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'AN  URGENT  CALL  FOR  YOU 

"Please  do  not  make  Long  Distance 
telephone  calls  to  war-busy  centers 
unless  it  is  really  necessary.'1 

That  helps  keep  the  lines  open  for  war 
messages  and  war's  on  the  wires  these  days. 
When  we  can  get  telephone  materials  again 
we'll  give  you  all  the  wires  you  desire. 
Many  thanks. 


BELL    TELEPHONE    SYSTEM 


The  Gist  of  It 

THK  p\isriNO  ON  THE  COVER — FOUR  SOL- 
Ik-rv.  American,  Chinese,  British,  Russian 
>rotecting  a  young  mother  and  child — is  by 
in  outstanding  American  artist.  It  is  one 
if  a  scries  commissioned  by  the  Abboti 
jNiratorics  through  the  Associated  Amer- 
can  Artists  Galleries,  New  York,  and 
jivcn  to  the  government. 

WHFN  AMERICAN  INTEREST  WAS  STIRRED  BY 
news  of  Sir  William  Bcveridge's  social  se- 
:urity  report  issued  in  Britain  last  Decem- 
2,  no  copies  were  available  in  the 
Jnital  States.  Survey  Graphic  turned  to 
M.  ('raig  McCeachy  of  the  British  Embassy 
n  Washington  for  a  review  of  outstanding 
features  in  the  plan.  Before  coming  to 
Washington  two  years  ago,  Miss  McGeachy, 
hvho  is  Canadian-born,  was  for  ten  years 
icting  director  of  the  information  section  of 
the  League  of  Nations'  Secretariat.  Her 
.article,  page  5,  brings  out  points  in  the  plan 
which  might  not  strike  the  American  read- 
er of  the  cabled  reports.  From  the  day  it 
was  brought  out,  "Social  Insurance  and  the 
Allied  Services,"  the  actual  title  of  the 
Bcvcridgc  Report,  has  been  a  best-seller 
in  Britain.  As  we  go  to  press,  Macmillan 
lins  issued  an  American  edition  (price  $1). 

A       FREQUENT      CONTRIBUTOR      OF       ARTICLES 

along  other  lines,  Farnsworth  Crowder 
periodically  turns  to  a  subject  near  his 
heart — the  young  person  still  in  school. 
\(r.  Oowder  was  a  newspaper  man  turned 
history  teacher  in  a  private  school,  when 
Surrey  Graphic  first  printed  one  of  his 
articles  in  September  1931.  On  page  8 
his  letter  (it  may  be  a  genuine  one,  or 
imaginary — we  do  not  know)  shows  aware- 
ness of  what  boys  are  feeling  at  this  time, 
and  puts  into  eloquent  words  the  hopes  of 
the  more  thoughtful  of  their  elders. 

A  TYPICALLY  AMFRH  AN  "BUYING  ON  TIME" 
proposal  is  discussed  at  length  on  page  12; 
but  it  has  a  broad  reach  and  purpose  which 
the  ordinary  instalment  purchase  arrange- 
ment lacks.  Something  along  this  line  has 
been  talked  about  here  and  there  ever  since 
American  industry  went  to  war  in  earnest. 
In  the  spring  of  last  year  Abraham  Fried- 
man, a  New  York  lawyer,  himself  outlined 
a  plan  of  this  nature,  which  he  has  since 
circulated  among  industrialists  and  govern- 
ment official's.  Now  "a  master  plan"  is  be- 
fore ihc  Treasury  and  industrial  experts, 
and  news  of  it  is  appearing  in  the  press. 
We  feel  that  it  is  a  great  privilege  to  be 
permitted  to  give  greater  details  of  the  proj- 
ect under  consideration  than  are  generally 
known  at  this  time. 

IN    ADDITION    TO    A    SERIES    OF    NOTABLE    ARTI- 

cles  for  this  magazine,  Heinz  Soffncr,  page 
15,  has  written  for  The  American  Scholar, 
Amerasia,  The  Nation,  New  Europe,  and 
a  number  of  other  publications.  A  native 
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of  Austria,  he  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1940  after  the  fall  of  France.  Recently  the 
Nazi  government  acknowledged  the  value 
of  his  American  lectures  and  articles  by  de- 
priving him  and  his  wife  of  their  Austrian 
citizenship. 

FROM  MANUMIT  SCHOOL,  PAWLING,  N.  Y., 
where  she  has  taught  for  many  years, 
Sarah  N.  Clcghorn  sent  the  opening  pas- 
sages of  a  little  book  on  which  she  has 
been  working,  "The  Religion  of  Ix>ving- 
kindncss."  Page  21.  They  contain  some 
of  the  warmth  of  the  writer's  unfailing 
devotion  to  mankind  throughout  the  years 
— to  friends  in  her  native  Veimont  and 
elsewhere;  and  to  countless,  nameless,  often 
doomed  ones  whose  cause  she  has  cham- 
pioned. Miss  Clcghorn  must  be  tired  of 
being  reminded  of  it,  but  there  may  be 
readers  who  do  not  know  she  is  the  author 
of  those  four  famous,  scathing  lines  about 
children  working  in  the  mills  while  men 
play  golf  .on  neighboring  links. 

ONF.       NEEDS      NO      MENTM.      HVf.lKNf       BACK- 

ground  to  understand  W.  H.  Michael's  ar- 


ticle on  page  22.  Captain  Michael  knows 
Ixith  men  in  service  and  ships,  in  peace  and 
war.  He  joined  the  Naval  Medical  Corps 
soon  after  getting  his  degree  in  medicine 
from  Johns  Hopkins.  He  saw  several 
months'  service  at  the  front  in  1917  as 
battalion  officer  with  the  Sixth  Regiment 
Marine  Corps  and  received  the  Distin 
guished  Service  Cross  from  General  Persh- 
ing  personally  for  service  at  Rclleau  Wood. 
Since  then  he  has  been  surgeon  and  ad- 
ministrative officer  at  four  U.  S.  naval  hos- 
pitals, medical  officer  on  several  war  ves- 
sels. Captain  Michael  has  written  fre- 
quently for  professional  and  general  maga- 


ON     ANOTHER     PAGE    OF    THIS    ISSUE     READERS 

will  find  announcement  of  a  second  edi- 
tion of  the  November  special  number, 
COLOR:  Unfinished  Business  of  Democra- 
cy. It  gives  us  pleasure  to  announce  also 
that  the  special  editor  of  that  number, 
Alain  Locke,  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Howard  University,  has  consented  to  join 
the  Survey  staff  in  an  informal  way  as  a. 
contributing  editor. 


Courtesy  American  British  Art  Center.  New  Yoi 


Bloomsbury  Square  in  London:  After  the  Blitz 


Photograph  by  Cecil  Beatoi 
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The  Beveridge  Plan 

by   M.   CRAIG   McGEACHY 

This  British  proposal  to  abolish  want  is  grounded  in  the  habits 
of  democracy  and  represents  in  a  very  real  sense  the  thinking 
of  the  people  about  their  own  future  through  three  trying 
years  of  war. 


"UK  BEVERIDCE  REPORT  is  A  BEST  SELLER  IN  BRITAIN. 
cventy  thousand  copies  were  sold  within  a  few  hours  of 
:s  appearance  and  sales  are  expected  to  beat  all  records 
or  publications  on  internal  affairs.  This  is  not  merely 
ecause  the  report  is  about  British  people  and  their  social 
uture:  it  is  also  because  its  recommendations  have  come 
n  a  very  real  sense  from  the  people. 

The  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Social  Insurance 
nd  Allied  Services  has  been  at  work  since  June  1941, 
when  it  was  set  up  with  Sir  William  Beveridge  at  its 
lead.  The  committee  drew  upon  a  wide  range  of  experi- 
nce  and  different  parts  of  the  civil  service  and  con- 
ulted  every  significant  body  and  many  individuals  in 
he  country.  Industrialists,  trade  unions,  professional 
roups  of  physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  social  welfare 
gencics,  religious  organizations,  educational  bodies, 
vomen's  societies — all  have  had  an  opportunity  to  bring 
heir  views  before  the  committee.  In  a  real  sense,  there- 
ore,  Sir  William  Beveridge  now  places  before  the  na- 
ion  his  expert  summary  and  synthesis  of  the  people's 
'icw  of  their  problems.  And  their  view,  as  Sir  William 
aid  in  his  broadcast  address  of  December  1,  represents 
a  first  step,  though  it  is  one  step  only,  in  turning  the 
\tlantic  Charter  from  words  into  deeds." 

The  British— and  this  goes  for  all  thinking  people, 
vhatever  their  political  allegiance  or  general  outlook — 
ee  that  the  major  problem  in  building  a  better  world 
or  all  lies  in  the  reconciliation  of  planning  with  in- 
lividual  freedom.  Planning  there  must  be.  Scientific  and 
ethnological  progress  have  created  to  our  hand  an  in- 
trument  whereby  productive  resources  can  be  made  to 


meet  human  need.  But  planning  is  an  instrument,  easy 
enough  to  direct  to  power  but  difficult  to  direct  to  its 
proper  object — the  achievement  of  such  a  general  standard 
of  living  and  such  a  normal  practice  of  cooperation  as 
shall  further  democracy  and  free  the  spirit  of  man.  It  is  on 
this  great  task  that  thinking  in  Britain  is  primarily  and 
widely  engaged. 

The  Beveridge  Report  is  significant  from  this  point  of 
view.  Here  is  something  more  than  an  honest  and  in- 
telligent attempt  at  a  solution  of  the  specific,  if  tre- 
mendous, problem  of  want  in  Britain:  the  continuous  hold 
on  freedom  as  the  object  constantly  kept  in  view  is  the 
lifeblood  of  the  whole  scheme.  The  contributory  prin- 
ciple is  maintained,  not  only  or  even  mainly  as  inherent 
in  sound  finance,  but  because  it  is  the  bulwark  of  in- 
dividual self-respect  and  the  signal  of  participation  in  a 
common  effort.  Further,  while  the  report  is  concerned 
with  describing  machinery,  with  coordinating  and  cen- 
tralizing organization,  the  chairman  makes  it  clear  that 
he  does  not  expect  British  people  to  remain  content  with 
highly  centralized  organizations,  however  efficient  these 
may  be.  It  has  left  room  for  the  work  of  British  voluntary 
bodies,  and  this  reflects  its  belief  in  this  characteristic 
feature  of  social  organization.  In  Britain,  the  voluntary 
bodies  have  ever  been  the  agencies  of  social  experiment. 
Many  a  device  has  been  tried  out  first  in  the  seed  bed  of 
a  voluntary  agency,  to  be  transferred  later  to  the  garden 
plot  of  official  organization  when  the  experiment  showed 
that  the  strain  was  suited  to  British  soil.  (One  need  only 
recall  the  establishment  of  re-training  centers  for  unem- 
ployed young  people  during  the  early  years  of  the  de- 
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pression.)  Further,  the  voluntary  societies  represent  a 
fundamental  British  gesture — that  of  free  and  diverse 
association,  cooperation  and  the  practice  of  mutual  aid. 

The  Beveridge  Report,  therefore,  while  it  is  concerned 
with  creating  orderly  and  inclusive  machinery  for  setting 
a  minimum  standard  of  social  security,  has  left  room  for 
individual  initiative  to  go  further.  A  minimum  basis  is 
assured  to  all,  but  everyone  is  free  to  reach  beyond  that 
minimum  as  an  awakened  social  conscience  may  demand. 

The  Lessons  of  the  Peace  and  the  Blitz 

SIR  WILLIAM  BEVERIDGE  HAS  DESCRIBED  THE  PLAN  CONTAINED 
in  his  report  as  offering,  not  a  new  creation,  but  an  ex- 
pansion and  codification  of  the  already  considerable  exist- 
ing machinery  of  social  insurance  and  welfare  service.  In 
certain  fields,  machinery  of  this  kind  is  already  well  de- 
veloped. The  chief  defect  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has 
grown  up  piecemeal;  that,  therefore,  gaps  exist  in  social 
security  for  the  whole 
population  and  that  since 
each  problem  has  been 
dealt  with  separately , 
machinery  is  uncoordi- 
nated and  unwieldy. 

Social  advances  in  the 
period  between  the  two 
wars  were  landmarks  in 
the  long  history  of  British 
social  thought  and  action. 
A  third  of  the  population 
was  re-housed  during  the 
period  of  the  "long 
armistice";  the  stature  of 


ESTIMATED  COST  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY  TO 

EXCHEQUER,  INSURED  PERSONS  AND 

EMPLOYERS  AT  VARIOUS  DATES 

£  Millions 


1938-39 

1945 
Present 
Schemes  Proposed 

1965 
Proposed 

National  Exchequer  (and  Local 
Taxes  for  hospitals  and 
public  assistance)   

.   212 

265 
69 
83 
15 

351 
194 
137 
15 

519 
192 
132 
15 

Insured  Persons  

.     55 

66 

9 

Total 

.    342 

432 

697 

858 

school  children  increased  by  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a 
half;  unemployment  insurances  and  sickness  benefits 
were  widely  introduced  and  the  most  advanced  system 
of  old  age  pensions  in  the  world  was  in  operation.  All 
political  parties  were  concerned  with  the  legislation  re- 
quired to  put  these  reforms  into  effect.  The  big  impulse 
was  given  by  the  Lloyd  George  liberal  government  on 
the  eve  of  the  last  war.  Both  Labour  and  Conservative 
Governments  wrote  social  legislation  into  the  statute 
books  between  the  two  wars.  And  the  old  age  pension 
scheme  was  given  a  notable  extension  in  March  1940. 

The  Beveridge  Committee  was  appointed  just  after  the 
autumn  and  winter  of  1940-41  had  proved  the  toughness 
and  resilience  of  the  community  structure  of  Britain  under 
direct  attack.  The  blitzkreig  did  more  for  the  British 
people.  It  abolished  the  validity  of  old  formulae  of  social 
organization.  None  of  the  "isms"  had  a  formula  suf- 
ficiently flexible  to  describe  how  a  British  community  or- 
ganized itself  and  resisted  attack  during  the  autumn  of 
1940.  On  the  one  hand,  life  was  restricted  and  standardized 
as  it  had  never  been  before — with  rationing,  restriction  of 
movement,  compulsory  fire-watching  service.  But  side  by 
side  with  this  came  the  free  and  voluntary  expression  of 
community  responsibility  which  is  essentially  British. 
Legislation  and  official  organization  prescribed  and 
ordered;  the  citizen  obeyed  the  orders  and  then  went 
beyond.  He  set  up  voluntary  societies  to  express  his  own 
initiative  and  to  do  much  more  than  the  government  had 
asked  of  him. 

The  first  concern  of  all  was  naturally  defense,  but  no 
sooner  had  hostile  aircraft  passed  over  and  incendiaries 
been  quenched  than  men  and  women  asked  themselves 
what  was  to  be  the  shape  of  the  rebuilding.  The  Bev- 
eridge Report  has  provided  a  focus  for  this  thinking  and 
the  outlet  for  the  expression  of  the  prevailing  view  of 
British  people  about  their  social  future. 

THE  BEVERIDGE  COMMITTEE  BEGAN  ITS  WORK  BY  MAKING  A 
diagnosis  of  want  in  Britain.  This  diagnosis  was  based 
upon  social  surveys  made  over  a  period  of  years  before 
1939  in  a  number  of  the  principal  towns  including  Lon- 
don, Liverpool,  Sheffield,  Plymouth,  Southampton,  York, 
and  Bristol.  From  these  investigations  they  discovered 
that  in  75  to  80  percent  of  cases  want  was  due  to  interrup- 
tion or  loss  of  earning  power.  In  the  remaining  20  to  25 
percent,  want  was  due  to  failure  to  relate  income  during 
the  earning  period  to  the  size  of  the  family.  The  com- 
mittee therefore  drew  the  conclusion  that  the  abolition  of 
want  requires  a  double  redistribution  of  income  through 
social  insurance  and  by  family  needs. 

Indeed,  the  chairman 
declares,  want  could 
have  been  abolished  in 
Britain  before  the  pres- 
ent war  by  a  double  re- 
distributing of  income 
through  social  insurance 
and  children's  allow- 
ances: that  is  to  say,  the 
income  available  to  the 
British  people  was  ample 
for  such  a  purpose.  The 
plan  for  social  security 
set  out  in  the  report  de- 
( Continued  on  page  30) 


For  a  Mini  mum  Standard  of  Social  Security  in  Britain 

Summary  of  the  Main  Provisions  of  the  Beveridge  Plan 


1.  I  he    plan   covers   all   citizens    without    upper   income 
limit,  but  has  regard  to  their  different  ways  of  life;  it  is  a 
plan  all-embracing  in  scope  of  persons  and  of  needs,  but 
»  classified  in  application. 

2.  In  relation  to  social  security,  the  population  falls  into 
lour  main  classes  of  working  age  and  two  others  below 
and  above  working  age  respectively,  as  follows: 

I  Employes  under  contract  of  service. 
II  Others  gainfully  occupied. 

III  Housewives,  that  is  married  women  of  working  age. 

IV  Others  of  working  age  not  gainfully  occupied. 
V   Kelow   working  age. 

VI  Retired  above  working   age. 

3.  The  sixth  of  these  classes  will  receive  retirement  pen 
sions  and  the  fifth  will  be  covered  by  children's  allow- 
ances which  will  be  paid  from  the  National  Exchequer  in 
respect  of  all  children  when  the  responsible  parent  is  in 
receipt  of  insurance   benefit   or  pension,   and   in   respect 
of  all  children  except  one  in  other  cases.  The  four  other 
classes   will  be  insured   for   security   appropriate   to  their 
circumstances.    All   classes   will   be   covered    for   compre- 
hensive   medical    treatment    and    rehabilitation    and    for 
funeral  expenses. 

4.  Every  person  in  Class  1,  II,  or  IV  will  pay  a  single 
security  contribution   by   a  stamp  on  a   single  insurance 
document  each  week  or  combination  of  weeks.  In  Class 
I  the  employer  also  will  contribute,  affixing  the  insurance 
stamp  and  deducting  the  employe's  share  from  wages  or 
salary.   The   contribution   will   differ   from   one   class   to 
another,  according  to  the  benefits  provided,  and  will  be 
higher  for  men  than  for  women,  so  as  to  secure  benefits 
for  Class  III. 

5.  Subject  to  simple  contribution  conditions,  every  person 
in  Class  I  will  receive  benefit  for  unemployment  and  dis- 
ability,   pension    on    retirement,    medical    treatment,   and 
funeral  expenses.  Persons  in  Class  II  will  receive  all  these 
except  unemployment  benefit  and  disability  benefit  during 
the  first  thirteen  weeks  of  disability.  Persons  in  Class  IV7 
will  receive  all  these  except  unemployment  and  disability 
benefit.  As  a  substitute  for  unemployment  benefit,  training 
l>enefit  will  be  available  to  persons  in  all  classes  other  than 
in  Class  I  to  assist  them  to  find  new  livelihoods  if  their 
present  ones  fail.  Maternity  grant,  provision  for  widow- 
hood and  separation,  and  qualification  for  retirement  pen- 
sions, will  be  secured  to  all  persons  in  Class  III  by  virtue 
of  their  husbands'  contributions:  in  addition  to  maternity 
grant,  housewives  who  take  paid  work  will  receive  ma- 
ternity benefit  for  thirteen  weeks  to  enable  them  to  give 
up  working  before  and  after  childbirth. 

6.  Unemployment    benefit,    disability    benefit,    basic    re- 
tirement pension  after  a  transition   period,  and  training 
benefit,  will  be  at  the  same  rate,  irrespective  of  earnings. 
This  uniform  rate  will  provide  by  itself  the  income  neces- 
s.uy  for  subsistence  in  all  normal  cases.  There  will  be  joint 
rate  for  a  man  and  wife  who  are  not  gainfully  occupied. 
Where  there  is  no  wife  or  she  is  gainfully  occupied,  the 
rate   will   be   lower;    where   there   is    no   wife   but    a    de- 


pendent above  the  age  for  children's  allowance,  there 
will  be  a  dependent  allowance.  Maternity  benefit  for 
housewives  who  work  also  for  gain  will  be  at  a  higher 
rate  than  that  paid  in  unemployment  or  disability  to  single 
persons,  while  their  unemployment  and  disability  benefit 
will  be  at  a  lower  rate;  there  are  special  rates  also  for 
widowhood  as  described  below.  With  these  exceptions,  all 
rates  of  benefit  are  the  same  for  men  and  for  women. 
Disability  due  to  industrial  accident  or  disease  will  be 
treated  like  all  other  disability  for  the  first  thirteen  weeks; 
if  disability  continues  thereafter,  disability  benefit  at  a  flat 
rate  will  be  replaced  by  an  industrial  pension  related  to  the 
earnings  of  the  individual,  subject  to  a  minimum  and  a 


maximum. 


7.  Unemployment  benefit  will  continue  at  the  same  rate 
without  a  means  test  so  long  as  unemployment  lasts,  but 
will  normally  be  subject  to  a  condition  of  attendance  at  a 
work  or  training  center  after  a  certain  period.  Disability 
benefit  will  continue  at  the  same  rate  without  the  means 
test  so  long  as  disability  lasts  or  till  it  is  replaced  by  in- 
dustrial pension,  subject  to  acceptance  of  suitable  medical 
treatment  or  vocational  training. 

8.  Pensions  (other  than  industrial)  will  be  paid  only  on 
retirement  from  work.  They  may  be  claimed  at  any  time 
after  the  minimum  age  of  retirement,  that  is  sixty-five  for 
men  and  sixty  for  women.  The  rate  of  pension  will  be 
increased  above  the  basic  rate  if  retirement  is  postponed. 
Contributory  pensions  as  of  right  will  be  raised  to  the  full 
basic  rate  gradually  during  a  transition  period  of  twenty 
years,  in  which  adequate  pensions  according  to  need  will 
lie   paid   to  all   persons   requiring   them.  The   position   of 
existing  pensioners  will  be  safeguarded. 

9.  While  permanent  pensions  will  no  longer  be  paid  to 
widows  of  working  age  without  dependent  children,  there 
will  be  for  all  widows  a  temporary  benefit  at  a  higher  rate 
than    unemployment    or    disability    benefit,    followed    by 
training   benefit  where  necessary.  For  widows  with  the 
care  of  dependent  children  there  will  be  guardian  benefit, 
in  addition  to  the  children's  allowances  adequate  for  sub- 
sistence without  other  means. 

10.  For  the  limited  number  of  cases  of  need  not  covered 
by  social  insurance,  national  assistance  subject  to  a  sim- 
plified means  test  will  be  available. 

11.  Medical  treatment  covering  all  requirements  will  be 
provided  for  all  citizens  by  a  national  health  service  or- 
ganized under  the  health  departments,  and  post-medical 
rehabilitation  treatment  will  be  provided  for  all  persons 
capable  of  profiting  by  it  under  a  comprehensive  scheme 
organized  by  the  Ministry  of  labour  and  National  Service. 

12.  A  Ministry  of  Social  Security  will  be  established,  re- 
sponsible for  social  insurance,  national  assistance,  encour- 
agement and  supervision  of  voluntary  insurance,  and  will 
take  over  so  far  as  necessary  for  these  purposes,  the  present 
work  of  other  government  departments  and  of  local  au- 
thorities in  these  fields. 


To  a  Citizen  of  Tomorrow 


by  FARNSWORTH  CROWDER 

A  veteran  of  the  last  war  challenges  an  impatient  fourteen-year-old  to  fit 
himself — mind,  body  and  spirit — for  the  stern  tasks  and  new  horizons  of 
his  generation's  future. 


WHAT  is  THERE  TO  SAY  TO  BOYS  TOO  YOUNG  IN  YEARS  TO  BEAR 
arms  but  old  enough  in  spirit  to  want  to  count  in  some 
way  at  this  time? 

Such  a  boy,  going  to  school  this  winter  as  usual,  sent 
a  letter  to  his  father  who  was  temporarily  away  from 
home.  He  commented  on  seeing  a  trainload  of  sailors 
stop  at  the  local  station.  "A  lot  of  them,"  he  wrote,  "didn't 
look  any  older  than  I  am  and  some  were  not  as  big."  He 
added  that  he  had  felt  he  should  be  going  on  with  them 
to  the  sea,  instead  of  staying  behind  "to  mess  around  with 
books.  I  sure  am  useless." 

The  father  undertook  to  reply. 

DEAR  SON:  I  am  able  to  sympathize  with  your  mood,  be- 
cause I  had  to  wait  six  restless  months  to  reach  eighteen 
before  my  folks  would  agree  to  my  joining  up  for  the  last 
war.  You  are  only  fourteen  and,  for  the  time  being,  we 
must  consider  you  as  reserved  for  the  future.  That  seems 
to  you  a  tame  prospect.  But  I  want  to  assure  you  that  it 
isn't.  Let's  consider. 

You  write  that  you  wonder  what  the  future  will  be. 
Don't  we  all  wonder!  You  figure  there  will  be  "lots  of 
wonderful  improvements,  plastics  and  television  and 
things  like  that."  Your  science  instructor  is  talking  about 
such  marvels  coming  out  of  the  war.  Quite  so.  You  be- 
long to  a  race  of  strange  beings,  who  can  stand  with  a 
dripping  bayonet  and  see  stars  and  heaven  through 
breaks  in  the  battle  smoke.  Even  though  few  times  have 
been  worse  than  this,  men  are  saying  that  none  has  ever 
promised  more.  You  have  heard  their  promises.  Food, 
clothes,  houses,  comforts  and  gadgets,  enough  for  every- 
body, everywhere.  Better  nutrition,  sounder  health  and 
longer  life.  Literacy  and  knowledge  spread  worldwide. 
Free  schools,  museums  and  galleries.  Parks  and  play- 
grounds and  opportunities  for  sports  and  wholesome  use 
of  leisure. 

In  many  ways  they  are  right,  these  planners  and  dream- 
ers. You  should  be  less  at  the  mercy  of  cold  and  storm, 
of  hunger,  disease  and  pain,  of  ignorance,  ugliness  and 
crude  lawlessness  than  any  children  ever  to  come  before 
you.  Of  course  I  am  glad. 

And  yet  I  am  fearful.  Because,  look  here — we,  your 
fathers,  have  been  trying  out  these  modern  blessings.  We 
have  pinned  faith  on  them.  But  they  have  not  saved  us. 
Not  yet,  anyhow.  The  very  people  to  have  them  in  great- 
est abundance  are  today  the  deepest  in  blood  and  shame, 
and  that  for  the  second  time  in  a  single  generation.  Ger- 
many, once  eminent  for  its  scholarship,  philosophy,  music, 
science  and  industry,  turns  out  to  be  the  raging  arch  crimi- 
nal of  all  time.  With  these  minds  of  ours,  prying  and 
tinkering,  we  have  turned  loose  on  ourselves  a  set  of  forces 
that  twist  out  of  our  hands  and  run  wild. 

And  so,  while  I  am  with  you  in  liking  these  prophets 


of  science  and  the  more  abundant  life,  I  am  not  able  to 
believe  that  their  new  world  is  going  to  be  anything  easy. 
On  the  contrary,  I  am  sure  that  tomorrow,  after  war,  is 
going  to  be  hard;  very,  very  tough  indeed.  Because  to- 
morrow will  have  stored  in  it  a  greater  horsepower  poten- 
tial of  violent  danger  than  ever  existed  before.  You  are 
growing  up,  as  it  were,  under  the  face  of  a  mighty  dam. 
There  is  now  a  break  in  it  that  we  are  straining  to  mend. 
But  even  after  it  is  mended,  great  damage  will  remain 
and  the  powers  in  check  behind  it  will  continue  to  mount 
and  to  threaten.  They  will  give  us  water,  light,  energy 
and  life;  or  they  will  break  through  again  to  drown  us  in 
flood.  If  they  are  controlled,  these  powers  coming  from 
knowledge,  science,  invention,  and  industry,  life,  should  be 
physically  easier  and  richer.  This  much  looks  fairly  cer- 
tain. 

But  in  other  ways — ways  mental,  social,  and  moral — 
these  powers  are  going  to  make  life  harder.  This,  too 
looks  absolutely  certain  to  me.  Let  me  mention  a  few 
points  to  show  what  I  mean. 

To  multiply  the  machines  that  free  people  from  labor  is 
also  to  generate  a  vacancy  which  may  be  a  mischievous 
idleness. 

To  surround  people  with  comforts  is  to  surround  them 
with  the  sly  dangers  of  soft  living,  hothouse  tenderness 
and  boredom. 

To  lengthen  life  is  to  add  to  the  problems  of  old  age. 

Filling  heads  with  knowledge,  and  with  the  doubting 
and  moral  confusion  that  go  with  knowledge,  is  to  crowc 
out  simple  ideas,  nicely  fixed  routines  and  a  settled  faith 
in  anything. 

YOU  WILL  BE  FINDING  OUT  FAST  ENOUGH  HOW  IT  IS  WITH  US 

Teachers,  preachers,  patriots  and  all  other  keepers-of-the 
faith  will  not  be  able  to  fool  you.  You  know  already  the 
meaning  of  the  words  "new  edition,"  "latest  fashion,' 
"new  model,"  and  thereby  you  have  an  insight  into  thi 
world.   For  there  is  no  ageless  mansion  hereabouts  wait 
ing  to  shelter  you,  completed  in  advance  by  your  fathers 
where  the  rules  of  behavior  are  neatly  set  down,  where 
everybody  has  his  own  snug  safe  room,  accepts  his  niche 
and  knows  his  God.    We  are  not  like  certain  primitive 
peoples,  with  their  fixed  axioms,  rules,  and  divine  revcla 
tions.    Instead,  we  have  "problems."    We  do  not  sit  in 
humility  at  the  feet  of  our  wise  men :  we  contend  against 
them  in  forums  and  the  press.  We  do  not  have — even  at 
your  school  • —  all-knowing  teachers  who  command  the 
Truth  that  will  make  us  free:  we  have  discussion  leaders 
who  suggest  what  to  read,  show  us  all  the  angles  and 
then  invite  us  to  weigh  the  facts  and  decide  for  ourselves, 
since  they  cannot. 

We  are  little  for  sermons  and  essays,  but  devour  instead 
the  spot  news  and  the  debates  of  the  hour.  Our  books  of 
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knowledge — even  in  science — must  be  revised  every  few 
years,  they  are  so  quickly  out  of  date.  We  do  not  jog 
smoothly  along  time-worn,  signposted  roads,  but  pitch  up 
and  down  roller-coaster  curves  that  lead  us  we  know  not 
where.  Nothing  is  completely  realized  and  nailed  down. 
The  latest  model,  the  newest  wrinkle,  is  the  rage. 

Must  all  this  be?  I  am  afraid  so.  We  encourage  re- 
search, promote  new  products  and  novel  ways,  which 
break  up  habits  and  ideas  faster  than  they  can  crystallize. 
We  have  fertility  of  discovery  and  invention  which  throw 
trends  out  of  line.  A  daring  technology  such  as  ours  does 
not  go  along  with  simple  wants  and  needs.  Restless  in- 
quiry does  not  produce  final  solutions.  Science,  for  all  its 
"laws,"  does  not  give  imperishable  explanations.  From  all 
this  it  appears  that  chronic  social  disorganization  will  be 
with  us  until  inquiry  and  invention  themselves  begin  to 
freeze. 

So  you  are  facing  an  age  more  fluid,  complicated  and 
difficult  than  any  age  before  it. 

I  am  wondering:  how  will  you  do — how  will  you  get 
by — what  should  I  say  to  you? 

One  thing :  I  am  not  going  to  be  guilty  of  begging  you 
please  to  look  back  to  your  fathers  and  try  to  do  as  well 
as  they  have  done.  God  forbid! — because  that  won't  be 
good  enough.  Not  anymore,  it  won't.  You  will  need  a 
character  that  is  bigger,  differently  proportioned,  with  di- 
mensions and  grasp  to  hold  and  manage  this  world's  store 
of  forces  and  tools  and  ideas. 

Even  more  than  I  have  needed  it,  you  are  going  to  need 
something  you  have  now — the  flexibility  of  youth,  when 
surprises  are  welcome  and  adjustments  are  easiest  to 


make.  You  must  be  a  triple-threat  player,  quick  to  dodge 
or  to  charge.  You  must  not  be  one  to  stop  and  sit  down 
smugly  on  some  final  everlasting  fulfillment.  The  goals 
and  satisfactions  you  look  for  must  not  rest  in  Utopias 
and  absolutes  but  in  progressive  betterment.  As  I  see  it, 
the  game  you  are  entering  will  never  be  over,  or  the  score 
known.  No  race,  nation  or  class  will  be  to  you  the  chosen 
people,  the  all-star  player,  the  winning  team.  No  word, 
the  final  word. 

You  must  not  be  thrown  off  balance  when  scientists 
change  their  explanations  or  when  bishops  change  their 
creeds,  or  statesmen  change  their  policies,  or  encyclopedias 
change  their  contents.  Instead,  it  will  excite  you  that  men 
press  on,  that  there  is  always  the  promise  of  something 
else  around  the  bend — another  obstacle,  a  fresh  valley,  a 
higher  unknown  range.  Stay  pliant,  spontaneous  in 
mind,  willing  to  learn  or  to  be  mistaken,  and  you  can  be 
a  happy  warrior,  head  up,  alert,  ready  for  the  next  turn, 
to  swing  with  it  or  to  resist. 

Do  I  mean  that  you  should  give  in  to  surprise  and 
change  like  a  fallen  leaf  taking  up  with  any  wind  that 
blows?  I  don't  mean  that  at  all.  Adaptation  to  changes 
requires  the  making  of  choices  and  of  resistance  to  what 
is  rejected.  And  you  can't  choose  and  you  can't  resist, 
unless  there  is  in  you  a  certain  rigid  quality  which  I  think 
of  as  a  sense  of  moral  direction.  Lacking  just  that,  we, 
your  fathers,  have  milled  and  drifted.  The  very  men 
among  us  with  the  superior  knowledge  have  had  the  least 
to  say  about  where  we  were  going.  They  have  been  great 
lovers  of  information  but  have  taken  little  responsibility 
for  their  own  discoveries.  Vicious  men  have  run  amuck 
with  the  technicians'  achievements.  The  scientists  have 
gone  trail  blazing,  taking  along  every  conceivable  instru- 
ment except  a  moral  compass.  They  have  served,  willy- 
nilly,  God  or  Mammon  or  Mars  and  have  called  their  in- 
difference "objectivity." 

Even  should  you  grow  up  to  become  an  astronomer, 
you  must  not  be  thus  numbed  and  aloof.  More  than  with 
changing  our  surroundings,  the  future  must  be  concerned 
with  how  to  change  mankind  and  his  society  for  the  bet- 
ter. You  dare  not  see  truth,  beauty  and  goodness— es- 
pecially goodness — as  qualities  disembodied,  that  ministers 
praise  on  Sunday  and  professors  analyze  on  Monday.  To 
you,  they  must  be  principles  of  reckoning  as  you  chart  a 
practical  course  for  yourself  and  your  world. 

AND  HERE'S  SOMETHING  MORE  I  DREAM — THAT  YOU  WILL  BE 
big  enough  for  big  horizons.  I  have  moved  about  enough 
that  I  feel  at  home  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States. 
But  next  to  you,  I'll  be  a  hick.  For  you,  doubtless,  will 
range  the  globe:  to  London  between  meals,  to  Tahiti  on 
vacation,  over  the  pole  to  Russia.  Little  people,  left  over 
from  my  earthbound  generation,  will  continue  to  travel 
with  their  bodies  and  their  prejudices,  finding  plenty  of 
laughs  and  making  few  friends.  But  you  will  travel  as 
well  with  your  sympathies  and  your  humanity,  not  asking 
for  sameness  but  for  harmony.  "The  hills  of  home,"  for 
you,  will  be  the  ribs  of  the  great  earth  and  your  circle  of 
neighborliness  will  exclude  no  land  or  ocean  or  people. 

In  yet  another  direction,  you  must  grow  up  to  make  me 
look  provincial.  You  must  have  a  background  to  your 
life  so  that  you  can  feel  at  home  in  the  human  story, 
friendly  to  all  the  great  forms  of  experience.  I  want  you 
to  be  able  to  see,  as  in  an  aerial  perspective,  the  landscapes 
(Continued  on,  page  29) 
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War  Frieze 


by  Louis  Bouche 


This  Is  a  People's  War 


bv  Arnold  Blanch 


Very  Contemporary  Art 

These  four  paintings  from  the  current  exhibition  at  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art  in  New  York  are  as  vivid  as  the  day's 
headlines.  There  are  others  equally  contemporary  in  feeling,  and 


scores  more  that  glow  with  the  peace  of  the  American  scene,  in 
this  huge  show  of  almost  fifteen  hundred  paintings,  prints  and 
pieces  of  sculpture.  It  was  organized  by  Artists  for  Victory,  Inc.. 
a  wartime  agency  representing  twenty-three  art  societies,  to  en- 
courage American  artists  and  sustain  interest  in  art  at  this  time. 


Fhe  1 1st 


by  Georges  Schreiber 


The  Witnesses 


by  Harold  Sterner 


Post -War  Prosperity  on  the  Instalment  Plan 

by  ABRAHAM  FRIEDMAN 

American  consumers,  industry,  and  labor,  all  have  a'  stake  in  a  plan  taking 
shape  in  Washington  to  turn  wartime  earnings  into  the  greatest  peacetime 
purchase  order  in  history. 


WHEN  THE  WAR  ENDS,  is  THERE  ANY  WAY  IN  WHICH  YOU 
and  I,  Americans  everywhere,  can  match  what  the  govern- 
ment did  when  the  war  broke  out?  Its  orders  for  ships, 
tanks,  airplanes,  guns,  engines,  and  the  rest,  wrought  the 
vast  miracle  of  converting  peace  industries  into  war  in- 
dustries with  only  a  minimum  interruption  of  continuous 
production  and  all  that  that  meant  in  earnings  and  in- 
creased purchasing  power. 

Can  we,  ourselves,  duplicate  this  sort  of  miracle  in 
reverse,  immediately  on  the  close  of  the  war?  We  can  if 
in  advance  we  place  on  the  collective  desk  of  American 
industry  a  purchase  order  for  quantities  of  durable  goods 
requiring  the  use  of  its  full  productive  capacity.  An  order 
for  the  millions  of  autos  and  houses,  the  millions  of  re- 
frigerators, washing  machines,  vacuum  cleaners,  radios, 
the  millions  of  units  of  farm  equipment,  and  the  other 
modern  incarnations  of  ploughshares  and  pruning  hooks 
it  is  conservatively  estimated  we  shall  then  need. 

If  you  and  I  and  Americans  everywhere  back  up  our 
order  with  a  good  share  of  the  war-earned  billions  now 
rattling  around  in  our  combined  pockets  (because  most 
of  these  things  are  no  longer  to  be  had)  we  would  help 
keep  our  cost  of  living  from  skyrocketing  and  at  the  same 
time  assure  the  returning  soldier  a  fair  chance  of  a  job. 
For  as  miracle  makers  we  would  lay  the  specter  of  post- 
war mass  unemployment.  We  could  welcome  the  peace 
with  a  confidence  of  prosperity  never  before  experienced 
in  a  wartorn  world. 

But  can  an  order  of  this  magnitude  be  procured  while 
the  war  is  on?  Will  American  consumers  be  willing  here 
and  now  to  tell  industry  convincingly  what  they  will  be  in 
the  market  for  afterward  ?  Key  people,  expert  in  the  buy- 
ing habits  of  the  American  people,  have  come  to  believe 
that  the  answer  is  yes. — That  by  teamplay  between  in- 
dustry, business,  labor,  finance,  and  government  it  is 
entirely  possible  to  build  up  such  an  order  on  which  to 
set  to  work  "when  the  lights  go  on  again  all  over  the 
world."— That  there  need  not  be  a  complete  shutdown  of 
our  factories  while  waiting  for  orders  to  start  coming  in 
before  the  whistles  can  blow  again. 

These  key  people  believe  that  the  answer  lies  in  a  war- 
time adaptation  of  the  American  system  of  instalment 
buying,  which  in  1941  disposed  of  almost  3,500,000  auto- 
mobiles alone.  Without  that  system,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  sell  the  infinite  products  of  mass  production. 
Since  early  1942  these  goods  have  not  been  manufactured 
and  there  is  resulting  a  vast  pent-up  demand  for  them. 
Estimates  of  this  demand  place  it  at  the  end  of  1943  at 
10,000,000  automobiles,  2,500,000  refrigerators,  1,500,000 
washing  machines,  12,000,000  radios — almost  two  years' 
normal  output.  The  size  of  the  estimated  demand  for  new 
housing — 9,000,000  units — would  be  sufficient  to  keep  die 
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building  industry  normally  occupied  for  several  years. 
Excluding  housing,  almost  ten  billion  dollars  were  spent 
for  the  durable  goods  bought  in  1941.  The  cumulative  de- 
mand at  the  close  of  1943  is  estimated  at  twice  that. 

In  the  ordinary  procedure  of  instalment  buying  a  con- 
tract is  signed,  a  deposit  made,  the  goods  delivered,  and 
payment  completed  over  a  period  of  months.  In  getting 
millions  of  Americans  to  deposit  on  the  greatest  peacetime 
purchase  order  in  history,  the  proposal  is  to  reverse  the 
process.  Instead  of  delivery  first  and  then  payments,  the 
plan  would  be  to  get  payments  now  and  make  delivery 
after  the  war.  There  are  plenty  of  precedents  for  such  a 
procedure.  Every  January  in  more  than  5,000  banks  and 
savings  institutions,  upwards  of  7,500,000  men  and  women 
have  opened  Christmas  Club  accounts  in  which  to  de- 
posit every  week  or  month  definite  sums  to  be  withdrawn 
by  them  in  December  for  their  Christmas  spending.  In 
1942  alone  more  than  $400,000,000  was  deposited  in  well 
toward  8,000,000  of  such  Christmas  accounts.  To  start  pay- 
ing on  a  fur  coat  in  July  to  be  delivered  in  the  fall  when 
the  cold  winds  blow,  is  an  experience  common  to  thou- 
sands of  American  women.  More  millions  of  American 
families  have  joined  building  and  loan  associations,  mak- 
ing regular  periodic  payments  on  future  homes. 

When  the  war  ends,  industry  will  be  faced  with  the 
problem  of  putting  back  to  work  on  civilian  production 
the  fifteen  to  twenty  million  men  and  women  who  will 
be  thrown  out  by  tie  cessation  of  war  orders.  Labor  has 
a  vital  stake  in  that.  In  writing  such  an  order  as  a  back- 
log of  security  for  industry,  labor,  and  all  of  us,  every  con- 
sumer who  participates  in  it  would  be  contributing  mean- 
while to  the  solution  of  the  most  imperative  hazard  that 
faces  the  United  States  today,  short  of  winning  the  war 
itself — that  is  to  finance  the  war  without  disastrous  in- 
flation. 

The  Dangers  of  Too  Much  Money 

THE  IMMEDIATE  GOVERNMENT  PROBLEM,  AS  RECENTLY  STATED 

by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Morgenthau,  is  to  induce 
consumers  "to  refrain  from  spending  some  forty  billion 
dollars  in  1943."  This  sum  represents  his  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  money  which  the  American  people  will  have  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  after  they  buy  all  the  goods  and 
services  available  to  be  bought,  and  after  payment  of  their 
taxes.  This  is  the  "excess  purchasing  power"  which 
threatens  the  economic  stability  of  the  country  by  its 
inflationary  possibilities.  Hence  the  drive  to  encourage  sav- 
ings in  such  forms  as  will  remove  the  danger  that  the 
forty  billion  dollars  will  be  used  to  bid  up  the  prices  of 
civilian  goods  which,  because  of  almost  total  conversion  of 
industry  to  war,  are  rapidly  becoming  scarce.  To  avoid  a 
devastating  rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  some  means  must 
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low  be  devised  to  lock  up  or  slice  ofl  substantially  all  of 
Jus  excess  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

Even  if  the  government  should  resort,  for  example,  to 
lie  device  of  compulsory  savings  for  the  duration,  Ameri- 
an  industry  would  not  be  prepared  to  start  making  the 
joods.  It  would  not  know  what  people  would  want  to 
juy.  It  would  have  to  set  up  new  selling  organizations  to 
•eplace  those  now  rapidly  disappearing.  Before  it  could 
lecide  what  to  produce  it  would  have  to  wait  until  it 
cnew  what  the  specific  orders  were.  This  time  lag — the 
period  between  organizing  to  produce  and  actual  produc- 
ion — during  which  the  purchasing  power  released  after 
lie  war  will  have  free  play,  can  result  in  a  post-war  in- 
lation  comparable  only  to  that  experienced  in  Germany 
ifter  the  first  World  War. 

The  billions  of  excess  purchasing  power  in  1943  will  be 
"excess"  only  because  the  goods  people  now  want  to  pur- 
:hase  will  not  be  available.  It  represents  also  a  "power" 
vhich,  if  properly  guided,  can  start  the  wheels  of  in- 
lustry  producing  those  goods  with  a  minimum  of  inter- 
•uption  for  reconversion.  So  guided,  it  can  in  large  part 
olve  the  problem  of  threatened  unemployment,  while  at 
he  same  time  avoiding  the  danger  of  post-war  inflation. 

•iarnessing  the  Excess  Purchasing  Power 

T  IS  A  TRIBUTE  TO  AMERICAN  IMAGINATION  THAT  THE  CON- 

«pt  of  making  use  of  this  power  has  found  voice  in  one 
juarter  after  another.  Thus  Henry  J.  Kaiser,  the  dam 
milder  who  has  revolutionized  methods  of  shipbuilding 
ind  airplane  construction,  turned  up  as  an  insurgent  at  the 
ecent  War  Congress  of  American  Industry,  and  chal- 
enged  members  of  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
acturers  to  sell  now  for  post-war  delivery.  Such  a  plan,  he 
uggcsted  to  his  fellow  manufacturers,  would  assure  the 
>eople  of  "the  first  and  primary  essential" — employment 
or  all — "when  the  juggernaut  of  war  comes  to  rest." 
jiving  a  thumbnail  sketch  of  his  ideas,  Mr.  Kaiser  sug- 
jcsted  the  acceptance  of  down  payments  now  on  post- 
var  delivery  of  automobiles,  airplanes,  new  housing, 
nedical  centers,  and  modern  super-highways,  which 
hould  be  planned  for  now,  so  that  there  would  be  as- 
ured  employment  when  war  production  stops.  This,  he 
icld,  would  aid  the  government  in  the  interval  in  tak- 
ng  purchasing  power  out  of  the  market.  In  Mr.  Kaiser's 
ricw,  the  immediate  adoption  of  such  a  plan  is  necessary 
f  we  are  to  avert  chaos  in  the  period  of  transition.  "This 
s  the  hour  for  action  and  now  is  the  time,"  he  said,  "to 
•egin  the  heroic  and  magnificent  task  of  reconstruction." 

Mr.  Kaiser  is  the  most  recent  to  advocate  the  adoption 
>f  an  advance  selling  national  program.  Since  early  last 
pring  when  I  circulated  an  outline  of  a  plan  of  this 
lature,  interest  in  something  along  these  lines  has  steadily 
no-eased.  Thus  the  Advertising  Club  of  New  York 
•romulgatcd  a  scheme  to  stimulate  retail  orders  for  future 
lelivery  on  automobiles  and  refrigerators.  The  National 
Association  of  Gas  Appliance  and  Equipment  Manu- 
acturers  was  working  on  a  kindred  program  to  spur 
dvance  sales.  So,  too,  were  the  American  Marketing 
Association,  the  National  Federation  of  Sales  Executives, 
nd  some  of  the  heads  of  the  automobile  industry. 

All  the  plans  publicized  have  some  or  all  of  the  follow- 
ng  objectives: 

1.  To  prevent  inflation  by  siphoning  oS  the  present  excess 
lurchasing  power  of  the  people  due  to  the  scarcity  of  goods. 
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2.  To  aid  in  financing  the  prosecution  of  the  war  by  mak- 
ing available  for  the  use  of  the  government  the  instalment 
monies  collected  from  purchasers. 

3.  To  establish  a  backlog  of  orders  for  civilian  goods  when 
the   war   is   over  and   thereby   make   possible   quick   re-em- 
ployment. 

4.  To  hold  essential  selling  staffs  together,  so  as  to  be  ready 
for  post-war  marketing.  , 

5.  To  keep  alive  and  preserve  during  the  war  period  the 
value  of  the  goodwill  of  trade  names  and  brands. 

But  the  pressure  of  war  production  has  been  incessant 
and  none  of  these  plans  has  yet  been  approved  by  the 
manufacturers  in  any  of  the  durable  goods  industries. 

A  canvass  I  made  last  summer,  nevertheless  indicated 
that  the  selling  divisions  of  national  manufacturing  com- 
panies had  a  lively  interest  in  post-war  instalment  selling. 
One  of  these  manufacturers,  for  example,  charged  a  plan- 
ning unit  with  developing  an  instalment  program  which 
would  incorporate  the  idea  of  placing  deposits  with  the 
government  as  an  aid  in  prosecuting  the  war.  An  execu- 
tive of  a  leading  auto  manufacturing  corporation  saw  in 
the  proposal  the  preservation  of  its  organization  of  fran- 
chise dealers,  which  had  taken  years  to  build  up.  Dealers 
and  distributors  of  refrigerators,  air-conditioning,  and 
automobiles  similarly  saw  in  it  the  salvage  of  their  selling 
staffs.  Representatives  of  finance  companies  saw  pos- 
sibilities of  functioning  as  collection  agencies;  newspaper 
publishers  and  advertising  agencies  saw  opportunities  for 
keeping  trade  accounts  alive.  There  was  self  interest  in 
these  attitudes;  but  I  was  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
practical  businessmen  were  convinced  that  consumers 
would  see  their  stake  in  such  a  program  and  would  will- 
ingly participate  if  it  were  sponsored  at  once  by  leading 
manufacturers  and  the  government. 

James  L.  Wick,  business  analyst  of  Prentice  Hall,  Inc., 
put  it  this  way: 

WHY  SHOULDN'T  the  public  start  buying  post-war  automo- 
biles NOW — paying  for  them  on  the  instalment  plan  and 
having  them  fully  paid  for  by  the  time  the  war  is  over?  It 
would  cut  down  CURRENT  buying  power,  thus  helping  to  re- 
duce the  most  threatening  cause  of  inflation.  It  would  build 
up  buying  power  for  the  post-war  period  when  many  are 
worrying  about  the  possibility  of  a  crash. 

The  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  carried  out  a  nation- 
wide survey  of  family  needs  anticipated  during  the  first 
six  months  after  the  end  of  hostilities.  Its  findings  were 
brought  out  in  September,  and  included  this  analysis: 

To  finance  consumer-planned  purchases,  56  percent  of  the 
families  said  they  were  able  to  save  at  the  present  time — 29 
percent  are  laying  away  8  percent  or  more  of  their  monthly 
income,  and  35  percent  are  planning  to  have  an  accumulated 
annual  saving  of  10  percent  or  more.  Fifty-nine  percent  of  the 
families  are  putting  money  into  war  bonds  and  stamps;  50 
percent  are  using  life  insurance;  16  percent  savings  accounts: 
16  percent  are  paying  off  mortgages  and  10  percent  are  chan- 
neling their  funds  into  other  savings  or  investments.  Nine- 
teen percent  are  saving  for  a  specific  post-war  purchase. 

Said  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  in  its  October  3,  1942 
issue: 

.  .  .  Representatives  of  industry,  business,  and  the  govern- 
ment have  for  some  time  been  discussing  a  plan  .  .  .  that 
people  be  permitted  to  buy  tomorrow's  prosperity  today.  The 
money  lent  to  the  government  under  this  plan  would  be  used 
for  guns,  planes,  and  tanks  ....  When  the  war  is  over,  the 


certificates  would  be  applied  to  the  price  of  a  new  car  or  a 
dining-room  suite,  the  producer  redeeming  the  certificates 
at  the  Treasury.  Thus,  war  saving  is  stimulated  through 
the  addition  of  a  definite  purpose  for  some  of  the  money 
saved.  Manufacturers  could  count  on  purchasing  power  to  be 
used  for  goods  they  will  want  to  produce,  but  on  which 
they  will  be  uncertain  where  to  begin.  Post-war  employment 
and  purchasing  power  are,  to  a  limited  extent  at  any  rate, 
advanced  from  somewhat  ambitious  blueprints  to  the  status 
of  a  backlog.  .  .  . 

Meanwhile,  a  review  was  made  by  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  of  plans  and  proposals  in  the  light  of  its 
own  studies.  This  was  in  the  hands  of  Rolf  Nugent, 
economist  and  special  adviser,  former  chief  of  the  auto- 
mobile rationing  section.  Mr.  Nugent  had  long  been  asso- 
ciated with  Leon  Henderson,  the  pioneer  chief  of  OPA, 
in  the  work  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  in  the  field 
of  small  loans;  and  he  brought  an  exact  knowledge  of 
consumer  credit  to  the  project.  With  a  group  of  collabo- 
rators, Mr.  Nugent  crystallized  a  master  plan,  which,  as 
this  is  written,  is  before  the  Treasury  and  various  indus- 
trial experts,  as  a  basis  for  joint  government  and  industry 
consideration  and  action. 

Instalment  Buying  in  Reverse 

PREPARED  AFTER  MONTHS  OF  INTENSIVE  STUDY  OF  POST-WAR 
finance  and  employment,  this  master  plan  would  give  the 
American  people  the  opportunity  now  to  purchase  auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators,  electric  stoves,  farm  equipment, 
air-conditioning,  and  other  consumer  durable  goods.  Pay- 
ment for  the  goods  would  be  made  by  instalments  during 
the  war.  Deliveries  would  be  made  after  the  war.  Mean- 
while the  monies  paid  in  would  be  used  by  the  govern- 
ment in  its  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Purchasers  of  goods  under  this  plan  will  get  (1)  priority 
of  delivery  as  against  those  who  delay  buying  until  after 
the  war;  and  (2)  a  discount  of  at  least  10  percent  from 
post-war  prices.  This  discount  would  be  the  aggregate 
of  what  the  government  would  pay  for  the  use  of  the 
money  during  the  war  and  what  the  dealers  who  make 
deliveries  of  the  goods  after  the  war  would  forego  out 
of  their  normal  gross  profit.  For  the  use  of  the  monies 
deposited  with  it  under  the  plan,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
government  would  pay  approximately  the  same  interest  as 
it  now  pays  on  War  Bonds. 

The  control  of  priorities  and  the  issuance  of  the  cer- 
tificates of  purchase  under  the  plan  would  be  under  the 
control  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  through  whom  the 
monies  collected  would  be  made  available  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  plan  makes  no  attempt,  and  wisely  so,  to  sell  goods 
by  sample  or  description.  The  uncertainty  of  the  war's 
duration  clearly  would  make  such  an  attempt  futile.  As 
the  experience  of  war  manufacturers  in  plastics,  alumi- 
num, and  other  materials  grows,  engineers  have  become 
more  and  more  reluctant  to  prophesy  the  design  and 
structure  of  post-war  goods. 

Under  the  plan,  no  definite  make  or  model  need  be 
chosen  by  purchasers  now.  Shopping  can  await  the  time 
when  automobiles  roll  off  the  production  line.  If  the  war 
comes  to  an  early  conclusion,  manufacturers,  like  Alfred 
P.  Sloan  of  General  Motors,  predict  that  most  probably 
the  1942  models  of  automobiles,  refrigerators  and  other 
durables,  with  such  improvements  as  can  be  readily  made, 
will  be  the  first  available.  The  tools  and  dies  for  diesc 


goods  have  not  been  scrapped  and  can  be  put  into  use  in 
a  comparatively  few  months  for  civilian  production.  If 
the  war  is  a  long  one,  new  designs  and  models  may  b« 
worked  out  after  the  peak  of  war  production  of  tanks, 
ships,  and  planes  has  passed. 

The  plan  also  solves  the  problem  of  the  price  at  which 
the  post-war  goods  shall  be  sold  by  providing  that  pur- 
chasers may  choose  goods  within  price  ranges:  thus,  in 
the  case  of  autos— $700  to  $1,000;  $1,000  to  $1,500;  and 
$1,500  to  $2,000. 

Under  the  plan,  therefore,  a  purchaser  need  only  decide 
which  of  the  durable  goods  he  wishes  to  buy  and  in  whal 
price  range.  Once  that  decision  is  made,  he  makes  a 
specified  down  payment  and  signs  the  instalment  pur- 
chase contract.  This  will  specify  the  number  and  th« 
amount  of  each  instalment  payment  required  to  complete 
the  purchase.  He  also  elects  what  date  each  month  latei 
remittances  will  be  paid.  When  he  makes  his  first  instal- 
ment payment,  he  receives  a  book  from  the  collecting 
agency  designated.  After  all  instalments  have  been  paid, 
the  dealer  from  whom  he  has  originally  procured  the 
contract  delivers  to  him  a  paid  up  certificate  with  hit 
priority  number.  This  certificate  will  then  entitle  him  tc 
delivery  of  the  article  he  has  purchased  at  the  merchandise 
value  of  110  percent  of  what  he  has  paid  in.  If  the  delivery 
price  of  the  automobile  is  less  than  this,  the  purchaser  will 
receive  the  cash  difference  from  the  dealer  making  de- 
livery. If  the  price  is  more,  the  purchaser  will  add  the 
difference  in  cash  to  his  certificate  or  arrange  for  financing 
in  later  instalments. 

If  the  purchaser  chooses  not  to  take  delivery  after  th« 
war  when  he  is  entitled  to  it,  his  certificate  will  be  re- 
deemable for  the  full  amount  paid  by  him. 

Thus  the  purchaser  of  a  $1,000  automobile  certificate 
would  be  entitled  to  a  post-war  car  with  a  sales  Value  oi 
$1,100  if  he  waits  until  the  car  is  ready  for  delivery — CM 
to  $1,000  in  cash.  At  any  time  before  he  is  entitled  to  de- 
livery, he  will  be  able  to  cash  his  certificate  for  the  amount 
he  has  paid  in,  less  the  actual  cost  of  selling  and  collection, 
If  the  automobile  should  be  ready  for  delivery  before  in- 
stalment payments  under  the  contract  are  completed,  pur- 
chasers will  be  able  to  arrange  with  the  usual  finance  com- 
panies to  make  payments  on  the  balance. 

Safeguards  for  Post- War  Consumers 

CONSUMERS  WILL  BE  PROTECTED  UNDER  THE  PLAN  IN  A 
number  of  important  respects. 

First:  Given  a  free  choice  to  shop  around  vrith  certificates, 
they  will  not  be  buying  a  pig-in-a-poke.  The  usefulness  and 
technical  performance  of  our  automobiles,  refrigerators,  oil 
burners,  and  other  durable  goods  have  long  been  demon- 
strated. The  consumer  knows  that  Chevrolet,  Ford,  Plymouth, 
and  other  automobile  manufacturers  will  make  good  cars; 
and  that  Frigidaire,  General  Electric,  Kelvinator,  Servel, 
Westinghouse  and  others  will  make  good  refrigerators. 
Second:  Price  and  quality  competition  will  be  as  keen  as 
ever.  While  the  original  dealer  is  paid  a  commission  for  his 
services  in  selling  the  certificate,  his  real  profit  in  the  trans- 
action is  realized  on  the  delivery.  There  would  thus  be  just 
as  strong  competition  among  dealers  as  there  was  before  the 
war.  As  a  result,  manufacturers  would  be  compelled  to  meet 
each  other's  competition  to  deliver  the  best  product  at  the 
lowest  price. 

Third:  Through  the  control  of  priorities  there  will  be  no 
discrimination  in  deliveries  by  dealers  among  their  customers. 
Precedence  of  delivery  will  be  (Continued  on  page  30) 
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Can  Europe's  Youth  Be  Salvaged? 


by  HEINZ  SOFFNER 

Another  writer  in  this  issue  voices  American  faith  in  our  youth  and  its 
democratic  future.  Here  Mr.  Soffner  shows  how  the  Nazis  line  up  Euro- 
pean youth  for  their  savage  program;  and  how  the  United  Nations  can 
help  these  exploited  young  people  regain  freedom  and  human  dignity. 


Tm\L     WARFARE     HAS    GIVEN     THE     YOUTH     OF     TODAY     UN- 

•ecedented  responsibility.  Only  the  young,  toughened  by 
specialized  training,  ready  for  self-sacrifice,  can  endure  its 
incredible  strain  on  body,  mind,  and  spirit.  Panzer  troops, 
airmen,  parachutists,  commandos,  submarine  crews  are 
youths  in  dieir  'teens  and  early  twenties. 

"Ni-vcr  in  the  field  of  human  conflict  was  so  much 
owed  by  so  many  to  so  few,"  said  Winston  Churchill 
after  the  R.A.F.  had  won  the  Batde  of  Britain.  The 
revolutionary  development  of  military  techniques  since 
1918,  instead  of  reducing  the  soldier  to  a  mere  "war 
machine  operator,"  as  many  experts  predicted,  gave  the 
individual  more  importance  than  in  World  War  I. 

Youth  in  this  war  does  not  represent  mere  numbers,  but 
rather  the  elements  of  personal  valor  and  skill.  Nor  is 
this  new  significance  of  youth  restricted  to  the  battlcfronts. 
Army  staffs,  public  administrations,  political  organisms, 
war  industry,  facing  situations  of  swift  and  unpredictable 
change,  also  are  insatiable  in  recruiting  young  people. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  world  seemed  to  have  no  place  for 
die  rising  generation.  According  to  the  1940  census,  35 
percent  of  all  the  unemployed  in  this  country  were  under 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  although  only  22  percent  of  the 
employable  population  was  in  that  age  group.  In  Germany 
in  1934,  620,000  boys  leaving 
school  found  only  155,700 
available  jobs.  Students  saw 
little  opportunity  to  launch 
their  chosen  careers.  The 
anxious  voice  of  youth  was 
given  scant  attention  by 
their  elders,  who  were  diem- 
selves  struggling  desperately 
against  economic  chaos. 

In  the  worldwide  revolu- 
tion of  which  the  war  is  the 
current  phase,  the  new  role 
of  youth  is  vital  not  only  to 
the  military  outcome  but  to 
the  whole  future  of  society. 
This  train  of  events  started 
in  Europe.  Let  us  trace  the 
changing  youth  pattern  in 
European  countries. 

The  post-war  depression 
in  Europe  hit  every  coun- 
try's rising  generation  even 
harder  than  the  older  people. 
Millions  of  boys  and  girls 
were  unable  to  gain  training 
and  jobs,  personal  independ- 
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cnce  (from  their  farrulies  or  from  relief  organizations), 
and  community  status.  Such  traditional  outlets  as  new 
business  enterprise  or  emigration  were  closed.  Desperate 
youth  either  tried  to  turn  away  from  bitter  reality,  to 
alpinism,  vegetarianism,  mysticism  or  other  -isms,  at- 
tempting to  create  for  themselves  an  "escapist"  world  of 
their  own.  or  became  the  prey  of  political  extremists,  left 
or  right. 

Youth  in  Hitler's  Germany 

HITLER  CAME  TO  POWER  LARGELY  ON  THE  SHOULDERS  OF 
frustrated  German  youdi.  At  the  end  of  1932,  more  than 
40  percent  of  the  Nazi  party  members  were  between 
eighteen  and  thirty  years  of  age.  Hitler  made  the  young 
men  soldiers,  storm  troopers,  policemen,  or  ^munitions 
workers.  He  made  the  girls  farmhands,  domestic  servants, 
social  workers  in  innumerable  Nazi  agencies,  or  clerical 
workers  in  the  new  government  bureaus. 

But  Hitler  did  much  more  for  his  young  pawns.  He  gave 
organized  Hitler  Youth  precedence  over  the  family  and 
over  the  school,  thus  gratifying  German  youth  in  its  age- 
old  opposition  to  a  rigid  educational  system  and  to  an 
almost  military  domination  at  home.  He  offered  youth 
grandiose  opportunities  in  the  party  and  the  government. 

Young  men  in  their  twenties 
rose  rapidly  to  top-flight 
leadership  in  the  Nazi  move- 
ment— Baldur  von  Schirach 
who  became  national  leader 
of  the  Nazi  Students'  League 
at  twenty-one,  Nazi  Reich 
Youth  Leader  at  twenty- 
four,  and  one  of  the  Nazi 
party  policy  makers  (Reichs- 
leitung)  at  twenty-five; 
Rudolf  Schmeer,  who  at 
twenty-six  was  Deputy  Gau- 
leiter and  at  twenty-eight 
director  of  the  "leadership 
office"  at  Labor  Front  head- 
quarters and  a  member  of 
the  Reichstag;  Albert  For- 
ster,  head  of  the  white  collar 
workers'  branch  of  the 
Labor  Front,  who  in  his 
early  twenties  was  already  a 
Reichsredner  (party  speaker 
sent  on  nationwide  tours) 
and  at  twenty-eight  Gau- 
leiter in  Danzig;  Heinrich 
Hunke.  who  at  twenty-two 
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European    photos 
Amenable   Dutch   youth   leaving   The  Hague  to   fight  with   the  Nazis   on   the   Russian   front 

was  county  leader  for  Lippe  and  Westphalia,  at  twenty- 
five  research  assistant  in  the  Reichswehr  Ministry  and,  at 
twenty-seven,  assistant  director  in  the  Gauleitung  Gross- 
Berlin  and  special  delegate  on  economic  policies  at 
Munich.  Thousands  of  such  "bright  young  men"  stepped 
into  important  places  in  Hitler's  new  hierarchy. 

The  stSry  of  how  Hitler  changed  Germany's  educa- 
tional system,  and  how,  year  by  year,  he  drafted  eight 
million  German  boys  and  girls  ten  to  eighteen  years  of 
age  for  the  privileged,  compulsory  Hitler-]  ugend,  has 
been  told  in  many  articles  and  books,  most  recently  by 
Gregor  Ziemer  ("Education  for  Death"),  Hans  Siemsen 
("Hitler  Youth"),  and  in  Prof.  E.  Y.  Hartshorne's  pam- 
phlet, "German  Youth  and  the  Nazi  Dream  of  Victory." 
It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  that  story  here. 

But  how  does  German  youth  stand  up  under  the  im- 
pact of  war?  How  is  the  war  affecting  youth  in  the  oc- 
cupied countries  of  Europe?    And  what  is  American  re- 
sponsibility for  Europe's  youth — now  and  after 
victory  ? 

Thus  far,  German  youth  has  been  able  to  "take 
it."  German  tanks,  submerged  in  French  rivers 
by  their  suicidal  drivers  to  pave  a  path  for  their 
comrades;  German  parachutists  over  Crete,  leap- 
ing into  the  murderous  fire  of  the  defenders; 
German  war  prisoners,  killed  while  attempting 
to  escape  from  Canadian  camps  to  honor  the 
birthday  of  the  Fuehrer — there  is  ample  testimony 
to  the  efficiency  of  Nazi  education.  The  marked 
difference  in  spirit  between  younger  and  older 
German  soldiers  proves  that  Nazi  indoctrination 
makes  better  fighters  than  traditional  army  train- 
ing. 

But  German  youth  is  paying  a  ghastly  price  for 
its  privileged  place  in  Hitler's  New  Order.  Can 
all  the  jobs  obtained  in  occupied  countries,  all  the 
license  allowed  Hitler's  young  barbarians,  com- 
pensate German  youth  for  its  rapidly  rising  death 
toll  on  expanding  battlef rents  ?  For  the  denial  of 
self-direction  in  their  lives,  for  the  distortion  of 
their  education,  and  their  degradation  from  hu- 
man beings  into  cogs  of  the  state  machine? 


People  who  left  Germany  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1941-42  report 
a  significant  contrast  between  the 
young  Nazis  of  military  age, 
those  twenty  to  thirty  years  old, 
and  the  oncoming  generation, 
the  boys  in  their  'teens.  Here 
are  reflected  the  first  effects  of 
the  Russian  campaign  with  its 
heavy  casualties  and  the  long 
postponement  of  Hitler's  prom- 
ised victory. 

"What  does  this  war  mean  to 
me?"  a  German  youngster  asked 
one  observer.  "The  older  ones, 
who   got   safe   positions   in   the 
conquered  territories  or  here  at 
home,   are   well  off.     But  how 
about  us?   All  these  years  we've 
had  to  run  errands  for  the  Hitler 
Youth  after  school.  In  the  eve- 
nings,   meetings.    On    Sundays, 
marching  and  parades.  In  vaca- 
tion, military  camp  or  harvest  work.   We  are  never  left- 
alone,  never  allowed  to  be  ourselves.  Now  I  have  to  give 
a  year  of  labor  service.    After  that,  the  army.    The  end — 
somewhere  in  the  endless  plains  of  Russia!" 

We  must  not  exaggerate  the  significance  of  such  isolated 
cases.  But  neither  must  we  overlook  these  signs  of  re- 
sentment against  the  merciless  coercion  of  young  bodies 
and  minds. 

This  is  what  Nazism  has  done  to  the  youth  of  its 
idolized  "Aryan"  super-race.  And  yet  German  youth  is 
infinitely  better  off  than  youth  of  the  non-German  nations 
within  Hitler's  reach.  German  youth  still  helps  rule  over 
the  conquered  countries  of  Europe,  still  has  access  to  all 
kinds  of  "master-class"  positions,  is  better  fed,  better 
clad,  better  housed  than  European  youth  of  other  na^ 
tionalities. 

Let  us  look  at  Nazi-dominated  youth  beyond  the 
1938  frontiers  of  the  Reich. 


Quisling's   Norwegian  recruits — for  military    training  in    Germany 
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European    photos 
Giving  the   Hitler   salute,   the   first   lot  of  French  war  prisoners  are  returned  from  Germany  in  exchange  for  French  workmen 


German  Youth  in  Conquered  Countries 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  OF  GERMAN  DESCENT  HAVE  BEEN  INCORPORATED 
into  the  Hitler  Youth  which  quickly  spread  its  tight  net- 
work in  the  wake  of  the  advancing  German  armies.  A 
special  delegate  of  the  Reich  Youth  leader  was  appointed 
for  the  General  Government  of  Poland,  to  organize  young 
Germans  and  to  control  young  Poles.  In  April  1942,  the 
Hitler  Youth  in  Poland  was  given  the  same  privileges  as 
in  the  Reich,  with  a  Youth  Office  in  the  General  Govern- 
ment. 

In  Czechoslovakia,  youth  is  regimented  by  the  Bejehls- 
stellf  Bofhmen  und  Maehren  (central  command  for 
Bohemia  and  Moravia)  of  the  Hitler  Youth.  An  institute 
for  national-political  education  was  established  at  Castle 
Ploschkowitz,  to  select  fu- 
ture Nazi  leaders  from  the 
elite  of  the  Sudeten 
youth.  The  past  summer, 
the  puppet  administration 
of  the  "Protectorate"  intro- 
duced a  compulsory  youth 
organization  for  all 
"Aryan"  Czech  boys  and 
girls  between  ten  and 
eighteen  years  of  age. 

In  Alsace  and  Lorraine, 
the  Hitler  Youth  originally 
was  called  "German 
People's  Youth."  In  Stras- 
bourg eighty  Nazi  kinder- 
gartens, caring  for  4,000 


to  begin  Germanization  in  pre-school  years.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1941,  in  spite  of  war  restrictions,  500  young  people 
from  these  provinces  were  taken  on  an  extensive  tour  of 
the  Reich,  to  impress  them  with  the  vastness  and  power 
of  the  Fuehrer's  realm.  A  company  of  450  girl  leaders 
from  Lorraine  spent  their  long  vacation  in  a  summer 
training  camp  at  Metz,  together  with  400  Nazi  girl  leader* 
from  other  districts  of  western  Germany.  At  the  same 
time,  numerous  groups  of  Hitler  Youth  from  the  Altreich 
were  ordered  to  take  summer  trips  into  the  two  annexed 
French  provinces. 

The  German  Labor  Front  is  continuing  its  annual 
vocational  contest  for  German  youth  in  foreign  countries, 
which  is  not  merely  propaganda,  but  a  means  of  uncover- 
ing budding  talent  for 
Nazi  war  industry.  These 
contests,  patterned  after 
similar  contests  in  the 
Reich,  include  practical 
and  theoretical  tests  in  the 
contestants'  occupa- 
tions, and  examinations  in 
academic  subjects  and 
Nazi  ideology.  In  1940,  ac- 
cording to  official  Nazi 
statements,  there  were 
2,600  participants  from 
about  fifty  countries,  prob- 
ably counting  each  con- 
quered territory  and  each 
puppet  regime  separately. 


n  a  day,  were  set  Up        Young  Spanish  guests  at  the  summer  fighting  games  in  Germany  Pro-Nazi    youth     groups 
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from  eleven  European  countries  were  the  honored  guests 
of  the  Reich  Youth  Leader  at  the  Summer  Fighting 
Games  in  August  1941,  in  Breslau.  In  the  summer  of 
1942,  the  Reich  Youth  Leadership,  in  keeping  with 
Hitler's  general  "New  Europe"  propaganda,  began  to 
organize  an  all-European  Nazi  Youth  Federation  on  a 
large  scale.  The  spectacular  beginning  was  a  Youth  Mani- 
festation for  European  Culture,  held  June  18  to  23  in 
Weimar.  After  the  meeting,  the  assembled  Nazi-Fascist 
youth  leaders  of  a  dozen  European  countries  were  the 
guests  of  the  Italian  Fascist  Youth  in  Florence. 

The  first  business  session  of  the  All-European  Youth 
Federation  was  held  in  September  1942,  in  Vienna,  where 
Baldur  von  Schirach,  founder  of  the  Hitler  Youth  and 
still  Director  of  Youth  Affairs  in  the  supreme  Nazi  Party 
Cabinet,  now  serves  as  Reich  Governor  for  Austria. 
Axmann,  Schirach's  successor  in  the  Reich  Youth  Leader- 
ship, and  Vidussoni,  general  secretary  of  the  Italian 
Fascist  Party,  were  appointed  joint  presidents  of  the 
federation. 

How  the  Germans  Use  Pro-Nazi  Youth 

PRESSING  NEED  FOR  ADDITIONAL  MANPOWER  CAUSES  THE 
Nazis  to  exploit  amenable  youth  in  the  conquered  or 
satellite  countries  in  four  chief  directions:  young  men  to 
go  as  anti-Bolshevist  volunteers  to  the  Russian  front; 
girls  to  bear  children  to  German  fathers  and  thus  to  in- 
crease the  "master  race";  political  youth  groups  to  police 
and  to  spy  upon  their  fellow  countrymen  and  to  staff  the 
various  puppet  governments;  most  recently,  "farm  ap- 
prentices" for  eastern  Europe,  to  help  colonize  these  fertile 
regions  and  to  build  up  a  "safety  belt"  between  the  Reich 
and  Russia. 

Anti-Bolshevist  volunteers,  few  in  numbers,  but  much 
publicized  by  the  Axis,  have  been  recruited  in  Spain, 
France,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  and  Nor- 
way. Originally  intended  to  serve  as  propaganda  units 
for  the  "United  Europe  Crusade  Against  Bolshevism," 
they  seem  in  fact  to  have  been  used  simply  as  cannon 
fodder  and  their  casualties  are  reported  to  be  extremely 
high.  Persistent  complaints  in  the  Nazi-controlled  press 
of  Belgium,  the  Netherlands  and  elsewhere,  about  the 
"outrageous"  boycott  of  the  volunteers  and  their  families, 
indicate  that  as  propaganda  this  enlistment  of  youth  is  a 
failure. 

Thus  Mr.  Blokzijl,  the  Dutch  "Lord  Haw-Haw,"  in  a 
broadcast  last  August  revealed  that  375  Nazi  volunteers 
destined  for  the  eastern  front  were  hailed  as  "traitors"  on 
their  way  to  the  railroad  station  at  The  Hague.  A  group 
of  these  volunteers  complained  in  a  recent  announcement 
in  the  Amsterdam  daily  Algemeen  Handehblad:  "Many 
of  our  comrades  have  lost  all  connection  with  their  rela- 
tives by  volunteering.  Hence  many  of  them  have  been 
deprived  of  their  homes.  They  complain  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  spending  their  leaves  in  the  homeland  .  .  ." 
Recently  two  women  and  a  man  were  sentenced  to  one 
year's  imprisonment  in  Amsterdam  for  shouting  "malig- 
nant and  unrepeatable  words"  at  Dutch  Nazis  leaving  for 
the  Russian  front. 

Producing  children  by  German  fathers  is  encouraged 
throughout  occupied  Europe,  provided,  of  course,  that  the 
mothers-to-be  are  of  "desirable  racial  background."  Seyss- 
Inquart,  Reich  Commissioner  in  the  Netherlands,  author- 
izes marriages  between  German  soldiers  and  minor  girls 
without  the  consent  of  the  girls'  parents.  Norwegian 


girls  who  consort  with  Germans  and  become  pregnant, 
are  granted  free  transportation  to  Germany  and  free  care 
for  one  month  before  and  one  month  after  confinement, 
provided  they  give  the  child  to  the  German  state  and 
themselves  remain  as  workers  in  the  Reich.  The  pro- 
cedure has  been  further  regulated  by  a  decree  of  the  Reich 
Government  "to  preserve  and  to  promote  racially  valuable 
Germanic  heritage"  in  children  "begotten  by  members  of 
the  German  armed  forces  in  the  occupied  Dutch  and 
Norwegian  territories  and  borne  by  Dutch  or  Norwegian 
women."  The  elaborate  provisions  of  the  decree  include 
the  placing  of  the  children  in  foster  homes  in  Germany 
and  employment  for  the  mothers.  The  decree  author- 
izes the  high  command  of  the  Wehrmacht  to  extend  these 
provisions  to  other  occupied  territories. 

Native  fascist  and  pro-Nazi  youth  organizations  in  the 
conquered  countries  have  been  newly  created,  or  developed 
from  weak  groups  into  important  agencies  by  making 
them  the  only  route  to  official  positions  and  the  only 
lawful  meeting  places  for  youth.  These  organizations 
control  youth  hostels,  summer  camps,  schools,  and  labor 
service.  Among  these  groups  are  Quisling's  Unghirden 
(young  storm  troopers)  and  Ungdotnsfyltyng  (Nazi 
youth)  in  Norway;  young  Rexists  and  Flemish  nation- 
alists in  Belgium;  the  Union  Populaire  de  la  Jeunesse, 
Jeunesses  nationals!  populaires  and  other  French  youth 
movements;  Mussert's  National  Jfugdstorm  in  the  Neth- 
erlands; youth  sections  of  the  terrorist  Ustasa  in  Croatia, 
and  similar  organizations  in  Latvia,  Bulgaria,  Rumania, 
and  elsewhere. 

All  these  groups  represent  only  small  minorities  of 
each  country's  youth,  but  the  Nazis  try  to  put  them  in 
control  over  the  "unreliable"  majorities.  In  Norway,  a 
decree  of  March  1, 1942,  made  membership  in  the  Quisling 
youth  movement  compulsory  for  all  boys  and  girls  be- 
tween ten  and  sixteen  years.  Special  training  for  future 
leaders  is  being  provided. 

Young  Dutchmen,  seventeen  to  twenty-five  years  old, 
have  been  recruited  for  the  Nazi  Elite  Guards.  They  arc 
promised  civil  employment  after  six  months  service; 
after  two  years,  they  may  acquire  German  citizenship;  a 
member  of  four  years  standing  is  promised  a  farm  ol 
60  to  75  acres.  Labor  service  has  been  made  compulsory 
for  a  period  of  six  months.  School  teachers  have  to  go 
to  Germany  for  "re-training"  in  the  Oldenburg  training 
center  of  the  Nazi  Teachers'  League.  The  ancient  Uni- 
versity of  Leyden  has  been  closed  for  more  than  a  year, 
because  of  the  uncompromising  anti-Nazi  attitude  of  stu- 
dents and  faculty.  In  the  future,  the  Dutch  Nazi  Students 
League  alone  is  to  decide  who  is  "worthy"  of  higher  edu- 
cation under  the  New  Order.  Every  student  must  have 
spent  one  year  in  the  labor  service.  He  cannot  choose  his 
university,  but  must  report  for  examination  at  Utrecht, 
where  he  will  be  informed  whether  and  where  he  will  be 
allowed  to  study.  Of  the  former  Leyden  students,  only 
those  whose  field  of  study  was  theology,  natural  science, 
literature,  or  philosophy,  are  admitted  to  the  examinations. 

Thousands  of  the  promising  crop'of  youthful  Quislings 
from  many  lands  take  turns  in  the  Foreign  Youth  Train- 
ing Camps  of  the  Reich  Youth  Leader  near  Munich,  or 
the  International  House  of  the  Hitler  Youth  ia  Gatow-on- 
the-Havel  near  Berlin.  There  they  receive  Nazi  political 
and  military  instruction,  eat  army  rations,  and  wear  smart 
uniforms.  Even  dates  with  members  of  the  Nazi  Girls' 
League  are  included  in  the  "all-around"  curriculum. 
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After  completing  the  course,  they  return  to  their  home- 
lands to  get  positions  with  the  occupation  authorities  and 
to  preach  the  Fuehrer's  gospel  to  their  fellow  countrymen. 
Attempts  to  recruit  Norwegian,  Danish,  and  Dutch 
youth  for  farming  in  eastern  Europe  started  in  the  spring 
of  1942.  In  Norway,  Quisling's  youth  leader,  Axel  Slang, 
has  issued  an  appeal  to  boys  between  seventeen  and 
twenty-four  to  volunteer  for  work  with  German  colonists 
in  the  Ostland  (eastern  Poland,  the  Baltic  States,  parts  of 
White  Russia,  and  the  Ukraine).  He  promises  farms  to 
those  who  prove  efficient.  In  Denmark,  the  German 
Reich  Youth  Leader  invites  boys  and  girls  from  fourteen 
to  seventeen  to  take  four  years  of  practical  and  theoretical 
farm  training  in  the  East.  After  graduation,  groups  of 
twenty  boys  will  be  given  collective  farms,  with  buildings, 
livestock  and  equipment,  while  the  girls  are  to  become 
farmers'  wives.  In  the  Netherlands,  a  call  for  sixteen 
and  seventeen-year-old  boys  for  the  same  purpose  was 
broadcast  over  the  Nazi-controlled  radio  only  a  few  weeks 
before  Nazi  plans  for  the  wholesale  transportation  of 
three  million  Hollanders  to  Ostland  became  known. 

Youth  of  "Inferior  Races" 

This  exploitation  of  amenable  "Aryan"  youth,  however 
harsh  and  humiliating,  is  far  better  than  the  treatment 
meted  out  to  the  youth  of  the  "inferior  races,"  to  young 
Poles,  Czechs,  Frenchmen,  to  dissenters  and,  of  course, 
to  Jews  everywhere.  These  youths,  the  Germans  are  frank 
to  say,  face  serfdom  or  outright  extermination. 

The  program  of  extermination  spares  neither  the  un- 
born nor  the  babies  in  their  cradles.  In  Poland,  for  in- 
stance, by  a  decree  of  July  24,  1941,  the  Nazi  authorities 
restricted  the  sale  of  infant  food  to  German  babies.  Polish 
children  receive  only  half  the  milk  radon  allotted  to  little 
Germans  in  the  same  area.  Protective  regulations  against 
child  labor  have  been  officially  abolished  for  Polish  chil- 
dren. Millions  of  married  or  marriageable  young  French- 
men and  Poles  arc  held  in  German  prison  camps.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  are  confined  in  concentration  camps 
or  conscripted  for  battalions  of  laborers  forcibly  deported 
to  Germany.  Declining  birthrates,  soaring  figures  of  child 
mortality,  the  permanent,  crippling  results  of  malnutrition 


and  sub-human  living  conditions  are  to  weaken  and 
destroy  the  European  peoples  Hitler  has  condemned. 

Another  Nazi  weapon  for  degrading  future  gcnerationi 
of  the  "slave  nations"  is  the  methodical  withholding  of 
education.  All  Czech  and  Polish  universities  have  been 
closed,  two  thirds  of  the  Czech  high  schools  liquidated 
and  only  35  percent  of  the  Czech  children  graduating 
from  elementary  schools  are  allowed  to  enter  high  school. 
In  Poland,  only  elementary  education  and  a  few  craft 
schools  are  permitted.  In  the  Baltic  countries,  forestry 
and  agriculture  are  *the  two  curricula  open  to  college 
students. 

Moral  corruption  is  attempted  with  no  less  calculation. 
Large  scale  distribution  of  pornographic  literature  is 
reliably  reported  from  most  occupied  countries,  and  also 
the  increased  sale  of  liquor,  one  of  the  few  commodities 
not  subject  to  rationing.  For  the  "inferior"  races  the  Nazis 
encourage  gambling,  cheap  music,  and  "sexy"  vaudeville. 
They  prohibit  any  expression  of  national  culture  through 
music,  drama,  or  literature.  Since  the  Nazis  overran 
Poland,  they  have  not  permitted  the  publication  of  a 
single  book  in  the  Polish  language. 

"The  returns  from  the  alcohol  and  lottery  monopolies 
are  much  higher  [than  in  pre-war  Poland],"  reports 
Simon  Segal  in  his  recent  book,  "The  New  Order  in 
Poland."  "All  the  games  of  chance  in  gambling  houses 
that  were  made  legal  by  a  German  decree  are  under  the 
supervision  of  a  General  Board  of  the  Monopolies.  .  .  . 
People  of  German  race  are  forbidden  to  enter  a  gambling 
house. .  .  ." 

And  Jan  Evans,  writing  of  "The  Nazi  Order  in  Poland" 
describes  the  situation  as  follows: 

"While  Poles  arc  barred  from  access  to  books  of  a  serious 
character,  the  Nazi  authorities  have  begun  the  publication  of 
inferior  and  frequently  pornographic  magazine!  .  .  .  And 
while  opera  and  any  form  of  intelligent  drama  arc  not  per- 
mitied  on  the  Polish  stage,  revues  and  farces  are  allowed  .  .  . 

"A  memorandum  issued  by  the  Department  for  Education 

and  Propaganda  of  the  Governor  Generalship  has  laid  down 

definite  instructions  that  cultural  activity  may  not  go  beyond 

the  satisfaction  of  'elementary  needs  of  pleasure  and  amuse- 

( Continued  on  page  31) 


European 
Nazi    girl    leaders    and    young    women    from    other    lands    spend    the    summer    vacation    together    at    German    training    camps 
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St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  Carved  in  situ  out  of  a  poplar  trunk 
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The  Hearth  of  Life 


REFLECTIONS  ON   LOVINGKINDNESS 


by  SARAH  N.  CLEGHORN 


LuMM. KINDNESS    IS   A   RELIGION,   1   THINK,   THAT  GROWS   WILD 

n  the  human  heart.  As  all  our  varied  bread  comes  origin- 
ally from  wild  wheat  in  prehistoric  Asia,  so  I  believe 
ovmgkindness,  with  all  its  persuasive  come-hither, 
through  all  its  range  from  casual  cheer  and  comradery  to 
:hc  sublimities  of  compassion  and  tenderness,  roots  deep 
in  our  nature,  and  forms  its  childlike  contact  with  in- 
inity. 

Kind  looks  and  sounds  and  motions  are  a  natural 
Esperanto,  a  language  so  universal  that  beasts  understand 
t.  Explorers  and  naturalists  say  that  even  reptiles  respond 
to  it,  as  lizards  creep  and  sway  toward  the  sound  of  a 
lute  in  the  woods.  If  we  had  a  spectroscope  that  could 
detect  such  qualities,  we  might  find  the  element  of  un- 
selfish living  as  present  throughout  the  universe  as  is 
ron. 

Daily  observation  is  all  we  need  to  show  the  probability 
of  this.  Let  us  look  deep  in  our  own  hearts — what  is 
underneath  everything  else  there?  What  in  youth  and 
what  in  age,  but  a  great  thirst  for  loving?  We  thirst  also 
or  being  loved,  the  receiving;  but  far  more  ardently  for 
the  giving.  We  first  love,  then  long  to  be  requited  and 
dwell  in  mutual  bliss. 

What  is  there  in  the  summer  evening  light,  or  winter 
sunrise,  when  we  stand  so  long  and  gaze?  Isn't  it  to  re- 
ceive some  widening  and  deepening  of  the  heart,  some 
ntuition  of  future  friendship,  human  or  with  forest  and 
sea  ?  Tolstoi  became  aware  that  God  is  love  by  gazing  into 
a  flowering  tree  in  spring.  Perhaps  our  occasional  intense 
delight  in  nature  contains  in  solution  a  dim  realization 
hat  the  element  of  kindness  is  innate  in  the  universe. 
s  there  not  a  link  between  such  primitive  recognitions 
and  the  worked-out  conception  of  a  scientist  like  Kropot- 
cin,  of  "mutual  aid  as  a  factor  in  evolution?"  At  least 
there  surely  is  in  the  love  of  nature  often  a  sense  of 
union;  sometimes  of  reunion. 

Airs  of  the  Eden  of  youth 
Awake  and  stir  in  the  soul. 

Lovingkindness  is  the  southern  exposure,  the  home 
aspect,  the  hearth,  in  fact,  of  life. 

Each  of  us  has  known  a  moment,  and  if  we  arc  happy, 
many,  when  we  were  in  love  with  it.  Either  the  kindness 
of  another  lighted  up  life  for  us,  or  we  discovered  what 
>liss  it  is  to  show  kindness  to  another.  How  deeply  rooted 
n  natural  desire  is  being  good  to  one  another.  Can  any 
of  us  remember  a  time  when  we  were  not  responsive  to 
he  supremacy  of  loving  over  the  other  elements  of  life? 
What  gave  more  memorablencss  to  a  day  than  the 
moment  when  tenderness  came  into  your  own  voice  as 
t  replied  to  another?  Whether  it  became  spontaneously 
tender,  as  it  does  in  youth  only,  or  after  an  inward  effort, 
momentary  or  protracted,  such  as  older  people  learn  to 
make,  you  were  enabled  to  leave  dull  self-assertion  unex- 
ircsscd,  and  instead  gave  beauty  and  grace  to  human  rc- 
ations  by  a  syllable  or  look  of  affection,  comradeship,  or 
understanding  mirth. 


We  receive  lovingkindness  long  before  we  leave  the 
womb.  So  indispensable  is  this  religion  to  infant  life,  so 
dependent  arc  the  young  upon  it,  that  without  it  their 
bodies  cannot  continue  to  exist.  Before  the  mother  has 
strength  to  wash,  clothe,  cradle,  and  feed  the  baby,  other 
hands  thus  baptize  the  newborn  into  the  catholicity  of 
lovingkindness.  A  child  brought  up  in  a  household  with- 
out this  religion,  in  the  chilly  climate  life  presents  with- 
out it,  is  heartily  pitied  by  the  neighboring  families;  and 
their  compassionate  words,  touches,  little  gifts,  hospitality, 
convey  to  him  all  the  meaning  of  life.  But  not  alone  to 
him.  They  illuminate  life  to  the  givers. 

THINKING  or  LIFE  AS  WE  KNOW  IT,  WE  REALIZE  HOW  TRULY 
the  holy  spirit  of  lovingkindness  blows  where  it  listeth,  as 
Jesus  said.  We  realize  how  impalpable  are  its  altars,  how 
irregular  its  informal  services — services  indeed.  To  our 
comfort  we  realize  how  few  of  us  pass  a  day  without 
taking  part  in  one  of  these.  We  leave  our  gift,  the  cup 
of  cold  water,  before  the  altar  of  opportunity,  and  go  our 
way,  but  have  ourselves  partaken,  and  brought  fcllow- 
hungerers  to  partake  with  us,  of  a  holy  communion. 

Aristotle  said  that  the  power  of  God  is  of  this  kind,  that 
"it  draws  us  as  the  beloved  draws  the  lover."  I  believe 
human  hearts  turn  with  spontaneous  gladness  to  the  con- 
ception that  God  is  what  we  cannot  help  loving.  Wasn't 
our  obstinate  dissent  from  the  dull  exactions  of  one  or 
another  religious  system  really  caused  by  our  native  ideals 
rising  higher  than  what  was  being  offered  to  usr  We 
were  seeking  a  God  more  simple,  lovable,  and  great.  An 
angel  kept  quietly  saying  to  us,  "He  is  not  here;  He  is 
risen." 

It  was  not  so  much  because  of  our  selfishness  and  in- 
dolence that  we  were  dissatisfied,  1  think,  with  conceptions 
of  religion  as  a  discipline  for  painfully  perfecting  the  in- 
dividual soul.  We  were  dissatisfied  with  such  conceptions 
of  religion  because  we  wanted  religion  to  put  self  really 
second,  and  the  mutual  life  of  self  and  brother  really  first. 
We  have  been  homesick,  as  St.  Augustine  said — and  I 
believe  it  was  for  a  religion  of  lovingkindness. 

Perhaps  this  religion  will  prove  especially  acceptable  to 
scientific  thought  (as  science  becomes  more  and  more 
human),  by  its  transcendence  of  the  ever-personal  element, 
with  all  its  fixation  to  localities,  buildings,  books,  and 
special  periods  of  history.  Jesus  in  his  early  ministry  dis- 
couraged that  fond  possessiveness  and  almost  idolatrous 
person-worship,  and  found  for  it  an  immortal  sublima- 
tion, "Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  the  least  of  these,  ye 
did  it  unto  me." 

As  religions  outgrow  their  bounds  of  place  and  time, 
finding  more  and  more  scope  and  unity  in  their  essentials, 
there  may  be  between  religion  and  science  an  approach  as 
natural  as  gravitation.  And  perhaps  God  will  be  recog- 
nized first  as  capitalized  Lovingkindness;  and  later,  be- 
coming more  entrenched  in  human  behavior,  will  be 
called  plain  lovingkindness.  And  acceptable  worship  will 
be  clearly  understood  as  the  divine  life  of  being  good  to 
all. 
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Men's  Minds  and  Ships 


by  W.  H.  MICHAEL,  Captain  (Medical  Corps)  U.  5.  Navy 

In  this  illuminating  article  based  on  long  experience  with  men  and  war, 
a  navy  medical  officer  tells  how  he  believes  men's  minds — conditioned  for 
peace — can  be  brought  to  withstand  the  shock  of  battle. 


WE  SAW  A  HOLOCAUST  OF  MEN  AND  SHIPS  AT  PEARL  HARBOR. 

In  all  the  horror  of  that  morning  it  seemed  that  man  had 
done  his  worst  in  the  destruction  of  man  and  the  works 
of  man. 

But  beginning  that  day  and  on  through  the  days  that 
followed,  it  became  evident  that  the  damage  had  gone 
beyond  visible  destruction.  It  had  wrought  invisible  havoc 
with  men's  minds  as  well  as  with  men's  bodies  and  men's 
ships. 

Among  the  wounded  was  a  big  healthy-looking  sailor. 
He  was  trembling,  his  face  anxious,  his  eyes  wild. 
"Where's  your  wound?"  a  medical  officer  asked.  "I'm  not 
wounded.  I  try,  but  I  just  can't  take  it."  And  he  went  on 
sadly  repeating,  "I  can't  take  it." 

"Shell  shock.  Anxiety  neurosis,"  murmured  the  navy 
surgeon. 

On  the  next  day,  and  the  next,  and  the  next,  more 
cases  of  anxiety  neurosis  appeared.  It  is  the  commonest 
acute  form  of  the  violent  mental  shock  of  war  (not  to 
be  confused  with  the  physical  shock  of  explosive  blasts 
causing  breaks  in  tissue  with  visceral  rupture  or  multiple 
hemorrhages  within  the  skull,  the  chest,  or  the  abdomen) . 
But  there  were  other  varieties  of  damage  to  the  mind: 
soldiers'  heart  (effort  syndrome),  gastric  neuroses,  de- 
mentia praecox,  and  many  forms  of  psychosis  all  pre- 
cipitated by  the  shock  of  war.  For  the  unconscious  mind 
finds  devious  ways  to  defend  the  body,  and  the  mind 
whose  balance  has  been  destroyed  devises  devious  means 
of  creating  a  fanciful,  a  more  pleasant  mental  environ- 
ment to  replace  a  real  material  environment  which  has 
become  intolerable. 

The  same  action  that  had  destroyed  the  balance  and 
buoyancy  of  ships  had  also  destroyed  the  same  elements 
in  men's  minds.  For  men's  minds  are  like  ships.  Both 
go  down  when  their  buoyancy  is  destroyed.  Some  minds 
are  leaky  tramps  and  make  heavy  weather,  even  founder 
in  the  tranquillity  of  peace.  Some  are  destroyers — quick, 
aggressive,  but  not  able  to  withstand  a  great  shock,  a 
torpedo;  and  some  minds  are  like  battleships  which  may 
withstand  the  shock  of  one  or  two  torpedoes  and  remain 
afloat.  But  no  ship,  no  mind  is  unsinkable. 

Even  Trained  Men  Are  Like  Converted  Merchant  Ships 

YET  THERE  IS  AN  ESSENTIAL  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  SHIPS  AND 

minds:  When  a  sailor — who  knew  his  Hawaiian — saw 
the  destroyer  Shaw  explode  in  the  drydock,  he  exclaimed : 
"That  tin  can  is  pau."  Yet  in  two  months  the  Shaw  went 
back  to  the  mainland  under  her  own  steam.  I  saw  her 
picture  recently.  She  has  a  new  bow,  is  ready  to  fight. 
But  the  mental,  the  invisible  casualties:  as  far  as  active 

The  riews  and  opinions  expressed  in  this  article  are  not  necessarily 
those  of  the  Navy  Department. 


participation  in  the  war  is  concerned,  they  are  pau.  They 
are  out  of  active  service  for  good.  Of  all  the  non-battle 
casualties  who  went  to  the  mainland  in  the  month  after 
the  attack,  approximately  half  were  sick  with  mental 
disease.  The  best  they  can  hope  for  is  an  apparent  re- 
covery and  a  quiet  job.  Ships  can  be  rebuilt,  better,  more 
modern  than  before;  minds  can  only  be  patched. 

When  a  ship  goes  down,  the  cause  of  sinking  is  easily 
discoverable.  The  ship's  sides  may  have  been  blown  in, 
watertight  bulkheads  may  have  given  way.  But  some- 
times ships  sink  from  causes  which  might  have  been 
averted,  and  the  navy  has  developed  methods  to  limit  the 
damage  caused  by  bomb,  shell,  or  torpedo  and  to  prevent 
all  sinkings  which  can  be  prevented.  These  methods  con- 
stitute the  modern  science  of  damage  control. 

Damage  control  in  ships  built  for  war  begins  soon  after, 
the  laying  of  the  keel.   The  ship  is  divided  into  many 
compartments  by  watertight  bulkheads.  There  may  be 
blisters  to  prevent  the  explosion  of  a  torpedo  from  reach- 
ing vital  parts.   A  system  of  flooding  or  pumping  com- 
partments helps  to  keep  the  ship  on  an  even  keel  and 
to  maintain  buoyancy.  The  warship  is  built  with  the 
paramount  idea  of  carrying  armament  and  using  it  ef-; 
fectively. 

But  in  ships  built  for  peacetime,  the  possibilities  for 
damage  control  are  more  limited.  Their  bulkheads  might 
be  strengthened,  armament  for  defense  added,  crews 
trained  in  the  art  of  emergency  repairs,  guns  and  gun- 
crews added. 

Only  Hitler  has  attempted  to  create  men  built  for  war. 
Even  the  trained  navy  man  or  the  trained  soldier  was 
created  for  peace.  He  is  like  a  merchant  ship  in  which  the 
conversion  has  been  carried  out  as  completely  as  possible. 

But  just  as  the  merchant  ship  must  meet  certain  spe- 
cifications to  be  converted  to  war  purposes,  so  must  the 
civilian  meet  certain  specifications  —  both  physical  and 
mental.   It  is  the  mental  requirements  which  are  of  in-i 
terest  here.  Approximately  the  same  standards  are  used 
for  peacetime  as  for  wartime  service.  The  differences  in 
selection  which  result  are  due  to  the  speed  necessary  in  i 
war,  and  to  the  attitude  of  the  average  volunteer  as  comJ 
pared  with  the  average  selectee.  The  speed  of  induction 
of  the  wartime  recruit  is  likely  to  increase  the  number  of 
mental  misfits  in  the  services.  The  average  volunteer 
(whether  in  peace  or  war)  is  apt  to  disguise  any  defects: 
forget   that  his   mother   is   insane  or   that   he   has    had 
delirium  tremens  or  fits.  The  selectee,  on  the  contrary,  is ; 
more  likely  to  remember  everything  which  might  preventj 
his  induction,  even  remember  things  that  never  existedJ 
Therefore  each  class  presents  its  distinctive  problem. 

Certainly  the  man  whose  mental  buoyancy  corresponds! 
to  the  leaky  hulk  will  not  make  a  good  sailor,  soldier,  orl 
marine.  The  unsocial,  the  moron,  the  hysterical,  and  thcj 
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sychotic  must  be  excluded.  The  alert  non-commissioned 
Seer  on  recruiting  duty  knows  this.  So  does  the  recruit- 
ig  officer,  line  or  medical,  and  they  can  accomplish  a 
reat  deal  in  rejecting  men  whose  minds  lack  stability  or 
uoyancy. 

deeding  Out  the  Unseaworthy 

.VAILABLE  TO  SELECTION  BOARDS  AND  TRAINING  STATIONS  ARE 

sychiatrists.  And  a  good  psychiatrist  may  decrease  the 
umber  of  unseaworthy  minds  admitted  to  the  services. 
°hese  specialists  in  mental  diseases  have  emphasized  the 
ict  that  60  percent  of  the  veterans  of  World  War  I  who 
rquired  hospitalization  for  disease  were  sick  with  neuro- 
sychiatric  diseases.  (Each  cost  the  taxpayers  $30,000.)  But 
icy  have  overemphasized  the  inference  that  even  with  all 
ic  time  they  want  (and  they  need  a  lot  of  time)  they 
an  greatly  reduce  that  percentage  in  this  war  by  selection 
lone.  And  unless  the  psychiatrist  is  both  a  good  psychia- 
rist  and  has  a  clear  idea  of  the  service  for  which  he  is 
electing  men,  he  might  pull  out  a  lot  of  valuable  military 
sedlings  along  with  his  weeds.  There  is  a  type  of  man 
/ho  is  a  poor,  not  to  say  bad  citizen,  who  in  peacetime 
ervices  is  frequently  in  trouble,  but  who  in  war  makes 
he  ideal  fighting  man.  I  recall  a  marine  of  the  Second 
>ivision  in  France  in  1918.  "Me  and  the  major  is  the 
y  ones  what  rates  a  orderly,"  he  used  to  say,  because 
was  always  under  guard  for  some  breach  of  discipline, 
t  at  Bois  de  Belleau  in  June  and  again  at  the  counter- 
ensive  from  Villers  Cotterets  in  July  he  fought  like  a 
mon.    Every  experienced  military  man  has  seen  such 
iracters.  "Admiral  X,"  remarked  a  ranking  officer  re- 
itly,  "has  just  enough  of  the  so-and-so  in  him  to  make 
good  leader."  If  this  war  is  to  be  won,  in  the  writer's 
in  ion  men  of  this  type  must  not  be  excluded  even  at 
:  risk  of  wasting  time  and  money  on  a  few  incorrigibles. 
The  ideal  of  the  psychiatrist  is  to  reconstruct  a  picture 
a  recruit's  mental  background  and  obtain  an  accurate 
aluation  of  his  present  mental  stability.  That  is  all.  But 
en  if  a  man's  background  is  perfect  (it  never  is),  and 
I  present  mental  stability  is  unquestionable,  that  does 
prove  his  mind  can  withstand  the  particular  shock  to 
lich  this  war  is  destined  to  subject  him.     The  best 
ychiatrist  and  medical  officer  combined  cannot  foresee 
personal  role  the  man  is  to  play  in  this  particular 
ar.* 

The  best  that  can  be  done,  therefore,  is  to  pick  men 
th  reasonably  substantial  minds  just  as  the  navy  picks 
r  war  conversion  ships  which  are  reasonably  substantial, 
great  deal  of  thought  has  been  put  on  the  selection  of 
en  to  withstand  the  mental  shock  of  war.  But  too  little 
nphasis  has  been  put  on  a  mental  preparation  during 
nvcrsion  to  increase  resistance  to  that  shock;  and  hardly 
ly  emphasis  has  been  put  upon  mental  supervision — 
image  control — to  maintain  resistance  to  shock.  As  I 
rite,  a  fourth  of  the  non-battle  disabilities  in  the  active 
ivy  arc  due  to  mental  conditions.  And  these  are  perma- 
:nt  disabilities.  It  is  high  time  that  the  subjects  of  mental 
>nversion  to  war  purposes  and  the  damage  control  of  the 
lind  be  given  the  thought  they  deserve. 

•Although  Captain  Michael  writes  as  an  experienced  medical  officer,  it 
ould  be  pointed  out  in  fairness  to  the  psychiatrists  that  these  specialists 
mental  diseases  actually  have  no  authority  to  pull  selectees  from  mill. 
ry  service.  They  make  their  diagnoses;  the  decisions  are  marie  by  others. 
ins  Dr.  George  S.  Stevenson,  medical  director  of  the  National  Committee 
r  Mental  Hygiene,  states  that  the  tendency  has  been  for  too  many  clear 
ses  of  neurosis,  even  psychosis,  to  get  into  the  army — rather  than  for 
rderline  cases  to  be  mled  out. — Turn  EoiToms. 


First  Day  the  Hard  Way 

Tm  CIVILIAN  wno  HAS  BEEN  SELECTED  AS  PHYSICALLY  AND 
mentally  fit  for  the  navy  is  immunized  against  typhoid, 
tetanus,  and  yellow  fever;  he  is  taught  to  shoot  and  his 
muscles  are  developed.  Also  immediately  he  receives  his 
first  mental  shock— his  transfer  from  the  comparative 
freedom  of  a  domestic  environment  to  the  intimacy  of  a 
restricted  community  with  definitely  marked  distinctions 
of  rank  and  privileges. 

It  is  significant  that  of  those  in  the  first  World  War 
who  finally  foundered  mentally,  almost  one  tenth  went 
under  on  the  first  day  of  military  service.  It  would  not  be 
surprising  if  the  same  occurs  in  this  war,  judging  by  this 
story  of  a  naval  recruit's  first  day  at  the  training  station 
in  January  1942: 

They  drop  us  boots  from  trucks  at  the  training  station  yard 
at  about  7  A.M.  and  order  us  to  pile  our  bags  against  the 
fence.  "Fall  in,"  is  the  next  order,  then  "off  with  your 
clothes."  We  obey,  letting  our  clothes  fall  where  we  stand. 
Dressed  in  our  birthday  suits,  we  are  vaccinated  for  smallpox 
and  form  in  a  line  which  moves  slowly  upstairs.  In  four  hours 
I  reach  the  doctor's  office  and,  when  my  turn  comes,  I  am 
given  my  final  physical  examination.  Back  in  line  again,  and 
as  we  move  along  I  get  an  anti-tetanus  shot  in  one  arm  and 
an  anti-typhoid  in  the  other.  Then,  still  standing,  a  hospital 
corps-man  flattens  out  one  arm  on  a  board,  sticks  a  hypo- 
dermic needle  in  a  vein  and  draws  out  a  big  syringe  full  of 
blood.  I  move  on  along  in  line,  holding  a  tuft  of  cotton  over 
the  needle  hole. 

At  last  I  reach  the  dental  offices.  It's  sure  good  to  sit  down, 
even  in  a  dentist's  chair.  The  dentist  makes  a  chart  of  my 
teeth,  tells  me  I've  got  to  have  a  rotten  molar  out  and  three 
other  teeth  filled.  Pleasant  prospect.  Back  in  line  again,  I 
go  back  to  the  lawn.  We  put  on  our  clothes  and  get  some 
dinner.  After  I  eat  I  fall  in  a  new  line  to  have  navy  clothes 
issued.  This  line  takes  from  three  to  six  hours.  I  make  it  in 
four,  taking  time  out  for  supper.  It  is  midnight  when  I  get 
to  the  barracks  and  am  assigned  a  bunk.  I  am  tired,  but  I 
can  take  it.  Some  of  the  young  kids  are  blubbering  like  babies. 

At  4:30  A.M.  a  chief  specialist  (one  of  Gene  Tunney's  race 
horses)  turns  us  out.  Lord,  I  am  sleepy  and  my  arms  ache 
from  the  shots!  "Double  time"  he  shouts,  and  away  we  go 
for  a  half  mile.  That  first  day  in  the  navy  is  tough. 

It  may  be  contended  that  such  a  day  as  an  introduction 
to  the  navy  is  a  good  trial  to  weed  out  the  weaklings.  But 
for  youngsters,  some  of  them  just  seventeen  years  old,  and 
for  many  who  have  left  home  for  the  first  time,  a  day  like 
that  is  initiating  mental  conversion  with  a  vengeance, 
with  an  unnecessary  shock. 

Many  humane  and  considerate  gestures  could  and 
should  be  instituted.  These,  trivial  in  themselves,  would 
not  decrease  efficiency  but  would  enormously  moderate 
the  ordeal.  The  mere  effecting  of  the  injections  and  the 
blood-taking  with  the  recruit  seated,  for  example,  would 
take  no  more  time  and  prevent  the  epidemics  of  faintings 
which  are  not  unusual  during  these  operations.  A  day  in 
which  so  much  is  to  be  accomplished  cannot  be  made  too 
soft.  And  why  a  half  mile  trot  at  four-thirty  in  the  morn- 
ing the  very  next  day?  There  is  plenty  of  time  to  get 
hard. 

A  Good  Captain — a  Good  Ship 

DAMAGE  CONTROL  OF  THE  MIND  SHOULD  BE  BEGUN  WITH 
that  first  day  in  the  navy.  It  should  continue  through  the 
years  of  service  by  so  influencing  the  environment  of  both 
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men  and  officers  to  increase  their  resistance  to  mental 
shock. 

"If  there's  a  war,  I  want  to  be  in  his  outfit."  Sometimes, 
during  the  years  of  peace,  I  heard  an  enlisted  man  say  that 
of  an  officer.  It  is  the  greatest  compliment  that  could  be 
paid  an  officer,  a  compliment  not  often  heard.  It  signifies 
that  that  officer  has  created  for  that  man  the  ideal  of 
military  inspiration — the  wish  to  do  his  duty,  if  need  be, 
his  ultimate  duty.  If  an  officer  can  create  such  an  in- 
spiration in  each  of  his  men,  he  has  accomplished  a  near 
miracle  in  the  mental  preparation  of  his  unit  for  war. 
That  officer  does  not  need  lessons  in  damage  control  of 
the  mind. 

But  what  are  the  elements  by  which  such  a  near  miracle 
is  accomplished?  There  are  four:  Loyalty,  example,  con- 
trol of  fatigue,  and  what  may  be  called  the  institution  of 
the  confessional.  It  is  impossible  to  give  these  four  an 
order  of  importance,  because  that  element  most  lacking  in 
any  given  military  unit  is  the  most  important  for  that 
unit.  The  weakest  link.  .  .  . 

Loyalty  is  important.  Both  kinds  of  loyalty,  loyalty  from 
the  commander  down  to  the  lowest  rating  assures  justice 
tempered  by  humanity — and  it  inspires  loyalty  from  be- 
low upward.  Loyalty  from  below  upward  assures  atten- 
tion to  duty  and  discipline.  Both  kinds  of  loyalty  together 
assure  esprit  de  corps,  high  morale.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  damage  control  of  minds,  loyalty  turns  the 
attention  of  the  individual  outward  from  himself  to  an 
interest  in  his  ship  or  unit.  His  personal  problems  bother 
him  less  in  proportion  to  the  importance  he  gives  to  the 
problems  of  his  outfit. 

A  good  captain,  if  not  too  much  hampered  by  bad  of- 
ficers and  bad  men,  means  a  happy  and  efficient  ship,  and 
a  ship  remarkably  free  from  neuroses.  Conversely,  an  of- 
ficer, particularly  a  commanding  officer,  who  is  egotistical, 
who  acquires  a  perverted  sense  of  values,  or  who  is  unjust 
and  unsympathetic,  is  sure  to  endanger  the  mental 
stability  of  his  men.  And  if  he  becomes  unbalanced.  .  .  . 

As  loyalty  creates  esprit  de  corps,  example  creates  con- 
fidence. The  officer  who  inspires  confidence  under  fire  is 
doing  much  for  the  damage  control  of  his  men's  minds. 
If  the  officer  is  afraid,  he  must  hide  his  fear,  or  if  neces- 
sary, camouflage  it  with  braggadocio  or  even  facetiousness. 
If  men  waver,  a  word  of  sympathy,  advice  or  encourage- 
ment, a  good  cussing-out,  or  a  job  to  do,  each  in  its  proper 
place,  may  reestablish  mental  stability  and  prevent  the 
precipitation  of  neuroses.  Men  cowering  under  bom- 
bardment, like  dogs  in  a  thunderstorm,  usually  find  them- 
selves when  given  the  proper  stimulation  plus  a  job. 

When  a  man  actually  loses  his  mental  equilibrium — 
develops  a  neurosis — he  should  be  removed  from  the 
other  men  at  once.  Nothing  is  more  contagious  than  a 
neurosis  while  still  undergoing  the  shock  which  has 
caused  it. 

Control  of  fatigue  is  usually  given  the  attention  it  de- 
serves, but  its  potential  importance  must  not  be  forgotten. 
Because,  in  itself,  fatigue  may  cause  shock  and  neurosis; 
and  the  state  of  fatigue  aggravates  the  effect  of  any  mental 
shock.  The  air  corps  has  learned  that  one  aviator  can 
stand  as  much  as  ten  hours  of  flying,  another  is  nervous 
and  tired  after  six  hours.  It  is  the  navy's  job  to  use  to 
the  maximum — not  beyond  it — all  who  are  fit  to  fly,  or 
fight. 

Another  example:  A  submarine  commander  reported 
in  after  eighty-four  days  at  sea.  "My  crew,"  he  said,  "is  in 


good  shape.  I  want  to  keep  them  that  way  or  better,  i] 
want  two  weeks  leave  for  all  hands."  They  got  it. 

When  Something's  on  Their  Minds 

THE     CONFESSIONAL,    THROUGH    THE    CENTURIES,     HAS     BEEN 

recognized  by  the  Catholics  as  the  greatest  boon  to  mental 
stability.  Though  the  institution  of  the  confessional  is  not 
recognized  by  the  navy,  every  mature  officer  or  man  has 
witnessed  (or  experienced)  the  salutary  effect  of  the  frank; 
discussion  of  intimate  personal  problems.  And  if  the  dis- 
cussion leads  to  a  solution,  so  much  the  better.  The  recruit,- 
suddenly  in  a  strange  new  environment,  and  usually 
assuming  the  new  problems  of  physical  maturity,  is  frc-] 
quently  in  great  need  of  a  confessor.  The  chaplain  and) 
the  medical  officer  are  there,  but  it  takes  an  intrepid  re-j 
cruit  to  bridge  the  social  gulf  between  himself  and  thcs 
average  chaplain  or  medical  officer. 

The  chief  petty  officers  who  command  the  recruit  com-j 
panics  at  a  naval  training  station  are,  or  try  to  be,  toughJ 
tyrannical,  and  rule  more  by  fear  than  by  example.  "GecJ 
I'd  never  have  gone  to  him  with  my  troubles,"  is  the  usuafl 
reaction.  These  are  the  common  sentiments  of  replica 
about  the  period  in  the  training  station:  "I  was  scared  to 
death  all  the  time"  or  "It  was  my  worst  time  in  the  navy.'jj 

Obviously,  neither  chaplain,  medical  officer,  nor  chief 
petty  officer  serves  as  confessor.  The  confessor  or  moniton 
should  be  an  experienced  man  with  some  knowledge  oq 
the  navy,  and  should  keep  himself  in  intimate  contact  andj 
sympathy  with  the  recruit.  Navy  men  surveyed  foa 
physical  disability  or  in  a  convalescent  status  would  bq 
ideal.  Of  course,  they  would  need  instruction. 

After  leaving  the  training  station,  there  are  always  suf- 
ficient men  of  varied  experience  to  act  as  confessors.  AnJ 
even  though  the  young  men  need  a  confessor  more  oftenl 
the  older  men  and  officers  do  need  one  occasionally — ana 
then  imperatively.  Every  man  in  the  navy — admiral  ia\ 
apprentice  seaman — should  have  someone  with  whom  hea 
feels  at  liberty  to  talk  things  over. 

The  system  would  have  to  be  official  to  act.  This  system! 
would  not  only  serve  to  solve  personal  problems  and  ged 
things  off  the  chest  of  those  confessing,  it  would  also  servJ 
to  observe  the  mental  stability  of  every  man  in  the  servicej 
Mental  instability  is  serious  to  an  outfit  in  proportion  tol 
the  importance  of  the  man  whose  mind  becomes  unstable.] 
Frequently  observations  are  made,  yet  no  timely  action  is 
taken.  It  is  only  after  a  man  has  foundered  with  a  neurosiffl 
that  his  chief  petty  officer  confesses  to  the  medical  officer  i\ 
"Something  seems  to  have  been  bothering  him,"  or  "He's 
been  acting  screwy  for  a  couple  of  weeks."  Such  informa-j 
tion  might  have  saved  the  man  before  a  frank  neurosis 
had  developed. 

Wooden  ships  and  iron  men  was  the  boast  of  the  Oldj 
Navy.  Then  came  the  ironclad,  then  the  steel  ship.  Ana 
now  we  have  divided  the  steel  ship  into  a  series  of  com-j 
partments  intended  to  limit  the  destructive  action  of  gunJ 
bomb,  or  torpedo  fire.  In  the  condition  of  alert,  a  com! 
plicated  system  has  been  installed  to  maintain  thJ 
equilibrium  and  buoyancy  of  the  ship. 

All  this  we  have  done  for  ships,  until  they  are  harden 
and  harder  to  sink.  But  the  means  of  sinking  ships  hai 
kept  pace  with  damage  control.  Ships  continue  to  ga 
down.  The  means  of  destruction  of  minds  has  also  inl 
creased.  Minds,  too,  will  continue  to  founder.  We  can 
only  do  our  best  to  keep  as  many  minds  afloat  as  we  can 
by  damage  control. 
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What  Is  Civilization? 


by  LEON  WHIPPLE 

HE   AMERICAN    SPIRIT,   by   Charles   A.    and    Mary   R.    Beard.    Mac 
mtllan.     696  pp.     Price  $5,   postpaid   by   Survey  Associates,   Inc. 

-low  OLD  is  THE  WORD  Civilization?  IT  is  YOUNGER  THAN 
/ou  think.  The  first  recorded  use  of  it  was  in  France  in 
766.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  rejected  the  word  for  his  diction- 
try  in  1772,  despite  Boswell's  pleas.  Voltaire  and  Rousseau 
lever  used  it.  To  Condorcet  goes  the  honor  of  first  defining 
he  idea  of  civilization  by  incorporating  in  its  essence  the  no- 
ion  of  progress  and  a  philosophy  of  history  based  on  inter- 
roven  stages  that  advanced  all  mankind.  Jefferson  and  Paine, 
isiting  Condorcet,  seized  on  the  faith  he  held  in  the  need  for 
>rogress  in  common  welfare.  The  American  and  French 
devolutions  added  new  meaning  to  the  word.  (The  British 
iislikcd  the  dynamic  notion  as  did  all  conservatives — what 
hey  enjoyed  was  civilization!)  Later  Guizot  in  his  Histories 
if  Civilization  gave  the  idea  universal  authority  to  cover  the 
nelioration  of  society  and  the  expansion  of  all  the  faculties 
>f  men.  And  Guizot's  works  were  the  texts,  in  early  Ameri- 
an  colleges. 

Thus  Charles  Beard  and  Mary  Beard  open  their  massive 
xploration  of  the  idea  of  civilization — the  sovereign  "world- 
piew"  of  modern  times,  inheritor  of  Christian  morals  and  the 
ijilightcnmcnt,  which  has  attained  such  preeminence  and 
x>wer  that  better  than  liberty  or  democracy  it  expresses  the 
\merican  spirit.  They  follow  the  idea,  period  by  period,  in 
he  actual  words  of  those  who  have  used  the  term  civilization. 
fhcir  brilliant  labors  present  us  with  an  anthology  of  quota- 
lions  from  Thomas  Jefferson  to  Henry  Wallace,  ordered  and 
nterpretcd,  to  make  clear  the  majestic  import  of  this  word 
we  fling  broadcast  as  creed  and  sanction.  By  necessity,  they 
lave  written  a  history  of  men's  thought  on  society  for  these 
wo  hundred  years.  Finally,  they  challenge  us  who  have  be- 
ome  defenders  of  civilization,  to  understand  what  it  means 
,s  guide  to  our  "desiiny,  opportunity,  responsibility." 

To  REVIEW  THE  HISTORY  OF  AN   IDEA  AS  REVEALED  IN   THE  IDEAS 

>f  scores  of  thinkers,  great  and  small,  on  this  idea  is  im- 
XKsible.  To  judge  whether  the  anthology  is  complete  and 
:air  to  all  views  is  beyond  a  layman's  scholarship.  Questions 
Jo  arise:  Is  the  evidence  all  in  on  the  influence  of  imperialism 
n  civilization?  What  do  plain  American  people  feel  about 
he  duty  of  underwriting  a  world-civilization  ?  The  dynamics 
»f  change  for  good  or  ill  are  not  exhausted  in  these  realms, 
r  in  the  speculations  of  modern  psychologists  on  the  effects 
il  the  will  and  emotions  of  the  individual  as  spur  or  clog  of 
social  progress.  The  psyche  has  a  voice  in  affairs.  The  temp- 
ation,  you  see,  is  to  tell  what  civilization  means  to  you — a 
emptation  the  authors  mean  to  encourage. 

The  form  of  the  book  is  simple.  First,  a  roll  call  of  our 
hinkers  on  civilization  in  recent  decades.  Everybody  talked 
of  civilization  —  it  was  the  "center  of  interest"  —  but  few 
stopped  to  define  its  meaning.  The  Beards  ransack  the  attics 
of  our  own  times  and  exhibit  treasures  or  junk  with  urbane 
aloofness.  Their  scholars'  wit  and  irony  is  sly  and  irrepres- 
sible, and  wise.  Do  the  Beards  think  many  of  these  men  were 
Pools,  you  wonder.  Or  that  we  were  all  fools  together?  Here 
s  Lothrop  Stoddard  with  a  civilization  of  superior  races; 
Mark  Twain  deriding  civilization  as  "a  shabby  poor  thing"; 
the  Negro  asking  what  it  meant  for  him;  or  "thirty  intel- 
lectuals" offering  a  symposium  on  civilization  in  the  United 


States.  Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick  called  it  the  mere  tech- 
nique of  existence  with  the  machine  as  chief  menace  to  cul- 
ture, while  the  scientists  sought  to  justify  the  ways  of  tech- 
nology to  man.  The  historians  and  educators  used  it  as  a 
springboard  to  everywhere,  and  Harvard  set  up  a  doctorate 
in  American  civilization.  Spengler  viewed  civilization  as  the 
sterile  terminus  of  culture.  Many  confused  the  twain.  The 
alarums  and  retreats  today  arouse  laughter  and  wonder  at  our 
intellectual  indolence. 

IT   IS   HIGH   TIME,   FEEL  THE   BEARDS,   TO   DEFINE  THE   IDEA   BY   A 

process  of  historical  semantics.  By  periods  that  are  themselves 
mileposts  they  reveal  how  thinkers  enlarged  the  imperial 
glory  of  the  word:  in  the  Early  Republic,  in  the  Popular  Up- 
surge, during  the  Sectional  Struggle,  in  the  days  of  philo- 
sophical Individualism  and  Pessimism,  in  the  Counter-Refor- 
mation of  new  social  faiths,  under  the  spur  of  Foreign  Criti- 
cism or  an  offered  World  Mission  Under  Arms,  to  the  pat- 
terns of  final  Convergence.  The  body  of  facts  will  test  the 
reader's  intellectual  curiosity;  the  authors  ask  a  mind  at  con 
cert  pitch  to  judge  true  and  false  modes  of  the  idea.  But  the 
rewards  are  great. 

The  ideals  of  Jefferson  and  Paine,  of  Elizabeth  Stanton  and 
Lucretia  Mott,  of  Emerson  and  Whitman,  come  alive  again. 
You  will  recall  how  Sumner  in  economics,  Burgess  in  politics, 
and  Turner  in  history,  sought  rugged  individualism  as  a  base 
for  progress,  and  were  counter-attacked  by  Henry  Lewis  Mor- 
gan with  his  anthropological  wisdom,  Lester  Ward  with  his 
psychological  interpretations,  Simon  Patten  with  his  faith  in 
the  conquest  of  scarcity  by  plenty.  Henry  Carey,  Parke  God- 
win, William  Dean  Howells  get  their  dues,  and  Matthew 
Arnold,  who  found  us  lacking  in  sweetness  and  light. 

The  last  divisions  swing  around  the  debates  over  America 
as  guarantor  of  world  civilization,  on  the  virtue  of  prag- 
matism versus  absolutism,  on  our  attitudes  toward  other 
races,  and  on  the  controversy  over  the  possibility  of  a  planned 
society.  The  materials  are  rich,  the  comment  pungent,  the 
choice  remains  with  each  reader.  For  civilization  is  an  un- 
folding forever  toward  new  futures. 

What  is  the  idea  of  civilization  today?  Light  on  that  ques 
tion  is  the  noble  desire  of  the  authors.  I  venture  to  record 
what  seem  the  elements  they  place  first.  Civilization  is  dy- 
namic, rooted  in  an  idea  of  progress  by  struggle  toward  in- 
dividual and  social  perfection,  with  respect  for  life,  human 
worth,  and  the  utmost  liberty.  Inherent  is  the  social  principle 
— all  our  gains  are  created  in  common,  and  must  be  shared. 
The  struggle  of  atomic  individuals  does  not  fruit  in  civiliza- 
tion but  anarchy.  There  is  no  elite  caste,  class  or  race  whence 
alone  progress  comes.  All  the  arts  and  sciences  are  its  instru- 
ments, to  be  used,  but  its  guarantees  are  humane  character, 
talents,  and  purposes.  These  will  rule  the  machine.  Women 
have  shared  in  the  creation  of  civilization,  and  will  enjoy 
equality  of  opportunity  and  responsibility. 

In  America,  since  the  foundation,  the  people  have  had  faith 
in  the  idea  of  civilization,  and  have  built  a. construct  of  values 
that  is  by  origins  and  development  native  American.  We 
have  depended  on  ideals  and  illustrations  of  the  good,  the 
true,  the  beautiful,  the  social  drawn  from  experience  that  have 
encouraged  us  to  go  on.  Whatever  service  that  faith  can  ren- 
der other  peoples  will  be  by  moral  force.  Finally,  the  idea 
of  civilization  does  not  pretend  to  explain  the  universe,  or  to 
supplant  the  consolation  of  religion.  "To  all  pessimism  it  op- 
poses an  optimistic  world-view  rooted  in  life — life  ever  en- 
gaged in  a  struggle  for  a  decent  and  wholesome  existence 
against  the  forces  of  barbarism  and  nihilism  wrestling  for 
possession  of  the  human  spirit." 
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Postpaid  by  Survey   Associates,   Inc. 
IN    THE    SECOND    WORLD    WAR    IN    A    QUARTER    CENTURY,    IT    IS 

natural  that  many  observers  should  turn  their  attention  to 
the  inner  tensions  of  modern  society,  should  attempt  to  dis- 
cover the  causes  of  the  tension  and  the  prospects  for  their 
solution.  As  this  random  sample  from  the  increasing  stream 
of  words  about  the  times  suggests,  the  causes  of  the  tension 
lie  deep  in  the  domestic  societies  of  the  Western  world.  All 
the  studies  noted  here  touch  on  various  facets  of  a  common 
problem — cooperation  among  men.  Although  they  analyze 
different  aspects  of  the  problem  and  utilize  different  tools 
for  their  appraisal,  all  contribute  to  an  understanding  of  the 
difficulties — and  the  possibilities  of  achieving  cooperation, 
from  the  city  to  the  world  state. 

"THE  FUTURE  OF  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATUS,"  A  VOL- 
ume  of  essays  in  honor  of  Charles  E.  Merriam  on  his  retire- 
ment from  active  teaching  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  runi 
the  gamut  of  the  problem  of  cooperation  from  the  city  to  the 
world  state.  The  word  "future"  is  the  key;  almost  all  are 
cast  in  the  future  tense.  Their  platform  is,  however,  the 
present  as  it  has  emerged  out  of  the  past — of  democracy,  of 
urbanism,  of  politics  and  parties,  of  administration  and  the 
public  service,  of  world  organization.  To  designate  these 
essays  as  stimulating  is  too  trite;  that  they  are,  their  perusal 
makes  vividly  clear.  If  for  no  other  reason,  they  are  im- 
portant because  their  authors,  acknowledged  students  of  the 
topics  which  they  discuss,  here  come  out  of  the  laboratory 
of  analysis  into  the  arena  of  prophecy.  That  these  essays  in 
forecast  have  come  from  the  pens  of  academicians  makes 
their  tempered  optimism  as  to  the  opportunities  for  coopera- 
tion at  all  levels  of  government  the  more  convincing.  If  there 
is  a  doom  expressed  by  this  company  of  scholars  for  the 
architects  of  cooperation  in  the  future,  it  is  the  doom  of  hard 
work  and  tough-minded  attention  to  the  individual  human 
demand  for  status  in  society. 

"FEDERAL  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  STATES  UNDER  THE  COM- 
merce  Clause"  is  a  technical  study  of  how  far,  in  legisla- 
tive policy  and  in  administrative  action,  actual  integration  of 
organization  and  activity  has  been  carried  in  the  commerce 
field.  The  record  which  Mr.  Kallenbach  traces  has  been  an- 
alyzed before  in  a  wide  variety  of  monographs;  nowhere  has 
it  been  more  clearly  synthesized  or  more  searchingly  appraised. 
The  record  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  whole  range 
of  federal  government  in  this  country.  It  suggests  that  where 
there's  a  will  to  cooperation  for  the  attainment  of  commerce 
objectives,  a  way  can  be  found  to  overcome  the  straitjacket 
of  constitutional  prescription.  A  special  value  of  the  study 
lies  in  the  author's  tracing  of  the  legislative  background  of 
various  commerce  statutes.  It  is  here  that  the  tensions  of 
conflicting  pressures  are  most  sharply  evident  and  where  the 
will  to  reach  cooperation  must  be  no  less  sharply  applied. 


MR.  ARNOLD'S  SLIGHT  VOLUME,  "DEMOCRACY  AND  FREE  ENTER-  ; 
prise,"  is  another  of  his  trenchant  examinations  of  the  re- 
conciliation of  conflicting  interests  under  law.   In  a  way,  it  is 
a  statement  of  the  public  policy  of  the  Anti-Trust  Division  in 
the  Department  of  Justice,  which  he  heads.    He  has  made 
that  agency  into  a  powerful  weapon  of  cooperative  coercion 
of  special-interest  groups;  here  he  explains  why.    What  he, 
has  been  doing  is  to  try  to  break  those  "quiet,  peaceful  hold- 
ups" in  our  economy  by  those  who,  through  fair  means  or, 
foul,  are  able  to  exert  monopoly  controls  over  consumers.  As 
we  all  know,  he  has  applied  this  philosophy  to  Big  Labor 
just  as  stringently  as  to  Big  Business.   The  results  do  not  all 
appear  in  the  press;  what  has  been  achieved  by  quiet,  peace- 
ful pressure  from  government  on  the  creators  of  bottlenecks 
is  a  part  of  the  unheralded  record  of  government  in  action.] 
Mr.  Arnold  is  a   Brandeisian  in  his  belief  that,  if  public 
policy  dictates  free  enterprise,  no  favors  should  be  shown  ini 
applying  the  policy.   He  believes  further  that  new  dodges  by 
racketeers  can  be  met  by  the  forces  of  law  and  order — the  I 
government — whenever  necessary  to  keep  the  economy  freeJ 
These  80  pages  pack  a  great  deal  of  the  philosophy  of  eco-J 
nomic  democracy  in  a  highly  articulate  and  relevant  form. , 

"AMERICA  ORGANIZES  TO  WIN  THE  WAR"  is  A  BRIEF,  POPULAR! 
presentation  by  twenty-one  authors  from  Roosevelt  and! 
Churchill  to  college  teachers  and  government  administrators 
of  how  we  achieved  national  cooperation  in  the  face  of  total 
war.  The  essays  range  all  the  way  from  broad  statements  of 
our  general  objectives  to  precise  analyses  of  governmental 
organization  in  such  fields  as  finance,  production,  labor 
relations,  military  preparation,  public  health,  and  morale.  It 
is  a  useful  manual  both  of  ideas  and  of  programs  through 
the  first  six  months  of  our  participation  in  the  present 
conflict. 

IN  "THE  WORLD  ORDER  IN  HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVE,"   MR. 
Kohn  completes  a  trilogy  which  began  with  "Force  or  Reason"! 
and  "Revolutions  and  Dictatorships."  Here  he  argues  the  nec-« 
essity  of  true  world  order  as  a  condition  not  merely  of  a  lasting 
peace,  but  of  individual  freedom  and  dignity.    The  back- 
ground for  the  argument  is  traced  in  outline  from  the  experi- 
ence of  2,000  years  of  human  effort  to  achieve  order  in' 
society  against  the  anarchy  of  those  who  break  it  for  their 
own  ends.    This   volume  maintains  the  high  level  of  Mr. 
Kohn's  historical  acuity  and  the  cogency  of  his  style — and 
argument.    No  volume  on  the  background  of  this  war  and 
on  the  alternatives  which  confront  us  in  fts  outcome  is  more 
persuasive  of  the  imperative  of  cooperation  for  the  common 
good  of  all  men  and  nations. 

THE  SUBTITLE  OF  MR.  DOMAN'S  "THE  COMING  AGE  OF  WORLD 
Control"  suggests  the  thesis  of  this  study  in  the  conditions 
of  a  democratic  peace  in  what  he  calls  a  "totalitarian  world." 
The  organized  world  society  which  he  envisages  in  the  future 
is  not  international,  as  after  the  first  World  War,  but  "super- 
,  national."  The 'author  belongs  to  two  schools  of  thought 
currently  increasing  in  the  number  of  their  adherents  and 
in  the  significance  of  their  viewpoint.  One  subordinates  eco- 
nomic to  political  considerations  in  human  affairs,  domestic 
and  international  alike.  This  school  believes  that  the  struc- 
ture of  a  lasting  peace — of  cooperation — depends  not  alone 
on  material  security  but  also,  and  more  urgently,  on  effective 
governmental  agencies  to  implement  the  will  of  the  people. 
The  second  school  emphasizes  the  bankruptcy  of  the  idea  of 
state  sovereignty  in  an  integrated  world;  sovereignty  asserted 
inevitably  leads  to  war.  It  seeks  to  substitute  for  it  the  prin- 
ciple of  an  over-all  government  of  the  world  with  powers — 
legal  and  practical — superior  to  any  combination  of  individual 
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member  states.  Both  these  ideas  are  discussed  in  this  book 
with  vigor  and  incisiveness.  Mr.  Doman's  analysis  of  the 
principles  underlying  a  lasting  peace,  a  truly  cooperative 
international  order,  is  one  of  the  most  acute  which  has 
recently  appeared. 

VVlll-N    THE   PEACE  TREATIES  COME  TO  BE  WRITTEN,  ONE  OF  THE 

textbooks  for  statesmen  will  be  Mr.  Mandcr's  "Foundations 
of  Modern  World  Society."  Here  is  the  most  comprehensive 
study  of  international  organization  yet  to  be  made  by  an 
American  scholar.  Approximately  two  thirds  of  this  brilliant 
study  is  devoted  to  the  growth  of  the  administrative  law  and 
organization  of  international  cooperation  in  a  dozen  different 
'lds.  from  crime  control  and  colonial  management  to  com- 
munications, finance,  and  labor  relations.  The  final  third  of 
the  author's  attention  is  directed  to  the  constitutional  and 
political  aspects  of  security — a  lasting  peace. 

No  brief  comment  can  do  justice  to  the  range  and  quality 
of  this  codex  of  cooperation  at  the  world  level,  already 
achieved  and  prospectively  achievable  on  the  foundations  of 
atperience.  "Fortunately,"  says  the  author,  "there  are  signs 
that  the  deeper  aspects  of  man's  nature  are  demanding  legiti- 
mate expression  and  the  adoption  of  political  methods  and 
institutions  which  will  permit  the  development  of  truer 
values  than  at  present  can  be  realized."  To  that  process,  both 
the  spirit  and  the  incisive  appraisal  of  the  methods  utilized 

or  not — in  the  past  to  achieve  international  cooperation  for 
common  ends  will  contribute  largely. 

'PROBLEMS  op  POST-WAR  RECONSTRUCTION"  INCLUDES  OVER  A 
dozen  essays  by  recognized  authorities  on  the  immediate  im- 
plementation of  economic,  social,  and  political  reorganization 
after  the  war.  These  essays  are  all  cast  in  the  spirit  of  Mr. 
Wander's  conception  of  democratic  purpose — the  achievement 
of  the  general  welfare  for  all  the  people — after  victory  by 
the  democracies.  They  range  from  general  questions  such 
as  the  necessary  limitations  on  state  sovereignty  to  create  a 
true  world  order  and  the  possibilities  of  regional  organiza- 
tion to  the  essential  criteria  for  the  protection  of  minorities, 
the  control  of  trade  and  organization  of  international  credits. 
The  major  premise  of  all  the  essays  is  total  victory;  the 
minor  premise  is  a  peace  without  vindictiveness.  Among  the 
current  blueprints  for  a  peace  treaty  based  on  genuine  co- 
operation, these  essays  provide  perhaps  the  most  concrete — 
|and  persuasive — outline  which  has  yet  appeared. 
Queens  College  PHILLIPS  BRADLEY 

A  Study  of  the  Administrative  Agency 

THE  JUDICIAL  FUNCTION  IV  FEDERAL  ADMINISTRATIVE 
AGENCIES,  by  Joseph  P.  Chamberlain.  Nod  T.  Dowling,  and  Paul  R. 
Hays.  Commonwralth  Fund.  258  pp.  Price  J3,  postpaid  bjr  Snnrey 
Associates,  Inc. 

To    THE    GROUP    IN    THE    COMMUNITY    WHO    EITHER    FEEL   WITH 

President  Harding  that  the  business  of  government  is  a 
simple  thing,  or  who  think  that  the  ramifications  of  govern- 
mental activity  can  be  reduced  to  easy  popularization,  the 
present  volume  offers  little  solace.  The  authors  have  pro- 
duced a  book  which  is  a  model  of  clarity,  of  logical  exposi- 
tion and  of  dispassionate,  tempered  writing;  but  realizing 
that  much  of  the  complex  governmental  machine  is  still  to 
be  diagrammed,  they  have  not  tried  to  offer  pat  answers 
where  there  are  none,  or  to  blur  the  quality  of  their  scholar- 
ship so  that  he  who  runs  may  read. 

The  volume  deals  with  the  judicial  function  of  federal 
administrative  agencies,  which  includes  the  methods  by 
which  they  enforce  their  policies  and  orders,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  courts  or  even  without  formal  proceedings  in  the 
agencies  themselves,  and  in  some  few  instances  by  final  re- 
course to  the  courts. 

For  all  its  wealth  of  learning,  the  book  is  no  ivory-tower 
monograph.  It  is  based  on  the  procedures  and  practices  of 
widely  differing  federal  agencies,  such  as  the  Federal  Com- 
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munications  Commission,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
With  the  increasing  importance  of  administrative  action  in 
the  economic  and  social  life  of  the  country,  the  importance 
of  a  volume  such  as  the  present  one  cannot  be  overestimated. 
Washington  D.  C.  JANE  PERRY  CLARK  CAREY 

Education  Between  Two  Schools 

EDUCATION  BETWEEN  TWO  WORLDS,  by  Alexander  Meiklejohn. 
Harper.     303  pp.     Price  $3,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

I   WISH  THERE  WERE   SOME  WAY  BY  WHICH   I   COULD  WRITE  TWO 

reviews  of  Alexander  Meiklejohn's  important  book.  If  that 
were  possible,  I  should  first  of  all  pay  my  respects  to  the  au- 
thor as  educator,  philosopher,  and  friend.  And  then  I  should 
proceed  to  sort  out  of  his  text  those  fine  and  strong  sentiments 
which  mark  the  height  of  his  intelligence  and  the  depth  of 
his  humanistic  will.  This  would  then  be  the  review  of  a  per- 
son whose  affection  for  the  author  is  alive  and  strong. 

But  such  a  review  would  not  leave  me  happy  because,  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  I  neither  approve  of  Meiklejohn's  thesis 
nor  of  his  manner  of  presentation.  Besides,  it  is  my  conviction 
that  this  book  will,  contrary  to  the  author's  intention,  bring 
comfort  to  the  reactionary  elements  in  American  education. 
Whether  he  likes  it  or  not,  Meiklejohn  will  now  be  claimed 
by  those  sensitive  but  misguided  educators  who,  because  of 
their  intense  desire  for  certainty  and  unity,  arc  fleeing  from 
life  and  reality.  His  book,  being  an  attack  upon  the  so-called 
pragmatic  outlook,  now  becomes  a  part  of  the  growing  bulk 
of  what  I  have  come  to  call  "run-away"  literature.  He  will 
be  shocked,  I  feel  sure,  when  he  finds  himself  quoted  by  per- 
sons whose  orientations  and  objectives  are  definitely  anti- 
pathetic with  respect  to  his  own. 

The  tragedy  of  our  world,  according  to  Meiklejohn,  stems 
from  that  cultural  complex  of  which  Protestantism,  indi- 
vidualistic democracy,  and  capitalism  are  the  main  ingredients. 
Education  has  become  secular,  democracy  has  become  atomis- 
tic, and  capitalism  has  become  dehumanized.  The  state,  which 
has  supplanted  the  church  in  education,  does  not  know  what 
to  teach.  Pressure  groups  bedevil  the  democracies  and  capi- 
talistic economics  leads  to  human  exploitation  and  war. 
Emerging  from  this  concomitance  of  failure  come  degrada- 
tion, and  chaos  and  barbarism.  Having  thus  described  the 
evil,  Meiklejohn  seeks  to  fix  the  blame.  There  are  villains  con- 
cealed somewhere  in  this  complex  of  decadence  and,  obvi- 
ously, heroes  as  well.  The  error  of  Protestant-democratic- 
capitalism  derives  from  the  fact  that  it  listened  to  the  wrong 
voices.  John  Locke  and  John  Dewey  are  the  villains  and 
Comenius  and  Rousseau  are  heroes.  My  first  critical  comment 
attaches  to  this  mode  of  presentation.  Alexander  Meiklejohn 
needed  no  such  structure  of  melodrama  for  the  expression  and 
clarification  of  his  proposition.  Comenius  and  Rousseau  (and 
I  should  have  mentioned  Matthew  Arnold  who  also  plays  a 
minor  role  in  this  drama)  do  not  help  him;  indeed,  his  book 
would  have  stood  on  stronger  legs  if  he  had  used  his  own. 

My  second  criticism  comes  closer  to  logical  and  historical 
considerations.  In  order  to  make  a  convincing  case  against 
Dewey,  Meiklejohn  insists  that  Dewey 's  pragmatic  thinking 
has  for  fifty  years  dominated  our  education  and  our  social 
theory.  I  wish  this  were  a  true  statement,  for  in  that  case  our 
nation  would  have  moved  more  steadily  towards  the  ful- 
fillment of  its  basic  tradition,  but  my  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience leads  me  to  an  opposite  conclusion.  The  number  of 
schools  in  this  country  which  are  subject-centered  rather  than 
life-centered  (and  this  distinction  lies  at  the  core  of  Dewey 's 
conception  of  education)  is  so  far  in  excess  that  it  seems  to 
me  much  more  true  to  fact  to  say  that  Dewey's  educational 
ideas  have  found  genuine  demonstration  in  relatively  few 
schools  and  these  are  for  the  most  part  private,  not  public, 
schools.  And,  during  this  fifty-year  span  of  history,  I  can 
point  to  but  one  high  ranking  figure  in  American  public  life 


who  consistently  utilized  a  pragmatic  approach  to  political 
economic  and  social  issues,  namely,  Justice  Holmes. 

The  level  of  intellectual  discussion  has  dropped  decidedly 
in  our  time.  We  are  being  regaled  with  a  type  of  philosophic 
shadow-boxing  which  reminds  one  strongly  of  the  medieval 
era.  The  difficulty,  of  course,  lies  within  the  intellectuals. 
Since  it  is  not  easy  to  detect  our  own  inner  conflicts,  we  nat-J 
urally  seek  an  external  opponent.  The  experimental  or  prag- 
matic outlook  on  life  has  been  selected  as  the  arch  enemy;  it 
has  become  the  "dangerous  idea"  which  must  be  eliminated 
in  order  to  make  room  once  more  for  dogma.  Thus  it  is  that 
fine  American  minds  are  turned  against  themselves.  What 
many  of  them  are  asking  us  to  turn  to  as  orientation  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  Germans  (and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  Italians) 
have  had  since  Hegel  sent  them  searching  for  the  absolute.  ' 
I  am  sorry  to  find  my  friend  Meiklejohn  in  this  company,  and 
particularly  because  I  agree  so  heartily  with  his  fine  concep- 
tion of  education  as  an  instrument  for  creating  the  coming 
world  society. 

The  three  most  important  chapters  of  this  book,  so  I  feel,  | 
are  the  closing  ones  which  deal  respectively  with  the  quality 
of  reasonableness,  the  state  and  the  individual,  and  the  gen- 
eral theory  of  education.  Here  one  finds  Meiklejohn  at  his 
best  both  in  terms  of  writing  and  forcefulness  of  ideas.  In 
this  section  there  is  food  for  all  readers  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  they  accept  his  prior  premises.  EDUARD  C.  LINDEMAN 
New  Yor%  School  of  Social  Worl(,  Columbia  University 

All's  Well  with  the  Doctors? 

WHEN  DOCTORS  ARE  RATIONED,  by  Dwight  Anderson  and  Mar- 
garet Baylous.  Coward-McCann.  255  pp.  Price  $2,  postpaid  by 
Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

THIS     BOOK     BY    THE    DIRECTOR     OF     PUBLIC    RELATIONS     OF    HIE 

Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  with  the  assistance 
of  Miss  Baylous,  supplies  some  useful  information  and  a 
simple,  satisfying  philosophy.  In  easy  style  it  explains  how 
two  thirds  of  the  medical  profession  is  organized  into  county  , 
and  state  societies  and  the  American  Medical  Association, 
what  these  bodies  do,  how  hospitals  are  inspected  by  the 
A.M.A.,  what  an  "approved  hospital"  means,  how  public 
health  work  is  organized.  There  are  chapters  on  how  to 
avoid  fakes  and  quacks,  on  home  remedies,  and  on  how  to  be 
a  good  patient. 

Thus  from  certain  sections  of  the  book  even  the  intelligent 
layman  might  benefit.  However,  he  may  also  be  puzzled  by 
the  simple,  almost  simple-minded  philosophy.  He  would 
scarcely  discover  that  such  necessary  and  disagreeable  things 
as  doctors'  fees  exist.  He  will  hear  about  some  upsets  to  medi- 
cal service  caused  by  the  war,  but  would  move  on  into  a  war- 
time path  made  surprisingly  smooth  through  the  efforts  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  the  Procurement  and  As- 
signment Service,  set  up  in  the  federal  government  at  its  sug- 
gestion. This  service,  we  are  comfortingly  told,  has  supplied 
the  army  with  the  doctors  needed  and  will  ration  them  to 
civilians  as  required.  That  doctors  have  been  taken  by  the 
army  from  many  states  already  low  in  physicians  while  sur- 
plus doctors  far  beyond  the  state  quotas  have  been  left  else- 
where, is  not  mentioned.  "Doctors  for  Boom  Towns"  refers 
only  to  salaried  physicians  whom  large  industries  employ  to 
look  after  accidents  and  ailments  arising  within  the  plants; 
not  doctors  to  make  up  for  present  desperate  shortages  for 
general  medical  care  among  war  workers  and  their  families. 

In  the  sunlit  world  of  these  writers  each  patient  will  select 
his  doctor  long  before  he  becomes  ill,  making  his  choice  ac- 
cording to  formulas  stated.  But  how  is  John  Doe  to  ascertain 
"a  doctor's  standing  in  the  profession,"  what  other  doctors  say 
"when  questioned  about  him,"  his  hospital  connections  and 
specialist  society  memberships,  his  personality  and  the  regu- 
larity of  his  attendance  at  medical  society  meetings?  If,  how- 
ever, the  perturbed  reader  happens  to  remember  an  earlier 
chapter,  he  can  cease  worrying.  There  the  authors  reported 
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the  results  of  a  questionnaire  asking  "How  do  you  select  a 
doctor?"  sent  by  the  state  medical  society  to  5,000  people: 
"Less  than  one  percent  of  the  replies  to  this  questionnaire 
showed  any  discrimination  whatever  in  the  selection  of  a  phy- 
sician. Fortunately,  the  training  of  doctors  is  generally  so 
high,  and  on  the  whole  they  are  so  well-qualified  a  group, 
that  even  though  the  choice  is  without  discrimination  the 
patient  fares  well  enough." 

Thus  after  all,  the  choice  of  doctor  isn't  very  important. 
One  hardly  believes  this,  but  it's  in  the  book.  The  post-war 
world  too,  is  envisioned  in  the  final  chapter  and  in  the  satis- 
fying philosophy  which  explains  how  free  choice  of  physician 
and  individual  practice  (fees  unmentioned)  should  continue 
as  in  the  days  of  our  fathers. 
New  Yorl^  MICHAEL  M.  DAVIS 


TO  A  CITIZEN  OF  TOMORROW 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


of  cultures,  governments  and  society.  You  will  not  then  be 
easily  pulled  up  and  arrogant  over  your  time  or  place  or 
status.  You  will  be  unable,  because  you  will  know  better,  to 
think  narrowly  of  your  life  as  the  beginning  of  history,  or 
of  your  time  or  race  or  age  as  the  source  of  all  that  is  ex- 
cellent. 

But  you  will  never  be  at  home  in  the  backgrounds  of  hu- 
man life  if  your  education  is  given  over  entirely  to  finding 
some  way  to  exchange  your  labor  for  a  living.  That  is  neces- 
sary but  that  is  narrow.  We  need  machinists;  but  they  will 
never  be  able  to  learn  from  a  lathe  how  long  and  cruel  the 
struggles  for  liberty  have  been.  A  slide  rule  will  not  tell  you 
about  a  certain  three-termed  equation  whereby  a  man  is  what 
he  was  and  what  he  is  and  what  he  dreams  he  might  become. 
You  will  hear  no  assertion  in  bookkeeping  that  justice  is 
more  than  profits.  You  will  not  End  in  any  test  tube  how 
tyrants  brew  their  powers.  You  must  be  useful,  yes,  and  gain 
some  skill  or  other  to  pay  your  way.  But  you  will  be  more 
than  a  shrewd  busy  worm  who  knows  only  where  to  bore 
to  grow  fat  and  conspicuous. 

Also,  you  must  see  steadily  what  we  have  seen  only  half 
way — that  freedom,  however  sweet,  is  a  risk  and  a  burden 
and  can  be  carried  by  those  who  take  part  in  keeping  it 
alive.  You  will  understand  that  with  freedom  of  speech  goes 
the  obligation  to  have  something  to  say.  That  freedom  of 
worship  is  empty  if  it  is  no  more  than  the  room  to  be  indif- 
ferent. That  a  government  of  free  men  is  a  farce  or  a  poli- 
tician's carnival  when  men  use  their  freedom  to  ignore  what 
U  going  on.  Freedom,  you  must  know,  is  heavy  to  bear  be- 
cause it  calls  for  choices,  decisions  and  judgments,  and  these 
arc  troublesome  exercises  which  irresponsible  people  neglect. 
Freedom  is  the  hard  way  and  the  way  for  you. 

And  now  this:  you  must  become  totally  incapable  of  say- 
ing, as  millions  of  my  generation  have  said:  "What,  a  fire  on 
B  deck?  Too  bad.  But  then,  who  are  we,  here  on  A  deck, 
to  care  about  that?  It's  no  skin  off  our  hides.  Let  'em  fry.  All 
foreigners  anyhow." 

This  day  we  cannot  be  without  anxiety  for  how  life  goes 
with  Ivan  and  Chan  and  Thomas.  They  are  a  big  snub-nosed 
Russian  in  a  roaring  tank  by  the  Volga  River,  a  beardless 
Chinese  struggling  to  hold  a  stretch  of  railroad,  and  an  Eng- 
lish choir  boy  flying  a  war  plane  out  of  Egypt.  You  and  I 
don't  know  them.  They  are  not  even  American  boys.  Yet, 
on  this  ominous  morning,  our  fate  is  tangled  with  theirs;  they 
are  on  our  side  and  the  effect  of  how  they  fight  may  be  as 
mportant  for  us  as  if  they  were  our  brothers,  crouching 
with  their  guns  by  the  mailbox  in  the  road  outside  the  green 
gates  there  at  home. 

It  is  a  fact  that  we  on  this  earth  have  become  passengers 
crowded  aboard  the  same  liner.  The  walls  of  our  rooms  may 
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be  thick  and  hard,  but  they  are  entered  every  day  by  voices. 
It  is  easy  to  shut  out  the  wind  and  rain,  but  the  shock  of 
events  we  can't  see  and  the  presence  of  people  we  don't  know 
pass  throigh  our  doors.  This  nearness  of  the  far  away,  this 
shadowless  reach  of  persons,  breathing  invisibly  on  our 
cheeks,  is  something  sly  and  strange,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
master  facts  of  your  world  now.  To  get  your  imagination 
around  what  this  means  will  take  a  kind  of  understanding 
and  thinking  in  which  there  is  less  of  nation  and  more  of 
mankind,  less  of  "Me"  and  more  of  "Us";  and  will  need  a 
kind  of  vision  to  see  that,  hereafter,  we  are  going  to  sail  on 
or  founder  together. 

Well,  you  may  feel  that  I  have  overdone  it  and  taken  you 
too  seriously.  You  say — Hold  on,  after  all  I'm  only  a  boy. 
Sure  enough,  only  a  boy.  But  you  are  the  future.  You  are  the 
antidote  to  despair,  the  second  chance,  the  clean  slate,  the 
turned  page.  You  are  the  new  clay  for  the  modelling  of  to- 
morrow. You  are  the  hope  of  the  world. 

And  I  am  not  unwilling  to  trust  you. 

Always  with  love, 

YOUR  FATHER 


THE  BEVERIDGE  PLAN 

(Continued  from  page  6) 


scribes  in  detail  how  income  may  be  redistributed.  Three 
measures  are  essential — children's  allowances,  health  and  re- 
habilitation services  and  maintenance  of  employment. 

In  addition  to  basing  the  plan  for  social  security  upon  this 
diagnosis  of  want,  the  committee  has  inquired  into  the  con- 
dition of  British  people  as  revealed  by  the  social  surveys  be- 
tween the  two  wars.  The  British  population  is  ageing;  before 
the  war  the  birthrate  was  falling.  Recognition  of  this  first 
fact,  says  Sir  William,  makes  it  necessary  to  seek  ways  of 
postponing  the  age  for  retirement  from  work  rather  than  of 
hastening  it.  The  second  fact  makes  it  imperative  to  give  first 
place  in  social  expenditure  to  the  care  of  childhood  and  to  the 
safeguarding  of  maternity. 

All-in  Insurance 

TlIE    DISTINCTIVE    FEATURE    OF    THE    PLAN    IS    THAT    IT    IS    BASED 

upon  the  contributory  principle.  An  early  comment  on  the 
Beveridge  Report  in  the  American  press  was  to  the  effect  that 
it  proposed  that  the  British  government  should  "give  British 
people  a  higher  standard  of  living."  The  committee's  in- 
vestigations have  shown  that  nothing  is  further  from  the 
desire  of  the  British  people.  What  British  people  ask  for  is 
not  free  allowances  from  the  State  but  benefit  in  return  for 
contribution.  What  they  expect  from  a  wise  government  is 
the  machinery  that  will  assist  a  citizen  so  to  dispose  of  his 
earnings  as  to  insure  him  against  accident  and  want.  "This 
desire,"  the  report  points  out,  "is  shown  both  by  the  estab- 
lished popularity  of  compulsory  insurance,  and  by  the  phe- 
nomenal growth  of  voluntary  insurance  against  sickness, 
against  death,  for  endowment  and,  more  recently,  for  hospi- 
tal treatment."  The  report  continues: 

"It  is  shown  in  another  way  by  the  strength  of  popular 
objection  to  any  kind  of  means  test.  This  objection  springs 
not  so  much  from  a  desire  to  get  everything  for  nothing,  as 
from  resentment  at  a  provision  which  penalizes  what  people 
have  come  to  regard  as  the  duty  and  pleasure  of  thrift,  of 
putting  pennies  away  for  a  rainy  day.  Management  of  one's 
income  is  an  essential  element  of  a  citizen's  freedom.  Pay- 
ment of  a  substantial  part  of  the  cost  of  benefit  as  a  contribu- 
tion irrespective  of  the  means  of  the  contributor  is  the  firm 
basis  of  a  claim  to  benefit  irrespective  of  means. 

"The  second  view  is  that  whatever  money  is  required  for 
provision  of  insurance  benefits,  so  long  as  they  are  needed, 
should  come  from  a  fund  to  which  the  recipients  have  con- 


tributed and  to  which  they  may  be  required  to  make  larger 
contributions  if  the  fund  proves  inadequate.  The  plan 
adopted  since  1930  in  regard  to  prolonged  unemployment, 
and  sometimes  suggested  for  prolonged  disability,  that  the 
State  should  take  this  burden  off  insurance  in  order  to  keep 
the  contribution  down,  is  wrong  in  principle.  The  insured 
persons  should  not  feel  that  income  for  idleness,  however 
caused,  can  come  from  a  bottomless  purse.  The  govern- 
ment should  not  feel  that  by  paying  doles  it  can  avoid  the 
major  responsibility  of  seeing  that  unemployment  and  disease 
are  reduced  to  the  minimum.  The  place  for  direct  expendi- 
ture and  organization  by  the  State  is  in  maintaining  em- 
ployment of  the  labour  and  other  productive  resources  of  th« 
country,  and  in  preventing  and  combating  disease,  not  in 
patching  an  incomplete  scheme  of  insurance." 

Finally,  the  social  security  plan  is  based  upon  the  policy  o^ 
insuring  a  national  minimum  for  all.  It  is  the  design  of  the 
cooperation  between  the  State  and  the  individual,  which  Sit 
William  proposes,  to  secure  for  the  individual  a  minimum 
income  adequate  for  subsistence  without  other  resource*; 
This  minimum  is  to  be  adequate  in  time,  that  is  to  say  it 
shall  last  as  long  as  need  persists;  and  it  is  not  to  vary  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  earnings  of  the  persons  insured. 
Sir  William  Beveridge's  proposal  is  for  all-in  insurance.  Th^ 
contributions  made  by  every  citizen  of  working  age  would 
be  paid  into  a  central  fund  rather  than  divided  up  among 
many  different  insurance  schemes.  The  administration  of 
this  fund  should,  the  Beveridge  Report  suggests,  become  th^ 
responsibility  of  a  new  government  department,  the  Ministry 
of  Social  Security. 


POST-WAR  PROSPERITY 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


established  by  precedence  of  getting  in  under  the  plan  during 
the  war. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  even  if  a; 
consumer  holds  what  looks  like  a  high  priority  number  he 
would  get  delivery  within  a  comparatively  short  time  after, 
production  begins. 

Here  is  the  arithmetic  of  the  matter:  The  productive  ca- 
pacity of  our  automobile  factories  will  be  approximately 
500,000  cars  a  month.  Therefore  a  person  holding  a  number 
up  to  500,000  could  expect  delivery  within  a  month  after 
the  auto  industry  gets  back  into  its  stride.  If  he  held  priority 
number  2,000,000  he  could  expect  his  car  within  4  months. 
For  every  500,000  increase  in  his  priority  number  his  delay, 
in  delivery  is  increased  only  one  month. 

Special  treatment  is  accorded  to  soldiers,  sailors,  and  ma- 
rines. Periods  for  certificate  purchases  will  be  longer  so  that 
instalment  payments  will  be  low  enough  for  them  to  buy 
automobiles  and  household  appliances  without  hardship. 
Their  certificates  would  at  all  times  be  redeemable  for  thd 
amount  paid  in,  since  sales  of  the  certificates  and  collection! 
would  be  made  through  designated  personnel  of  the  armea 
forces,  without  commissions. 

As  things  stand,  the  sales  machinery  for  selling  and  finan- 
cing of  consumers  durable  goods  is  rapidly  disintegrating. 
Already  many  dealers  have  gone  out  of  business,  some  vol- 
untarily, others  as  a  result  of  bankruptcy  and  compulsory 
liquidation.  Many  sales  finance  companies  have  been  com- 
pletely liquidated  and  others  have  severely  cut  the  number  of 
their  branch  offices.  This  process  of  disintegration  will  con- 
tinue unless  other  use  can  be  made  of  these  facilities. 

Thus  the  plan  provides  for  a  fusion  of  the  efforts  of  gov- 
ernment, industry,  labor,  and  consumers.  Each  using  its  own 
tools  can  help  achieve  what  are  common  objectives  of  all — 
to  avoid  financial  chaos  and  to  assure  immediate  post-war 
reemployment. 
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CAN  EUROPE'S  YOUTH  BE  SALVAGED 

(Continued  from  page  19) 


and  that  'there  is  no  need  to  have  any  reservations 
•gainst  rendering  the  repertoire  trivial  and  erotic.'  " 

In  France,  the  Nazis  did  not  allow  Vichy  to  extend  its 
,-outh  measures  into  the  occupied  rone,  nor  did  they  deal 
vith  the  matter  themselves.  Apart  from  contacts  with  fascist 
^outh  groups  and  the  dissolution  of  leftist,  democratic  and 
-epublican  youth  movements,  which  were  outlawed  in  both 
'.ones,  no  special  Nazi  measures  were  devised  for  the  young 
jeople  of  France  after  the  armistice. 

In  occupied  France,  Vichy  tried  in  vain  to  establish  fascist 
rontrol  over  youth.  A  Secretary  General  for  Youth  was  ap- 
Dointed  in  the  Ministry  for  Youth  and  Education.  A  govern- 
mental youth  service,  Chantiers  de  la  Jeunesse  (work  camps 
f  youth)  was  substituted  for  military  conscription,  which  was 
abolished  under  the  armistice  terms.  Each  boy,  upon  com- 
jleting  his  twentieth  year,  had  to  serve  for  eight  months  in 
hesc  camps,  where  he  received  semi-military  drill  and  was 
ecturcil  on  "patriotism."  He  was  employed  on  public  works, 
usually  in  rural  communities.  This  organization  never  even 
ried  to  attain  the  power  of  the  German  Hitler  fugend. 

A  number  of  pre-war  youth  organizations,  among  them 
he  Boy  Scouts,  church  bodies,  notably  the  Association  Catho 
'ique  de  la  Jeunesse  fran^mse,  and  youth-serving  organiza- 
ions,  primarily  concerned  with  work  and  training  facilities 
'or  the  many  jobless  young  people,  not  only  survived  invasion 
3ut  grew  in  membership  and  broadened  their  programs.  It 
s  difficult  to  determine  to  what  extent  this  attitude  of  French 
vouth  indicated  defiance  of  Vichy  and  preparation  for  the 
day  of  liberation,  how  much  it  represented  the  desire  to 
'escape"  from  the  miseries  of  daily  life.  No  information  has 
is  yet  reached  this  country  as  to  youth  programs  under  the 
jresent  regime  in  France. 

Mir  Challenge  to  the  United  Nations 

Tut  SOLE  OF  YOUTH  IN  THE  WAR  AND  THE  EFFECTS  OF  HlTLER- 

sm  on  millions  of  European  boys  and  girls  confront  the 
Jnitcd  Nations  with  crucial  problems.  In  the  free  countries, 
the  pre-war  crisis  of  youth  must  not  be  allowed  to  recur.  To 
recognize  that  youth  is  vital  to  society  in  peace,  as  well  as  in 
war,  to  secure  for  youth  not  only  the  right  to  die,  but  to 
ivc,  will  be  a  decisive  test  for  our  democratic  future. 

As  for  Europe,  it  would  be  foolish  to  assume  that  Hitler's 
defeat  will  automatically  erase  the  deep  imprint  of  Nazism 
on  the  younger  generations.  But  neither  can  Europe  discard 
a  "lost  generation"  and  rely  solely  on  the  older  men  of  pre- 
Hitler  days.  The  lines  of  possible  action  for  Europe's  youth, 
in  the  present  and  in  the  future,  arc  part  of  the  political  and 
psychological  warfare  of  the  United  Nations,  and  to  some 
extent  they  depend  on  plans  for  the  post-war  education  and 
welfare  of  youth. 

The  United  Nations  can  begin  to  prepare  Europe's  youth 
for  the  future  by  such  steps  as  acquainting  young  war 
prisoners  with  the  democratic  way  of  life,  separating  in- 
corrigible Nazis  and  fascists  from  those  amenable  to  reason; 
by  specific  appeals  to  youth  in  the  Axis  countries;  and,  in 
later  phases  of  the  war,  by  enlisting  the  active  cooperation 
of  youth  in  liberated  areas. 

But  it  is  to  the  common  interest  of  all  democratic  nations 
that  adequate,  long  range  plans  be  made  and  carried  out. 
We  can  begin  today  not  only  by  shaping  programs  but  by 
practical  steps  toward  their  realization — acquainting  our  own 
youth,  here  in  America  and  in  all  free  countries,  with  the  task 
ahead;  coordinating  youth  movements  and  youth-serving 
organizations  for  post-war  activities;  developing  contacts  with 
exiled  European  youth,  and  helping  them  get  ready  for  the 
day  of  Hitler's  defeat.  (Continued  on  page  32) 
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(Continued  from  page  31) 

A  post-war  program  for  Europe's  youth  would  have  to  be 
based  on  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  rising  genera- 
tions. To  safeguard  their  future,  they  must  have,  in  proper 
balance,  education,  vocational  training,  recreation,  job  open- 
ings, and  opportunities  for  emigration,  so  that  no  young 
people  will  be  hopelessly  stranded,  easy  prey  for  another 
demagogue. 

One  possibility  would  be  to  organize  young  people  from 
all  war-stricken  countries  into  international  emergency  crews, 
first  to  aid  in  feeding  and  sheltering  people  in  distressed  areas, 
later  to  participate  in  reconstruction  projects. 

The  post-war  world  will  require  a  new  education,  based 
on  continent-wide  and  worldwide  understanding  and  coopera- 
tion, with  supra-national  viewpoints  in  history,  economics, 
government,  and  civic  education.  "Laboratory  work"  in  the 
social  sciences  would  include  large  scale  student  exchange, 
and  training  in  self-government  and  in  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  both  domestic  and  international  issues. 

Saving  Europe's  rising  generations  from  the  wreckage  of 

(In  answering  advertisements 


Hitler's  new  order  is  perhaps  the  most  important  aspect  of 
"winning  the  peace."  The  task  confronts  American  youtH 
and  American  education  with  an  unprecedented  challenge 
and  opportunity. 

Will  American  youth,  in  the  ranks  of  the  A.E.F.,  find  ill 
way  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  oppressed,  misled,  bel 
trayed  youth  of  Europe?  Will  American  youth,  as  engineers, 
physicians,  social  workers,  teachers,  emergency  volunteers, 
take  part  in  Europe's  reconstruction — >not  only  bringing  relief 
to  suffering  bodies  but  showing  the  ways  of  democracy  to 
depressed  minds  and  spirits? 

Will  American  educators  and  scholars  assist  Europe  in1 
translating  the  experiences  of  pre-Hitler  failures  and  Nazi 
outrages  into  a  new,  revitalized  democratic  faith? 

Will  American  schools  and  colleges  do  their  part  in  guiding 
Europe's  youth,  today  torn  by  nationalist  hatred  and  racial 
discrimination,  to  international  understanding  and  peaceful 
cooperation  ? 

The  task  is  overwhelming.  But  unless  we  succeed  in  it,  the] 
world  will  stumble  from  this  disaster  into  another.  And  it  call 
be  done! 
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Blueprint  Not  By  Polls 


Some  weeks  ago  Mr.  Mark  Sullivan  reprinted, 
in  his  widely  syndicated  column,  an  article  from 
The  New  Republic  of  September  7.  The  article. 
''Can  the  Republicans  Win?"  by  Irving  Dilliard. 
was,  as  readers  will  recall,  an  examination  ot 
political  trends  in  the  country  and  a  forecast  of 
election  results. 

Said  Mark  Sullivan:  "Mr.  I  Milliard's  diagnosis 
was  borne  out  by  the  ensuing  post-mortem  more 
accurately  than  is  universal  among  physicians. 
As  a  forecaster  Mr.  Dilliard  may  be  recom- 
mended to  succeed  Dr.  Gallup,  whose  divination 
by  polls  turned  out,  on  this  occasion,  to  be  ma- 
terially less  than  perfect.  What  Mr.  Dilliard 
wrote  in  advance  of  the  election  can  be  read 
roday  as  a  blueprint  of  what  the  people  want." 


Blueprints,  not  by  polls,  but  by  the  vastly  su- 
perior process  of  the  intelligent  mind  weighing 
the  evidence,  are  to  be  found  in  every  issue  of 
The  New  Republic.  Political  and  economic  in 
terpretation  has  been  its  job  for  a  generation. 
And  it  is  a  job  it  has  always  done  supremely  well. 
Other  magazines  —  indeed,  all  magazines  in  this 
era  of  reporting  —  tell  you  that  to  know  what 
will  happen  next,  you  must  be  their  subscriber. 


lint  no  magazine  has  a  record,  past  or  present. 
to  equal  The  New  Republic's  in  this  field.  If 
you  want  diagnoses  that  stand  up  to  the  post- 
mortems, if  you  want  to  be  guided  by  the  trends 
in  world  affairs  which  can  be  foreseen  by  keen 
minds  unwilling  to  wait  for  vote-counting,  biiv 
and  read  The  New  Republic. 


He  fin  the  new  year  right  and  be  right  all  through  1 943 
by  subtcribine  to  THE  NEW  REPUBLIC 
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THE  NEW  REPUBLIC,  40  East  49th  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

For  the  enclosed  ONE  DOLLAR  (check  or  money  order  if  possible)  please  send  me  The  New  Republic 
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ALAIN  LOCKE,  special  editor 

SEVENTH    NUMBER    IN    SURVEY    GRAPHIC'S 
BIG    WARTIME    CALLING    AMERICA    SERIES 


r  I  1HE  first  edition  of  nearly  twice 
-^-  our  usual  print  order  of  this  spe- 
cial number  of  Survey  Graphic  was  ex- 
hausted within  a  month.  This  second 
edition  is  brought  out  to  meet  the 
mounting  demand. 

"Timely"  — "a    splendid    issue"  - 
"written  vividly  and  dramatically"- 
"a  valuable  record  of  opinion  and  aims 
as  well  as  of  facts" — "a  very  special 
edition  indeed — I  hope  a  great  many 
of  our  listeners  will    read   the  maga- 
zine." 

These  are  quotations  from  radio 
commentators  Quincy  Howe  and 
Adelaide  Hawley  of  the  CBS,  Nancy 
Booth  Craig  of  the  Blue  Network, 
Lisa  Sergio  and  Estelle  M.  Stern- 
berger  of  WQXR. 

PRESS  COMMENTS 

The  early  press  comments  include 
an  entire  column  of  "Topics  of  the 
Times"  in  the  New  York  Times.  The 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  gave  up  a  page 
to  our  pictograph  in  its  Sunday  "Pic- 
tures" section.  The  New  Republic 
calls  this  an  "admirable  special  num- 
ber." Says  The  Nation :  "A  copy  of  it 
should  be  laid  on  Cordell  Hull's  desk. 
.  .  .  The  issue  as  a  whole  should  have 
the  widest  possible  reading,  for  it  pre- 
sents an  extremely  interesting  and 
lively  analysis  of  one  of  the  pressing 
problems  of  our  time."  Harry  Hansen 
(New  York  World  Telegram)  calls 
it  "a  comprehensive  account 
of  color  relations  in  the 
United  States,  in  the  army, 
in  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica and  Africa  and  Asia. 
This  special  Survey  Graphic 


number  is  really  a  book  and  should  be 
accessible  wherever  documents  on  the 
Negro  are  called  for." 

Citations  have  also  appeared  in 
Charleston,  S.  C.  News -Courier  — 
Chicago  Sun — Christian  Evangelist — 
Christian  Science  Monitor  —  Kansas 
City  Call  —  Louisville  Times — New 
York  Post—PM  (New  York  City)- 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Evening  Union — 
Amsterdam  Star  News  (New  York) 
— Louisville  Courier  Journal — Berk- 
shire Eagle — Providence  Journal — San 
Francisco  News  —  and  many  other 
newspapers. 

LETTERS  AND  SPEECHES 

"The  right  thing  printed  at  the  mo- 
ment it  counts"  writes  Lewis  Gannett 
of  the  N.  Y.  Herald-Tribune.  "A  mag- 
nificent job,"  "you've  rung  the  bell 
again,"  "outstanding,"  "another  of 
those  great  issues,"  "masterpiece," 
come  from  Frank  N.  Trager  of  the 
American  Jewish  Committee,  Byron 
Dexter  in  Reading,  Vermont,  Edward 
Krehbiel,  New  York  City,  Harold 
Rugg  of  Teachers  College,  Dr.  Ellen 
C.  Potter,  New  Jersey. 

Mary  McLeod  Bethune  of  the 
NYA  sends  her  "appreciation  of  this 
fine  publication."  Cora  M.  Winchell, 
University  of  Rochester  hails  it  as  a 
"magnificent,  vital,  timely  number." 
"The  students  are  fighting  to  get  hold 
of  it"  reports  Alice  Davis,  College  of 
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William  and  Mary  (Virginia).  Walter 
Moving,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
United  Service  Organizations  writes: 
"USO  has  placed  an  order  for  1200 
copies  for  distribution  among  clubs, 
regional  executives  and  other  key  peo- 
ple." George  E.  Haynes  of  the  Fed- 
eral Couneil  of  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America  underscores  its  significance  at 
this  time,  "when  race  and  color  play 
such  a  large  part  in  our  struggle  for 
democracy."  Hughes  Mearns  of  New 
York  University  calls  it  "a  work  of 
art.  ...  It  is  fashioned  out  of  experi- 
ence long  brooded  over ;  it  is  saturated 
with  deep  feeling  where  logic  battles 
daily  with  frustration.".  .  . 

"What  a  thrilling  burning  instru- 
ment of  humanity  you  have  produced" 
comes  from  Captain  Albert  Mayer, 
Fort  George  Wright  (Washington 
State).  Algernon  Black,  co-chairman 
of  the  City- Wide  Citizens'  Committee 
on  Harlem,  believes  "Lincoln  would 
be  moved  by  this  issue  and  William 
Lloyd  Garrison  would  feel  this  was  a 
fitting;  successor  to  The  Liberator." 

*     *     * 

While  copies  are  available  distri- 
bute them  at  the  reduced  rate  of 
three  for  $1.  Interested  groups  in- 
clude— teachers  —  students  —  li- 
brarians^-clergymen — leaders  in 
civilian  defense,  discussion  groups, 
Boy  Scout,  Girl  Scout,  YMCA, 
YWCA — local,  state  and 
federal  officials.  Send 
order  with  payment  to 
SURVEY  GRAPHIC,  112 
East  1 9  Street,  New  York 
City. 
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GAZINE   OF   SOCIAL   INTERPRETATION 


Rationing  Is  Not  Enough 

by  Donald  E.  Montgomery 

Thoughts  at  Vineland   oy  Dorothy  Canfield 

Labor  Becomes  a  Big  Giver  fex  Bent  Taylor 
Japanese  Colony:  Success  Story  oy  Galen  M.  Fisher 
The  Science  Front  in  Winning  the  Peace  oy  Clement  C. 


hams 


O  urvey  Graphic  readers  especially  will 
want  to  study  this  detailed  plan  for  attain- 
ing social  security. 

THE  BEVERIDGE 
REPORT 

SOCIAL    INSURANCE    AND    ALLIED    SERVICES 
by  Sir  William  Beveridge 

The  country  over,  the  Report  it  being 
hailed     and     ill     importance     stressed 
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"It  carries  impressive  evidence  of  the 
ability  of  democratic  societies  to  envisage 
and  construct  that  rational  and  ordered 
future  which  the  totalitarians  have  for 
years  been  pretending  that  they  alone  can 
achieve.  .  .  .  The  objective  is  a  thrilling 
one.  But  even  more  thrilling  is  the  direct, 
practical  approach  to  social  issues,  with 
its  promise  of  what  democracy  can  do  by 
using  the  intelligence  and  humane  in- 
strumentalities it  possesses." 

"One  of  the  most  significant  publications 
of  the  day.  .  .  .  The  problems  it  tries  to 
solve  are  almost  identical  with  our  own." 

"It  is  a  token  that  we  really  are  fighting 
for  a  better  world.  For  Americans,  it 
makes  vital  and  necessary  reading  .  .  . 
because  it  is  a  starting-point  from  which 
we  can  talk  about  the  kind  of  world  we 
will  have  after  the  war." 

"The  first  full-fledged  and  serious  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult questions  of  postwar  reconstruction. 
...  It  is  in  every  way  a  remarkable 
document." 

"The  first  official  attempt  to  put  content 
into  the  brave  Atlantic  Charter  phrase, 
'freedom  from  want.'  ...  It  is  indeed  a 
very  great  document.  It  shows  that  De- 
mocracy can  plan  bravely  and  well  for  the 
Peace,  even  under  fire." 


"It  is  a  new  constitution,  all  the  miirp  important  and 
interesting  because  it  come*  from  a  nation  inhere 
political  and  economic  documents  and  constitutions 
are  conspicuous  for  their  rarity." — THE  SATURDAY 
REVIEW  OF  LITERATURE. 


299  pages 


Paper  bound 

at  all  bookstores 


Price  $1.00 
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CLEAR    THINKING    ON 
POST-WAR   TOPICS 


SOCIAL  SKILLS  IN  CASE  WORK 

By  Josephine  and  Pauline  R.  Strode 

Written  in  recognition  of  the  anticipated  need  for  spe- 
cific social  skills  in  the  post-war  readjustment  of  indi- 
viduals in  problem  situations.  These  skills  are  here 
enumerated  and  analyzed  and  the  reader  is  shown  how 
they  may  be  acquired  by  conscious  training.  This 
book  is  thus  an  advanced  supplement  to  Miss  Josephine 
Strode's  "Introduction  to  Social  Case  Work."  $2. SO 

DEMOCRACY  AGAINST 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

By  William  H.  Stead 

Full  employment  of  our  peacetime  manpower  is 
America's  goal.  How  may  this  be  done?  What  are  the 
obstacles?  This  penetrating  and  constructive  analysis 
of  the  entire  problem  will  be  indispensable  to  every 
agency  and  individual  directly  concerned.  The  author's 
own  proposal,  written  out  of  long  first-hand  experience 
in  federal  labor  and  employment  services,  will  un- 
doubtedly form  the  core  of  whatever  program  is 
adopted.  $3.00 

AMERICA'S  NATURAL  WEALTH 

By  Richard  Lieber 

Here  is  at  once  a  narrative  for  the  general  reader  re- 
garding the  extent,  use  and  wastage  of  America's  nat- 
ural resources  and  an  impassioned  plea  for  immediate 
public  and  private  action  to  forestall  certain  exhaus- 
tion of  vital  materials.  The  cause  of  conservation  as 
it  touches  crucially  the  welfare  of  every  American  is 
revealed  as  few  have  ever  appreciated  it  before.  Il- 
lustrated. $2.50 

MEXICAN   OIL 

Symbol  of  Recent  Trends  in  International  Relations 
By  Harlow  S.  Person 

For  everyone  interested  in  knowing  the  entire  story 
behind  the  agreement  reached  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexican  governments  for  indemnifying 
American  owners  of  expropriated  oil  wells.  An  out- 
standing example  of  enlightened  handling  of  interna- 
tional disputes.  $1.50 

THE  SMALL  COMMUNITY 

Foundation  of  Democratic  Life 

By  Arthur  E.  Morgan 

A  penetrating  and  challenging  discussion  of  the  vital 
role  of  the  small  community  in  the  total  structure  of 
American  Life  and  a  constructive  proposal  for  its  re- 
habilitation. The  practical  suggestions  in  this  book 
bear  a  timely  relation  to  present  democratic  problems 
and  will  thus  prove  helpful  to  all  individuals  and 
agencies  seeking  ways  and  means  of  revitalizing  small 
towns  and  rural  life  effectively.  $3.00 

Order  these  books  at  your  bookstore  or  direct  from 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  49  East  33  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


UP   TO   75%   OFF    FORMER    PRICES 


These  offerings  by  America's  oldest  Mail-Order  Book  House  save  you  up  to  75%  of  their  regular 
retail  prices.  Each  book  is  brand  new  in  condition,  stock-perfect,  not  second-hand  as  the  prices 
would  seem  to  indicate — a  permanent  addition  to  your  library.  In  many  cases  the  quantities  on  hand 
are  the  last  remaining  stocks.  All  orders  promptly  filled  and  covered  by  our  59-year-old  MONEY- 
BACK  GUARANTEE. 


I  I  RRIKR  A  IVES  PRINTS.  12  Currier  ft 
Prints  magnificently  lithographed  in  simi- 
tone  and  2  in  full  color.  Size  of  printi  lift" 
9^4".  Reproduced  from  the  fifty  most  famous 
riginals  in  America.  As  high  as  $3.000  have 
een  paid  for  single  prints  of  the 
riginals.  Sfrcial  for  the  14  prints,  only 

:.      MARK   TWAIN'S   AUTOBIOGRAPHY.      The 

fe    story   of    America's    best    loved    writer,    one 

f  the  world's  great  humorists.   A   rich,   colorful 

nd    exciting    story    of    a    great    personality    in 

he     fascinating     decades     when     America     was 

ing  of  age.  Two  volumes.  • 

Special  for  th,  ,,i. 

THE  CIVIL  WAX.  The  litr.,1  Locomotive 
"hase.  lly  William  I'iitenger.  Profusely  illus- 
rated.  490  pages.  "One  of  the  most  thrilling 
!>isodes  of  the  Civil  War  told  in  detail  by  a 
member  of  the  daring  band  which  endeavored 
i  hrrak  the  backbone  of  the  Confederacy  by 


lulling   rail   connections   between   Atlanta     QQ_ 
Our  special  price,     7OC 


nil  the  North." 


THE   APACHE    INDIANS,  lly       Frank   C. 

.ockwood.  1st  edition.  Profusely  illustrated, 
ndex.  348  pages.  Macmillan.  1938.  "The  His- 
ory  of  the  most  savage  of  all  the  North  Ameri- 
an  Indians — the  original  'bad  men*  d*1  JQ 
(  the  Southwest."  Pub.  at  $3.00.  -f  •  •*•' 


i.  U.S.  CAMERA  1941.  Edited  by  T.  J.  Ma 
Miry.  In  2  volumes.  Containing  ever  300  of 
he  most  brilliant  full  color  and  black  and  white 
•holographs  ever  collected  by  the  world's  most 
asoous  photographic  yearbook.  Size  IM'xlZ". 
taxed.  fj  ff\ 

Our   special   pricr   far   thr   let.    ^>f..O7 

WITH  48  SUPERB  RACKHAM  COLOR 
•LATF.S.  The  Rinu  of  the  Niblung.  Containing 
'he  Rhinegold,  The  Valkyrie.  Siegfried,  and 
Tie  Twilieht  of  the  Gods.  Bv  Richard  Wagner, 
hfagnincently  illustrated  with  41  superb  color 
•lain  hy  Arthur  Rackham.  Buckram  binding. 
?i*e  7M*  «  10W*.  The  complete  text*  of 
Vagner's  immortal  works.  Formerly  in  two 
relume*  at  $10.00.  d>l  QQ 

The   complete   I   vol.    edition,   only      «t>l.7O 


M:Fltl.F..VORK  OF  AM.  KIND*.  Tools  arM 
Hoys  of  Stitcherv.  By  Gertrude  Whiting.  Tl 
nitrated  with  15ft  plates  from  photoeraph*. 
?ize  S'xlOW  Tells  the  uses  and  development. 

rom  the  earliest  times,  of  the  various  imnle- 
nents  used  in  making  laces  and  needle-wiwk  of 
ill  kinds.  This  hook  is  at  once  a  pleasure 

nd   an  encyclopedia.    P-ib    »t   tin  nil. 

f.  OWEN  GI.EM>OWFR.  Bv  John  Cowper 
rys.  Rrrrnt  best-seller.  The  ffreat  monumental 
irork  of  literature  hv  one  of  the  world's  great. 
•«t  livine  writers.  Two  h.indwne  volumes.  «!ip- 
•aned.  Pub.  at  $5.00. 

Th,  , 


>.      III'MAN  N\TI  RF  IN  THE  BIBLE.     Bv  Wil 
iam    T.yon    Phelps.      Fimous    writings    on 
•eligion.     Pub.   at   |7.5». 

10.      THE     COMPLETE     SHERLOCK      HOLMKv 

Jy  A.  Conan  Duyle,  9  books,  6  full-length 
itories,  56  Short  Siones.  All  the  Incompar- 
ftble  Adventures  of  the  Master  Detective  in  one 
rolume.  Artcnft  binding.  1344  pages.  The 
•Mily  complete  Sherlock  Holmes  avail-  Cl  QO 
•hie  Pub  at  ti.OO.  -91.70 


11.  AESOP'S     FABLES — With     Buckh.m     Color 
Plate*.    A    New   Translation.     By   V.    S.   Vernon 
Jones,    with   an    introduction   by   C.   K.    Chester- 
ton.     Profusely   illustrated   in   black   and   white 
and    with    full-page    color    plates    by     d*l    TQ 
Arthur  Rackham.       Our  special  price,     s»l«^< 

12.  UNMARRIED  MINDS.       Intimate      letters 
from    the    files    of    a    practicing    physician.    A 
doctor    startles    the    world    with    these    intimate 
letters.  To  better  understand  why  some  of  your 
friends  may  have  found  marriage  but  a  hollow 
shell — you  will  want  to  read  Unmarried       Qfi/- 
Minds.  Our    special   price,       xOt 

IS.  THE  ART  OF  MARRIAGE.  By  J.  F.  Hay- 
den,  B.Sc.  Extensive,  frank,  complete,  this  book 
gives  vital  information.  Illustrated.  Re- 
vised. Enlarged.  Pub.  at  $2.50. 

14.  SEEING   PARIS.     By    E.    M.    Newman.    Il- 
lustrated with  311   photographs,  end-paper  maps. 
A    splendid    traveltalk    volume    presenting    the 
multisided  charm  of  the  Paris  that  was.       QQ/* 
Puh.  at  $5.00.  'ot 

15.  THE  DANUBE.  By  Emil  Lengyel.  20  illus- 
trations and  maps.   A  large  and  beautiful  book 
presenting    the    political,    social    and    economic 
history     and     background     of     Central       QQ/- 
Europe.  Pub.  at  $3.75.  'ot 

16.  THESAURUS    OF    HUMOR.      By    Mildred 
Meiers    and    Jack    Knapp.      Big,    practical   joke 
book    containing    the    humor    of    the    world    ar- 
ranged   for    ready    reference    and    instant    use. 
5,640    jokes,    4,000    subjects.      Fine    for    speak- 
ers,   writers,     cartoonists,     salesmen.      How    to 
write  and  tell  jokes,  etc.  Cl    "7Q 

Our  special  price,         «JM  . »  7 

IT.  THE  WORKS  OF  PLATO.  The  famous 
translation  by  B.  Jowett.  with  Analyses  and 
Introductions.  1,738  pages.  "One  of  the  priceless 
treasures  of  the  world."  "Emerson  awards  to 
Plato's  the  Republic  the  words  of  Omar  about 
the  Koran:  'Burn  the  libraries  for  ffl  QC 
their  value  is  in  this  book.'"  Only  »J>I.7J 

18.  A  BOYHOOD  IN  IOWA.  Herbert  Hoover. 
With  a  Foreword  bv  Will  Irwin.  Limited  to 
1,000  numbered  copies  printed  on  hand-made 
paper.  Hundreds  of  copies  of  this  fascinating 
work_  were  sold  at  the  published  price  Qfi<- 


of   $7.50   each. 


Only 


19.  SKILLED    DEFENSE.    A    complete    system 
of  Police  Jiu-jitsu.    By  Dewey   Mitchell.    With 
3SS  different  photographs  illustrating  every  con- 
ceivable jiu-jitsu   hold,   grip,   lock,   trip,   disarm- 
ing tricks,  knock-out  blows,  and  general  weapon- 
less defense.     Handsome  artcraft  bind-   tf3  OO 
ing.     Size  95S"x12';".  Only    ^J.OO 

20.  WRITE  IT  RIGHT.     By    Ambrose    Bierce. 
America's     foremost     master     of     literary     style 
shows  you  what  to  say  and  what  not  to  say,  or 
write.     Witty — Authoritative — Indispen-       QQ- 
sable.  "OC 

SI.  THE  DEVIL'S  DICTIONARY.  By  Ambrose 
Bierce.  376  pages.  "Some  of  the  most  gorgeous 
witticisms  in  the  English  language." —  <Qx- 
H,  L.  Mencken.  Only  O-'C 

SI.  THE  STORY  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI.  Pad- 
dle Wheels  and  Pistols.  By  Irvin  Anthony. 
Fully  illustrated  with  color  plates  and  30  black 
and  white  drawings.  "The  glorious  story  of  the 
Mississippi  from  the  earliest  records  to  QQ  — 
'he  present  day."  7OC 


23.  Tfc»    INTERNATIONAL    COOKBOOK.       By 

Margaret  W.  Heywood.  Illustrated  with  color 
plates.  More  than  1,000  recipes  and  menus  by 
world-famous  chefs.  Cooking  and  carving  tech- 
niques, rules  of  Table  Service,  etc.  <Qr 
Pub.  at  $2.00.  07t 

24.  THE  HERMITAGE  MUSEUM.      Portfolio  of 
30  full  color  reproductions  (Flemish,  Dutch  and 
French     Schools)     about    7*    x    9*,     separately 
mounted  on  heavy  art-paper  10*  x  13VJ  ,  ready 
for   framing.    Paintings  b/    Rubens,    Van    Dyck. 
Rembrandt    Hals,  etc.,  with  descriptive  informa- 
tion,    details,     sizes,    etc.     Handsome      ff-y  QO 
cloth  bound  portfolio.  Pub.  at  $10.00.      V*-.'O 

25.  A  HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  PERSIA.      From 
Its    Earliest    Beginnings   to   the    Death   of   Alex- 
ander the  Great.      By   Robert   William   Rogers. 
1st    edition.      With    63    interesting    illustrations 
and  several  maps.     Color-map  end-papers.     Ap- 
pendices;  Index.     A  splendid  and  exceptionally 
interesting  work  on   Ancient  Persia  by  an  put- 
standing   authority   who   is   professor  of   Ancient 
Oriental   Literature   in   Princeton   I'ni-    ffT  QO 
versify.     Pub.  at  $7.50.  -f£..7O 

26.  FUNK   AND  WACNALLS  NEW  STANDARD 
ENCYCLOPEDIA— 25  volumes.  Edited  by  Frank 
H.    Vizetelly   and   an   editorial    staff   of   experts. 
This  famous  complete  up-to-date  reference  work 
is  recognized  as  a  top-ranking  American  author- 
ity.    Over    12,000    clear    type    pages,     7,000,000 
words,  2,000  illustrations,  over  60,000  subjects, 
floodlooking,    handy   and   convenient.    4"   x    6*. 
Pub.  at  $20.00. 

The   25   volume  set,    only 
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BELL    TELEPHONE    SYSTEM 

U   Iff  CALLS 
COME  FIRST 


COPtRlGHT  ARMV  AIR    FORCES  AID  SOCIETY 


The  Gist  of  It 

s  MII>  DECEMBER  DONALD  E.  MONTGOMERY 
igncd  off  as  the  official  Consumers'  Coun- 
«1  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
igned  on  immediately  as  a  plain  citizen. 
\mericans  arc  about  to  receive  War  Ration 
•look  Two  and  experience  something  new, 
oints  rationing  of  scarce  foods.  They  aw- 
aking it  on  with  good  will  because  it 
iromises  to  be  a  fair  way  of  sharing.  It 
nay  be  fair  but  it  won't  be  equal  sharing, 
ontends  Plain  Citizen  Montgomery,  page 
7,  who  maintains  the  time  has  come  for 
onsumers'  organizations  to  establish  a  few 
joints  of  their  own.  Mr.  Montgomery  was 
vith  the  Wisconsin  Department  of  M.i 
:ets  for  five  years  before  going  to  the  fed- 
ral  government  in  Washington  in  1930,  to 
erve  successively  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  and  as  Consumers'  Counsel. 

'HOUGH  CHRISTMAS  GREETINGS  HAVE  BEEN 
M  aside  for  some  weeks  now,  there  was 
ne  that  came  to  the  Survey  office  which 
ve  think  worth  sharing  even  at  this  date. 
t  came  from  the  Japanese  American  Citi- 
ens  League,  and  Mike  Masaoka,  its  de- 
oted  national  secretary,  and  said  in  part: 
The  world  has  come  through  a  strange 
nd  hard  year  since  Christmas  of  last  year, 
nd  the  war  has  left  no  man  untouched. 
Ve  Nissei  Americans,  too,  have  learned 
luch  of  sorrow  and  suffering,  but  we  have 
arned  much  more  of  loyalty  and  friend- 
lip  from  you.  No  material  yardstick  can 
neasure  our  gratitude."  On  page  41  an- 
ther Japanese  American  expresses  his  grat- 
iide.  Galen  M.  Fisher,  who  writes  about 
is  friend,  is  secretary  of  the  Commit- 
x  on  National  Security  and  Fair  Play. 
f  which  some  of  California's  leading  citi- 
ens  are  members.  Mr.  Fisher  was  for 
wenty-two  years  secretary  in  Japan  of  the 
nternational  Committee  of  the  YMCA;  he 
now  a  trustee  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific 
Delations  and  member  of  the  National 
xmncil,  YMCA. 

IN  VIEW  OF  A  TENDENCY  TO  CENTER  THOUGHT 

nd  hope  so  exclusively  on  political  adjust 
icnls  as  the  only  way  to  'win  the  peace,' 
ais  essay  calls  attention  to  another  factor 
£  importance  in  postwar  development." 
/rote  Clement  C.  Williams,  president  of 
-ehigh  University,  in  sending  us  the 
loughtful  article  on  page  44.  President 
Villiams  was  an  engineer  before  he 
lunched  on  a  long  and  distinguished 
ireer  as  educator. 

500  OFFICIALS  OF  CIO  WILL  ATTEND  CHEST 
jllv."  "AFL  and  CIO  Leaders  to  Address 
und  Dinner."  Headlines  like  these  from 
ties  over  the  country  indicate  the  news  in 
ie  current  War  Chest  campaigns.  The  re- 
jlts  have  been  astounding.  In  the  town  of 
rary,  Ind.,  the  employes  of  one  plant  gave 
lore  than  the  whole  town  contributed  last 
ear.  Bent  Taylor,  who  gives  the  national 
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picture  of  this  development,  page  46,  has 
been  on  the  staff  of  Community  Chests  and 
Councils,  Inc.,  since  1938. 

DOROTHY  CANFIELD  NEEDS  NO  INTRODUCING. 
Readers  the  country  over  know  her  novels, 
stories,  articles;  know  her  as  a  wise  coun- 
selor on  new  books  selected  by  the  Book 
of  the  Month  Club.  They  may  not  be  aware 
of  the  fact  that  in  1913  she  wrote  "The 
Montessori  Mother,"  that  she  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Vermont  Board  of  Education  for 
some  years.  Page  50. 

THE     USO     ORDERED     A     LARGE     NUMBER     OF 

copies  of  the  November  special  issue, 
COLOR:  Unfinished  Business  of  Democ- 
racy, for  distribution  in  service  clubs.  Pfc. 
Shelbcrt  Harris  at  Camp  Stewart,  in  Geor- 
gia, expresses  his  gratitude  for  the  issue.  He 
writes:  "I'm  a  soldier  who  is  in  this  tre- 
mendous fight  to  perpetuate  and  improve 
the  liberties  of  every  man,  woman  and 
child  along  the  democratic  system  of  life  in 
the  light  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  war  inter- 
rupted my  second  semester  as  a  college 
senior.  It  checked  my  formal  study  in  so- 
ciology and  psychology.  I  do  not  cry  out 
against  any  individual  but  do  against  any 
semblance  of  a  totalitarian  system  which 
would  retrogress  to  past  barbaric  social 
evils  and  injustices."  And  from  Camp 
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Callan,  in  California,  Pvt.  Arthur  Lcrner 
sends  us  these  lines,  "It  Can  Be  Done": 

Hey! 

Do  you  know 

That  Al  and  Joe 

Are  buddies  of  mine? 

Do  you  know 

That  they'd  stick  with  me, 

Through  the  toughest  time? 

Also,  there  are  Frank  and  Paul, 

Gosh!  They  sure  can  hit  the  ball. 

Who  says, 

It  can't  be  done? 

That  is,  for  all  humans 

To  live  as  one. 

Say,  man, 

You  wait  and  see, 

My  Irish  pal  and 

Negro  buddy, 

Or  my  Swedish  sidekick 

And  his  Chinese  kick. 

Yes,  it  can  be  done 

For  all,  to  live  as  one. 

And  when  the  day 

Does  dawn, 

None  of  these  will  be  a  pawn. 

All  will  prove  to  all 

It  can  be  done — 

To  rise  above 

And  not  to  fall. 


Herblock-  for  NEA  Service 
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Rationing  Is  Not  Enough 

by   DONALD  E.  MONTGOMERY 

Civilian  battlefronts  for  food  consumers  in  1943  are  here  set 
forth  by  the  man  who  served  as  their  special  listening  post  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  from  1935  until  his  resigna- 
tion last  December. 


3OD  is  EVERYBODY'S  BUSINESS.    THAT  is  TRUE  IN  PEACETIME. 

wartime,  food  is  the  strength  of  armies,  and  the  key  to 
lity  and  courage  in  the  nations  behind  the  armies.  It 
ill  be  the  first  messenger  of  good  will  to  break  the  bar- 
crs  between  warring  peoples. 

Everyone  has  a  big  stake  in  how  much  food  is  produced, 
id  in  how  we  use  it.  The  government's  responsibility 
mes  first.  But  that  does  not  relieve  ordinary  citizens, 
od  consumers,  of  responsibility.  Perhaps  we  have  even 
•en  ahead  of  the  government  in  recognizing  the  need 
r  rationing  and  for  price  controls  that  really  work. 
Our  kind  of  government  follows  as  well  as  leads.  Its 
rcisions  echo  the  daily,  even  hourly,  demands  that  pour 

on  it  from  innumerable  voters,  organizations,  interests. 

it  does  not  listen  to  us,  that  is  because  we  have  not 
okcn. 

For  the  most  part  consumers  have  been  silent.  We  have 
jt  been  heard  in  Washington  where  decisions  are  made. 
hat,  incidentally,  is  why  henceforth  I  shall  be  working 
r  consumers  from  outside,  not  from  within,  the  govern- 
ent. 

Several  Consumers'  Counsels  have  tried  to  work  for 
msumers  from  within  the  government.  One  by  one  they 
ivc  washed  out.  There  was  the  Consumers'  Advisory 
oard,  NRA,  which  tapered  off  into  a  Consumer  Division 

the  National  Emergency  Council,  gave  rise  to  a  Special 
dvisor  to  the  President  on  Consumer  Problems,  and 


finished  off  as  a  Consumer  Division  housed  for  a  short 
period  in  the  Department  of  Labor.  There  was,  and  still 
is,  a  Consumers'  Counsel  under  the  Bituminous  Coal  Act. 
There  was  a  consumer  member  of  the  National  Defense 
Advisory  Commission,  followed  by  a  Consumer  Division 
in  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  and  now  absorbed 
by  the  information  office  of  that  agency. 

The  Consumers'  Counsel  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture survived  a  longer  term,  passing  from  one  branch 
of  the  department  to  another,  and  publishing  all  the  while 
its  Consumers'  Guide  and  producing  a  radio  program, 
"Consumer  Time,"  both  of  which  spoke  as  far  as  possible 
with  the  voice  of  consumers.  For  a  year  now  it  has  had  no 
other  designated  function,  and  with  the  coming  of  the 
great  new  responsibility  of  the  government  for  the  peo- 
ple's food  it  was  slated  to  play  no  significant  part. 

A  Food  Distribution  Administration  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  bears  this  responsibility  toward  civilian  food 
consumers.  It  is  getting  itself  organized  for  action.  It  may 
subordinate  civilian  food  problems  to  other  considera- 
tions, as  has  been  too  often  the  rule  in  the  past.  It  may 
prefer  to  attend  to  our  needs  without  consulting  us.  Or 
it  may  discover  that  this  big  wartime  food  job  can  be  done 
successfully  only  when  we  consumers  come  in  as  partners 
to  share  the  responsibility,  just  as  farmers,  processors,  and 
distributors  arc  called  upon  to  do. 

We  may  expect  neglect  from  hard-pressed  officials  if  we 
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Killian  for  USDA 
The  food  stamp  program,  by  which  surplus  food  was  made  available  to  those  in  need,  will  end 

invite  neglect.  We  may  expect  conflict,  with  unfortunate 
political  angles,  between  our  need  for  food  and  the  war 
need  for  our  food  overseas  if  we  fail  to  insist  that  both 
jobs  can  be  done  to  the  full  and  that  we  are  ready  to  do 
our  share  of  the  total  job. 

Shortages,  Felt  Two  Ways 

LET'S  LOOK  THE  FOOD  FACTS  IN  THE  FACE.  FOR  US   HERE  IN 

the  United  States  the  two  big  ones  are:  There  will  be  a 
shortage  of  food,  and  there  will  be  a  shortage  of  money 
to  spend  for  food. 

There  will  be  a  shortage  of  food  first  because  food  pro- 
duction has  passed  its  wartime  peak.  There  are  no  con- 
vincing signs  yet  that  we  shall  put  food  production  on  a 
war  footing  by  getting  all  of  our  farms,  especially  the 
small  ones,  and  their  manpower  into  full  productive  use. 
Total  food  production  probably  will  go  down  as  war 
goes  on. 

Out  of  what  we  do  produce  there  will  be  less  and  less 
for  civilians.  War  needs  will  require  more  and  more,  in- 
creasing to  a  great  postwar  demand,  the  proportion  and 
duration  of  which  can  not  yet  be  estimated. 

Even  now,  in  1943,  we  face  domestic  food  shortages.  At 
the  end  of  last  December  we  could  anticipate  that  our 
1943  civilian  supply  would  be  less  than  one  third  of  what 
we  consumed  in  1941  of  canned  fruits  and  canned  fish; 
about  one  third  of  American  cheese;  less  than  two  thirds 
of  canned  vegetables;  three  fourths  of  butter,  canned  milk, 
dried  fruits,  and  ice  cream;  four  fifths  of  fresh  vegetables, 
eggs,  pork,  fats  and  oils;  and  five  sixths  of  beef,  rice,  and 
dry  skim  milk.  There  will  be  large  supplies  of  wheat  for 
food  use,  and  of  poultry.  But  these,  like  other  foods,  will 
be  held  at  high  prices  on  order  of  the  farm  bloc,  and  there- 
fore will  not  be  plentiful  to  those  who  will  be  short  of 
money  as  well  as  of  food.  These  are  my  estimates,  based 
upon  consultation  with  commodity  experts.  They  do  not 
mistake  production  goals  for  production  expectations. 
They  are  high  estimates  rather  than  low,  in  my  opinion. 


Shortage  of  money  to  spenJ 
for  food  is  the  odier  big  fact! 
This  will  be  doubted,  perhapa 
since  so  much  has  been  said 
about  mounting  national  in* 
come  and  the  inflation  periB 
that  arises  from  excess  spend! 
ing  money  in  people's  pockets! 
That  is  true.  But  the  scarcity 
of  spending  money  is  also  true! 
Both  are  true. 

Family  savings  in  1941  werJ 
enormous.  But  more  than  tw« 
thirds  of  those  savings  werJ 
made  by  7  percent  of  the  pop-J 
ulation  at  the  top  of  the  ladJ 
der.  At  the  lower  end,  savings 
were  meager  among  the  6(1 
percent  of  families  with  cash! 
incomes  of  less  than  $2,000j 
You  could  add  together  the! 
cash  incomes  of  families  belowl 
the  $1,500  level  and  subtract 
their  living  expenditures  and 
find  that  this  46  percent  of  th el 
population  went  into  the  holej 
in  1941. 

1941  income  was  better  than  1936,  and  1942  was  better ' 
than  1941,  the  government  estimators  tell  us.  But  they  arel 
speaking  of  total  income.  The  income  base  of  the  nationl 
is  still  sharply  tilted,  more  so  in  1942  than  in  1936.  In  spite; 
of  wartime  prosperity  in  1942,  almost  25,000,000  peopled 
are  believed  to  have  lived  on  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000, 
and  another  25,000,000  on  incomes  between  $1,000  and! 
$1,500. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  that  half  ofj 
our  farmers,  3,200,000  farm  families,  received  less  thanj 
$1,000  net  cash  income  for  family  living,  an  average  of 
about  $490  per  family.  This  half  of  our  farmers  did  not! 
break  even,  although  1942  was  a  year  in  which  high  prices  ] 
and  record  output  plus  income  from  non-farm  sources! 
yielded  farmers  net  savings  of  nearly  five  billion  dollars! 
over  and  above  production  cost  and  living  expense.  That! 
was  nearly  double  the  savings  realized  in  1941  and  eight! 
times  the  annual  savings  of  the  years  1935-1939.  But  the! 
top  fourth  of  farm  families  made  eight  tenths  of  those  I 
large  savings  of  1942. 

Naturally,  not  all  of  the  25,000,000  Americans  living  on  I 
incomes  under  $1,080  in  1942  were  supporting  four  per-  ( 
sons  with  it  or  depending  upon  it  for  all  of  their  food.  Yet  I 
many  of  them  undoubtedly  were  doing  just  that,  and] 
more.  And  the  fact  is  that  $1,000  will  not  buy  food  for! 
four  people  at  present  prices  and  pay  rent  and  meet  the! 
other  indispensables  of  life.  A  low  cost  diet  that  provides! 
no  fun  but  meets  nutrition  requirements  would  cost  that! 
family  $520  a  year  at  last  September  prices.  And  food.] 
prices  continue  to  rise  month  by  month.  As  they  rise,  morel 
millions  of  Americans,  employed  as  well  as  unemployedl 
and  unemployable,  become  unable  to  buy  enough  food  to! 
meet  the  simple  requirements  of  life  and  health,  not  to] 
speak  of  the  food  that  is  needed  to  fortify  war  nerves,  and  | 
to  give  some  sense  of  the  third  of  the  freedoms  for  which  ] 
we  are  fighting  this  war.  These  people,  if  we  fail  them,] 
will  become  refugees  within  their  own  land.  Presumably  I 
they  rank  with  the  friendly  nations  and  with  the  liber-  | 
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d  peoples  of  occupied  coun- 
but  today  they  see  less 
1  less  of  the  food  that  spells 
promise  of  liberation. 

-.     ivilian  Residuals" 

I  ALL  WE  DO  ABOUT   IT? 

:e    as    usual?    Hunger    as 

u  1 :     Special     interests     as 

lal?  Let  us  hope  not.  Food 
food    for    the    people 

o    make    ammunition    and 

>ply    armies,    food    for    the 

n   who  fire  the  guns,  food 
the   starving   neighbors  of 

r  enemies,  food  for  all  peo- 
everywhere. 

We  might  start  with  it  that 

y   here   at   home.   We   can 

vc  enough,  enough  here  at 

me  and  enough  to  ship  over- 

s.  We  need  to  make  sure  we 

xluce  as  much   as   possible, 

d  to  see  that   what  we  get 

ts  around. 
irst,  then,  there  is  produc- 

n.  That  is  a  story  that  needs 

iting,    but    not    here.    Take 

•te  only  that  our  boasts  of  record  output  in  1942  may  be 
«himing  our  sights  on  what  we  should  aim  at  in  1943. 
r\d  this  too — higher  farm  prices  are  not  what  are  neede;! 
•  get  more  food  produced.  The  upper  fringe  of  farmers, 
•no  produce  most  of  the  food  that  goes  to  market,  made 
kiily  killing  from  high  pegged  prices  in  1942.  Money  is 
It  what  they  are  short  of,  but  manpower,  and  cheap  feed, 


Forsythf  for  USD  A 
Some  of  America's  food  supply  goes  overseas  to  friends  and  allies 

and  a  chance  to  dip  into  those  ever-normal  scarcities  which 
we  call  granaries. 

The  greater  number  of  our  farms,  which  now  produce 
little  for  market,  stand  to  gain  little  from  higher  prices. 
What  they  need  is  capital,  equipment,  and  land  that  is  fit 
to  work.  A  general  manager  of  the  nation's  war  food 
plant  is  needed.  That  is  what  the  government  must  be- 
come.  But    that    is   what   the 
moneyed  farmers  fear  will  hap- 
pen, and  what  the  unfinanced 
small  farmers  are  not  likely  to 

Second,  after  producing,  is 
dividing  up.  Our  food  must 
feed  the  military  forces,  go  to 
various  places  overseas  on  lend- 
lease  account,  and  feed  our 
own  civilian  population  here 
and  in  the  territories. 

Military  and  lend-lease  re- 
quirements are  well  looked  af- 
ter in  dividing  our  food  sup- 
plies, as  they  should  be.  Both 
are  represented  by  government 
agencies  that  know  what  they 
need  and  how  to  get  it.  The 
civilian  share  should  be  simi- 
larly represented.  It,  too,  needs 
a  purchasing  agent  to  sit  at  the 
table  where  the  apportionment 
is  made.  Until  now  the  civilian 
share,  designated  "civilian  resi- 
duals," has  been  what  is  left 
over  after  other  needs  are  met. 
A  consumer  agency  doing  its 
job  in  the  government  would 
sit  at  that  table  and  it  would 


Harmon    for    t'SDA 
An  ever-growing  army  needs  more  and  more  of  the  food  produced 
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regularly  account  to  civilians  on  the  shares  allotted  to 
them  and  why. 

It  would  anticipate  needs,  as  well.  Military  and  lend- 
lease  authorities  are  setting  up  contingency  reserves,  stock- 
piles for  the  future,  knowing  that  it  is  better  to  provide 
now  than  to  be  in  want  later  on. 

A  civilian  stockpile  of  canned  foods,  for  example,  should 
be  set  aside  now  for  next  year's  needs.  From  the  1943 
fruit  and  vegetable  pack  we  civilians,  if  lucky,  can  expect 
only  21  cans  per  person,  half  of  what  we  had  in  1941. 
Right  now  we  are  living  out  of  the  1942  pack,  about  33 
cans  per  person.  But  no  reserves  against  next  year's  short- 
age have  been  acquired  for  us  by  government  purchase 
or  held  back  by  rationing,  nor  does  the  proposed  ration 
appear  to  be  planned  that  way.  Meanwhile  the  trade  has 
advertised  its  canned  goods  lavishly.  In  December,  a  large 
card  in  the  New  York  subway  cars  urged  us  to  buy  with 
these  cheering  words,  "Now  that  everybody's  having  to 
make-do  with  less,  isn't  it  good  to  know  there  are  so 
many  [XYZ  Canner]  fruits  and  vegetables?" 

Why  Rationing  Isn't  Enough 

WlTH   THE  CIVILIAN  SUPPLY   DECIDED   UPON,   THE   NEXT   STEP 

is  to  divide  it  up  so  as  to  meet  all  needs.  This  means  ra- 
tioning, in  order  to  stop  waste  of  food  by  people  at  the 
top  of  the  ladder.  And  it  means  subsidizing  food  pur- 
chases, in  order  to  stop  wasting  people  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder  by  leaving  them  to  get  along  on  too  little  food  to 
keep  them  healthy  and  hard  at  work. 

Ration  Book  No.  2  carries  the  statement,  "This  book  is 
your  government's  guarantee  of  your  fair  share  of  goods 
made  scarce  by  war,  to  which  the  coupons  herein  will  be 
assigned  as  the  need  arises."  But-rationing  alone  will  not  do 
it.  In  1936  we  found  that  most  families  with  incomes  be- 
low $1,500  were  able  to  buy  less  of  most  foods  than  would 
have  been  allotted  to  them  if  rationed  on  a  per  capita 
basis.  Today,  with  higher  food  prices,  we  may  assume 
that  this  is  true  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  families  with 
less  than  $2,000  income.  Half  of  our  families  in  1942 
probably  were  below  that  level.  Unless  something  more  is 
done  than  to  divide  our  short  food  supplies  into  equal 
rations,  from  a  third  to  a  half  of  our  families  are  going  to 
find  themselves  below  the  ration  line,  unable  to  get  their 
share  because  they  cannot  afford  it. 

We  might  ignore  that  fact  and  neglect  those  people,  as 
we  did  in  peacetime.  But  what  passes  for  neglect  in  peace- 
time must  be  counted  as  plan  and  purpose  in  wartime, 
because  in  wartime  the  government  determines  the  scarc- 
ity and  divides  it.  In  its  report  of  last  December  6  on 
"The  First  Year  of  the  Home  Front,"  the  Office  of  War 
Information  said: 

In  the  scarcity  of  war,  those  who  cannot  stock  up  must  be 
able  to  secure  their  share  along  with  their  richer  neighbors. 
For  the  coming  year  efforts  will  be  directed  towards  guaran- 
teeing the  essentials  of  civilian  living  to  prevent  such  faltering 
of  the  civilian  economy  as  will  impair  the  war  effort. 

In  his  budget  message  to  Congress  in  January,  the  Presi- 
dent said:  "By  rationing  we  restrict  consumption,  but 
only  to  assure  to  each  civilian  his  share  of  basic  com- 
modities. .  .  .  We  must  assure  each  citizen  the  necessities 
of  life  at  prices  which  he  can  pay." 

Only  through  one  kind  or  another  of  subsidy  can  this' 
prescription  be  filled.  Great  Britain  pays  large  subsidies 
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to  hold  down  the  price  of  many  foods  to  everyone.  Thi 
subsidizes  rich  and  poor  alike.  Sweden  issues  to  families 
below  a  given  income  level  special  ration  stamps  for  three  i' 
foods  to  enable  them  not  only  to  take  up  their  share  but« 
to  buy  those  foods  at  prices  33  to  50  percent  below  the 
usual  retail  price. 

Both  in  Britain  and  in  Sweden,  other  measures  are! 
taken  to  see  that  low  income  families  do  not  bear  the 
brunt  of  war  scarcities.  The  British  Food  Ministry  claims  > 
that  the  low  income  British  family  is  getting  better  diet! 
during  the  scarcities  of  war  than  it  ever  had  before. 

Our  own  food  stamps  are,  or  were,  another  means  to 
the  same  end.  At  best  they  were  issued  to  only  about  4B 
million  people,  only  a  portion  of  those  who  had  urgent 
need  of  them.  Now  that  there  is  war  scarcity  to  be  div- 
ided, rather  than  a  farm  surplus  to  move  to  market,  these 
food  stamps  might  appropriately  be  converted  into  Vic- 
tory Food  Shares,  issued  in  such  amounts  as  to  entitle 
every  family  to  get  its  share  of  essential  rationed  foods, 
fulfilling  the  promise  that  is  printed  on  the  forthcoming 
rationing  book.  They  would  symbolize  a  share  in  the  J 
victory  to  those  families,  as  well  as  a  share  in  the  food. 

Without  such  subsidies,  rationing  will  not  make  surea 
that  needy  families  get  their  share,  although  it  makes 
sure  they  get  no  more  than  their  share.  Canned  vegetables 
and  canned  milk  are  in  point.  The  well-to-do  will  get 
their  portion  of  these,  and  will  be  able  to  supplement  them 
with  fresh  and  frozen  vegetables  and  fluid  milk  beyond 
the  reach  of  slim  pocketbooks.  Thus  inequality  becomes 
guaranteed.  Already,  early  in  January,  official  statements! 
to  the  press  hold  out  to  those  with  better  pocketbooks  thcl 
hope  that  their  initial  ration  of  canned  goods  will  be! 
raised  as  soon  as  the  government  finds  out  by  how  much  J 
the  low  income  families  fail  to  take  up  their  share.  Thus! 
even  the  rationed  commodity  will  be  unevenly  divided,! 
and  in  addition  those  who  can  pay  will  get  most  of  thel 
unrationed  substitutes.  If  war  rationing  is  to  make  sure! 
of  fair  sharing,  as  the  book  promises,  food  spending  must 
be  provided  for  on  an  equal  basis  as  well  as  food. 

Elimination  of  waste  is  a  further  major  step  in  making  I 
the  food  go  around.  Rationing  will  help  on  this  as  nol 
propaganda  can,  since  nothing  will  check  our  habits  ofl 
waste  so  quickly  as  to  have  our  shares  ticked  off  to  usl 
week  by  week.  But  there  is  great  waste  outside  of  homes.  . 
It  occurs  in  the  fields  where  crops  and  parts  of  crops  are! 
left  unharvested,  at  packing  houses  where  culling  and 
trimming  throw  edible  food  aside,  at  terminal  markets 
•  where  cars  accumulate,  in   retail   stores  where   there  is  I 
more  sorting  and  trimming  of  edible  food,  and  above  all 
in   hotels  and   restaurants   which  are   still   permitted   to 
serve  extravagantly   and   to   parade   waste   as   a   luxury.! 
"DINING  LUXURY"  is  the  headline  of  a  restaurant  advertise- 
ment in  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  Yor^  Times.  Just  below  ' 
it  another  restaurant  offers  its  facilities  "for  gastronomic  ; 
enjoyment."  On  Guadalcanal  and  in  Greece  and  in  East 
Harlem,  war  and  food  are  more  intimately  related.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  the  government  will  provide  programs  to 
eliminate  waste  of  food  and  penalties  to  punish  it  as  crime 
in  time  of  war. 

The  Consumer's  Mite 

EVIDENCE  AT  HAND  UP  TO  THE  FIRST  OF  THE  YEAR  MAKES  rr 

none   too   evident    that   the   government    will    take    the 
necessary  moves  to  protect  our  civilian  food  supplies. 
The  farm  bloc  threatens  to  (Continued  on  page  59) 
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A  year  ago  these  Utah   fields  were  a  mass  of  sagebrush.    Thanks   to   Japanese   Americana   they   are   now   acres   of   vegetables 


Japanese  Colony:  Success  Story 


by  GALEN  M.  FISHER 

"Eight  months  of  hardship  come  to  sunlight,"  is  Fred  Wada's  summary  of 
the  experience  of  his  little  band  of  Japanese  Americans,  following  the 
Pacific  Coast  evacuation.  This  story  of  his  patriotism,  so  simply  told  here, 
is  warmly  recommended  to  other  loyal  Americans. 


THE  PEOPLE  NOBODY  WANTS"  is  AN  EASY  .CATCH  PHRASE, 
ut  it  gives  a  false  idea  of  the  feelings  of  many  Califor- 
ians  about  their  evacuated  Japanese  neighbors.  It  cer- 
linly  misrepresents  the  attitude  of  a  growing  proportion 
:  the  people  in  Wasatch  County,  Utah.  In  March,  1942, 
30  Japanese  Americans  went  to  Wasatch  County  to  settle 
n  the  George  A.  Fisher  ranch  at  Kcetley.  Snow  still  lay 
i  the  gulleys  and  the  ground  was  hard  when  they  arrived, 
ut  within  three  months  they  had  transformed  the  bare 
elds  into  a  thriving  truck  garden.  Their  industry  and 

icndliness,  their  cash  payment  for  goods,  their  generous 
adiness  to  work  overtime  to  meet  the  labor  shortage  on 
iirrounding  farms  soon  disarmed  the  suspicion  of  their 
cighbors.  In  ever-widening  circles  the  word  was  spread 
lat  these  citizen  Japanese  were  "just  like  white  folks"  and 
ady  to  break  their  backs  to  win  the  war.  A  dynamic 
ersonality,  Fred  L.  Wada,  accounts  for  this  success  story. 

When,  two  months  after  Pearl  Harbor,  the  army  or- 
cred  those  of  Japanese  ancestry  to  leave  the  Pacific  Coast, 
II  were  included — young  and  old,  citizens  and  aliens 
like.  The  deadline  set  by  the  army  for  "voluntary  evacu- 
tion"  was  March  29.  After  that  date,  all  had  to  go  to 
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guarded  assembly  centers.  Fred  Wada,  citizen  and  pros- 
perous produce  merchant  of  Oakland,  decided  to  move 
out  of  California  at  once,  and  to  help  a  company  of  his 
fellow  Japanese  Americans  to  go,  too. 

Born  in  Bellingham,  Wash.,  thirty-four  years  ago,  of 
Roman  Catholic  parents,  Mr.  Wada  was  orphaned  at 
twelve.  At  fourteen  he  had  to  stop  school  and  go  to  work. 
By  the  time  he  was  twenty-seven,  he  was  president  of  the 
East  Bay  Food  Dealers  Association. 

Fred  Wada's  brother,  Bill,  volunteered  in  March,  1941; 
his  second  brother,  Ben,  was  drafted  in  January,  1942,  and 
is  now  a  corporal.  Fred  Wada  himself  wanted  to  enlist, 
but  he  has  a  wife  and  three  young  children.  He  rea- 
soned thus :  the  President  calls  for  increased  output  of  both 
food  and  munitions;  Japanese  Americans  are  not  allowed 
to  make  munitions,  but  they  can  raise  food.  He  decided 
to  set  out,  as  a  patriotic  task,  to  find  unused  land,  form  a 
corps  of  Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry,  and  try  to  break 
all  records  at  raising  crops.  The  band  would  not  wait  to 
be  rounded  up  by  the  army,  becoming  expensive  wards  of 
the  government.  They  would  go  eastward  of  their  own 
free  will  and  break  land  like  the  early  pioneers. 
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That    was    about    February    10  —  just    a    year    ago. 

Mr.  Wada  read  in  a  newspaper  that  the  farmers  ot 
Duchesne  County,  Utah,  needed  labor.  He  went  at  once 
to  Salt  Lake  City.  At  first  he  met  only  rebuffs.  Even 
some  of  the  Japanese  long  resident  in  Utah  threw  cold 
water  on  his  plan,  fearing  that  to  bring  more  Japanese 
into  the  state  would  arouse  public  hostility  toward  the  es- 
tablished group  as  well  as  toward  the  newcomers.  The 
secretary  of  the  Utah  Defense  Council,  after  hearing  Mr. 
Wada's  story,  suggested  that  he  see  David  R.  Trevithick, 
director  of  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare. 

At  the  state  capitol,  Mr.  Wada  received  his  first  real  en- 
couragement. Mr.  Trevithick  and  his  associates  were 
enthusiastic  about  the  plan,  and  promised  to  support  it, 
and  the  welfare  director  offered  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
the  commissioner  of  Duchesne  County. 

Mr.  Wada  rented  a  car  and  drove  out  Highway  40, 
which  was  piled  high  with  snow  on  both  sides.  Thirty- 
nine  miles  from  Salt  Lake  City,  he  stopped  to  see  George 
A.  Fisher,  former  executive  secretary  of  the  State  Land 
Board,  now  a  rancher,  and  "mayor"  of  the  tiny  village  of 
Keetley.  Mr.  Fisher  was  interested  in  leasing  his  ranch; 
he  also  was  interested  in  making  possible  a  fresh  start  for 
a  group  of  ousted  Japanese  Americans.  He  suggested  that 
the  colony  establish  itself  on  his  land,  but  Mr.  Wada  had 
promised  to  meet  with  citizens  of  Duchesne  and  Uintah 
Counties,  and  he  felt  this  conference  must  be  held  before 
any  definite  plans  were  made. 

AT  ROOSEVELT,  THE  COUNTY  SEAT,  HE  FOUND  350  PEOPLE  As- 
sembled to  hear  him  present  his  scheme,  and  to  discuss  it. 
His  limited  schooling  had  given  him  only  an  imperfect 
command  of  platform  English;  nevertheless,  he  told  his 
story  impressively.  Because  of  the  need  for  more  food  to 
help  win  the  war,  he  urged  that  a  group  of  "good  Amer- 
icans of  Japanese  stock"  be  encouraged  to  come  with  him 
from  California  and  settle  in  Utah.  All  but  a  few  of  the 
proposed  colonists,  he  explained,  "are  citizens  and  Chris- 
tians." All,  he  added,  were  hard  working,  law  abiding, 
eager  to  cooperate  in  community  affairs.  Finally,  and 
very  persuasively,  he  stated  that  the  colonists  would  bring 
an  average  of  $1,500  for  each  man  in  cash  or  equipment, 
and  promised  that  none  would  ever  go  on  the  relief  rolls. 

When  the  meeting  was  thrown  open  for  discussion,  the 
first  man  on  his  feet  demanded,  "What  about  the  Japanese 
fifth  columnists  at  Pearl  Harbor?"  At  that  time,  the  re- 
ports of  sabotage  by  Japanese  in  Hawaii  had  not  been 
officially  denied  by  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  of  the 
Navy,  and  by  the  Honolulu  Chief  of  Police,  as  they  were 
later.  But  Mr.  Wada  declared  his  own  belief  that  those 
charges  had  been  "cooked  up  by  politicians  and  yellow 
journals,"  and  added  that  certainly  all  of  the  people  he 
hoped  to  lead  to  Utah  were  completely  loyal  to  the  United 
States. 

A  county  surveyor  from  Ogden,  who  happened  to  be 
present,  rose  to  say :  "I  lost  two  sons  at  Pearl  Harbor,  and 
every  time  I  see  a  man  of  Japanese  race  I  shiver;  but  after 
hearing  your  story,  I'm  ready  to  let  a  good  many  Japs 
from  California  come  in  here.  We  need  them." 

Another  listener  commented,  "I'm  a  Legionnaire,  and 
until  I  heard  Mr.  Wada,  I  was  dead  against  any  Japanese 
coming  in  here,  but  now  I  favor  it." 

Mr.  Wada  asked,  "Would  you  be  willing  to  wire  that 
to  Governor  Maw?" 

"Sure,"  the  veteran  replied. 


A  journalist  in  the  audience  was  so  impressed  by  the 
plan  and  by  the  personality  of  the  man  sponsoring  it,  thai 
he  telephoned  the  governor  to  urge  that  the  Japanese 
colony  be  permitted  to  come  into  the  state  and  settle  there! 
At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  forty  Utah  farmers  offered! 
to  let  Mr.  Wada  lease  or  buy  their  ranches,  ranging  in 
size  from  100  to  2,000  acres,  as  the  site  for  the  project.1 

AFTER  THIS  HOSPITABLE  RECEPTION  IN  DUCHESNE  COUNTS 
Mr.  Wada  was  tempted  to  settle  there.  There  was  one  mal 
jor  drawback — it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  housing! 
and  other  buildings  on  any  of  the  available  farms.  He  reJ 
turned  to  Keetley  for  another  conference  with  George  AJ 
Fisher.  Together,  the  two  men  went  over  the  Fisher 
ranch.  There  were  3,800  acres  of  good  black  loam,  the 
bottom  lands  well  suited  to  truck  gardening,  the  hill  sloped 
to  raising  hay  and  livestock.  The  necessary  irrigation 
could  be  done  at  a  low  cost.  The  ranch  included  fifteen 
cottages  and  a  large  building,  divided  into  ten  apartments, 
all  built  some  years  earlier  to  house  the  working  force  of 
a  nearby  mine.  The  mine  had  curtailed  operations,  and 
for  some  time  the  dwellings  had  not  been  used  except  in 
the  "dude  ranch"  season.  Mr.  Fisher  offered  a  lease  at 
two  dollars  an  acre,  including  the  buildings,  and  his  owa: 
services  as  adviser  to  the  new  community. 

Mr.  Wada  paid  a  $500  binder  at  once,  though  the  ar- 
rangement was  to  be  considered  tentative  until  Mr.  Fishel 
had  made  his  own  inquiries  as  to  the  members  of  the 
proposed  colony,  and  secured  the  necessary  clearance  from 
the  army  authorities. 

The  next  step  was  to  present  the  plan  to  Governor  Maw. 
With  Mr.  Trevithick  and  Mr.  Fisher,  Fred  Wada  ex- 
plained his  project.  The  governor  was  impressed,  bin 
voiced  the  fear  that,  unwittingly,  a  disloyal  individua 
might  be  included  among  the  colonists.  Said  Mr.  Wadaj 
"Governor,  if  any  of  them  make  trouble  or  prove  to  be 
disloyal  in  any  way  to  the  United  States,  I'll  be  glad  to 
face  the  firing  squad."  The  governor  finally  stated  than 
while  he  could  not  allow  any  Japanese  to  settle  near  wal 
industries,  they  could  locate  anywhere  else  in  the  state, 
"provided  I  can  clear  the  matter  with  the  county  commis* 
sioners,  and  that  the  local  inhabitants  raise  no  serioul 
objections."  To  Mr.  Wada,  this  seemed  a  fair  decision. 
On  March  16,  the  governor  conferred  with  the  commis* 
sioners  of  twenty-nine  counties.  Of  them  all,  only  the 
commissioners  of  Duchesne  and  Uintah  Counties  were 
ready  to  welcome  Japanese  settlers.  But  two  counties  were 
enough  for  a  start— Mr.  Wada  felt  sure  that,  once  his 
colony  was  under  way,  other  Utah  counties  would  be 
clamoring  to  have  Japanese  evacuees  help  meet  their  farm 
labor  shortage. 

Fred  Wada's  next  task  was  to  convince  Mr.  Fisher  ol 
the  dependability  of  the  proposed  colonists.  The  farnj 
owner  was  taken  on  a  trip  through  three  California  counJ 
ties,  during  which  he  had  a  chance  to  talk  with  many 
Caucasian  Californians  about  their  Japanese  American! 
neighbors.  Thus  the  district  attorney  of  San  Benito  coun- 
ty testified,  "For  the  seven  years  I  have  been  in  this  office? 
I  never  have  had  occasion  to  prosecute  a  single  Japanese." 
The  Oakland  Community  Chest  executive  told  Mr.  Fished 
that  Japanese,  to  his  knowledge,  never  go  on  relief.  Al 
the  end  of  the  tour  of  inquiry,  Mr.  Fisher  wired  Governor 
Maw  that  he  was  fully  satisfied.  He  gave  Mr.  Wada  a 
year's  lease,  with  an  additional  four  years'  option. 

It  was  at  this  stage  that  the  writer  played  a  small  parti 
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the  story.  Puz?.lcd  over  the  best  way  to  organize  the 
any,  Mr.  Wada  came  to  consult  me.  We  talked  for 
urs,  considering  and  rejecting  one  scheme  after  another. 
was  impressed,  as  all  who  know  him  are,  with  Mr. 
ad.i's  high  motives.  The  thought  of  personal  profit 
ver  seemed  to  cross  his  mind.  In  fact,  he  said  with  un- 
stakablc  sincerity  that  he  was  ready  to  sink  $20,000  in 
:  undertaking.  My  advice  to  him  finally  was  to  make 
:  colony  a  non-profit  cooperative  enterprise,  and  this 
t  his  mind.  The  way  was  now  clear  for  the  plan  to 
;e  on  reality. 

n  a  surprisingly  short  time,  Mr.  Wada  enrolled  one 
ndred  and  thirty  picked  associates.    Forty-five  of  them 
fcre  strong,  mature  men,  more  than  half  of  them  single. 
|ierc  were  thirty  married  women,  twenty  single  women, 
jd  thirty-five  children.    The  husbands  of  six  of  the  mar- 
d  women  still  were  interned.    Most  of  the  men  were 
rmers.    There  were  nine  graduates  of  agricultural  col- 
ts, three  merchants,  three  auto  mechanics,  a  carpenter, 
electrician,  a  plumber,  a  barber,  a  registered  pharma- 
t,  four  nurses,  and  four  gardeners.    All  agreed  to  pool 
ichinery  and  stocks  and  to  contribute  a  stated  amount 
general  expenses. 

t  was  only  three  days  before  the  March  29  deadline  that 
first  party  of  twenty  left  California,  but  by  April  1 
whole  company  reached  Utah.  Only  one  colonist 
d  to  get  out  of  California  before  the  "freezing  date." 
,is  man  owned  a  valuable  seeding  machine,  so  compli- 
ed that  no  one  else  in  his  community  could  keep  it  in 
The  neighboring  Caucasian  farmers  begged  him 


to  stay  until  he  finished  seeding  their  fields.  In  loyalty  to 
his  friends  he  agreed  to  do  so,  even  though  he  knew  it 
meant  going  behind  the  barbed  wire  of  an  assembly  cen- 
ter instead  of  leaving  as  a  free  man  with  the  rest  of  the 
colonists.  It  was  only  after  urgent  appeals  from  many 
sources  that  he  was  allowed  to  leave  for  Keetlcy  a  month 
later.  He  contributed  to  the  colony  farm  machinery  valued 
at  more  than  $4,000. 

The  beginning  of  the  colony  meant  incredibly  hard 
work,  early  and  late,  seven  days  a  week.  By  the  fifteenth 
of  June,  when  I  paid  my  first  visit  to  Keetlcy  Farms,  there 
were  regular  rows  of  strawberry  and  potato  plants  in  a 
forty-acre  field  that  had  been  cleared  of  fifty  tons  of  stones 
and  roots,  and  mountains  of  sagebrush.  In  addition,  there 
were  110  acres  of  peas,  lettuce,  spinach,  radishes,  and  cab- 
bage. In  the  center  of  the  little  settlement,  the  young  men 
had  erected  a  sign.  On  both  sides,  they  painted  FOOD  FOR 
FREEDOM.  Above  the  sign  fluttered  the  American  flag. 

The  change  in  the  community  attitude  toward  the  col- 
ony was  gradual,  but  definite.  For  the  first  few  nights, 
Mr.  Fisher's  son  served  as  a  voluntary  patrolman,  to  make 
sure  no  harm  befell  the  newcomers.  Then  a  state  patrol- 
man was  stationed  at  Keetlcy,  "to  keep  order."  But  when 
he  reported  that  he  had  nothing  to  do,  he  was  withdrawn. 
Said  Fred  Wada,  "We  have  not  had  one  single  unpleasant 
incident." 

Many  factors  have  served  to  bring  about  harmony  be- 
tween the  evacuees  and  their  Caucasian  neighbors.  The 
colony  has  had  the  interested  backing  of  the  officials  of 
the  nearby  New  Park  Mine,  (Continued  on  page  58) 


I  In    the   strawberry   patch,    Wada,    founder  of  the  colony,  talk*  things    over    with    the    superintendent    of    a    neighboring    mine 
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The  Science  Front  in  Winning  the  Peace 


by  CLEMENT  C.  WILLIAMS 

Science  gives  us  new  weapons  for  peace,  as  well  as  for  war.  This  engi- 
neer-turned-educator  shows  that  the  invention  of  new  means  of  communi- 
cation, new  materials  and  products,  new  social  controls  can  become  the 
enduring  basis  for  international  cooperation. 


IN    A    RECENT    ADDRESS    BEFORE    THE     BRITISH    ASSOCIATION, 

Ambassador  Anthony  J.  D.  Biddle  said  that  science  can 
make  a  contribution  of  incalculable  importance  both  to 
winning  the  war  and  to  winning  the  peace.  That  the 
war  is  being  waged  by  scientific  devices  is  a  matter  of 
common  remark,  but  that  science  will  contribute  largely 
to  substantiating  an  enduring  peace  has  not  been  so  gen- 
erally recognized.  If  by  the  vague  phrase  "win  the  peace" 
we  mean  not  by  a  perfect  formula  to  found  Utopia,  but 
practically  over  a  long  period  to  make  peace  secure  by 
repairing  the  ravages  of  war,  rehabilitating  the  national 
economy,  promoting  international  accord,  and  restoring 
a  faith  in  the  future  for  youth,  then  we  may  rightly  say 
that  science  will  make  a  major  contribution  to  winning 
the  peace.  With  candid  discussion  of  many  of  the  political 
issues  of  postwar  reconstruction  closed  for  the  duration 
in  order  not  to  obstruct  the  war  effort,  it  seems  opportune 
to  call  attention  to  the  part  that  dispassionate  science  will 
have  in  perfecting  peace. 

Throughout  history,  peace  has  been  relative,  constituting 
periods  of  minimal  hostilities.  To  "win  the  peace"  should 
mean  not  only  to  remove  war  as  a  national  policy  but 
to  promote  the  benevolence  of  peace  by  making  inter- 
national cooperation  effective  in  attaining  national  satis- 
factions. Peace  having  spiritual  as  well  as  physical  aspects 
must  gratify  emotional  aspirations  as  well  as  promote  the 
material  well  being.  Enduring  peace  must  be  dynamic— 
"overcome  evil  with  good";  by  natural  self-correctives 
through  benefits  from  cooperative  industry  and  commerce, 
it  must  anticipate  these  sinister  forces  that  would  work 
its  disruption.  Peace  must  be  won  regardless  of  possible 
defects  in  the  peace  treaty. 

Although  a  point  of  departure  may  be  found  in  the 
forthcoming  peace  conference,  "winning  the  peace"  will 
be  the  hard  task  of  mankind  in  the  decades  to  follow. 
The  effort  will  begin  with  an  impoverished,  hungry,  hat- 
ing, disillusioned,  diseased  and  discouraged  world.  That 
no  superhuman  formula  for  peace,  justice,  and  prosperity 
will  emerge  may  be  taken  for  granted,  since  the  states- 
manship available  for  participation  is  not  superior  to  that 
at  Vienna  or  Versailles,  the  military  operations  may  be 
less  decisive,  and  the  issues  are  less  clearly  defined  in  the 
groups  of  national  systems  involved.  In  the  flood  of  articles 
and  books  on  the  theme  now  appearing,  one  detects  no 
emergence  of  a  clear  concept  of  either  objectives  or  pro- 
cedures in  a  new  world  order.  Historic  precedents  will 
be  of  less  value  than  formerly  because  changes  in  the 
technologic  and  economic  conditions  will  be  even  greater 
than  in  the  past.  In  the  new  treaty,  we  may  expect  large 
nations  and  small  states  to  be  agglutinated  into  regional 
systems  contemplating  an  ultimate  over-all  federation  en- 
dowed with  a  measure  of  governmental  powers.  Probably 
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the  treaty  will  endeavor  to  erect  a  frame  for  labor  right* 
social  security,  racial  tolerance,  and  many  other  social 
complexities.  These  elements  will  all  be  compromised  in 
proportion  to  the  statures  of  the  statesmen  participating. 
If  the  resultant  treaty  should  not  be  organically  adaptabB 
to  future  changes  in  customs  and  world  outlook,  it  wiU 
probably  be  a  dead  armistice  rather  than  a  living  peace. 
At  best,  not  more  than  a  beginning  will  be  made  by  tfl 
treaty;  and  at  its  conclusion,  the  benignant  forces  • 
civilization  must  take  over  and  endeavor  to  win  the  pea* 
in  the  years  to  follow.  Of  those  forces,  science  within  the 
past  century  has  come  to  front  rank. 

I  mean  by  science  the  systematized  body  of  knowledge 
concerning  natural  phenomena  with  special  reference  I 
cause  and  effect  relationships.  It  comprises  unbiased  ob- 
servation of  pertinent  facts  and  rational  interpretation  of 
their  significance,  and  is  thus  distinguished  from  other 
branches  of  intellectual  activity  which  relate  knowled« 
to  chronology,  esthetics,  human  customs,  or  to  speculation 
about  the  unknowable.  Science  operates  to  build  up  a 
universal  firmament  of  established  truth  and  tends  towam 
order,  system,  and  efficiency.  Generally  independent  I 
time,  its  conclusions  apply  to  the  future  as  well  as  the 
past;  being  objective  and  absolute  in  its  system  of  refer- 
ence, it  is  detached  from  the  viewpoint  of  locale  and  any 
differences  of  opinion  are  not  pertinent  to  nationality. 
There  is  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  science 
and  other  disciplines,  notwithstanding  profound  cliff* 
ences  in  their  typical  methodologies.  The  boundary  be- 
tween pure  and  applied  science  has  been  essentially  o^ 
literated  by  the  two-way  passage  of  research  in  their  re- 
spective domains.  Although  cause  necessarily  precedj 
effect  in  time,  inferences  of  post  hoc  ergo  hoc  frequent! 
made  in  analyses  of  historic  events  are  not  necessaril 
valid.  Rigorous  tests  of  the  causal  relationship  are  essential 
to  scientific  treatment.  Science,  therefore,  denotes  a  mom 
of  thinking  as  well  as  certain  bodies  of  knowledge  to 
be  included  in  a  consideration  of  its  effects  on  peace. 

Nerves  for  the  Social  Organism 

IN    THE    FIRST    PLACE,    SCIENCE    CAN    GIVE   THE   WORLD    ORGA» 

ization  a  nervous  system  commensurate  with  social  com- 
plexities in  the  generations  ahead.  Democratic  stability 
and  effectiveness  are  dependent  on  means  to  disseminate 
information  and  procure  responses  of  public  opinion  orhfl 
than  by  an  archaic  political  campaign.  Electronic  com- 
munication can  perform  this  function.  The  democracil 
have  settled  their  mutual  controversies  without  war  for 
well  over  a  century  because  of  their  responsiveness  to 
public  opinion.  The  embers  of  war  lie  in  the  lag  of 
knowledge  more  than  in  a  bellicose  disposition  of  peopld| 
The  Triassic  dinosaurs  disappeared  from  the  earth  in  til 
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iggle   for  existence  chiefly   because  of  an  inadequate 
vous  system,  and  the  organism  of  human  society  must 
nervously  equipped  in  order  to  survive.  We  arc  enter- 
an  electronic  age.  In  America,  thirty  million  homes 
/n  a  total  of  nearly  sixty  million  radio  sets.  Most  of  the 
pulation  knew  of  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  within 
hour.  It  is  estimated  that  ninety-two  million  listened 
the  President  proclaim  the  national  policies  two  days 
er.  Broadcasts  in  many  languages  cover  the  globe  and 
on   wave  transmission  reaches  out-of-the-way  corners, 
trough  facsimile,  our  home  radios  will  probably  soon 
printing  a  digest  of  the  morning  news  while  we  sleep, 
levision,  despite  inherent  limitations,  is  on  its  way  to 
pplement  factual  information.  International  communi- 
ion  is  the  basis  of  understanding  and  cooperation,  the 
proach  to  peace. 

Vlore  perfect  communication  among  peoples  may  be 
pected  to  foster  acquaintance  and  thereby  promote  in- 
lectual  and  professional  cooperation  independent  of  and 
Dplementary  to  the  international  relations  conducted  by 
vernments.  The  economic  functions  of  government 
der  either  capitalism  or  socialism  have  so  multiplied  as 
place  on  statesmen  powers  and  responsibilities  which 
nscend  human  capacity  and  character.  The  result  is 
it  too  much  of  the  life  and  destiny  of  mankind  is  con- 
gent  on  political  decisions.  The  "honor  of  the  nation" 
lich  people  are  asked  to  defend,  consists  unduly  of  the 
'cers,  the  temper,  and  the  "face"  of  government  officials, 
•engthening  international  ties  in  education,  labor  organ- 
ition,  industrial  associations,  learned  societies,  and  the 
ofessions  would  enable  people  to  cooperate  through 
annels  other  than  those  of  government.  Electronic  com- 
jnication  will  tend  to  spread  international  amenities 
d  cooperation  along  the  whole  boundary  of  vital  contacts 
tween  peoples.  Moreover,  federation  on  the  basis  of 
cupations  might  supplement  that  predicated  on  geo- 
Ilitics.  Sovereignty,  a  relic  of  the  egotism  of  absolute 
frmarchy,  requires  redefinition  when  through  modern 
munication  "We  the  People"  may  express  mass  pur- 
se and  when  through  the  same  instrumentality  peoples 
different  countries  may  develop  a  great  variety  of  com- 
in  interests  and  ways  of  cooperation  outside  the  political 
ationships.  If  radio  were  organized  on  a  world  basis 
Jependent  of  all  political  governments,  war  would  be- 
me  obsolete.  Universal  communication  renders  inde- 
ndent  sovereignty  obsolescent,  and  makes  world  organ- 
ition  inevitable,  either  by  force  or  by  federation. 

ew  Materials,  New  Goods  and  Services 

iE    REHABILITATION  '  OF    THE    NATIONAL    ECONOMY,    WHICH 

II  be  necessary  to  substantiate  a  positive  peace,  will  be 
:  function  of  efficient  industry,  which  in  turn  will  derive 
>m  technologic  production  under  a  system  of  free  enter- 
se.  The  history  of  applied  science  records  inventions 
ive  under  free  enterprise  and  stagnant  or  insignificant 
der  collectivism.  Not  only  will  the  arsenal  of  democracy 
ve  to  be  reconverted  into  businesses  and  homes,  but  a 
w  era  worthy  of  the  best  years  of  American  industrial 
dition  under  profit  incentive  will  be  required  to  yield 
:  colossal  national  income  and  the  individual  satisfac- 
ns  fundamental  for  the  economic  vigor  essential  to  a 
:cessful  peace.  The  annual  production  will  have  to  be 
stained  at  about  the  hundred  billion  dollar  level;  homes 
d  a  living  must  be  in  the  picture  with  career  oppor- 
nities  to  induce  effort :  and  a  surplus  of  commodities 
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and  of  credit  resources  will  be  needed  to  supply  hungry 
nations.  Industries  that  have  succumbed  as  war  casualties 
will  have  to  be  revived,  farms  will  have  to  yield  more, 
and  new  products  that  people  will  labor  to  possess  will 
have  to  be  created. 

What  those  new  products  will  be  lies  below  the  horizon 
at  present.  Automobile  plants  converted  to  airplanes  may 
create  a  popular  model  for  common  uses,  or  turn  out 
helicopters  that  can  be  landed  in  the  back  yard  and  kept 
in  a  garage,  or  devise  an  "amphimobile"  that  will  dis- 
engage its  flying  gear  and  continue  on  the  street  from 
the  airport.  Sanitary  engineering  will  provide  new  pro- 
tections to  health.  Not  only  will  pathogenic  bacteria  be 
removed  from  drinking  water,  but  by  means  of  ultra- 
violet rays  they  will  also  be  removed  from  the  air  in 
public  buildings  to  effect  a  diminution  in  colds  and  in- 
fluenza. New  devices  may  eliminate  noises  above  a  pre- 
scribed decibel  limit  conducive  to  nervous  disorders.  Con- 
servation of  water  resources  offers  benefits  not  yet  realized. 
Stream  improvement  and  flood  control  will  prevent  the 
annual  toll  of  damage  by  training  rivers  to  serve  rather 
than  to  destroy.  Only  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  ex- 
tracting wealth  from  the  ocean  bed.  Scientific  research 
will  be  employed  cooperatively  in  small  industries  as  well 
as  in  large.  Reserves  of  public  works  may  well  be  stored 
up  pending  the  close  of  hostilities  when  twenty-five  mil- 
lion displaced  workers  will  seek  jobs,  many  of  whom 
will  have  to  be  employed  for  a  time  on  public  works.  If 
directed  in  accord  with  engineering  design,  their  labor 
will  yield  national  wealth;  if  directed  by  politics,  it  will 
yield  boondoggling  and  debt. 

In  world  competition,  science  opens  the  only  remaining 
frontiers  available  for  exploration  and  colonization  with- 
out military  opposition.  The  chemistry  of  conversion  can 
produce  many  goods  and  substitutes  more  cheaply  than 
natural  products  can  be  shipped  from  distant  ports.  The 
coal  tar  industry  netted  more  wealth  for  Germany  than 
has  any  of  her  wars  for  imperial  expansion.  The  wealth 
produced  by  such  inventions  as  the  cotton  gin,  the  self- 
binder,  the  radio  tube,  and  the  electric  light  exceeds  that 
derived  from  England's  richest  colonies.  The  total  profit 
from  the  Philippines  is  a  fraction  of  their  cost  and  less 
than  that  recovered  through  chemistry  from  agricultural 
waste.  The  cost  of  war  has  mounted  with  mechanization 
so  that  war  has  become  an  unprofitable  enterprise  in  com- 
parison with  scientific  research,  and  therefore  less  likely  to 
suit  the  purposes  of  political  entrepreneurs  of  the  future. 

Synthetic  chemistry  will  tend  to  make  large  countries 
more  self-sufficient  with  regard  to  strategic  materials  and 
thereby  obviate  many  areas  of  international  friction.  Fab- 
rics made  from  milk  may  diminish  the  demand  for  wool, 
and  those  from  cellulose  may  prevent  silk  from  ever  re- 
gaining place  as  dress  goods.  The  wild  hog  of  the  Orient, 
the  source  of  natural  bristles,  will  no  longer  furnish  our 
brushes,  since  synthetic  bristles  are  even  now  being  man- 
ufactured which  are  cheaper  and  better.  Plastics  are  re- 
placing natural  products  for  utensils  and  ornaments,  fur- 
niture and  automobile  bodies.  Artificial  rubbers  or  rubber 
substitutes  seem  likely  to  emancipate  temperate  climates 
from  the  bondage  of  tropical  latex.  Shoes  and  luggage,  in- 
creasingly made  from  plastic  sheeting,  will  require  fewer 
hides  from  abroad.  The  recently  discovered  similarity  be- 
tween the  polymers  of  silicon  and  those  of  carbon  may 
yield  a  new  creation  of  glass  fibers  and  fabrics.  Ceramic 
lumber  may  largely  replace  (Continued  on  page  63) 
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Labor  Becomes  a  Big  Giver 


by   BENT   TAYLO1 


The  whole-hearted  outpouring  of  wage  earners'  contributions  to  con 
munity  funds,  and  the  new  part  labor  is  playing,  not  only  in  raising  bu 
also  in  spending  millions  for  community  services  and  war  relief,  at 
significant  developments  of  the  times. 


THE   JOLT   THAT   PUT   LABOR   ON    THE   BOARD   OF   DIRECTORS   OF 

the  Community  Chest  in  Bay  City  came  at  noon  on 
September  20,  1940.  William  A.  Sohl,  the  Chest  executive 
in  that  Michigan  city,  was  reaching  a  peak  of  eloquence 
in  his  address  to  the  employes  of  one  of  the  city's  indus- 
trial plants — eloquence  in  behalf  of  the  approaching  Chest 
campaign.  Warming  up  to  his  final  appeal,  he  was  in- 
terrupted by  a  question  from  the  back  of  the  room. 

"Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party?" 

And  then  came  a  protest  from  the  floor  against  taxa- 
tion without  representation:  labor  had  no  voice  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Chest. 

Today,  union  labor  is  represented  on  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  that  Chest  and  on  its  budget  committee  as  well. 
In  fact,  it  has  been  so  represented  almost  from  the  day  of 
that  query  from  the  back  of  the  room. 

Last  spring,  when  the  question  of  organizing  a  War 
Chest  in  Bay  City  first  was  raised,  the  Community  Chest 
decided  to  proceed  with  it  only  if  labor  would  give  the 
War  Chest  the  same  cooperation  it  had  given  the  Com- 
munity Chest.  Local  labor  leaders  endorsed  the  project. 
National  labor  leaders  backed  them.  The  War  Chest  was 
organized.  The  community  as  a  whole  gave  twice  as 
much  as  in  the  preceding  year,  exceeding  the  War  Chest's 
objective  by  6  percent;  but  the  industrial  division,  includ- 
ing gifts  from  organized  labor,  trebled  its  1941  contribu- 
tions. 

On  January  12,  the  White  House  approved  the  plans  for 
a  National  War  Fund  to  stimulate  the  organization  of 
united  campaigns  such  as  Bay  City's.  The  scheme  is  a 
recognition  of  the  grass  roots  movement  for  unified  and 
all-inclusive  campaigns,  and  for  extending  them  to  rural 
areas.  Bay  City's  campaign  and  hundreds  of  others  are 
the  models.  Local  autonomy  and  local  initiative  in  the 
organization  of  War  Chests  will  not  be  affected. 

More  than  fifty  War  Chest  campaigns  reported  by  mid- 
December,  1942,  were  just  about  as  successful  as  Bay 
City's.  Some  were  even  more  spectacular.  The  $96,000,000 
raised  by  214  War  Chest  campaigns  completed  at  this 
writing  represents  an  average  increase  of  83  percent  over 
the  Community  Chest  campaigns  of  1941-42.  Nearly  a 
third  of  this  money  was  earmarked  for  war  appeals  of 
the  USO,  Russia,  China,  the  Poles,  the  French,  the  Dutch, 
War  Prisoners'  Aid,  and  other  causes,  including  certain 
special  projects  of  Russian,  Chinese  and  British  relief 
sponsored  by  organized  labor. 

The  citizens  of  these  communities  know  that  their 
local  Community  War  Chests  have  been  successful.  They 
know  further  that  labor,  for  the  first  time,  has  emerged 
as  a  "big  giver."  They've  read  about  it  in  their  newspa- 
pers and  heard  about  it  on  their  radios.  Today,  union 


officials  sit  on  Community  War  Chest  boards,  budgi 
committees,  and  campaign  committees,  with  other  con 
munity  leaders. 

When  Madison,  Wis.,  organized  the  War  Chest  whic 
to  date  has  made  the  most  spectacular  increase  in  th 
country,  every  group  in  town  pitched  in  to  make  th 
campaign  a  success — people  at  the  university,  at  the  stai 
capitol,  at  city  hall,  men  and  women  in  business  and  th 
professions,  labor  both  organized  and  unorganized.  Mad 
son's  War  Chest  raised  more  than  four  times  as  much  i 
the  Community  Chest  of  the  previous  year,  a  gain  of  31 
percent. 

Labor  was  in  on  the  ground  floor.  Its  representativ* 
helped  to  frame  the  organization  of  Madison's  War  Ches 
adopt  rules  and  regulations,  set  the  time  and  place  < 
meetings,  select  a  campaign  chairman,  budget  the  agei 
cies,  and  approve  the  $400,000  campaign  goal.  Much  ( 
the  questioning  regarding  the  admission  of  agencies  an 
appeals  included  in  the  War  Chest  was  done  by  unid 
labor  members  of  the  budget  committee.  They  even  hel 
up  approval  of  one  of  labor's  own  war  relief  projects  unt 
they  could  clear  up  a  question  regarding  its  administn 
live  costs.  It  was  a  labor  member  of  this  committee  wh 
proposed  decent  office  furniture  for  the  Chest  headquai 
ters. 

Jerome  Johnson,  president  of  the  Madison  Federation  ( 
Labor,  AFL,  obtained  a  release  from  his  regular  job  as 
machinist  and  worked  day  and  night  for  a  week  in  can 
paign  headquarters.  Labor  leaders  made  the  rounds  c 
union  halls  and  sold  the  War  Chest  idea. 

"Management,"  said  Carl  Warmington,  local  Wa 
Chest  executive,  "cooperated  beautifully  with  labor  union 
Time  and  again  it  was  apparent  that  the  War  Chei 
meetings  were  acting  as  a  powerful  force  in  bringin 
labor  and  management  together." 

In  one  Madison  plant,  1,098  contributors  gave  $40,00( 
an  average  of  $36.43  per  capita.  In  that  same  plant  i 
1941,  494  workers  gave  $745.45.  When  it  was  all  ova 
AFL  President  Johnson  told  Campaign  Chairman  Josepi 
C.  Ford:  "Labor  has  given  generously  and  has  enjoyed  it 
This  is  the  first  time  we  have  had  a  chance  to  do  a  rea 
civic  job." 

In  Madison,  labor  feels  a  definite  responsibility  not  onl1 
for  the  War  Chest,  but  for  the  community  welfare  proh 
lems  after  the  war.  This  group  has  taken  the  lead  ii 
urging  that  the  War  Chest  set  up  a  reserve  for  "recod 
struction  days." 

How  Labor  Campaigns 

IN   MANY    PLANTS   THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY,   PERHAPS   IN  i 

majority  of  them,  solicitation  has  been  carried  on  by  i 
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tin  lalx>r management  commiltee.  When  Herbert  Lynch, 
member  of  Local  2443,  United  Steel  Workers,  CIO,  in 
tiiLulelphia,  approached  an  executive  of  the  Baldwin 
ocomotivc  Works  and  told  him  of  labor's  plan  to  con- 
ibute  one  hour's  pay  per  month,  for  ten  months,  to  the 
'ar  Chests  of  Philadelphia  and  nearby  Chester,  Pa.,  the 
ant  official  agreed  to  cooperate  with  the  unions  in  cam- 
lisjn  activities.  At  the  union's  request,  he  arranged  for 
ivnill  deduction  of  employe  gifts. 

nt  committee  was  set  up  at  the  Baldwin  Works.  It 
clinics  four  union  representatives,  two  men  from  the 
Ivcrtising  department,  and  the  assistant  treasurer  of  the 
impany.  Solicitation  is  in  charge  of  the  labor  members, 
ivertising  and  publicity  arc  handled  by  the  men  from 
"ad"  department,  and  collections  by  the  assistant 
casurer.  Policies  are  determined  by  the  entire  group, 
he  day  I  met  them,  they  had  their  campaign  so  well 
itlined  there  was  little  business  to  transact.  But  they  did 
ar  up  the  standard  War  Chest  pledge  card  and  draft  a 
:\v  one — one  which,  they  thought,  would  work  better 
r  all  Baldwin  employes,  union  and  non-union. 
When  labor  came  out  for  Rhode  Island's  United  War 
und,  and  nine  labor  representatives  became  members  of 
s  board  of  directors,  some  people  thought  that  labor  was 
uly  doing  lip  service  to  the  fund.  Everybody  in  Rhode 
land  today  knows  thai  labor  put  its  full  strength  into 
,c  campaign.  When  it  ended,  the  industrial  (employe) 
vision  had  raised  $548,750  against  $156,436  the  previous 
ar.  This  almost  equaled  the  report  of  the  corporation 
vision,  which  jumped  from  $199,271  to  $610,999.  The 
ar  fund  raised  a  total  of  $2,133,000,  293  percent  above 


its  quota,  1413  percent  more  than  the  previous  year's 
Uniied  Campaign  of  Community  Chests. 

}.  Colby  Lewis,  a  prominent  textile  manufacturer  and 
chairman  of  the  industrial  division  of  the  Rhode  Island 
fund,  felt  that  the  war  fund  furthered  understanding  be- 
tween management  and  unions  in  95  percent  of  all  the 
plants  which  participated.  It  was  due,  he  said,  to  careful 
planning  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  and  secretaries  of  the 
fund.  Management  and  labor  sat  togelher  in  Providence 
in  many  group  meciings. 

Carl  E.  Gill,  director  of  industrial  relations  for  the 
Wanskuck  Company,  said: 

Our  employes  got  an  intelligent  understanding  of  whai  the 
drive  encompassed,  the  organizations  participating,  and  thai 
organized  and  unorganized  labor  as  well  as  industrialists  were 
behind  the  campaign.  I  believe  our  employes  feel  lhat  ihey 
contribuied  in  proportion  to  their  income  and  ihrough  ihis 
method  would  avoid  a  series  of  campaigns.  Other  campaigns 
in  this  area  have  not  been  as  effective  as  die  Uniied  War 
Fund,  nor  as  painless.  Were  we  confronied  anew  wilh  die 
problem  of  payroll  deduclions  for  Community  Chesl  or  war 
fund,  we  would  unhesiiaiingly  proceed  along  the  same  lines. 

In  talking  with  Edward  C.  Brown,  secretary  of  the 
Providence  Central  Federated  Union,  AFL,  Albert  Clif- 
ton, Textile  Workers  Union  of  America,  CIO,  and  Larry 
Spitz,  Industrial  Trades  Union,  independent,  Woonsocket, 
one  finds  them  all  in  agreement  on  one  point:  the  war 
fund  campaign  is  the  first  occasion  at  which  labor  has 
been  invited  to  participate  in  a  community  project  in 
Rhode  Island.  And  here  are  some  of  the  reasons  why 
labor  accepted  the  invitation: 


i  Pittsburgh  labor  and  management  roll  up  sleeves  to  put  over  the  United  War  Fund  drive.  Left  to  right,  the  nine  men 
(present  Teamsters  Union  (AFL),  Retail  Clerlu  (AFL),  Duquesne  Light  Co.,  CIO  War  Relief  Fund,  Superior  Steel  Co.  De- 
irtment  Store  Employes  (CIO),  the  general  campaign  chairman,  Pittsburgh  Central  Labor  Union,  H.  J  Heinz  Co 
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It  was  a  "crying  shame"  that  community  endeavors  had  to 
be  handled  only  by  the  wealthy. 

The  agencies  in  the  fund  are  devoted  primarily  to  helping 
people  who  are  close  to  the  workers  in  the  plants. 

Labor  had  its  first  opportunity  to  show  its  interest. 

There  was  every  need  to 
support  the  war  relief  agen- 
cies. 

Labor  would  be  asked  to 
give  only  once. 

Labor  leaders  were  in- 
volved as  members  of  the 
board  of  directors,  the 
budget  committee,  and  the 
campaign  committee. 


One  union  leader  point- 
ed out  that  in  many  plants 
management  was  kept  in- 
formed by  labor  regarding 
the  progress  of  the  cam- 
paign. "We  didn't  want 
them  to  feel  left  out,"  he 
said.  "We  couldn't  have 
done  the  job  without  their 
cooperation."  In  the  face 
of  war  bonds,  taxes,  and 
other  demands  on  the 
workers,  it  was  "one 
united  campaign  that  did  the  trick." 

Albert  Clifton  said  that  the  Community  Chest  fre- 
quently suffered  because  workers  misunderstood  the  real 
need  and  thought  of  the  fund  as  a  management  opera- 
tion. 

Larry  Spitz  outlined  the  campaign  procedure  in  his 
union:  "We  explained  the  campaign,  told  labor  com- 
mittees that  labor  was  represented  in  the  management  of 
the  fund,  would  have  a  voice  in  allocations,  and  asked 
local  committees  to  get  in  touch  with  employers  and  ar- 


The  steward  at  the  Detroit  Gray  Iron  Co.  is  being 
signed  up  by  the  plant  chairman  for  one  hour's  pay 
a  month.  The  men  belong  to  a  UAW-CIO  local 


range  for  campaign  cooperation."  There  are  sixty  local 
in  Woonsocket.  Within  a  week,  forty  of  them  held  meet 
ings  of  their  membership.  Only  one  union  required  a  sec 
ond  meeting  to  consider  the  plan.  Only  one  employe 
refused  to  make  payroll  deductions.  In  one  plant,  shoj 

stewards  spent  the  vvholi 
afternoon  of  Armistia 
Day  in  organizing.  In  ter 
hours  they  completed  soli 
citation  of  525  employes 
who  gave  $11,500  on  •< 
quota  of  $6,700. 

Edward  C.  Brown,  th< 
third  union  official  wit! 
whom  I  talked  in  Provi 
dence,  said  that  such  co 
operation  as  was  expert 
enced  in  the  Rhode  Islanc 
campaign  can  be  mad< 
permanent.  "Represents 
tion  in  the  operation  of  th« 
war  fund  makes  a  big  dif- 
ference," he  explained. 

The  spread  of  such  co 
operation  may  be  seen  in 
a  few  cities  selected  ai 
random,  with  a  single 
campaign  note  from  each 
Baltimore:  The  employes  of  one  plant  gave  $40,653  in  1941 
$300,000  in  1942. 

Cleveland:  With  fewer  givers  than  the  previous  year,  on 
union  group  jumped  its  gifts  from  $3,041.36  to  $13,000. 

Detroit:  Labor  gifts  to  the  War  Chest  should  go  well  ova 
$1,000,000,  exclusive  of  contributions  from  Ford  employes  no 
yet  reported.  The  international  officers  and  staff  of  the  Unittt 
Automobile  Workers — 450  individuals — gave  $6,372. 

Gary,  Ind.:  "Labor  Is  Given  Credit  for  Success"  was  the  cap 
tion  over  a  front-page  newspaper  story  re 
porting  the  remarkable  success  of  Gary^ 
United  War  and  Community  Chest  cam 
paign,  which  raised  $338,872.64,  as  com 
pared  with  $91,895  the  previous  year.  I 

Kansas  City,  Mo.:  The  average  gift  frofl 
union  members  was  three  times  as  large  ai 
in  1941— $9.39  as  against  $2.74. 

Pittsburgh:  The  United  War  Fund  organ 
ized  an  executive  council  of  forty-eight 
twenty-four  representatives  of  manage 
ment,  twenty-four  representatives  of  labor 
As  a  result,  labor  and  management  workec 
together  to  discharge  a  community  respon 
sibility. 

St.  Louis:  Men  assigned  by  the  CIO  am 
AFL  to  work  out  of  campaign  headquar 
ters  did  a  magnificent  job  and  incidentall] 
cleared  up  many  misunderstandings  be 
tween  their  respective  organizations. 

Seattle:  In  1941,  labor  trebled  its  gifts  ol 
1940.  In  1942,  it  trebled  its  gifts  of  1941, 
Total  1942  contributions,  about  $700,000 

Springfield,    III.:     AFL    union    memben 


Gary  Post-Tribwnt   photo 

Members    of    Construction    Laborers'    Local    81     (AFL)    pledge 
monthly  payments  to  the  Gary,  Ind.  War  and  Community  Chest 


Ulsf  t'*X  J*t-n*j        It*..  4&A   A4        U111VJ 

have  given   a   probable  total   of  $21,0 
against  $7,000  in  1941;  CIO  members  han 
given  $14,393  against  about  $2,000  in  1941, 
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Onry    Pn.rt-Tribu*f   photo 
These  givers  from  the  United  Steel  Workers,  CIO,  helped  Gary's  Chest  campaign  more  than  treble  last  year's  drive 


Syracuse,  N.  Y.:  Labor's  gifts  were  increased  by  huge  per- 
centages. For  example,  in  1940,  6,000  employes  at  Crucible 
Steel  gave  $800;  in  1941,  $1,500;  in  1942,  $40,000. 

Toledo,  Ohio:  For  the  first  time  in  fifteen  years,  labor  was 
very  enthusiastic  over  the  Chest  campaign.  In  one  CIO  plant, 
$12,880  was  contributed  in  1942,  $2,005  in  1941;  in  an  AFL 
plant,  $6,650  as  against  $750. 

Wildes  Barre,  Pa.:  Results  were  announced  somewhat  in  this 
fashion:  "Through  the  cooperation  of  the  management  of  the 
Carr  Biscuit  Company  and  Bakery  and  Confectionery  Workers 
Local  No.  321,  the  employes  have  subscribed  $2,406." 

\eu>  Yor/^  City:  Since  there  is  neither  a  Community  Chest 
nor  a  War  Chest  here,  the  AFL,  the  CIO,  and  the  Railroad 
Brotherhoods  have  organized  their  own  united  War  Chest 
and  have  invited  the  independent  unions  to  join  them. 

Labor's  Special  Overseas  Projects 

IN    ADDITION   TO   GIVING   TO   WAR   CHESTS,   LABOR    HAD   SOME 

plans  for  special  projects  which  it  had  intended  to  finance 
alone.  These  were  approved  by  the  National  Budget  Com- 
mittee for  War  Appeals  and,  by  and  large,  by  local  War 
Chests.  One  of  them  is  a  bit  of  underground  work  in  a 
large  Chinese  coastal  city  now  under  Japanese  occupation. 
Through  a  well-developed  scheme,  five  to  thirty  skilled 
Chinese  workers  at  a  time  arc  taken  in  a  Chinese  junk 
along  the  coast  of  China  to  a  small  inlet  in  a  wild,  unde- 
veloped section  of  the  coastline  still  in  Chinese  hands. 
There  they  are  landed,  and  after  a  long  hike  into  the  in- 
terior are  taken  by  bus  to  Chungking,  where  they  go  to 
work  in  essential  Chinese  war  industries.  All  this  is  engi- 
neered by  the  Chinese  Association  of  Labor,  in  coopera- 


tion with  the  American  labor  movement  and  United 
China  Relief.  A  part  of  the  cost  comes  from  America's 
Community  War  Chests. 

Community  War  Chests  have  budgeted  funds  which 
arc  constructing  and  maintaining  a  hundred  mobile  food 
canteens  to  supply  hot  meals  to  workers  on  war  projects 
in  remote  and  inaccessible  regions  of  China.  They  finance 
labor  projects  in  Britain,  including  three  merchant  sea- 
men's clubs,  ten  nursing  homes  for  orphaned  and  shell- 
shocked  children,  and  a  rest  home  for  workers  in  British 
war  industries.  War  Chest  appropriations,  added  to  the 
budget  of  Russian  War  Relief  on  labor's  recommendation, 
will  provide  schools,  nurseries  and  rehabilitation  centers 
in  Russia,  stocked  with  warm  clothes,  blankets,  towels 
and  other  supplies.  Russian  women,  children,  and  con- 
valescents receive  clothing,  shoes,  overshoes,  evaporated 
milk,  vitamins,  school  supplies,  orthopedic  equipment. 

All  of  these  projects  are  backed  by  regularly  established 
war  relief  agencies,  which  already  had  been  included  in 
War  Chest  budgets.  In  a  few  rare  instances,  these  endeav- 
ors have  been  misunderstood.  "What's  all  this  about  relief 
for  union  members?"  a  prospective  contributor  has  in- 
quired, on  occasion.  "They're  afraid  we  want  to  use  this 
money  to  organize  them!"  chuckled  one  labor  campaign 
co-chairman.  The  fact  is  that  labor  contributions  to  War 
Chests  have  paid  for  these  projects  and  the  administrative 
costs  of  their  own  committees  many  times  over. 

The  Growth  of  Labor  Cooperation 

How    HAS    ALL   THIS    LABOR   COOPERATION    COME    ABOUT?    IN 

1941,  under  the  leadership  of  (Continued  on  page  61) 
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Thoughts  at  Vineland 


by  DOROTHY   CANFIELD 

In  this  article  which  reveals  so  much  about  the  workings  of  all  human 
minds  and  hearts,  one  of  the  nation's  best  loved  writers  and  educators  tells* 
what  she  learned  in  a  visit  to  the  famous  New  Jersey  training  school  for 
those  whose  minds  have  not  developed  normally. 


MORE   THAN    A    HUNDRED  THOUSAND   SO-CALLED   "MERCY    MUR- 

ders,"  so  we  learn,  have  been  committed  in  Germany  to 
kill  off  those  thought  not  to  be  useful  to  the  State.  Many 
thousands  of  them  were  harmless  boys  and  girls  and  men 
and  women  of  low-grade  mentality.  What  is  done  for 
these  fellow  human  beings  by  a  democracy  which  tries  to 
be  civilized?  Our  care  for  them  may  mean  more  to  us 
than  we  have  known.  The  famous  Training  School  for 
the  mentally  deficient  at  Vineland,  N.  ].,  is  an  excellent 
example  of  such  care.  It  is  worth  our  while  to  take  a  look 
at  it. 

The  place  has  the  aspect  of  the  traditional  American 
boarding  school  or  college  campus,  with  wide  lawns,  tree- 
shaded  buildings,  flowerbeds,  a  greenhouse,  vegetable  gar- 
dens, a  swimming  pool.  But  this  campus  also  has  well- 
kept  barns,  and  sheds  housing  farm  machinery.  If  your 
visit  falls  on  a  Sunday  you  see  something  else  which  re- 
minds you  of  a  boarding  school  campus.  Along  the  walks 
converging  on  the  assembly  building  saunter  Sunday 
groups  of  children  and  young  people — with  a  few  older 
ones.  Dressed  like  any  Americans,  they  are  talking  and 
laughing  cheerfully.  Most  of  them  look  like  anybody.  A 
few  have  slightly  Chinese  features;  some  of  them  a  rather 
vague,  absent  expression,  but  not  more  so  than  we  have 
all  known  in  our  circle  of  acquaintances.  Assembly  Hall, 
too,  looks  like  any  school  auditorium.  On  the  platform 
are  some  faculty  elders,  the  school  band  with  gleaming 
brass  instruments,  the  school  chorus,  a  big  American  flag, 
flowers  and  plants.  Several  hundred  students  in  the  audi- 
ence, quiet,  attentive,  seem  to  be  pleasantly  anticipating 
the  "exercises."  While  not  noticeably  alert,  they  look  like 
any  audience,  you  think,  glancing  around  at  the  clean 
faces,  well  brushed  hair,  neat  neckties.  Where  are  the 
dulled  eyes,  the  dropped  jaws,  the  expression  of  stony,  or 
excitable,  or  anxious  unbalance  which  we  ordinary  people 
expect  to  see  on  the  faces  of  the  feebleminded? 

The  band  bursts  into  sound — it  is  as  good  a  school  band 
as  most.  The  exercises  are  those  which  would  please  and 
amuse  a  third-grade  classroom  of  normal  children.  The 
poetic  or  comic  recitations  please  and  amuse  tall  adoles- 
cents here.  There  is  singing  by  the  chorus  on  the  platform, 
very  good  singing,  and  loud  cheerful  communal  singing 
by  the  whole  group.  A  school  official  sitting  next  you  mur- 
murs in  your  ear,  "Take  a  special  look  at  the  boy  who  is 
playing  such-and-such  an  instrument."  You  do.  He  is  a 
wholesome  looking,  well  grown  lad  of  sixteen  or  so,  sit- 
ting calm  and  at  ease,  his  quiet  blue  eyes  fixed  attentively 
on  his  music,  his  hands  manipulating  his  simple  musical 
instrument  with  confident  skill.  When  the  exercises  arc 
over,  you  are  told  that  he  is  one  of  the  more  spectacular 
successes  of  the  school.  When  his  family  brought  him  to 
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Vineland  he  was  classified  in  the  lowest  grade  with  a  te 
age  of  between  two  and  three  years.  He  had  never  dressed 
himself,  had  never  fed  himself,  was  sluggish  and  passive 
and  had  to  be  cared  for  as  if  he  were  a  month-old  baby. 

You  ask  a  question  which,  like  most  of  the  questions 
asked  by  visitors  at  Vineland,  is  an  exclamation  of  won- 
der, "How  ever  do  you  do  it?" 

No  matter  what  you  ask,  the  answer  always  has  about 
the  same  items  in  it:  "We  'do  it'  first,  by  putting  and 
keeping  them  in  the  very  best  possible  physical  condition. 
Adenoids,  tonsils,  teeth,  vitamins,  rest,  outdoors,  exercise 
— the  usual  common  sense  care  all  good  parents  try  to 
give  their  children.  Often  we  find  that  just  an  improve- 
ment in  bodily  health  brings  mental  improvement."  As 
you  listen,  you  think  as  you  do  so  often  in  this  place, 
"There  is  something  that  parents  of  normal  children  can't 
hear  too  often." 

On  Haste  and  Doing  One's  Best 

THE  EXPLANATION   OF   THE   VlNELAND  "HOW*'   ALSO   USUALLY 

has  some  unqualified  statement  about  the  danger  of  try- 
ing to  make  haste.  "We  never  hurry  them  in  their  learn- 
ing. Normal  adults,  beginning  to  learn  about  how  to  care 
for  the  subnormal,  have  a  natural  tendency  to  make  the 
same  mistake  which  many  adults  make  with  their  own 
normal  small  sons  and  daughters — because  children  don't 
learn  as  fast  as  the  adults  think  they  might,  the  grown-upa 
jump  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  not  learning  at  all, 
and  never  can,  and  so  stop  trying  to  teach  them.  There  is 
no  technical,  professional  mystery  about  the  transforma- 
tion from  a  helpless  idiot  to  that  neatly  dressed,  cheerful 
boy  playing  in  the  band.  Under  the  care  of  his  family  he 
could  not  feed  himself  or  learn  to  talk,  simply  because,  at 
the  only  pace  which  is  possible  to  him,  they  had  never 
given  him  time  to  learn.  A  brilliant  mathematician  not 
an  experienced  teacher,  occasionally  flashing  open  a  text- 
book on  conic  sections  before  you,  expects  you  to  grasp 
the  contents  at  a  speed  which  would  be  easy  for  him.  It 
would  not  be  in  malice  or  unkindness  but  in  perfect  good 
faith  that  he  would  give  you  up  as  congcnitally  dumb  at 
mathematics.  But  you  know  that  if  he  had  helped  you 
work  your  way,  at  your  own  rate  of  learning,  through 
algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry  and  all  the  rest,  you 
could  understand  conic  sections.  It  simply  takes  you 
longer  to  work  your  way  through  the  progressive  stages 
of  learning  than  quick-on-the-trigger  mathematicians 
need.  The  same  thing  was  true  for  that  boy  in  learning 
the  progressive  stages  of  handling  a  knife  and  fork,  and 
getting  buttons  into  buttonholes.  His  family  could  not 
conceive  of  the  repetition  and  practice  he  needed  to  learn 
diose  simple  skills.  Yet  learn  them  he  could  and  did. 
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Vineland's  children  enjoy  kindergarten  singing  games— 

As  you  listen,  you  exclaim  silently  to  yourself,  "Oh,  if 
!x>usin  Helen  could  only  hear  that!  Maybe  she'd  sec  that 
he  is  actually  preventing  her  quiet,  reflective,  slow  little 
>on  from  getting  on  at  all,  by  her  nervous  attempts  to 
lustle  him  into  going  faster  than  he  can." 
Cousin  Helen  comes  into  your  mind  again,  with  an- 
ier  explanation  of  Vineland  magic:  "Of  course,  in  the 
g  run  the  general  moral  background  is  the  determin- 
;  factor  for  all  lives  here  as  elsewhere.  We  try  to  keep 
sc  here  in  a  background  where  they  are  always  cx- 
:ed  to  do  their  best,  and  are  rewarded  and  praised 
for  trying  to  do  their  best — but  where  more  than 
icy  can  do  is  never  demanded  of  them.  And  that's  how 
•cryonc  in  the  world  should  be  treated.  Now  I  know 
•hat  you  arc  thinking.  The  moment  we  say  that,  we  al- 
,ys  sec  in  everybody's  eyes  the  conviction  that  such 
tment  is  'soft',  over-indulgent,  would  never  do  for 
aormal  life,  that  nobody  would  ever  learn  anything  if  he 
not  constantly  urged  forward  by  the  demand  that 
try  to  do  a  little  m6re  than  he  can.  You're  wrong, 
four  mistake  is  that  you  don't  think  we  mean  what  we 
when  we  affirm  that  our  students  must  do  'their  best.' 
ou  think  that  we  really  mean  nothing  at  all,  but  that 
•ould  be  as  fatal  for  them  as  it  would  be  for  you.  They 
ust  make  an  honest  effort  to  improve,  to  do  their  best. 


— storiei  and  chatter  over  the  business  of  going  to  bed — 


The  point  is  that  it  takes  great  care,  attention,  learning, 
and  experience  to  have  some  idea  what  anybody's  'best'  is. 
Psychologists  are  still  a  long  way  from  knowing  how  to 
determine  this  with  accuracy.  But,  thanks  to  psychologi- 
cal laboratories  for  observation  and  analysis  such  as  ours 
here  in  Vineland,  closer  guesses  can  be  made  than  ever 
before.  And  as  to  knowing  whether  an  honest  effort  to  do 
better  is  being  made,  no  specialized  professional  skill  is 
needed.  Anybody  can  tell,  if  you  will  compare  the  learner, 
not  with  other  learners,  whose  rate  is  certainly  not  the 
same  as  his,  but  with  himself.  Here  in  Vineland  we  don't 
say,  'Jimmy  ^<xs  ^  mucn  weaving  in  an  hour.  Shame  on 
you  for  doing  so  much  less!'  We  say,  'Fine!  You've  done 
this  much  more  weaving  this  week  than  you  did  last. 
You're  getting  on!' 

"This  protects  their  morale  from  the  weakening  de- 
spondency which  follows  on  frequent  experience  of  fail- 
ure; and  any  head  of  personnel  in  a  department  store,  or 
any  hiring-and-firing-foreman  in  a  factory  as  well  as  any 
good  teacher  can  tell  you  that  this  is  a  vital  matter.  Sup- 
pose that  you  lived  with  highly  trained  musicians,  and 
that  they  were  always  putting  before  you  music  to  play  or 
sing  that  was  much  too  hard  for  you  to  read.  The  very 
expressions  on  their  faces  when  you  made  a  wretched 
failure  out  of  your  efforts  to  play  their  music  would  soon 
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— having  all  kinds  of  pets;  just  as  do  all  children 


deprive  you  of  self-confidence  so  sadly  that  you  couldn't 
play  pieces  quite  within  your  ability." 

On  Learning  from  Human  Beings 

EVEN    BEFORE    YOU    ARE    SHOWN    THE    EXTRAORDINARILY    COM- 

plete  and  accurate  records,  graphs,  measurements,  observa- 
tions, monographs  and  all  the  rest  of  the  scientific  para- 
phernalia of  the  research  laboratory  at  Vineland,  you 
understand  why  it  is  that  ever  since  1908  there  have  come 
to  it  doctors  of  medicine,  teachers,  students,  physiologists, 
psychologists,  biologists,  social  welfare  workers,  penolo- 
gists.  You  see  why  it  is  that  from  that  workshop  in  hu- 
man psychology,  those  specialists  have  gone  out  with 
verified,  accurate  new  knowledge  about  the  workings  of 
human  nature  which  has  been  of  inestimable  value  to 
vital  American  institutions,  from  university  laboratories 
and  seminars  to  penitentiaries.  To  attempt  to  calculate 
the  social  value  to  our  country  of  the  light  which  has 
streamed  from  Vineland's  treatment  of  the  subnormal 
would  be  like  trying  to  plot  on  squared  paper  all  the 
benefits- — physical,  mental,  spiritual — of  a  beam  of  sun- 
shine. 

Another  group  of  professional  men  have  learned  much 
from  observing  what  goes  on  at  Vineland.  These  are  our 
sociologists,  those  whose  special  field  it  is  to  understand 
human  group  life.  In  Italy  almost  two  generations  ago, 
Dr.  Maria  Montessori  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
world  with  dramatic  vividness,  the  fact  that  observation 
of  children  subnormal  in  mind  provided  a  field  in  which 
the  mysterious  complex  processes  of  learning  were  slowed 
down  to  a  rate  which  enabled  physiologists  to  observe 
them,  one  at  a  time,  analyze,  and  study  them.  What  she 
learned  in  her  experience  with  slow-witted  children  has 
transformed  the  education  of  normal  children  all  over 
the  globe. 

The  observations  of  this  great  educational  psychologist 
were  for  the  most  part  with  the  processes  of  learning  by 
individual  children.  The  many  years  of  Vineland's 


Boys  worked  for  years  turning  a  worthless  swamp  into  this  broad  lake 


uniquely  priceless  work  with  the  slow-witted  have 
eluded  accurate  study,  observations  and  experimentation 
in  group  life.  Such  research,  as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Montes 
sori,  was  made  possible  by  the  fact  that  in  the  field  of 
personal  relations,  as  in  all  others,  the  processes  of  the| 
subnormal  are  slowed  down  and  simplified  till  they  can 
be  followed  and  understood  as  is  not  possible  with  quick 
and  complex  normal  personalities.  Whatever  is  learned 
from  them  applies 'to  the  human  situation. 

Here  is  one  fact  so  learned :  at  Vineland  they  find  that  j 
nothing  smooths  the  way  to  personality  development  for] 
anyone  more  than  to  be  able  to  make  a  genuine  and  ap- 
preciated  contribution  to  the   welfare   of  the  group   to 
which  he  belongs.  "One  of  our  older  boys,"  you  are  told, 
"had  so  low  a  mentality  that  he  was  like  a  little  child. 
How  could  he  be  held  responsible  for  any  work?   But 
after  several  tries,  one  job  which  just  suited  him  was 
found — picking  up  the  fallen  twigs,  broken  branches,  litter 
of  leaves  from  the  lawns.  He  had  no  job  but  that.  But  he 
really  was  a  help  in  keeping  a  decent  orderliness  around 
the  school.  How  he  opened  out  under  well-earned  praise! 
It  was  wonderful  to  see  him  watch  over  the  grounds,  dart  ; 
out  alertly  to  where  some  dead  twigs  lay,  gather  them  up 
and  look  around  him  with  pride  in  the  resultant  neatnessJ 
That  alertness,  that  pride,  was  a  door  to  that  human  souJ 
Through  it  he  has  advanced  to  improvement  as  marked 
as  that  of  the  boy  in  the  band. 

"In  short,  the  members  of  our  school  group  here  arc! 
human  beings,  and  so  have  the  psychological  needs  com- 
mon to  us  all — the  need  to  feel  self-respect,  to  earn  the  j 
respect  of  others,  to  take  some  responsibility  for  the  com« 
mon  welfare.  This  is  our  simple  code." 

On  Being  Our  Brother's  Keeper 

YOU  LOOK  BACK  AT  YOUR  VISITOR'S  TOUR  OF  THE  HOME  ECO-1 

nomics,   cooking,   and   sewing    rooms,   carpentry    shops, 
weaving  lofts,  and  other  manual   training   rooms,  the 
dining  rooms  where  cheerful  diners,  sitting  six  to  a  table, 
visibly  enjoy  a  hearty  meal,  almost  all  of  it  grown 
on  the  Vineland  School  home  farm — and  find  in 
your  mind  a  marvelling  question  for  all  you  havfl 
seen.  Your  questions  are — naturally  enough — just 
about  what  every  visitor's  are.  The  replies  are! 
prompt  and  simple. 

"Isn't  it  terribly  expensive  to  have  specially^ 
trained  psychologists  in  charge  of  those  student* 
who  work  on  the  farm?" 

"We  don't.  The  man  in  charge  of  the  boys  who! 
do  farm  work  is  just  a  farmer — a  good,  experij 
enced  farmer,  whose  specialty  is  raising  pigs  and 
cattle.  The  person  who  directs  those  who  workl 
in  the  vegetable  gardens  and  greenhouse  is  m 
truck-farmer.  If  they  get  stumped  by  something 
done  by  the  boys  or  girls  working  with  them  they 
come  and  ask  some  of  us.  But  mostly  they  don't.J 
They've  got  the  'feel'  of  the  rhythm  of  life  here! 
they  have  learned  how  to  steer  a  middle  course 
between  being  in  an  impatient  exacting  hurry! 
about  getting  the  work  done  and  letting  students 
sag  back  and  do  nothing.  They  seldom  need  help 
from  a  doctor  or  superintendent.  But  of  coural 
we're  right  here  if  they  do.  And  of  course  we 
keep  close  track  of  how  things  go." 

You  hesitate  a  little  over  the  next  question,  noti 
sure  how  to  put  it. 
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Apple   time   is   a    busy   time.     Under   experienced   farmers,   boys  and  girls  produce  almost  all  the  food  needed  at  the  school 


"You  have,  I  sec,  at  Vineland  both  boys  and  girls.  How 
lo  you  .  .  .  ?  As  they  grow  into  adolescence  .  .  .  You 
now,    most   people   think   that   subnormal   people   are 
•specially  given  to  .  .  ." 

Your  experienced  interlocutors  know  just  what  you  arc 
•7 ing  to  ask. 

"That  is  one  of  the  most  persistent  of  the  mistaken  no- 
tons  of  inexperienced  people  about  those  subnormal  in 
litelligence.  Except  for  one  variety  of  personality  among 
nem,  very  much  in  the  minority,  they  are  much   less 
Interested  in  those  of  the  opposite  sex  than  normal  peo- 
le.  Naturally  their  deficiencies  come  from  their  not  being 
Iblc  to  develop  to  an  adult  psychological  stage.   (Inci- 
Icmally  be  it  said  in  passing,  many  people  holding  jobs 
I  nd  doing  business  on  their  own  in  the  outside  world, 
lave  never  fully  developed  to  an  adult  psychological  con- 
jlition,  emotionally.)  They  remain  at  a  more  or  less  child- 
tike  phase  of  personality  development.  Now  children  have 
not — to  put  it  mildly — as  strong  sex  needs  as  adults.  They 
Ire  quite  satisfied  with  pleasantly   affectionate  relation- 
jhips    which    would    exasperate    fully    grown    men    and 
Ivomen.  So  are  these  children  of  all  ages." 
"But  ..."  you  begin. 

"You  arc  about  to  say  that  in  'real  life,'  outside  an  in- 
Ititution,  you   find   among  sexual   delinquents  a   large 
proportion  of  people  with  very  low  I.Q.'s.  That  is  to  a 
treat  extent  true  because  unscrupulous  people  with  nor- 
mal mentalities  take  advantage  of  the  childlike  yielding 
|>f  the  subnormal  and  exploit  them  sexually.  The  very 
|ow  I.Q.'s  can  learn — you  see  the  proof  of  it  here  in  Vine- 
ind — much    of    whatever    they    arc    taught    by    infinite 
epetition  and  practice.  When  the  society  around  them 
oes  not  protect  them  from  personalities  who  prey  upon 
icm,   what  their   docility   causes  them   to   learn   is  to 
ractice    sexual    excesses   and    perversions,    just    as    here 
nder  decent  living  conditions  they  learn  how  to  be  clean, 
ind,  orderly  and  self-respecting." 

You  hang  your  head  over  this  blunt  and  well-founded 
ccusation.  "Well  then,  do  you  think  it  necessary  for  all 
lose  with  subnormal  minds  to  spend  their  entire  lives 


inside  institutions?  That  would  cost  really  more  than 
could  ..." 

"Not  at  all!  On  the  contrary.  Above  everything,  we 
want  many  of  them  moved  back  into  their  own  com- 
munities as  soon  as  they  have  finished  their  special  train- 
ing in  a  good  institution.  And  many  are — our  turn-over 
is  about  once  every  seven  years.  This  is  an  educational 
institution,  not  an  asylum.  We  don't  want  them  here 
after  they've  learned  how  to  steer  their  course  in  ordinary 
life  any  more  than  a  high  school  wants  its  graduates  to 
stay  on.  It  is  much  better  for  everybody  to  have  them 
back  in  normal  life.  In  many  cases,  with  a  little  steering 
and  protection  they  can  earn  their  own  living  entirely.  In 
other  cases,  they  can  almost  do  this — need  only  a  little 
occasional  financial  help,  which  together  with  good  coun- 
sel costs  much  less  than  to  keep  them  in  an  institution. 
There  are  many  simple,  useful  services  in  a  community 
which  arc  actually  better  performed  by  those  without  high 
I.Q.'s,  because  such  people  are  apt  to  be  more  contented, 
cheerful  and  good-humored  over  monotonous  jobs  than 
people  of  livelier  minds.  And  because  they  are  happier, 
they  make  those  around  them  happier.  There  are  corners 
in  life  which  they  brighten  that  would  be  dark  with  dis- 
content if  occupied  by  normal  people.  All  this  with  a 
minimum  of  supervision  and  protection  from  a  few  of 
the  normal  minded.  That  ought  not  to  be  too  hard  for 
people  taught,  as  we  arc  all  taught,  to  consider  nothing 
more  shameful  than  Cain's  mean,  self-excusing  question 
as  to  whether  God  expected  him  to  be  his  brother's  keeper. 
Of  course  God  does,  when  his  brother  needs  him." 

Your  time  is  up,  your  visit  almost  over.  You  are  taken 
for  one  last  drive  out  to  "the  Colony,"  where  a  sizable 
group  of  subnormal  men  and  boys  successfully  work  a 
big  stock  farm  which  furnishes  the  milk,  cream,  cheese, 
pork,  eggs  and  chickens  used  at  the  Vineland  School. 
You  sec  groups  as  you  drive  along — big,  burly,  broad- 
shouldered  males,  their  muscles  bulging  their  blue  jeans. 
From  a  distance  they  look  like  the  kind  of  low-browed 
men  and  boys  who,  seen  loafing  on  street  corners  in  poor 
parts  of  cities,  scare  the  passerby  with  implications  of 
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sullen,  ill-directed  and  dangerous  power.  But  when  you 
come  up  to  them,  you  see  them  smile  good-naturedly  at 
the  school  officials  with  you,  hear  them  call  out  cheerful 
friendly  greetings,  see  a  calm,  quiet,  safe  expression  in 
cheir  faces.  The  experienced  people  in  the  car  tell  you: 
"They're  fine  with  animals — they  like  them.  Everything 
thrives  here,  pigs,  cows,  horses,  chickens.  And  see  that 
lake?  They  made  it,  little  by  little.  It  took  long  years  of 
their  work  to  drain  and  dig  it  out  of  a  worthless  swamp 
area.  They  have  the  best  times  with  it,  swimming,  ice 
skating,  fishing.  It  is  kept  stocked  with  fish.  They  simply 
love  fishing.  Just  look  at  that  herd  of  cows!  You  don't 
often  see  any  better.  Almost  any  of  these  boys  would  make 
a  fine  helper  on  a  farm,  where  the  farmer  could  be  trusted 
to  protect  him  and  treat  him  in  a  decently  civilized  way." 

On  Good  Intentions 

YOUR  VISIT  IS  OVER.  You  ARE  BACK  IN  THE  RAILWAY  STATION, 

waiting  for  your  train.  There  was  something  about  that 
school — the  motto  in  large  letters  which  greets  you  as  you 
enter:  "HAPPINESS  FIRST;  ALL  ELSE  FOLLOWS."  It  arouses 
a  confused  stirring  of  Puritanic  protest.  Happiness  first? 
Praising  people  for  good  intentions,  not  reserving  our  ap- 
proval for  successful  achievement?  Isn't  that  flabby  and 
sentimental?  Would  anything  ever  get  done  if  we  ac- 
cepted the  excuses  of  "I  meant  well"  in  place  of  "I've  done 
it"?  Waiting  for  the  train  you  stare  fixedly  at  a  blank 
wall  as  you  struggle  to  figure  this  out.  With  the  life- 
giving  moral  sunshine  of  Vineland  still  warm  in  your 
memory,  the  real  meaning  emerges  from  your  inner  un- 
certainty. It  is  "Happiness  first,"  they  say.  Happiness  is 
not  self-indulgence,  is  not  laziness.  It  is  self-directed,  use- 
ful, appreciated  effort.  And  as  to  good  intentions,  of 
course  it  would  be  fatal  to  accept  them  as  being  enough. 
They  are  only  the  beginning.  But  they  are  the  beginning. 
And  without  a  beginning  you  can't  get  on  at  all.  The  edu- 
cational ideal  we  all  strive  for  is  of  course  to  transform 
good  intentions  into  achievement.  But  it  is  very  neces- 
sary, in  our  effort  to  do  this,  not  to  turn  good  intentions 
into  bad  intentions — or  into  no  intentions  at  all,  into 
bewildered,  disheartened  passivity.  If  you  do,  you  produce, 


or 
,1- 

: 


not  more  achievements,  but  deeds  of  darkness,  or  no  dee 
whatever. 

And  as  to  the  Nazi  ideas  of  what  to  do — you  remembei 
a  story  told  at  a  southern  mountain  resort  about  a  shiftless 
family  of  the  region.  Down  there  the  narrators  say  that  it 
actually  happened  (perhaps  it  did).    But  the  tale  is  true 
folklore.  All  around  the  globe,  people  use  one  form  of 
another  of  it  as  a  dry  comment  on  the  self-defeating  fool 
ishness  of  barbaric  short-cuts.  This  is  the  southern  mou: 
taint  er  version. 

Under  a  magnificent  nut  tree  stood  a  ramshackle  house. 
Eve.  v  autumn  the  sale  of  the  nuts  gave  the  family  whffl 
lived  in  it  enough  cash  to  cover  such  of  their  wants  as 
wtre  not  satisfied  by  their  small  uptilted  field  of  corn, 
their  few  rows  of  beans.  But  it  was  work,  real  work,  to 
climb  around  in  the  tree  to  get  the  nuts  off  in  September,] 
To  the  born-tired  family  it  seemed  as  though  the  job  wal 
always  pestering  them. 

One  day  tl.jv  suddenly  thought  of  an  easy,  quick  praoJ 
tical  short-cut  to  avoid  all  that  bother.  Why  not — when  th« 
nuts  were  all  ripe— just  cut  the  tree  down  and  have  tha 
nuts  close  at  hand?  So  they  did. 

The  pagan  totalitarian  short-cut — simple,  practical,  log^ 
ical — to  avoid  bother  with  those  who  are  infirm  of  mina 
is  just  to  send  them  to  their  graves.  So  easy.  So  quick.  So 
economical.  The  Christian,  democratic,  and  civilized  lon« 
way  'round  is  to  respect  their  humanity  as  part  of  our 
own,  to  look  on  them  as  part  of  the  vast  mystery  of  life 
which  the  deepest  instincts  of  our  nature  bid  us  reverence! 
as  a  condition  of  that  moral  health  which  in  turn  is  a 
condition  of  survival.  Our  efforts  to  care  for  them  growl 
ing  like  a  fruitful  tree  out  of  our  hearts,  out  of  our  re- 
ligion, constantly  showers  down  upon  us  rich  harvests! 
ever-renewed.  Not  only  does  it  give  us  a  decent  pride  ill 
practicirtg  something  of  the  great  religion  of  loving  kind- 
ness. It  has  brought  us,  and  keeps  on  bringing  us,  priceH 
less  new  knowledge  about  the  workings  of  human  minds 
and  hearts.  From  the  study  of  the  needs  of  the  mentally 
subnormal  have  come  a  thousand  fertile  suggestions  about 
how  to  create  a  way  of  life  in  which  all  of  us  can  have  a 
fairer  chance  to  develop  the  best  that  is  in  us. 
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.ETTERS  AND  LIFE 


,'ignal  Corps  for  the  People 


by   LEON   WHIPPLE 

LATIN  AMERICAN  SPEAKS,  by  Luis  Quintanilla.  Macmillan.  268 
pp.  Price  $2.50. 

iTIN  AMERICA,  COUNTIYSIDEJ  AND  UNITED  REGIONS,  by  Robert  S. 
Platt.  Whittlesey  House.  564  pp.  Price  $5. 

Postpaid   by   Survey   Associates,    Inc. 

II      \MM     GENERAL    NOW    TUCKS    INTO    THE    PACKS    OF    HIS    EX- 

•diiionary  force  a  little  book  on  the  ways  of  life  in  the  other 
low's  country.  These  new  guidebooks  on  the  language  and 
stitutions  and  folkways  are  books  of  people's  etiquette,  the 
otocol,  not  of  diplomats  but  of  neighbors.  These  how-to-get- 
ang-together  manuals  should  join  the  maps  and  White 
x>ks  on  the  peace  table  to  remind  the  peacemakers  of  their 
al  job — the  building  of  a  new  order  based  on  common 
iderstanding  among  peoples  at  the  grass  roots.  The  peace 
an  must  work  for  folks  and  through  folks.  It  will  not  work 
thout  their  help.  No  union  or  covenant  can  create  the 
lited  Nations  of  the  World  while  the  member  peoples 
e  divided  by  ignorance,  envy,  prejudice,  fear.  The  citizens 

the  world  community  need  to  know  their  neighbors. 
Whatever  we  name  the  coming  century,  its  long  task  will 

the  enlightened  reconciliation  of  peoples.  It  takes  a  stout 
art  to  face  the  formidable  task  of  breaking  through  bar- 
rs  of  language,  race,  alien  cultures,  economic  rivalry.  Yet 
cady  we  can  be  proud  of  work-in-progress  on  the  American 
ntinent.  We  begin  to  plow  the  next  field  as  destiny  com- 
inds  us.  Consider  the  program  for  school  children  of 
ucational  movies  on  the  United  Nations,  just  started  by 
e  OWI  and  the  Office  of  Inter-American  Affairs.  In  Texas, 
e  first  week,  some  127,000  children  saw  the  films  in  860 
icols,  and  the  weekly  half-hour  will  run  through  the  school 
ar.  The  tides  include  "Americans  All,"  "Mexico  Builds  a 
imocracy"  and  "Argentine  Primer."  What  an  adventure 

grass-root  education  for  world  citizens  of  tomorrow! 

HAT  A  CHALLENGE  TO  AMERICANS  ALL  IS  LuiS  QtJINTANlLLA's 

ok — "A  Latin  American  Speaks"!  The  distinguished  Mexi- 
n,  lately  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Washington,  has  blazed 
trail,  for  he  writes  in  English  to  tell  us  some  things  Latin 
nerica  thinks  about  the  United  States.  We  have  plenty  of 
oks  on  Latin  America  by  our  authors;  here  is  one  on  all 
nerica  by  one  of  their  authors,  and  in  our  own  tongue. 
>u  see  the  language  barrier  can  be  breached.  We  await  more 
ws  from  the  South  that  we  can  read  with  such  delight  and 
spiration,  and  we  hope  a  reciprocal  tide  will  flow  to  Latin 
nerica,  carrying  our  ideas  in  Spanish  or  Portuguese.  They 
11  be  like  letters  between  friends  to  bind  them  closer. 
The  glory  of  Dr.  Quintanilla's  book  is  his  faith  in  "Hcmis- 
crc  Democracy."  For  him  America  is  a  continent:  let 
not  be  divided.  America  is  a  history — the  struggle  for 
edom  and  democracy.  America  is  a  culture — universal, 
man,  drawn  from  manifold  sources.  America  is  a  voice — 
d  he  records  the  words  of  Jefferson  and  Bolivar,  of 
imacho  and  Franklin  Roosevelt.  We  must  become  con- 
ental-minded  and  defend  this  America  for  which  he  speaks 
one  American.  You  will  need  to  stretch  your  mind  to 
nccivc  his  unitary  America — not  divided  into  North,  South. 
Central;  or  into  Anglo-Saxon  lands  and  Latin  lands;  not 
n-America  under  the  tutelage  of  the  United  States;  not 
enty-one  diverse  republics  of  varied  races  and  resources. 
>cre  is  just  America,  destined  for  world  service  through 
th  in  democracy. 


This  faith  underlies  the  three  divisions  of  the  study:  what 
uithin  the  Americas  keeps  them  apart  or  reveals  their  com- 
mon problems;  what  is  past  history  and  present  trend  of 
inter- American  relations;  how  America  stands  in  the  world 
and  its  duty  for  the  future.  On  inter-American  relations,  he 
feels  we  have  passed  from  the  "Blah-Blah  Pan-American- 
ism" that  never  understood  Bolivar's  ideal  of  a  Union  of 
States,  to  the  fruitful  era  of  the  Good  Neighbor  proclaimed 
by  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  implemented  with  good  deeds 
based  on  interdependence.  The  criticism  here  and  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  that  worked  to  defend  Latin  America  against 
European  intervention  so  the  United  States  would  have  a 
free  hand,  is  told  with  the  bluntness  of  a  friend  who  gets  old 
quarrels  out  of  the  way  so  we  Americans  can  go  forward. 
The  author  is  not  anti-United  States,  but  pro-America. 

For  the  future,  we  must  destroy  the  totalitarian  threat  with 
its  irrationalism  and  anarchy,  and  enrich  democracy  with  the 
Four  Freedoms,  with  a  recognition  of  duty  as  well  as  right, 
with  love  lest  the  forces  of  hate  destroy  life  itself.  Like 
Bolivar,  his  great  heroic  figure,  he  seeks  confederation,  and 
proposes  a  modest  beginning  in  a  Committee  of  the  United 
Nations  of  America  that  would  speak  for  a  great  region  and 
share  in  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  of  the  World. 
"Union  Now — for  the  Americas!" 

The  hope  is  bold.  "The  Homo  Americanus  is  a  rare  speci- 
men," Quintanilla  says.  Books  as  eloquent,  as  informed,  as 
realistic,  and  as  fair-minded  as  this  will  make  more.  The 
deep  feeling  and  brilliant  style,  touched  with  humor,  gay 
with  epigram,  make  it  a  milestone.  But  there  must  be  much 
spadework  at  the  grass  roots.  We  in  the  North  must  get  rid 
of  our  movie  notions  of  the  romantic  South  American,  lazy, 
devoted  to  revolution,  dilatory  at  business.  Our  neighbors  are 
really  tough,  hard-working  people,  often  under  terrible  con- 
ditions of  poverty.  But  they  can  teach  us  to  dance!  We  must 
think  of  the  near-peonage  in  our  own  fields  as  well  as  in 
theirs.  "Main  Street  thinks  everything  in  South  America  is 
fun  and  crazy."  But  the  Mexican  pecan-sheller  finds  little  fun 
in  Texas. 

Veils  of  illusion  make  us  forget  that  these  "Spanish"  lands 
are  four  fifths  Indian,  Mestizo,  and  Negro;  that  their  culture 
is  partly  French;  that  they  had  the  printing  press,  university, 
literary  club  long  before  we  did.  The  illusion  that  all  gringos 
are  money-minded  and  brutal  compared  to  the  gentle,  artistic, 
and  spiritual  Latin  Americans  estops  understanding.  And 
Dr.  Quintanilla  defends  our  culture  with  the  vigor  he  like- 
wise uses  to  expose  our  homeland  economic  injustices.  These 
racy  pages  on  our  common  ignorances  make  us  wish  this 
poet-scholar-diplomat  would  give  us  a  book  on  the  illusions 
Americans  have  about  Americans.  It  would  make  Main 
Street  and  Plaza  resound  with  laughter,  and  we'd  get  along 
better.  We  shall  profit  meanwhile  from  his  speaking. 

GEOGRAPHERS  ARE  INTERPRETERS — CERTAINLY  ROBERT  PLATT  OF 
the  University  of  Chicago  has  found  a  unique  way  of  bring- 
ing strange  lands  to  us.  For  over  twenty  years  he  went 
mapping,  photographing,  and  talking  in  the  hinterlands.  So 
in  Latin  America  he  begins  with  big  maps  and  notes  on  the 
kind  of  country  he  studied.  Then  come  little  maps  of  char- 
acteristic land  units,  plus  photographs,  plus  comment  on  the 
economy,  produce,  commerce  and  regional  relations.  Villages 
march  into  regions  and  regions  into  nations  and  we  follow. 
It's  not  a  travel  book  or  essay  on  geopolitics;  it  is  just  the 
facts  of  life  on  how  this  other  fellow  makes  his  living.  That's 
good  to  know  and  ever  interesting,  so  I  dipped  into  a 
Mexican  hacienda  and  found  myself  soon  in  a  Yucatan  sisal 
plantation  and  then  a  Chilean  vineyard  and  a  Bolivian  tin 
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mine.  It's  pretty  exciting  these  days  to  visit  a  Cuban  sugar 
central,  a  Brazilian  coffee  jazenda,  and  a  Ford  rubber  planta- 
tion— new  Eldorados  to  us  rationed  folk.  If  you  want  to  get 
under  the  skin  of  village  or  rancho  as  you  do  in  an  Iowa 
county,  here's  truth  and  fascination.  The  documentary  film- 
man  and  farm-feature  writer  can  translate  these  serious 
studies  for  the  people.  Maps  are  in  our  grass  roots  cur- 
riculum. 

We  have  magnificent  resources — not  for  propaganda  but 
for  reconciliation  through  everyday  acquaintance.  You  can- 
not hate  a  fellow  who  hates  wheat  rust  as  you  do.  You 
cannot  feel  alien  to  the  lads  who  invented  the  rumba.  Tell 
the  folks  about  the  other  folks.  Teach  them  to  be  neighborly, 
and  they  will  keep  the  home-earth  peaceful  to  enjoy  together. 

This  Compact  Globe 

DEMOCRATIC  IDEALS  AND  REALITY,  by  Sir  Halford  J.  Mackinder. 
Holt.  219  pp.  Price  $2.50. 

AGENDA    FOR    A    POSTWAR    WORLD,    by    J.    B.    Condliffe.    Norton. 
232  pp.   Price  $2.50. 

THE  UNITED  NATIONS  OF  THE  WORLD,  by  Haridas  T.  Muzumdar. 
Universal    Publishing    Co.    288    pp.    Price    $2.50. 

THE    WAR    OF   NATIONAL    LIBERATION,    by    Joseph    Stalin.    Inter- 
national  Publishers.    61    pp.    Price    75    cents. 

Postpaid   by   Survey   Associates,    Inc. 

OF    THESE    FOUR   VOLUMES,   WHOSE   CENTRAL   THEMES   ARE   MORE 

or  less  related,  the  most  original  and  the  most  provocative  for 
American  readers  is  the  reprint  of  "Democratic  Ideals  and 
Reality,"  first  published  in  February  1919.  This  is  a  primer, 
in  the  sense  that  we  should  read  it  first  if  we  want  to  find 
our  way  in  the  confused  and  confusing  maze  of  articles  and 
books  about  the  "new"  science  of  geopolitics.  It  is  a  tragic 
misfortune  that  Mackinder 's  analysis  was  ignored  at  the  end 
of  the  last  war  by  the  peoples  of  the  victorious  Western  coun- 
tries; that  it  was  seized  upon  by  our  present  enemies,  the 
Germans  and  the  Japanese  and  distorted  by  them  into  a  basis 
for  their  carefully  worked  out  program  of  world  conquest. 
They  grasped  its  realistic  interpretation  of  the  interplay  of 
land,  sea,  and  population  power  and  built  on  it  their  dogmas 
of  geopolitics. 

Major  George  Fielding  Eliot,  in  a  justly  laudatory  foreword, 
expresses  "astonishment  that  any  one  man  could  have  so 
clearly  seen  and  weighed  the  military,  political,  economic,  and 
psychological  factors  of  war  strategy  each  in  its  true  relation 
to  the  other."  We  all  know  and  keep  on  saying  that  the  air- 
plane and  the  radio  are  shrinking  the  world  into  an  ever 
smaller  globe;  but  it  was  Mackinder  who  first  drew  from  this 
fact  the  moral  so  vital  to  the  safety  of  what  we  call  civiliza- 
tion. He  pointed  out  that  the  earth  has  become  so  small  that 
it  consists  of  only  "two  great  islands— the  so-called  'world 
island,'  that  is  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  and  the  lesser  island 
of  the  Americas."  Australia  is  only  an  outpost  of  Asia  and 
Great  Britain  an  outpost  of  Europe.  The  lesson  which  Mac- 
kinder  tried  in  vain  to  teach  us  twenty-three  years  ago  is  an 
even  more  urgent  lesson  for  us  to  learn  today.  It  is  that  an 
enemy  country  or  a  group  of  enemy  countries  firmly  in  con- 
trol of  the  "world  island"  could  crush  Britain  and  reduce  the 
United  States  to  impotence. 

There  is  no  space  to  develop  Mackinder's  intriguing  and 
wholly  convincing  case.  But  as  one  student  of  international 
relations  who  stupidly,  I  am  tempted  to  say  almost  criminally, 
neglected  his  book  in  the  past,  I  now  urge  as  strongly  as  I  can 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  everyone  who  pretends  to  try  to  under- 
stand the  problems  of  the  war  and  the  peace  to  read  and 
reread  this  book.  The  Book  of  the  Month  Club  performed  a 
national  service  when  it  chose  Seversky's  "Victory  Through 
Air  Power,"  even  though  the  volume  had  been  previously 
published;  it  could  not  in  my  judgment  perform  a  finer  serv- 
ice than  to  do  the  same  for  Mackinder's  neglected  volume. 

"Agenda  for  a  Postwar  World"  is  more  limited  than  its  title 
implies.  Its  purpose  is  the  modest  but  useful  one  of  calling 


attention  to  the  economic  and  related  problems  which  will 
face  us  at  the  end  of  the  war  and  which  we  should  prepare 
now  to  solve.  Professor  Condliffe's  long  experience  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  secretariat  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  on  the 
faculties  of  the  London  School  of  Economics  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  has  given  him  an  unusual  understanding 
of  international  economic  questions.  Perhaps  his  most  useful 
suggestion  is  that  we  plan  to  use  in  the  postwar  period  the 
wartime  instrumentalities  of  inter-allied  shipping,  financial 
and  other  similar  mechanisms  as  a  basis  for  restablishing 
world  economic  relationships. 

"The  United  Nations  of  the  World"  by  Haridas  T.  Mu- 
zumdar, whose  eloquence  many  of  us  have  enjoyed,  cannot 
be  done  justice  to  in  a  paragraph.  I  recommend  it  to  those 
who  wish  to  see  how  this  Hindu  scholar  and  sociologist  and 
friend  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  interprets  what  he  calls  the  "or-i 
ganic  oneness  of  mankind." 

"The  War  of  National  Liberation,"  the  wartime  addresses 
of  the  Soviet  Premier,  helps  us  to  comprehend  the  driving 
power   which   has   made  the   Russian   army  and  people   so 
formidable  an  enemy  of  the  Nazis. 
New  Yor^  JAMES  G.  McDoNALB 

Professor  Thompson's  Great  Work  on  History 

A  HISTORY  OF  HISTORICAL  WRITING,  by  James  Westfall  Thoml 
son.  Macmillan.  2  Vols.  676  &  674  pp.  Price  $14,  the  set,  postpaid  by 
Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

THE  LATE  JAMES  WESTFALL  THOMPSON  WAS  THE  MOST  Et« 
thusiastic  and  prolific  of  American  medievalists.  He  was  also 
a  colorful  personality  and  a  great  teacher.  His  early  and 
mature  years  were  spent  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
the  closing  days  of  his  academic  career  at  the  University  of 
California,  where  his  enthusiasm  for  his  adopted  state  all  bva 
surpassed  that  of  the  traditional  native  of  the  sunkist  com- 
monwealth. 

For  many  years  Professor  Thompson  gave  a  course  in 
historiography.  This,  his  last  book,  is  the  fruit  of  his  re- 
searches and  writings  in  this  field.  It  was  completed  jud 
before  his  death  in  1941,  and  was  edited  and  seen  through 
the  press  by  his  former  student,  Prof.  Bernard  J.  Holm.  It  is 
the  most  comprehensive  work  on  the  subject  by  a  single 
author  in  any  language  and  will  long  remain  the  standard 
authority. 

After  a  brief  treatment  of  the  ancient  oriental  beginnings 
of  historical  writing,  the  book  really  swings  into  action  on 
the  classical  historians.  As  might  be  expected,  the  treatment 
of  medieval  historical  writing  is  the  most  detailed,  authorita- 
tive, and  complete  portion  of  the  work.  Here  the  author 
treats  not  only  the  historians  of  medieval  Latin  Europe  but 
those  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire  and  Muslim  lands  as 
well.  There  is  also  a  good  survey  of  the  historians  of  the 
Renaissance,  the  Reformation,  and  the  Counter-Reformation; 

Next  to  the  treatment  of  the  medieval  historical  writers, 
the  best  portion  of  the  two  volumes  is  the  handling  of  the 
rise  of  critical  historical  scholarship,  which  culminated  in  thJ 
work  of  Leopold  von  Ranke  and  his  school.  French  and 
English  historical  scholarship  in  the  nineteenth  century  is  no| 
neglected.  Especially  valuable  is  the  extended  summary  of 
the  work  of  the  institutional  historians  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, material  not  otherwise  easily  accessible  in  English. 

The  book  ends  with  various  miscellany,  such  as  the  modern 
historians  of  the  Near  East,  Greece,  Rome,  and  the  Eastern 
Empire,  and"  the  historical  writings  of  the  scholars  in  thfl 
lesser  European  countries. 

While  these  rich  volumes  are  pre-eminently  a  work  for 
scholars,  they  also  provide  vivid  and  entertaining  reading! 
as  a  result  of  interesting  details  and  the  author's  breezy  com- 
ments. 

It  is  surprising  that  a  man  who  personally  showed  so  mucfl 
interest  in  cultural  and  intellectual  history  should  so  flagrantly 
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this  phase  of  historical  writing.  The  names  of  James 
larvcy  Robinson  and  Frederick  Jackson  Turner,  for  ex- 
iiplc,  do  not  appear  in  the  index.  The  great  revolution  in 
istorical  writing  which  produced  the  New  History  is  not 
jvered  in  this  work,  and  for  its  nature  and  results  the 
udcnt  must  turn  elsewhere.  This  is  the  only  serious  gap 
i  a  monumental  work  of  scholarship. 
oopcrstown,  N.  y.  HARRY  ELMER  BARNES 

"he  Decline  of  Haushofer 

KXrKAI.S  AM)  GEOGRAPHERS:  THE  TWILICHT  or  OIOTOLITICS, 
by  Hans  W.  Weigert.  Oxford  University  Press.  273  pp.  Price  $3,  post- 
paid by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

III-.    (rKRMAN    SCHOLAR,    BY    IDENTIFYING    HIS    INTERESTS    WITH 

ic  United  States,  has  put  Americans  in  his  debt.  He  has 
rnctrated  far  into  the  cloudy  mysticism  prevalent  in  German 
mpolitics,  a  morass  in  which  American-born  students  have 
rherally  lost  their  footing.  He  throws  light  on  the  path 
mericans  must  follow  if  they  intend  to  deal  effectively  with 
apolitical  facts  and  fancies  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
There  is  only  one  "General  and  Geographer,"  Karl  Haus- 
)fer.  The  subject  matter  deals  with  his  concepts  and  their 
ortent.  Among  his  immediate  intellectual  antecedents  is 
eluded  Spenglcr,  heretofore  not  recognized  (at  least  on  this 
dc  of  the  Atlantic)  as  a  potent  influence. 
The  work  of  Haushofer's  chief  followers  and  imitators  in 
•ermany  and  the  United  States  is  analyzed.  The  potential 
id  comparative  influence  on  American  public  opinion  of 
ropaganda  by  persons  of  German  extraction,  of  isolationism, 
id  of  the  native  brand  of  geopolitics  is  argued  to  an  unex- 
rcted  conclusion. 

The  author  rests  his  case  (that  twilight  has  fallen  across 
e  day  of  German  geopolitics)  on  an  analysis  of  space  as  a 
jlitical  and  strategic  weapon.  He  pays  much  attention  to 
ic  importance  assigned  by  geopoliticians  to  the  vast  spaces 
:  Russia,  the  Pacific  area,  and  the  United  States;  and  the  role 
«y  are  playing  today.  However,  he  holds  no  brief  for  re- 
tting the  political  world  exactly  as  it  was  before  the  war. 
n  the  question  of  the  small  nations,  he  declares  that  "ours  is 
Jt  the  task  of  reestablishing  overthrown  sovereignties  and 
jrderlincs  drawn  in  a  world  order  that  is  as  dead  as  a  door 
lil."  Reasoning  from  the  premises  of  the  geopoliticians  them- 
Ives,  he  holds  that  the  Nazi  moves  which  drove  Russia  and 
e  United  States  into  the  opposing  camp  have  doomed  the 
azi  world  order  to  failure. 

His  views  of  the  origin,  nature,  and  performance  of  geo- 
alitics  are  projected  upon  a  background  of  liberal  and  hu- 
anistic  ideals.  The  weakness  of  geopolitics  he  holds  to  result 
large  part  from  its  cynicism  and  materialism.  Yet  he  would 
>t  depart  from  sound  geography;  he  thinks  the  antidote  for 
erman  geopolitics  is  instruction  in  geography  for  "leaders 
id  common  men  alike." 

Throughout,  the  study  emphasizes  the  humane  view  of  the 
>litical  world.   This,  indeed,  is  its  chief  contribution  to  our 
^demanding  of  the  real  meaning  of  geopolitics. 
iiri'iird  University  DERWENT  WHITTLESEY 

.gainst  the  Tide  in  Nazi  Germany 

NTII.  THAT  DAY.  by  Kressnunn  Taylor.  Duell,  Sloan  ft  Pearce.  314 
pp.  Price  $2.75.  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates.  Inc. 

HIS    IS    A    BOOK    ABOUT    THE    NAZI    REGIME    IN    GERMANY,    BUT 

is  unlike  the  books  that  have  been  written  by  news  corre- 
ondents,  military  leaders,  diplomats.  A  young  man  tells  of 
s  life  in  a  German  parsonage  and  as  a  theological  student 
id  of  his  determined  opposition  to  Nazi  methods  anil 
colony.  As  vividly  as  one  felt  the  sinister  threat  in  "Address 
nknown."  one  senses  here  the  inexorable  doom  of  the  wise 
id  much-loved  pastor  father. 

We  are  told  that  this  true  story  was  related  to  the  author 
1  the  young  student  himself,  now  minister  of  a  small  church 
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in  this  country.  Names  are  disguised,  except  that  of  Pastor 
Niemoellcr,  of  whom  we  have  an  unforgettable  picture,  and 
one  or  two  other  well  known  figures.  The  last  paragraph  of 
the  introduction  strikes  the  note  to  which  the  whole  book 
is  attuned:  "The  story  has  been  told  in  the  first  person  be- 
cause it  is  essentially  a  personal  story.  Karl  Hoffmann  lived 
through  those  dark  happenings,  and  his  reactions  and  his 
steadfastness  are  of  more  significance  than  are  events  and 
statistics.  The  choice  he  was  forced  to  make  between  faith 
and  complacency  is  one  that  faces  all  Americans,  not  for  the 
duration  of  a  war  but  for  the  duration  of  our  democracy." 

The  personal  quality  of  the  story  is  well  sustained.  Whether 
it  tells  of  the  daily  life  in  a  deeply  religious  community,  or 
that  within  the  university  walls,  the  reader  shares  the  experi- 
ences of  the  relator,  feeling  with  him  the  dread  of  the  black 
cloud  of  superstition  and  hatred  over  the  old,  reverent  Ger- 
many. There  are  striking  passages  that  depict  this  growth 
of  enthusiasm  over  Hitler  and  his  promises  to  German  youth, 
and  the  man  who  tells  the  story  shows  what  it  meant  to 
swim  against  the  tide  of  this  enthusiasm.  It  is  not  hard  to 
understand  why  there  should  have  been  readiness  on  the  part 
of  many  young  people  to  follow  the  magnetic  leader  nor  wky 
there  should  have  been  overwhelming  fear  on  the  part  of 
their  elders  of  bringing  upon  themselves  the  wrath  of  the 
Gestapo.  Of  all  the  books  this'  reviewer  has  read  on  the 
Germany  of  this  period,  this  clarifies  most  successfully  the 
inability  of  the  majority  of  people  to  withstand  Nazi  pressure. 
And  it  also  points  up  the  quality  of  men  like  Pastor  Nie- 
moeller  and  the  father  of  the  hero  of  this  story,  who  with- 
stood this  pressure  and  paid  the  penalty  bravely. 

We  rejoice  in  the  hero's  escape.  Wherever  in  America  he 
is  serving  his  God  and  expressing  his  faith,  courage  and 
steadfastness  must  be  present. 
Hartford,  Conn.  ELEANOR  HOPE  JOHNSON 

Wars  in  Perspective 

A   STUDY  OF  WAR,   by  Quincy   Wright.    University  of   Chicago   Preas. 
2  rols.   1552  pp.   Price  $15. 

MAN  AND  SOCIETY  IN  CALAMITY,  by  Pitirim  A.   Sorokin.   Dutton. 
352  pp.   Price  $3. 

OUR  FIGHTIKC,  FAITH,  by  James  Bryant  Conant.  Harvard  University 
Press.    105   pp.    Price  $1.25. 

Postpaid   by    Survey   As»ociates,    Inc. 

THE  SECOND  GERMAN  WAR  FOR  THE  WORLD,  IN  THE  MIDST  OP 
which  we  find  ourselves  and  the  consequences  of  which  are 
unpredictable,  naturally  produces  a  rich  crop  of  literature, 
dealing  either  with  this  war  and  our  part  in  it,  or  with  war 
in  general,  its  causes,  its  functions,  its  prevention.  Three  dis- 
tinguished university  men  here  present  contributions  that 
differ  in  scope  and  purpose,  yet  center  around  the  same 
problem.  Professor  Wright  of  the  University  of  Chicago  is 
an  authority  in  the  field  of  international  law.  His  present 
work,  the  result  of  long  study  and  research,  seeks  to  analyze 
the  part  war  has  played  throughout  history  and  to  find  ways 
to  eliminate  it.  He  draws  on  history,  sociology,  psychology, 
statistics,  law,  political  science  and  economics  to  give  as  com- 
plete a  picture  as  possible  of  the  history  and  causes  of  war. 
The  solution  which  Mr.  Wright  envisages  is,  in  the  opinion 
of  this  reviewer,  correct:  we  must  learn  to  view  the  world 
community  as  a  whole.  Such  a  view  of  unified  mankind  is 
totally  and  fundamentally  rejected  by  all  shades  of  fascism 
which  believes  in  war  and  strife,  in  domination  and  inequality. 
This  valuable  work  concludes  with  a  sentence  which  gives 
the  essence  of  the  central  problem:  "The  democracies  are 
presented  a  challenge  to  restore  general  allegiance  to  the 
philosophy  of  human  progress  and  human  welfare  which 
the  great  thinkers  of  all  regions  and  all  ages  of  civilization 
have  accepted." 

An  even  wider  canvas,  though  in  much  more  condensed 
space,  is  offered  by  Professor  Sorokin  of  the  sociology  de- 
partment of  Harvard  University,  "one  of  the  world's  great 
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minds,"  as  the  jacket  of  the  book  reminds  us.  Professor 
Sorokin  examines  the  influence  of  calamities  upon  our  minds, 
behavior  and  vital  processes,  upon  social  mobility  and  or- 
ganization, upon  culture  and  ideology.  War  is  one  of  the 
great  calamities;  and  famine,  pestilence,  revolution.  Professor 
Sorokin  tells  us  that  the  shortest,  most  efficient,  and  practical 
way  of  really  alleviating  the  crisis  is  by  re-integrating  its 
religious  and  moral  values  in  such  a  way  that  the  new  system 
is  rooted  primarily  in  the  values  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
"Given  the  values  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the  worldly 
problems  of  food  and  drink  can  be  solved  in  passing.  Then 
great  calamities;  and  famine,  pestilence,  revolution.  Professor 
human  history."  But  without  that,  calamities  are  an  educative 
instrument;  by  pitiless  ordeal  they  remind  demoralized  man 
of  his  divine  mission. 

Infinitely  more  limited  in  scope  is  the  little  volume  of  five 
wartime  addresses  by  the  president  of  Harvard  University. 
They  present  a  reasoned  appeal  for  clear  vision  and  courage- 
ous action.  They  deal  with  the  American  tradition  and  the 
unprecedented  challenge  which  it  has  to  meet  in  these  de- 
cisive hours  of  America's  and  humanity's  destiny.  President 
Conant  is  one  of  the  educational  leaders  of  America  who  have 
seen  the  issues  of  this  war  clearly  and  honestly  from  the 
beginning  and  have  not  sought  refuge  in  intellectual  or  moral 
subterfuges.  Long  before  Pearl  Harbor  he  sounded  the  call 
to  duty  with  exemplary  courage.  Most  of  the  addresses  col- 
lected in  this  volume  were  delivered  after  the  United  States 
was  at  war.  They  deal  with  the  question  of  what  we  are 
fighting  to  defend.  No  reader  will  fail  to  find  these  brief 
essays  inspiring  and  encouraging,  a  guide  for  the  time  and  a 
signpost  for  the  future.  They  will  be  especially  indispensable 
to  educators  and  young  people.  They  offer  a  living  faith 
rooted  in  the  best  of  the  past. 
Smith  College  HANS  KOHN 

Jewish  Life  in  the  United  States 

THE    AMERICAN    JEW.    A    COMPOSITE    PORTRAIT,    edited    by    Oscar    I. 
Janowsky.  Harper.  322  pp.  Price  $2.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

THIS     BOOK      IS     AN      ALTOGETHER     EXCELLENT     SYMPOSIUM      BY 

fourteen  writers  who  describe  the  history,  content,  objectives, 
and  activities  of  the  American  Jewish  culture.  It  assumes 
cultural  pluralism,  that  is  that  Judaism  is  one  spoke  in  the 
wheel  of  American  civilization.  The  work  is  a  contribution 
of  Hadassah,  one  of  the  great  service  organizations  for 
Palestinian  health  and  education.  Arranged  as  a  study  text 
for  Jews,  it  is  a  valuable  exposition  for  non-Jews,  too. 

The  volume  makes  a  number  of  important  points.  The 
epic  of  America  is  the  story  of  immigrations.  European  Jews, 
like  English  Protestants  and  Continental  Catholics,  started  to 
colonize  the  New  World  back  in  the  sixteenth  century.  After 
participation  for  a  century  in  the  Spanish  colonies  of  South 
America,  the  Inquisition  caught  up  with  Jews  there,  and  like 
Protestants  and  later  Catholics,  Jews  sought  freedom  in  North 
America.  1655  was  the  date  of  the  first  New  Amsterdam 
synagogue.  The  Spanish-Portuguese  congregation  continues 
today,  now  being  one  of  1,330  synagogues  in  New  York  City, 
3,700  in  the  U.S.A. 

Again  like  Protestants  and  Catholics,  Jews  have  had  their 
troubles,  culminating  in  the  politico-economic  anti-Semitism 
which  plagues  the  world  currently.  George  N.  Shuster,  the 
only  Christian  writer  in  the  list,  points  out  that  Jews  are  not 
unique  in  suffering  from  hate.  Catholics  have  had  more  bit- 
ter persecution  in  this  nation  than  have  Jews.  Protestant  sects, 
too,  have  suffered  here  and  in  dozens  of  countries.  Negroes 
sing,  "Nobody  Knows  the  Trouble  I've  Seen."  It  would  be 
psychically  bad  for  Jews  to  think  (and  for  Christians  to  be- 
lieve) that  Jews  are  peculiar  in  their  suffering.  J.  J.  Wein- 
stein  wrote  the  chapter  on  anti-Semitism,  and  did  a  helpful 
job.  His  two  main  remedies  are  economic  righteousness  and 
Zionism.  His  first  recipe  ignores  "the  cleavage  of  ethos" 


strongly  emphasized  in  another  current  book,  "Jews  in 
Gentile  World";  his  second  proposal  would  be  more  con 
vincing  as  a  European  argument  than  in  a  volume  on  th 
American  Jews.  Jews  of  old  American  families  and  even  m 
tive  born  Jews  of  recent  immigration,  simply  do  not  have  th 
sense  of  homelessness  which  Rabbi  Weinstein  posits.  Zionisn 
is  accomplishing  wonderful  results  in  Palestine,  but  to  clain 
that  it  will  cure  anti-Semitism  in  America  is  a  promise  whici 
does  not  make  sense. 

The  book  reveals  healthy  differences  of  opinion  competin; 
with  friendly,  intellectual  rivalry  among  American  Jews  to 
day.  Here  again,  Jews  are  like  Christians.  David  de  Sola  Poc 
expresses  his  love  for  orthodoxy  and  at  the  same  time  h 
respectfully  recognizes  the  earnestness  of  Reform  Jews,  evei 
though  he  seems  to  think  that  they  are  on  the  way  out.  Rabh 
Milton  Steinberg  brilliantly  plugs  for  modification  of  botl 
Orthodoxy  and  Reform  to  make  way  for  Conservative  Recon 
struction.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  space  did  not  permit  . 
forthright  statement  by  a  Reform  leader. 

One  oversight  of  the  editors  is  to  fail  to  point  out  wha 
America  has  done  for  Jews.  Judaism  has  influenced  and  i 
enriching  America.  Jews  have  more  Christian  friends  in  thi 
land  of  liberty  than  any  other  land.  There  is  more  corn 
munication  between  Jews  and  Christians,  better  understanding 
higher  degrees  of  cooperation,  than  in  any  other  country 
The  twentieth  century  has  brought  a  structure  of  communit 
conferences  between  Christians  and  Jews  in  thousands  o 
American  towns  and  cities.  American  Jews,  like  Christian! 
are  different  because  of  this  friendliness.  In  this,  America! 
Jews  are  participants  in  a  development  in  history  too  ire 
portant  to  be  omitted  from  a  book  of  this  kind. 

Other  essays  provide  excellent  historical  background  mat< 
rial  and  admirably  present  information  with  regard  t 
educational,  economic,  literary,  and  community  objects  c 
American  Judaism.  A  splendid  chapter  on  Zionism  is  coi 
tributed  by  Sulamith  Schwartz  which,  in  line  with  the  re 
of  the  book,  accents  religion  as  the  cement  of  Jewish  peopl 
Horace  Kallen,  one  of  the  most  creative  thinkers  about  a 
American  unity  among  a  plural  number  of  cultures,  has 
final  chapter  which,  alone,  would  be  worth  the  price  of  til 
book.  EVERETT  R.  CLINCH 

National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews 


JAPANESE   COLONY:  SUCCESS  STORY 

(Continued  from  page  43) 


and  of  John  R.  OToole,  the  Keetley  storekeeper.  The  loc 
of  the  miners'  union  early  adopted  a  friendly  resolutic 
of  welcome  to  the  evacuees.  The  Mormons,  perhaps  recallir 
the  persecutions  that  drove  their  forefathers  to  the  "Gre 
Western  Desert,"  have  shown  a  marked  lack  of  prejudice.  C 
their  part,  the  colonists  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  "he 
out"  neighboring  farmers.  Their  trade — always  in  cash — h 
been  welcome  to  the  stores  in  nearby  Park  City,  Heber,  ar 
Keetley.  When  Salt  Lake  City  reported  a  serious  shortage 
domestic  help,  the  colony  permitted  nine  of  its  young  worm 
to  take  household  positions.  The  most  difficult  good  w 
gesture  was  to  release  a  group  of  twenty-nine  to  leave  tl 
Keetley  colony  and  establish  a  branch  colony  at  Sandy,  ne 
Salt  Lake  City,  on  the  urgent  invitation  of  a  large  lamlhold 
there.  In  little,  as  well  as  big  things,  the  colonists  have  trii 
to  be  good  neighbors,  lending  a  hand  in  time  of  accident 
other  emergency,  and  responding  to  all  community  appea 
The  colony's  first  harvest  was  more  than  encouraging.  T 
crops  were  sold  at  top  prices.  By  including  the  wages  t 
colonists  received  for  work  on  a  dozen  other  ranches,  t 
group  was  able  to  perform  the  seemingly  impossible — pay  t 
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ist  year's  rental,  $7,000,  out  of  earnings.  Further,  there 

as  .1  net  profit  of  $6,000,  which  was  divided  equally  among 
1  the  workers — men  and  women,  adults  and  minors. 

The   harvest   in,   Mr.   Wada   confronted   the    problem   of 

inter  work  to  occupy  the  colonists  during  the  slack  season 

..  nd  at  the  same  time  enable  them  to  continue  to  play  a  part 

the  war  effort.  He  learned  that  the  Army  Ordnance  De- 
artmcnt  and  the  War  Production  Board  in  Utah  are  short 
f  hbor  to  handle  such  jobs  as  sorting  scrap  and  reclaiming 
f-product  metals  from  mine  tailings.  With  George  A. 
ishcr's  aid,  Mr.  Wada  approached  army  authorities  with  an 
ler  to  help  meet  this  manpower  need,  partly  with  Keetley 
arms  colonists,  partly  with  trustworthy  citizens  of  Japanese 
escent  from  the  Topaz  Relocation  Center  nearby.  With  the 
respect  that  the  offer  would  be  accepted,  and  with  plans 
iking  shape  for  the  use  of  an  abandoned  CCC  camp  to  house 
le  Japanese  American  war  workers,  and  for  some  relaxation 
:  curfew  regulations,  Mr.  Wada  wrote  me:  "I  did  not  sleep 
ie  wink  last  night  for  joy.  .  .  .  We  all  can  be  proud  in  the 
rcets  if  this  goes  through,  and  not  ashamed  to  face  Ameri- 
ins.  It  will  help  us  prove  that  our  hearts  are  100  percent  for 
mcrica.  Perhaps  in  the  peaceful  time  even  some  politicians 
ill  invite  us  to  go  back  to  California  because  we  helped  win 
war.  Now  it  seems  like  eight  months  of  hardship  is  come 

sunlight." 


RATIONING   IS   NOT   ENOUGH 

(Continued  from  page  40) 


ish  the  low  income  family  further  into  the  hole  by  launching 
new  drive  to  lift  farm  prices.  Behind  this,  are  four  national 
rm  organizations  which  represent  chiefly  the  large  commer- 
il  farmers.  The  greed  of  these  big  farmers,  who  profited 
ry  handsomely  in  1942,  imperils  our  food  program  and  the 
inning  of  the  war  itself.  If  their  demands  are  met,  we  can 
pect  to  see  the  barriers  against  inflation  give  way  on  every 
ont.  If  they  are  permitted  to  force  food  prices  up,  we  shall 
ve  hunger  and  privation  beyond  the  ability  of  even  our  long 
ffering  poor  to  accept  in  silence.  And  we  shall  not  get  the 
eduction  of  all  the  food  that  can  be  produced  and  is  so  des- 
ratcly  needed.  To  get  that  food  we  need,  not  higher  farm 
ices,  but  direct  action  by  the  government  to  put  farm  man- 
wer  where  it  is  needed,  to  make  foodstuffs  available  at  prac- 
al  prices,  and  immediately  and  forcefully  to  take  all  the 
tier  steps  that  must  be  taken  to  convert  agriculture  to  a  war 
Ming. 

Rationing  has  been  promised  to  us  soon  only  on  canned 
ods  and  frozen  and  dried  foods.  Canned  milk  goes  unra- 
med.  For  meat  rationing,  promised  months  ago,  there  is 
11  no  date,  and  not  much  meat.  Rationing  of  fluid  milk, 
ts  and  oils,  butter,  margarine,  cheese  and  eggs  has  not  been 
omiscd. 

The  principle  of  subsidizing  food  to  keep  its  price  down  has 
en  officially  frowned  upon.  Farmers  say  they  do  not  want 
bsidies  because  it  will  put  the  government  too  much  in  con- 
)1  of  agriculture.  Dealers  do  not  want  them  because  they 
ir  the  government  may  get  tired  of  subsidizing  their  waste- 
I  operations  and  demand  reform.  Both  grbups  probably  sus- 
ct  that  it  is  easier  to  get  a  government  administrator  to  deal 
em  a  subsidy  out  of  consumers'  pockets,  through  higher 
ices,  than  to  give  them  warrant  to  draw  on  the  Treasury. 
Iministrators  must  account  for  the  latter  at  year  end,  to  the 
idgct  Bureau  and  to  appropriation  committees. 
Yet  that  is  the  issue  or  subsidies.  Shall  consumers  pay  the 
;h  cost  of  getting  enough  food  produced  for  war  needs,  or 
"  the  government  pay  it  as  it  pays  for  battleships?  This  is 
ustrated  by  another  of  the  dismal  bits  of  evidence  appearing 
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\.   I.   A.  TRAINING   DOUBLED  INCOME 

"More  than  doubled  my  income  since  com- 
pleting the  N.I.A.  Course.  Extended  writing 
on  conimerrial  subjects,  and  sales  letters  have 
increased  my  income  sufficiently  to  support 
comfortably  my  wife  and  two  sons  in  our  own 
home.  Your  training  ideally  supplemented 
my  public  speaking  and  qualified  me  as  a 
university  instructor  in  my  business  field." — 
Harry  A.  Hunt,  1426  8th  Ave.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 


How  do  you  know  you  can't  write? 

Have  you  ever  tried? 

Have  you  ever  attempted  even  the  least  bit  of  training, 
under  competent  guidance? 

Or  have  you  been  sitting  back,  as  it  is  so  easy  to  do,  waiting 
for  the  day  to  come  when  you  will  awaken,  all  of  a  sudden, 
to  the  discovery,  "I  am  a  writer"? 

If  the  latter  course  is  the  one  of  your  choosing,  you  probably 
nei'er  will  write.  Lawyers  must  be  law  clerks.  Doctors  must 
be  internes.  Engineers  must  be  draftsmen.  We  all  know  that, 
in  our  times,  the  egg  does  come  before  the  chicken. 

It  is  seldom  that  anyone  becomes  a  writer  until  lie  (or  she) 
has  been  writing  for  some  time.  That  is  why  so  many  authors 
and  writers  spring  up  out  of  the  newspaper  business.  The 
day-to-day  necessity  of  writing — of  gathering  material  about 
which  to  writer-develops  their  talent,  their  insight,  their  back- 
ground and  their  confidence  as  nothing  else  could. 

That  is  why  the  Newspaper  Institute  of  America  bases  its 
writing  instruction  on  journalism— continuous  writing — the 
training  that  has  produced  so  many  successful  authors. 

Learn  to  write  by  writing 

NEWSPAPER  Institute  training  is  based  on  the  New  York 
Copy  Desk  Method.  It  starts  and  keeps  you  writing  in 
your  own  home,  on  your  own  time.  Week  by  week  you  receive 
actual  assignments,  just  as  if  you  were  righj  at  work  on  a 
great  metropolitan  daily.  Your  writing  is  indii'idiuilly  cor- 
rected and  constructively  criticized.  Thoroughly  experienced, 
practical,  active  writers  are  responsible  for  this  instruction. 
Under  such  sympathetic  guidance,  you  will  find  that  (instead 
of  vainly  trying  to  copy  someone  else's  writing  tricks)  you  are 
rapidly  developing  your  own  distinctive,  self-flavored  style — 
undergoing  an  experience  that  has  a  thrill  to  it  and  which  at 
the  same  time  develops  in  you  the  power  to  make  your  feelings 
articulate. 


Many  people  who  should  be  writing  be- 
come awe-struck  by  fabulous  stories  about 
millionaire  authors,  and  therefore  give 
littht  though!  to  the  $25,  $50  and  $100  or 
more  that  can  often  be  earned  for  ma- 
terial that  takes  little  time  to  write  — 
•lories,  articles  on  business,  hobbies, 
travel,  sports,  news  items,  human  inter- 
est stories,  war  activities,  civilian  defense, 
etc. — thing*  that  can  easily  be  turned  out 
in  leisure  hours,  and  often  on  the  impulse 
of  the  moment. 

A  chance,  to  tett  yourself 

Our  unique  Writing  Aptitude  Test  tells 
whether  you  possess  the  fundamental 
qualities  necessary  to  successful  writing — 
acute  observation,  dramatic  instinct,  ere 
ative  imagination,  etc.  You'll  enjoy  tak- 
ing this  test.  The  coupon  will  bring  it. 
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at  the  start  of  the  year.  On  January  1,  the  food  administration 
announced  that  subsidies  paid  to  the  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
Duluth  milk  markets  were  to  be  withdrawn.  Higher  prices  to 
consumers  followed  immediately.  All  three  milksheds  are  pro- 
ducing surplus  milk  for  war  needs  as  well  as  fluid  milk  for 
consumers.  Through  the  price  control  machinery  administered 
by  the  government,  the  extra  cost  of  getting  this  war  job  done 
will  be  carried  in  large  part  by  the  consumers  in  those  cities. 

On  the  same  day,  Secretary  Wickard  announced  that  the 
Food  Stamp  Plan  would  be  terminated  by  March  1.  He  de- 
clares that  the  plan  was  an  outstanding  success,  and  that  it  can 
be  put  back  into  operation  quickly  "at  any  time  it  may  again 
be  needed."  It  is  not  now  needed,  according  to  the  announce- 
ment: (1)  because  foods  are  short  now,  not  surplus;  and  (2) 
because  those  the  plan  is  now  helping,  some  2,000,000  people, 
are  the  aged,  the  physically  incapacitated,  and  the  underprivi- 
leged children.  (Are  these  to  be  singled  out  as  war  victims?) 
The  announeement  speaks  of  increased  employment  which  has 
taken  many  employables  off  the  Stamp  Plan  list.  It  has  noth- 
ing to  say  about  increased  food  costs,  or  about  many  families 
out  of  reach  of  war  jobs  who  have  been  thrown  into  deeper 
want  by  food  prices  that  rise  faster  than  their  miserable  in- 
comes. It  calls  upon  other  agencies  of  the  government,  federal, 
state  or  local,  to  take  up  the  load  which  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, who  is  our  food  administrator,  lays  down.  Thus  what 
was  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a  device  for  using 
hungry  people  as  a  means  of  raising  farmers'  prices  and  ex- 
panding their  markets  turns  out  to  mean  no  more  than  that 
to  a  war  food  administration.  Oddly  enough,  the  move  was 
recommended  by  the  distribution  side  of  the  food  adminis- 
tration. 

It  is  ironic  to  note,  however,  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture still  finds  some  use  for  hungry  consumers.  The  an- 
nouncdment  of  the  end  of  the  Stamp  Plan  goes  on  to  say  that 
if  peak  production  of  some  farm  commodities  should  "tend  to 
react  unfavorably  on  the  market,"  the  Department  will  pur- 
chase such  commodities  and  turn  them  over  for  direct  dis- 
tribution to  "public  assistance"  families.  They  also  serve  who 
only  stand  and  eat — when  needed. 

So,  too,  with  Victory  Food  Specials.  They  were  started  last 
year  to  give  early  notice  to  consumers  when  large  supplies  and 
low  prices  of  any  seasonal  food  might  be  expected.  There  will 
not  be  surplus  foods  or  cheap  foods  in  1943,  but  the  program 
is  being  retained  as  a  device  for  persuading  consumers  to  buy 
heavily  such  foods  at  such  times  as  may  prove  helpful  to  the 
government  in  its  warehousing  and  price  supporting  programs. 
The  foods  labeled  as  Victory  Specials  can  earn  that  title  even 
though  they  are  not  selling  at  prices  that  make  them  "spe- 
cials" in  the  consumer  meaning  of  the  word.  Already  the  ad- 
vertisers have  turned  this  to  their  uses.  They  are  plugging 
their  products  as  "Victory  Foods"  regardless  of  place,  time  or 
price.  Consumers  have  many  uses,  one  of  which  is  to  respond 
like  patriots  to  every  "V"  and  "Victory"  that  finds  its  way 
into  commercial  copy. 

A  Square  Deal — in  Scarcity 

THESE  ARE  THE  GLOOMY  PORTENTS  OF  THE  FOOD  CONTROL  THAT 
is  in  store  for  us  civilians.  What  better  may  be  in  store,  new 
developments  in  the  food  administration  will  reveal  in  due 
course.  But  maybe  we  can  do  something  about  it  ourselves. 
If  so,  we  consumers  shall  have  to  be  ready  to  help  and  know 
how  to  help.  This  means  more  than  trying  to  make  unwork- 
able price  controls  work;  it  means  getting  controls  adopted 
that  will  work.  It  does  not  mean  mere  forbearance  while  the 
government  puts  us  at  the  mercy  of  hoarders;  it  means  de- 


manding temporary,  stop-gap  controls,  if  necessary,  to  stol 
hoarders  immediately,  before  there  is  nothing  left  to  hoard  01 
ration. 

I  suppose  the  great  majority  of  us  are  in  agreement  on  basic 
propositions.  We  are  more  than  ready  to  haul  tight,  moit 
ready  than  the  government  knows.  We  want  our  boys  in  ser« 
ice  to  get  what  they  need,  and  our  friends  and  allies  to  get  all 
we  can  send  them,  and  our  families  and  neighbors  to  get  wha 
they  need,  fairly  and  fearlessly  divided  to  meet  those  needs, 
We  do  not  want  victory  delayed  so  much  as  a  single  day  by 
neglecting  either  the  war  needs  for  food  or  our  own.  AM 
while  we  are  winning  it  we  do  not  want  neglect  and  hungei 
and  half-fed  children  here  at  home  to  make  us  believe  this  is 
"just  another  war"  to  be  followed  like  the  last  by  disillusion 
bitterness,  and  despair. 

We  want  to  be  told  the  worst.  But  we  do  not  want  to  spend 
our  time  beating  our  neighbors  to  the  store.  We  do  not  wan 
to  spend  money  bribing  chiselers  and  black  marketeers.  \V| 
want  fixed  prices  that  stay  fixed.  We  want  rationing.  Vm 
want  to  be  sure  of  a  square  deal  for  all. 

The  trouble  is  most  government  administrators  do  not  un- 
derstand us.  They  think  we  are  stupid,  or  indifferent,  or  not 
to  be  trusted.  Many  of  them  do  not  think  about  us  at  all.  Toj 
often  they  deal  with  us  at  arm's  length. 

Take  as  example  the  broadcast  by  Elmer  Davis  and  SecrJ 
tary  Wickard  on  Sunday,  December  27.  On  three  counts  it 
was  something  less  than  candid  with  us.  It  spent  a  large  part 
of  the  half  hour  telling  us  what  we  already  knew,  that  food 
must  be  rationed.  It  put  our  patriotism  to  the  dubious  test  of 
believing  that  the  95  percent  who  will  not  hoard  should  sacri 
fice  our  families  to  the  greedy  5  percent  who  can  easily  take 
the  lion's  share  of  the  foods  they  were  talking  about. 

But  what  let  us  down  was  it  did  not  quite  come  clean  in 
telling  about  the  food  supply  situation  in  1943.  It  gave  figur« 
on  those  foods  for  which  the  outlook  is  relatively  more  fav at 
able;  it  used  a  distant  and  doubtful  period  of  years  as  thj 
basis  of  comparison;  it  used  production  goals  in  the  estimata 
as  though  they  were  production  expectations;  and  it  talkej 
about  average  nutritional  value  of  the  1943  food  supply,  al- 
though there  is  no  program  yet  in  sight  to  assure  to  any  of 
the  poor  half  of  our  population  that  they  shall  get  the  avera« 
or  even  come  close  to  it. 

But  we  consumers  have  responsibilities  in  this  war  job,  and 
we  can  shoulder  them.  We  have  our  organizations  to  help  us 
and  speak  for  us:  Church  groups,  women's  clubs,  labor  union* 
farm  organizations,  settlement  houses  and  other  social  agenci^ 
whose  workers  know  hunger  face-to-face,  and  a  great  nurnb^ 
of  consumer  cooperatives  all  over  the  land  set  up  solely  to 
look  to  our  consumer  needs  and  topped  by  a  national  organs 
zation  with  capable  leadership.  We  are  neither  helpless  noj 
incapable  of  giving  help. 

We  can  start  by  letting  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  know 
we  are  ready  to  take  part.  We  can  say  to  him:  "Let  us  in  on 
the  job,  Mr.  Wickard.  We  want  to  help  carry  the  load.  Some 
thirty  million  or  more  of  us  stand  to  go  hungry  if  the  jw 
isn't  done. 

"We  want  to  b'e  in  there  pitching  when  the  farm  bloc 
threatens  to  highjack  our  grocery  bill,  or  to  push  the  dirt 
farmer  off  the  production  line.  We  want  to  be  on  hand  when 
any  selfish  interest  puts  the  heat  on  to  grab  something  for 
itself  out  of  this  war  at  our  expense. 

"And  we  want  to  eat,  every  one  of  us.  Nothing  fancy,  just 
enough,  and  the  right  kind  of  stuff  for  the  work  we're  doing 
and  the  kids  we're  raising  for  what  comes  after.  We  believe 
there  can  be  enough  food  for  that  and  to  do  all  the  other  jobs 
that  food  must  do  in  winning  this  war." 
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illiam  Green  and  Philip  Murray,  the  AFL  and  CIO  convcn- 
>ns  set  up  the  United  Nations  Relief  Committee  (AFL)  and 
E  CIO  Committee  for  American  and  Allied  War  Relief, 
atthew  Woll,  vice-president  of  the  AFL,  became  chairman 
the  former,  and  Irving  Abramson,  president  of  the  New 
rsey  State  CIO  Council,  of  the  latter.  They  were  designed  to 

money  from  union  members  for  the  various  war  relief 
peals,  the  USO,  and  the  American  Red  Cross  on  a  regu- 

budgeted  plan  of  giving. 
The  CIO  war  relief  committee  early  in  1942  had  established 
E  slogan,  "Give  One  Hour's  Pay  Per  Month"  as  an  objective 
contributions  from  its  members.  This  policy  would,  they 
pected,  raise  a  tremendous  sum  from  millions  of  CIO  mem- 
r$  and  yet  would  distribute  their  giving  throughout  the 
it  so  that  it  would  not  burden  families  with  limited  re- 
urces.  Many  AFL  groups  also  adopted  this  slogan.  It  is 
ncrally  agreed  that  this  program  of  budgeted  giving  for  in- 
strial  workers  is  the  most  effective  that  could  have  been 
oposed. 

The  rapid  development  of  Community  War  Chests,  includ- 
these  same  appeals  (with  the  exception  of  the  American 
d  Cross),  led  the  two  labor  committees  and  Community 
icsts  and  Councils,  Inc.,  into  discussions  which  resulted  in 
agreement  to  cooperate.  Both  unions  are  represented  on 
:  CC  and  C  board  of  directors,  the  AFL  by  Thomas  J. 
ons,  vice-president,  and  the  CIO  by  David  J.  McDonald, 
retary-treasurer  of  the  United  Steel  Workers.  Mr.  Woll  and 
•.  Abramson  are  members  of  the  CC  and  C  National  Budget 
immittee  for  War  Appeals,  which,  under  the  chairmanship 
Gerard  Swope,  reviews  the  national  budgets  of  war  relief 
peals  and  makes  recommendations  for  the  guidance  of 
immunity  War  Chests. 

The  substance  of  the  agreement  was  representation  for  the 
ions  on  War  Chest  boards,  budget  committees,  and  cam- 
ign  committees;  recognition  of  the  local  units  of  the  CIO 
d  AFL  national  war  relief  committees  and  their  incorpo- 
ion  as  an  integral  part  of  local  campaigns;  public  credit  for 
:  gifts  of  union  members;  the  appointment  of  strong  labor 
committees  within  the  local  campaign  structure;  endorse- 
•nt  of  the  campaign  by  local  labor  bodies  and  local  unions; 
iploye  solicitation  organized  jointly  by  employers  and  union 
wescntatives.  Neither  Community  Chests  and  Councils  nor 
:  labor  unions'  national  committees  had  authority  to  com- 
t  their  locals.  The  agreement  was  actually  a  recommenda- 
n  to  the  locals  of  each.  Similar  agreements  in  each  com- 
jnity  brought  about  a  united  campaign,  including  not  only 
:  war  appeals  but  also  local  social  services  to  which  labor 
>uld  have  been  asked  to  give  in  a  separate  campaign  by  the 
immunity  Chest. 

There  were  other  important  points  in  this  agreement.  The 
O  and  AFL  war  relief  committees  agreed  to  submit  their 
rn  war  relief  projects  to  the  National  Budget  Committee  for 
ar  Appeals  for  approval  and  recommendation  to  the  Chests, 
icy  agreed  to  continue  their  active  promotion  of  union 
:mber  contributions  not  only  to  war  relief  but  also  to  local 
rial  agencies,  and  to  cooperate  in  bringing  about  Chest-labor 
>peration.  Monroe  Sweetland,  executive  secretary  of  the 
O  committee,  his  assistant,  Charles  Livermore,  and  Abra- 
m  Bluestein,  executive  secretary  of  the  AFL  committee, 
nt  to  work  immediately  after  the  agreement  was  drawn  to 
ther  labor  cooperation  with  Chests.  They  and  their  field 
n  made  remarkable  progress,  considering  the  short  time 
lilable  after  the  agreement  was  reached. 
Matthew  Woll,  commenting  on  this  agreement  in  the  De- 
nber  issue  of  the  American  Federationist,  said: 
'Few  event*  in  the  history  of  the  trade  union  movement 
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have  held  so  much  significance  for  the  future  status  of  organ- 
ized labor  in  the  life  of  the  American  community  as  an  event 
which  took  place  on  August  17,  1942."  He  added,  "Labor  will 
be  more  than  a  contributor;  it  will  serve  on  local  boards  in 
every  community  through  its  representatives.  Labor  will  so- 
licit contributions  of  its  own  members  rather  than  manage- 
ment as  in  the  past.  Labor  will  receive  credit  for  those  con- 
tributions. Labor's  own  war  relief  program — its  special  projects 
— will  be  continued  and  expanded.  .  .  . 

"The  practical  consequences  of  this  arrangement  are  that 
workers,  who  formerly  were  regarded  solely  as  passive  con- 
tributors, will  now  through  their  union  representatives  have  a 
voice  in  the  allocation  and  expenditure  of  all  funds  raised  in 
their  community.  The  community  will  now  recognize,  and 
perhaps  for  the  first  time,  the  trade  unions  as  a  body  and  will 
quickly  discover  that  workers  and  their  unions  are  generous 
contributors  to  worthy  cases.  This  will  be  a  profoundly  im- 
portant discovery  in  many  communities  where  the  labor  move- 
ment has  until  now  been  regarded  as  a  soulless  instrument  for 
getting  more  wages,  fewer  hours,  and  better  working  condi- 
tions for  its  members." 

The  CIO  "Manual  for  the  War  Chest  Campaign"  comments 
thus  on  the  agreement: 

"We  took  this  step  in  line  with  the  expressed  wish  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  who  desired  that  all  appeals  be  consolidated. 
.  .  .  Labor  is  an  integral  part  of  every  community,  and  the 
War  Chest  campaign  affords  the  opportunity  for  labor  to  play 
its  part,  and  assume  its  responsibility  for  worthwhile  com- 
munity services.  .  .  .  War  and  community  relief  is  the  concern 
of  all  the  people.  Labor  belongs  in  the  ranks  and  on  the  gen- 
eral staff  of  any  organization  that  is  mobilizing  the  community 
for  human  needs." 

Big  Givers  Help  Spend 

NOW     THAT     UNION     LABOR     HAS     BECOME    AN     IDENTIFIED     CON- 

tributor  to  Community  War  Chests,  it  is  only  natural  that  so- 
cial agencies  should  invite  labor  representatives  to  member- 
ship on  Councils  of  Social  Agencies,  boards  of  directors,  and 
tommittees.  The  Community  Chests  and  Councils  committee 
on  the  organization  and  administration  of  Councils  of  Social 
Agencies  last  December  appointed  a  subcommittee  to  confer 
with  national  labor  leaders  and  reach  joint  recommendations 
regarding  labor  participation  in  Councils  of  Social  Agencies. 

Labor's  participation  in  social  planning  and  on  agency 
boards,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  been  the  practice  in  a  number 
of  communities  for  several  years.  Thus  in  Bay  City,  Mich., 
labor  is  represented  on  the  recreation  survey  committee  and 
the  committee  for  the  care  of  the  children  of  working  mothers. 
Some  time  ago,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  established  a  child  care  in- 
formation bureau  to  answer  inquiries  on  facilities  for  the  day 
care  of  children  and  to  build  up  a  reservoir  of  foster  homes 
for  this  purpose.  The  labor  representative  has  been  a  par- 
ticularly useful  member  of  this  advisory  committee  because 
he  is  familiar  with  shift  hours,  staggered  transportation  ar- 
rangements, and  other  factors  that  enter  into  planning  ade- 
quate facilities  for  the  care  of  children  of  mothers  working 
in  war  industries. 

A  dozen  CIO  organizers  in  Pittsburgh  were  members  of  the 
volunteer  staff  who  gave  evenings,  Sundays,  gasoline  and  tires 
in  the  far-flung  registration  for  the  local  Civilian  Defense 
Volunteer  Office,  formerly  a  department  of  the  Federation  of 
Social  Agencies,  now  an  integral  part  of  the  Defense  Council. 
Seventy-nine  shop  stewards  took  a  special  course  in  order  to 
serve  in  many  of  the  centers  which  were  opened  for  the  regis- 
tration of  civilian  defense  volunteers  in  Allegheny  County's 
126  municipalities.  Labor  is  represented  on  the  study  com- 
mittees for  the  Glen  Hazel  Defense  Housing  Project  and  the 


McKees  Rock  Boys  Club,  both  committees  of  the  Pittsburj 
Federation. 

Practically  all  of  the  money  subscribed  to  the  Detroit  \V 
Chest  in  the  Willow  Run  area  came  from  the  members 
Local  50  of  the  United  Automobile  Workers,  CIO.   Most 
them  are  employed  in  the  great  bomber  plant.  Collections  a 
being  made  through  payroll  deduction.   Fifty-one  percent 
this  money  is  going  to  the  national  war  appeals.    The  re 
held  in  a  special  account  of  the  Detroit  Community  Fund, 
to  be  spent  for  local  social  services  on  the  recommendation 
the  Willow  Run  Community  Council,  with  the  approval 
the  officials  of  Local  No.  50.   The  Community  Council  w 
set  up  jointly  by  the  Councils  of  Social  Agencies  of  Detrc 
Ypsilanti,  and  Ann  Arbor,  to  make  their  facilities  available 
all  the  Willow  Run  community.  The  president  of  Local 
is  a  member  of  this  committee  of  seven,  which  has  invit 
representatives  of  all  local  groups  to  its  meetings.   There  a 
subcommittees  on  housing,  day  care  of  children,  public  heall 
recreation,  general  child  welfare,  and  the  race  problem.   T 
Detroit  Community  Fund  has  employed  a  director  to  give  fi 
time  to  this  development. 

Thus  labor  has  a  part  in  planning  social  services  yet  to 
created  at  Willow  Run.  Its  leaders  are  helping  to  develop 
community  council  designed  to  coordinate  the  various  grou 
which  already  have  started  a  social  work  program  on  th< 
own.  "It  is  safe  to  say,"  says  Percival  Dodge,  managing  din 
tor  of  the  War  Chest  of  Metropolitan  Detroit,  "that  labor  w 
not  let  services  come  into  being  simply  because  of  an  agenc 
desire  to  see  its  program  expanded,  but  will  see  to  it  that  t 
council  develops  on  a  democratic  basis  and  proves  itself  t 
best  medium  for  building  a  program  to  meet  actual  soc: 
needs  of  the  workers  of  Willow  Run  as  labor  knows  thei 
The  Willow  Run  project  is  new  and  labor  representatives  i 
in  on  the  ground  floor.  Certainly  the  same  basic  influen 
will  be  felt  in  the  whole  structure  of  social  work  in  metropo 
tan  Detroit." 

Clearly  union  labor  is  the  new  element  in  the  united  cai 
paigns,  east  and  west.  Not  that  it  is  alone  responsible  f 
their  success.  Corporations  have  made  comparable  increases 
jumps  from  $5,000  to  $15,000;  from  $1,000  to  $10,000.  O 
community  which  had  no  industrial  solicitation  whate\ 
doubled  last  year's  gifts.  But  union  labor  as  such  has  tak 
an  important  step  in  establishing  itself  as  a  factor  in  W 
Chest  campaigns,  the  beginning  of  much  wider  and  me 
fundamental  participation  in  the  civic  and  social  work  of  t 
community. 

The  Bay  City  Chest  executive  commented  about  that  me 
ing  two  years  ago,  "The  whole  crowd  was  against  us  for 
while,  but  we  got  a  break.  One  fellow  at  the  meeting  had 
hospital  bill  which  had  been  paid  by  the  Chest.  He  said  t 
Chest  had  helped  him,  and  he  was  for  doing  his  part.  Tfc 
was  the  turning  point.  Since  that  meeting,  and  the  chang 
that  followed  it,  the  Chest  has  had  the  breaks  in  the  go 
board  members  labor  has  given  it.  Never  has  their  inclusii 
been  questioned." 

Is  THIS  JUST  A  PASSING  PHASE?     WlLL  MOUNTING  INCOME  TAX 

put  a  crimp  in  labor  giving?  The  test  is  ahead.  Howevi 
there  is  no  reason  why  taxes  should  cut  labor's  contributio 
any  more  than  those  of  the  rest  of  the  community.  Canadiai 
after  more  than  three  years  in  the  war  and  heavier  taxes  th: 
our  own,  are  giving  more  generously  today  than  they  ga 
before  the  war.  During  this  past  year,  American  labor  h 
made  only  a  beginning.  Many  union  groups  were  not  reach 
in  the  short  period  available  for  organization  last  fall.  Lab 
has  too  much  at  stake  to  allow  this  year's  cooperation  to  be 
mere  flash  in  the  pan.  So  have  communities. 
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wood  for  buildings.  Chemistry  has  already  overcome  our 
dependence  on  overseas  deposits  of  sulphur  and  saltpeter. 
Chemical  substitutes  may  set  natural  limits  to  tariff  barriers 
and  clarify  the  significance  of  isolation;  they  may,  by  add- 
ing compulsion  to  reason,  even  make  tariffs  and  interna- 
tional currencies  scientific  rather  than  political. 

New  foods,  flavors,  and  drugs  may  emerge  from  the 
laboratory  to  change  trade  routes  and  markets.  Five-year-old 
steer  will  be  as  tender  as  a  veal  club  steak.  Vitamins  may 
be  expected  to  increase  in  variety  and  potency  to  extend  the 
period  of  youthful  vigor  and  defer  the  evening  of  life.  Chem- 
otherapy has  just  been  born.  If  new  power  sources  should 
be  discovered  within  the  atom  or  new  efficiencies  evolved,  au- 
tomatic manufacture  will  be  increased  and  workers  may  be- 
come machine  tenders,  thereby  eliminating  labor  as  a  basis 
of,  social  group  organization. 

Science  may  be  expected  ultimately  to  overcome  the  of- 
fensive advantage  of  the  airplane,  the  tank,  and  the  subma- 
rine, which  at  present  favor  aggression.  Their  delicate  mech- 
anisms are  vulnerable  and  their  utilization  is  hazardous  when 
their  mechanisms  are  unreliable.  National  armament  is  es- 
sentially a  race  between  instruments  of  attack  and  means  of 
defense  against  such  instruments:  the  shield  against  the 
sword  and  spear,  the  coat  of  mail  against  the  pike  and  arrow, 
trenches  against  shells,  and  armor  plate  against  cannon.  Who 
can  tell  how  soon  a  remotely  controlled  air  torpedo  may  fly 
into  the  face  of  an  airplane  or  tank,  or  an  automatic  subaque- 
ous explosive  be  drawn  to  a  submarine  with  destructive  ef- 
fects. Even  a  subtler  force  might  be  devised  to  paralyze  their 
controls.  A  humane  science  will  persist  until  it  gains  control 
of  all  its  creatures  so  that  they  may  be  subject  to  the  will  of 
men  in  peaceful  endeavors. 

The  utility  of  scientific  achievements  may  do  much  to  re- 
store hope  and  faith  in  a  future  for  youth.  The  operations 
of  war  will  snuff  out  the  lives  of  many  young  men;  with 
almost  equal  tragedy,  they  will  destroy  the  faith  of  many 
more  through  disillusionment  and  cynicism.  Unless  a  hope 
of  a  job  and  home  appears  along  the  vista  ahead,  mere  peace 
will  be  empty  for  the  returning  soldier.  Even  with  a  more 
socialistic  government,  the  opportunities  in  public  service  are 
limited.  The  truism  that  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone 
does  not  dispute  the  importance  of  bread.  Even  casual  con- 
versation with  college  youth  and  with  young  men  in  service 
reveals  the  concreteness  of  their  postwar  aspirations.  No  po- 
litical adjustment  of  national  boundaries  will  be  accepted  as 
a  substitute  for  their  fulfillment. 

Efficient  Democracy — the  Basis  of  Peace 

'  IVAL    SCIENCE,     UNFORTUNATELY    TOO    LONG     NEGLECTED, 

•hrough  its  advancement,  be  significant  in  the  ultimate 
winning  of  the  peace,  namely,  demology,  the  science  of  social 
or  collective  activities.  The  fundamentals  of  group  psychol- 
ogy have  been  too  generally  postulated  by  resolution  or  by 
edict  rather  than  systematically  observed.  In  this  respect, 
social  organization  is  much  in  the  state  of  exploration  or 
religion  when  ecclesiastical  votes  or  bulls  fixed  the  relations 
of  the  solar  system  and  the  shape  of  the  earth.  A  "treatise 
on  the  demos"  dealing  with  actualities  rather  than  hypothe- 
•  cations  should  deduce  correct  fundamentals.  For  example,  a 
period  of  frenzied  feelings  but  distorted  observation  gave  us 
the  declaration  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  whereas,  if 
there  is  anything  that  is  self-evident  to  an  unbiased  observer,  it 
|  is  that  men  are  created  widely  unequal  and  infinitely  varied. 
This  principle  was  recognized  in  the  parable  of  the  talents  and 
in  other  literature  hoary  with  age.  That  men  are  born  to 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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equal  political  rights  is  a  matter  of  social  agreement,  not  of 
genetics.  Education  has  recently  recognized  individual  dif- 
ferences and  is  building  more  securely  on  that  foundation. 
Construing  democracy  to  be  a  government  of  hypothetically 
equal  units  instead  of  by  a  demos  of  actual  people  with  nor- 
mally distributed  capacities  has  led  to  much  of  the  weakness 
of  the  American  republic.  A  statute  to  confer  equal  rights 
and  responsibilities  contrary  to  Nature's  gradation  of  capacity 
and  character  is  as  irrational  as  would  be  a  law  to  require  all 
objects  to  float  on  water.  No  power  of  state  can  reverse 
biological  laws  to  make  all  men  equal  in  capacity,  and  social 
organization,  to  be  most  successful,  should  apportion  respon- 
sibility in  accord  with  Nature's  scale.  Individual  differences, 
being  sporadic,  do  not  yield  class  differences,  and  hence  ne- 
gate the  Marxian  doctrine  of  inevitable  class  struggle,  another 
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instance  of  biased  postulates  with  purblind  observation.  S 
entific  demology  would  produce  efficient  democracy,  the  \x 
of  enduring  peace. 

If  the  peace  treaty  at  the  close  of  the  war  chooses  to  er 
sion  the  future  rather  than  to  avenge  the  past  and  set  I 
clock  back,  science  may  be  a  healing  balm  in  internatio; 
relations.  Through  providing  common  interests  and  m« 
for  effective  cooperation,  it  can  foster  a  will  to  peace.  Throu 
inventive  creation,  it  can  aid  in  rehabilitating  the  natio: 
economy  and  in  satisfying  many  national  quests,  thereby 
creasing  areas  of  international  friction.  To  this  end, 
searches,  the  well-springs  of  invention  and  industrial  progr< 
must  be  maintained  amid  the  sacrifices  of  war.  Producti 
if  research  is  adequately  prosecuted,  will  yield  the  new  i 
portunities  that  will  restore  hope  to  a  discouraged  woi 
the  great  imponderable  of  peace.  Science  has  brought  a  n 
character  to  warfare;  it  may  be  equally  influential  in  pea 
Science  practically  won  the  last  peace  for  Germany;  if 
potentialities  are  recognized  and  utilized,  it  may  contrib' 
incalculably  to  winning  the  next  peace  for  all  peoples. 
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THE  DIRECTOR  COLLEGE  HALL  8 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 


SIMMONS  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Professional  Education  Leading  to  the  degree  of  M.S. 

Medical  Social  Work 

Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Family  Welfare 

Child  Welfare 

Community   Work 

Social  Research 

First  Year  Registration  June  28  and  September  20 

18  Somerset  Street  BoMon,  Massachusetts 
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SPEAK 


SPANISH 


TH/S 

ffASY  WAY 

ma 


ONLY  15  MINUTES  A  DAY.  Know  a 
second  language  for  better  business  or  so- 
cial position ;  read  foreign  book* ;  really 

enjoy  travel.     Speak  like  a  native.     Learn  quickly,  easily  at     LISTEN 
home    just    "by    lutening"    to    CORTINA    RECORDS    u     jn 
thousands  have!     Cortinaphone  method  famous  for  60  yean.     — uii 
Write    today    for    FREE    book    "The    Cortina    Short- Cut." 
State  language  interested  in!  R 

CORTINA  ACADEMY.  Suit*  392,  105  W.  «0th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


FROM  WAR  TO  WORK 

How  to  Get  FULL  EMPLOYMENT 

and  Keep  It  Going 

STUART  CHASE,  Special  Editor 


IT  is  a  pleasure  to  announce  for  Spring  pub- 
lication the  eighth  number  in  the  CALL- 
ING AMERICA  SERIES.  The  seventh  in 
this  wartime  series  —  "COLOR :  Unfinished 
Business  of  Democracy,"  Alain  Locke,  special 
editor — was  sold  out  a  month  after  its  pub- 
lication on  the  30th  anniversary  of  Survey 
Associates  last  November.  Now  in  its  second 
edition,  it  brings  a  combined  circulation  of 
the  series  to  more  than  a  third  of  a  million 
copies. 

COLOR  dealt  with  race  relations,  here  and 
abroad,  in  the  war  and  the  peace. 

This  new  project  of  ours  will  deal  with 
employment,  here  and  abroad,  as  the  modern 
underpinnings  of  democracy  in  the  peace  no 
less  than  the  war. 

A  YEAR'S  SCOUTING 

has  gone  into  it.  Conferences  with  key  peo- 
ple in  Washington  —  with  economists,  em- 
ployers, labor  leaders,  agriculturalists,  finan- 
ciers, journalists,  historians  and  public  offi- 
cials. With  every  month  the  importance  of 
the  theme  has  made  headway  in  public  think- 
ing but  no  such  rounded  interpretation  has 
been  attempted. 

The  special  editor,  Stuart  Chase,  has 
played  a  distinguished  part  in  the  pioneering 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  in  the  field 
of  postwar  planning. 
Here  is  his  conception 
of  the  theme  of  our 
special  number  ap- 
proached from  .  .  . 


SURVEY 


GRAPHIC 


THE  AMERICAN  ANGLE 

"If  we  can  find  work  for  eveiybody  by 
building  howitzers  we  can  find  it,  and 
finance  it,  by  building  homes.  The  only  differ- 
ence is  that  one  can  live  in  a  home  but  not 
comfortably  in  a  howitzer. 

"After  the  war  there  will  be  the  challenge 
not  only  of  making  up  consumer  goods  short- 
ages, but  of  seeing  to  it  that  every  man, 
women  and  child  in  the  country  has  adequate 
food,  shelter,  clothing,  medical  service  and 
educational  opportunity.  This,  plus  essential 
public  works,  can  keep  all  of  us  busy  for  a 
long  time  to  come. 

"From  the  physical  viewpoint,  there  is  no 
problem.  Instead  of  all-out  for  death,  we  go 

ALL-OUT  FOR  LIFE 

using  some  of  the  war  techniques,  with  avail- 
able manpower  and  materials,  the  only  limit 
on  production. 

"This  is  what  the  mass  of  the  people  every- 
where are  determined  to  get.  They  are  not 
interested  in  the  good  old  days,  for  the  good 
old  days  were  not  good  enough.  They  want  to 
go  forward,  not  backward.  They  are  willing 
to  make  heavy  sacrifices  to  win  a  war.  They 

will   be   willing  to 
make  sacrifices  to  win 
a  better  world." 
Watch  these  pages  for 
more  details! 
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IGAZINE       OF       SOCIAL        INTERPRETATION 


Women  As  Manpower 

by  Katherine  Glover 

Sick   Men    Can*t  Fight  by  Kathryn  Close 
Racial  RoOtS   of  War   fcy  George  Edmund  Haynes 

Why  Not  Candor  in  Small  Bank  Loans?  by  Rolf  Nugent 
'axes  Are  Good  for  You  by  Harvey  S.  Perloff  Special  Book  Section 


AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  SOCIAL  CASE  WORKERS 


Army  and  Navy  officials  have  requested 
the  American  Red  Cross  to  provide  social 
counseling  and  other  case  work  services  for 
men  in  clubs  and  hospitals  overseas;  for 
those  in  camps  and  hospitals  in  the  United 
States  and  its  insular  possessions;  and  for 
the  families  of  the  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

General  case  workers,  medical  social 
workers,  and  psychiatric  social  workers  are 
needed.  The  qualifications  for  such  positions 


include  graduation  from  an  accredited  school 
of  social  work  and  at  least  two  years'  ex- 
perience in  social  case  work. 

Representatives  of  the  Personnel  Serv- 
ice of  the  American  Red  Cross  will  be  present 
at  each  of  the  War  Regional  Meetings  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work.  They 
will  be  glad  to  make  appointments  for  dis- 
cussion of  opportunities  for  service  and  the 
positions  available. 


Applications  may  also  be  fonvarded  to  the  following  Area  Personnel  Offices: 


North  Atlantic  Area 

300  Fourth  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York 

*  *  *  * 

Eastern  Area 

615  North  St.  Asaph  Street 
Alexandria,  Virginia 


Midwestern  Area 

1709  Washington  Avenue 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

**** 

Pacific  Area 

Civic   Auditorium 

San  Francisco,  California 


Social  Workers  in  the  War — 

SOCIAL  WORK  YEAR  BOOK 

1943        Edited  by  RUSSELL  H.  KURTZ 


This  issue  of  "social  work's  most  popular  and 
widely  used  reference  book"  is  of  special  value  for 
its  record  of  social  work's  changing  program  in  the 
emergency  setting  of  all-out  war.  It  continues  the 
cyclopedia  and  directory  features  which  have  made 
these  volumes  indispensable  working  tools. 

A  FORETASTE— 

78  topical  articles,  including  such  timely  sub- 
jects as  Social  Aspects  of  Selective  Service,  Day  Care 
of  Children — 1,222  bibliographical  references — 
Directories  of  1,110  national  and  state  agencies  in 
social  work. 

764   pages     -     $3.25 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION 

130  East  22d  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

TO  CATCH  UP  ON 

YOUR  READING! 


BOOKS,  more  than  ever,  are  this  country's  first 
line  of  relaxation.  If  "pleasure  driving"  and  other 
peacetime  pleasures  have  interfered  with  your  read- 
ing fun  in  the  past,  now  is  the  time  to  turn  to  books. 
See  your  bookseller  today.  No  matter  what  your 
reading  tastes,  he'll  show  you  books  guaranteed  to 
give  you  pleasure. 

AMERICAN      BOOKSELLERS     ASSOCIATION 

Member!  Everywhere 


IN  MAY 

The  successor  in  our  wartime  Calling  America 
Series  to  Color:  Unfinished  Business  of  Democracy, 
ated  on  the  Honor  Roll  of  Race  Relations  of  1942, 
vill  be  published  in  May. 

FROM  WAR  TO  WORK 

F/ow  to  Get  Full  Employment  and  Keep  it  Going 
STUART  CHASE,   Special  Editor 


NEW  HARPER  BOOKS 


deal  with  employment,  here  and  abroad,  as  an 
essential  of  democracy  in  peace  no  less  than  in  war. 

Look  in  this  special  number  for  an  authoritative 
discussion  of  how,  after  victory,  Britain  proposes  to 
:ackle  the  problem  of  employment  —  why  another 
jreat  depression  in  America  will  invite  political 
suicide  —  how  our  merchants  see  the  future  —  prob- 
lems of  shifting  from  war  to  peace  jobs  —  the  place 
"or  public  works  —  manpower,  private  business  or- 
ganized labor  in  plans  afoot  —  where  the  money's 
roming  from  —  new  aspects  of  relief  and  rehabilita- 
tion —  food  and  full  employment  —  the  influence  of 
Latin  America,  New  Zealand,  Europe  —  what  the 
•vorld  may  look  like  in  1960. 

The  gigantic  problem  of  full  employment,  which 
raxes  the  imagination  of  our  most  distinguished 
leaders,  must  be  solved.  FROM  WAR  TO  WORK 
trill  bring  you  abreast  of  developments  in  reaching 
:hat  solution  and  point  the  way  toward  the  new 
world  for  which  we  fight  today. 

Watch  for  the  detailed  announcement  which  will 
appear  in  these  pages  next  month. 


SURVEY 

GRAPHIC 


PATTERNS  OF  NEGRO 
SEGREGATION 

By  Dr.  Charles  S.  Johnson 

Dean  of  Social  Sciences,  Fitk  University 


Here  U  a  forthright,  comprehensive  and  revealing  a»- 
sembly  of  disturbing  facts  about  discrimination  against 
the  Negro  in  various  aspects  of  American  life — in  poli- 
tics, education,  transportation,  recreation,  housing,  in 
the  armed  forces,  in  war  industry,  etc.  Dr.  Johnson 
itemizes  the  indictment  on  segregation  and  suppliea 
overwhelming  evidence  of  its  extent  and  adverse  in- 
fluence. 

Everyone  who  senses  a  new  and  increased  unrest  in  the 
relations  of  Negroes  and  whites  and  the  urgency  which 
the  war  is  giving  to  all  efforts  at  solving  the  problem 
will  appreciate  the  outstanding  importance  of  this  book. 
For  those  who  enjoy  sociological  curiosities  this  book 
will  also  be  a  rare  treat.  The  geographical  differences 
in  the  patterns  of  segregation  will  be  arresting  and  of- 
ten shocking  to  any  reader  unaware  of  the  great  varia- 
tions in  interracial  practices.  Yet  no  one  could  read 
this  book  and  fail  to  become  deeply  concerned  about 
the  situation  it  describes  or  fail  to  recognize  its  key 
value  to  better  understanding  of  the  most  arute  race 
problem  in  the  United  States.  $3.50 


NEW  YORK  PLANS  FOR 
THE  FUTURE 

By  Cleveland  Rodgers 

Member,  New  York  City  Planning  Commission 

Here  for  the  first  time  is  an  overall  picture  of  the 
world's  largest  city  seen  against  a  background  of  its  en- 
tire economic  and  political  history,  and  related  to  na- 
tional and  international  planning  efforts.  Mr.  Rodgers 
is  concerned  with  the  better-ordered  city  of  tomorrow 
and  the  problems  which  have  to  be  solved  with  public 
support  if  any  planning  program  is  to  have  value. 
"Whether  he  discusses  how  New  Yorkers  make  a  living 
or  how  they  run  their  government,  or  how  babies  af- 
fect real-estate  values,  the  account  is  flavored  with  the 
drama  of  a  great  city  and  seasoned  with  shrewd  judg- 
ment."— Philips  Bradley,  Professor  of  Political  Science, 
Queens  College.  Illustrated.  $3.00 

SOCIAL  SKILLS  IN  CASE  WORK 


By  Josephine  and  Pauline  R.  Strode 

Written  in  recognition  of  the  anticipated  need  for  spe- 
cific social  skills  in  the  post-war  readjustment  of  indi- 
viduals in  problem  situations.  These  skills  are  here 
enumerated  and  analyzed  and  the  reader  is  shown  how 
they  may  be  acquired  by  conscious  training.  Thii 
book  is  thus  an  advanced  supplement  to  Miss  Josephine 
Strode's  "Introduction  to  Social  Case  Work."  $2.50 


Order  these  booki  at  your  bookstore  or  direct  from 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  49  East  33  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Thanks  for  helping 


We  are  grateful  for  your  help  in  difficult 
times. 

Here  in  the  Bell  System  we  have  seen 
some  43,000  of  our  people  go  into  the 
armed  services. 

Shortages  of  copper  and  other  materials 
have  made  it  impossible  to  add  much- 
needed  lines  and  equipment. 

We  have  been  unable  to  install  tele- 
phones for  all  who  want  them  and  many 
of  our  lines  are  overcrowded. 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  this,  telephone  users 
have  been  tolerant  and  we  have  fewer 
complaints  right  now  than  at  any  time 
in  the  history  of  the  business.  Thanks  a 
lot  for  understanding. 


BELL    TELEPHONE    SYSTEM 


H.lff   «  .!*,/,.">, 
COME  FIRST 


The  Gist  of  It 

\MEKUANs    1  HIM,    ot  TMlif      \RK\S    OF    CRIT1 

al  labor  shortage  arc  not  so  acutely  aware 

f  the  extent  and  speed  with  which  women 

re  being  drawn  into  war  work  and  civilian 

us  formerly  held  by  men.  The  picture 

•resented  by  Beulah  Amidon  in  "Arms  and 

•men,"  Survey   Graphic.  May    1942, 

changing.  It  is  brought  up  to  date, 

1  •',  by  Katherinc  Glover,  who  draws 

n  research  done  for  a  pamphlet  on  Amcr- 

an   womanpowcr  shortly  to  be  published 

y  the  Public  Affairs  Committee,  Inc.  Whit- 

1  louse   published    her    book   on    the 

st    of    waste    in    national    resources, 

i'.cgins   Again,"   in    1939. 

IARVH-    S.    PERLOFF,   WHO   OFFERS   TIMELY 

on  the  subject  of  taxes,  is  an  econo- 

« ith     the    Federal     Reserve    Board, 

his   article,   page   76,   was   written 

nofficially.  As  his  clear  exposition  indicates, 
taught  college  students  with  success 
ill  lectures  occasionally  at  Harvard 

nd  universities  in  Washington.  Mr.  Perloff 

as  w  rittcn  for  popular  magazines  as  well 

s  economic  publications. 
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I  FFORT   TO    FIND  OUT  HOW  THE   VENE- 

cal  disease  problem  is  being  met  near  army 
.mtonments,  Kathryn  Close,  associate  edi- 

cntly  took  a  swing  around  the  South, 
lopping  at  places  where  army  concentra- 
ons  are  heavy.  On  page  80  she  tells  the 
ramatic  story  of  how  one  Texas  city,  al- 
ways a  sore  spot,  succeeded  in  lowering  the 
rmy  disease  rates  in  the  area.  In  the  March 
Midmonthly  Miss  Close  will  de- 
;ribc  some  of  the  problems  in  the  twenty- 
rven  counties  of  Tennessee  and  the  twelve 
nunties  of  North  Carolina  where  prostitu- 
ion  has  been  made  a  federal  offense  under 

•  act. 

R  \<  \      PREJUDICE     IS     A     DISEASE     THAT     HAS 

through  the  body  of  humanity"  and 

iary  to  all  the  teachings  and  convic- 

ons  of  Christianity,  science,  democracy  and 

»mmon  sense,  said  the  race  relations  mcs- 

ige    issued    by    the    Federal    Council    of 

Churches  as  part  of  its  twenty-first  annual 

bservance  of  Race  Relations  Sunday,  Feb- 

uary    14.    On    page    85    George    Edmund 

laynes,  head  of  the  Council's  department 

f    race     relations    since     1922,    provokes 

mught   with   his   discussion   of   the  racial 

t  war.  Mr.  Hayncs  is  a  graduate  of 

tceived  his  M.A.  at  Yale  and  Ph.D. 

imbia.   He  taught  social   science  at 

'isk  and  was  special  assistant  to  the  Secre- 

iry  of  Labor  during  the  first  World  War 

nd  the  reconstruction  period. 

N'UCENT   HAS    BEEN    A   STUDENT   IN    THE 

eld  of  personal  loans  since  1926,  when  he 
lined  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Con- 
umer  Credit  Studies  of  the  Russell  Sage 
oundation,  in  1934  succeeding  Leon  Hen- 
crson  as  director  of  the  department.  His 
rticle  on  page  90  stems  from  his  long-time 
(Torts  to  protect  the  small  borrower.  Mr. 
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Nugent's  book,  "Consumer  Credit  and 
Economic  Stability,"  published  by  the 
Foundation  in  1939,  provided  the  basis  for 
the  present  wartime  regulation  of  consumer 
credit  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  On 
leave  of  absence  from  the  Foundation,  Mr. 
Nugent  participated  in  the  development  of 
government  credit  regulations  as  an  anti- 
inflationary  device  and  served  consecutively 
as  chief  of  the  automobile  rationing  and 
the  consumer  requirements  branches  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration.  More  re- 
cently, as  director  of  OPA's  Credit  Policy 
Office,  he  proposed  a  plan  for  selling  goods 
now  for  delivery  after  the  war.  (See  "Post- 
War  Prosperity  on  the  Instalment  Plan," 
by  Abraham  Friedman,  January  Survey 
Graphic.) 

IT    IS    ESTIMATED   THAT   AT   LEAST   TWO   THIRDS 

of    the   population    of    the   busy    industrial 


city  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  is  foreign-born 
or  of  foreign  parentage.  Consequently  how 
Bridgeport  makes  them  welcome,  page  94, 
is  an  account  of  a  melting  pot  that  deserves 
the  name.  Elsie  McCormick,  who  with  her 
husband  Marshall  Dunn  lives  in  the  Con- 
necticut town  of  Wcstport,  is  a  Californian 
by  birth.  After  graduating  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  she  spent  some  years 
in  China,  working  first  with  the  Inter- 
church  World  Movement  and  then  on  the 
China  Press  of  Shanghai,  during  which 
time  she  produced  two  books.  On  her  re- 
turn she  was  for  eight  years  on  the  old 
New  Yor{  World,  for  which  she  wrote  a 
column  called  "A  Piece  of  Her  Mind." 

ON  PACE  97,  LEON  WHIPPLE  WHETS  THE 
reader's  appetite  with  exciting  titles  in  the 
publishers'  spring  lists  as  an  introduction  to 
the  pages  of  a  special  book  section. 
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U.  S.  Employment  Service,  Portland,  Ore. 


ENLISTING 

A  trained  volunteer  registers  the  skills  of  a  logger-mechanic  in  Oregon's  statewide  mobilization  of  women  a  year  ago 
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Women  As  Manpower 

by  KATHERINE  GLOVER 

Women  in  mounting  millions  are  being  called  to  the  war  pro- 
duction front  in  factories  and  on  farms.  Here  an  informed 
journalist  reports  the  critical  need  for  womanpower,  what  is 
happening  in  homes,  factories,  unions,  communities,  as  women 
lay  aside  traditional  tasks  for  the  duration. 


E  MEMBERS  OF  AN  AFTERNOON   BRIDGE  CLUB  IN  PATERSON, 

J.,  are  said  to  have  dropped  their  bridge  hands  when 

ws  spread  among  them  of  the  need  for  women  workers 

a  nearby  plant  of  the  Wright  Aeronautical  Corpora- 

n.  Some  of  the  members  took  jobs.  Others  reckoned 

ir  obligation  to  look  after  their  children  and  households 

inst  the  need  to  keep  the  planes  rolling,  and  decided 

ir  jobs  lay  in  their  own  homes. 

Mr-..  Myrtle  Perry,  whose  four  sons  are  in  the  service,  is 

king  periscope  pads  to  protect  soldiers'  heads  in  the 

jodyear  plain    in   Akron,  Ohio.  Mrs.  Carol   Heuring, 

th  one  son  in  the  Army  Air  Force,  another  in  the 

rines,  helps  to  build  ships  at  the  Federal  Shipbuilding 

d  Dry  Dock  Company  at  Port  Newark,  N.  J.  A  former 

uty   parlor  operator,   used  to  handling  a  permanent 

ivc  machine,  now  operates  the  signal  levers  in  a  station 

the  Long  Island  Railroad. 

Multiply  by  thousands  the  members  of  the  Paterson 
dgc  club,  the  Mrs.  Perrys,  the  Mrs.  Heurings,  the 
m.ment  wave  girl — women  at  work  in  airplane  factor- 
shipbuilding  plants,  on  the  railroads,  in  every  kind  of 
mt  or  job  that  operates  a  saw,  a  motor,  a  drill,  or  a  lever 
the  war  production — and  you  have  that  thing  called 
OM  \NPOWER,  which  has  suddenly  boomed  into  a  major 
tional  problem. 

["he  need  for  women  has  passed  the  pink  tea  stage  and 

down  to  grim  business.  "We've  scraped  the  bottom  of 

barrel  in  manpower,"  said  one  harassed  U.  S.  Employ- 

nt  Service  worker.  "Once  I  would  have  said  there  was 

chance   for   some  of  these,"  waving  her  hand   at  a 


roomful  of  applicants — men  and  women  both — "but  now 
— well  everybody's  needed,  everybody  who  can  be  trained 
to  do  a  job.  Not  all  of  them  will  be  able  to  do  the  tough 
jobs  but  they  may  be  able  to  relieve  others  who  can." 

Buffalo — the  Erie-Niagara  frontier — is  one  of  the  thirty- 
two  critical  areas  recently  designated  by  the  War  Man- 
power Commission.  They  are  using  intensive  methods  in 
Buffalo  to  discover  and  enlist  every  available  working 
hand.  Thirty  thousand  new  workers  must  be  found  by  the 
end  of  May  and  the  majority  of  them  must  be  drawn 
from  the  ranks  of  housewives — no  one  else  is  left. 

The  rapidly  expanding  use  of  women  in  the  Buffalo 
industries  is  shown  by  two  samplings.  The  first,  covering 
178  plants  on  January  1,  1942,  revealed  only  4,000  women 
employes;  the  second,  covering  only  150  plants  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1943,  showed  43,000  women  on  the  payrolls. 

This  city  is  one  of  the  places  where  the  War  Manpower 
Commission's  recently  inaugurated  program  of  accelerated 
employment  of  women  will  be  put  to  the  test.  The  Mc- 
Nutt  plan  is  to  get  workers  by  persuasion  rather  than  by 
compulsion.  Part  of  the  Buffalo  program  is  a  women's 
enrollment  campaign.  A  questionnaire  prepared  by  the 
WMC  is  being  distributed  by  the  postman  to  every  home. 
A  Woman's  Recruiting  Committee,  sponsored  by  the 
local  Manpower  office  and  representing  a  cross-section  of 
the  community,  including  labor  and  different  nationality 
groups,  is  helping  to  interpret  the  campaign  to  the  entire 
community,  using  the  press,  the  women's  clubs,  window 
displays,  and  so  on.  A  women's  recruiting  station  has  been 
opened  in  the  center  of  downtown  Buffalo. 
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After  the  questionnaires  are  distributed,  women  block 
leaders  of  the  local  war  council  make  house  to  house 
visits  to  help  women  fill  out  their  questionnaires,  and 
answer  any  questions.  This  procedure  was  successful  in 
the  earlier  Detroit  registration  campaign. 

So  desperate  is  the  need  for  workers  in  the  Erie-Niagara 
frontier  area  that  a  strong-armed  appeal  is  being  made 
to  men  workers  in  light  industry  jobs  to  shift  to  heavy 
industry.  The  call  was  made  because  three  big  furnaces 
at  work  on  war  material  in  the  area  had  shut  down  for 
lack  of  workers. 

A  recent  ad  in  a  Buffalo  paper  read: 

Are  you  a  tough  guy?  Have  you  got  red  fighting 
blood  in  your  veins?  Then  here's  your  chance  to 
do  a  vitally  needed  job  in  heavy  war  industry — a 
job  that  calls  for  a  REAL  TWO-FISTED  HE-MAN! 
The  pay  is  good.  But  more  than  that,  you'll  get 
the  satisfaction  of  doing  a  job  that's  really  important 
to  winning  this  war!  A  JOB  NO  WOMAN  CAN 
DO! 

And  later  on,  appeals  the  ad:  "The  kind  of  work  you 
wouldn't  want  your  sister  or  wife  to  do."  Chivalry  and 
knighthood  of  the  latest  model,  this. 

The  Mounting  Need 

THE    AVAILABLE    LABOR    IS   "TOO    LITTLE*'    IN    PRACTICALLY    ALL 

the  acutely  critical  areas  listed  by  the  WMC,  and  may  be 
said  shortly  of  the  126  others  in  a  group  where  plants  are 
expanding  and  war  orders  piling  up.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
charge  of  "too  late"  may  be  avoided  if  new  techniques 
of  recruiting  are  intensively  applied  and  the  growing 
concern  is  capitalized.  The  demand  for  women  in  the 
labor  force  is  rapidly  increasing.  It  involves  many  com- 
plicated problems,  one  of  the  most  hampering  being  the 
uneven  spread  of  the  demand.  It  is  concentrated  in  par- 
ticular areas,  some  of  them  within  little  more  than  a 
stone's  throw  of  areas  where  there  is  an  actual  surplus  of 


labor.  Women  cannot  De  moved  about  like  pawns.  B 
cause  of  domestic  responsibilities  they  are  much  less  m 
bile  than  men.  To  attempt  to  shift  them  in  large  numbe 
would  add  to  the  unsolved  problems  of  the  overcrowd< 
war  areas — housing,  transportation,  medical  care,  recre 
tion,  and  so  on.  Workers  must  be  found  where  the  jo 
are,  or  nearby. 

'  From  December  1941  to  December  1942,  war  indust 
employment  rose  from  6,900,000  to  17,500,000,  or  at  tl 
rate  of  a  million  a  month.  This  increase  came  large 
from  conversion,  and  the  vacancies  were  in  the  main  fill 
from  the  rolls  of  the  unemployed.  The  hard  pull  w 
come  this  year,  when  war  industry  employment  mi 
mount  from  17,500,000  to  20,000,000,  simultaneously  wi 
an  unprecedented  increase  in  the  armed  forces.  The  o 
answer  to  industry's  manpower  problem  is  how  fast  ai 
how  effectively  women  can  take  over.  In  December  19' 
there  were  1,400,000  women  engaged  in  defense  industi 
In  December  1942,  an  estimated  4,000,000  were  in  w 
production.  By  December  1943,  the  number  must  rise 
6,000,000,  or  30  percent  of  all  war  industry  workers. 

These  figures  are  for  actual  war  production.  An  ad< 
tional  force  of  women  workers,  in  increasing  numbe 
will  be  required  to  replace  men  drawn  from  essent 
civilian  production  and  services  to  go  into  the  arm 
forces.  Nor  do  nationwide  totals  give  an  adequate  pictu 
of  the  problem.  Workers  cannot  be  recruited  from  a  r 
tional  labor  market,  for  we  have  none.  They  have  to  cor 
from  distinct  local  markets  which  vary  greatly  in  ten 
of  labor  demand  and  supply,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent, 
skill  and  experience. 

Women  in  Jobs — Thus  Far 

IN   EVERY   ONE  OF  THE   HUMMING   WAR   INDUSTRY   AREAS,    Pt 

lie  vocational  schools  are  operating  classes  on  a  round-tl 
clock  schedule  to  train  war  workers.  The  difficulty  is 
get  enough  teachers,  for  here,  too,  there  is  a  serious  ma 
power  problem. 
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International    Harvester   Compa 
Women  seated  at  specially  constructed  benches,  with  footrests,  assemble   tiny,   delicate   pieces   that   go   into   a   torpedo   part 
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Todd  Shipyards  Corporation 
Find  the  women!  The  burner  foreman  watches  four  women  trainees  at  work  in  safety  helmets,  goggles,  and  denim  overalls 


Women  arc  the  learners  in  mounting  numbers  in  these 
classes.  Out  of  106,439  new  enrollees  in  public  preemploy- 
ment  classes  in  October  1942,  48,446  (about  45  percent) 
were  women;  where  the  previous  October,  out  of  69,970 
enrollees,  only  3,023  (under  4  percent)  were  women.  Al- 
though not  so  many  women  are  in  the  classes  for  up- 
grading or  supplementary  skills — 26,229  out  of  113,570  in 
October  1942 — the  increase  of  women  is  noteworthy.  In 
October  1941  only  295  women  sought  supplementary 
tr.iming  in  public  schools. 

In  colleges,  too,  women  are  entering  the  short  term 
training  ESM  classes  (engineering,  science,  and.  manage- 
ment). More  than  35,000  of  them  enrolled  in  200  colleges 
between  July  1,  1941  and  June  30,  1942. 

The  idea  that  women  have  no  mechanical  ability,  say 
the  new  employers  of  women  in  war  plants,  is  all  tosh. 
'It's  just  that  they  haven't  mechanical  familiarity."  And 
that  familiarity  they  are  getting  rapidly,  as  they  move  in 
to  every  kind  of  job  from  testing  the  precision  instruments 
:>f  airplanes  to  welding  the  steel  armor  of  ships.  They  are 
ipt  ID  be  machine-shy  at  first  and  timid  about  their  ability 
to  do  the  job. 

A  survey  made  in  February  1942  by  the  occupational 
malysis  section  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
revealed  that  out  of  1,900  war  occupations,  1,468  are 
wholly  suitable  for  women,  and  376  partially  suitable. 

The  ordnance  plants  are  taking  women  on  at  a  rapidly 
increasing  tempo.  In  July  1942,  there  was  about  one 
woman  to  every  five  men  employed.  One  Alabama  plant 
anticipates  that  women  will  perform  85  percent  of  the 
aperations  in  manufacture  of  explosives.  It  is  dangerous 
work,  but  women  are  not  flying  the  white  flag.  In  arsenals, 
they  load  shells  and  powder  bags,  handling  deadly  ex- 


plosives as  dextrously  as  they  once  mixed  the  ingredients 
of  an  omelette  or  a  cake.  This  is  work  to  try  the  mettle 
from  every  point  of  view,  for  the  plants  are  usually  in 
remote  areas  which  means  wearisome  trips  to  and  from 
work. 

The  largest  number  of  women  is  in  the  electrical  equip- 
ment industry,  which  has  always  employed  many  women, 
assembling  radios,  electrical  appliances,  testing  and  in- 
specting. 

The  aircraft  industry  marks  the  most  spectacular  ex- 
pansion in  women  employes.  One  southern  California  as- 
sembly plant  reported  to  an  agent  of  the  Women's  Bureau 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  in  April  1941  that  it  employed 
no  women.  The  company  considered  "it  wasn't  nice  to 
have  men  and  women  working  together"  ...  it  would 
be  necessary  to  segregate  them  if  the  company  did  employ 
them  .  .  .  the  plant  would  have  to  undergo  many  re- 
engineering  processes. 

In  November  1941  when  900  women  were  taken  on  in 
that  plant,  the  payroll  had  jumped  from  14,000  in  the 
previous  November  to  20,600.  By  November  1942,  with  a 
further  increase  in  workers,  the  number  of  women  em- 
ployed reached  13,000,  over  half  the  total,  24,000,  then 
employed. 

The  Wright  Aeronautical  Corporation  of  Paterson,  N. 
J.,  has  announced  its  intention  of  adding  20,000  women 
workers  by  the  end  of  1943.  According  to  a  company  of- 
ficial, Wright  has  adopted  a  new  employment  attitude, 
that  "an  applicant  is  doing  a  favor  for  the  company  and 
not  the  old-fashione"d  attitude  that  the  company  is  doing  a 
favor  for  the  applicant." 

Assuredly  this  is  the  honeymoon  hour  for  the  woman 
worker. 
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The  personnel  manager  of  the  Buffalo  Airplane  Divi- 
sion plants  of  the  Curtiss-Wright  Corporation  states  in 
answer  to  an  inquiry  that  approximately  25  percent  of 
their  employes  are  women  and  that  women  have  been  a 
success  in  jobs  requiring  manual  dexterity — electric  wir- 
ing, riveting,  simple  assembly,  fabrication,  and  in  the 
operation  of  simpler  machines  such  as  drill  and  bench 
presses.  Their  rates  of  pay  for  women  are  the  same,  as 
for  men. 

The  Boeing  Aircraft  Company  of  Seattle  reports  that 
the  first  women  mechanical  employes  were  taken  on  in 
June  1941. 

They  were  originally  brought  in  to  the  electrical  and  tubing 
shops  on  an  experimental  basis  and  were  remarkably  suc- 
cessful at  the  type  of  work  assigned.  We  immediately  broad- 
ened the  basis  of  our  mechanical  program  for  women,  but 
did  not  add  many  additional  women  until  approximately 
May  of  1942  because  of  a  lack  of  suitable  sanitary  accommo- 
dations. 

As  of  December  31,  1942,  47.2  percent  of  our  factory  em- 
ployes were  women.  We  plan  to  increase  this  ratio  by  the 
end  of  1943  to  approximately  70  percent.  However,  the 
achievement  of  this  goal  will  be  based  upon  our  ability  to 
secure  sufficient  additional  women. 

:'. 

We  pay  the  same  wages  to  women  as  we  do  to  men  of 
equal  skill.  The  average  beginner  working  48  hours  a  week 
makes  approximately  $140  a  month  for  the  first  three  months 
and  is  then  automatically  increased  to  approximately  $157. 
At  the  end  of  another  three  months,  the  salary  is  automatically 
increased  to  $175.  Beyond  this  "point  increases  are  by  merit*' 
and  responsibility. 

With  the  breakdown  of  many  heavy  jobs  into  simpler 
operations,  a  trend 
that  was  well  on  its 
way  in  airplane  as 
well  as  other  indus- 
tries before  the  large 
scale  employment  of 
women,  it  is  inevitable 
that  the  proportion  of 
women  employed  in 
aircraft  plants  will 
greatly  expand.  It  is 
predicted  that  50  to 
60,  even  70,  percent  of 
t  h  e  total  employes 
turning  out  aircraft 
may  be  women  before 
the  peak  of  employ- 
ment is  reached. 

The  Republic  Drill 
and  Tool  Company  of 
Chicago  in  the  expan- 
sion of  its  plant  has 
designed  much  of  its 

equipment      with      a  Washing  up  at  one  of  the  basins 

view  to  operations  by 

women.  In  August  1941,  its  workers  numbered  270  with 
about  66  percent  women.  In  late  1942,  its  employes  had 
increased  to  2,200,  80  to  85  percent  of  them  women.  In 
three  weeks  women  can  be  trained  to  operate  specially 
built  multiple  milling  machines  which  automatically  per- 
form a  fluting  operation  on  five  drills  at  a  time.  Formerly 


it  had  taken  a  worker  two  to  three  years  to  become  ade 
at  fluting  one  drill  at  a  time  on  a  standard  milling  no 
chine. 

Many   safety   features   have   been   installed.  Machin 
have  been  designed  which  make  it  possible  for  women 
v  sit  down  at  their  work.  Foot  rests  have  been  provide 
platforms  built  around  machines  to  facilitate  ease  of  o 
eration.  Of  quite  as  much  value  as  mechanical  aids 
helping  women  to  adjust  are  three  women  counselors  wl 
advise  the  workers  on  personal  problems.  And  a  beau 
shop  is  in  operation  14  hours  out  of  the  24;  women  c 
get  the  whole  works  from  fingernails  to  facials  whatev 
shift  they  work  on — day,  swing,  or  graveyard. 

Can  Women  Do  It? 

THERE  ARE'  MANY  CASES  WHERE  THE  PRODUCTION  RECORD 
women  outstrips  that  of  men.  In  a  government  arser 
women's  output  in  packing  and  inspecting  link  be 
used  for  feeding  ammunition  into  machine  guns  w 
reported  to  be  40  percent  greater  than  men's.  A  girl  sp 
welder  in  an  airplane  plant  more  than  doubled  the  pi 
vious  records  of  boys  on  the  same  job.  A  woman  open 
ing  a  sensitive  drill  in  an  aircraft  plant  has  maintained 
record  of  double  the  output  of  the  man  formerly  on  t 
job.  In  aircraft  manufacture  a  drilling  operation  requii 
that  a  very  small  hole  be  drilled  in  small  metal  pieces: 
man  on  the  job  drilled  650  holes  a  day;  a  girl  now  on  t] 
job  maintains  a  record  of  1,000  holes  a  day. 

These,  and  many  similar  instances  reported  by  ti 
Women's  Bureau,  give  a  good  account  of  women  worke 
A  foreman  in  a  shipbuilding  plant  said  to  a  visitii 
personnel  director:  "I  want  to  show  you  the  two  best  mi 
I  have,"  and  he  pointed  to  two  young  women  working  < 
a  big  armature. 

Where  women  a 
not  qualifying  in  w 
plants  it  is  likely  to 
due  to  a  faulty  ma 
agement  policy.  Sor 
plants  have  tak 
women  on  only  wi 
reluctance,  and  wi 
the  idea  of  doing 
little  as  possible  in  t 
way  of  adjustmei 
This  resistance  filt< 
down  from  the  tc 
affecting  supervise 
and  foremen. 

Where  women  ha 
geared  in  best  th{ 
has  been  a  defin: 
policy  stemming  fro 
the  head  of  the  coi 
pany  and  affecting  h 
ing,  training,  chang 

.       Todd  Shipyards  Corporation         jn     operations     an(] 
installed  in  the  women's  rest  rooms  plant     set-up.     T 1 

Todd   Shipyards   Q 

poration  offers  a  significant  example.  The  appearance 
women  in  shipyards  is  revolutionary  and  the  proportii 
employed  still  small. 

The  Todd  company  persuaded  a  recognized  expert 
industrial  relations,  Mrs.  Elinore  Herrick,  to  take  over 
director  of  personnel.  Then  Todd  announced  that  it  W 
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_dy  to  induct  women  workers  into  its  twelve  plants, 
'ice  there  were  practically  no  experienced  women  work- 
to  be  recruited  for  shipyards,  it  meant  starting  from 
atch.  Women  who   had   worked  in  allied  operations 
re  trained  to  take  over  some  of  the  jobs. 
!ln    the   company's   yards   the   same    kind   of   training 
"s  maintained  for  men  workers  now  train  women  in 
ig.  burning,  shipfitting,  and  so  on. 

tal  Costs  to  Be  Counted 

M  MKRABLE    PROBLEMS     ARISE     IN     BRINGING    WOMEN     INTO 

industry  to  which  they  are  strangers.  There  is  the 
int  matter  of  selecting  workers,  and  fitting  them 
10  their   niches.  There  are  new  plant  requirements— 
•tst  rooms,  toilets  and  showers. 
crias,  good  food,  safety  measures,  appropriate  and 
nstruction    in   good   work    habits — these 
are   not   frills,  but   primary  essentials.  They   are 
overlooked  by  male  management,  accustomed  to 
'its  and  routines. 

inual  lifting  of  heavy  loads  may  have  serious  effects 
bearing.  A  Russian  investigation  showed  men- 
iubles  among  69.5  to  78  percent  of  women  who 
vy  lifting  and  carrying.  To  overcome  these  spe- 
xxupational  hazards,  women  have  to  be  taught  how 
:i  lift— to  use  leg  instead  of  back  muscles. 
'Though  women  tire  more  easily  than  men  they  are  less 
\t  to  give  in  to  fatigue.  The  Woman's  Bureau  is  urging 
ic  or  ten  minute  rest  periods  during  shifts  and  many 
vtory  managers  are  coming  to  see  the  value  of  such 
Hpitcs  for  all  workers,  men  and  women  alike. 
'  Many  of  the  women  war  workers  are  young.  Their 
Salth  is  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation  both  now  and 
the  future.  Overstrain,  working  and  lifting  beyond 
:ir  strength  might  not  tell  until  later  years.  In  the  white 
at  of  war  fervor  many  of  these  considerations  may  be 
jlccted,  with  serious  consequences. 
Thus  many  women  war  workers  are  trying  to  carry  a 
ty-hour  factor)   schedule  on  a  debutante's  diet.  When 
in  takes  a  job.  some  woman  in  the  family  gets  up  to 
kc  him  a  hot  breakfast,  no  matter  what  the  hour,  be- 
John  doesn't  know  how  to  get  his  own.  But  when 
ry  goes  to  work,  die  family  sleeps  on,  leaving  Mary 
get  her  breakfast,  or  skip  it,  as  she  often  does  when  she 
s  to  be  on  her  way  by  six  in  the  morning.  A  ten-hour- 
fcy  brings  her  home  after  dark.  No  time  for  shopping  or 
hrketing.  Yet  Mary,  as  a  potential  mother,  is  the  one 
health  and  strength  should  have  the  extra  safe- 
bards. 

Too  man)  women  add  a  factory  job  to  their  regular 
)me  jobs.  As  one  of  them  said,  "It's  like  having  twins." 
men,  there's  usually  someone  in  the  background, 
:ending  to  food,  laundry,  and  housecleaning,  and  the 
tner  everyday  routines. 

Many  a  woman  war  worker  who  steps  out  of  her  home 
r  the  first  time  is  making  a  sacrifice  equal  to  the  sol- 
ar's. Communities  where  large  numbers  of  home  wom- 
-  are  being  called  to  work  have  an  obligation  to  shoulder 
me  of  their  old  burdens,  burdens  vital  to  others  as  well, 
i.md  women  who  are  not  working  in  factories  serve 
a  home  aids,  doing  house  work  and  marketing  for  the 
:>mcn  employed.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  Mary  Anderson  of 
Women's  Bureau  advocate  centers  in  each  war  indus- 
i  area  for  the  preparation  of  food  which  can  be  bought 
taken  home. 


Wright  Aeronautical   Corporation 
Plastic  face  shields  and  hats  that  cover  the  back  hair 

The  government  policy  is  that  women  with  young 
children  shall  not  be  encouraged  to  work  outside  the  home 
but  that  if  they  do,  adequate  facilities  shall  be  provided 
for  the  care  of  their  children.  The  government  has  made 
certain  provisions  to  supply  funds  and  supervisory  aid  to 
set  up  such  facilities,  but  the  responsibility  rests  primarily 
with  the  local  community.  In  theory,  government  pro- 
grams step  in  where  war  production  is  being  interfered 
with  through  lack  of  child  care  facilities,  and  the  welfare 
of  children  and  of  working  mothers  is  at  stake.  In  prac- 
tice, these  programs  and  funds  are  hedged  about  with 
many  restrictions.  The  need  for  child  care  is  acute,  but 
the  facilities  are  woefully  inadequate  in  practically  all  the 
critical  war  areas. 

Younger  children  are  being  locked  in,  or  left  to  the 
care  of  older  brothers  and  sisters,  or  makeshift  foster  care. 
Delinquency  is  mounting  among  older  children.  Many 
mothers  do  a  half-hearted  job  or  are  frequently  absent 
from  their  machines  because  of  concern  about  their  chil- 
dren. The  price  we  are  paying  for  society's  neglect  of 
the  children  of  working  mothers  is  already  serious. 

Absenteeism  and  Unions 

ABSENTEEISM  is  A  SERIOUS  THREAT  TO  THE  WAR  PRODUCTION 
effort.  Captain  Eddie  Rickenbacker  thinks  of  lost  days  in 
war  plants  in  terms  of  the  rubber  rafts  that  kept  him  and 
his  companions  afloat  in  the  Pacific  and  the  planes  that 
searched  for  and  rescued  them.  Mrs.  Anna  M.  Rosen- 
berg, regional  director  of  the  War  Manpower  Commis- 
sion for  New  York,  reported  recently  that  six  out  of 
every  100  workers  in  war  plants  are  away  from  their  jobs 
daily.  Absenteeism  is  higher  among  women  than  among 
men.  As  the  proportion  of  women  workers  increases. 
absentecisip  also  seems  likely  to  increase. 
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U.   S.   Steel  Corporatio 
Not  in  England,  nor  in  Russia.    Woman  operating  a  crane   in  the  Gary  plant  of  the  American  Bridge  Company 


The  higher  proportion  of  absenteeism  among  women 
is  supposed  to  reflect  on  the  ability  of  women  to  stand  up 
under  the  burden  of  war  jobs.  But  does  it? 

A  careful  analysis  of  absenteeism,  made  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  reveals  that  the  home  responsibilities 
of  women  are  unquestionably  an  important  factor.  The 
hours  women  actually  work  are  not  indicated  by  the  time 
card  in  the  factory.  One  large  war  plant  reports  current 
absence  rates  at  4.8  percent  for  men  and  7.4  for  women. 
Another  gives  the  percentage  as  5.2  for  men  and  8.5  for 
women,  and  these  are  typical  figures. 

In  another  war  plant,  however,  where  the  absence  rates 
for  men  and  women  on  the  day  shift  were  respectively 
5.2  and  6.9  percent,  the  difference  between  absences  for 
men  and  women  on  the  evening  shift  was  fractional  and 
the  absence  rate  for  women  on  the  night  shift  was  lower 
than  that  of  women  on  the  day  shift.  As  women  on  the 
night  shift  are  likely  to  be  those  with  fewer  home  re- 
sponsibilities, this  would  seem  to  indicate  that  freedom 
from  the  dual  job  of  home  maker  and  war  worker  re- 
duces absenteeism. 

Labor,  not  too  enthusiastic  over  the  sudden  entry  of 
large  numbers  of  women  into  its  ranks,  is  becoming  re- 
alistic about  the  fact,  and  here  and  there  almost  ardent. 
The  AFL  at  its  convention  in  Toronto  in  October,  passed 
a  resolution  which  said:  "Their  [women's]  participation 
in  our  bona  fide  trade  unions  in  such  occupations  in 
which  they  are  being  called  to  serve  is  a  matter  of  deep- 
est concern  to  our  movement.  .  .  .  Every  possible  en- 
couragement and  assistance  should  be  granted  to  unions 


seeking  to  enlist  women  in  our  movement." 

Says  Philip  Murray  of  the  CIO:  "Particularly  dtu 
the  war  we  welcome  the  employment  of  women  inl 
production  to  take  the  places  of  men  who  are  called  i 
the  armed  forces,  and  our  unions  are  eager  to  enroll  tb 
into  their  ranks  and  to  give  them  all  the  benefits  wl 
unionism  can  bring." 

Women  have  been  accepted  by  the  unions  in  the  mi 
tions  industry,  which  expects  women  presently  to  I 
stitute  two  thirds  or  more  of  its  labor  force.  The  Boi 
makers'  Union,  which  barred  women  before  the  wai 
now  admitting  them.  A  woman  has  been  elected  pi 
dent  of  a  steelworkers'  local  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Sevent 
percent  of  the  national  staff  of  the  United  Electri 
Radio  and  Machine  Workers  of  America  are  now  won 
as  against  2  percent  a  year  ago. 

According  to  Mary  Anderson  of  the  Women's  Bun 
the  women  union  members  in  this  country  have  increa 
from  1,000,000  a  year  ago  to  3,500,000.  '  The  Worm 
Trade  Union  League  has  started  a  class  to  train  won 
for  union  leadership.  Though  some  local  unions  rem 
sulky  about  women  members,  this  is  one  more  fr 
where  can  be  heard  the  cry:  "Look  out,  men.  here 
come!" 

Women  for  the  Farms 

WOMEN  ARE  GOING  TO  HAVE  TO  TAKE  OVER  IN  LARGE  • 
bers  on  the  farms.  Many  farmers  find  themselves  fad 
a  desperate  labor  shortage.  Sons  have  been  taken  by  I 
draft,  hired  men  are  off  to  the  war  plants.  The  Oli 
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d  the  Arkics  have  vanished  with  the  boom  in  war  pro- 
tion  and  with  tire  and  gasoline  rationing,  the  cotton 
>ppcrs  and  pickers  are  building  ships  and  tanks.  1'he 
Is  i >f  farm  labor  have  been  thinned  to  a  record  low, 
ilc  farmers  are  asked  to  produce  a  record  high. 
Vomcn  must  fill  the  gaps.  Unfortunately  many  wo- 
rt cannot  perform  certain  heavy  farm  tasks,  particu- 
y  urban  women.  Further,  much  farm  work  requires 
1  and  experience,  not  to  be  quickly  gained, 
n  December  1942 — the  low  point  of  the  year — 8,000,000 
pie  were  employed  in  agriculture.  By  the  time  of  the 
sonal  peak  of  the  19-43  planting  and  harvesting,  an 
lition.il  4,000,000  to  5,000,000  workers  will  be  needed, 
"here  arc  two  official  agencies  concerned  with  the  task 
securing  farm  workers — the  U.  S.  Employment  Serv- 
through  its  local  offices  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
ture  through  its  county  war  boards.  Campaigns  to 
ruit  workers  are  under  way.  Courses  are  being  given 
agricultural  colleges  and  in  some  of  the  vocational 
ools  through  the  country  to  train  novices — mainly 
men — for  farm  work.  In  this  country  we  have  no 
ional  Land  Army,  as  have  England  and  Canada,  al- 
ugh  some  states  have  organized  land  armies  of  women, 
'he  mobilization  of  women  in  Oregon  in  1942  offers 
lost  constructive  approach  to  the  problem  of  mobiliz- 

lalxir  for  the  farms.  With  the  state  dependent  in 
je  measure  upon  seasonal  farm  labor  to  harvest  its 
;e  specialty  crops,  some  citizens  with  foresight  re- 
ed early  last  year  that  the  crisis  would  have  to  be  met. 
fact,  the  future  need  for  women  in  all  fields  of  work 
s  anticipated  when  the  governor  appointed  Oregon's 
ling  clubwoman,  Mrs.  Sadie  Orr  Dunbar,  to  be  di- 
<>r  of  the  Board  for  Mobilization  of  Women, 
n  truly  pioneer  style,  Oregon  inaugurated  the  first 
ewide,  house-to-house  mobilization  of  all  adult  women, 
census  carried  out  in  the  early  months  of  1942  listed 
,000  women  over  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  their 
Is.  This  represented  79  percent  of  the  1940  census 
ires.  At  the  time  the  only  actual  need  foreseen  was 
harvesting  of  Oregon's  crops,  but  the  need  for  women 
he  state's  war  industries  was  in  the  offing.  Since  then, 
>00  women  have  gone  to  work  in  Portland  plants  and 
ny  others  have  been  referred  to  training  classes.  The 
iser  Corporation  has  just  surveyed  every  job  in  its 
tland-Vancouver  shipyards  to  determine  how  many 
ntunlly  can  be  filled  by  women.  The  estimate  now  is 
ut  34  percent. 

"he  census,  made  by  7,000  volunteers  specially  trained 
the  job,  began  in  the  teeth  of  winter  over  a  year  ago, 
cities,  on  farms,  beside  rivers  and  in  forests  where 
imp"  ranchers  have  their  cabins.  The  interviewers 
every  known  means  of  travel — boats,  automobiles, 
'cles,  snowshoes  and  skis,  horse-drawn  farm  wagons, 
ics.  One  woman  volunteer,  trapped  at  home  by  the 
rmath  of  an  ice  storm  which  tied  up  all  surface  ve- 
es,  skied  to  an  airport,  chartered  a  private  plane,  at- 
led  an  important  meeting  100  miles  away  and  returned 
icr  own  hearthside — all  in  one  afternoon. 
Vith  that  kind  of  spirit  the  women  of  Oregon  were 
led  up  and  the  1942  crop  saved.  A  total  of  more 
i  60  percent  of  last  year's  farm  workers  were  women 

children;  39,150  women  enlisted  to  work  on  farms. 
<T  with  an  even  greater  shortage  of  farm  help  an- 

iccl,   Oregon   is   starting   earlier  and   going  at   the 
slem  even  more  systematically. 


The  U.  S.  Employment  Service  gathered  a  wealth  of 
d.ita  over  the  state  during  last  year's  harvest  season,  in- 
cluding crop  calendar,  production,  number  of  workers 
needed  for  harvest  activity.  Based  on  this  material,  the 
USES  produced  illustrated  manuals  showing  how  crops 
are  harvested  by  volunteer  labor.  Schools,  church  groups, 
clubs  and  organizations  of  all  kinds  have  been  making 
plans  during  the  winter  to  get  in  1943's  expected  bumper 
crops. 

In  every  USES  office  located  near  an  agricultural  region, 
enlistments  for  farm  labor  are  being  made,  stimulated 
by  local  groups.  Farmers  everywhere  are  being  urged  to 
report  their  expected  labor  needs  through  the  county  agri- 
cultural War  Boards. 

In  the  meantime,  efforts  are  in  progress  to  improve  the 
conditions  of  farm  work,  to  provide  better  housing  facili- 
ties, to  establish  fair  wage  scales.  Community  agencies 
arc  at  work  on  these  problems,  particularly  housing,  and 
arc  planning  to  do  something  about  recreation  for  the  new 
farm  workers.  Committees  of  volunteers  are  recruiting 
women.  If  large  numbers  of  women  give  only  two  weeks 
apiece  in  harvesting  time,  the  total  will  help  save  vital 
crops. 

Commissioner  John  W.  Studebaker  of  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education  is  urging  nationwide  training  of  student 
groups  to  lend  a  hand  on  the  farms.  He  estimates  that 
between  500,000  and  1,000,000  farm  helpers  can  be  made 
available  through  such  a  program.  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Wickard  estimates  that  a  volunteer  land  army  of 
3,500,000  will  be  required  to  meet  the  farm  labor  situation 
this  year. 

When  Peace  Comes 

MUCH  OF  THE  NEW  WORK  WOMEN  ARE  TAKING  OVER  IS  NOT 

as  new  as  it  seems.  We  tend  to  forget  that  the  American 
factory  system  was  first  established  on  the  assumption  that 
women  (and  children)  would  operate  the  machines.  The 
proportion  of  women  in  the  war  industries  is  but  little,  if 
any,  greater  than  the  proportion  of  women  in  the  peace- 
time textile  trades.  The  difference  is  threefold:  the  shift 
from  traditionally  known  woman's  to  man's  work,  the 
much  larger  total  volume  of  workers  needed,  and  the 
pressure  under  which  the  work  must  be  done. 

The  large  scale  movement  of  women  into  every  avenue 
of  industry,  even  if  they  move  out  again  in  equal  volume 
when  peace  comes,  will  not  be  without  marked  effects. 
Many  operations  will  have  been  eased  and  expedited,  many 
labor  saving  and  safety  devices  permanently  introduced — 
and  many  amenities.  All  of  these  things  are  good  for 
men  too.  Industry  as  a  whole  will  be  the  gainer. 

Women  will  have  made  further  progress  in  establish- 
ing the  principle  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  in  over- 
coming the  idea  that  they  cannot  do  "man's  work,"  in 
breaking  down  the  prejudices  and  discriminations  of  labor 
unions  and  employers.  It  will  be  up  to  women  to  main- 
tain these  gains,  even  as  on  the  international  front  it  will 
be  up  to  the  Allied  peoples  to  maintain  the  rights  and 
freedoms  for  which  they  have  fought. 

And  when  the  women  of  America  leave  the  machines 
and  lathes,  lay  down  their  tools,  take  off  their  work  clothes, 
and  go  back  to  their  homes,  they  will  have  the  satisfaction, 
above  all,  of  knowing — with  the  women  of  England  and 
Russia  and  China — that  they  were  called  upon  to  do  the 
impossible,  as  women  have  been  through  the  ages,  and 
that  they  did  not  fail. 
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Taxes  Are  Good  for  You 


by  HARVEY  S.   PERLO) 


To  Americans  staggering  under  the  March  15  reality  of  what  is  to  son 
the  first  payment  of  an  income  tax,  to  others  the  highest  tax  they  ha 
ever  had  to  pay;  to  citizens  who  this  year  must  face  what  it  will  mean 
meet  the  largest  national  budget  of  all  time  in  any  country  — 
economist  talks  like  their  family  physician. 


* 


JUST  AS  SURELY  AS  OUR  PLANES,  GUNS,  TANKS,  AND  SHIPS  ARE 

weapons  of  victory — so  are  the  taxes  we  pay. 

As  members  of  a  community  .fighting  a  total  war  for 
survival,  as  consumers — even  as  taxpayers — taxes  are  good 
for  us.  They  are  good  for  us  in  much  the  same  way  as  is 
bitter  medicine  prescribed  by  the  doctor  when  we  are 
running  a  fever.  In  both  cases  the  end  result  is  worth  the 
unpleasantness  involved,  and — to  carry  the  analogy  fur- 
ther— a  knowledge  of  the  necessity  for  and  effectiveness 
of  the  medicine  makes  it  easier  to  take. 

Inflation — the  Gremlin  of  Our  Economy 

TAXES     ARE    THE     FIRST    LINE    OF    DEFENSE     AGAINST    UNCON- 

trolled  inflation.  Inflation  out  of  control  is  not  merely 
harmful;  it  is  disastrous.  If  past  history  means  anything, 
inflation  can  disorganize  the  entire  economic  structure  of 
the  United  States.  It  can  seriously  undermine  our  war  ef- 
fort. When  prices  soar  up  and  up,  emphasis  shifts  from 
production  as  a  central  source  of  profits  to  speculation  and 
hoarding  as  a  lucrative  source  of  profits.  When  inflation 
reaches  the  "galloping"  stage,  there  is  a  flight  from  money 
to  commodities.  Bank  deposits,  bonds,  and  other  money 
claims  are  liquidated  and  together  with  money  hoards 
are  used  for  the  purchase  of  goods,  a  process  which  gives 
the  increase  in  prices  a  new  and  powerful  stimulus.  As 
the  real  value  of  the  dollar  fluctuates  wildly  from  month 
to  month,  and  ever  upwards,  all  contractual  relations  be- 
tween debtors  and  creditors  become  so  disordered  as  to  be 
almost  meaningless.  Labor  is  certain  to  put  up  a  fight  to 
keep  wages  in  line  with  ever-increasing  prices;  producers 
are  certain  to  seek  higher  prices  to  meet  rising  labor  costs; 
the  middlemen  are  certain  to  try  to  avoid  a  squeeze. 
Under  such  circumstances,  concentration  on  the  crucial 
job  of  war  production.is  difficult.  Spurting  prices  become 
the  main  concern  of  business  and  labor,  and  the  war  effort 
suffers. 

Moreover,  inflation  means  increased  costs  for  the  gov- 
ernment, and  an  "inflated"  war  budget  means  that  just 
so  much  more  must  be  raised  in  taxes  or  through  borrow- 
ing. 

Inflation  is  itself  a  form  of  taxation — a  haphazard  and 
brutal  form  of  taxation.  It  eats  away  incomes  as  surely  as 
do  taxes — but  in  an  entirely  unpredictable  and  inequitable 
fashion  and  without  bringing  the  proceeds  into  the  na- 
tional Treasury.  If,  in  1943,  prices  rise  to  such  an  extent 
that  we  are  forced  to  pay  $1,500  for  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter  that  cost  $1,200  in  1942,  we  are  in  effect  paying  a 
new  $300  "tax" — not  a  tax  that  helps  finance  the  war,  but 
an  illusionary  windfall  for  a  few  individuals  and  a  gain 
for  the  profiteers. 

There  has  been  so  much  talk  about  inflation  that  it  may 
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have  an  unreal  sound.  Your  reaction  may  be:  "I  kn< 
prices  have  gone  up,  and  there  are  a  number  of  shorta; 
— I  miss  my  second  cup  of  coffee.  But  my  income  is  higi 
than  it  used  to  be  and  I  have  been  able  to  save  quiti 
bit  more  money  than  before.  Then,  too,  we  have  pr 
control  and  rationing  of  scarce  goods.  The  talk  of  n 
away  inflation  seems  completely  exaggerated." 

Inflation  May  Be  Around  the  Corner 

WHAT  is  IT,  THEN,  THAT  HAS  MADE  THE  ECONOMISTS  A 
many  of  the  government  officials  warn  the  nation — C 
sandra-wise — of  the  danger  of  disastrous  inflation?  1 
threat  of  inflation  stems  from  the  staggering  requi 
ments  of  total  war.  The  production  of  the  instru 
of  war  now  requires  more  than  half  of  all  our  reso 
both  human  and  material.  For  some  time  we  were 
to  have  both  guns  and  butter.  When  we  first  bega 
arm,  much  of  our  manpower  and  resources  were 
employed.  It  v/as  possible,  therefore,  to  increase  the  p 
duction  of  goods  for  civilian  use  at  the  same  time 
war  goods  were  being  turned  out  in  an  ever-mere; 
stream.  Before  the  death  knell  sounded  for  "busi 
as-usual,"  not  only  were  the  civilian  needs  provided  f 
but  the  production  of  non-war  goods  far  exceeded  i 
demand,  and  large  stockpiles  were  built  up. 

We  have  long  since  passed  the  both-guns-and-but 
stage.  Unemployment  has  given  way  to  manpower  she 
ages.  War  industries  as  well  as  the  armed  services  i 
continually  drawing  workers  away  from  industries  p 
ducing  for  civilians.  More  and  more  of  the  flow  of 
als,  metals,  and  other  materials  is  being  diverted  into 
production  channels.  There  is  no  way  to  escape  the 
that  the  output  necessary  to  wage  total  war  can  be 
vided  only  by  curtailing  production  of  civilian  goods, 
inevitably  means  less  food,  less  clothing,  less  of  al 
everything  for  civilian  consumption. 

Today  a  large  proportion  of  wage  earners  are  receivi 
income  for  producing  goods  which  go  to  the  battlefro.' 
and  not  to  the  market.  Similarly,  other  forms  of  incoi 
such  as  dividends  and  interest  are  coming  from  prodi 
tion  of  war  goods — an  ever-increasing  production.  Th 
the  shrinking  supply  of  consumers  goods  is  being  bid 
by  an  ever-increasing  flow  of  money.  Bulging  inventi 
have  permitted  the  retailers  to  continue  to  supply 
customers  with  a  large  variety  of  goods  which  an 
longer  being  produced  or  the  production  of  which 
long  since  been  sharply  curtailed.  But  stocks  are  rapic ! 
dwindling  and  shortly  we  shall  be  almost  completely  ( ' 
pendent  on  what  the  small  number  of  remaining  nci 
war  industries  can  supply.  The  money  paid  out  to  incot.^ 
receivers  will,   however,  continue  to   increase.  EveryOi 
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D\VS  that  when  two  or  three  people  want  to  buy  the 
ae  pair  of  shoes,  the  price  of  the  shoes  goes  up;  that,  in 
icral,  when  demand  exceeds  supply,  the  result  is  higher 


ces. 


V  few  figures  will  serve  to  reveal  the  dimensions  of  this 
>blem.  Many  variables  enter  in,  of  course,  but  there  is 
onsensus  among  experts  as  to  the  general  magnitudes 
olvcd.  It  is  expected  that  during  the  calendar  year  1943 

total  of  the  income  to  be  received  by  all  individuals 

the  nation,  after  business  taxes  are  paid,  will  reach 

5,000,000,000.  Even  after  all  individual  taxes  are  paid 

.1],  state,  and  local  governments  (under  existing 

laws),  there  will  remain  for  spending  or  saving  well 
ive  $115,000,000,000.  An  optimistic  estimate  of  the  sup- 
^oods  and  services  which  will  be  available  to  con- 
in  1943  is  seventy  billion  dollars  worth,  at  present 
It  can  be  expected,  then,  that  there  will  be  an  excess 
$45,000,000,000  of  purchasing  power— a  $45,000,000,000 
at  ion  threat.  A  good  part  of  this  excess  will  be  put 
ay  into  savings  and  not  offered  for  goods  in  the  mar- 
;  the  best  estimates  of  annual  current  saving  run  at 

than  $25,000,000,000.  If  this  rate  of  saving  is  main- 
icd  there  still  will  be  left  $20,000,000,000  of  purchasing 
ver  in  excess  of  consumer  goods  available.  Here  we 
e  what  economists  call  the  "inflationary  gap" — the 
ount  of  excess  purchasing  power  that  is  certain  to  exert 
vard  pressure  on  prices  unless  the  excess  is  absorbed 
the  government  or  is  rigidly  controlled. 
ii  l'*41  and  1942  there  was  far  less  purchasing  power 
liable  to  consumers  than  is  anticipated  in  1943,  and  at 

same  time  there  were  more  goods  and  services  avail- 
:  for  private  purchase.  Yet  during  these  two  years,  the 
t  of  living  rose  about  20  percent,  so  that  at  the  end  of 
2  it  took  roughly  $1,200  to  buy  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
1  other  necessities  which  cost  only  $1,000  early  in  1941. 
>m  the  average  consumer's  point  of  view,  that  is  about 
livalcnt  to  a  20  percent  sales  tax  without  any  exemp- 
ts. Think  of  what  could  happen  this  year  if  the  excess 
chasing  power  is  not  drained  off. 

e  Black  Market  and  the  Empty  Larder 

IERE    DO    PRICE    CONTROL    AND    RATIONING    FIT    INTO    THIS 

:ure?  Their  crucial  importance  in  a  wartime  economy 
inivcrsally  recognized.  Without  the  enforced  stabiliza- 

of  prices  and  the  rationing  of  scarce  goods,  the  fight 
inst  inflation  would  be  hopeless.  The  health  of  the 
ion  would  be  endangered.  Profiteering,  injustice,  re- 
tment,  and  chaos  would  be  the  new  Four  Horsemen. 

here  are  newspaper  headlines  a  year  after  Pearl  Har- 


Angry  Public  Swamps  OP  A  with  Complaints 
of  Ration  and  Price  Law  Violations 


Wide  Evasion  Seen  on  Meat  Ceiling 
Huge  Black  Market  in  Gas  Reported 


Ve  hear  a  great  deal  about  bureaucratic  mistakes,  about 

aorass  of  red  tape,  and  what  not.  We  cannot  escape  the 

however,  that  even  the  most  perfect  price  and  ra- 

g  control  agency  must  have  before  it  an  impossible 

orcement  task  as  long  as  money  is  "burning  holes"  in 

lions  of  pockets.  There  are  always  some  unscrupulous 

ividuals  who  will  risk  the  penalties  of  the  law  as  long 


Fttzpatrick   in  the  St.   Louis  Post-Dispatch 


Dangers  on  the  Home  Front 

as  there  is  a  huge  profit  to  be  made  out  of  breaking  the 
law.  We  learned  that  to  the  sound  of  gunfire  during  the 
prohibition  era.  While  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
people  put  patriotism  above  their  appetites,  some  do  not. 

Everyone  knows  by  this  time  what  a  black  market  is. 
The  sliding  panel,  the  back  hotel  rooms,  the  large  suit- 
case, may  have  given  way  to  newer  techniques  of  the 
"open  sesame,"  but  the  bootlegger  can  be  counted  upon  to 
find  a  way.  Of  course  you  will  get  your  coupons  for 
meats,  canned  goods,  coffee  and  sugar,  and  the  prices 
will  be  plainly  marked  on  the  grocer's  wall.  But  what 
will  happen  when  your  grocer's  shelves  are  empty  because 
the  food  has  been  diver?ed  to  the  black  market  some- 
where along  the  line?  Coupons  make  very  poor  eating. 

The  important  thing  is  that  the  black  market  merchant 
will  risk  heavy  penalties  only  if  there  is  a  large  profit  to 
be  made.  And  as  long  as  big  money  is  being  offered  for 
the  scarce  commodities,  the  honest  consumer  will  go  with- 
out. There  is  only  one  real  solution  —  excess  purchasing 
power  must  be  drained  off. 

We  as  a  nation  have  determined  that  all  sacrifices  nec- 
essary for  victory  shall  be  made.  We  realize  now  that  this 
means  pulling  our  belts  in  tight.  There  is  a  limited  supply 
of  goods  to  go  around.  If  we  are  to  build  the  necessary 
planes,  tanks,  ships,  and  guns,  our  standard  of  living  must 
be  lowered.  That  is  the  thing  we  taxpayers  must  keep  in 
mind.  The  taxes  we  must  pay  are  not  supposed  to  be  what 
we  can  spare  over  and  above  what  is  needed  to  maintain 
our  former  standard  of  living  —  they  are  meant  to  lower 
our  living  standards. 

Why  Not  Shift  the  Burden  to  Future  Generations? 

IF   WE    MUST   MAKE   SO    MANY    SACRIFICES   TODAY,    WHY    NOT 

shift  some  of  the  costs  to  future  generations  by  borrowing 
instead  of  taxing?  The  answer  is  that  the  real  costs  of  war 
cannot  be  shifted. 
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Choosing  to  devote  over  half  of  all  we  produce  to  the 
purposes  of  war,  we  must  necessarily  live  on  the  remain- 
ing half.  If,  in  1944,  we  decide  to  devote  two  thirds  of 
our  national  product  to  the  purposes  of  war,  we  shall 
make  payment  by  living  a  spartan  life  on  the  remaining 
third.  We  cannot  borrow  from  goods  and  services  that 
will  be  produced  in,  say,  1960.  No  financial  hocus-pocus 
can  enable  us  to  levy  on  the  future.  A  smaller  supply  of 
goods  and  services  for  private  consumption,  plus  harder 
work  now,  constitute  the  price  civilians  must  pay  to  win 
the  war. 

What,  then,  is  the  effect  of  borrowing?  When  the  gov- 
ernment borrows  money,  it  gives  in  return  a  promise,  in 
the  form  of  a  bond  or  note,  to  pay  at  some  future  date. 
When  the  time  arrives,  the  government  returns  to  the 
bondholder  an  equal  amount  of  money,  plus  any  interest 
that  may  have  accumulated.  To  repay  the  debt  and  pay 
the  interest,  it  uses  money  obtained  through  taxation.  In 
other  words,  the  money  merely  changes  hands — from  the 
taxpayer  to  the  bondholder. 

Borrowing  by  the  government  today,  then,  will  bring 
about  a  certain  amount  of  redistribution  of  wealth  and 
income  within  the  nation  after  the  war.  But  borrowing 
does  not  in  any  way  enable  us  to  transfer  goods  and  serv- 
ices from  future  generations  to  the  present,  nor  to  lessen 
the  sacrifices  that  we  must  make  now. 

Bank  Borrowing  and  Inflation 

ALTHOUGH  BORROWING  DURING  THE  WAR  WILL  NOT  LIGHTEN 
the  real  costs  of  the  war,  it  does  have  certain  other  effects, 
depending  on  how  much  is  borrowed  and  from  whom. 

When  the  government  borrows  from  individuals  or 
from  non-banking  institutions,  the  amount  of  purchasing 
power  available  for  current  spending  is  reduced.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  Treasury  borrows  from  commercial 
banks,  purchasing  power  is  not  absorbed  but,  rather,  new 
money  is  created,  just  as  surely  as  if  it  came  off  the  print- 
ing press.  When  the  banks  buy  federal  securities,  the 
government  is  credited  on  the  banks'  books  with  check- 
ing deposits.  The  government  then  proceeds  to  issue 
checks  on  such  deposits  to  pay* its  expenses:  to  its  per- 
sonnel, to  manufacturers  in  payment  for  war  goods,  and 
to  other  creditors.  Such  checks  represent  spendable  money. 
The  creation  of  the  bank  deposits,  then,  means  the  crea- 
tion of  new  purchasing  power.  The  checks  issued  mean 
income  for  someone;  they  become  part  of  the  national 
income. 

Considering  the  serious  inflationary  pressure  of  today, 
it  becomes  clear  why  the  Treasury  is  making  such  strenu- 
ous efforts  to  obtain  as  much  of  its  funds  as  possible  from 
non-bank  sources.  For  whatever  it  does  not  get  in  taxes 
and  by  borrowing  from  individuals  and  non-banking  in- 
stitutions, it  must  get  by  having  commercial  banks  cre- 
ate deposits  for  it.  That  is  important.  Since  the  war 
bill  must  be  paid,  the  less  the  government  raises  in  taxes 
and  from  non-ban^  borrowing,  the  more  new  purchasing 
power' is  created. 

In  contrast,  voluntary  loans  to  the  government  by  in- 
dividuals and  non-banking  institutions  can  be  expected 
to  reduce  current  purchasing  power.  Yet  this  method  of 
war  finance  has  certain  limitations.  Unless  the  money 
spent  for  war  bonds  has  been  diverted  from  that  part  of 
income  ordinarily  spent  for  current  consumption,  there 
is  simply  a  change  in  the  disposition  of  people's  savings. 


: 


That  is,  when  government  bonds  are  purchased  w. 
money  which  ordinarily  would  be  used  to  purchase  p; 
vate  securities,  or  when  idle  bank  deposits  are  used  : 
the  acquisition  of  war  bonds,  there  is  little  net  gain  in  1 
fight  against  inflation. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  tell  just  how  much  of  I 
money  going  into  war  bonds  is  diverted  from  curn 
consumption  and  how  much  of  it  is  going  into  just 
other  form  of  savings.    Certainly  a  good  part  of  it  i 
the  latter  category.    Even  under  the  stress  of  a  total  w 
it  is  difficult  to  lower  voluntarily  a  standard  of  living 
which  one  has  become  accustomed.    Moreover,  saving 
to  a  large  extent  a  matter  of  habit.    We  cannot  exp 
people  who  are  accustomed  to  spending  their  entire 
come,  as  is  the  case  with  many  present-day  workers, 
acquire  within  a  short  period  of  time  the  habit  of  stea 
saving.    Nor  can  we  expect  trustees  of  an  institution 
directors  of  a  corporation  to  buy  more  government  secu 
ties  than  is  called  for  by  their  investment  plans.    For  th< 
reasons,  among  others,  voluntary  lending  to  the  govei 
ment  can  make  only  a  limited  contribution  to  the  div 
sion  of  excess  purchasing  power. 

The  major  reliance  must  necessarily  be  placed  upon  ti 
ation.  Money  withdrawn  through  taxes  is  money  whi 
cannot  possibly  be  used  to  bid  up  the  prices  of  the  li 
supply  of  consumers  goods.  The  check  we  make  o; 
the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  is  one  instalmen 
an  insurance  policy — insurance  against  economic  c 
against  black  market  bootlegging,  against  a  ball  and  c 
about  our  war  effort. 

Debt  and  the  Four  Freedoms 

AND  WHAT  OF  THE  FUTURE  ?      WE  HOPE  TO  GAIN  AFTER  TT 

war  a  greater  degree  of  security — not  only  freedom  frc< 
fear,  but  freedom  from  want  as  well.  Toward  this  go 
also,  the  taxes  paid  make  a  real  contribution.  They  c. 
help  to  win  the  peace. 

What  the  government  does  not  receive  in  taxes,  it  mi 
borrow.  Our  national  debt  is  already  well  past  the  $10 
000,000,000  mark.  According  to  the  recent  Budget  Mtl 
sage  of  the  President,  it  is  estimated  that  the  debt  w* 
reach  $210,000,000,000  by  June  30,  1944.  If  the  war  b> 
beyond  the  spring  of  1944,  the  debt  will  be  even  higher, 
course.  That  means  that  our  national  interest  bill  in  po 
war  years  may  be  as  much  as  five  and  a  half  or  six  billi< 
dollars  annually. 

Such  a  sum  need  not  necessarily  be  embarrassing.  -\ 
our  national  income  after  the  war  remains  at  levels  col 
parable  to  our  wartime  income,  say  $110,000,000,000 
$120,000,000,000,  the  debt  need  not  be  a  disruptive  factt 
Nonetheless  there  are  several  uncomfortable  features 
this.    Consider  the  fact  that  in  no  year  during  the  193( 
did  total  federal  expenditures  reach  $10,000,000,000.   (% 
tainly  we  can  expect  far  greater  federal  budgets  after  til 
war  than  we  had  before  the  war.    We  have  set  all  <W 
sights  higher.     Both  our  national  resources  and  our  0 
tional  needs  and  aspirations  are  reaching  ever-higher  leve.< 
Yet  even  with  budgets  well  over  twice  the  size  of  those 
the  thirties,  an  annual  interest  bill  of  $5,500,000,000  i 
more  will  impose  a  serious  element  of  rigidity  in  ot 
national  finances. 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  interest  charges  will  ha\ 
first  call  on  the  public  purse.  The  danger  is,  then,  tW 
the  postwar  government  may  feel  impelled  to  limit  ce 
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expenditures  to  keep  the  federal  budget  within 
at  it  may  consider  acceptable  bounds.    Thus,  it  is  very 
ch  within  the  realm  of  possibility  that  an  enormous 
bill  will  result  in  smaller  appropriations  for  so- 
secunty,   education,   health,   housing,   rehabilitation, 
similar  social  services. 

it.    STANDPOINT    OH    MAKIM,    TIIH.    F(H'R    FREEDOMS    A 

•  >r  .ill  members  of  our  society,  such  an  eventuality 
uld  lie  unfortunate  even  at  a  time  when  our  economy 

running  at  full  capacity.    How  much  more  scri- 
ilcl  it  be  if  after  the  war  we  should  experience  a 

•  <f  depression   and   unemployment.     When  there 
>ts  i  he  reverse  of  the  current  situation,  when  total  ex- 
diuires  fall  far  below  our  capacity  to  produce  goods 

services  for  the  market,  as  was  the  case  during  the 
rties,  the  result  is  deflation  and  unemployment. 

i.ivc  learned  that  in  such  conditions  it  is  impera- 

increase  effective  purchasing  power,  and  thus  the 

1  of  expenditures.     The  creation  of  new  purchasing 

ver  chiefly  through   borrowing   from   deposit-creating 

;iid  the  channeling  of  such  new  money  into  the 

ils  df  consumers  and  into  development  projects  which 

nul.itc  private  investment — serves  to  vitalize  the  entire 

nomy.    The  potency  of  governmental  borrowing  and 

enditures  is  being  demonstrated  in  a  startling  fashion 

>re  our  very  eyes  today. 

come  out  of  the  war  with  a  staggering  national 
t  and  enormous  annual  interest  charges,  there  may 
1  be  hesitancy  in  creating  additional  debt  for  the  pur- 
c  of  combating  postwar  depression.  The  demands  for 
enchment  are  certain  to  be  strong.  If  an  attempt  is 
de  to  finance  the  debt  and  interest  payments,  together 
other  governmental  expenditures,  through  taxation, 
vill  be  extremely  difficult  to  avoid  draining  heavily 
ncy  which  would  otherwise  go  into  consumption  or 
|v  investment.  The  effect  on  the  economy  is  almost 
ain  to  be  depressing.  At  best,  the  large  scale  redistri- 
ion  of  wealth  and  income  which  will  inevitably  be 
olved  in  turning  over  huge  sums  of  money  to  bond- 
clers  will  pose  serious  problems  for  the  postwar  econ- 
v.  Thus,  by  taking  the  easier  course  of  borrowing 
vilv  during  the  war  we  may  seriously  blunt  the  very 
tpons  we  will  need  after  the  war  for  combating  de- 
•i  and  unemployment.  Every  dollar  paid  today  in 
es  means  one  dollar  less  in  borrowing,  and  just  that 
ch  more  flexibility  and  freedom  in  creating  a  real 
asurc  of  security  when  peace  comes. 

e  Feathered  Nest  and  the  Postwar  Economy 

T  THAT  IS    NOT   ALL.      WE   HEAR  A  GREAT  DEAL   ABOUT  THE 

that  purchases  of  war  bonds  will  create  a  backlog  of 

:>o\vcr  after  the  war.    Under  certain  circumstances, 

r,  such  a  backlog  can  turn  out  to  be  an  element  of 

Sarrassment   rather  than  a  blessing.     After  the  war. 

h  all  its  sacrifices,  shortages,  and  tensions,  the  desire 

relax  and  splurge  will  be  very  strong  indeed.    People 

1  w.int  to  cash  in  their  bonds  and  buy  the  many  things 

y  had  to  do  without  during  the  war.    If  there  is  an 

Drmous  amount  of  war  bonds  outstanding  at  the  end 

Hostilities,  the  liquidation  of  government  securities  with- 

a  short  period  after  the  war  is  certain  to  reach"  great 

ns. 


The  effective  purchasing  power  available  may  be 
enormous.  But  what  of  the  supply  of  goods  and  services? 
Obviously,  stocks  of  goods  brought  over  from  the  war 
period  will  be  extremely  limited,  the  national  larder  will 
be  at  a  low  point.  Moreover,  the  process  of  reconversion 
from  war  production  to  civilian  production  will  take  time 
— for  certain  industries,  a  great  deal  of  time.  Under  such 
conditions,  the  inflationary  pressures  would  be  immense. 
The  result  ?  A  longer  period  during  which  price  control 
and  rationing  will  be  necessary,  and  the  continuation  of 
extremely  heavy  taxes  to  drain  off  excess  purchasing 
power,  until  goods  and  services  available  for  consumption 
can  "catch  up."  And  if  the  demands  for  the  relaxation 
of  wartime  controjs  are  overwhelming,  we  may  be  swept 
up  into  a  disastrous  inflation — an  inflation  that  could  re- 
duce by  half  or  more  the  value  of  every  pay  envelope,  of 
every  bank  account,  of  every  insurance  policy,  every  bond. 

From  the  standpoint  of  this  consideration,  compulsory 
saving  is  preferable  to  voluntary  saving.  In  reality,  com- 
pulsory saving  is  a  tax  which  is  refunded  in  whole  or  in 
part  at  a  later  date.  It  is  possible  under  a  compulsory  sav- 
ing scheme  to  give  the  governmental  authorities  discretion 
as  to  the  time  when  the  repayments  are  to  be  made,  say 
within  a  range  of  ten  years  after  the  close  of  hostilities. 
Thus,  it  would  be  possible  to  postpone  the  making  of 
refunds  until  the  time  when  the  inflationary  pressures 
were  eased  and  when  an  injection  of  consumer  spending 
power  into  the  economy  would  promote  a  fuller  utiliza- 
tion of  our  resources  rather  than  a  windfall  to  profiteers. 

Great  as  are  the  sacrifices  which  civilians  must  make 
during  wartime,  they  are  as  nothing  compared  with  those 
made  by  our  fighting  men.  A  civilian  may  feel  very 
patriotic  when  he  deprives  himself  of  something  he  would 
like  to  have  in  order  to  buy  a  war  bond.  But  at  the  same 
time  he  is  making  an  investment  which  will  bring  a 
sure  return  at  a  later  date,  and  with  interest.  The  man 
in  the  armed  services,  however,  is  in  no  position  to  set 
aside  a  patriotic  nest-egg.  He  cannot  buy  many  bonds 
on  $50  a  month.  When  the  soldiers  return,  they,  as  tax- 
payers, will  have  to  give  up  part  of  their  incomes  so  that 
the  bondholders  can  be  paid.  Thus  it  is  a  matter  of 
simple  justice  not  only  that  wartime  profiteering  be  out- 
lawed but  that  no  great  lien  be  put  on  the  future  incomes 
of  the  men  now  in  service.  If  after  the  war  the  civilians 
can  cash  in  their  bonds  for  great  sums  of  money,  we 
should  not  be  surprised  if  the  new  American  Legion  asks 
for — and  gets — a  whopping  big  bonus.  And  we,  the  tax- 
payers, will  have  to  foot  the  bill. 

THE  WAR  BILL  MUST  BE   PAID  AND  THE  REAL  COSTS  OH   WAR 

must  be  borne  today.  We  cannot  depend  entirely  on  any 
one  method  of  financing  the  staggering  costs  of  total  war; 
a  combination  of  methods  of  war  finance  is  needed — a 
combination  which  will  secure  the  most  vigorous  war 
effort  and  the  greatest  degree  of  equity.  We  can  achieve 
that  combination  only  by  placing  major  reliance  on  a 
wisely  conceived  tax  program.  If  we  fail  to  distribute 
the  burdens  of  the  war  deliberately  by  taxation,  inflation 
will  step  in  and  do  the  job  for  us — and  do  it  badly.  If  we 
let  ourselves  be  hypnotized  by  the  seeming  painlessness 
of  borrowing,  and  permit  a  huge  debt  to  pile  up  during 
the  war,  we  may  wake  up  to  find  that  we  have  blunted 
certain  of  the  tools  that  we  shall  need  so  badly  in  build- 
ing a  freer  and  more  secure  society. 
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Sick  Men  Can't  Fight 


by   KATHRYN   CLOSE 

"Something  will  be  done,"  said  San  Antonio's  police  commissioner  am 
health   authorities,  when  confronted  with  the  appalling  number  of 
cases  of  venereal  disease  in  army  camps  near  their  city.    Something 
Here  is  a  vivid  account  of  how  a  town  cleaned  up,  and  of  problems 
unsolved. 


"A    TRADITIONALLY    GLAD-TIME   TOWN,"    WROTE    A    TEXAN    RE- 

cently  of  San  Antonio,  a  city  continuously  being  called  on 
the  carpet  by  reformers  and  indignant  journalists  because 
of  its  high  disease  rates,  bad  housing  conditions,  and 
weird  political  shennanigans.  In  a  setting  of  palms  and 
cactus,  old  Spanish  missions  and  a  serpentine  river  that 
engagingly  turns  up  every  few  blocks,  no  matter  which 
direction  you  walk,  San  Antonio  is  one  of  the  few  large 
cities  in  the  United  States  that  has  escaped  the  stamp  of 
standardization.  But  it  is  true  that  until  a  year  ago  in  this 
"ancient  Spanish  town  pretending  to  be  American"  the 
line  between  gaiety  and  vice  was  hard  to  discern.  A  "re- 
stricted district"  was  traditional  and  the  names  of  its  by- 
ways were  known  throughout  the  world.  Even  an  illus- 
trated map  of  the  city,  hanging  in  a  public  museum,  desig- 
nated Metamoras  Street  with  pictures  of  enticing  senor- 
itas,  and  the  balloon  caption,  Buenas  noches,  senor. 

To  San  Antonians  the  situation  was  no  cause  for  ex- 
citement. It  had  always  been  thus.  Let  the  world  laugh, 
or  view  with  alarm,  or  come  to  gape.  This  was  San  An- 
tonio's affair.  And  most  of  San  Antonio's  citizens,  if  they 
thought  about  it  at  all,  believed  in  the  toleration  of  a  "seg- 
regated district."  What  else  could  be  practical  in  a  city 
frequented  by  a  large  number  of  army  regulars,  stationed 
at  old  Fort  Sam  Houston  with  its  gates  within  the  city 
limits;  and  by  cow-hands  of  the  great  South  Texas  cattle 
ranches  in  town  after  weeks  of  loneliness  in  the  wide  open 
spaces?  A  few  public  spirited  citizens  who  condemned 
"segregation"  as  a  health  hazard  to  the  whole  city  were 
voices  in  the  wilderness. 

With  the  approach  of  the  war,  however,  there  were 
many  persons  who  were  appalled  by  the  high  rate  of  re- 
jections for  venereal  disease  among  the  army  selectees 
from  San  Antonio,  and  who  began  to  wonder  whether 
the  city  better  not  "do  something"  when  the  army  per- 
sonnel in  the  area  doubled,  tripled,  and  then  became  a 
military  secret,  as  old  "Fort  Sam"  and  nearby  Kelly  and 
Randolph  Fields  were  expanded  and  new  army  bases 
created  not  so  many  miles  away.  They  knew  that  the 
rate  of  army  hospital  admissions  for  venereal  diseases  was 
more  than  three  times  as  high  in  the  San  Antonio  area  ns 
in  the  army  as  a  whole.  Nevertheless,  the  prevalent  point 
of  view  was  that  segregation  was  the  only  practical  meth- 
od of  venereal  disease  control  and  if  the  rates  were  high  it 
must  have  something  to  do  with  the  Mexicans — who  us- 
ually get  blamed  for  everything  that  is  wrong  with  San 
Antonio.  Actually,  the  district,  though  it  was  located  in 
"Spictown"  on  the  Mexican  side  of  town,  was  no  monop- 
oly of  the  Mexicans.  It  was  the  mecca  of  "daughters  of 
joy"  from  every  section  of  the  country. 


San  Antonio  may  be  built  in  the  Spanish  style,  j 
lated  by  Mexicans  (at  least  40  percent),  and  freqm 
by  United  States  army  men,  but  it  is  run  by  Texans, 
tlemen  with  a  history  of  individualism  that  renders 
sipid  the  rugged  individualism  of  your  northern  inc 
trialists.    Most  Texans  have  little  regard  for  what  efll 
easterners  might  think  of  their  actions.    If  the  idea  ji 
singing  governor  catches  their  fancy  they  elect  one,  ; 
pass  him  on  to  Washington  when  they  tire  of  him  at  ho  > 
If  they  believe  a  red  light  district  keeps  a  cow-hand 
marriage  and  desertion  of  the  ranch,  they  sanction  i 
necessary  evil  and  turn  their  minds  to  other  affairs, 
care  little  for  the  opinions  of  non-Texans,  and  they 
intrusion,  particularly  by  the  federal  government, 
side  advice  in  once  independent  Texas,  and  in  San 
tonio,  which  is  rather  super-Texas,  is  a  thing  that  is 
nitely  non  grata.     This  makes  it  somewhat  remarl 
that  San  Antonio,  which  a  little  over  a  year  ago 
known  as  the  most  "wide  open"  city  in  the  United  S 
today  has  a  venereal  disease  control  program  depe 
for  its  main  pivot  on  a  "closed  town";  and  that  this 
gram  is  operating  through  the  mutual  cooperation 
city,  state,  federal  and  army  authorities. 

For  over  a  year  now  the  city  has  been  almost  tight 
In  that  period  the  rate  in  the  surrounding  army  camps 
venereal  infection  contracted  in  San  Antonio  has  droi 
to  about  one  sixth  of  its  former  level. 

Sail  Antonio  Before  the  War 

To  UNDERSTAND  WHAT  A  REVOLUTION  HAS  TAKEN  PLACEJ 

necessary  to  picture  the  city  as  it  was  just  before 
Harbor.     Many  San  Antonians  who  talked  segreg 
probably  did  not  realize  that  prostitution  in  their 
munity  was  not  really  segregated.    To  be  sure,  there| 
the  famous  district  in  "Spictown"  where  there  was  nc 
tense  and  girls  called  their  wares  from  doorways, 
business   was  also   carried   on   in   numerous   hotels 
houses  scattered  throughout  the  city.    Some  of  the  "b 
houses,"  located  in  the  more  presentable  east  side  of  tov 
were  run  by  "madams"  who  had  been  there  so  long  tr 
were  almost  accepted  community  citizens — or  at  least 
garded  themselves  as  such,  making  donations  to  the  Co< 
munity  Fund  and  taking  part  in  other  civic  activitij 
Other  third-party  persons  who  did  a  thriving  busint 
were  the  bell-hops  and  taxidrivers  who  acted  as  liaise ' 
between  the  "call  girls"  who  lived  in  cheap  hotels  and  1 1 
guests  of  the  regular  commercial  or  tourist  hotels.    SW 
bier  hpstelries  located  near  the  railroad  terminals  had  thl! 
own  girls  available  and  sometimes  had  porters  station*.! 
at  the  door  to  tell  the  newly  arrived  traveler  who  mig 
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passing  by  of  the  advantages  he  would 
j  within. 

The  district,  however,  was  the  hot  spot. 
ie  rows  of  cribs — or  one  room  shacks 
vhich  were  rented  by  the  girls  for  $3 
ught  c.uh.  were  utterly  unsanitary  and 
h\  Vet  here  was  where  the  soldiers 

h'ertd.  On  Saturday  nights  or  after 
y  day  at  the  camps  it  was  almost  im- 
ssible  to  get  through  the  streets  be- 
ise  of  the  milling  crowds.  It  is  said 
it  the  price  per  visit  at  a  crib  was  $1 

army  pay  day,  50  cents  later  in  the 
ek.  .aid  25  cents  ten  days  or  so  after, 
icn  soldier  money  was  getting  scarce. 
>at  volume  of  business  must  have  made 

for  low  prices  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
it  the  crib  landlords  had  long  waiting 
s  and  in  some  instances  were  raising 

rents.  Crime  of  every  type  accom- 
lied  the  vice,  and  murder  was  not  un- 
own.  This  was  the  district  which 
ny  jteople  naively  believed  was  con- 
lling  prostitution  and  making  the  rest 
the  city  safe  for  their  daughters,  wives, 
1  sisters. 

Private  Clinic  Comes  to  Town 

\\  AMERICANS  ARE  CALLOUS  TO  BAD 
nditions  when  they  really  know  the 
ts,  and  San  Antonians,  for  all  their 
ividualism,  are  no  different  from  the 
t  of  us  in  this  respect.  When  the  fig- 
is  of  selective  service  rejections  made 
m  .iware  of  the  disease  in  their  midst 
:y  looked  around  for  a  remedy.  The 
:  that  first  caught  their  attention  was 
y  to  take.  It  required  no  drastic 
gi  in  the  community  set-up  nor  in 
order  of  their  thoughts.  And,  what 
more,  it  was  not  expensive.  On  the 
itrary,  it  seemed  heaven-sent,  for  it 
s  offered  to  them  free. 
>ince  it  was  free  they  can  hardly  com- 
in  because  it  did  not  work.  And 
>ugh  it  was  greeted  with  enthusiasm 
it  resounded  throughout  the  nation, 
:re  are  some  who  say  that  it  was  not 
cd  long  enough  to  be  given  a  chance, 
ie  argument  is  academic,  for  San  An- 
lians  have  since  found  another  remedy 
it  does  work. 

I"he  first  remedy  was  a  private  clinic 
ering  examination  and  treatment  fa- 
ities  for  "women  who  are  either  active 
passive  carriers  of  venereal  infection." 
brought  to  town  by  a  chemist 
urn   Oklahoma,   who  was   alleged    to 
ive  had  the  backing  of  a  rich  oil  man, 
d  who  maintained  that  his  chief  inter- 
in  setting  up  the  clinic  %vas  to  experi- 
cnt  on  a  prophylactic  for  women.  The 
iphy lactic  has  never  been  proved  ef- 
tivc    .md  has  since  been  pronounced 
practical  by  medical  authorities.  How- 


In  "the  district"  For  Rent  signs  in  English  and  Spanish.     Top,  empty  "cribs." 

Center,  a  Mexican  family  remains  after  the  police  removed  their  neighbors. 
Bottom,  the  gaping  doors  of  a  former  honky-tonk  which  had  rooms  in  the  rear. 
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ever,  the  novelty  of  the  idea  attracted  enough  attention 
for  it  to  be  hailed  as  a  discovery  in  a  national  hews  week- 
ly and  at  least  one  widely  read  metropolitan  newspaper  of 
the  East.  The  chemist  was  welcomed  to  San  Antonio  with 
enthusiasm  and  promised  all  kinds  of  cooperation  by  the 
city  authorities. 

This  is  not  to  intimate  that  the  city  health  department 
had  failed  to  make  an  effort  to  control  venereal  disease. 
Long  years  before,  the  department  had  opened  a  venereal 
disease  treatment  clinic  in  one  wing  of  the  Robert  Greene 
county  hospital,  and  when  the  national  venereal  disease 
•control  program  came  along  in  1936  federal  assistance  was 
obtained  in  securing  medicines  and  supplies.  Examina- 
tion and  initial  treatment  were  also  provided  at  the  local 
jail,  though  equipment  was  not  of  the  most  modern  type 
available. 

s<I3ut  city  health  funds  were  too  low  to  supply  the  regu- 
lafc-'weekly  examinations  of  all  prostitutes  which  was  of- 
fered by  the  new  clinic.  Here  at  last  was  a  chance  to  add 
regulation  to  segregation.  The  city  used  its  police  force 
to  round  up  known  prostitutes  for  examination,  as  well 
as  to  insist  that  those  found  infected  appear  for  treatment. 
Health  cards  were  issued  indicating  the  date  of  last  exam- 
ination. Though  the  cards  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  state 
that  the  holder  was  free  of  venereal  infection,  they  were 
prized  highly  by  most  of  the  women,  who  hung  them  on 
the  walls  of  their  rooms  or  even  used  them  in  soliciting 
business. 

There  are  two  well  known  but  frequently  overlooked 
facts:  one  is  that  newly  contracted  syphilis  does  not  always 
show  up  on  first  examination;  another  that  a  prostitute's 
freedom  from  disease  at  one  moment  means  nothing  so 
far  as  the  next  moment  is  concerned.  It  is  said  that  indi- 
vidual crib  girls  in  San  Antonio  took  care  of  as  many  as 
twenty  to  sixty  customers  a  night.  This  might  explain 
why  the  venereal  disease  rates  in  the  army  camps  sur- 
rounding the  city  remained  high  in  spite  of  the  Okla- 


San  Antonio's  Commissioner  Anderson  gave  his  vice  squad  six  hours  to  close  the  town 


homa  chemist's  new  treatment  program. 
Anderson  Clamps  Down 

THIS    STATE    OF    AFFAIRS    MIGHT    HAVE    GONE    OX     FOR    SOI 

time  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  public  official  who  had  tl 
courage  to  face  the  facts  and  to  make  an  about-face.  H 
name  is  P.  L.  Anderson,  and  he  is  San  Antonio's  comm 
sioner  of  fire  and  police,  a  position  of  some  political  ir  j 
portance  in  a  city  which  has  the  commission  form  of  go , 
ernment.  Here  is  a  politician  with  all  the  Texas  traditic 
of  live  and  let  live.  He  will  tell  you  now  that  he  believi  j 
in  segregation,  "always  had";  it  was  only  "blue  nc 
formers"  who  talked  about  anything  else.  As  a  mat 
fact,  he  had  come  into  political  power  with  an  adr 
tration  that  was  thought  of  by  the  underworld  as  beii 
fairly  sure  to  maintain  the  status  quo.  But  P.  L.  Andc 
son  had  another  characteristic  common  among  Texan 
He  was  deeply  patriotic.  Because  "this  is  a  shootin'  wi 
and  sick  men  can't  shoot,"  the  army  venereal  disease  rat 
bothered  him  and  he  was  eager  to  take  steps  to  brie 
them  down. 

His  first  move  had  been  to  support  the  new  clinic;  bi  | 
the  rates  in  the  camps  remained  high  and  the  clinic  con 
menced  charging  fees  to  the  patients  it  had  promised  1 
serve  free.    Commissioner  Anderson  began  to  lend  an  e- 
to  "those  Washington  fellows"  who  had  been  offerin 
him  suggestions  for  some  time.    They  were  the  field  re) 
resentatives  of  the  social  protection  section  of  the  Office  < 
Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Services  and  of  the  Arne 
ican  Social  Hygiene  Association  who,  backed  by  the 
manding  officer  of  the  Eighth  Service  Command, 
General  Richard  Donovan,  were  urging  the  commissic 
to  close  the  district  as  the  beginning  of  a  well-rounded  j 
ereal  disease  control  program.    "P.L."  hesitated,  but 
he  made  up  his  mind  he  closed  not  only  the  district] 
the  whole  town.    At  noon  one  November  day  in  1941 
picked  up  his  telephone  and  roared  to  the  head  of  his ' 
squad,  who  had  had  no  pre 
warning :  "I  want  every  hot 
town  closed  by  six  o'clock."! 
ders  are  orders  in  P.  L.  And 
son's  police  force.    All  afternoo 
the  commissioner's  telept 
rang  with  calls  from  people 
spectable    and    otherwise, 
wanted   to  know   if  he   "reall 
meant   it";    but   that   night  th 
town  was  closed   and   the  jail 
were  full. 

Now,  over  a  year  later, 
district  is  deserted  except 
few  Mexican  families  who 
moved  into  some  of  the  empr 
cribs  —  a  sad  commentary  01 
housing  conditions  in  the  city 
Only  three  or  four  cases  reportec 
in  the  past  three  months  havi 
had  their  source  in  this  area 
But  the  dire  threat  that  repres 
sion  would  only  scatter  prostitu 
tion  throughout  the  city  appar 
ently  has  not  materialized,  for .' 
spot  map  of  contact  and  txp< 
sure  points  of  army  venereal  dis- 
ease cases  shows  the  downtown 
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isincss  district  and  the  areas  around  railroad  stations — 
ways  favorable  for  prostitution  because  of  the  numerous 
icap  hotels — to  be  the  chief  sore  spots  in  the  community. 

jcal  Health  Officials  and  the  Public  Health  Service 

HE    MOST   ARDENT   ADVOCATES    OF    REPRESSION    DO   NOT 

aintain  that  it  alone  can  wipe 
i c real  disease.     Because 

can    never   be  complete   no 

alter  how  diligently  pursued, 

must  go  hand  in  hand  with 

I  the  scientific  measures  avail- 

le  for  control.     In  San  An- 

nio,   for  a   while,  it  seemed 

at    the    repression    program 
il  tor  lack  of  treatment 

cilitics.     For   when   the   di.s- 

ct    closed,    the    new    clinic 

deil.    The  city  clinics  at  the 

>bert  Greene  hospital  and  at 

:     jail     were     inadequately 
.ml  financed  and  were 

able    to    take    care    of    the 

avy  load  of  infected  women 

ing  rounded  up  by  the  po- 

c.    Hopes    that    more    city 

nds   would   be   appropriated 
the    work    were    dashed 

icn  the  then  mayor,  C.  K. 

uin.    who    never    had    been 

mpathetic    to    the    program, 

nounced    that    it    would    be 

cessary   to  cut  the  expenses 
the    health    department    in 

der  to  balance  the  budget.  Fortunately  the  U.  S.  Pub- 
Health  Service  came  to  the  rescue  by  sending  a  full 

ne  epidemiologist  and  a  public  health  nurse  trained  in 

nereal  disease  control  to  work  with  the  city  health  de- 

rtment  in  reorganizing  and  expanding  its  control  pro- 
m.  Federal  funds  were  also  made  available  for  the 
iries  of  additional  professional  staff  as  well  as  for  sup- 
is  and  equipment. 

fhc  result  of  this  federal  backing  is  a  reinvigorated 
)gram  with  its  base  at  two  complementary  clinics  using 
the  latest  scientific  wrinkles  for  examination,  treatment. 
1  case  finding.  The  former  Prostitute  Clinic  at  the 
has  been  renamed  the  Quarantine  Clinic.  It  provides 
iminations  for  all  women  picked  up  by  the  police  on 
jrancy  charges,  or  on  a  health  commitment  as  being 
jsonably  suspected"  of  having  venereal  disease.  It  also 
ividcs  treatment  until  non-infectious  for  those  among 
m  who  are  found  to  be  diseased.  The  City  Clinic 
o  longer  with  a  large  sign  "Venereal  Disease  Clinic" 
cr  the  door)  at  the  Robert  Greene  hospital  continues 
atment  of  these  women  after  their  release  from  quar- 
tine,  and  provides  treatment  for  any  other  person  in 
:  city  or  county  infected  with  a  venereal  disease  in  any 
its  stages.  At  present  it  has  some  2,500  cases  under 
re.  One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  its  work  is  its 
low-up  of  patient  contacts,  through  which  carriers  of 
ection  arc  traced  and  brought  into  the  clinic  for  treat- 
:nt. 

Follow-up  is,  in  fact,  a  vital  phase  of  the  whole  pro- 
am.  Much  can  be  done  on  a  voluntary  basis  through 
e  clinic;  but  because  the  greatest  source  of  infection  is 


Spark  plug  of  the  new  program  was  Major  General 
Richard  Donovan,  commanding  officer  of  the  Eighth 
Service  Command,  who  urged  the  city  to  take  action 


among  irresponsible  women,  in  a  large  part  ol  its  case 
finding  the  health  department  must  work  hand  in  hand 
with  the  police  department.  And  because  the  City  Clinic 
naturally  does  not  come  into  contact  with  army  cases,  the 
health  department  must  also  work  closely  with  army  au- 
thorities in  an  effort  to  discover  and  bring  under  treat- 
ment sources  of  infection. 

Repression,  it  has  been  said, 
is  the  pivot  of  the  program.  Lt. 
Col.  Alonzo  F.  Brand,  the  epi- 
demiologist on  loan  from  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  to 
San  Antonio's  health  depart- 
ment, has  an  analogy  he  is 
fond  of  using  when  lecturing 
to  members  of  the  police  force 
on  their  part  in  venereal  dis- 
ease control.  He  compares  ven- 
ereal disease  to  malaria;  pros- 
titutes to  malaria-carrying  mos- 
quitoes; a  house  of  prostitution 
or  a  segregated  district  to  a 
swamp. 

"Nobody  believes  that  you 
can  wipe  out  malaria  by  just 
cleaning  up  the  swamps," 
points  out  the  colonel,  "but 
everybody  knows  that  when 
the  swamps  are  drained  the  in- 
cidence of  the  disease  is  great- 
ly reduced." 

So  San  Antonio,  with  its 
swamps  drained,  is  not  entirely 
rid  of  mosquitoes  nor  of  the 

mud  holes  which  breed  them.  However,  the  general  opin- 
ion among  army  venereal  disease  control  officers,  the  work- 
ers in  the  city  health  department,  and  the  members  of  the 
police  force  is  that  the  former  most  dangerous  carriers, 
the  professional  prostitutes,  are  no  longer  San  Antonio's 
greatest  source  of  disease.  Most  of  the  old  time  profes- 
sionals, it  is  believed,  have  left  the  city,  along  with  the 
madams  and  male  panderers,  in  search  of  a  more  favor- 
able climate  in  which  to  ply  their  trade.  Those  who  have 
remained  to  operate  clandestinely  are  finding  it  rather  un- 
profitable. When  customers  have  to  be  picked  up  in  a 
honky-tonk  or  on  the  street  corner,  and  taken  to  a  room 
a  block  or  so  away,  the  volume  of  trade  is  necessarily  low. 
Added  to  this  difficulty  is  the  unbearable  overhead  of  fre- 
quent $15  vagrancy  fines.  In  a  few  instances  a  clever 
front,  such  as  a  massage  parlor,  difficult  for  the  police  to 
tear  aside  in  spite  of  suspicions,  has  enabled  some  profes- 
sionals to  maintain  a  clientele — from  which  soldiers  are 
excluded  as  attracting  too  much  attention.  However,  on 
the  whole,  San  Antonio  is  no  longer  a  good  feeding 
ground  for  prostitutes. 

The  Young  Girl  Camp  Follower 

ANOTHER  DISEASE  CARRIER,  STILL  VERY  MUCH  IN  THE  PICTURE, 
is  capturing  the  professional  prostitute's  erstwhile  title  of 
"greatest  source  of  infection."  This  is  her  sister  of  ama- 
teur standing,  the  promiscuous  girl.  A  transient,  usually, 
who  has  come  to  town  to  look  up  her  soldier  husband  or 
boy  friend,  or  to  find  work,  or  just  to  have  a  good  time, 
she  hangs  around  honky-tonks  and  beer  joints  and  is 
"nice"  to  the  soldiers  whom  she  likes.  Usually  of  teen-age 
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—and  sometimes  no  more  than  a  child — she  is  caught  up 
by  the  glamor  of  the  uniform  and  the  excitement  of  war. 
Though  she  may  take  money  from  soldiers  because  she  is 
stranded  and  needs  it  or  because  it  gives  her  a  chance  to 
buy  something  she  has  always  wanted,  her  promiscuity  is 
more  a  laxness  of  morality  than  a  business  venture.  But 
she  is  gradually  drifting  into  prostitution  and  she  is  spread- 
ing disease. 

In  San  Antonio  the  promiscuous  girl  is  not  a  product  of 
the  repression  of  prostitution.  She  was  there  before  the 
new  program — she  can  be  found  around  all  army  camps 
— but  she  stands  out  more  as  a  spreader  of  disease  now 
that  the  more  formidable  carriers  are  deserting  the  field. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  gap  in  San  Antonio's  whole  venereal 
disease  control  program  is  the  scarcity  of  facilities  or  plans 
for  dealing  with  this  type  of  girl.  To  be  sure,  the  Travel- 
ers Aid  Unit  of  the  USO  works  with  as  many  transient 
girls  as  possible,  interviewing  them  in  the  city  jail  and 
helping  them  to  make  arrangements  to  go  home  when 
circumstances  are  favorable.  But  the  unit  is  not  staffed  to 
handle  all  the  girls  who  need  attention,  and  many  girls 
who  have  not  gone  too  far  along  the  downward  path  to 
be  recalled  by  some  thoughtf  ulness  and  care  on  somebody's 
part,  are  released  from  jail  when  non-infectious  without 
any  plans  being  made  for  their  rehabilitation. 

A  word  about  the  way  these  girls  and  their  professional 
sisters  are  apprehended.  Some  who  are  obviously  paying 
attention  to  too  many  soldiers  at  juke  joints,  beer  parlors, 
or  other  places  of  ill  repute  are  picked  up  by  the  police  on 
vagrancy  charges.  The  sentence  is  a  $15  fine  at  "$3  a  day" 
— that  is,  five  days  in  jail  if  the  fine  cannot  be  paid.  How- 
ever, each  pick-up  is  held  long  enough  before  sentence  is 
pronounced  for  results  of  a  venereal  disease  examination 
to  become  known.  If  the  girl  is  found  to  be  infected,  the 
vagrancy  charges  are  dropped  and  she  is  held  in  the 
Quarantine  Clinic  and  treated  until  non-infectious.  For  a 
syphilitic  that  means  until  she  has  had  three  injections  of 
mapharsen  and  two  of  bismuth,  or  about  ten  days;  for  a 
person  with  gonorrhea,  it  means  until  clinical  and  labora- 
tory tests  are  negative,  which  usually  takes  two  weeks  or 
longer,  depending  on  response  to  treatment.  When  re- 
leased from  the  Quarantine  Clink  patients  are  given  re- 
ferral cards  to  the  City  Clinic,  which  they  must  attend 
for  regular  examination  and  treatment  until  pronounced 
cured.  If  they  fail  to  show  up  at  the  clinic  regularly  they 
are  subject  to  arrest  and  quarantine. 

The  same  procedure  is  followed  for  girls  brought  to  the 
Quarantine  Clinic  under  health  commitments.  This  is 
where  the  army's  cooperation  helps.  Contact  reports  from 
every  new  army  case  acquired  in  the  area  are  sent  prompt- 
ly to  the  local  health  authorities  from  the  post  hospitals. 
San  Antonio's  venereal  disease  division  has  two  special  in- 
vestigators and  an  ingenious  cross-file  system,  devised  by 
Colonel  Brand,  for  use  in  attempting  to  locate  contacts, 
who  may  be  reported  merely  as  Bobbie  or  Gertie  or  "a 
blonde  who  lives  in  a  hotel  near  a  produce  market"  or  a 
girl  with  "flowers  tattooed  on  her  left  arm."  When  sev- 
eral girls  who  have  formerly  been  in  police  court  or  in 
Quarantine  Clinic  seem  to  fit  the  description,  their  pic- 
tures are  sent  out  to  the  army  hospital  where  the  patient 
makes  the  identification.  Occasionally  when  a  place  of 
contact  cannot  be  identified  by  description,  the  army  pro- 
vost marshal  in  San  Antonio  brings  the  boy  from  the 
camp  into  the  city  to  point  out  the  hotel  or  honky-tonk 
where  the  girl  hangs  out.  With  such  cooperation  from 


the  army  and  from  the  police  department  the  health  au- 
thorities have  been  able  to  bring  under  treatment  aboia 
thirty-five  out  of  every  ninety  sources  of  army  infection* 
reported. 

M.  P.'s  and  Curfew 

THE  STATE  ENTERS  THE  PICTURE  CHIEFLY  THROUGH  THE  ACTIV- 

ities  of  the  State  Liquor  Control  Board.  In  Texas,  where 
no  hard  liquor  can  be  sold  in  eating  places,  this  boarc 
has  the  power  to  revoke  the  license  for  wines  and  beer  ir 
an  establishment  in  which  vice  and  immorality  are  en 
couraged  or  condoned.  The  board  has  won  the  praise  ol 
the  city  and  army  authorities  for  making  the  proprietor: 
of  honky-tonks  toe  the  mark.  Employment  of  hostessc; 
as  "drink  hustlers"  is  frowned  upon,  and  the  former  prac 
tice  of  allowing  a  soldier  to  "buy  out"  a  hostess  or  a  wait 
ress  whom  he  wants  to  date  is  definite  ground  for  license 
revocation.  Waitresses,  of  course,  still  date  soldiers  aftei 
hours  and  some  look  on  this  as  a  means  of  supplementing 
their  meager  incomes.  But  in  many  honky-tonks  daunt 
waitresses  are  fired,  for  the  proprietors  know  that  theii 
establishments  are  being  watched  not  only  by  the  board's 
inspectors  but  by  the  city  vice  squad  (or  if  it  is  outside  tht 
city  limits,  by  the  sheriff's  deputies)  and  also  by  the  mili 
tary  police. 

Almost  as  great  as  a  proprietor's  fear  of  losing  his  li 
quor  license  is  his  fear  of  being  declared  "off  limits"  by 
the  army,  for  a  honky-tonk  in  San  Antonio  with  no  sol 
diers  as  customers  is  a  honky-tonk  with  few  customers 
Another  army  curb  which  has  hit  the  honky-tonks  is  tht1 
curfew  law  imposed  throughout  the  Eighth  Service  Cora 
mand,  requiring  all  soldiers  to  be  off  the  streets  by  11:3( 
on  week  nights  and  2  A.  M.  on  Sundays.  Army  officials 
are  of  the  opinion  that  because  the  curfew  has  preventec 
a  lot  of  drunkenness  it  has  probably  also  prevented  a  lot 
of  venereal  disease. 

Thus,  repression  of  prostitution,  case  finding  and  clini- 
cal treatment,  close  surveillance  of  night  spots,  and  an 
army  curfew  comprise  the  program  which  has  produced 
such  spectacular  results  on  the  rate  of  disease  contracted 
by  soldiers  who  go  to  San  Antonio  on  their  off  hours 
Constant  factors  in  controlling  the  rate,  of  course,  are  the 
two  army  prophylactic  stations  located  within  the  city 
the  prophylactic  services  available  at  the  camps,  and  the 
continuous  army  educational  program,  but  these  factors 
were  present  before  the  city  began  to  sit  up  and  take  no- 
tice, at  a  time  when  the  rates  were  still  high.  Most  epi- 
demiologists agree  that  because  of  human  frailty,  prophy- 
lactic services,  like  repression,  cannot  be  looked  to  as  the 
final  and  only  answer  to  the  venereal  disease  problem. 

Police  Vigilance 

FEW  PROGRAMS,  NOT  EVEN  ONE  LIKE  SAN  ANTONIo's  WHICH 

can  point  to  army  statistics  as  evidence  of  its  results,  are 
so  remarkable  that  they  contain  no  room  for  improve- 
ment. One  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  present  venereal  dis- 
ease control  program  in  San  Antonio  is  the  slim  legal 
structure  on  which  the  repression  program  stands.  Texa 
has,  of  course,  a  state  law  against  prostitution  under  which 
third  party  persons — solicitors,  madams,  property  owners- 
can  be  rather  heavily  sentenced.  But  it  is  extremely  hard 
to  get  evidence,  other  than  circumstantial,  in  this  type  of 
case.  Any  evidence  obtained  through  pretense  on  the  parti 
of  the  police  investigator  can  be  thrown  out  of  court  as 
"entrapment."  Therefore,  it  is  (Continued  (in  page  110) 
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acial  Roots  of  War 


by  GEORGE  EDMUND  HAYNES 

Against  a  background  of  experience  at  home  and  abroad,  the  secretary  for 
race  relations  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 
throws  light  on  present  tensions  and  conflicts.  Himself  the  author  of 
"The  Trend  of  the  Races,"  he  draws  on  a  shelf  of  books  which  trace  the 
origin  of  myths  of  racial  superiority  and  their  power  to  influence  human 
behavior. 


I/HAT    HAS   COME   TO    BE   CALLED   RACISM    HAS    LONG   BEEN    A 

ctor  in  wars  and  rumors  of  wars.  Nonetheless,  Ameri- 
in  public  opinion  was  slow  to  recognize  this  in  tracing 
ic  causes  of  our  present  world  conflict  in  which  racial 
nsions  have  spread  the  world  over  and  are  increasingly 
larjjed  with  emotion. 

The  problem  of  race  and  war  cannot  be  sharply  sepa- 
ted  from  economic  class  conflict.  The  controversy  be- 
vcen  the  "haves"  'and  the  "have-nots,"  to  use  popular 
rnis.  is  bound  up  with  the  struggle  between  so-called 
iuperior"  and  "inferior"  races.  The  two  forces  are 
nkcd  especially  in  issues  between  white  and  colored  ra- 
al  groups,  as  Sydney  Olivier1  clearly  analyzed  nearly  two 
rcadcs  ago.  This  is  truer  today  than  when  he  wrote. 
South  Africa  has  been  tense  for  half  a  century  with  po- 
ntial  conflict  between  black  and  brown,  native  and 
uropean.  Today  the  British  are  beset  with  an  aftermath 

the  Boer  War  in  an  evangelism  for  a  white  man's 
>untry  from  the  Cape  to-  the  Equator.  Meanwhile 
ritish  and  Indian  leaders  are  deadlocked  over  the  inde- 
:ndence  of  India.  Arab  and  Jew  clash  in  the  birthplace 

the  Prince  of  Peace.  Japanese  cohorts  are  applying 
cstcrn  militarism  to  compel  the  Chinese  to  "cooperate 
ith  the  Japanese  race."  They  reason  that  if  America 
<cludes  Asiatics  and  holds  this  land  for  white  Americans, 
icn  wliv  not  Asia  for  yellow  Asiatics?  The  extreme  of 
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this  dogma  was  voiced  by  the  Japanese  scholar,  Tromosa- 
bura  Takagi,  who  argued  against  intermarriage  between 
Japanese  and  Chinese  claiming  that  the  Chinese  are 
"ethnologically  inferior,"  a  mixed  race,  "while  Japanese 
are  of  relatively  pure  blood."  In  the  British  West  Indies, 
Negroes  have  rioted  against  their  white  landlords.  la 
the  United  States  the  dispossessed  Indian  still  broods  over 
his  lost  lands  and  disrupted  culture,  and  the  challenge  of 
the  underprivileged  Negro  changes  front  but  mounts  from 
decade  to  decade. 

Nazi  and  Fascist  Drives 

WHEN  MUSSOLINI  MADE  WAR  UPON  ETHIOPIA  IN  1935, 
indoctrination  that  the  Italians  as  a  white  nation  of  cul- 
ture should  "civilize"  the  country  of  the  dark,  inferior 
Abyssinians  was  part  of  his  strategy.  They  were  pictured 
as  a  barbarous  nation  which  should  not  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  League  of  Nations  on  equality  with  Euro- 
peans. One  of  the  conditions  of  their  admittance  was  in 
truth  a  ban  upon  the  importation  of  modern  implements 
of  war.  Mussolini  had  protested  against  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Ethiopian  army  with  European  arms  and  in- 
structors. As  a  result,  they  were  ill  equipped  for  defense 
against  the  mechanized  invaders  of  II  Duce.  After  the 
conquest,  the  Giornale  d'ltalia  published  an  official  mani- 
festo prepared  by  several  Italian  university  professors  and 
issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Popular  Culture.  This  declared 
that  the  population  of  Italy  today  is  of  Aryan  origin,  and 
that  there  exists  a  "pure  Italian  race."  Distinction  was 
drawn  between  European  Occidentals  and  both  Orientals 
and  Africans.  The  Italian  Grand  Council  about  the  same 
time  issued  an  edict  against  all  marriages  between  Italians 
and  persons  belonging  to  Semitic  and  "non-Aryan"  races. 

The  German  dogmas  of  "blood  and  soil"  and  "lebens- 
raum"  are  familiar  to  all  as  the  propaganda  basis  for  the 
Nazi  onslaught  upon  Jews  in  Germany  and  upon  the  "in- 
ferior" peoples  of  the  neighboring  nations  they  conquered, 
from  Norway  to  Rumania.  Eight  of  the  twenty-five  points 
of  the  program  of  the  National  Socialist  German  Workers' 
Party,  composed  by  Hitler  and  Gottfried  Feder  in  1920, 
for  which  the  party  pledged  its  all,  "if  need  be  at  the  risk 
of  our  lives,"  were  concerned  directly  with  race.2 

Ten  years  later,  Dr.  Robert  Ley,  Germany's  Labor  Front 
leader,  (as  reported  in  1939  in  the  New  Yor^  Times), 
proclaimed  the  dogma  in  terms  similar  to  those  of  Hit- 
ler's "Mein  Kampf":  "The  Germans  constitute  a  master 
race  that  has  a  mission  to  rule  over  inferior  peoples  and 
create  a  new  world  order."  "The  German  race,"  Ley 
said,  "has  higher  rights  than  all  others.  .  .  .  We  have  the 
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divine  right  to  rule  and  we  shall  assure  ourselves  of  that 
right."  World  War  II  was  ushered  in  when  the  Poles 
were  overrun  as  an  inferior  people.  Today  the  ruthless 
liquidation  of  the  Jews  in  Nazi  Germany  and  the  con- 
quered states  is  virtually  a  war  of  extermination. 

Racial  pride  no  less  than  coveted  natural  resources  ac- 
counted for  Hitler's  onslaught  on  Austria,  Czechoslovakia, 
Poland,  the  Balkans  and  Russia.  Both  are  interwoven  in 
Deutschland  uber  dies  in  der  Welt. 

Outside  the  Axis 

THE  MYTH  OF  "THE  WHITE  MAN'S  BURDEN"  WAS  ONE  OF  THE 
driving  forces  which  inspired  British  conquest  pf  the  Su- 
dan and  South  Africa.  Cecil  Rhodes  and  those  who  fol- 
lowed in  his  path,  interwove  pride  of  race  with  the  lure  of 
gold,  diamonds  and  a  road  from  Cape,  to  Cairo.  Move- 
ments for  the  independence  of  India  have  a  long  history 
largely  colored  by  racial  issues.  An  Englishwoman  loses 
caste  if  she  marries  a  native.  The  Eurasian  of  white  and 
Indian  parentage  feels  the  sting  of  caste.  Dominion  status 
for  India  involves  the  question  of  equality  for  its  brown 
citizens  should  they  go  to  South  Africa,  Australia  or 
other  parts  of  the  Empire  where  Hindu  immigrants  now 
suffer  many  disabilities — political,  economic,  and  social. 
In  South  Africa  where  the  doctrine  of  white  supremacy 
is  strictly  maintained,  no  Zulu,  unless  for  compelling  rea- 
sons, can  get  special  permission  to  own  a  gun.  The  same 
is  true  for  natives  in  the  wider  Transkeian  Territories. 

Conquered  Ethiopia  must  have  cost  Italy  more  in  blood 
and  treasure  than  it  could  have  repaid  if  held.  Germany 
is  fighting  for  the  return  of  African  colonies  much  of 
which  is  parched  desert,  as  in  southwest  Africa,  or  reeking 
tropics  as  in  the  Cameroons.  The  map  of  French  Co- 
lonial Africa  includes  the  Desert  of  Sahara  and  equato- 
rial areas  ill-suited  for  settlement.  The  Japanese  could 
have  profitably  outstripped  European  trade  with  an  "open 
door"  in  China  without  occasioning  the  slaughter  of  'the 
last  five  years. 

With  these  examples  in  mind,  we  may  well  ask:  Can 
the  historic  expenditures  of  blood  and  treasure  by  the 
stronger  nations  for  new  territory  be  explained  altogether 
on  economic  grounds?  Once  on  the  ground  they  too 
often  have  sought  control  not  only  over  the  property  and 
labor  power  of  subject  races,  but  over  the  lives,  the  wills, 
and  the  women  of  other  races.  Drunk  with  the  sight  of 
power,  their  prejudices  become  such  a  powerful  force  in 
group  action  that  they  often  override  or  run  counter  to 
economic  interests.  The  desire  for  ascendency  is  not  only 
a  dominant  trait  among  individuals;  it  is  exaggerated 
when  projected  into  the  collective  beliefs  of  racial  and  na- 
tional groups.  Doctrines  of  race  superiority  and  ascend- 
ency— such  as  "Aryanism"  or  "soil  and  blood" — have  been 
set  up,  like  ancient  idols,  through  such  modern  instru- 
ments as  the  radio,  to  get  the  masses  to  fall  down  and 
worship  them. 

A  clear  distinction  should  be  drawn  between  such  sub- 
jective racial  attitudes  and  the  objective  facts  of  biological 
and  psychological  differences  among  men.  Both  are  ra- 
tionalized in  ways  which  color  the  outlook  of  the  rank 
and  file  as  they  view  new  situations.  Especially  has  this 
mental  process  affected  the  dominant  white  groups  of  the 
Western  World.3  This  new  racism  is  an  exaggerated 
build-up  from  the  concept  of  race.  It  is  a  social  myth 
compounded  of  fear  and  striving  for  ascendency.  It  pro- 


duces  power  "drives"  for  dominance  which  in  our  tirr 
have  threatened  to  destroy  modern  civilization  itself  ; 
we  know  it. 

Race  "Superiority"  and  the  Struggle  for  Power 

CONFLICTS  FREQUENTLY  OCCURRED  IN  EARLIER  HISTOR 
epochs  between  groups  differing  in  heredity  and  cultur 
Each  group  tends  to  have  a  feeling  of  superiority.  As  Wi 
liam  G.  Sumner4  long  ago  brought  out  in  his  theory  i 
Ethnocentrism,  there  is  usually  conflict  or  tension  betwee 
the  "we"  group  and  the  "they"  group.  Yet  Alexander  tl 
Great  stepped  beyond  Aristotle's  philosophy  of  superk 
Greek  stock.  Roman  citizenship  was  achieved  by  me 
of  many  racial  strains.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  group  d 
visions  were  made  mainly  by  birth,  culture,  geograph; 
and  economic  status. 

Color  discrimination  is  largely  a  product  of  Europea 
expansion  into  the  Americas,  Africa,  Asia  and  other  pan 
of  the  world.  Modern  nationalistic  rivalry  has  given  ot 
dogmas  of  racial  superiority  their  widespread  acceptano 
These  have  been  fostered  mainly  by  dominant  whit 
groups  to  increase  their  prestige  and  power.  Arme^ 
with  more  efficient  weapons,  they  have  conquered  le; 
developed  peoples  of  the  earth.  Raw  material  and  elbov 
room  were  secured  in  the  conquest  of  the  New  Work 
These  have  been  cited  by  white  groups  as  proof  of  thei 
inherent  superior  capacity  over  the  natives.0  Kipling 
concept  of  "lesser  breeds  without  the  law"  had  long  ro. 
around  the  world  to  be  turned  to  use  in  our  day.  Thu 
Mussolini  claimed  he  was  carrying  Roman  "civilization! 
to  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Ethiopia;  Germany  wants  th: 
return  of  her  African  colonies  to  give  the  blacks  mor 
"kultur." 

This  cult  of  superiority  has  been  stimulated  by  anxiet 
among  the  conquerors  for  the  stability  of  their  attainer 
status.  As  one  means  of  transmitting  this  status  to  thei 
descendants  they  have  injected  sex  fears  into  folkway 
and  mores.  Similarly  political  fears  have  been  injectet 
to  sustain  the  position  of  the  rulers  once  territory  has  beet 
seized  and  a  people  subjugated.  Demagogues,  near 
statesmen,  and  dictators  have  played  upon  these  fears 
Emotional  drives  have  swept  the  masses  into  excesses  sue! 
as  the  United  States  experienced  in  clashes  with  Mexico 
such  as  the  drive  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  against  Negrc 
freedom;  and  as  that  of  the  white  settlers  against  native 
in  South  Africa.  We  are  now  witnessing  their  like  ir 
Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Yugoslavia,  and  othei 
recently  subjugated  countries,  and  in  the  persecution  ol 
Jews  all  over  Europe. 

Racism  Argues  from  Religion,  Science,  Philosophy 

RELIGIOUS  SANCTIONS  ARE  TURNED  TO  IN  SUPPORT  OF  RACIAL 
doctrines  of  this  sort.  Witness  the  so-called  curse  on  the 
descendants  of  Ham,  which  is  still  recounted  as  justifica- 
tion of  present  day  treatment  accorded  Negroes.  This 
Biblical  legend  was  first  used  to  justify  Negro  slavery. 
The  well  known  story  in  Genesis  recites  that  when  Noah 
became  drunk  with  wine  he  lay  uncovered  in  his  tent; 
that  Ham,  one  of  his  sons,  looked  unblushingly  upon  his 
naked  disgrace  and  went  out  and  told  his  brothers,  Shem 
and  Japheth.  The  latter  took  a  blanket  and  walking! 
backward  covered  their  father.  The  Old  Testament  writ 
runs  that  when  their  father  awoke  he  was  angry  at  Ham 
and  uttered  a  curse  upon  Ham's  son,  Canaan,  saying,  "A 
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vant  of  servants  shall  he  be  unto  his  brethren." 

.viry  theologians  and  ethnologists  identified  black 
descendants  of  Ham  destined  by  Holy  Writ 
x:  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  the  white 
nits  of  the  other  brothers.    This  construction  still 
dence  in  many  American  minds  as  was  brought 
In   K.  1'..  Eleazer  in  his  opening  address  at  a  confer- 
e  on  "Education  for  Southern  Citizenship"  at  Atlanta, 
"information  test"  of  328  white  high  school  students 
twelve  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  South  revealed  that 
:  third  of  them  "believed  that  the  Negro  race  is  the 
a  ot  .1  definite  curse  by  which  one  of  Noah's  sons 
s  tinned  black  and  with  his  descendants  condemned 
perpctu.il  servitude  to  the  white  man." 
•upport   for  the  dextrine  of  the  physical  and  mental 
.•rionty  of  the  darker  "races"  has  been  drawn  from 
anthropology,  psychology,  and  sociology  in  spite 
scientific  findings  to  the  contrary.    It  has  been  ladled 
the   masses   in   Europe,  Africa,  and   America.     Even 
\  inian  theory  of  organic  evolution  has  been  used 
h  here  and  abroad  to  buttress  it. 
"he  companion  doctrine  of  white  superiority  may  be 
1  to  have  originated  in  the  pseudo-science  of  philologists 
]  anthropologists  of  the  nineteenth  century.    "Aryan- 
"  was  emphasized  in  the  works  of  Count  Gobineau. 
.  rmihic.il  Nordic  type  appealed  strongly  to  the  blond, 
d  Germans  in  spite  of  denial  by  the  author  of 
h  identity.'    Teutonism,  in  turn,  became  in  Germany 
;  of  the  potent  emotional  forces  leading  to  both  World 
irs.     In  the  interval  between  them,  Hitler  revived  it 
niism."     Meanwhile  it  gained  popular  vogue  in 
icrk.i  as  "Anglo-Saxonism."     Lothrop  Stoddard'   and 
i   Grant"  gave  popular  expression  to  the  theory 
t  civilization  is  the  product  of  germ-plasm  and  that 
\ture  of  the  Nordic  strain  with  lesser  "races"  would 
dcrmine  it. 

'hysical  differences  of  race  have  been  noted  by  scientists 
ce  the  days  when  Blumenbach,  an  early  anthropologist, 
ided  them  by  color,  hair,  and  features  of  the  skull, 
ixley,  the  elder,  classified  biological  races  into  five, 
neker,  the  scholar,  defined  various  groups  and  races 
mbering  more  than  a  score,  and  Ripley  of  Harvard 
sentetl  the  concepts  of  a  tall,  blue-eyed  Nordic  race  in 
itrast  with  the  short-headed  Alpine  race  and  a  swarthy 
sj-headed  Mediterranean.  In  recent  years  anthropolo- 
ts,  according  to  the  late  Franz  Boas,  have  regarded 
ssification  of  races  by  the  length-breadth  index  applied 
the  head  and  the  other  bodily  measurements  as  of 
ibtful  or  limited  value  because  of  uncertainty  about  the 
i  physical  traits.  The  selection  of  race  types  is, 
refore,  a  subjective  process  based  upon  observed  vari- 
e  forms.9 

~o  what  extent  minor  differences  arise  from  the  re- 
ion  of  nervous  and  mental  mechanisms  to  varying 
vsical  conditions  and  to  variations  in  the  folkways  of 
lely  separated  groups  cannot  be  positively  asserted.  T. 
Garth  and  other  psychologists  have  found  that  differ- 
•es  m  intelligence,  in  color  preferences,  in  musical  dis- 
Tiin.it ion.  and  in  mental  fatigue  of  Indians,  whites,  and 
groes  arc  either  too  slight  to  be  of  any  importance  or 
jld  be  explained  by  selection  and  nurture.  They  con- 
dc  that  there  is  no  scientific  ground  as  yet  for  assuming 
>  superior  or  inferior  mental  strains  among  the  races 
men."  At  a  recent  meeting,  the  American  Anthropo- 
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logical  Association  unanimously  passed  this  resolution: 

Race  involves  the  inheritance  of  similar  physical  variations 
by  large  groups  of  mankind,  but  its  psychological  and  cul- 
tural connotations,  if  they  exist,  have  not  been  ascertained 
by  science. 

Cultural  differences  are  now  generally  accepted  by  com- 
petent authorities  as  largely  if  not  wholly  the  outcome  of 
varied  environmental  and  sociological  conditions.  After 
a  full  review  of  the  scientific  facts,  Boas  says: 

The  only  safe  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  careful  tests 
reveal  a  marked  dependence  of  mental  reactions  upon  condi- 
tions of  life  and  that  all  racial  differences  which  have  been 
established  thus  far  arc  so  much  subject  to  outer  circum- 
stances that  no  proof  can  be  given  of  innate  racial  differences. 

One  school  of  historians  has  argued  that  all  the  great 
civilizations  of  the  past  were  the  product  of  Aryan  stocks. 
This  has  been  solemnly  asserted  by  students  and  theo- 
logians in  the  face  of  increasing  evidence  of  Negroid  cul- 
tures in  the  Nile  Valley  and  other  African  regions,  no 
less  than  of  age-old  Chinese  cultures  in  Asia  and  of  In- 
dian civilizations  in  South  and  Central  America. 

The  interrelations  of  race  and  war  are  more  acute  today 
largely  because  dominant  white  groups  have  seized  upon 
obvious  racial  and  cultural  differences  as  proofs  of  the 
superiority  of  themselves.  Racial  differences  only  become 
serious  problems  when  made  so  by  the  subjective  interpre- 
tation of  a  warped  racism. 

Racism  as  a  War  Danger 

AT    THE     SAME     TIME     THAT     SCIENCE     IS     EXPLODING     THESE 

myths,  and  true  religion,  history,  and  philosophy  are  ex- 
punging them,  the  darker  races  of  the  Americas,  of 
Asia  and  of  Africa  are  slowly  awakening  to  their  position. 
The  ideology  inculcated  in  them  to  keep  them  subordinate 
is  melting  before  the  sun  of  their  own  racial  loyalty.  They 
have  come  to  realize  the  raw  deal  they  have  experienced. 

Herein  lies  danger,  no  less  than  deliverance.  There  arc 
clashing  tides  of  color.  Power  politics  and  the  "reeking 
tube  and  iron  shard"  cannot  much  longer  keep  the  "in- 
ferior races"  under.  In  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  we 
find  more  and  more  of  them  aroused,  fearful,  suspicious 
and  embittered.  These  groups  will  bear  the  serfdom  they 
suffer  just  so  long  as  they  feel  they  cannot  successfully 
resist  and  no  longer.  They  are  looking  upon  the  present 
European  struggle  of  arms  with  hopes  and  fears. 

Peace  cannot  be  achieved  alone  by  military  and  naval 
might,  even  in  times  like  these  when  force  must  be  an- 
swered by  force.  World  peace  cannot  be  maintained  in 
any  case  if  the  white  peoples  cling  to  such  might  to  con- 
trol the  darker  races.  Until  their  thinking  is  no  longer 
warped  by  the  doctrine  of  racial  superiority,  this  dogma 
will  rise  up  like  Banquo's  ghost  to  plague  them. 

Peace  is  a  product  of  mutual  respect;  of  equal  status 
and  opportunity.  So  long  as  dominant  groups  deny  basic 
rights  to  weaker  racial  minorities  so  long  will  there  be 
wars  and  rumors  of  war.  The  leaders  of  peace  must  find 
ways  and  means  to  remove  the  myths  of  racism  from  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  peoples  of  the  world;  to  teach 
them  that  prestige  springs  from  good  will;  that  safety  of 
economic,  family,  and  national  values  lies  in  justice  and  in 
friendly  relations  between  races  and  groups.  For  peace  is 
a  creature  of  the  mind  and  of  the  spirit. 
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Sacred  Music  (Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art) 


Girls  with  Paletas 


Butcher  Boy 


Southern  Neighbors 


by  DORIS  ROSENTHAL 

For  the  past  ten  years  Doris  Rosenthal  has  been 
sharing  her  delight  in  the  people  of  Mexico.  Two 
Guggenheim  Fellowships  enabled  this  teacher  of 
art  in  a  New  York  City  high  school  to  paint  in 
remote  villages  below  the  Rio  Grande.  Now  in  her 
spare  time  from  school  duties  she  makes  the  grace 
and  appealing  simplicity  of  the  people,  the  exotic 
letting,  come  to  life  in  paintings  full  of  rhythm 
and  color.  Seven  American  museums  have  pur- 
chased Miss  Rosenthal's  appealing  paintings. 


Boy  in  White 


By  the  Sea 


Why  Not  Candor  in  Small  Bank  Loans? 


by  ROLF  NUGENT 


Charges  for  thousands  of  such  loans  are  computed  in  a  way  that  makes 
the  rate  of  interest  appear  to  be  lower  than  it  is.  The  great  majority  of 
American  bankers  have  yet  to  be  aroused  to  the  dangers  for  borrowers  and ! 
for  banks  in  this  practice  of  "borrowers  beware": — by  the  director  of  the 
Department  of  Consumer  Credit  Studies,  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 


OVER  FORTY  STATE  LEGISLATURES  ARE  MEETING  THIS  YEAR  AND 

a  number  of  them  are  likely  to  be  faced  with  a  highly  con- 
troversial problem  on  the  home  front.  In  recent  years  sev- 
eral thousand  banks  have  entered  the  field  of  personal  in- 
stalment loans.  Some  of  them  on  a  large  scale.  In  many 
states  their  charges  for  such  loans  are  higher  than  those 
allowed  by  banking  and  usury  laws.  Foreseeing  a  great 
expansion  of  postwar  demand  for  consumer  credit  and 
a  continuing  decline  in  the  demand  for  commercial  loans, 
a  growing  number  of  bankers  associations  are  now  seek- 
ing legislative  sanction  for  these  charges. 

The  underlying  question  is  not  whether  banks  should 
be  authorized  to  make  personal  loans  at  profitable  rates. 
Banks  are  capable  of  making  such  loans  at  lower  cost 
than  any  other  type  of  lending  agency,  and  there  is  gen- 
eral agreement  that  they  should  be  encouraged  to  engage 
in  this  business.  The  controversy  arises  solely  over  the 
method  of  computing  what  the  small  borrower  must  pay. 

Some  bankers  insist  that  they  should  be  permitted  to 
discount  their  charges  and  to  assess  fines  for  delinquency. 
This  method  has  been  resorted  to  by  most  commercial 
banks  which  make  personal  loans  and  by  industrial  banks 
and  discount  loan  companies  in  certain  states.  Under  it, 
interest  and  other  charges  are  taken  in  advance  from  the 
face  amount  of  the  note  signed  by  the  borrower.  That  is, 
the  bank  discounts  them. 

Let  us  see  what  this  means.  For  example,  you  may 
need  some  extra  money  right  now  to  meet  your  income 
tax  in  March.  You  sign  a  note  for  $100,  payable  in  twelve 
monthly  instalments.  If  your  bank  discounts  this  at  6 
percent,  you  get  not  $100  but  the  use  of  $94  for  one  month 
and  the  use  of  smaller  and  smaller  sums  in  each  succeed- 
ing month  by  virtue  of  your  instalment  payments.  In 
reality,  then,  you  have  the  use  of  an  average  of  only  $50.92 
for  the  year  for  that  discount  charge  of  $6.  Your  interest 
rate  is  not  6  percent  but  very  nearly  twice  that.  If  in- 
vestigation, service  and  insurance  charges  are  collected 
(also  in  advance),  the  interest  rate  goes  up  accordingly — 
many  instances  to  25  percent  or  higher.  And  if  you  are 
delinquent  on  any  month's  instalment  you  may  find  your- 
self fined  an  extra  5  percent  on  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  bank  commissioners,  legis- 
lators, and  students  of  the  problem  who  believe  that  this 
discount  method  leads  inevitably  to  misunderstanding  by 
the  small  borrower  as  to  the  true  rate  of  charge.  They 
urge,  therefore,  that  banks — as  a  condition  of  charging 
rates  on  this  class  of  loans  higher  than  those  permitted 
them  in  their  ordinary  transactions — should  be  required  to 
compute  ;and  to  state  their  charges  as  an  inclusive  simple 
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interest   rate  calculated  on  the  schedule  of  unpaid  ba! 
ances  remaining  as  the  instalment  payments  bring  tha 
principal  down. 

This  method  has  long  been  recommended  by  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation's  Department  of  Consumer  Credit 
Studies  for  all  agencies  which  make  personal  instalment 
loans.  Under  it,  the  borrower  receives  the  full  amount  of 
his  loan  and  signs  a  note  promising  to  repay  this  sura 
with  charges  computed  as  above. 

Credit  unions  and  regulated  small  loan  companies; 
which  together  with  banks  constitute  the  leading  con- 
sumer instalment  credit  agencies,  are  already  required  inji 
most  states  to  compute  their  charges  at  an  inclusive  per- 
centage rate.  Nonetheless,  proposals  to  apply  this  prin- 
ciple of  rate  computation  to  legislation  authorizing  banks 
to  conduct  a  personal  loan  business  have  given  rise  to  a 
storm  of  protest.  Banking  publications  have  carried  many 
columns  of  one-sided  arguments  on  the  subject,  and  the 
daily  newspapers  in  some  cities  have  picked  up  these 
stories. 

Bugaboo  of  the  Small  Loan  Business 

UNFORTUNATELY  THE  DEBATE  HAS  BEEN  CLOUDED  BY  REPEATED 
assertions  that  the  pressure  for  simple  interest  rates  has  - 
come  from  the  small  loan  companies,  which  are  presumed 
in  some  undisclosed  way  to  gain  a  competitive  advantage 
if  kindred  requirements  are  applied  to  the  banks.  Op- 
ponents of  the  discount  and  fee  method  have  been  at- 
tacked as  playing  the  small  loan  company's  game. 

In  Wisconsin,  for  example,  Bank  Commissioner  Robert 
K.  Henry  has  become  a  target  because  he  recommended 
legislation  requiring  banks  to  compute  their  personal  loan 
charges  at  a  percentage  rate  on  unpaid  balances.  Speak- 
ing of  this  proposal,  the  chairman  of  the  Wisconsin  Bank- 
ers Association's  legislative  committee  said,  "We  resent 
a  loan  company  seeking  legislation  to  regulate  banks." 

Mr.  Henry,  himself  a  veteran  banker,  replied :  "This  is  - 
my  bill  and  mine  alone.  ...  I  am  introducing  it  because 
of  convictions  I  have  had  for  many  years,  because  I  think 
it  is  fair  and  just  for  the  public,  and  because  I  think  it 
will  insure  banks  against  what  might  become  a  scandal." 

The  Russell  Sage  Foundation  has  been  similarly  ac- 
cused, even  though  its  department  is  merely  reasserting 
principles  for  which  it  has  fought  for  thirty  years.  Thus 
the  chairman  of  the  Consumer  Credit  Council  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association  commended  the  Founda- 
tion for  its  "interest  in  seeing  that  injustices  of  the  high 
rate  unlicensed  lenders  are  corrected,"  but  ascribed  its 
"interest  in  a  model  personal,  loan  statute  for  banks"  to 
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lotivcs  "entirely  foreign"  to  its  "worthy  purpose."    Less 

•sponsible  partisans  have  spread  rumors  that  the  Founda- 

on  has  substantial  investments  in  small  loan  companies, 

hich  it  is  seeking  to  protect.*    The  question  is  obviously 

live  one  to  induce  such  invective  and  it  is  high  time  to 

arify  the  issues  and  bring  the  facts  out  into  the  open. 

Let's  begin  with  the  bugaboo  of  the  small  loan  business, 

hich  has  served  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  great 

lajority  of  bankers  from  the  main  issues. 

True,  some  small  loan  companies  have  urged  banks  to 

ate  their  charges  in  terms  of  inclusive  percentage  rates. 

i  an  open  letter  to  bankers  last  April,  Byrd  E.  Henderson, 

resident  of  the  Household  Finance  Corporation,  said: 

The  issue  is  a  choice  between  two  courses  of  action  which 
•e  open  to  all  the  institutions  which  make  such  loans,  my 
rnipany  included.  We  believe  that  all  agencies  which  make 
nail,  instalment  consumer  loans  should  advertise,  compute, 

icct  their  entire  charge  as  a  simple  percentage  rate  on 

^lining  unpaid  principal  balances.  .  .  .  The  exclusive  use 

this  method  seems  to  us  to  be  required  by  ordinary  busi- 

.lesmanship,  because  it  will  prevent  abuses  by  irre- 
onsible  units.  .  .  . 

This  is  by  no  means  the  attitude  of  the  small  loan  busi- 
ss  as  a  whole.  The  requirement  that  charges  be  com- 
ited  at  inclusive  percentage  rates  was  imposed  upon  the 
nail  loan  business  by  law — at  first  over  its  virtually 
lanimous  opposition.  Even  today  a  considerable  seg- 
cnt  of  the  business  would  relish  the  opportunity  to 
cape  the  disclosure  of  charges  in  such  terms  that  the 
iplicant  can  understand  them  and  make  satisfactory  com- 
irisons.  That  has  caused  many  persons  to  think  twice 
fore  borrowing  and  exerted  a  healthy  competitive  pres- 
rc  for  reduction  of  charges. 

Banks  themselves  have  natural  advantages  in  any 
uitable  competition.  Through  the  use  of  cheap  deposit 
ads,  both  their  capital  costs  and  taxes  are  lower  than 
ose  of  non-banking  lenders.  They  start  with  an  exist- 
g  clientele  developed  through  other  activities,  and  per- 
nal  loans  can  frequently  be  handled  as  a  side  line  with 
tie  additional  overhead.  To  the  extent  that  banks 
arge  lower  rates  than  small  loan  companies,  and  most 
them  do,  the  requirement  of  candor  would  be  clearly 
their  interest.  To  the  extent  that  banks  get  higher 
arges  than  loan  companies,  and  some  of  them  do,  small 
in  companies  would  gain  by  bringing  this  out  in  the 
•>cn.  Borrowers  would  gain  on  both  counts. 
The  truth  is  that  competition  between  banks  and  small 
in  companies  is  relatively  limited.  Banks  lend  primarily 
endorsed  notes,  while  small  loan  companies  make 
ans  generally  on  single-name  and  husband-and-wife 
>tes,  either  unsecured  or  secured  by  household  furni- 
re.  These  types  of  lending  are  not  directly  comparable 
her  in  technique,  or  cost,  or  consumer  appeal. 
If  small  loan  companies  were  out  to  keep  the  banks 
am  the  personal  loan  field,  they  could  be  expected  to  at- 
k  the  policy  of  permitting  depositors'  funds  to  be  used 

•The    Russell    Sage    Foundation    was   chartered   by    special    Act    of    the 
Legislature  in    1907    for  the  improvement   of   social   and   living 
•feat   In   the   United   States.      It  operates   on   the   income   from   l    prin- 
I    fund   of   Jl  5,000,000    established    by    Mrs.    Russell    Sage,    and    has   no 
r  income.      Neither  the   Foundation  nor  any  member  of  the   «taff  of  its 
artment  of  Consumer  Credit   Studies  has  ever  had  an  investment   in,  or 
eired     anv     income     from,     a     commercial     small     loan    company.       The 
indation    has    always    had,    as    have    many    religious,    educational,    and 
institutions  in  New  York  City,  an  investment  in  the  certificates 
contribution    of    the    Provident    Tx>an    Society    of    New    York,    a    semi- 
linth ropic    institution    which    makes    pawnbrokinc   loans   at    a    rate   of    Vi 
cent    i    month — a    small    fraction    of    the    rate    charged    by    commercial 


in  a  field  which  differs  so  substantially  from  traditional 
banking  practice  and  which  lacks  the  safety  and  quick 
liquidity  that  have  been  customarily  sought  for  bank  in- 
vestments. The  validity  of  such  a  contention  is  extremely 
doubtful.  But  strangely  enough,  it  has  been  used  by 
commercial  banks  in  New  York  to  prevent  mutual  sav- 
ings banks  from  making  personal  loans.  Small  loan  com- 
panies themselves  have  not  resorted  to  similar  tactics, 
and  until  they  do,  the  competitive  bugaboo  can  be  laid  to 
rest. 

A  Well-Seasoned  Yardstick 

WHAT  THEN  ANIMATES  THOSE  WHO  FAVOR  THIS  REFORM? 
Simply  the  conviction,  born  of  experience,  that  the  best 
interests  of  borrowers,  of  lenders,  and  of  the  public  are 
served  by  using  a  readily-comprehensible  common  meth- 
od of  expressing  and  computing  charges  for  personal 
loans.  This  is  not  grade-labeling.  There  are  many  kinds 
and  qualities  of  loans — differences  in  amounts,  in  security 
requirements,  and  in  other  conditions  which  are  quite 
apparent  to  the  borrower.  The  proposal  is  more  precisely 
comparable  with  the  requirement  that  weight  and  volume 
be  recorded  on  packages  and  other  containers.  It  requires 
those  who  make  loans  to  consumers  to  use  the  same 
scales  in  weighing  out  and  pricing  their  wares. 

The  principle  is  not  new.  Interest  has  been  defined 
universally  as  a  charge  for  the  use  of  money.  Both  in 
popular  conception  and  in  the  courts,  the  rate  of  interest 
expresses  the  relationship  between  three  factors :  the  charge 
made,  the  sum  lent,  and  the  time  for  which  the  borrower 
has  its  use.  To  go  back  a  bit: 

The  very  earliest  regulatory  small  loan  law,  enacted  in  New 
York  State  in  1895,  required  money  lenders  to  compute  their 
charges  at  a  percentage  rate  on  unpaid  principal  balances. 

In  1908,  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay,  professor  of  social 
legislation  at  Columbia  University,  drafted  a  model  small 
loan  law  which  contained  a  similar  provision. 

In  1910,  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  established  a  depart- 
ment to  search  for  remedies  for  the  loan  shark  problem.  Its 
legislative  recommendations  have  consistently  included  the 
requirement  of  an  inclusive  percentage  rate  on  unpaid  bal- 
ances. 

This  has  been  true  of  its  Uniform  Small  Loan  Law,  seven 
successive  drafts  of  which  have  been  published  by  the  Founda- 
tion since  1916. 

The  Uniform  Pawnbroking  Law  published  by  the  Founda- 
tion in  1923  contains  a  similar  rate-of-charge  provision. 

Today,  almost  all  credit  union  statutes  and  regulatory  small 
loan  statutes  require  charges  to  be  stated  and  computed  as 
percentage  rates  on  unpaid  balances. 

The  Foundation's  Department  of  Consumer  Credit  Studies 
has  repeatedly  urged  kindred  provisions  with  respect  to  the 
personal  loan  charges  of  banks.  In  1935,  at  the  request  of  the 
superintendent  of  banks  in  New  York,  it  participated  in 
drafting  a  bill  which,  while  permitting  discounts,  required 
charges  to  be  stated  in  simple  interest  in  notes  and  in  ad- 
vertisements. However,  the  advertising  provision  was  strick- 
en out  at  the  time  of  passage,  with  result  that  the  original 
intent  to  compel  disclosure  of  the  rate  of  charge  has  been 
largely  nullified. 

After  further  exploration  of  the  problem  of  applying 
personal  loan  legislation  to  both  state  and  national  banks, 
our  department  developed  and  recently  circulated  a  tenta- 
tive draft  of  a  model  law  as  a  basis  for  comment  and  dis- 
cussion. Its  requirements  are  exceedingly  moderate  as 
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compared  with  the  do's,  don'ts,  and  penalties  of  the  Uni- 
form Small  Loan  Law,  but  the  draft  includes  a  specific 
provision  for  computation  of  charges  in  simple  interest. 

Now  it  matters  very  little  how  charges  are  stated  or  com- 
puted in  large  commercial-loan  transactions.  The  borrow- 
ers concerned  are  generally  able  to  make  fine  cost  calcula- 
tions and  to  bargain  for  the  best  terms.  But  for  small 
personal  loans,  where  borrowers  are  likely  to  be  unskilled 
in  interest  computations  and  pressed  by  need  or  ignorance 
to  take  the  first  offer,  the  method  employed  becomes  high- 
ly important.  Let  me  recapitulate  the  advantages  of  the 
requirement  that  charges  be  computed  as  inclusive  per- 
centages of  unpaid  principal  balances.  This  method: 

Reveals  the  cost  of  borrowing  in  unmistakable  terms. 

Assists  the  borrower  in  choosing  the  lowest  cost  loan. 

Prevents  the  lender  from  increasing  the  agreed  rate  of 
charge. 

Encourages  the  borrower  to  get  out  of  debt  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

Permits  him  to  repay  the  loan  without  sacrifice  any  time 
he  can  get  the  money  more  cheaply  elsewhere. 

Where  Some  Bankers  Disagree 

THESE  ADVANTAGES  WOULD  PROBABLY  BE  ADMITTED  AS  SUB- 
stantial  by  bankers  generally  if  the  requirement  were 
confined  to  small  loan  companies,  pawnbrokers,  and 
credit  unions.  But  officials  of  the  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation have  vigorously  denied  its  propriety  when  ap- 
plied to  banks.  They  have  advanced  five  arguments  in 
support  of  their  position: 

1.  That  discounting  interest  is  traditional  with  banks  and  the 
statement  of  charges  in  simple  interest  rates  would,  there- 
fore, compel  a  change  in  established  bank  practices. 

2.  That  discounts  permit  loan  costs  to  be  expressed  in  dollars, 
which  borrowers  understand  more  readily  than  percentages. 

3.  That  banks,  which  are  reputable  and  already  highly  regu- 
lated, need  no  additional  regulation. 

4.  That  banks  would  have  to  increase  their  charges  if  they 
were  compelled   to  state  and   to   compute   them   in   simple 
interest. 

5.  That  it  would  be  undignified  for  banks  to  have  to  state 
their  charges  in  the  same  way  as  small  loan  companies. 

Let  us  examine  each  of  these  arguments  in  turn. 

1.  Tradition.  It  is  true  that  the  practice  of  discounting  in- 
terest in  advance  has  been  common  among  banks.    For 
commercial  bills  and  trade  acceptances,  discounts  are  uni- 
versally used.    For  ordinary  loans  to  customers,  however, 
interest  is  collected  far  more  frequently  on  unpaid  bal- 
ances.   Most  banks  are  currently  discounting  interest  on 
personal  instalment  loans,  but  there  is  nothing  inherent 
in  their  nature  to  make  the  discount  device  essential  or 
even  desirable.    On  the  contrary,  its  chief  advantage  in 
that  field  has  been  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  lower  in- 
terest rate  than  actually  obtained. 

2.  Dollar  costs.     The  argument  that  borrowers  can  un- 
derstand dollar  costs  more  readily  than  percentage  rates 
was  advanced  long  ago  by  money  lenders  who  wished  to 
avoid  disclosure  of  their  true  rates  of  charge  under  the 
Uniform  Small  Loan  Law.    It  is  impressive  only  to  the 
uninitiated  and  loses  point  when  it  is  carefully  explored. 


Let  Bank  Commissioner  Henry  of  Wisconsin  express 
himself  on  this  question.  In  answer  to  Walter  B.  French,' 
deputy  manager  of  the  American  Bankers  Association, 
he  said: 

Your  statement  that  the  common  denominator  of  a  loan 
transaction  is  dollars  not  percentage  is  not  only  astounding 
but  revolutionary.  ...  I  have  made  thousands  of  bank  loans 
and  rarely  has  a  borrower  asked  me  how  much  a  loan  would 
cost  in  dollars  and  cents.  .  .  .  The  question  has  been,  "What 
rate  do  I  have  to  pay."  .  .  .  Since  the  beginning  of  banking, 
the  charge  for  the  use  of  money  loaned  has  been  expressed 
in  terms  of  interest  and  to  deny  that  would  be  the  height  of 
folly.  When  the  savings  depositor  lends  his  money  to  the 
bank,  is  payment  to  him  expressed  in  terms  of  dollars  or 
percentage? 

A,  great  economist  once  said,  "If  there  were  no  price 
system  we  would  have  to  invent  one."  Similarly,  if  there 
were  no  means  of  expressing  the  "price"  of  loans  in  a 
formula  which  comprehends  both  amount  and  time,  every 
lending  agency  would  be  struggling  to  find  one  for  its 
own  salvation. 

Moreover,  if  an  accurate  statement  of  dollar  charges  is 
to  be  made,  the  agency  that  discounts  at  6  percent  would 
have  to  say,  "We  charge  $6  for  the  use  of  an  average 
amount  of  $50.92  for  one  year."  The  average  amount  lent 
would  decrease  as  the  discount  rate  increases. 

An  instalment  loan  is  not  something  that  can  be  tied 
up  in  a  package  and  sold  over  the  counter  as  a  specific 
unit.  Only  a  very  small  fraction  of  such  loans  are  paid 
precisely  according  to  schedule.  Some  instalments  are  de- 
linquent; others  are  paid  ahead  of  time.  And  many  loans 
— the  number  has  frequently  been  estimated  at  as  high 
as  75  percent  for  banks — are  refinanced  before  the  last 
payment  has  been  made.  Under  these  circumstances,  an 
initial  dollar  charge  is  virtually  meaningless,  and  it  may 
be  deliberately  misleading  if,  as  the  result  of  delinquency 
or  refinancing,  the  rate  of  charge  is  substantially  increased.' 

Statements  of  dollar  costs  of  typical  loans  provide  very 
useful  supplementary  information  but  only  when  rates' 
of  charge  have  been  established. 

3.  Protection  to  borrowers.  The  argument  that  banks  are 
reputable  and  already  highly  regulated  and,  therefore, 
need  no  further  regulation  to  control  their  personal  loan 
practices,  smacks  strongly  of  special  pleading.  Certainly 
banks  are  generally  reputable,  yet  an  elaborate  system  of 
regulation  has  been  necessary  to  prevent  instances  of  dis- 
honesty and  to  assure  solvency.  Certainly  banks  arc 
highly  regulated,  but  the  regulation  has  been  limited 
largely  to  the  protection  of  depositors.  No  banker  who 
has  any  knowledge  of  the  national  picture  could  deny 
that  a  large  part  of  the  personal  loan  business  now  being 
operated  by  banks  is  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  law. 

It  is  true  that  the  personal  loan  charges  of  many  banks 
are  exceedingly  moderate.    One  bank  in  New  York  City 
discounts   its   notes  at  3.5  percent,  a  charge   which  isi 
uniquely  low  in  the  history  of  personal  loans.    Discounts  i 
of  5  and  6  percent,  which  are  also  reasonable  for  the  kind> 
of  loans  made,  are  common.    There  are,  however,  two' 
objectionable  features  to  such  charges. 

First,  low  as  they  are,  the  borrower  is  given  the  im-i 
pression  that  the  price  is  lower  than  it  actually  is.  The  • 
true  rate  of  charge  on  a  note  discounted  at  3.5  percent 
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nd  payable  in  monthly  instalments  over  the  period  of  a 
ear  is  6.7  percent  a  year.    If  the  note  is  discounted  at 
percent,  the  true  rate  is  11.8  percent  a  year,  or  about  1 
erccnt  a  month.* 

Actual  interest  rates  arc  rarely,  if  ever,  quoted  in  bank 
dvcrtiscments.  On  the  contrary,  the  discount  rate  i-. 
equently  represented  as  though  it  were  an  interest  rate, 
or  instance,  advertisements  have  frequently  offered  "per- 
nal  loans  at  bank  rates"  or  "loans  at  6  percent"  when  the 
ue  rate  of  charge  was  close  to  12  percent  a  year.  Even 
hen  a  discount  rate  is  clearly  stated  as  such,  most  bor- 
\vi-i  ^  confuse  it  with  an  interest  rate. 

M-ral  years  ago  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  found 
at  advertisements  of  a  "6  percent  plan"  by  sales  finance 
jmpanies  "misled  and  deceived  a  substantial  part  of  the 
irchasing  public  into  the  erroneous  and  mistaken  be- 
ef" that  they  contemplated  an  interest  charge  of  6  per- 
nt  a  year  when,  in  fact,  the  charge  amounted  "to  ap- 
roximately  11.5  percent  simple  interest."    The  findings 
ad  order  of  the  commission  were  upheld  by  the  Circuit 
x)urt  of  Appeals  and  the  Supreme  Court.    It  is  strange 
find  banks  asking  for  legislation  that  would  validate 
e  same  kind  of  advertising  on  their  part. 
A  second  objection  is  that,  while  the  true  interest  rate 
double  the  quoted  rate  when  loans  are  paid  according 
schedule,  it  may  be  still  higher  if  loans  are  delinquent 
refinanced.    When  loans  are  paid  off  in  short  periods 
ul  no  rebate  of  the  unearned  discount  is  allowed,  rates 
charge  may  be  extremely  high  even  when  the  discount 
te  is  very  low.    And  in  typical  transactions,  when  loans 
ave  been  delinquent  and  refinanced  before  maturity,  I 
ave  seen  cases  where  the  annual  interest  rates  on  loans 
fered  at  6  percent  discount  were'  as  high  as  22  percent. 
Banks  that  charge  only  a  3.5,  5  or  6  percent  discount  are, 
owever,  in  the  minority.   In  states  where  the  conventional 
terest  rate  is  8  or  10  percent  a  year,  these  figures  become 
e  common  discount  rate  for  personal  loans.  Other  banks, 
hich  offer  loans  at  6  or  8  percent  discount,  often  charge 
2  percent  investigation   fee  in  addition.     When  such 
wns  are  paid  according  to  schedule,  the  actual  interest 
te  goes  up  to  16.1  percent  and  20.5  percent  a  year.    If 
lyments  are  delinquent  or  if  loans  are  refinanced,  actual 
tes  mount  beyond  that. 

Other  banks  make  even  higher  charges  for  part  or  all 
their  personal  loans.  Here  are  a  few  transactions  among 
e  many  which  have  come  to  my  attention  which  illus- 
ate  the  high  interest  charges  which  have  crept  into  bank- 
g  practice: 

A  leading  bank  in  California  made  a  charge  of  $7.50  on  a 
oan"  of  $50  payable  in  ten  monthly  instalments.  The 
mplc  interest  rate  is  38.5  percent  a  year  if  paid  on  schedule, 
id  if  the  loan  is  refinanced  or  delinquent  it  goes  still  higher. 
A  bank  in  Wilkcs  Barre,  Pa.,  lent  $100  in  exchange  for 
note  for  $114  payable  in  twelve  monthly  instalments.  In 
Idition  to  an  interest  discount  of  $6.93,  there  was  an  in- 
stigation fee  of  $2,  a  bank  service  fee  of  $2.78,  and  "in- 
irance  charges"  of  $2.29.  The  true  interest  rate  would  be 
5.8  percent  a  year  if  the  loan  was  paid  on  schedule.  If  rc- 
:wed  at  the  end  of  five  months,  even  if  there  were  no  fines 
id  a  full  rebate  of  unearned  interest  were  given,  the  rate 
ould  exceed  30  percent  a  year. 

A  bank  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  discounts  interest  at  7.5 
rrccnt,  charges  an  investigation  fee  of  $2,  and  a  3  percent 

*The  "constant  ratio"  method  has  been  used  in  converting  discount  rates 
to  interest  rates  in  this  article. 


credit-insurance  fee  in  lieu  of  endorsers.  Its  real  interest  rate 
on  a  $100  loan  is  26.4  percent  a  year,  if  paid  on  schedule. 
In  order  to  estimate  what  the  rates  would  be  in  practice,  I 
have  applied  this  bank's  charges  to  a  typical  loan  transaction 
involving  small  prepayments,  minor  delinquencies,  and  a  re- 
newal after  the  loan  had  run  for  six  and  a  half  months.  The 
resulting  rate  of  charge  is  2.8  percent  a  month  or  33.6  percent 
a  year,  even  if  a  full  rebate  of  the  unearned  discount  is  given. 

It  will  be  asked:  How  can  banks  get  such  charges? 
What  about  the  usury  laws?  The  answer  lies  in  the  fact 
that  severe  penalties  for  usury  do  not  apply  to  banks  in 
most  jurisdictions.  Penalties  for  usury  have  been  moder- 
ated so  far  as  banks  are  concerned  in  order  to  prevent 
depositors  from  being  endangered  by  suits  over  the  col- 
lection of  usurious  bank  loans.  Consequently,  it  would 
not  pay  small  borrowers  to  plead  usury  in  the  courts. 

4.  Costs.    The  argument  that  further  regulation  will  in- 
crease costs  has  been  used  to  resist  the  passage  of  every 
desirable  piece  of  social  legislation.    All  such  legislation, 
whether  pertaining  to  child  labor,  to  workmen's  compen- 
sation, to  bank  examinations,  or  to  small  loans,  imposes 
additional  costs  on  the  enterprise  affected.    Yet  these  laws 
have  frequently  produced  economies  that  more  than  off- 
set the  additional  costs. 

Charges  of  small  loan  companies,  for  instance,  have 
been  dramatically  reduced  by  regulatory  laws  requiring 
the  computation  of  charges  on  unpaid  principal  balances, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  a  different  result  when 
the  same  requirement  is  applied  to  personal  loans  by 
hunks.  Credit  unions,  whose  techniques  of  lending  arc 
more  nearly  like  those  of  banks,  have  thrived  under  laws 
requiring  computation  of  interest  on  unpaid  balances  at 
rates  of  charge  far  lower  than  those  of  many  banks.  In 
Connecticut,  a  number  of  banks  are  operating  successfully 
at  a  rate  of  1  percent  a  month  calculated  on  unpaid  bal- 
ances; and,  in  New  York,  mutual  savings  banks  have  re- 
peatedly asked  the  legislature  for  similar  privileges. 

Computations  of  charges  on  unpaid  balances  can  be 
made  with  great  speed  and  at  very  low  cost.  Charges  can 
be  precomputed,  the  sum  of  principal  and  charges  divided 
into  equal  or  rounded  payments,  and  adjustment  for  pre- 
payments and  delinquency  can  be  made  at  the  time  of  the 
final  payment.  This  procedure  is  no  more  costly  than 
discounting  if  pro  rata  rebates  are  given  and  fines  are  re- 
lated to  the  degree  of  delinquency. 

5.  Dignity.     The  final  argument  that  it  is  undignified  for 
banks  to  be  compelled  to  state  their  charges  in  the  same 
way  as  small  loan  companies  can  be  dismissed  very  briefly. 
Handsome  is  as  handsome  does.    The  dignity  of  the  per- 
sonal loan  operations  of  banks  depends  upon  the  fairness, 
honesty,  and  social  conscience  with  which  they  are  con- 
ducted and  not  upon  the  method  used  to  compute  interest. 

The  Nub  of  the  Matter 

BEHIND  ALL  THE  ARGUMENTS  THAT  HAVE  BEEN  ADVANCED  IN 
favor  of  discounts  and  fees — underlying  all  the  attacks 
upon  the  proponents  of  a  simple  interest  computation — 
is  one  single  cause:  Those  bankers  who  have  taken  the 
lead  in  opposition  do  not  want  to  tell  the  truth  about  their 
interest  rates.  It  is  not  that  simple  interest  calculations 
are  strange  or  restrictive  or  costly  or  undignified  for  banks, 
but  simply  that  the  ncknowledg-  (Continued  on  page  112) 
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"One  nation  indivisible,"  declare  the  750  participants  and  10,000  spectators  at  a  great  folk  festival  of  various 
national  groups  last  July  4.  Mayor  Jasper  McLevy,  second  from  the  right,  leads  the  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  flag 

Bridgeport  Builds  Americans 


by  ELSIE  McCORMICI 

How  a  Connecticut  city's  friendliness  towards  its  foreign-born — there  an 
35  nationalities  in  this  community  of  150,000 — carries  over  from  the  morn 
placid  days  to  make  for  wartime  unity  and  vigor. 


HIGLINE  TASHJIAN,  A  LITTLE,  INTENSE,  DARK-BROWED  WOM- 
an,  born  of  Armenian  parents,  sits  in  the  Remington  Arms 
plant  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  feeding  half-finished  bullets 
into  a  clattering  machine.  When  her  work  is  done,  she 
goes  home  to  cook  and  clean  and  check  up  on  her  four 
children.  She  devotes  every  penny  of  the  money  she 
earns  to  buying  war  bonds.  The  family  gets  along  on 
the  proceeds  of  her  husband's  small  grocery  store. 

She  had  been  a  weaver  of  Oriental  rugs,  and  the  transi- 
tion from  her  tranquil  little  town  in  Turkey  to  an  Amer- 
ican industrial  city  seemed  almost  as  violent  as  moving  to 
another  planet.  In  many  another  American  community 
she  might  have  remained  alien,  misunderstood,  even  hos- 
tile. Yet  now  she  is  one  of  thousands  who  owe  their  deep 
feeling  for  this  country  to  Bridgeport's  wise  and  friendly 
attitude  toward  its  foreign-born. 

John  Paray,  born  in  Russia,  for  years  had  cherished  the 
dream  of  owning  his  own  home.  At  last  he  found  a  little 
house  with  a  garden  that  exactly  suited  his  family.  All  he 
had  to  do  was  draw  from  the  bank  the  $5,100  he  had  so 
painfully  saved.  And  he  did  draw  it  out — but  he  put 
every  dollar  of  it  into  war  bonds. 

"This  country  needs  my  money,"  says  Paray.  "Our 
house  can  wait." 

The  Jacob  Levines,  also  born  in  Russia,  recently  turned 
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in  five  good  tires,  taken  right  off  the  Levine  family  cai 
"We  can  walk,"  they  say.  "America  has  more  use  for  thi 
rubber  than  we  have." 

Such  loyalty,  which  puts  many  native-born  American 
to  shame,  did  not  just  happen.  For  years  Bridgeport  ha. 
been  deliberately  and  intelligently  trying  to  make  its  for 
eign-born  groups  feel  welcome,  to  bring  them  into  thf 
life  of  the  community,  and  to  offer  them  individua 
friendship,  untainted  by  condescension  or  bleakly  imper 
sonal  social  service. 

Two-Way  Interpreters 

OUTSTANDING  IN  BRIDGEPORT'S  CAMPAIGN  OF  FRIENDLINES 
toward  its  "nationality  groups" — the  word  "foreign"  i 
usually  avoided  in  the  local  press  and  in  public  speeche 
— is  the  International  Institute.  Its  board  of  directors  repi 
resents  many  of  Bridgeport's  thirty-five  nationalities,  a; 
well  as  native-born  Americans.  Entirely  undenomina; 
tional,  like  similar  Institutes  elsewhere  in  the  country,  i 
is  supported  by  the  city's  Community  Chest.*  To  id 
roomy,  old-fashioned  house,  men  and  women  born  abroac 
come  to  tell  their  problems,  make  new  friends,  learn  aboin 

*  About  forty  communities  have  International  Institutes.  Original!? 
branches  of  the  YWCA,  some  have  become  independent  agencies.  The  Inten 
national  Institute  of  Bridgeport  is  a  member  of  the  National  Institute  t> 
Immigrant  Welfare. — THE  EDITORS. 
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perplexing  American  ways.  The  di- 
rector, white  haired  Lena  M.  Kelly, 
and  her  associates  receive  them  in  a 
nicely  furnished  parlor  and  treat 
them  as  honored  guests. 

During  1942  nearly  3,000  people 
sought  help  in  naturalization  prob- 
lems alone.  There  was,  for  instance, 
the  hurried-looking  Portuguese  who 
g  ago  had  entered  the  country  il 
legally.  He  found  a  job,  married, 
nt  a  home  and  raised  three 
iren.  For  years,  however,  every 
the  doorbell  rang  the  family 
»hivcred  in  terror  lest  the  immigra- 
:ion  authorities  had  caught  up  with 
:hem  at  last.  The  wife  had  fits  of 
rrying;  the  children  were  afraid  to 
nuke  friends  at  school.  A  worker 
it  the  Institute  persuaded  the  man 
:o  lay  his  case  before  immigration 
jfficials  at  Hartford.  Because  of  his 
accellent  record  he  was  allowed  to 
cave  and  re-enter  this  country  legally  from  Canada.  Now 
1C  has  his  first  papers;  the  family  has  become  a  smiling, 
elf-confident  household. 

Interpreting  for  non-English  speaking  patients  at  clinics, 
hospitals  and  doctors'  offices  is  an  important  part  of  the 
nstitute's  job,  but  every  day  brings  an  assortment  of  less 
outinc  problems.  There  was  an  elderly  woman  doctor 
rom  Bulgaria  who  wanted  Institute  workers  to  correct 
he  English  of  a  paper  she  had  written  on  cosmic  rays,  so 
hat  it  could  be  presented  before  a  group  of  American 
dentists.  There  was  a  Ukrainian  who  had  just  had  $3,000 
tolcn  from  him  by  a  gypsy  fortune  teller.  There  was  a 
ixty-cight-ycar-old  Lithuanian  who  had  decided  to  go  to 
light  school,  even  though  some  neighbors  had  told  him 
hat  he  was  an  old  fool  who  should  be  in  the  grave  in- 
tead  of  the  schoolroom. 

Until  immigration  was  cut  off  by  World  War  II,  the 
nstitute  workers  used  to  get  from  Ellis  Island  the  names 


Young  "born-heres"  dance  the  czardas  of  their  parents'  native  Hungary 


of  immigrants  planning  to  settle  in  Bridgeport,  and  call 
on  each  new  arrival. 

"When  I  first  arrived  here  from  Czechoslovakia,  I  was 
so  lonely  and  bewildered  that  I  thought  I  couldn't  stand 
it,"  said  a  young  woman  who  now  works  in  a  war  plant. 
"Then  an  Institute  visitor  came  to  see  me  and  told  -me 
how  glad  she  was  that  I  had  come  to  live  in  Bridgeport. 
She  told  me  of  a  doctor  who  spoke  Czech,  directed  me  to 
my  church,  invited  me  to  join  a  club  at  the  Institute,  and 
asked  me  if  I  wanted  to  go  to  night  school  and  learn 
English.  Her  interest  was  like  the  sun  coming  out;  from 
that  time  on,  America  didn't  seem  strange  any  more." 

Much  of  Bridgeport's  welcome  through  the  International 
Institute  is  done  by  helping  in  little  ways.  Women  ac- 
customed to  charcoal  ovens  are  often  terrified  by  gas. 
Several  bad  accidents  occurred  because  newly  arrived 
housewives  turned  on  the  gas  and  then  wandered  all 
over  the  house  looking  for  a  match.  Institute  workers 


The   Carpatho-Russian  choir  joined  with  other  nationalities  in  making  a  wartime  Christinas  ring  fcith  the  songs  of  many  lands 
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showed  newcomers  how  to  operate  their  ranges;  how  to 
manage  a  modern  sewing  machine  or  an  electric  iron. 
And  told  them  where  to  buy  dried  mushrooms  or  fennel 
or  the  kind  of  olive  oil  they  used  to  have  at  home. 

The  International  Institute  tries  hard  to  bridge  the  tragic 
gap  that  so  often  separates  foreign-born  parents  from  their 
Americanized  children.  Through  Institute  clubs,  young 
people  are  taught  to  appreciate  the  culture  of  their  par- 
ents' country  and  parents  are  taught  American  customs. 

"What  do  you  know!"  a  pleased  and  amazed  young 
girl  exclaimed  at  one  of  the  Institute's  handcraft  exhibits. 
"Some  American  ladies  looked  at  Mom's  handmade  bed- 
spread and  told  her  she  was  a  real  artist.  And  here  for 
years  I've  been  trying  to  make  her  get  rid  of  that  hunky 
spread  and  buy  a  pink  rayon!" 

Old  World  Recipes 

ONE  OF  THE  MOST  POPULAR  FEATURES  OF  THE  INSTITUTE  HAS 

been  the  cooking  classes,  in  which  foreign-born  women 
have  taught  American  housewives  how  to  make  their 
favorite  dishes.  Dressed  in  national  costume,  an  Ar- 
menian woman  would  prepare  leek  soup;  an  Italian 
housewife  would  show  the  right  way  to  make  pizza  and 
Neopolitan  spaghetti;  a  Hungarian  would  serve  liver 
dumplings  and  pancakes  with  pot  cheese. 

"My  high  school  daughter  is  so  proud  because  I've  been 
teaching  American  ladies,"  remarked  one  of  the  foreign- 
born  housewives.  "She  says  I'm  not  a  greenhorn  any 
more." 

While  the  cooking  went  on,  each  woman  told  some- 
thing about  the  customs  of  her  country — the  place  set  for 
the  Christ  Child  at  Polish  tables  on  Christmas  Eve;  the 
glass  of  water  and  spoonful  of  jelly  given  to  each  visitor 
as  soon  as  he  arrives  in  an  Albanian  home;  the  sign  of  the 
cross  in  honey  with  which  a  Slovak  mother  marks  her 
children's  foreheads,  so  that  they  will  be  beloved  by  others 
throughout  the  year. 

Good  cooking  from  the  old  country  is  spreading 
through  Bridgeport,  thanks  to  a  campaign  best  known  by 
its  slogan,  "Pack  a  Lunch  a  Man  Can  Work  On."  In 
going  through  war  plants,  Ronald  A.  Malony,  sales  man- 
ager of  the  gas  company,  noticed  how  many  workers  were 
eating  lunches  of  dry  bologna  sandwiches,  store  pie,  and 
coffee.  Mr.  Malony's  idea  of  substituting  nourishing  foods 
was  taken  up  with  enthusiasm  by  the  Bridgeport  defense 
council.  Over  1,000  housewives  of  many  national  back- 
grounds were  asked  what  they  put  in  their  men's  lunch 
•boxes.  Old  World  recipes  were  found  which  made  the 
often  monotonous  Yankee  lunch  more  interesting.  Dur- 
ing the  campaign  a  number  of  women — the  majority  of 
them  foreign-born — won  the  title  "Kitchen  Soldier  of  the 
Week"  for  especially  good  menus. 

Bridgeport  was  one  of  the  first  four  cities  in  the  United 
States  to  establish  the  Block  Plan,  which  calls  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  one  woman  block  leader  for  every  fifteen 
families.  Their  chief  duties  are  giving  out  information 
on  rationing,  nutrition  and  salvage.  Many  of  the  block 
leaders  are  themselves  foreign-born  and  can  talk  to  their 
neighbors  in  their  own  tongue.  Thus  Bridgeport  explains 
to  everyone  the  reasons  for  wartime  restrictions. 

"At  home,  they  say,  'Do  this!  Do  that!'  They  never  tell 
poor  people  why,"  one  Italian  woman  remarked.  "Now 
I  think  maybe  I  understand  what  democracy  is." 

Another  cornerstone  in  Bridgeport's  program  for  build- 
ing Americans  is  the  night  school  citizenship  classes.  Di- 


rected by  John  T.  Wadsworth,  a  tall,  lean,  keen-eye 
Yankee,  the  classes  go  further  than  those  in  many  othc 
cities  because  they  cover  so  much  more  than  elementar 
English  and  the  answers  required  in  a  naturalizatio 
court. 

Foreign-born  residents  are  encouraged  to  continue  gc 
ing  to  school  even  after  they  get  their  papers,  and  servic 
clubs  give  prizes  to  those  who  attend  longest  and  mos 
faithfully.  One  prizewinner  is  a  seventy-two-year-oli 
Hungarian  who  for  four  years  has  been  closing  his  sho 
repair  parlor  from  seven  to  nine,  three  times  a  week,  ii 
order  to  attend  class.  He  says  that  he  loses  much  busines 
this  way,  but  that  learning  more  about  America  i 
worth  it. 

Night  school  pupils  learn  American  history;  they  lean 
what  freedom  of  speech  means  by  holding  debates  an< 
listening  to  radio  forums.  But  they  also  learn  those  im 
portant  little  things  that  help  make  a  person  feel  at  horn 
in  a  new  social  environment.  The  first  fifteen  minute 
of  each  session  is  devoted  to  conversation  as  it  might  b< 
carried  on  if  the  pupils  were  visiting  in  an  Americai 
home  or  entertaining  in  their  own.  Occasional  suppe 
parties  are  given  to  accustom  them  to  American  ways  o 
setting  a  table  and  serving. 

A  Yugoslav,  whose  son  had  married  a  girl  of  Yankei 
stock,  proudly  told  his  teacher  about  the  buffet  lunch  a 
the  bride's  home  after  the  ceremony.  "I  knew  just  wha: 
to  do,"  he  said.  "My  children  were  not  ashamed  of  me. 

Bridgeport's  remarkable  "I  Am  an  American"  Commit 
tee  does  wonders  encouraging  aliens  to  become  natu, 
ralized  and  seeing  that  all  groups  in  the  city  have  a  shan 
in  patriotic  celebrations.  Instead  of  having  naturalizatioi 
papers  impersonally  handed  out  in  a  dingy  courtroom 
Bridgeport's  new  citizens  are  given  their  passports  t« 
democracy  at  a  solemn  public  ceremony,  with  the  mayo 
and  other  city  officials  on  hand  to  bid  them  welcomei 
Hundreds  of  foreign-born  have  described  this  experience 
as  the  proudest  moment  of  their  lives. 

"100  Percent"  Vigor 

BRIDGEPORT'S  FRIENDLY  ATTITUDE  HAS  DRAWN  INTO  PUB: 
service  many  men  and  women  who  might  otherwise 
remained  isolated  in  their  own  national  groups.  In  pai 
ticular  there  is  genial,  white-haired  Father  Panik, 
priest  of  Slovak  birth  who  is  chairman  of  Bridgepoi 
housing  authority.  Weary  of  looking  at  the  jerry-bui 
slums  across  the  street  from  his  rectory,  Father  Panik  bt 
gan  a  drive  for  a  new  housing  development.  The  fina 
result  was  Yellow  Mill  Village,  home  of  over  5,000  peopl* 
which  was  built  with  USHA  funds.  After  the  develof 
ment  was  completed,  Father  Panik,  remarkably,  turner 
back  an  unspent  $100,000  to  the  government. 

The  rank  and  file  do  their  part  as  well  as  the  leaden- 
Recently  the  Slovaks  presented  the  Red  Cross  with  tw 
beautifully  equipped  ambulances;  the  Hungarians  als  j 
gave  an  ambulance  and  followed  it  up  with  a  mass  blow 
donation.  During  the  last  Red  Cross  Drive,  Bridgeport' 
contribution  ran  $79,000  over  the  city's  $100,000  quots 
All  the  foreign-born  groups  gave  benefits,  from  the  pr« 
dominating  Italians,  Hungarians,  Slovaks,  and  Pole: 
down  to  the  little  Brotherhood  of  Soueidie,  a  club  of  fift 
families  from  the  same  village  in  Syria. 

In  the  harmony  of  its  people  and  the  vigor  of  its  waf 
effort,  Bridgeport  can  give  lessons  to  many  "100  percen: 
American"  cities. 
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SPECIAL    BOOK    SECTION 


LETTERS     AND     LIFE 


Cargoes  for  Mind  and  Heart 


BOOKS  IN  WARTIME 


by  LEON  WHIPPLE 


THE     PUBLISHERS     OF     BOOKS     HAVE     ALWAYS     BEEN     MERCHANT- 

advciuurers.  They  risked  their  fortunes  on  cargoes  for  our 
minds  and  hearts.  In  1943  their  adventuring  demands  fresh 
courage  and  wise  management.  They  must  meet  our  old 
needs  for  recreation,  guidance,  and  consolation  while  they 
satisfy  new  needs  and  hungers.  They  are  united  in  a  resolu- 
.tion  to  make  books  weapons  in  the  war  of  ideas.  But  they 
will  have  10  percent  less  paper  than  in  1942,  and  must  over- 
come bottlenecks  in  book  manufacture.  Their  spring  lists  are 

i  planned  and  pruned  for  wartime,  with  a  sober  recognition  of 

responsibility. 
The  titles  carry  on  present  trends.     The  new  and  revolu- 

\  tion-making  ideas  and  creators  will  ripen  slowly  under  war's 

!  coercions.     You  will  find  plenty  of  diaries,  documents,  front- 
line  reporting   of  war.     Fiction   titles   are  fewer,  and   seem 
chosen.     Private  Hargrove  will  have  many  successors 

I  to  provide  for  the  wartime  need  of  humor.    The  vast  increase 
in  technical  books  is  a  characteristic  sign  of  the  times,  and 

I  so  are  the  many  popular  how-to-live  and  make-a-living  man 

I  uals  for  soldiers,  workers,  and  women.     The  close  coopera- 
tion of  publishers   with   the  government  is  proved  by  the 

I  novels  translated  from  Latin  American  classics,  and  children's 

[books  about  our  southern  good  neighbors. 

I     UNO    RICH    PROMISE     IN    THE    NAMES    OF    WALTER    DuRANTY, 

Vincent  Sheean,  Eve  Curie,  Carl  Carmer,  and  Gustavus 
|  Myers  on  bigotry  in  the  United  States.  We  shall  welcome — 
in  different  moods — the  autobiography  of  Santayana,  and  that 
of  Harold  Ickes.  We  shall  wait  with  humble  hopes  certain 
{books  of  ideas  and  faith — because  our  need  of  them  is  great. 
I  think  of  Julian  Huxley  on  evolution,  and  James  Burnham 
who  turns  from  managerial  revolution  to  study  Machiavelli. 
Maritain  speaks  on  the  Rights  of  Man,  and  Niebuhr  on  the 
Destiny  of  Man.  Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick  will  extend 
his  little  known  personal  ministry  of  healing  in  a  guidebook 
for  the  spirit — "On  Being  a  Real  Person."  If  spiritual  hunger 
is  the  measure,  this  will  be  a  best  seller.  By  and  large  the 
spring  books  promise  no  miracles,  but  we  are  profoundly 
grateful  that  the  labors  of  the  publishers,  in  a  time  of  confu- 
sion, launch  such  goodly  cargoes  toward  the  harbors  of  the 
mind.* 

There  will  be  plenty  of  readers:  New  levels  of  folks  with 
more  money  want  books;  the  competitor  recreations  are  less 
handy;  there  is  a  ferment  of  questioning  and  seeking — on  the 
meaning  of  the  war,  plans  for  the  peace,  the  future  of  all 
mankind.  In  Canada,  the  reading  boom  creates  a  demand 

S.    R.,   by  Walter  Duranty.    Lipnincott. 

the   Thunder  and  the  Sun,   hy  Vincent   Sheean.   Random   House. 

Among  Warriors,  by   Eve  Curie.    Doubleday,   Doran. 
Range,   by   Carl    Carmer.    Farrar   &    Rinehart. 

of    Bigotry  in   the   I'.    S.    A.,   by  Gustavns    Myers.    Random   House. 

and    Places,    by    George    Santayana.    Scribner. 

raphy,    by    Harold    Ickes.    Reynal    &    Hitchcock. 

i,  by  Julian  Huxley.   Harper. 

ihiavrllians,  by  James  Burnham.     John   Day. 

ii  and   Natural   Law.  bv  Jacques  Maritain   Scribner. 
ature  and   Destiny  of   Man.   by   Remhold    Niebuhr.   Scribner. 
ing  a  Real  Person,  by  Harry  Emerson   Fosdick.   Random  House. 


for  native  authors  and  for  books  on  all  nations.  In  England, 
where  paper  is  cut  to  37.5  percent  of  the  1939  use,  the  for- 
tunate publishers  do  not  have  to  sell  their  books,  they  practi- 
cally ration  them,  and  fear  the  standard  older  book  will  sim- 
ply disappear.  In  the  United  States,  new  book  titles  in  1942 
totalled  7,786  against  9,337  in  1941,  but  the  decrease  was 
chiefly  among  small  publishers.  Booksellers  report  to  The 
Publishers'  Weekly  an  average  increase  of  20  percent  in  sales. 
The  boom  is  here,  but  sets  up  strange  cross  currents.  The 
noteworthy  declines  were  in  books  of  poetry  and  drama,  his- 
tory, sociology,  education.  Does  war  mean  an  interregnum 
of  interest  in  the  arts,  literature,  and  social  sciences?  The 
sacrifice  of  humane  studies  is  a  grave  matter.  What  of  the 
peacemaking?  The  trend  is  reflected  in  the  falling  off  of 
textbook  sales  as  colleges  change  their  curricula  from  liberal 
arts  courses  to  the  disciplines  of  the  military  sciences.  Nat- 
urally, the  sales  of  technical  and  military  books  surge  up.  The 
services  order  vast  lots  of  technical  books,  and  the  citizen- 
worker  buys  his  own  to  better  his  skills  and  fortunes  in  war 
industry.  The  danger  of  a  lopsided  civilization  wherein 
technology  is  sovereign  demands  sober  thinking  on  how  we 
can  preserve  the  foundations  of  the  liberal  arts. 

THE  PEOPLE,   EAGER  FOR   BOOKS,  MUST  BE  GUIDED  TO  THE   KIGHT 

ones.  To  serve  this  need,  The  Council  on  Books  in  Wartime 
was  set  up  by  the  splendid  cooperation  of  some  seventy-five 
publishers,  booksellers,  book  clubs,  and  university  presses. 
Its  colophon  is  "Books  Are  Weapons  in  the  War  of  Ideas." 
With  the  counsel  of  the  Office  of  War  Information,  the  State 
Department,  the  American  Library  Association,  the  War 
Writers  Board,  the  Council  selects  the  books  that  are  weap- 
ons, and  channels  news  of  them  right  to  the  people  by  every 
publicity  technique.  Reading  lists — short  ones  on  lands  where 
we  are  fighting,  the  Pacific  Islands,  Alaska,  North  Africa,  and 
formal  background  bibliographies  like  the  recent  excellent 
one  on  China — go  to  news  agencies,  lecturers,  columnists,  li- 
braries, so  they  can  mention  the  chosen  titles.  Authors — and 
even  publishers — are  presented  by  radio  programs.  Book 
fairs  and  forums  are  organized  throughout  the  land.  Plans 
are  ripe  for  getting  book  events  on  the  nation's  motion  pic- 
ture screens.  Imagination,  hard  work,  the  unselfish  devo- 
lion  of  men  and  women  of  the  book  world,  arc  putting  across 
an  unprecedented  campaign  of  popular  reader  education. 

To  get  everybody  to  read  the  essential  books,  the  Council 
names  the  "Imperative  Book,"  when  in  the.  judgment  of  its 
War  Book  Panel  a  title  deserves  this  supreme  designation. 
The  honor  of  the  "I"  is  not  bestowed  at  set  times,  but  only 
when  the  book  is  born  that  must  be  read,  universally,  if  the 
people  are  to  understand  the  war.  The  first  "I"  book  is  Wil- 
liam L.  White's  "They  Were  Expendable."  Other  titles  con- 
sidered are  put  on  a  permanent  list  of  Books  Recommended. 
The  magnificent  field  before  the  Council  is  revealed  by  the 
request  from  the  American  Russian  Institute  for  a  list  of  100 
books  showing  America's  reaction  to  the  war,  for  exhibition 
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by  VOKS  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Finally,  the  Council  exists 
for  you:  its  address  is  347  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

What  books  are  essential?  The  cut  in  paper  stocks  poses 
that  question.  The  present  10  percent  cut  is  equable  for 
everyone,  no  publisher  or  kind  of  book  gets  preferential  treat- 
ment, even  those  designed  for  the  services.  The  government 
now  sets  no  qualitative  standards  of  the  essential.  In  general 
the  cut  has  worked  no  great  hardship,  save  in  special  cases. 
The  publishers  have  trimmed  their  sails,  at  their  own  discre- 
tion. But  if  the  cut  goes  deeper  (as  some  anticipate)  then 
lists  will  be  cut — and  that  may  not  be  without  beneficial 
effects.  You  may  read  books  changed  in  size,  format,  or 
type.  We  can  stand  that — if  the  words  on  the  page  are  wise 
and  true.  The  good  will  survive. 

BUT    IF    THE    GOVERNMENT,    FROM    PRACTICAL    NECESSITY,    EVER 

has  to  allot  paper  to  publications  judged  essential  for  the  war 
effort,  we  shall  face  manifold  difficult  problems.  What  these 
may  be  is  revealed  in  the  thoughtful  report  of  Curtice  Hitch- 
cock of  Reynal  and  Hitchcock,  who  recently  returned  from 
a  mission  to  the  British  book  world,  inspired  by  the  Office  of 
War  Information  and  American  publishers,  to  bind  the  two 
nations  closer  through  the  printed  word.  The  British  pub- 
lishers cannot  supply  the  demand  for  books.  They  are  dis- 
turbed by  the  large  sales  of  booklets  on  the  war,  issued  by  the 
Ministry  of  Information  with  ample  government  paper.  For 
a  book  advanced  by  a  publisher  as  "important  to  the  national 
interest"  a  committee  of  their  Association  may  recommend 
paper  beyond  his  quota,  if  they  feel  the  applicant  has  used  his 
paper  wisely,  and  not  for  "profitable  frivolity."  Here  is  a 
kind  of  democratic  self-censorship.  One  trend  to  cause  con- 
cern, Mr.  Hitchcock  feels,  is  that  publishers  assured  of  a  mar- 
ket for  established  authors  and  standard  lines,  are,  with  hon- 
orable exceptions,  timid  about  introducing  new  authors  or 
cheap  editions.  Yet  he  foresees  a  literary  rebirth  from  new 
authors  and  new  ideas,  after  the  war. 

Let  us  then  get  on  with  our  reading.  Here  are  good  books, 
free  from  any  governmental  imprimatur,  rich,  various,  meet 
for  the  grave  hour  we  live.  Choose  wisely:  there  is  enough — 
for  guidance,  for  release  of  the  spirit,  for  hope.  The  uncer- 
tain future  makes  them  doubly  precious. 

Peace  with  Realism 

VICTORY  IS  NOT  ENOUGH,  by  Egon  Ranshofen-Wertheimer.     Norton. 
322  pp.     Price  $3,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,   Inc. 

PERHAPS  THE  MOST  CURIOUS  PUBLISHING  PHENOMENON  OF  THE 
present  day  is  the  presence  of  two  floods  pf  books  pouring 
from  the  presses  at  the  same  moment'  and  concerned  with 
subjects  which  follow  each  other  in  point  of  time  yet  seem 
to  run  parallel  in  public  interest.  The  books  about  the  war  are 
full  of  action  and  emotion.  The  books  about  the  peace  are 
inclined  to  be  contemplative,  abstract,  harder  to  read.  The 
books  about  the  war  at  least  finish  the  phase  they  are  con- 
cerned with.  The  books  about  the  peace  may  be  didactic 
as  an  old-time  schoolmaster,  but  by  their  very  nature  they 
Cleave  a  question  in  the  reader's  mind. 

No  one  is  likely  to  read  all  of  either  kind,  unless  it  be 
some  unlucky  research  wight.  Their  effect  is  cumulative,  and 
therefore  it  may  not  greatly  matter  (except  to  author  and 
publisher)  which  one  is  recommended  and  which  one 
missed.  But  once  in  a  while  a  volume  looms  out  of  the  flood 
with  characteristics  that  mark  it  as  having  something  special 
to  contribute  to  the  arguments  that  precede  action.  Such  a 
volume  is  "Victory  Is  Not  Enough."  It  was  written  by  an 
Austrian  flyer,  foreign  correspondent,  diplomat,  and  League 
of  Nations  official  who  is  now  professor  of  international  affairs 
in  this  country. 

There  are  other  League  officials  in  this  country  who  still 
think  that  the  hope  of  the  world  lies  in  the  white  marble 
palace  on  Lake  Geneva,  and  that  the  first  betrayal  of  that 
hope  was  solely  the  work  of  the  famous  "little  group  of 
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wilful  men."  Ranshofen-Wertheimer  is  under  no  such  il 
lusion.  He  regards  the  League  as  sprung  from  the  visionar 
Scotch  Presbyterian  soul  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  founded  on  :| 
dream  and  on  ignorance  of  the  European  scene,  and  doome 
to  failure  from  the  start.  His  warning  that  a  successful  peac 
can  only  be  won  by  "realistic  visionaries,  peace  fanatics 
miliar  with  the  role  and  the  mechanism  of  power  in  inter 
national  affairs,"  will  come  as  a  shock  to  people  who  regar 
power  as  necessarily  evil.  So  will  his  criticism  of  Woodrov 
Wilson's  brand  of  idealism. 

He  believes  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come  when  a  world 
wide  organization  can  function  except  on  a  consultative  basis 
He  sees  the  future  as  one  of  regional  federations,  and,  bein 
a  European,  his  chief  interest  is  in  the  European  Confedera 
tion  which  he  foresees  not  only  as  a  solution  for  Europe,  bu 
as  the  salvation  for  Germany. 

His  prescription  for  action  is  worth  close  attention.  Tht 
United  Nations,  he  says,  must  march  into  Europe  with  « 
master  plan  all  ready — military,  military-economic,  and  psy- 
chological. They  must  then  be  prepared  to  supply  occupiec 
and  beaten  countries  with  the  necessities  of  life;  and  theyf 
must,  in  order  to  prevent  a  sag  back  to  pre-Hitler  isolationis 
tendencies,  "freeze"  the  status  quo  of  civil  life  for  as  long 
it  takes  to  get  lines  laid  down  for  a  European  confederatic 
and  the  nations  geared  into  it. 

So  far  as  Germany  is  concerned,  the  recommended  treat  1 1 
ment  is  precise  and  firm.  Occupy  all  of  Germany  at  once  I 
disarm  her,  feed  her,  draw  a  "moral  sanitary  cordon"  abouiif 
her  to  keep  her  from  destroying  herself  in  her  despair.  Ther 
divide  her  into  her  original  states,  and  put  her  to  work  withir 
the  framework  of  the  New  European  Confederation.  The 
victors  must  take  over  the  government  of  Germany,  establis 
unquestioned  and  unquestionable  authority,  preserve  admin 
istrative  continuity,  and  hold  the  reins  until  they  are  quiti 
sure  it  is  safe  to  give  them  back.  The  Germans  will  follow 
anyone  who  holds  power.  But  the  United  States  must  do  th<< 
re-educating. 

The  chapter  on  "What  to  do  with  the  Germans"  is  writter  I 
with  the  combination  of  insight  and  realism  that  can  onlj 
be  employed  by  an  Austrian  writing  about  Germany.  It  it\ 
worth  all   the   Vansittart-versus-Golden   Rule  vaporings  puiil 
together.  And  yet,  even  here,  defeat  appears  in  the  purpl< 
light  of  the  twilight  of  the  Gods,  as  though  it  were  some  I 
thing  a  German   could  inflict,  but   did  not  know   how  t«<| 
accept  unless  he  could  give  it  Wagnerian  trimmings. 
New  Yorl(  MILDRKD  ADAM*  I 

American  History — Three  Approaches 

THE  STORY  OF  AMERICA,  by  Hendrik  van  Loon.   Liveright.   486  pp  I 

Price  $1.98. 
AMERICA,    ITS    HISTORY    AND    PEOPLE,    by    Harold    Underwoool 

Faulkner  and  Tyler  Kepner.    Harper.    890  pp.    Price  $3.50. 
THE  AfiE  OF  ENTERPRISE.  A  SOCIAL  HISTORY  OF  INDUSTRIAL  AMERICA  I 

by  Thomas   C.    Cochran   and    William   Miller.    Macmillan.    394    pp.    Prici  I 

$3.50. 

Postpaid   by   Survey  Associates,   Inc. 

THE   PUBLICATION    OF   THESE   THREE   BOOKS   ON   THE   HISTORY   Of'l 

the  United  States  is  another  example  of  the  attempt  to  under-' I 
stand  the  substantive  achievements  in  the  American  historical  I 
process.  Since  the  last  war,  many  of  the  accounts  of  our  his*J 
tory  have  been  the  product  of  disillusion  and  subject  to  thO'l 
overworked  methodology  of  muckraking.  The  history  of  thil'l 
country,  like  the  history  of  any  other  complicated  process,  de*J 
serves  an  appraisal  %n  terms  of  its  own  achievements  and  the>| 
interconnections  of  its  own  historic  forces.  Many  historians' I 
have  rejected  the  traditional  compartments  in  historical  science'! 
and  have  studied  our  past  as  a  continuous  social  process. 

In  this  regard,  the  work  of  Hendrik  van  Loon  is  interesting, ! I 
but  it  is  not  history.  Instead,  it  is  a  highly  impressionistic  a«J 
count  of  Mr.  van  Loon's  reactions  to  American  history.  MosBl 
of  the  book  deals  with  the  early  period  of  our  history,  although 
the  Jeffersonian  tradition,  which  Mr.  van  Loon  admires  iml 
such  detail,  has  many  important  implications  in  the  nineteenthfl 
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[  will  review  my  thoughts  just  once  more 


With  a  few  strokes  of  a  ruthless  pen  and  our  most  commonplace 
'diches  for  captions,  William  Steig  shows  us  not  how  we  really 
ook  but,  by  the  use  of  penetrating  symbolism,  how  we  seem 
ii  we  give  in  to  our  moods,  obsessions,  and  inhibitions.  These 
•  im  examples  are  from  "The  Lonely  Ones,"  a  collection  of 
Forty-six  drawings  by  William  Steig;  foreword  by  Wolcott  Gibbs. 
Duell,  Sloan  and  Pearce.  Price  #1,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates. 


I  can't  express  it 


I  do  not  give  in  to  myself 


I  mind  my  own  business 


These  ailments  are  purely  psychic 


ind  twentieth  centuries.  The  work  is  personalized  and  cmo- 
jonal  but,  as  a  statement  of  faith  in  democracy  and  tolerance, 
t  should  find  wide  agreement. 

American  history  is  approached  as  a  dynamic  and  continu- 
DUS  process  in  the  work  of  Faulkner  and  Kepner.  This  is  the 
:hinl  revised  edition  of  a  standard  text  used  in  high  schools 
and  colleges.  The  subject  matter  is  divided  into  units.  The 
authors  present  accounts  of  America  as  a  part  of  the  British 
Empire,  the  growth  of  democracy,  industrialization,  cultural 
and  social  factors,  and  America  as  a  world  power.  A  final 
unit  entitled  "Today's  Problems  for  Americans"  brings  togeth- 
er the  various  strands  discussed  in  the  other  sections  and  inte- 
grates them  into  a  view  of  the  present.  This  is  a  stout  volume 
with  many  interesting  devices  in  visual  education.  Its  value  as 
a  textbook  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  completely  representative 
in  choice  of  material  and  does  not  write  down  to  the  students 
who  may  use  it.  The  material  is  presented  in  an  orderly  and 
intelligent  manner.  The  book  would  be  of  general  interest  to 


the  reader  who  wishes  an  account  of  the  growth  of  America 
as  a  democratic  society. 

Where  Faulkner  and  Kepner  study  the  whole  framework  of 
American  history,  "The  Age  of  Enterprise"  deals  with  a  defi- 
nite aspect.  The  age  of  enterprise  was  marked  by  free  enter- 
prise, free  investment,  and  technological  changes  which  opened 
economic  opportunities  for  all  people.  The  institutions  of  this 
age  created  the  free  society  of  America.  Dealing  with  the  so- 
cial.history  of  industry,  this  volume  is  an  important  addition 
to  American  historiography.  The  material  is  familiar  and  the 
authors  rely  on  secondary  accounts.  It  is  a  novel  interpretation 
and  arrangement  of  facts  dealing  with  the  changing  forms  of 
technology  and  business  organization  and  drawing  the  relation 
between  change  and  the  prevailing  configuration  of  social  rela- 
tions. Few  historians  have  developed  a  satisfactory  method  in 
this  important  field  of  history. 

The  "Age  of  Enterprise"  succeeds  within  measure  in  achiev- 
ing this  end.  The  authors  arrange  familiar  material  into  a 
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pattern  dealing  with  expansion,  laissez  faire,  and  the  mental 
horizons  as  proclaimed  by  Herbert  Spencer.  They  describe  the 
operation  of  free  enterprise  and  its  results  in  social  relations, 
as  well  as  the  gradual  development  of  institutional  structures 
in  business  which  brought  an  end  to  individual  free  enterprise 
long  before  government  began  the  policy  of  intervention.  They 
further  explain  the  persistence  of  the  ideology  of  free  enter- 
prise long  after  it  had  been  modified  by  the  practice  of  busi- 
ness and  government.  The  conclusions,  however,  are  not  as 
forceful  as  the  presentation  of  material.  One  difficulty  lies  in 
the  lack  of  material  on  which  to  base  conclusions.  We  need 
more  sociological  studies  of  American  communities  of  the  last 
two  centuries  showing  the  interrelations  of  ideas,  institutions, 
and  social  relations.  Historians  should  analyze  the  culture  of 
the  historic,  communities  in  the  same  way  that  the  Lynds 
studied  a  living  culture  in  "Middletown."  Were  such  material 
available,  studies  like  the  "Age  of  Enterprise"  would  carry 
more  conviction. 

The  authors  do  not  prophesy  about  the  future  of  free  enter- 
prise as  it  has  existed  historically.  Although  their  book  deals 
with  the  narrowing  opportunities  of  the  age  of  enterprise 
brought  by  the  consistent  development  of  institutions  in  busi- 
ness and  government  alike,  they  draw  no  conclusions  about 
the  new  institutional  structure  of  the  American  government  of 
the  present  and  the  possible  effect  it  may  have  on  economic 
institutions.  This  book  not  only  points  to  the  need  for  sociolo- 
gical research  in  American  history,  but  also  presents  a  back- 
ground for  a  reasonable  judgment  in  the  problem  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  individual,  business,  and  government.  Such 
studies  are  of  great  aid  in  forming  a  view  of  the  substantive 
achievements  of  our  country  and  to  see  the  balance  of  forces 
which  exist  in  our  free  society. 
College  of  the  City  of  New  Yor£  FRANCIS  WILLIAMSON 

The  Creaking  Constitution 

A   NEW  CONSTITUTION   NOW,  by  Henry   Hazlitt.   Whittlescy   House. 
297  pp.     Price  $2.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

As   A   TERM   PAPER    IN   A   COLLEGE   COURSE   IN   GOVERNMENT,    MR. 

Hazlitt's  pages  would  receive  an  "A"  and  be  marked  "Con- 
structive, clearly  reasoned  and  stimulating."  Indeed,  the 
student  responsible  for  the  work  would  be  watched  as  full 
of  more  than  ordinary  promise,  once  he  had  a  chance  to  ac- 
cumulate more  knowledge  of  the  realities  of  government  to- 
day than  is  provided  by  acquaintance  with  Bentham,  John 
Stuart  Mill,  Bagehot,  Bryce  and  even  Woodrow  Wilson, 
all  of  whom  are  meticulously  quoted.  As  a  carefully  thought 
out  presentation  by  an  experienced  newspaper  man,  the  book 
is  quite  another  matter.  In  its  entire  concern  with  mechanics 
and  devices,  it  has  a  nineteenth  century  belief  that  progress 
in  government  lies  in  reform  of  machinery  rather  than  con- 
cern with  the  total  picture  of  government  as  a  going  organi- 
zation. In  an  era  when  government  has  come  to  be  generally 
regarded  as  one  of  the  energizing  forces  of  civilization,  con- 
cerned with  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
country,  a  strange  lack  in  knowledge  of  the  realities  of  the 
situation  is  evinced  by  words  such  as  "The  greatest  internal 
threat  to  parliamentary  government  today  is  the  excessive 
interventionism  of  nearly  all  governments." 

The  main  thesis  of  the  book  is  not  new,  for  others  have 
advocated  the  introduction  of  a  cabinet  system  of  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Hazlitt  has  faith  that  such 
a  system  is  essential  for  the  proper  promotion  of  the  war 
effort  and  that  we  shall  be  saved  by  having  the  President 
only  the  ceremonial  head  of  the  government  with  the  real 
authority  vested  in  a  premier,  elected  by  a  reformed  House, 
and  responsible  for  choosing  the  Cabinet  and  for  the  ini- 
tiation of  legislation.  The  legislative  body  would  have  the 
power  of  turning  out  the  premier  unless  by  appealing  to  the 
electorate  he  could  secure  a  House  which  would  support  him. 

Aside  from  this  basic  proposal,  Mr.  Hazlitt  has  many  other 
suggestions,  some  of  them  obvious,  such  as  the  need  for  a 


single-chambered  legislative  body  and  for  a  longer  term  thaB 
is  found  in  the  present  two  years  of  the  House  of  Repra 
sentatives.  Even  elementary  students  of  American  govern 
ment  are  well-acquainted  with  such  suggestions  and  an 
aware  of  their  essential  soundness. 

The  volume  makes  no  pretense  of  outlining  proposed  re 
form  of  the  judicial  and  administrative  agencies  of  govern: 
ment,  but  what  comment  Mr.  Hazlitt  does  make  on  these 
subjects  indicates  a  profound  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  role* 
of  the  judiciary  and  particularly  of  the  administration  in  oui 
life  today.  His  suggestions  that  Congress  delegate  powc 
to  administrative  agencies  "precisely"  and  leave  nothing  te; 
an  administrative  agency's  discretion  "that  might  reasonably 
be  incorporated  in  the  law  itself,"  indicates  a  shocking  lacl 
of  knowledge  of  the  need  for  flexibility  and  administrativi 
discretion  in  handling  the  technical  and  emergent  problem; 
of  economic  life  today,  a  need  as  essential  in  Great  Britaii 
as  in  the  United  States — witness  the  famous  Report  of  thi 
Committee  on  Ministers'  Powers  as  far  back  as  1932. 

In  his  interest  in  reform  of  the  amending  process  of  thi. 
American  Constitution,  Mr.  Hazlitt  falls  into  the  vice  of  thoa. 
who  regard  the  Constitution  as  a  document  only  and  not  a 
a  living  organism,  grown  and  developed  this  way  and  tha.. 
by  the  action  and  inaction  of  Congress  and  the  President,  bji 
political  parties  and  judicial  interpretation. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  much  in  our  constitu 
tional  system  that  needs  reform,  much  that  is  inefficient  anci 
that   creaks   and   lumbers   in   the   joints.     Mr.   Hazlitt 
served  a  useful  purpose  in  calling  this  to  our  attention.    T 
the  way  of  the  future  will  bring  us  constitutional  as  well 
other  profound  changes,  few  will  deny.     But  the  bluepri: 
for  such  change  will  be  made  by  those  who  have  a  dee 
conceived  knowledge  of  the  total  picture  of  government 
relation  to  American  life.     Mr.  Hazlitt  will  do  well  to  ret 
member  what  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  so  wisely  told  us:   "T< 
rest   upon   a   formula   is   a   slumber   that   prolonged   mean: 
.  death." 
Barnard  College  JANE  PERRY  CLARK  CARE* 

Reforming  Congress 

THIS  IS   CONGRESS,  by  Roland  Young.    Knopf.   267  pp.     Price   $27J 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

MR.  YOUNG  THINKS  CONGRESS  is  MISUNDERSTOOD,  ABUSED,  ANK 
frustrated.  It  is  misunderstood  by  constituents,  who  expec 
the  impossible  in  personal  favors.  It  is  abused  by  the  pres*1 
(Westbrook  Pegler  has  called  it  "a  miserable,  fumbling, 
timid  aggregation  of  political  trimmers  and  panhandlers."/ 
It  is  frustrated  by  the  executive  branch  of  the  government! 
which  Mr.  Young  likes  to  call  "the  bureaucracy,"  and  whict1 
he  feels  pays  too  little  attention  to  the  will  of  Congress. 

The  inside  workings  of  committees,  the  political  back* 
scratching,  the  mechanism  of  the  filibuster,  and  the  reason: 
behind  certain  seemingly  incomprehensible  congressiona 
maneuvers  are  all  described  with  some  thoroughness.  The 
author  has  worked  for  a  Senate  committee  and  studied  th« 
gears,  both  when  well-greased  and  when  full  of  emery  dust 
He  thinks  Congress  irrationally  organized,  swamped  with 
detail,  and  unable  to  take  a  national  view.  In  spite  of  al 
this,  he  pleads  for  public  sympathy. 

He  suggests  improvements  such  as  electing  committee 
chairmen  by  party  caucus  instead  of  by  seniority  as  at  present ' 
establishment  of  a  small  "legislative  cabinet"  to  steer  Con*' 
gress;  improvement  of  communications  between  Congress  anc*, 
the  Administration  by  admitting  Cabinet  members  to  th( 
floor;  better  spending  control  through  an  efficient  audit;  andij 
cutting  the  number  of  committees  to  about  ten  in  cacti 
house  (there  are  now  45  in  the  Senate,  53  in  the  House.-' 
and  7  joint  committees,  not  to  mention  20  miscellaneous)' 
commissions,  visiting  boards,  and  so  on). 

Many  of  Mr.  Young's  points  are  well  taken;  many  of  his<; 
suggestions  good.    Yet  the  book  is  scarcely  thorough  enough! 
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penetrating  enough  to  rill  the  definite  need  for  a  com- 
jlete  analysis  of  the  legislative  process  which  might  lead  to 
jenuinc  improvement.  It  might  help  if  there  were  a  specific 
ind  practical  plan  for  instituting  the  suggested  reforms,  some 
>f  which  have  long  been  urged  by  experts  but  resisted  by 
rongrcssional  inertia. 
Vew  Yor^  ALDEN  STEVENS 


\nother  "Book  of  Job" 

:<NS  OF  NEGRO  SEGREGATION,  by  Charles  S.  Johnson,  Harp- 
i2   pp.    1'rice   $3.50   postpaid    by    Survey    Associates,    Inc. 

THIS    VoI.l'ME    IS    REMARKABLE    FOR    MANY   REASONS.      To    BEGIN 

vith,  it  combines  a  wealth  of  much  needed  factual  material 
vitli  an  analysis  that  is  both  scholarly  and  alive. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  sections:  Part  I  is  a  study  of 
the  formal  institutions,  social  conventions,  legal  codes,  and 
deology  supporting  racial  segregation  and  discrimination"; 
in<J  I'art  II  is  exactly  what  its  tide  indicates — Behavioral  Re- 
nsc  of  Negroes  to  Segregation  and  Discrimination.     Al- 
hough  the  patterns  of  Negro  segregation  vary  not  only  from 
I  >ne  community  to  another  but  also  fluctuate  within  each  spe- 
\:i(\c   community,   Dr.   Johnson    has   projected   this   kaleido- 
I  .topic  picture  so  that  it  reads  crystal-clear.     At  each  step  he 
i\es  the  over-all  background  of  history,  tradition,  and 
:  and  then  proceeds  to  examine  the  facts.    Wherever 
jossiblc,  the  material  is  taken  from  an  intensive  study  made 
by  Dr.  Johnson  and  his  staff  in  twelve  areas — three  counties 
|  n  the  rural  South,  five  cities  in  the  urban  South,  two  border 

ties  and  two  northern  cities. 

The  facts  in  themselves  are  so  significant  that  by  way  of 
llustration  they  can  be  selected  almost  at  random.  For  in- 
stance, the  description  of  the  customary  practice  in  certain  of- 
icc  buildings  in  Atlanta:  "All  Negroes  must  ride  up  in  this 
separate)  elevator,  but  all  of  the  cars  will  take  Negroes 
iown";  and,  in  the  chapter  on  "Civil  Rights"  Legislation, 
"They  (the  border  states)  have  enacted  both  legislation  re- 
••tricting  association  between  races  and  legislation  which  pro- 
hibits discriminatory  practices  on  account  of  race,  thus  fur- 
.hcr  confusing  the  patterns";  and  "It  appears  that  there  is  on 
:he  whole  greater  concentration  of  the  Negro  population  in 
.he  northern  and  border  cities  than  the  cities  of  the  South." 
Dr.  Johnson  lets  his  informants  (representative  of  lower, 
.ruddle  and  upper  class  Negroes  and  whites)  speak  first- 
I'hey  give  the  book  both  additional  authority  and  great 
:icy.  These  remarks  are,  moreover,  enhanced  by  their 
•Ktposition  to  Dr.  Johnson's  own  clear  style.  He  is  a  mas- 
he  simple,  final  statement  as,  for  example,  in  comment- 
ng  on  the  provisions  made  for  Negroes  at  southern  ticket 
jfficcs,  "Negroes  are  served  when  they  can  get  the  attention 
rf  the  ticket  agent."  Again,  in  describing  the  1919  Chicago 
•ace  riot,  which  had  been  set  off  by  a  Negro  boy's  crossing  an 
magi  nary  line  dividing  the  two  races  in  the  water,  "They 
•toned  the  boy  and  he  drowned."  Dr.  Johnson  is  almost 
superhuman  in  his  adherence  to  the  scientific  and  objective 
ipproach.  His  personal  reactions  are  for  the  most  part  con- 
iincd  to  indulging  in  an  occasional  adverb  as  when,  in  rc- 
.wiiiig  how  Governor  Cooper  of  Tennessee  had  refused  the 
-cqucst  that  a  Negro  be  appointed  to  the .  selective  service 
xiard.  he  concludes  with:  "Gratuitously  he  [the  governor] 
iddal  that  he  was  not  in  favor  of  Negroes  attending  the  Uni- 

y  of  Tennessee  nor  riding  in  Pullman  cars." 
In  the  last  chapter,  the  author  observes  "that  traditional 
racial   practices  and   ideologies   which   have   developed  over 
centuries  cannot  usually  be  dissolved  within  a  decade."  But 
he  also  points  out  that  "the  effects  of  the  unrestrained  op- 
of  the  principle  ot   racialism  are  conceivably  as  dan- 
gerous to  American  society  as  the  unrestricted  play  of  free 
com|x-tition  in  the  economic  sphere."  And  his  last  paragraph, 
which  follows  this  statement,  reads:  "Logically,  it  would  be 
appropriate  for  government  to  impose  controls  and  regula- 
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A  BOOK  TO  MAKE  US 
FIGHTING  MAD 


John  MacCormac 

Our  enemies  desired  this  war,  we  shied  from 
it.  Our  enemies  have  a  will  to  win,  we  have 
yet  to  develop  one.  This  book  tells  why  such 
a  state  of  mind  exists,  suggests  the  cause  and 
cure.  It  tells  how  to  win  the  war  and  the 
peace.  #2.00 

THIS  TIME 
FOR  KEEPS 


A  RALLYING  CRY 
FOR  LIBERALS 


Max  Lerner 

The  most  provocative  and  prophetic  book  of 
1938  has  been  completely  revised  by  its  author 
in  the  light  of  today's  events.  Few  books  are 
more  urgent  today  than  this  plea  for  a  mili- 
tant democracy. 
1943  Edition  $2.50 

IT  IS  LATER 
THAN  YOU  THINK 


AN  AROUSED  NATION  IS 
SEIZING  THIS  WEAPON 


Norman  Angell 

350,000  copies  of  this  book   are  answering  a 

pressing    public   need.     It    tells    us   why    John 

Citizen   must   shape    the  world   to   come,    and 

why  he  must  start  now.    It  faces  all  the  facts, 

fearlessly. 

A  Book-of-the-Month  Cub  Selection         #2.50 

LET  THE 
PEOPLE  KNOW 


The    Viking    Press,    New    York 
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tions,  as  mandatory  as  those  imposed  on  its  economic  life,  to 
insure  to  all  its  racial  minorities  not  only  free  but  equal  par- 
ticipation in  the  economic  and  political  life  of  the  country.  In 
fact,  before  the  present  war  is  ended,  such  action  may  become 
a  political  necessity." 

"Patterns  of  Negro  Segregation"  is  the  second  volume  of 
the  Carnegie  Corporation's  general  study  of  the  Negro.  The 
original  working  plan,  which  continues  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Karl  Gunnar  Myrdal,  has  had  to  be  abandoned  because 
even  the  Carnegie  Corporation  is  affected  by  the  war.  Not- 
withstanding, the  Corporation  has  had  the  good  judgment  to 
proceed  with  those  publications  already  under  way. 
New  Yorl(  JOHN  BECKER 

Inside  Black  America 


NO    DAY    OF   TRIUMPH,    by    J.    Saunders    Reddinc. 

Price  $3. 
ANGEL   MO1  AND   HER    SON    (ROLAND   HAYES),   by    MacKinley   Helm. 

,  .  incott.     294 

pp.     Price  $3. 
FOR  MY  PEOPLE,  by  Margaret  Walker.     Yale  University  Press.     58  pp. 


Harper.    342   pp. 

MacKinl 

Little.  Brown.   289  pp.   Price   $2.75. 

DUST  TRACKS  ON  A  ROAD,  by  Zora  Neale  Hurston.     Lippin 
pp.     Price 
OR  MY  P 
Price  $2. 

Postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

RACE      PREJUDICE      IS      NOT      CONDUCIVE      TO      SELF-REVELATION; 

so  it  is  small  wonder  that,  except  in  song,  the  American 
Negro  does  not  wear  his  heart  on  his  sleeve.  Neither  does 
minority  living  lead  normally  to  the  clear  perspective  of 
sane  self-knowledge.  Both  the  Negro  writer  and  artist  have 
these  spiritual  handicaps  to  overcome.  But  these  four  out- 
standing books  of  1942,  in  addition  to  taking  the  reader  in- 
timately and  without  apology  inside  black  America,  give 
evidence  of  a  long  awaited  growth  in  the  Negro's  spiritual 
maturity  and  self-understanding.  Welcome  at  any  time, 
this  development  is  a  particularly  happy  one  in  a  year  of 
national  and  international  crisis,  when  inter-group  under- 
standing is  both  the  need  and  the  hope  of  the  hour. 

Here  we  have  both  personal  and  racial  self-portrayal  from 
the  varied  approaches  of  a  caustic  (and  incisive)  social  critic, 
an  urbane,  cosmopolitan  artist  and  mystic,  a  naively  garru- 
lous and  talented  folklorist,  and  the  ardent  and  race-loving 
people's  poet.  All  are  autobiographical  in  the  best  sense  — 
they  present  the  race  life  and  its  problems  in  concrete,  con- 
vincing human  terms,  sincerely,  realistically,  without  con- 
ventional minority  reservations  and  without  didactic  generali- 
zations. Taken  together,  they  shatter,  once  and  for  all,  the 
popular  stereotype  and  the  textbook  formula  of  "the  Negro"; 
and  safeguard  any  intelligent  reader  from  the  still  too  cur- 
rent error  of  generalizing  about  the  Negro  and  the  Negro 
problem  before  knowing  in  some  human  detail  concrete, 
contemporary  Negro  experience. 

J.  Saunders  Redding  boldly  strips  the  protective  mask  of 
minority  reticence,  exposing  first  in  an  autobiographical  por- 
trait the  psychological  clash  and  conflict  of  a  typical  middle 
class  Negro  family,  and  then,  in  a  series  of  sharply  etched 
sketches  of  middle  and  lower  class  southern  Negro  types, 
the  class  cleavages  and  conflicting  "race  philosophies"  that 
hitherto  have  so  largely  eluded  both  novelist  and  sociologist. 
The  Negro's  own  perplexities  in  the  dual  life  of  bi-racialism, 
his  own  backfire  of  internal  color  prejudice,  of  middle  class 
withdrawal  from  the  masses,  the  plague  of  self-seeking  "race 
leaders"-  and  of  arrogant  Negro  Wallingfords  are  all  un- 
sparingly depicted,  with  a  certain  crusading  integrity  in  spite 
of  an  obvious  flair  for  caustic  satire.  For,  by  indirection,  Mr. 
Redding  has  a  solution  for  his  "No  Day  of  Triumph":  it  is 
tomorrow's  oncoming  conquest  of  prejudice  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  racial  solidarity  and  a  compensated  social  perspective. 
In  his  own  words:  "The  Negro  is  only  an  equation  in  a 
problem  of  many  equations,  an  equally  important  one  of 
which  is  the  white  man."  His  iconoclasm  would  tear  the 
mask  of  the  racial  myth  from  the  minds  of  black  and  white. 

Even  more  the  narrative  of  an  individual  career,  and 
fascinating  in  itself  as  a  story  of  cultural  achievement,  the 
life  story  of  Roland  Hayes  is  nevertheless  a  racial  document 


of  illuminating  import.  Ranging  from  the  plantation  Soul 
to  the  courts  and  concert  halls  of  Europe  and  the  metropo)> 
tan  music  centers  of  America,  Mr.  Hayes'  career  now  taki, 
him  back  to  the  plantation  South  and  his  brave  but  still  it 
secure  farm  experiment  in  community  reconstruction  i 
north  Georgia.  This  sensitive  artist's  profound  belief  in  tl 
solvent  of  individual  initiative  and  struggle,  and  his  ow 
historic  vindication  of  it,  finally  confront  the  larger  issue  i 
the  masses  and  their  education.  And  if  he  seems  to  sorr 
to  espouse  an  almost  Gandhi-like  program  of  withdraw 
to  save  Negro  spiritual  values  in  a  hostile  white  world  wil 
his  credo:  "Negroes  were  not  meant  to  congregate  in  cities 
we  must  also  see  that  in  the  perspective  of  his  still  ui 
compromising  dictum:  "We  Negroes  cannot  defend  Amerk 
with  a  dust  brush,  a  mop  and  a  white  apron."  In  recei 
writing,  there  is  no  more  passionate  and  persuasive  po 
trayal  of  the  serious  side  of  the  Negro  spirit. 

Zora  Hurston,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have  bee 
born  to  embody  the  comic  side  of  the  Negro  folk-spirit  i 
all  its  lusty  and  naive  folkiness.  Her  racy  prose  is  an  ant 
dote  to  both  the  false  caricatures  of  the  Cohen-Bradford  ve 
sions  of  Negro  humor  and  folkways  and  to  the  overseriou 
ness  of  Negro  sophisticates.  When  at  her  best,  as  she  is  i 
this  autobiography,  she  is  a  revelation.  Keeping  the  commo 
touch  with  the  folk,  with  birthright  credentials  added  t 
those  of  the  trained  anthropologist,  Miss  Hurston  achievt 
rare  insight.  Negro  self-portrayal  has  reached  a  certain  nu 
turity  in  such  an  approach;  and  I  believe  it  is  not  just  a  pe 
sonal  achievement,  but  that  of  a  whole  younger  generatio 
who  will  yet  make  America  wholesomely  acquainted  with  thi 
Negro  and  the  Negro  unselfconsciously  acquainted  with  hirr 
self. 

A  vital,  promising  voice  in  this  younger  generation  i 
Margaret  Walker,  winner  of  this  year's  Yale  Poetry  Pri: 
for  younger  generation  poets  with  her  volume,  "For 
People."  Few  Negro  poets  have  so  successfully  approach 
universality,  almost  none  within  the  limits  of  definite  raci 
spokesmanship.  For  while  Miss  Walker  writes  almost 
clusively  of  Negro  life  and  experience,  and  often  even  di 
her  words  to  the  racial  group,  one  never  feels  it  as  minoii 
speech.  Racial  in  substance,  the  overtones  are  those  of  hi; 
manity  at  large.  The  Negro  struggle  is  conceived  as  an  ii 
tegral  part  of  the  current  scene  and  the  long  epic  of  humanitj 
and  as  soluble  only  in  common  terms.  And  so,  at  their  best 
these  verses  express  or  at  least  foreshadow  the  perfectet 
speech  of  a  truly  compensated  Negro  spirit:  "We  have  beei 
believers,"  she  says,  "believing  in  our  own  burdens  and  ou. 
demi-gods  too  long."  .  .  . 

"Out  of  this  blackness  we  must  struggle  forth, 
From  want  of  bread,  of  pride,  of  dignity." 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  first  World  War,  the  Americai  I 
Negro  achieved  his  first  adequate  self-expression;  in  the  sec  I 
ond  world  crisis,  his  spiritual  life  bids  fair  to  achieve  its  firs  I 
effective  integration. 
Howard  University  ALAIN  LOCK: 

Looking  Ahead  to  the  War's  Close 

EUROPE,  RUSSIA,  AND  THE  FUTURE,  by  G.  D.  H.  Cole.    Macraillan 
233  pp.    Price  $2,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

WHEN  OSWALD  SPENGLER,  THE  GLOOMY  PROPHET  OF  "THE  DEM 
cline  of  the  West,"  finished  his  book  in  1917,  he  intended  toj 
give  the  last  chapter  the  title  "Russia  and  the  Future."  But  ai>| 
the  last  even  he,  the  most  daring  of  all  modern  star-gazers  j 
gave  up  the  idea.  He  did  not  dare  predict  Russia's  date  witri 
Destiny.  Mr.  Cole  is  less  reluctant.  It  takes  courage  to  writu 
a  book  on  "Europe,  Russia,  and  the  Future."  Mr.  Cole  haul 
the  courage;  he  also  possesses  the  vision  and  the  vivid  sense  obj 
moral  responsibility  without  which  it  would  be  futile  to  attack! 
the  problem. 

This  book  was  completed  in  September   1941,  when  tho] 
world  was  still  upset  by  Hitler's  attack  on  Russia,  June  22' 
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Many  things  have  happened  since,  but  nothing,  so  far  as  I  can 
ice,  that  has  made  obsolete  the  questions  raised  and  the  con- 
tusions reached  by  Mr.  Cole.  The  book  is,  in  the  author's 
words,  "to  a  very  great  extent  an  uncomplcte  process  of  think 

iouii."   It  is  a  sequence  of  essays  rather  than  a  book. 

In  spite  of  shortcomings,  the  book  seems  to  me  one  of  the 

nost  brilliant  and  important  attempts  made  in  recent  years  to 

ay  the-  fundamentals  of  a  lasting  peace.    A  sincere,  but  cool- 

hinking  socialist,  Mr.  Cole  realizes  that  Europe,  after  this 

*-ar,  will  be  either  fascist  or  socialist.   He  also  realizes  what 

.  it  his  countrymen  and  even  more  people  in  this  country 

10  sec,  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  to  become  the  pivot  of 

•t  development  in  Europe.  However,  Mr.  Cole  does  not 

roiK'lude  that  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  should  sur- 

•endcr  to  Stalin's  communism.  He  is  well  aware  of  the  many 

ides  and  defects  of  the  Soviet  machine.   In  this  conncc- 

seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Cole  is  not  correct  in  his  appraisal 

jf  the  new  Soviet  society,  because  he  neglects  the  new  social 

hich  is  rising  in  Russia — the  engineers  in  whose  hands 

he  national  economy  has  been  centralized  and  unified. 

What  will  American  and  British  relations  with  Russia  be 
ike2    The  answer  depends  on  what  kind  of  America,  Eng- 
aml,  and  Russia  will  survive  this  war.   Will  capitalist  feudal- 
sni  k-  the  solution  in  the  United  States?    Or  will  American 
I  politics  swing  left?    Will  there  be  more  than  military  and 
Jiplomatic  cooperation  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia — 
Cooperation,  too?    What  will  the  coming  revolution  in 
Germany  be  like?    Will  it  be  a  revolution  of  communists  or 
;less  likely)  of  social  democrats?    Mr.  Cole  does  not  claim  to 
[enow  all  the  answers;  but  his  appeal  to  his  fellow-socialists  to 
Lhink  supra-nationally,  democratically,  and  realistically  is  elo- 
quent, sincere,  and  always  intelligent. 
Trinity  College.  Hartford,  Conn.  HANS  W.  WEIGERT 

USSR:  After  Twenty-five  Years 

THF   Rt'SSTANS — THE  LAND,  THE  PEOPLE,  AND  WHY  THEY  FIGHT,   by 
^^•t  Rh«s  William!i.      Harcourt,   Brace,  248  pp.     Price  $2,  postpaid  by 
y  Associates,  IDC. 

-IIORT  SPACE,  MR.  WILLIAMS  HAS  COMPRESSED  A  MOST 
Lrivid  and  terse  summation  of  the  four  great  current  Russian 
Devolutions — political,  industrial,  religious,  and  agricultural. 
'Steeped  in  the  social  and  economic  history  of  the  diverse  Rus- 
sian |x.-oples,  and  against  a  background  of  fifteen  of  the  last 
live  years  lived  in  the  country,  this  American  author 
iceeded,  where  so  many  others  have  failed,  in  under 
standing  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  revolutionists  and 
||n  objectively  appraising  their  concrete  and  spiritual  successes 
and  failures.  He  records  how  the  Soviets  "have  telescoped 
;nto  a  few  years  the  development  that,  in  other  countries,  has 
:akcn  decades";  how  the  people  disciplined  their  habits, 
worked  intensively,  and  became  infused  with  the  feeling  that 
hey  were  no  longer  "at  the  mercy  of  blind  economic  forces, 
but  masters  of  their  own  destiny";  how  almost  overnight  they 
were  able  to  shift  from  a  peacetime  economy  to  one  of  war, 
:>y  drastic  and  immediate  rationing  of  consumer  goods,  and 
focusing  all  the  energies  of  the  people  on  "the  grim  business 
}f  winning  the  war." 

Mr.  Williams  explains  that  the  purges  of  1935  to  1938  did 
norc  than  eliminate  the  political  dissidents  and  saboteurs; 
:hey  rid  the  USSR  "not  only  of  its  Quislings,  defeatists  and 
ippeascrs,  but  of  a  great  number  of  its  bureaucrats,  brass 
lats,  and  incompetents." 

The  Soviet  military  strategy,  the  twenty-year-old  intense 
fear  of  an  assault  from  "a  coalition  of  hostile  powers,"  the 
lims  of  planning,  the  role  of  the  military  commissars,  the 
*ast  resources,  arc  described  with  convincing  clarity.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams paints  no  Utopia  but  he  does  present  a  picture  of  rapid 
.ndustrialization,  mechanization  of  farms,  education  and  mili- 
:ary  training,  to  account  for  the  military  successes  and  na- 
:ional  unity  which  have  astounded  the  friends  and  dumb- 
founded the  foes  of  the  Soviets  during  the  past  two  years. 
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The  author  shows  the  USSR  as  a  society  of  federated  states 
opening  up  great  undeveloped  spaces  to  the  east  in  much  the 
same  way,  but  at  greatly  accelerated  tempo,  as  we  in  America 
pioneered  our  West.  Here  also  is  an  exact  account  of  the 
governmental  set-up  with  its  bicameral  Congress,  how  it  is 
elected,  and  how  it  functions  with  the  parallel  organization 
of  the  Communist  Party,  with,  as  background,  Lenin's  re- 
mark that  the  "way  out"  of  what  he  called  "parliamentarian- 
ism"  is  "not  to  abolish  representative  institutions  but  to  trans- 
form them  from  mere  talking  shops  into  working  bodies." 
Mr.  Williams  believes  that  the  Soviet  government  is  really  a 
democracy,  differing  in  form  and  technique  from  the  West, 
but  nevertheless  a  democracy  "in  the  sense  that  it  gives  the 
people  the  opportunity  to  express  their  will  and  determine 
the  conditions  of  life  and  work." 

Here  is  a  mine  of  real  and  interesting  information  about 
the  Soviet  world:  how  big  it  is;  what  diverse  peoples  are 
comprehended  in  it;  its  foreign  relations,  banking  system, 
development  of  synthetic  rubber,  national  budget,  the  status 
of  women,  peace  aims,  trade  unions,  the  status  of  religion — 
in  short  why  and  how  the  nation  ticks.  With  thoroughness 
and  insight  the  author  answers  fully  and  fairly  all  the  ques- 
tions about  the  USSR  which  anyone  needs  to  know.  It  is  the 
most  important  book  on  Russia  which  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention. 
Cornwall,  N.  Y.  RICHARD  B.  SCANDRETT,  JR. 

Economic  Truths  for  a  World  at  War 

WAR   WITHOUT   INFLATION,   by   George   Katona.      Columbia    Univer- 
sity Press.     213   pp.     Price  $2.50. 

A    TREATISE    ON    WAR    INFLATION,    by    William  J.    Fellner.     Uni- 
versity   of    California    Press.      180    pp.      Price   $2. 

Postpaid  by   Survey  Associates,  Inc. 
IN   THOSE   BYGONE   DAYS   WHEN  WE   ALL   HOPED   AND   BELIEVED   SO 

firmly  that  our  civilization  was  privileged  to  work  for  peace, 
and  peace  alone,  we  allowed  our  scientific  endeavors  to  roam 
in  a  wide  realm.  Science  had  come  to  mean  something 
measurable,  something  clear,  clean,  and  without  error.  But 
before  we  knew  it,  despite  all  our  science  and  knowledge, 
our  civilization  had  run  from  peace  into  war,  from  clarity 
into  untold  depths  of  human  confusion.  The  rarefied,  lim- 
pid air  of  pure  science  we  now  see  blurred  by  relativities, 
by  divergent  notions  and  feelings,  in  short,  by  the  human- 
ities. Man  with  his  passions  has  again  become  the  fountain- 
head  of  our  destiny.  And  what  we  must  demand  of  science 
now  is  not  to  eliminate  erring  man  but  to  guide  him  in  his 
need.  In  our  democratic  society  such  guidance  does  not  use 
the  tools  of  command,  enforced  by  terror.  It  has  ultimately 
.but  one  tool  to  induce  compliance  with  its  teachings,  and 
that  is  explanation,  to  assure  understanding.  Here  enters  a 
new  combination  that  seems  destined  to  mean  much  to  us 
in  the  future:  science  plus  psychology. 

George  Katona,  a  good  specimen  of  this  new  scientific  at- 
titude, commands  full  professional  training  in  both  economics 
and  psychology.  A  year  ago  he  published  a  valuable  psycho- 
logical study,  "Organizing  and  Memorizing."  In  the  present 
slender  volume  he  applies  his  professional  skill  to  a  burning 
economic  question  before  America  today.  The  question  is: 
Must  the  downfall  of  America's  political  peace  system,  must 
war  and  its  confusion  and  disaster,  necessarily  create  utmost 
economic  confusion  and  disaster?  Or  can  we  develop  stra- 
tegy and  tactics  to  organize  our  economic  front  without  the 
fearful  bloodletting  of  chaotic  inflation?  Dr.  Katona's  an- 
swer is  that  we  can,  if  the  best  consensus  of  economic  sci- 
ence is  combined  wisely  and  skilfully  with  the  best  insight 
of  social  psychology.  If  only  our  legislators  and  administra- 
tors know  what  they  are  doing,  and  get  it  over  to  the  pub- 
lic with  the  best  of  modern  psychological  techniques,  then 
we  shall  have  "war  without  inflation."  The  author  is  not 
an  illusionist  and  does  not  believe  in  perfect  solutions;  but, 
as  a  psychologist,  he  puts  his  finger  on  the  curious  fact  that 


our  expectations  often  create  precisely  the  dangers  we  fear, 
If,  from  mistaken  historical  analogies,  we  conclude  that  mod- 
ern war  cannot  happen  without  inflation,  this  expectation 
may  weaken  us  in  our  fight.  If  we  assure  the  public  thai 
the  pundits  know  how  to  make  war  without  inflation,  we 
may  avoid  it. 

Dr.  Katona's  book  is  not  exactly  a  primer  for  laymen.  Il 
is  a  guide  to  those  at  the  helm  and  the  citizens  who  make 
it  a  duty  to  watch  those  at  the  helm.  Here  is  a  complete  r& 
view  of  the  pitfalls  set  for  our  economic  disarray  and  of  the 
means  to  combat  them.  Taking  war  and  its  economic  wastt 
for  granted,  we  must  be  miserly  in  all  other  pursuits.  We 
are  shown  the  meaning  and  scope  of  war  savings,  taxation, 
rationing,  and  price  fixing.  And  we  are  shown  also  thai 
the  authorities  can  achieve  nothing  unless  we  understand  anc 
back  them.  In  a  crisis  when  everything  depends  on  utmosi 
speed,  can  anyone  take  time  out  to  explain  to  a  nation  oi 
130,000,000  individuals  the  things  that  must  be  done  whethei 
they  understand  or  not?  To  take  an  example:  Must  people 
be  made  to  understand  such  paradoxical  truths  as  that  the 
Treasury  does  not  need  their  money  at  all  to  prosecute  tht 
war  but  that  they  are  being  taxed  to  the  bone  only  to  insure 
that  they  will  not  do  themselves  great  harm  by  spending 
what  they  earn?  Our  author-psychologist  makes  very  cleai 
the  importance  of  the  fullest  possible  understanding  and  give 
important  hints  on  how  to  achieve  it.  But  he  also  allows  foi 
careful  psychological  treatment  of  entrenched  misconceptions 

Mr.  Fellner's  treatise  addresses  itself  to  the  professiona 
economist,  but  one  cannot  help  wishing  that  a  larger  publ 
lie  may  at  last  become  interested  enough  in  economic  rea» 
soning  to  overcome  the  awe  and  inferiority  complex  witk 
which  the  average  layman  still  reacts  to  the  economic  verbi 
age.  The  author's  first  and  last  chapter  give  a  general  dis 
cussion  of  the  problems  of  war  financing,  exemplified  partial! 
larly  in  the  American,  British  and  Canadian  economies.  Thr 
four  middle  chapters  go  into  details  on  the  American  modi! 
of  dealing  with  these  problems.  Here,  too,  psychology  both 
ers  the  economist  a  good  deal,  psychology  in  the  shape  o 
politics.  Mr.  Fellner  gives  a  vivid  formulation  of  what  wa.- 
inflation  really  is.  Orderly  war  financing  in  a  democracy 
requires  political  agreement  on  the  methods  to  be  used.  "Thr 
inflation  potential  may  be  viewed  as  reflecting  the  residual  or 
which  no  explicit  agreement  has  been  reached."  Wheneve* 
the  combined  political  wisdom  of  a  nation  failed  to  agro 
on  the  spread  of  the  war  burden,  disorder,  which  is  only  i 
less  scientific  term  for  inflation,  became  rampant.  Mr.  FeBI 
ner  helps  greatly  to  assess  the  force  of  that  residual  souro 
of  disorder  in  our  present  situation.  He  discusses  with  in- 
timate knowledge  and  formulates  with  a  minimum  of  emo< 
tional  bias  the  various  methods  of  orderly  or  semi-orderbi 
war  financing  among  which  we  have  to  choose.  His  charts 
statistical  appendices,  and  bibliography  are  helpful. 
New  Yor/(  TONI  STOLPE'' 

Hope  for  the  United  Nations 

MAKE  THIS  THE  LAST  WAR,  by  Michael  Straight.     Harcourt,  Braci 
417  pp.      Price   $3,   postpaid  by   Survey  Associates,   Inc. 

THIS     IS    A    MAGNIFICENT    AND    COURAGEOUS     BOOK.        ITS     ONL* 

flaws  are  those  which  stem  from  the  author's  youth;  am, 
who  but  a  young  man  could  possibly  have  written  a  pie; 
not  merely  for  an  "enduring"  but  a  "permanent"  peacet 
Only  an  old  man  or  a  hopeless  cynic  could  deny  its  fundai 
mental  thesis:  That  (as  Milo  Perkins  has  said)  we  have  i' 
within  our  power  for  the  first  time  in  history  to  eliminat" 
the  source  of  war  by  providing  decent  standards  of  livins 
for  all  men  everywhere;  that,  within  the  framework  of  thr 
United  Nations,  we  have  the  means  with  which  to  achiev* 
an  equitable  distribution  of  the  world's  goods  and  culture! 
and,  finally,  that  the  only  threat  to  our  coming  victory  is  ou< 
ingrained  fear  of  the  future.  Or,  as  the  mapmakers  used  tn 
put  it:  Terra  incognita;  flic  sunt  leones. 
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Michael  Straight  has  no  more  fear  of  lions  than  Henry 
allacc.  He  agrees  with  the  late  Justice  Holmes  that  "the 
»ve  adventurer  .  .  .  will  find  far  more  asses  than  lions" 
•eking  the  way  to  the  new  democratic  international,  which 
our  only  alternative  to  chaos. 

His  book  is  an  exploration  of  the  terra  incognita  of  what 
calls  "our  affirmative  society."  I  wish  I  could  agree  with 
in  that  the  United  Nations  really  were  united  nations 
her  than  governments  united  only  in  a  common  dcpend- 
x  on  Washington  and  London.  But  that  is  beside  the 
int.  The  govcrnmcnts-in-exile  do  not  have  to  remain  the 
isoncrs  of  the  Foreign  Office  and  State  Department,  any 
are  than  our  diplomats  have  to  remain  in  the  thrall  of 
:ir  archaic  traditions.  The  point  is  that  we  can  make  this 
:  last  war — for  many  decades,  at  least — if  we  really  try; 
d  Mr.  Straight  has  done  us  the  service  of  plotting  an 
tinently  reasonable  course. 

He  is  fully  conscious  of  the  contradictions  and  disparities 
the  Allies'  position.  But  he  is  not  at  all  perturbed  by  the 
ssible  dangers  in  "the  social  service  state,"  for  he  believes 
it  "the  objective  of  society  has  changed  from  non-interfer- 
ce  by  government  to  full  mobilization  of  resources."  We 
ust  "think  in  terms  of  programs  rather  than  agencies,"  he 
's;  and,  while  he  admits  the  "danger  of  overcentralization 
.  and  a  gradual  atrophying  of  democracy,"  he  is  confident, 
Se  Mr.  Wallace,  that  "community  organizations" — Soviets, 
Operatives,  and  guerrilla  bands,  neighborhood  councils, 
;<vn  meetings,  the  underground  movement — can  all  be 
anted  on  to  bring  about  "a  rebirth  of  democratic  initiative." 
I  wish  it  were  possible  for  our  potential  Metternichs  to 
nd  this  book  with  an  open  mind.  As  Mr.  Straight  admits,  it 
r.ght  sound  to  them  like  a  story  of  "a  journey  into  Hell,  told 
b  an  ashen-faced  businessman  to  the  N.A.M.,"  but  at  the 
me  time  it  would  show  our  "realists"  why,  for  Europe,  at 
l«st,  "federation  is  not  a  matter  of  ideals  .  .  .  but  a  matter 
3  survival";  why,  when  "we  fail  to  offer  the  free  govern- 
r:nts  leadership,  we  drive  them  toward  the  counterrevolu- 
L>nary  propaganda  of  aggressive  nationalism"  and  the  Third 
Wld  War;  and,  above  all  (North  African  papers  please 
ipy),  why,  before  we  can  make  a  lasting  peace,  "we  have 
it  to  find  the  conditions  in  which  morality  can  flourish." 
tthesda,  Md.  LEIGH  WHITE 

'he  Individual  and  the  Modern  World 

•3E  Kl'TfRE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  MAN.  by  Peter  F.  Drucker.  John 
Day.  298  pp.  Price  $2.50,  postpaid  by  Surrey  Associates,  Inc. 

m.  DRUCKER  WRITES  AS  A  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHER.  I  READ  AS 
6  economic  practitioner — who  is,  in  moments  of  literary 
if-posscssion,  a  gencralizer  about  the  relations  of  economic 
itivity  to  human  intention  and  aspiration.  I  have  come  to 
rpect  of  this  fertile  and  perspicacious  author  that  combina- 
on  of  qualities  which  this  book,  like  the  author's  other 
citings,  exemplifies.  He  has  historical  perspective,  moral 
mvictions,  spiritual  roots,  and  a  detachment  from  economic 
Irmulae — all  of  which  promise  a  kind  of  presentation  which 
i  rare,  fresh,  and  much  needed  in  a  world  of  controversial 
>;rcotypes,  and  is  conducive  to  a  kind  of  book  writing  this 
luntry  sorely  needs.  Mr.  Drucker  has  the  right  animal  by 
le  tail. 

In  this,  his  second  book,  he  considers  the  individual  a, 
idustrial  citizen  in  a  manner  that  few  seem  equipped  to 
Lmilc,  and  his  contribution  to  American  insight  is  impor- 
<nt.  If  I  intimate  that  he  does  not  catch  every  nuance  of 
le  American  scene,  that  may  be  forgiven  a  relative  new- 
imer  whose  roots  were  Austrian  although  his  loyalties  and 
Oipcramcntal  compatibilities  are  completely  those  of  the 
ue  sons  and  daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  The 
ttal  import  here,  is  fine,  elevated,  incisive,  and  illuminating, 
k  chapter,  "Free  Society  and  Free  Government,"  is  one  of 
le  finest  discussions  of  freedom  I  have  read. 

It    has.    however,   the    limitations   which    seem    almost   in- 


"A  challenge  to 
all  Americans— 

A  LATIN  AMERICAN 
SPEAKS 

By  Luis  Quintanilla 

"The  distinguished  Mexican,  lately  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  Washington  lias  blazed  a  trail,  for  he  writes  in 
English  to  tell  us  some  things  Latin  America  thinks 
about  the  United  States  .  .  .  The  glory  of  his  book  is  his 
faith  in  'Hemisphere  Democracy'  .  .  .  We  shall  profit 
from  his  speaking." — Leon  Whipple  in  Survey  Graphic. 

$2.50. 


"Of  fust  rank  importance" -mw  YORK  SUN 


VICHY 


TWO   YEARS    OF 
DECEPTION 


By  Leon  Marchal 

An  inside  report  on  the  Vichy  regime  by  the  former 
Counselor  of  the  French  Embassy  in  Washington 
now  on  the  Fighting  French  Staff.  "The  most  pene- 
trating analysis  yet  presented  of  the  complex  personal 
factors  in  the  tragedy  of  France  .  .  .  Americans  who 
want  a  close-up  of  France's  collapse,  both  as  to  per- 
sonalities and  events  can't  afford  to  miss  this  book." 
—Philadelphia  Inquirer.  $2.50. 


What  Mussolini  did  to  his  country 

ITALY  from  Within 

By  Richard  G.  Mattock 

"This  book  justifies  its  title.  It  is  the  most  revealing  and 
convincing  picture  of  the  Italian  nation  at  war  which  we 
have  yet  had  .  .  .  Mr.  Massock  (former  Chief  of  the 
Rome  Bureau)  is  one  of  the  ablest  men  the  Associated 
Press  has  ever  sent  abroad." — N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 
Books.  $3.00. 


"Just  about  perfect"  -THE  NEW  YORKER 

Destroyer  from  AMERICA 

By  John  Fernald 

"It  does  your  heart  good  to  read  how  the  British  handled 
one  of  our  old  over-age  destroyers  on  the  convoy  run  to 
England  .  .  .  This  book  is  as  good  as  a  sworn  document, 
and  a  thriller  to  boot." — Harry  Hansen  in  N.  Y.  World 
Telegram.  $1.75. 
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evitably  to  attend  the  writing  of  those  who  come  at  this 
crucial  problem  of  democratic  construction  and  reconstruc- 
tion without  the  benefit  of  industrial  practice.  The  discus- 
sion of  unionism  is  too  literary.  Awareness  of  the  dynamic 
influences  in  the  new  unions  seems  not  too  realistic.  The 
characterization  of  current  "human  engineering"  is  less  than 
adequate  to  the  extraordinary  developments  in  this  field  in 
recent  years — both  as  to  motives  and  to  methods.  The 
italicized  mention  of  "genuine  local  self-government  in  the 
industrial  sphere"  is  amplified  not  at  all;  yet  there  have  been 
striking  developments  here  of  which  the  author  fails  to  take 
account.  His  discussion  of  "planning"  strikes  me  as  too 
facile,  indicating  no  close  knowledge  of  the  work  of  the 
National  Planning  Association,  to  name  only  one  of  the 
more  solid  bodies  in  this  field. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  Mr.  Drucker  has  to  say  about 
the  lessened  importance  of  ownership  in  our  economy,  about 
the  separating  of  political  and  social  freedoms,  about  the 
metaphysical  basis  of  a  true  liberalism — is  a  contribution  of 
the  first  order  of  importance  to  the  clarifying  of  our  creative 
thought. 

Mr.  Drucker  makes  much,  in  his  conclusion,  of  our  in- 
evitable ignorance  of  "a  new  concept  of  man's  nature  and 
of  the  purpose  and  fulfillment  of  society."  He  says,  "We 
do  not  and  we  cannot  know  what  such  a  concept  will  be." 
Yet  he  adds,  a  few  pages  on,  that  the  present  war  "offers 
precisely  what  our  society  has  been  lacking:  a  social  function 
and  status  for  the  individual  and  a  common  social  purpose 
for  society."  Earlier  he  has  said,  "We  do  not  know  what 
substantial  ethical  purpose  and  what  substantial  concept  of 
man's  nature  will  take  its  [the  economic  man's]  place." 

One  would  suppose  that  the  aim  of  this  book  was  to  help 
to  that  new  knowledge  of  individual  and  public  purpose; 
and  in  a  sense  this  is  the  fact.  Yet  the  author  is  too  modest  in 
not  offering  more  of  his  convictions  as  to  new  social  ob- 
jectives. Surely  he  might  have  been  more  explicit,  less 
tentative  here. 

In  short  this  is  a  book   which  is  likely   to  arouse  strong 
reader    reactions.     Agreement   is   less   important    than    new 
prods  to  thought.     On  this  premise  I  can  recommend  the 
book  for  wide  reading. 
New  Yorl(  ORDWAY  TEAD 

"A  Shadowy  Genius" 

W1LLARD   GIBBS — AMEIICAN    GENIUS,  by    Muriel  Rukeyser.    Doubleday, 
Doran.  465  pp.     Price  $3.50  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

IT  WAS  IN  THE  AMERICA  FOLLOWING  THE  CIVIL  WAR  THAT 
Willard  Gibbs  had  his  chance.  He  did  not  have  to  find  a 
wealthy  patron,  or  royal  permission.  He  did  not  have  to  warp 
his  thought  to  please  anybody.  He  was  free.  Unassuming 
and  modest  enough,  Gibbs  had  his  preferences  in  life  and 
he  had  enough  drive  to  go  after  what  he  wanted.  He  made 
his  choice — to  pursue  certain  researches,  as  another  chooses  to 
pursue  big  game,  or  wealth,  or  the  front  page.  He  followed 
his  interest,  which  absorbed  him  to  the  exclusion  of  almost 
everything  else.  Like  Kant  in  the  preceding  century,  he  lived 
most  of  his  life  within  a  small  circle  around  his  birthplace, 
and  made  very  few  excursions  beyond — except  in  imagination. 
And  like  Kant  he  happened  to  exercise  his  freedom  on  the 
highest  level  possible  for  a  human  being. 

Muriel  Rukeyser  tries  to  fit  into  the  pattern  of  American 
life  and  ideals  this  rare  and  shadowy  genius  whose  abstract 
thinking  is  still  elusive  forty  years  after  his  death.  Still  elusive 
notwithstanding  its  powerful  and  far-reaching  impact  upon 
all  our  technologies  of  peace  and  war,  including  medical  and 
biological  research,  even  psychological  and  social  studies.  For 
it  was  largely  because  of  the  Gibbs  thermodynamics  and  the 
"phase  rule"  that  Germany  was  enabled,  in  1914,  to  under- 
take a  war  when  far-away  Chile  was  the  sole  source  of  those 
precious  nitrates  which  are  essential  for  the  food  of  a  block- 
aded country  as  well  as  for  its  explosives.  And  it  was  largely 


from  the  same  abstractions  that  we  have  in  the  present 
learned  to  make  almost  anything  we  need  from  almost 
thing   we   happen   to   have   on    hand.   Out   of   that    absf 
thinking  plus  other  ingredients,  of  course. 

American  technologists  and  industrialists — and  theor 
cians,  for  that  matter — were  for  the  most  part  ignorant 
Gibbs  and  his  work  until  their  attention  had  been  called  t 
by  foreigners.  Ostwald  translated  the  big  work  and  first  m 
it  available — in  German — to  American  students  who  w 
flocking  abroad  for  higher  learning  and  advanced  technok 
It  was  no  doubt  deplorable  that  we  overlooked  Gibbs  so  Ic 
and  were  forced  in  many  cases  to  find  out  in  the  hard  \ 
what  he  had  already  made  clear  and  usable — for  those  v 
happened  to  know  of  his  work  and  to  understand  his  I 
guage. 

When  the  name  of  Gibbs  was  proposed  for  the  Hall 
Fame  at  New  York  University  in  1920,  it  received  9  v< 
out  of  a  possible  100.  The  last  of  several  polls,  in  IS 
brought  56.  Since  it  takes  at  least  60  votes  of  the  commi 
to  make  a  person  famous,  the  name  of  Gibbs  remains 
most  of  us  unknown,  and  will  long  so  remain.  We  hea 
recurrent  note  of  regret  that  Gibbs  did  not  in  his  lifeti 
receive  the  recognition  which  his  contribution  merits.  Til 
is  a  hint  of  reproach  in  the  story  about  the  failure  to  rais 
modest  fund  for  a  Gibbs  laboratory  at  Yale,  placed  next 
the  story  of  the  successful  drive  for  $180,000  for  a  Wa 
Camp  memorial.  But  the  reproach  is  unfair,  and  the  rej 
irrelevant.  For  the  American  dream  of  giving  everybody 
chance,  which  made  possible  the  work  of  Gibbs,  must  br 
diverse  results  for  the  many  different  people  we  are.  Ill 
important,  however,  for  us  to  consider  with  the  poet  w 
we  mean  by  those  American  ideals,  by  the  highly  publici: 
"American  way  of  life" — and  by  the  brand  of  freedom  we 
fighting  for. 

It  was  characteristic  of  nineteenth  century  America  t 
neither  Gibbs  nor  Yale  manifested  any  responsibility  beyc 
the  carrying  out  proficiently  of  tasks  assumed.  Gibbs  was  . 
called  upon  to  explain  his  thoughts,  to  interpret  them  as 
their  social  implications  or  values.  He  minded  his  own  bt 
ness,  spinning  ideas  "for  their  own  sakes,"  and  no  more  \ 
required  of  him.  His  reluctance  about  making  his  thoug 
more  widely  understood  and  used  was  not  due  to  either 
dolence  or  any  false  modesty:  he  was  sure  that  his  work  \ 
genuine  and  important. 

Miss  Rukeyser  has  done  a  lot  of  hard  study,  a  lot  of  h: 
thinking,  and  a  lot  of  good  writing  in  this  book.  It  is 
excellent  account  of  the  processes  of  our  civilization  durinj 
large  part  of  the  past  century.  It  gives  us  a  good  picture 
the  intellectual  and  cultural  background  of  Willard  Gibbs  a 
his  contemporaries,  largely  by  citing  the  thought  and  dei 
of  some  of  these  who  are  better  known  to  the  reading  pul 
— John  Quincy  Adams  and  his  distinguished  grandson  Hen 
the  James  family,  Herman  Melville,  Walt  Whitman. 

As  a  residue  we  are  left  with  a  keener  realization  of  h< 
wasteful  we  have  been,  not  only  of  our  talents  and  our  "; 
tural  resources"  but  of  ordinary  men,  women,  and  childi 
for  whom,  at  some  moment,  we  did  not  happen  to  hav( 
good  market.   Perhaps  we  are  learning  that  plenty   and 
curity,  opportunity  and  freedom,  are  obtainable  only   if 
mean  to  have  them  for  everybody,  and  not  if  we  mer 
leave  each  to  find  them  for  himself. 
New  Yorl(  BENJAMIN  C.  GRUENBI 
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Bringing  Up  Citizens 

AS    THE   TWIG    IS    BENT,    by    Richard    Welling. 
Price  $3,  postpaid   by   Survey   Associates,    Inc. 

RICHARD  WELLING  HAS  WRITTEN  AN  ENTERTAINING  STC 
which  mirrors  the  past  sixty  years  in  New*York.  His  lead 
ship  in  the  fight  for  clean  government  has  been  constant  a 
courageous,  bringing  exciting  experiences  and  inspiring  i 
umphs.  It  has  been  a  long  uphill  road  but  well  worthwhi 
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•r  his  fidelity  to  the  merit  system  has  cleared  the  atmosphere 
.'  city  politics.  Welling's  narrative  describing  the  various 
eps  in  the  reform  campaign  from  the  early  City  Reform 
lub,  the  City  Club,  the  Committee  of  Seventy,  the  Good 
•ovcrnment  Clubs,  the  Citizens  Union,  and  finally  the  Com- 

..tec  of  a  Thousand,  shows  the  power  of  the  independent 
xer  and  the  wisdom  of  having  national  and  city  electioni 
prate.  The  book  is  full  of  anecdotes  from  college  days  with 
is  classmate,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  through  brief  service  in 
quadron  A,  then  in  the  Naval  Battalion  and  in  the  Spanish 
/ar.  In  his  sixtieth  year,  in  command  of  the  Montauk  Naval 
ase,  he  applied  the  principles  of  self-government  which  com- 
letely  vindicated  the  good  results  of  "discipline  by  consent." 

The  title  discloses  Welling's  devotion  to  the  great  idea  of 
aching  public  school  and  high  school  students  their  duties  as 
tizens  through  the  practice  of  self-government.  Through  his 
lorts,  this  plan  is  in  successful  operation  in  many  schools 
id  is  spreading. 
Teu>  Vor^  WILLIAM  JAY  SCHIEFFELIN 

LTI  Analysis  of  Revolution 

KKM  \NKNT  REVOLUTION — THE  TOTAL  STATE  m  A  WOELD  AT  WAI. 
•uin.l  Neumann.  Harper.  388  pp.  Price  $3,  postpaid  by  Surrey 
ilcs.  Inc. 

MOS<;  THE  MANY  BOOKS  ABOUT  THE  REVOLUTIONS  OF  THE  PAST 

uartcr  century,  this  stands  out  as  a  "permanent"  guide  to 
icir  understanding  and  appraisal.  It  is,  if  not  completely 
nique,  certainly  one  of  a  select  few  to  go  to  the  heart  of  the 
roblems  which  these  contemporary  revolts  against  liberalism 
hd  rationalism  pose  for  the  democratic  peoples.  Those  prob- 
:ms  are  not  primarily  economic  in  origin  or  result;  rather  they 
re  psychological — emotional,  even  neurotic.  Dr.  Neumann  is 
a  be  congratulated  for  turning  his  keen  analysis  and  skilful 
ppraisal  to  the  exposure  of  the  central  forces  against  which 
'e  arc  fighting. 

His  analysis  deals  with  the  motivation,  techniques,  and 
ructure  of  the  Prussian,  Italian,  and  German  revolutions, 
le  treats  incidentally  of  other  revolutionary  movements  since 
917  and  touches  on  the  major  aspects  of  the  Japanese  system 
f  autocratic  control  of  national  life.  Throughout  his  com- 
arative  study  of  these  revolutionary  movements,  he  contrasts 
ic  relevant  aspects  of  the  democratic  regimes  among  the 
Jnitctl  Nations. 

From  this  general  analysis,  he  proceeds  to  describe  and  por- 
ray  the  forces  and  the  types  of  personality  essential  to  reac- 
ionary  revolution  today.  His  chapters  on  "The  Leader"  and 
The  Political  Lieutenant"  are  among  the  most  brilliant  and 
pcisive  discussions  available  in  English  of  the  revolutionary 
lite. 

His  chapter  on  "The  Amorphous  Masses,"  the  final  com- 
wncnt  of  the  Total  State,  is  similarly  acute  and  penetrating. 
~he  masses  are  confused  by  the  failures  of  democratic  govern- 
nents  to  resolve  their  economic  and  social  dilemmas  after  the 
ast  war,  driven  to  skepticism  and  cynicism  by  their  expcri- 
nces.  They  feel  themselves  adrift  in  an  economy  becoming 
ncreasingly  atomized  and  a  society  decreasingly  integrated  by 
radition,  ideas,  or  institutions.  Thus,  they  fall  an  easy  prey 
o  the  propaganda  of  fear  with  which  they  were  saturated  by 
he  revolutionary  elements  in  the  different  countries.  The  fears 
•n  which  these  revolutionaries  play  vary  with  the  conditions 
n  each  country;  in  every  country,  however,  it  is  the  fear  of 
oss  of  security — and  the  promise  of  insuring  it — which  weld 
he  masses  to  the  leaders  in  a  blind,  even  if  often  hopeless, 
levotion. 

Something  over  half  of  Dr.  Neumann's  analysis  deals  with 
he  mechanisms  of  revolutionary  action — from  the  seizing  to 
he  maintenance  of  power.  The  organization  of  the  one-party 
•tate,  the  institutional  forms  and  the  propaganda  techniques 
or  controlling  the  masses,  the  organization  of  the  state  for 
war,  and  extension  of  revolution  into  international  politics  are 
rcatcd  with  the  same  acumen,  the  same  closely-reasoned  illus- 
:ration.  as  are  found  in  the  earlier  chapters.  Throughout  these 
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Hers,  as  in  the  earlier  ones,  Dr.  Neumann  places  first  the 
al  character  of  the  struggle  between  the  dictatorial  and 
ilutionary,  and  the  liberal  and  democratic  organization  of 
tty  in  the  modern  state.  Because  the  struggle  is  in  its 
nee  moral  (therefore  psychological),  any  exclusively  or 
lominantly  economic  interpretation  of  the  origin  or  the 
nanism  of  revolution  appears  to  this  reviewer  (as  to  the 
icr)  inadequate.  That  is  why  this  study  of  "permanent 
ilution"  is  so  unique  and  so  valuable — indeed,  indispens- 
— a  tract  for  our  times.  It  should  be  read  by  every  liberty- 
og  citizen  who  is  concerned  with  discovering  the  inner 
ning  of  what  we  arc  fighting  against — and  for.  Writing 
i  vigor  and  an  unusual  felicity  of  phrase  and  style,  Dr. 
imann  has  produced  a  book  as  interesting  to  read  as  it  is 
ulating  to  reflect  upon. 
ens  College  PHILLIPS  BRADLEY 
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!ION    AND    HEALTH,    by    Seward    Hiltner.    Macmillan.  .292    pp. 

GREAT   LEARNING    AND   THE    MEAN-IN-ACTION.   by    E     R 

itton.  176  pp.   Price  $2. 

SOCIAL  BACKGROUND  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT,  by  David 
obson.  Hebrew   Union  College  Press.  327  pp.   Price  $2. 
SILENT   WAR — THE    UNDERGROUND    MOVEMENT    IN    GERMANY    by 
.  lansen  and  Stefan  Weyl.  Foreword  by  Reinhold  Niehuhr.    Lippin- 
356  pp.    Price  $2.75. 

/ES  NEED  NO  LEADERS,  by  Walter  M.   Kotwhnig.   Oxford  Uni- 
rfty  Press.    284  pp.    Price  $2.75. 

ECONOMICS  OF  BARBARISM— HITLER'S  NEW  Krovnvic  ORDER 
EVIOFE.  by  J.  Kuczynski  and  M.  Witt  International   Publishers.    64 

75   cents. 

IN    UNIFORM— MILITARY    ECONOMY   AND    SOCIAL   STRDC- 
t,   by   Albert   T.    Lauterbach.     Princeton   University    Press.     282    pp. 

RIA,  by  Emil  LenRyel.  Random  House.    416  pp.     Price  $3.75. 

S    LATER    THAN   YOU    THINK,    1943    Edition,    by    Max    Lerner 

ing.    260  pp.    Price  $2.50. 

LOSAXONY:   A   LEAGUE  THAT  Wo*m,  by  Wyndham   Lewis.    Bruce 
nphries.    75  pp.    Price  $1. 

TIME  FOR  KEEPS,  by  John  MacCormac.  Viking.  196  pp.  Price  $2. 
I  IMPACT    OF    FEDERAL   TAXES,    by    Roswell    Magill.    Columbia 
v  Press.    218  pp.    Price  $3. 

kCLES   OF   MILITARY.  MEDICINE,   by   Albert   Q.    Maisel.    Duel!. 
in  &  Pearce.    373  pp.    Price  $2.75. 

DC  PLANS  AND  AMERICAN  CHOICES,  by  Arthur  C.  Millspaugh 

Brookings  Institution.    107  pp.    Price  $1. 

UHIDO" — THE   ANATOMY   or  TEHROR,   by   Alexandre   Pemikoff.    Live- 
t.    284  pp.    Price  $2.75. 

fTS  GONE— MEN  WHO  MADE  CHICAGO,  by  Ernest  Poole.  Whittlesey 
ase.  354  pp.    Price  $2.75. 

I  CONSPIRATORS,  by   Frederic   Prokosch.    Harper.     338   pp.     Price 

IT  PRICE    FREEDOM,   by    Frederick   W.    Reed.    Bruce    Humphries 
'  pp.     Price  $2.50. 

YORK    PLANS    FOR    THE    FUTURE,    by    Cleveland    Rodger*, 
•per.    293  fp.    Price  $3. 

Z  IS  THE  GATE,  by  Upton  Sinclair.  Viking.  751  pp.  Price  $3 
ND  THE  JAPANESE  MASK,  by  Jesse  F.  Steiner.  Macmillan 
pp.  Price  $2. 

<   LEVINSON    AND  THE   PACT  OF   PARIS,  by  John    E.    Stoner. 

rersity  of  Chicago  Press.    367  pp.    Price  $4. 
fONAL    CONSCIOUSNESS,    by    Walter    Snlibach.    Introduction    by 

is   Kohn.    American   Council    on    Public    Affairs.     168   pp.     Price    $3 
n;  $2.50  paper. 

'MLCANAL  DIARY,  by  Richard  Tregaskis.  Random  House.  263 
Price  $2.50. 

J£NSr  -P.?INcrA?FJ  A,ND    ™E     FRENCH     PRESIDENCY,    by 
ilon  \Vnght.   Stanford  University  Press.    271   pp.    Price  $3.50. 

ISDOM   OF  CHINA   AND   INDIA— An   AHTHOLOGY.   edited   by 
i  Yutang.   Ramlom  House.    1104  pp.    Price  $3.95. 


A   GIFT   TO    US 


Your  gift  helps  a  noteworthy  organization  to 
carry  on  religious  and  charitable  work.  Under 
our  .plan  you  secure  an  annual  income  for  life, 
yielding  up  to  7%  according  to  age. 

Gift  Annuity  Agreements  are  issued  under 
authority  of  the  New  York  State  Insurance 
Department. 

Learn  today  about  (his  two-fold 
benefit.  An  Investment  thai  is 
safe,  dependable  and  regular. 

Writ*  ffr  FfUtr  SG 


THE  SALVATION  ARMY 


A    NtW    YORK    COKPOUATION 


130    WEST    14th    STREET 


NEW    YORK    CITY 


CLUB  RESIDENCE 

for 
Men  and  Women 


CHRISTODORA 
HOUSE 

60V  Esst  9th   Street 
New  York  City 


LIVE  NICELY 
WITH    ECONOMY 

Christodora  House  offers  all 
that  you  need  .  .  .  and  much 
that  you  want. 

Rooms  from  $7  weekly 

Social  Opportunities 

Complete  Service 

No  Tipping 


LANGUAGES 


LANGUAGE  IS  A  WEAPON 


•  •  •  Forg«  ahead,  win  special  aislonments.  In 
global   war   and   the    ultimate   peace,   through 
ability  to  ipeak  a  foreign  language. 
MASTER  ANOTHER  LANGUAGE 

quickly,  easily,  correctly 

by  LINGUAPHONE 

The  world-famous  Linauaphone  EAR-EYE 
Conversational  Method  brings  voices  of  native 
teachers  INTO  YOUR  OWN  HOME.  No  Eng- 
lish ll  spoken.  You  learn  the  new  language 
by  LISTENING. 

Home-Study  Courses  In  29  Languages: 
RUSSIAN  JAPANESE       SPANISH 

PORTUGUESE      CHINESE          NORWEGIAN 

and  23  others 
Send  for  FREE  book 

IINGUAPHONE    INSTITUTE 

K   RCA   Biil'dlri*.    Nrw  Yo-k   •  Circle  7-0830 
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HONOR  ROLL 
OF  1942 


SURVEY  GRAPHIC  is  happy  to  find  itself  on 
the  Honor  Roll  of  Race  Relations  of  1942. 

Citations  for  the  Honor  Roll  were  made  by  The 
Schomburg  Collection  of  Negro  Literature  of  The 
New  York  Public  Library  which  conducts  an  an- 
nual nation  wide  poll  to  de- 
termine twelve  Negro  indi- 
viduals, organizations  or  in- 
stitutions who  have  most 
distinguished  themselves 
during  the  year,  and  six  white 
individuals,  organizations, 
or  institutions  who  have 
done  most  for  the  improve- 
ment of  race  relations  "in 
terms  of  real  democracy". 

Among  the  white  organizations  cited  was  Survey 
Graphic,  for  the  seventh  number  in  the  wartime 
Calling  America  Series  —  Color:  Unfinished 
Business  of  Democracy. 

One  of  the  Negroes  cited  was  Dr.  Alain  Locke 
of  Howard  University,  "for  his  books  and  for 
editing  the  special  issue  of  Surrey  Graphic — 
Color:  Unfinished  Business  of  Democracy". 

Dr.  Lawrence  D.  Reddick,  curator  of  the  Schom- 
burg Collection,  said  the  efforts  of  those  named 
"are  indeed  worthy  contributions  to  national  unity 
in  that  they  strengthen  morale  and  quicken  the 
faith  of  the  whole  American  people  in  the  demo- 
cratic ideal.  What  is  more,  these  efforts  demon- 
strate to  our  Allies  all  over  the  world  the  capacity 
of  democracy  to  constantly  improve  itself  and  se- 
cure the  rights  of  all  of  the  people." 

Copies  of  the  second  edition  of  Color:  Unfinished 
Business  of  Democracy  are  now  available  at  the 
rate  of  50  cents  for  one,  3  for  $1.  Please  send  pay- 
ment with  your  order  to 


SURVEY  GRAPHIC 

New  York  City 


112  East  19  Street 


SICK  MEN  CAN'T  FIGHT 

(Continued  jrom  page  84) 


not  surprising  that  only  three  third-party  defendants  have  t 
brought  to  trial  under  state  law  during  the  past  year  and  I 
one  of  these — the  proprietor  of  a  hotel  named  repeatedl) 
the  place  of  exposure  in  army  contact  reports — won  acqui 
from  the  jury.  Moreover,  nothing  in  the  state  law  provide 
penalty  for  a  woman  who  may  be  doing  her  own  solicit 
with  the  exception  of  a  clause  declaring  "all  common  pr< 
tutes  ...  to  be  vagrants,  punishable  by  a  fine  not  to  ex< 
$200."  Here  again,  juries  are  apt  to  demand  actual  ral 
than  circumstantial  evidence,  and  to  insist  that  the  wt 
"common  prostitute"  require  proof  that  prostitution  is 
habitual  practice. 

Because  of  the  impossibility  of  making  enough  airti 
cases  to  be  effective  in  their  clean-up  campaign,  the  police 
relying  for  the  most  part  on  the  city  ordinance  aga 
vagrancy  and  on  health  commitments.  A  $15  fine  may 
chicken  feed  to  a  man  who  is  collecting  money  from  sev 
girls  at  once,  but  when  it  is  repeated  two  or  three  tinu 
week  and  when  a  large  proportion  of  time  is  spent  goinj 
and  out  of  jail,  the  annoyance  becomes  too  great  for  comi 
and  the  offender  is  apt  to  begin  to  seek  greener  grass  in  ot 
areas.  The  same  holds  true  for  prostitutes,  who  run  the  a< 
tional  risk  of  a  ten-day  to  two-week  health  commitment  ev 
time  they  are  picked  up.  This  procedure  requires  consl 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  police,  for  only  a  month  or  so 
police  laxity  is  necessary  for  the  underworld  to  begin  to  I 
on  new  life.  Then,  too,  the  police  while  they  must  be  vigil 
must  also  be  cautious,  for  one  successful  habeas  corpus  < 
on  a  quarantine  commitment  might  make  the  whole  progi 
topple. 

The  massage  parlor  problem,  while  not  serious  from  • 
army's  point  of  view,  is  somewhat  of  a  blot  on  the  progr, 
It  has  been  suggested  that  this  might  be  cleared  up  by  I 
ordinances:  one  requiring  masseuses  to  secure  licenses,  to 
granted  only  on  proof  of  training;  the  other  prohibiting  th 
from  accepting  as  customers  members  of  the  opposite  sex. 

Young  Girls  in  Jail 

A  MORE   SERIOUS   BLOT   ON   THE   PROGRAM,   BUT   ONE   WHICH  f 

expected  will  soon  be  erased,  is  the  lack  of  proper  detent 
facilities  for  the  girls  who  are  held  in  quarantine.    A  jai 
still  a  jail,  no  matter  who  changes  the  name.    Ten  days 
more  behind  bars  in  company  with  hardened  prostitute; 
hardly  conducive  to  the  rehabilitation  of  young  girls,  man) 
whom  are  emotionally  upset  because  of  their  recent  exp 
ences,  and  some  of  whom  are  still  children  according  to 
law.    The  fact  is  that  girls  as  young  as  fourteen  are  not 
known  in  the  Quarantine  Clinic,  in  spite  of  a  state  law  agai 
holding  children  in  jail.    However,  those  under  sixteen 
kept  in  separate  quarters  from  adults. 

The  police  and  health  departments  in  San  Antonio  are 
entirely  to  be  blamed  for  this  state  of  affairs.   For  over  a  y 
they   have  been   dickering  with  the  federal  government 
Lanham  act  funds  [see  "The  Lanham  Act  in  Operation," 
Donald   S.   Howard,   Survey   Midmonthly,   February    194 
with  which  to  add  to  the  present  health  department  build 
two  floors  to  be  used  as  an  100  bed  quarantine  hospital,  f 
tape  and  misunderstanding  at  both  ends  have  held  up 
application,  but  indications  are  that  funds  will  soon  be  m: 
available  for  the  project.    Present  plans  are  to  include  on  • 
staff  of  the  new  hospital  two  social  workers  with  whom 
girls  might  talk  over  the  problems  which  have  led  them 
their  predicament,  and  who  will  be  able  to  help  them  dev 
plans  for  returning  to  normal  life.   Thus,  instead  of  being , 
leased  from  quarantine  with  no  money  and  no  place  to  < 
except  back  to  the  honky-tonks,  a  girl  might  be  referred 
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jrtumties  tor  vocational  training  or  employment  or  to  a 
il  agency  for  aid  in  returning  to  her  family,  if  that  seems 
sable. 

nfortunately  these  bright  plans  are  only  for  the  infected 
In  but  a  few  exceptions  is  the  not  yet  diseased  pro- 
ruous  or  about  to  be  promiscuous  girl  the  object  of  con- 
in  San  Antonio. 

ere  Guiding  Hands  Are  Needed 

•s    KMLl'RE   TO   REMEMBER   THAT   "AN    OUNCE    OF   PREVENTION 

orth  a  pound  of  cure"  may  perhaps  be  laid  to  the  stress 
ie  emergency,  but  it  puts  the  San  Antonio  authorities  in 
position  of  attempting  to  sweep  up  the  waters  of  a  flood, 
.out  plugging  up  the  leak  in  the  dyke.  Every  entrance  of 
csh  body  of  service  men  to  "Fort  Sam"  or  one  of  the 
r  nearby  army  bases  is  the  occasion  of  a  noticeable  influx 
tw  young  girls  into  the  city.  They  come  from  all  over  the 
is,  following  a  newly  acquired  husband,  a  sweetheart,  or 
i  a  soldier  acquaintance.  Frequently  they  cannot  get  in 
lh  with  their  men  for  days  after  their  arrival.  Sometimes 
sought-after  soldier  has  been  sent  on  to  another  area  and 
girl  is  left  stranded;  or  if  he  is  found,  his  time  off  duty  is 
ted  and  the  time  on  her  hands  is  abundant.  These  are  the 
j  that  drift  into  the  honky-tonks  and  juke  joints  cither  for 
isemcnt  or  in  search  of  a  job,  that  become  friendly  with 
soldiers  on  the  street  and  "don't  mind  if  they  do"  have  a 

of  beer,  that  find  compensation  in  the  soldier  who  is 
nt  for  the  one  who  is  absent. 

ost  of  these  girls  are  probably  more  weak  than  bad.  In- 
cws  have  revealed  that  the  majority  come  from  broken  or 
tsirable  homes  and  have  little  education  or  training  on 
(h  to  rely.  Many  of  them  need  only  some  strong  hand  to 
£  them  in  the  right  direction.  Without  it  their  probable 
nation  is  promiscuity  and  disease  if  not  an  actual  life  of 
litution. 

|iere  are  individuals  in  San  Antonio,  of  course,  who  ire 
e  of  this.  Among  them  are  members  of  the  vice  squad 
in  their  rounds  of  the  city's  night  spots,  railroad  stations, 
bus  terminals  run  into  bewildered  girls  not  yet  subjects 
rrest  and  turn  them  over  to  the  Travelers  Aid  unit  of 

for  interviewing  and  possible  aid.  The  Travelers  Aid  is 
frequently  called  in  to  interview  girls  held  at  the  jail  on 
kncy  charges  or  in  quarantine,  but  because  its  staff  is 
I  and  because  there  is  so  little  community  interest  in  the 
nfectious  girl,  its  work  can  hardly  be  counted  on  to  hold 
the  floods.  What  is  needed  is  some  coordinated  planning 
ie  part  of  civic  groups,  social  and  recreational  agencies, 

hes,  and  the  city  authorities  to  devise  a  cooperative  pro- 

not  only  for  the  rehabilitation  of  girls  who  are  already 
>ublc  but  also  for  diverting  the  war  caused  excitement  and 
isiasm  of  the  "not  yets"  from  destructive  to  constructive 
lels.  With  the  addition  of  such  a  project,  San  Antonio 
have  filled  the  gap  that  keeps  its  extremely  effective 
•eal  disease  control  program  from  being  well  rounded 
tomplete. 

UNATELY    FOR   THE   WORLD,    FAILURE   TO  REACH   PERFECTION 

not  always  preclude  accomplishment.  Statistics  in  this 
ice  tell  a  vivid  story.  On  that  day  in  November  1941 
Commissioner  Anderson  telephoned  his  vice  squad,  the 
n  the  San  Antonio  area  of  army  hospital  admissions  for 
eal  disease  contracted  in  San  Antonio  stood  near  89  per 
ttnd  per  year.  A  year  later  the  rate  was  13.8.  In  the 
time  the  rate  of  venereal  disease  in  the  army  as  a  whole 
alien  off  only  two  points.  Today,  the  total  rate  of  army 
eal  disease  admissions  in  the  San  Antonio  area — once 
g  the  highest  in  the  country — is  now  less  than  half  the 
n  the  army  as  a  whole.  Many  factors,  it  is  true,  affect 
*<e  rates,  but  it  would  be  hard  to  deny  in  the  face  of  the 
re  that  the  coordinated  efforts  of  San  Antonio's  police 
lealth  departments  played  a  large  part  in  bringing  about 
uccess  story. 


LANGUAGES 


-SPANISH 

French,  German  or  Italian,  This  Quick,  Easy  Way 

ONLY  19  MINUTES  A  DAY.  Know  a  leemd  language  for 
better  bualnesi  or  nodal  petition:  read  foreign  bookj;  really  en- 
joy travel.  Speak  like  a  native.  Learn  quickly,  easily  at  home 
just  "by  listening"  to  CORTINA  RECORDS  as  thousands  hare! 
Cortlnaphone  Method  famooj  for  80  yean.  Write  today  for 
free  book.  "The  Cortina  Short-Cut."  State  language  Interested  In. 
CORTINA  ACADEMY.  Suit*  393,  105  W*st  40th  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


SCHOOLS 


SIMMONS  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Professional  Education  Leading  to  the  degree  of  M.S. 

Medical  Social  Work 

Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Fam,ly  Welfare 

Child  Welfare 

Community  Work 

Social  Research 

First  Year  Registration  June  28  and  September  20 

18  Somerset  Street  Boston,  Maiuchtuetti 


SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  of  Yale  Univer«ty 

A  fnffttl**  /or  ik,  Coii««o  Wtmm* 

An   Intonalf*   and   bealc   experience   In    the   rartouj   branchee  of   nuraUi   U 
offend  dwlnc  the  twent>-eljht  month*'  court*  which  leade  to  the  fleeree  of 
MASTEm    OF   NUKSINC 

A    Baehelor'i    decree    In    arti.    wlenee    or    phlkMophr    from    a    enneee    at 
etanrtlpf  la  required  for  artmlielrei 

For   CofoloffM   mud   tnjormmtl^m    eeTeVoMt 

The  Dean.  YALE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

New    II..... 
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THE  SATURDAY  FORUM 
LUNCHEON  CROUP 

Meets  on  successive  Saturdays,  1:15  P.M.. 
634  lladison  Arenue.  New  York  (Cor.  53th  Street) 

MARCH   CALENDAR 

MEN  OF  NOTE  UPON  WHOM  HITLER 
SLAMMED  THE  DOOR  AND  WHO  ARE 
NOW  BY  THEIR  TALENTS  ENRICHING 

OUR    COUNTRY. 

March    6— Dr.  Karl  Misch.  Political  Journalism 
March  13— Prof.  E.  J.  Gumbel.  Scientific  Research 
March  20 — Dr.  L.  Litchwitz,  Medical  Sciences 
March  27— Dr.  F.  C.  Weishopf.  Novelist,  Literature 

Central    Membership  SI. 00 

Sustaining  Membership  ft.OO  and  up 

Admission  to  Lecture  tor  non  members  50c 

Members — 25c— Special   Ratei  for  Students 

Addreai   Inquirtet 

MRS.  EVA  ROBIN 

340  West  72nd   Street.    New  York 
Schuyler  4-2957 


WORKERS  WANTED 


Experienced  Case  Worker  for  child  care  depart- 
rnent  in  small  agency.  Supervisory  experience 
desirable.  Opportunity  to  further  develop  the 
work.  Must  be  Lutheran.  State  age,  experi- 
ence, salary  desired.  7848  Survey. 

DIRECTOR  of  Youth  Activities  wanted  for 
settlement  house  in  Newark,  N.  J.  Some 
group  work  experience.  Apply  to  Mrs.  S. 
Lauterbach,  Fuld  Neighborhood  House,  21-17th 
Avenue.  Newark,  N.  J. 

Assistant  in  Children's;  Institution.  Woman  with 
Group  and  Institutional  experience,  definitely 
interested  in  children.  Capable  of  assuming 
Executive  responsibility.  7852  Survey. 

Supervisor  of  Boys  Cottage  Parents  and  Super- 
visor of  of  Girls  Cottage  Parents — Institution 
for  Jewish  dependent  children  in  Westchester 
County.  Positions  require  graduates  from 
school  of  social  work  with  experience  in  case 
work  and/or  group  work.  Institution  has  well 
developed  case  work  program.  Each  salary 
$1800.00  plus  maintenance.  State  qualifica- 
tions. 7853  Survey. 

Well  trained  psychiatric  case  worker,  preferably 
with  some  experience  in  child  guidance  work. 
Apply  Jewish  Child  Guidance  Bureau,  682 
High  Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York.  Wise.  7-4961.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 

LANGUAGES 

Phonograph  Courses,  Mail  Orders.  All  Lan- 
guages. Bought,  Sold,  Rented.  Request 
Booklet  G.  LANGUAGE  SERVICE,  IS  East  41st 
St.,  New  York. 


LETm  SERVICES 


MULTICRAPHINC 

MIMEOGRAPHING 

ADDRESSING 

FILLINC-IN 

FOLDING 

METERING 

COMPLETE  MAILINGS 


Quick  Service  Letter  Company 

INCORPORATED 

53   PARK  PLACE— NEW  YORK 

TELEPHONE— BARCLAY     7-9033 


CITRUS  FRUITS 


Tree  ripened.  No  sprays  nor  artificial  color- 
ing used.  Delivered  express  prepaid. 
Oranges  Bushel  $4.00,  Grapefruits  $4.00, 
Tangerines  $4.00,  Mixed  Fruit  $4.00.  Half 
Bushels  $2.35.  Lemons  and  Seedless 
Limes  $3.50  half  bushel. 

Special  quantity  rates 
A.   II.   BURKETT,  Sebrlng,   Florida 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


Special    articles,    theses,    speeches,    papers. 
search,     revision,     bibliographies,     etc.       O 
twenty    years'    experience    serving    busy    p 
fessional    persons.      Prompt    service    extenped. 
AUTHORS      RESEARCH      BUREAU.      516 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Re- 
ver 
pro- 


 SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Available  for  administrative  work,  lecturing, 
teaching,  research;  foundation,  institution  or 
agency:  considered  unusually  competent  lec- 
turer and  teacher:  at  present,  head  of  social 
studies  'division  with  permanent  professorial 
tenure,  reputable  college:  Ph.D.  (Sociology): 
male,  38,  married:  settlement,  camp  admin- 
istrative experience:  able  executive,  interested 
in  keeping  alive  during  war  social  values  and 
liberal  arts  ideals.  7851  Survey. 

Man,  single,  (30),  draft  deferred,  desires  admin- 
istrative or  supervisory  position.  Master's  de- 
gree in  social  work.  Six  years'  ^experience  in 
public  and  private  agencies.  7854  Survey. 


************************* 


OUR 

MEN 

WANT 

BOOKS  * 


ALL 


SEND 
YOU    CAN    SPARE 


That  book  you've  enjoyed — pass  r 
along  to  a  man  in  uniform.  Leavt 
it  at  the  nearest  collection  centei 
or  public  library  for  the  194; 
VICTORY  BOOK  CAMPAIGN 


A-************************ 


— OUT-OF-PRINT  and  Hard -to- rind  Booki 

supplied;  «lw  family  and  town    hlttorloi.    mtgu 
back     numberj.     «tc.     All    tubjocti.    all     languai 
Stud    IK    your    Hit    of    wants — no    obligation. 
report    promptly.    Lowest    priem.    (WE    ALSO    B 
OLD   BOOKS  AND   MAGAZINES.) 
—  AMERICAN    LIBRARY   SERVICE 

.      117  Wot  48th  St.     Dept.   E     Now  York  City 


BOOKSTORE 

HOME  LIBRARY  BOOKSTORE,  9116 ; 
cheval,  near  Holcomb,  Detroit,  establi: 
1931.  Open  afternoons,  evenings.  Bo 
new,  used,  bought  and  sold.  Postc 
answered. 


BOOKPLATES 

FREE     CATALOG,     showing    several     hum 

beautiful   designs. 

ANTIOCH  BOOKPLATES,  Box  218,  Yellow  Springs, 

BOOK  BARGAINS 


30%   TO   70%    REDUCTIONS  on  books  ol 
publishers.     Write  for  free  bargain  cataloj 
THE     NATIONAL     BOOKSELLERS, 
Fifth   Avenue,   New   York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  be 
ment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  hta 
$3.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway  at  58  St.,  1 
York,  New  York. 


CANDOR  IN  SMALL  BANK  LOANS 

(Continued  from  page  93) 


ment  of  an  interest  charge  higher  than  the  conventional  rate 
is  believed  to  be  harmful  to  them. 

Commissioner  Henry  has  observed  that  "some  bankers  are 
honest  enough  to  admit  this  as  their  real  objection."  One 
banker  recently  said  to  me,  "Six  percent  has  sex  appeal  for 
the  consumer."  Another  has  said:  "Your  proposal  utterly 
neglects  the  merchandising  features  of  personal  loan  opera- 
tions. Borrowers  would  be  on  our  necks  if  we  quoted  simple 
interest  rates." 

Here  is  the  real  issue.  Shall  rates  of  charge  be  disclosed  in 
the  most  readily  understandable  terms  for  the  protection  of 
the  borrower?  Or  shall  we  permit  inaccurate  and  mislead- 
ing statements  of  charge  to  be  used  to  exploit  the  market  for 
small  personal  loans?  On  one  side  of  this  question  stand  a 
few  bank  officers  seeking  to  protect  their  existing  practices 

(In  answering  advertisements 


and  to  legalize  a  system  which  was  developed  t«  evade 
law.  On  the  other  side  are  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
jective  students  of  the  small  loan  problem. 

The  great  majority  of  clear  thinking  bankers  have  neit 
understood  the  issues  nor  had  a  chance  to  express  an  opin 
on  them.  There  are  doubts  even  among  active  partisa 
Last  year,  the  Consumer  Credit  Committee  of  the  Wiscon 
Bankers  Association  said:  "If  the  cost  of  consumer  at 
loans  is  advertised,  this  cost  should  be  clearly  and  cc 
pletely  shown.  A  discount  rate  on  a  percentage  basis  sho' 
not  be  advertised  for  the  reason  that  the  actual  simple 
terest  rate  is  approximately  double  the  discount  rate." 

If  discounts  are  misleading,  why  not  use  the  simple 
terest  rate?  I  thoroughly  believe  that  the  banking  profess: 
as  a  whole  would  answer  this  question  unequivocally. 

The  issues  are  broader  than  the  question  of  bank  ft 
tices.    If  banks  are  permitted  to  charge  discounts,  fees,  1 
fines,  these  privileges  cannot  in  fairness  be  withheld  fn 
other  money  lenders.     The  result  would  be  a  return  to  t 
law  of  the  jungle  in  the  small  loan  field. 
please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 
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DIRECTORY   OF   NATIONAL   ORGANIZATIONS 


Social,  Econpmic  and  International  Planning 


IK  AMERICAN  COUNCIL  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 
OF  PACIFIC  RELATIONS,  INC — 129  East 
52nd  Street,  New  York  City.  Promotes 
study  of  the  economic,  political  and  social 
problems  in  the  Far  East  with  particular 
reference  to  the  United  States  and  the 
Pacific  area.  Program  includes  research ; 
regional  conferences;  publications,  fort- 
nightly bulletin  Far  Eastern  Survey,  books. 
pamphlet*;  r.idio  program.  Membership  open 
TO  interested  American  citizens. 


MEHICAN     FRIENDS    OF    GERMAN     FREEDOM, 

120  East  16  Street,  New  York  City,  Dr. 
Remhold  Nirlnihr,  Chairman,  as  association 
of  Americans  which  supports  the  struggle  for 
democracy  of  an  ti-  Hitler  German  groups 
and  distributes  information  about  German 
conditions  to  the  American  public.  Publica- 
tions; INSIDE  GEKMAM  ttPORTS.  based  on  con- 
fidential information,  in  BE:  «CIMAKY  A  crit- 
ical Bibliography. 


EHICAN  FRIENDS  SERVICE  COMMITTEE 
QLAkfcJO)—  ^0  South  12th  Street,  Phila 
delphia,  Pennsylvania,  Clarence  K.  Picket t. 
Executive  Secretary.  "Whatever  concerns 
human  beings  in  distress,  whatever  may  help 
free  individuals,  groups  and  nation 
fear,  hate  or  narrowness- -these  arc  subjects 
for  the  Committee's  consideration."  Main- 
tain* civilian  relief  operation!;  in  war  zones, 
notably  England ;  China ;  Casablanca ;  Mo- 
rocco ;  Hawaii ;  assists  refugees  and  aliens 
in  the  United  States.  Portugal,  and  Latin 
America;  maintains  a  relocation  service  for 
Japanese  American  students ;  offers  counsel* 
ing  and  placement  services  for  interned  or 
resettled  Japanese  Americans ;  enrolls  stu- 
dents ana  other  volunteers  for  socially 
significant  work  projects;  sponsors  Institutes 
of  International  Relations  to  promote  study 
of  economic,  social  and  religious  bases  for 
peace  and  post-war  reconstruction ;  cooper- 
ates with  other  religion-*  org;i  nir.it  ions  in 
administering  Civilian  Public  Service  Camps 
for  conscientious  objector*. 


ce  1917    AMERICAN    JEWISH    CONGRESS  has 
concerned  itself  with  protection  of  rights  of 

O'Wi.  Activities  now  embrace  situation  in 
oited  States,  Latin* America,  and  Europe. 
Its  program  includes  defense  against  anti- 
Semitic  propaganda,  combating  economic 
discrimination,  law  and  legislation  with  a 
view  to  strengthening  democracy,  political 
representation  on  behalf  of  rights  of  Jews, 
and  amelioration  of  conditions  for  refugees  ; 
participation  in  war  program  of  United 
States ;  preparation  for  reestablishment  of 
Jewish  right*  at  end  of  war. 
Toward  this  end  it  has  set  up,  in  cooperation 
with  the  World  Jewish  Congress,  an  Insti- 
tute of  Jewish  Affairs  now  studying  facts 
of  Jewish  life  with  a  view  to  establishing 
basis  on  which  rights  may  be  claimed  at  end 
of  war. 

Also  engaged,  together  with  World  Jewish 
Congress,  in  political  negotiations  with  demo* 
cratic  governments  with  a  view  to  securing 
sympathetic  support  for  post-war  rights. 
Has  recently  established  Inter  American 
Jewish  Council  for  inter- American  Jewish 
community  cooperation  in  behalf  of  post-war 
Jewish  reconstruction  and  strengthening  of 
democracy.  330  West  42nd  Street,  New 
York  City. 


MEXICAN     SOCIETY     FOR     PUBLIC    ADMINIS- 

TRATION,  1313  East  60th  Street,  Chicago. 
Illinois.  An  organization  of  public  officials 
and  others  interested  or  engaged  in  the  field 
of  public  administration.  The  purpose  of 
the  Society  ii  to  advance  generally  the 
science  and  art  of  public  administration. 
Articles  in  the  quarterly  journal,  Public  Ad- 
ministration Rryitw,  deal  with  general  as- 
pects >f  public  administration,  relating 
special  problems  of  the  various  levels  of 
government  to  broad  principles  of  administra- 
tion. Membership  in  the  Society  includes 
subscription  to  the  journ.il.  Descriptive 
folder  will  be  sent  upon  req 


BTUI  B'RITH—  Oldest  and  largest  national  Jew- 
ish service  and  fraternal  organization  whose 
program  embraces  manifold  activities  in  war 
service.  Americanism,  youth  welfare,  war 
relief,  education,  community  and  social  serv- 
ice, inter-faith  good  will,  defense  of  Jewish 
rights  and  philanthropy.  Membership  2(X),000 
including  women's  auxiliaries  and  junior 
units — 1003  K  Street,  X.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


CAMPAIGN      FOR      WORLD      GOVERNMENT    — 

Room  811,  166  \V.  Jackson  Blvd..  Chicago, 
III.  Established  1937.  Engages  in  educa- 
tional and  political  work  for  a  non-military 
federation  of  all  Nations — democratic  in 
structure.  Immediate  programs:  calling  of  a 
Provisional  World  Government,  and  estab- 
lishment of  a  Congressional  Peace  Aims 
Commission  leading  to  international  discus- 
sion of  Peace  Aims.  Publications:  pamph- 
lets and  an  occasional  bulletin — World  Fed- 
eration— Now. 


COMMISSION    TO    STUDY    THE    ORGANIZATION 

OF  PEACE.  8  Wot  40lh  Street,  N.Y.C. 
Organized  1939.  Composed  of  outstanding 
authorities  whose  studies  and  reports  are  of 
special  significance.  Its  Second  Report, 
"The  Transitional  Period."  has  just  been  re- 
leased. Has  published  several  reports, 
documentary  material,  study  outlines,  bibli- 
ographies, on  post-war  reconstruction  and 
the  organization  of  peace.  Officers:  James 
T.  Shotwell,  William  Allan  Neilson,  Clyde 
Eagleton.  Clark  M.  Eichelberger. 


CONSUMERS  UNION,  17  Union  Square,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  Membership  in  this  non- 
profit testing  organization  operated  by  and 
tor  consumers  includes  Bread  &  Butter 
(every  week) ;  Consumers  Union  Reports 
(every  month)  of  which  annual  384-page 
Buying  Guide  is  one  issue.  $4  for  1  yr. 


THE    COUNCIL    FOR     SOCIAL    ACTION   —   An 

agency  of  the  Congregrational  Christian 
Churches  of  the  United  States  which  pro- 
motes the  study  of  economic  and  social 
problems,  both  national  and  international. 
Publishes  magazine  Social  Action,  10  issues 
a  year.  Each  number  presents  careful  re- 
search on  special  problems  of  contemporary 
Interest.  Subscription  price  $1.00  per  year. 
Separate  copies  1  Sc  each.  For  further  informa- 
tion, address — 289  Fourth  Ave..  New  York. 


FOREIGN    POLICY    ASSOCIATION- A  nationwide 

organization,  founded  twenty-four  years  ago, 
which  provides  the  people  of  the  United 
States  with  impartial  ana  accurate  informa- 
tion on  American  foreign  policy  through  pub- 
lications, meetings  ana  a  Sunday  radio  pro- 
gram. 

Publications:  Foreign  Policy  Reports  (semi- 
monthly) ;  Foreign  Policy  Bulletin  (weekly) ; 
Headline  Books  (six  a  year)  ;  Study  Packets. 

For  information  concerning1  publications  and 
membership  privileges,  write  to  22  East  38th 
Street,  Dept.  D.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Thl.  DIRECTORY  will  *pp««r  la  Sarvay 
Graphic  four  Urn**  »  vo«i— Warr*.  Jun«, 
October,  O»r»mbmr.  It*  columns  are  open 
to  toclal  Mtloa  group*  ora*anl«*<l  to  pro- 
mo  to  good  government,  better  education, 
rit  7  pUnalat  ••<!  h  outing.  Improved  In- 
dustrial sad  labor  relation*,  (he  ••!•- 
vuardlng  of  civil  Uberlloe,  land  eontorva- 
llon,  •tud?  of  Ihe  Art*— •ronomic  *nd 
t+riml  planning  in  \t\»ir  tn'd«Jf  **pirattani. 

Roloe      ar*     modecl L«l     the     AdvertUUg 

DopartnoBI     tell     you     aboat     them ! 


THE  GOLDEN  RULE  FOUNDATION—  I  n  co  r  p  o- 

rated  March  1929  by  special  act  of  ihe 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
serves  the  American  public  as  "a  people's 
foundation,"  rendering  to  the  average  citizen 
a  service  similar  to  that  rendered  to  their 
respective  founders  by  well-known  private 
foundations.  This  includes :  1 ,  Study  of 
needs  as  to  strategic  importance;  2,  Stew- 
ardship education  and  stimulation  of  in- 
creased giving  by  promotion  of  (a)  Inter- 
national Golden  Rule  Week,  (b)  Golden 
Rule  Observance  of  Mothers'  Day,  Thanks- 
giving and  Christmas,  (c)  Religion  and 
Welfare  Program ;  (d)  Daily  Remembrance 
of  War  Sufferers  Through  Coin-a-Meal 
Globes ;  3,  Allocations  of  relief  and  welfare 
funds  as  grants-in-aid  to  institutions  and 
agencies  recommended  by  the  Survey  Com- 
mittee; 4,  Administration  of  trust  funds  for 
philanthropic  purposes.  These  funds  may 
be  contributed  as  (a)  Unconditional  gifts, 
(b)  Memorial  gifts  and  funds,  (c4  Gifts 
on  the  annuity  plan,  (d)  Private  benevolent 
funds,  (e)  Bequests  by  will.  Charles  V. 
Vickery,  President,  60  East  42nd  street.  New 
York.  N.  Y. 


NATIONAL    CIVIL    SERVICE    REFORM    LEAGUE, 

67  West  44th  Mreet,  New  York,  non- 
partisan,  founded  in  1881,  is  the  only  na- 
tional organization  fighting  exclusively  to 
take  partisan  politics  out  of  public  service 
and  substitute  a  career  system  based  on 
sound  business  principles.  Working  without 
fanfare,  it  has  helped  shape  and  improve  the 
best  modern  personnel  practices  of  our  na- 
tional, state  and  local  governments.  Mem- 
bership in  the  League  makes  you  part  of  the 
organized  movement  for  the  merit  system  in 
government.  Membership  dues  $5  and  upward. 


NATIONAL  RIVERS   AND    HARBORS   CONGRESS. 

— 1147  Connecticut  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Founded  1 90 1 .  Promotes  the  orderly  de 
velopment,  conservation  and  use  of  the  na- 
tion s  water  and  land  resources.  Studies 
flood  control,  navigation,  irrigation,  etc.. 
Projects.  Cooperates  with  waterways  as- 
sociations throughout  the  U.  S.  Annual 
conventions ;  special  sessions,  group  and  sec- 
tional meetings.  Publications :  Bulletins, 
resolutions,  committee  reports,  news  releases, 
etc.  Annual  membership  dues:  $5  to  $200. 


THE  NATIONAL  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION.  Clarence  W.  Failor,  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  425  West  123rd  Street,  New 
York  City,  is  the  professional  organization 
for  counselors  and]  others  engaged  and  in- 
terested in  vocational  guidance,  and  the 
publishers  of  OCCUPATIONS,  the  Voca- 
tional Guidance  Magazine.  $.1.50  a  year. 


PUBLIC    OWNERSHIP    LEAGUE   OF   AMERICA — 

Fact*  about  America's  10,000  publicly  owned 
projects — Bi-monthly  illustrated  Magazine — 
Extensive  bulletin  and  leaflet  service — -Engi- 
neering, legal  and  technical  advice — Con- 
ducts educational  campaigns— » Aids  munici 
pal,  state  and  federal  governments  and 
progressive  groups.  Samples  and  literature 
on  application.  Send  lOc  for  postage.  Ad- 
dress: 4131  N.  Keeler  Ave..  Chicago,  III. 


SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC,  —  112  East  19th 
Street,  New  York  City.  A  cooperative  edu- 
cational society  built  around  a  periodical 
rather  than  a  campus,  and  carrying  forward 
swift  research  and  interpretation  in  the  fields 
of  family  and  child  welfare,  health,  education, 
civics,  industrial  and  race  relations,  and  the 
common  welfare.  Publishes  monthly  Survey 
Graphic,  Magazine  of  Social  Interpretation 
without  counterpart,  and  Survey  MidmontM\ 
Journal  of  Social  Work.  Membership 
and  upwards. 


SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

GRADUATE  SEMINARS 

August  2  to   14,    1943 

ADVANCED  CASE  WORK.  DISCUSSING  THE 
APPLICATION  OF  PSYCHOANALYTIC  THEORY 
TO  SOCIAL  CASE  WORK. 

Dr.  Robert  Waelder  and  Miss  Beatrice  H.   Wajdyk. 

PSYCHIATRY  AS  APPLIED  TO  PROBLEMS  OF 
SUPERVISION. 

Dr.   Temple  Burling  and  Miss  Beatrice  H.   Wajdyk. 

CHILD  WELFARE. 

Dr.  Robert  Waelder  and  Mrs.  Henrietta  L.  Cordon. 

For  further  information  write  to 

THE  DIRECTOR  COLLEGE  HALL  8 

Northampton,   Massachusetts 


THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Summer  Institutes 

Three  series  of  institutes  will  be  offered  in  the 
summer  of  1943.  The  institutes  will  be  geared 
to  current  problems  arising  from  the  war,  and 
to  a  consideration  of  post-war  problems.  They 
will  be  in  the  general  areas  of  case  work,  group 
work,  community  organization  and  adminis- 
tration and  will  be  open  to  persons  having 
substantial  professional  or  volunteer  experi- 
ence. Credit  will  be  granted  to  persons  who 
meet  the  School's  entrance  requirements. 
Folders  descriptive  of  the  institutes  will  be 
ready  in  a  short  time  and  will  be  mailed  upon 
request.  Dates  for  the  institutes  are  as  follows: 

Series  A  — July  19  —  30 
Series  B — August  2 — 13 
Series  C  —  August  16  —  27 

122  East  22nd  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Affiliated  with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 

SPECIAL  WAR-TIME  PROGRAMS 

SUMMER  INSTITUTE — JUNE  15  TO  JUNE  25 

CRISES  IN  SOCIAL  WORK  —  1943 

War-time  and  post-war  problems  of  social  work  func- 
tion, policy  and  practice  in 

Family  and  Home  Service,  Social  Insurance  and 
Assistance,  Relief,  Child-Placing  and  Day  Care  of 
Children,  Medical  and  Psychiatric  Social  Work, 
Probation  and  Parole,  Public  Work  Programs  and 
Employment  Services,  and  in  Training  for  the 
Public  Social  .fen-ices 

DETAILED  ANNOUNCEMENTS  AVAILABLE 
AFTER  MARCH  1,  1943. 

SCHOOL  YEAR— 1943-1944 

For  Experienced  Students,  who  have  completed  one 
year  in  an  accredited  school  of  social  work,  a  one- 
year  curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Social  Work,  with  field  work  in  psychiatric,  medical, 
home  service  and  day  care  services.  Scholarships 
and  fellcnvships  available. 

For  Beginning  Students:  In  addition  to  the  regular 
hi'O-year  program,  special  one-year  programs,  in 
preparation  for  less  exacting  responsibilities. 
Scholarships  available. 

ADDRESS  INQUIRIES  TO 

PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 


2410  PINE  STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 


SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

A  Graduate  Professional  School  Offering  Courses 
Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Social  Science. 

Accelerated  Program 
Academic  Year  Opens  June  16,  1943 


SMITH  COLLEGE  STUDIES  IN  SOCIAL  WORK 
Contents  for  March,  1943 

Can  Work  and  Cottage  Life  as  Factors  in  the  Adjustment 
of  Delinquent  Children    Elinor  H.  Steel 

Is  Dull  Normal  Intelligence  a  Contraindication  for  Psycho- 
therapy?     Lillian    A.    Clanman 

Published  Quarterly  -  ?2  a  Year 

Single  Numbers:  Volumes  I  to  XI,  Jl  each; 

others,  $.75  each. 

For  further  information  write  to 

THE   DIRECTOR  COLLEGE   HALL  8 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 


RVEY 


MAH  * 


&CG1CAL  tf£ 


APRIL    1943 
30  cents 


GRAPHIC 

GAZINE   OF   SOCIAL   INTERPRETATION 


The  Nazi  Reign   of  Terror  oy  William  L  Shirer 

The  A.  M.  A.  Case 

by  Michael  M.  Davis 

Soil,  War  and  Health  fcy  Russell  Lore/ 
Madame  Chiang's  Children  fcy  Rose  Hum  Lee 
fcLL  FARMERS  DO  A  BIG  JOB  EAST  SIDE  YOUTH  GO  FARMING 


ASSOCIATE  AND  SPECIAL  CROUP  MEET  INGS 
70th  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 


AMERICAN   LEGION 

National  Child  Welfare  Division 
Cleveland  Regional  Meeting 
Wednesday,  May  26—8:30  P.M. 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION 

Members  and  friends  are  invited  to  visit  the  Association's 
exhibit  and  to  attend  our  Associate  Croup  meetings  on 
SOCIAL  HYGIENE  IN  WARTIME  at  8:30  P.M.  on  Wednes- 
day, May  26th,  in  the  Assembly  Room  of  the  Hotel  Hollenden 
in  Cleveland. 


FAMILY  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION   OF  AMERICA 

St.  Louis  Headquarters,  Hotel  Jefferson 

Cleveland  Headquarters,  Hotel  Cleveland 

For  meetings  see  National  Conference  Program 

Publications  display  and  consultation  at  F.W.A.A.  Booth 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE 

Consultation  and  literature  at  booth 

March  9—2:00  P.M.— Hotel  New  Yorker 

Employment  of  School  Age  Children  in  Wartime  Agriculture 

Speakers:  Arthur  Root,  Executive  Officer, 

Volunteer  Land  Corps 
William  N.  Martin.  Wyomissing  School. 

Wyomissing,   Pa. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  CHURCH   MISSION   OF   HELP 
281  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Consultation  and  information  at  booth 

March  9,  2:00  P.M.— 

Impact  of  War  Conditions  on  Adolescents — 

jointly  sponsored  with  Child  Welfare  League  of  America 


NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 

New  York: 

Consultation  and  information  at  Booth 
Meetings:    Monday,   Tuesday,   Wednesday    afternoons   and 
Thursday  evening.   See  program. 

St.  Louis: 

Meetings:  Tuesday  afternoon  and  Wednesday  evening 

Cleveland: 

Consultation  and  information  at  Booth 
Meetings:  Friday  evening,  May  21st,  all  day  Saturday  and 
Sunday;  and  Monday  and  Tuesday  afternoons 


NATIONAL   PUBLICITY   COUNCIL — for  Health  and   Welfare 
Services    (formerly,   Social   Work   Publicity   Council.    Inc.) 

Meeting  Tuesday,  March  9th — 4:00  P.M.,  on  publicity  and 
public  relations.  Display  of  actual  publicity  selected  from 
agencies  throughout  the  country — also  of  "how-to-do-it" 
publications  on  using  different  publicity  media.  Consulta- 
tion service.  Delegates  are  invited  to  headquarters  booth. 


THE    NATIONAL   SOCIETY   FOR   CRIPPLED   CHILDREN 
OF  THE  U.  S.  A.,  INC.,   Elyria,  Ohio 

March  10—2:00  P.M.  and  4:00  P.M., 

Hotel  McAlpin,  Colonial  Room,  New  York  City 

April  13—2:00  P.M.  and  4:00  P.M., 

StaHer  Hotel,  Rooms  102  &  104.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

May  25 — 11:00  A.M. — Discussion  on  the  Physically 
Handicapped,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

May  25—2:00  P.M.  and  4:00  P.M., 

Hollenden  Hotel.  Parlor  B,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PREVENTION 
OF   BLINDNESS,   INC. 

"Victory  and  After  Victory" 

New  York:  March  10,  4—5:30  P.M..  Hotel  Pennsylvania 
St.  Louis:  April  14,  4—5:30  P.M.,  Jefferson  Hotel 
Cleveland:  May  26,  4—5:30  P.M.,  Statler  Hotel 
Consultation  service  and  literature  at  the  Society's  booth 

PLANNED  PARENTHOOD   FEDERATION   OF   AMERICA,    INC. 

Headquarters: 

New  York  City — Hotel  Pennsylvania 

Cleveland,  Ohio — Hotel  StaHer 
Consultation  service  and  literature  at  booth 

Meetings: 

New  York  City,  March  9—2:00  P.M. 

Cleveland.  Ohio,  May  25—2:00  P.M. 

Subject: 

"What  are  the  Opportunities  and  Problems  for  the 
Physician  and  Social  Worker  in  Discussing  Pregnancy 
Spacing  with  a  Client." 


SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,   INC. 

A  non-profit  cooperative  membership  society.    Publishers  of: 
SURVEY  GRAPHIC  AND  SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 

Visit  our  publications  display  and  book  exhibit  at  the  Survey 
booth,  at  headquarters  hotels  in  New  York,  St.  Louis  and 
Cleveland. 


New  York  City— March  8-12 


REGIONAL   MEETINGS 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— April  12-16 


Cleveland,  Ohio— May  24-28 
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UP  TO  75%  OFF  FORMER  PRICES 


These  offerings  by  America's  oldest  Mail-Order  Book   House   save   you  up  to  75%    of  their  regular 
retail   prices.    Each   book   is  brand   new   in   condition,   stock-perfect,   not  second-hand  as  the  prices 

would  seem  to  indicate a  permanent  addition  to  your  library.  In  many  cases  the  quantities  on  hand 

are  the  last  remaining  stocks.  All  orders  promptly   filled  and  covered  by  our  59-year-old  MONEY- 
BACK  GUARANTEE. 


I  III       FORGOTTEN      VILLAGE.       By     John 
anbeck.     Photographs  by    Herbert    Kline.   The 
ry  of   the  coming  of   m  >dern  medicine  to  the 
ive*   of    Mexico.     A    beautiful    volume    show. 
1  the  everyday  life  of  a   Mexican  vii-        QQ>- 
e.     I'ub.  at  $2.50.  >OC 

THE   PICTURE  GARDEN   BOOK   AND   GAR- 

\nt  >  \-MM  \M  By  Richard  Pratt.  With 
holographs  by  Edward  Stetcben.  An 
irellem  book  of  instruction  covering  the  van- 
's types  ai  gardens  with  magnificent  illustra- 
ns  and  expert  information  on  seeds,  paths, 
s,  tools,  lawns  shrubs,  cutting,  fertilizers, 
bs,  wire  gardens,  jungle  gardens,  spring  gar- 
ns,  indoor  gardens,  etc.  Cl  £Q 

b.  at  $5.00.  *  I  •O" 

FAMOUS    PAINTINGS.      With     introduction 
G.    K.   Chester!    n.     1UO  Full  Color  Reproduc- 
ns.     A   large  and   magnificent   two-volume   set 
itainiiig  100  of  the  world's  greatest  paintings, 
ictly    reproduced    in    full    color,    with    descrip- 
e  notes  and  biographical  summary  of  the  art- 
Each   color  plate  is   separately  mounted  on 
paper,    ready   for   framing.     Two    handsom- 
umes    10x14,    half-leather    binding, 
d  stamping.  Pub.  at  $25.00.  The  set, 

WOMEN    OF    ALL     NATIONS.      By    T.     A. 

c*  and   N.   W.   Thomas.     With  SOO   illustra. 

V.    A  famous  authoritative  work  covering  in 

!  detail  the  nature,-  habits,  characteristics,  pe- 

unties,   customs,   clothes,  ornaments,   etc.,   of 

women  of  all  countries:  India,  New  Guinea, 

»tka,  North  Africa,  West  Africa,  China.  Ma- 

«,  etc.    An  authoritative  yet  curious  and  fas- 

ating  work.    4  volumes  in  one.    663  CM   QO 

Our  special  price,   V  '  •~O 

milllKRS      OF      AMERICA.       By      Clifford 

yth.     A  famous  24-volume  library  of  Ameri- 

bio'rraphy.     Each    volume    is    an    important 

»orilalive  biography  of  an  outstanding  figure 

American  history,  such  as  Abraham  Lincoln, 

:  E.  Lee,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Andrew  Jack- 

,     Lewis     ft     nark.     Daniel     Webster     and 

«r«.    Pub.  at  $24.00. 

The  24  volume  set,  only 

THE     HI  MU     OF    SAMUEL    PEPYS     (Com- 

••  '  v     Henry     B.     Whcatley.      Hundreds 

lustrations  by  William  Sharp.    Issued  as  a 

Volume    set    by    the    Limited    Editions    Club, 

ographed   by    William    Sharp.     This    is   with- 

a    doubt    the    finest    edition    of    the    Pepys 

ry  ever  published.    Each  year's  diary  is  in  a 

•rate,    convenient    and    clearly    readable    vol- 

It  is  a  beautifully  bound  set,  never  before 

liable  except  to  members  of  the  Limited  Edi- 

l«  Cluh     We  hive  a  few  sets  and  are  pleased 

ott-r  the  complete  12  vols.  of  the  i" 

•Id  •  most  famous  diary  at 

THE  WESTERN  ANGLER.   By  Roderick  Haig 

>wn.     9    color    plates.    57    other    illustrations. 

r  comprehensive  authoritative  book  on  fish- 
in  the  Northwest:  Pacific  Salmon.  R.ver 

.art.  Steelheads.  Cutthroats.  Rainbows, .  etc. 
l  full  information  about  flies,  tackle,  good 

ers,  etc.  Two  beautiful  vols.  Limited  edi- 
.  One  of  the  famous  Derrydalr  Press 

rtmg  books.  Pub.  at  $25.00.  ffQ  Qr 

The  set,  $7.7 J 

IE    DIARY    OF    PHILIP    HONE.     Ed.    by 

Nevmi.    The  famous  diaries  that  present 
*llent  view  of  everyday  life  in  the  social, 

II  and    artistic    life    of    New    York    1828- 
1.     A    notable    background    book    in    Amen- 

Hone's  diary  ranks  n-ith  Pepv's 
important,  informing  enjoyable  lit-  CM  fn 
ure.  Pub.  at  $5.00.  -P  I  .07 


9.  STAC  LINES.    Ed.  by  Maxwell  Droke.    The 
Anthology    of    virile    verse,    packed    with    more 
than  250  favorite  poems  jor  men — Casey  at  the 
Bat,    Face  on   the    Bar-room    Floor,    Rendezvous 
With  Death,   Frankie  and  Johnnie,  etc.       QC/- 

Our  special  price,       <Ow 

10.  THE    ENCYCLOPEDIA    OF    CREATIVE 
THOUGHT.     Edited    by    l.upton,    Saunders    and 
Droke.     7    volumes   in   one.     Contains   the   Book 
of  Helpful   Quotations,  The   Streamlined  Course 
in   Public  Talking,    How    to   Write  for  Pleasure 
and  Profit,  How  to  Become  an  Interesting  Con- 
versationalist,   Effective    1'lans    to    Build    Your 
Vocabulary,    How   to   Use   Word   Tools,    Speech 
Outlines  for  All  Occasions.  1250  Pages.  d"l    QO 
Tab-indexed.    Pub.   at  $5.00.  ^I.J'O 

11.  CURRIER   A   IVES  PRINTS.    12   Currier  & 
Ives  Prints   magnificently    lithographed   in   simi- 
litone  and  2  in  full  color.    Size  of  prints  11H" 
x  8}£".    Reproduced  from  the  fifty  most  famous 
originals  in  America.    As   high  as  $3,000   have 
been    paid    for    single    prints    of    the 
originals.  Special  for  the  14  prints,  only 

12.  U.  S.  CAMERA  1941.    Edited  by  T.  J.  Ma- 
loney.     In   2   volumes.    Containing  over  300  of 
the  most  brilliant  full  color  and  black  and  white 
photographs  ever  collected  by  the  world's  most 
famous    photographic   yearbook.     Size   8?i"xl2". 
Boxed.  d*^  jfQ 

Our  special  price  for  the  set,  ^^.O* 
IS.  WITH  48  SUPERB  RACKHAM  COLOR 
PLATES.  The  Ring  of  the  Niblung.  Containing 
The  Rhinecold.  The  Valkyrie.  Siegfried,  and 
The  Twilight  of  the  Gods.  By  Richard  Wagner. 
Magnificently  illustrated  with  4i  superb  color 
plates  by  Arthur  'Rackham.  Buckram  binding. 
Size  7H*  x  10H*.  The  complete  texts  of 
Wagner's  immortal  works.  Formerly  in  two 
volumes  at  $10.00.  tf-1  QO 

The  complete  1  vol.  edition,  only    3>  '  .'O 

14.  AESOP'S    FABLES — Uiih    R.ekh.m    Color 
Plate*.    A   New  Translation.     By  V.   S.   Vernon 
Jones,  with  an  introduction  by  C.  K.  Chesterton. 
Profusely    illustrated    in    black    and    white    and 
with    full-page   color  plates  by   Arthur    (M    TQ 
Rackham.  Our  special  price,    3>  '  •  £' 

15.  UNMARRIED  MINDS    Intimate  letters  from 
the   files   of   a    practicing    physician.     A    doctor 
startles   the   world   with    these    intimate    letters. 
To  better  understand  why  some  of  your  friends 
may    have    found    marriage    but    a    hollow    shell 

>    read    Unmarried       OP- 
Our  special  price,       ^OC 

16.  THE  ART  OF  MARRIAGE.    By  J.   F.   Hay- 
den,  B.Sc.  Extensive,  frank,  complete,  this  book 
gives  vital  information.   Illustrated.  Re-        — 
vised.     Enlarged.     Pub.    at   $2.50. 

17.  A  BOYHOOD  IN  IOWA.    Herbert  Hoover. 
With    a    Foreword   by   Will    Irwin.     Limited    to 
1,000    numbered    copies    printed    on    hand-made 
paper.     Hundreds  of  copies  of  this   fascinating 
work_  were   sold   at   the   published  price       QQf 


— you    will    want    to    read    Unmarried 
Minds. 


of  $7.50  each. 


Only 


18.  MARK   TWAIN'S    AUTOBIOGRAPHY.     The 

life  story  of  America's  be_st  loved  writer,  one 
of  the  world's  great  humorists.  A  rich,  colorful 
and  exciting  story  of  a  great  personality  in  the 
fascinating  decades  when  America  was  coming 
of  age.  Two  volumes.  QO,- 

Our  special  price  lor  the  set,    7OC 

19.  MR.    HOUSE    OF  TEXAS.     By    Arthur    D. 
Howden   Smith.     Illustrated.     A   full  length,   un- 
biased  biography  of  Col.    E.    M.    House,   one  of 
the   most   extraordinary    men   of   great   influence 
in   American  history.    This  definitive  biography 
was  written   with   the  aid   and   consent   of  Col. 
House  whose  only  stipulation  was  that  it  should 
not    be    published    during    his   lifetime.         OO_ 
Puh.   at   $3.50. 


20.  TOLD   AT   THE   EXPLORERS   CLUB. 

True  Tales  of  Modern  Exploration.  Ed.  by 
F.  A.  Blossom.  Profusely  illustrated.  "One 
of  the  finest  collections  of  travel  stories  ever 
printed."  —  Phil.  Public  Ledger.  Pub.  <TI  3Q 
at  $3.50.  JI.37 

21.  THE    POWERS    GIRLS.      By    John    Robert 
Powers.     With    Si    illustrations.     The    story    of 
models  and  modeling  by  the  world's  most  fam- 
ous director  of  models.     How   models  are  chos- 
en.    What   qualifications   they    must    have.    How 
they   are  taught.     What   they   are  paid, 

etc.    Pub.  at  $2.50. 

22.  THE    INTERNATIONAL    COOKBOOK.     By 
Margaret    W.    Hey  wood.     Illustrated  '  with    color 
plates.     More  than   1,000  recipes  and   mentis  by 
world-famous  chefs.     Cooking  and   carving  tech- 
niques,   rules    of    Table    Service,    etc. 

Pub.  at  $2.00. 

23.  THE   HERMITAGE   MUSEUM.     Portfolio  of 
SO  full  color  reproductions  (Flemish,  Dutch  and 
French  Schools)  about  7"x9>",  separately  mount- 
ed on  heavy  art-paper   10"  x    13yS",   ready   for 
framing.    Paintings  by  Rubens,  Van  Dvck,  Rem- 
brandt,  Hals,  etc.,  with  descriptive  information, 
details,     sires,     etc.      Handsome    cloth 

bound   portfolio.     Pub.   at   $10.00. 

24.  WRITE   IT  RIGHT.     By   Ambrose   Bierce. 
America's     foremost     master     of     literary     style 
shows  you  what  to  say  and  what  not  to  say,  or 
write.      Witty  —  Authoritative—  Indispen-      QQ_ 
sable.  70C 

25.  THE  DEVIL'S  DICTIONARY.    By   Ambrose 
Bierce.    376  pages.    "Some  of  the  most  gorgeous 
witticisms  in  the  English  language."  —       i*Q_ 
H.    L.    Mencken.  Only      O7C 

26.  FUNK   AND   WAGNALLS  NEW   STANDARD 
ENCYCLOPEDIA—  25  volumes.    Edited  by  Frank 
H.    Vizetelly  and   an  editorial   staff  of   experts. 
This  famous  complete  up-to-date  reference  work 
is  recognized  as  a  top-ranking  American  author- 
ity.    Over    12,000    clear    type    pages,    7,000  000 
words.  2,000  illustrations,  over  60.000  subjects 
Goodlooking,   handy    and   convenient.     4"    x    6'. 
Pub.    at   $20.00. 

The  25  volume  set,  on 

MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 
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SG-10 


A  new  building  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories 


Reason  for  Confidence 


JMoRE  than  ninety  per  cent  of  American 
scientists  are  engaged  in  beating  the 
Germans  and  Japanese. 

More  than  ninety  per  cent  of  American 
scientific  laboratory  facilities  are  devoted 
to  the  same  task. 

American  scientists  are  working  at  this 
job  six  or  seven  days  a  week,  long  hours, 
with  few  interruptions. 

They  are  getting  somewhere,  too. 

Every  now  and  then  the  Germans  and 
the  Japanese  have  an  unpleasant  surprise. 

They  find  that  American  science  has 
caught  up  with  them  and  passed  them. 

It  is  reassuring  to  us  and  discouraging 
to  our  enemies,  for  American  scientific 


facilities  are  the  greatest  in  the  world. 
And  they  are  functioning. 

Little  by  little,  some  of  the  things  that 
have  been  developed  become  public,  but 
most  of  them  you  won't  hear  about  until 
after  the  war. 

But  now,  without  the  details,  you  can 
have   faith   that   American   research  — 
industrial    and    academic    combined  - 
is  rapidly  giving  our  fighting  forces  an 
advantage. 

Along  with  other  American  indus- 
try the  Bell  Telephone  System  has  its 
own  Bell  Laboratories  —  the  largest 
in  the  world  —  working  overtime 
for  victory. 


BELL    TELEPHONE    SYSTEM 


Xour  continued  help  in  making  only  vital  calls  to  war-busy  centers  is  a  real  contribution  to  the  drive  for  victory 


The  Gist  of  It 

HAFL   M.   DAVIS   STUDIES  THE    BAROMETER 

jpiniun  on  organized  efforts  to  meet 
cost  of  medical  care  as  recently  revealed 
be  reception  of  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
n  on  the  Group  Health  Association 
.  Page  117.  Mr.  Davis  edits  the  quar- 
Medical  Care  and  is  the  author  of 
icrk'.i  Organizes  Medicine,"  Harper. 

i'i  WILLIAM  L.  SHIRER  WAS  THAT  BROAD- 
ag  company's  Berlin  correspondent 
1  he  returned  to  the  United  States  at 
end  of  1940  in  order  to  give  Americans 
impressions  of  Nazi  policies  without 
:fit  of  censor.  On  page  121  he  does  some 
n  talking  about  the  nadir  of  Nazi  state- 
t  to  date  —  mass  murder. 


CODING  HAS  BEEN  WITH  THE  FARM 
irity  Administration  in  Washington  for 
past  two  years,  and  was  formerly  in 
Denver  office.  Page  123. 

WILL     NOT     SURPRISE     THOSE     WHO     HAVE 

Russell  Lord's  earlier  articles  for  this 
;azinc  to  know  that  he  is  —  as  he  puts  it 
n  erosion  shouter."  On  page  126  he 
n  the  connection  between  impoverished 
I  and  man's  physical  deterioration. 

TA  MARTINEZ  WAS  BROUGHT  TO  THIS 
itry  as  a  child  from  Bogota,  Colombia. 
graduated  from  the  first  progressive 
cation  curriculum  at  the  School  of  Ed- 
ion,  New  York  University.  For  a  num- 
of  years  she  has  been  a  member  of  the 
of  Henry  Street  Settlement  and  as 
ctor  of  its  children's  department  is  in 
•ge  of  Echo  Hill  Camp  and  its  new  ad- 
tures.  Page  131. 

'f  INTEREST  IN  THE  WORK  OF  THE  CHINESE 

men's  War  Relief  Society  is  still  active. 
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Contributions  to  Madame  Chiang's  War- 
phan  Fund  go  directly  through  the  Bank 
of  China  in  New  York,"  writes  Rose  Hum 


Lee.  Miss  Lee,  who  was  born  in  Montana, 
now  is  working  for  her  master's  degree 
in  child  welfare  administration.  Page  136. 


URMAN     OF    OUR     NATIONAL    COUNCIL    AT 

time  of  his  death  in  March,  Mr.  East- 
i  was  president  of  Survey  Associates  for 
ai  of   his   nearly  seventy   years.   Those 
e  lean  years  as  our  American  economy 
s  (1931-1938);  but  he  counted  tellingly 
making   them   a   creative   span   in   our 
k  and  growth.  This  was  true  of  our 
nth  in,  month  out  service  to  grim  times, 
even  more  of  his  creative  share  in  giv- 
caliber  and  educational  reach  to  Stir- 
Graphic. 

i  kindred  fashion  he  helped  shape  the 

dopmcnt  of  the   American   Arbitration 

ociation,  as  president  and   chairman  of 

board;  of  the  social  action  department 

the   Congregational    Churches;    of   the 

•chants'  Association  of  New  York  and 

American  section  of  the  International 

imber  of  Commerce;   of  Amhcrst  Col- 

p  and  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Indus- 

(New    York);    and    most   recently   as 


LUCIUS  ROOT  EASTMAN 
1874-1943 


treasurer  and  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Commission  to  Study  the 
Organization  of  Peace. 

We  of  Survey  Associates  can  testify  to 
his  innate  liberalism.  To  ideals  that  sprang 
from  the  Amherst  campus,  and  to  world 
horizons  sensed  in  his  work  as  American 
member  of  the  Economic  Committee  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  To  whatever  field  he 
touched,  he  brought  engaging  contacts  and 
an  inveterate  bent  for  discovery. 

He  was  a  young  practicing  attorney  in 
Boston  when  he  was  called  to  Hills  Brok- 
ers Company  (New  York)  of  which  he 
was  to  be  president  for  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury; and  then  chairman  of  its  board. 


His  first  obligation  was  to  reenergize  its 
business  operations.  That  achieved,  he  was 
not  satisfied  until  he  had  revolutionized 
its  social  aspects.  The  largest  packers  of 
dates,  its  working  schedule  had  been  con- 
strained by  a  crop,  grown  under  hot  suns 
in  Mesopotamia,  shipped  in  bulk  to  this 
country,  and  handled  in  a  brief  packing 
season  marked  by  overtime  and  strain  and 
followed  by  long  periods  of  slack  employ- 
ment. By  means  of  refrigeration,  the  addi- 
tion of  cocoanuts  and  other  food  products, 
Mr.  Eastman  became  one  of  the  great 
American  pioneers  for  year-long  work  and 
year-long  livelihood. 

This  illustrated  his  penchant  for  inven- 
tion no  less  than  his  human  sensitiveness, 
linked  with  equally  rare  gifts  for  initiative 
and  organization.  These  he  brought  to  Sur- 
vey Associates  and  to  a  score  of  fields  on 
which  he  left  a  quickening  impress. 

PAUL  KELLOGG 


JEWISH  MOTHER.    Fleeing  from  the  invaders 


Sculpture  by  Bernhard  Sopher 
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The  A.M.A.  Case 


by   MICHAEL   M.   DAVIS 

A  cause  celebre  in  the  annals  of  medical  freedom  and  the 
public  service.  The  parts  played  by  doctors  and  patients, 
lawyers  and  judges.  The  reaction  since  in  the  press  and  in  the 
profession.  What  it  settled  and  the  lines  drawn  ahead: — re- 
viewed by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Research  in 
Medical  Economics. 


MID-JANUARY,  THE  UNITED  STATES  SUPREME  COVRT 
[ned  the  conviction  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
an  and  the  District  of  Columbia  Medical  Society  for 
ting  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act.  Since  then,  the 
;ion  has  been  greeted  by  a  chorus  of  diverse  opinions 
i  all  parts  of  the  country.  "Supreme  Court  Ends 

of   Medical    Die-Hards"  gloated    the    Philadelphia 

•d: 

e  unanimous  opinion  written  by  Justice  Roberts  will 
iirage  other  groups  who  want  to  get  more  and  better 
ce  at  lower  cost.  It  will  encourage,  too,  the  participation 
lysicians  in  such  groups.  .  .  .  The  Court's  decision,  we 

•e,  will  be  approved  by  all  progressive  doctors. 

t  the  Las  Angeles  Times  feared  that  the  ... 

fleets  of  the  American  Medical  Association  decision  may 
grettablc  to  many  people.  It  [the  decision]  may  seem 
:  founded  on  a  fundamental  misconception — that  the 
ice  of  medicine  is  a  business  or  trade.  .  .  .  There  is 
reason  to  suspect,  however,  that  the  suit  was  genuinely 
red  by  the  desire  of  New  Dealers  to  socialize  medicine 
regiment  it  under  government  control,  a  desire  which 
VMA  has  unfalteringly  opposed. 

hen  a  Supreme  Court  decision,  the  culmination  of  an 
tment  handed  down  four  years  earlier,  thus  becomes 
itball  in  the  daily  press,  the  case  has  more  than  tech- 
significance. 


To  gauge  what  it  may  come  to  mean  in  the  years  ahead 
we  must  have  its  history  in  mind.  The  story  began  in 
1937,  when  several  hundred  employes  of  the  Federal 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  living  in  Washington 
formed  a  nonprofit  cooperative  organization — The  Group 
Health  Association.  They  obtained  a  grant  of  $40,000 
from  the  HOLC,  equipped  a  clinic,  engaged  doctors,  as- 
sessed themselves  monthly  prepayments,  got  medical  care 
and  hospitalization  for  their  members  and  families,  and 
looked  for  more  members  in  other  federal  agencies. 

The  country  was  not  yet  out  of  the  depression.  Doctors' 
bills  seemed  worrisomely  high,  doctors'  incomes  were 
painfully  low.  The  Group  Health  Association  was  by  no 
means  the  first  of  its  kind.  Similar  cooperative  medical 
ventures  in  California,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Texas,  Okla- 
homa, and  elsewhere  had  gotten  under  way — and  into 
trouble  with  local,  state,  and  national  medical  societies. 

The  Contest  of  the  Doctors 

So  IT  WAS  IN  WASHINGTON.  FOR  MORE  THAN  A  YEAR,  THE 
newspapers  of  the  capital  reported  skirmishes  and  alarms. 
The  legality  of  the  association  was  assailed  by  the  AMA 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  Medical  Society.  It  was 
improperly  engaged  in  the  insurance  business  and  in  "the 
corporate  practice  of  medicine,"  they  declared;  but  a  local 
court  upheld  its  legal  position.  Then  came  direct  action. 
The  association's  doctors  were  refused  admission  to  the 
medical  society  or  were  expelled  from  membership.  They 
were  refused  opportunity  to  treat  association  patients  in 
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local  hospitals.  Stories  of  sick  people  denied  treatment, 
consultation,  or  operation  appeared  in  the  press.  Wash- 
ington, with  its  vast  congregation  of  federal  employes, 
took  sides  overwhelmingly  with  the  medical  cooperators. 
Some  of  the  participating  doctors  resigned  from  Group 
Health  but  most  stood  by.  Membership  grew,  public 
pressure  to  make  local  hospitals  change  their  policy 
seemed  to  be  mounting,  and  then,  late  in  1938,  the  news 
broke  that  Thurman  Arnold  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice had  brought  a  criminal  suit  under  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Act  against  the  American  Medical  Association,  the 
District  of  Columbia  Medical  Society,  two  other  local 
medical  societies,  and  eighteen  individual  doctors  promin- 
ent in  one  or  more  of  these  organizations. 

The  Contest  of  the  Lawyers 

PROMPTLY  BEGAN  A  LEGAL  CAMPAIGN  TO  QUASH  THE  INDICT- 
ment.  A  battery  of  medical  society  lawyers  urged  that 
medicine  is  not  a  trade  and  therefore  not  within  the  scope 
of  the  anti-trust  laws  which  penalize  certain  "restraints 
of  trade."  The  District  of  Columbia  Federal  Court  up- 
held this  contention.  The  Department  of  Justice  appealed, 
saying : 

The  issue  suggested  by  the  reasoning  of  the  trial  court, 
whether  medicine  is  a  "trade"  or  a  "profession,"  we  submit, 
is  false.  Of  course  medical  practice  is  a  profession.  But  medi- 
cine also  has  its  economic  side  which  is  concerned  with  the 
marketing  of  professional  services.  It  is  that  aspect  of  medical 
service  with  which  we  are  here  concerned,  not  with  the 
professional  aspects. 

The  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  reversed  the  decision  of  the 
lower  Court,  the  indictment  was  held  to  be  valid,  and  the 
case  ordered  back  to  trial  in  the  District  Federal  Court. 
In  the  spring  of  1941,  the  jury's  verdict  ran  against  the 
AMA  and  the  District  Society,  and  Justice  Proctor  fined 
them  $2,500  and  $1,500  respectively. 

What  were  the  questions  of  fact  on  which  the  jury 
had  to  pass?  The  indictment  declared  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  Medical  Society,  with  the  intimate  counsel 
and  advice  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  has 
conspired — 

(a)  by  boycott  and  otherwise  to  prevent  Group  Health 
Association  from  carrying  on  its  lawful  activities  of  providing 
medical  care  to  its  members;  (b)  to  prevent  individual  mem- 
bers from  obtaining  needed  care;  (c)  to  coerce  licensed  physi- 
cians on  the  staff  of  Group  Health  Association  to  leave  the 
staff  and  otherwise  to  restrain  them  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
profession;  (d)  to  prevent  other  doctors  from  joining  the  staff 
or  from  consulting  with  staff  doctors;  (e)  to  coerce  Wash- 
ington hospitals  to  exclude  association  doctors  from  staff 
privileges  in  these  institutions. 

What  was  the  defense?  The  attorneys  for  the  medical 
societies  .  .  . 

.  .  .  described  the  scientific  attainments  of  American  medicine 
and  its  great  practical  contributions  to  the  health  of  the 
American  people;  attributed  these  accomplishments  largely 
to  the  efforts  of  the  American  Medical  Association  and  its 
subsidiary  organizations;  declared  that  Group  Health  Associa- 
tion was  economically  unsound  and  was  established  on  a  basis 
that  would  prevent  satisfactory  medical  service  being  rendered 
to  its  subscribers;  and  that  such  efforts  as  had  been  made  to 
check  Group  Health  Association  had  been  properly  undertaken 
in  the  interest  of  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  public. 
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In  charging  the  jury,  Justice  Proctor  defined  the  issue) 

The  respective  merits  of  differing  methods  of  medical  cad 
are  not  an  issue  in  this  case.  Advocates  and  adherents  of  eacl 
are  entitled  to  their  views  and  may  follow  their  choice.  Tha 
had  the  right  to  support  the  same  by  fair  competition  afl 
to  oppose  by  way  of  discussion,  argument  and  persuasion 
But  neither  group  would  be  justified  in  conspiring  to  restrak 
the  activities  of  the  other. 

Since  the  conviction,  over  a  year  and  a  half  has  beec 
consumed  in  appeals.  First,  last  June,  came  the  unfl 
mous  opinion  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  foi 
the  District  of  Columbia  which  declared  that  "the  CB 
was  tried  carefully  and  fairly;  the  jury  was  properly  in 
structed;  and  the  evidence  was  adequate  to  support  thi 
verdicts." 


The  Contest  of  the  Editors 


THE  SUPREME  COURT'S  CONFIRMATION  OF  THIS  OPINIO 
the  turn  of  the  year  ended  the  long  battle  of  the  lawyen 
The  appeals  dealt  with  legal  issues  only.  Two  years  • 
elapsed  since  the  facts  of  medical  society  behavior  • 
been  ventilated  before  the  jury.  As  result,  most  of  II 
wide-ranging  newspaper  comments — I  have  nearly  a  hB 
dred  editorials  at  hand — feature  legal  and  political  impli 
cations. 

In  their  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  the  media 
society  lawyers  had  protested  that  since  medicine  is  not 
trade,  it  could  not  be  indicted  for  restraint  of  trade  undt 
the  Sherman  act.  Simultaneously  they  had  claimed  tha 
the  medical  societies  were  immune  from  prosecution!! 
cause  of  the  laws  which  exempt  trade  unions.  The  B 
preme  Court  gave  these  ambidextrous  legalists  satisfactio 
neither  on  the  right  hand  nor  on  the  left.  The  Cou> 
deemed  the  abstract  question,  whether  medicine  is  a  tw 
to  be  insufficiently  relevant  to  this  case  to  warrantll 
expression  of  an  opinion;  and  the  Court  flatly  declare 
that  medical  societies  could  in  no  sense  be  regarded  a 
unions. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Public  Ledger  an 
other  dailies  took  this  as  an  occasion  to  bemoan  "0« 
One-Sided  Anti-Trust  Laws,"  while  the  Chicago  No/ 
emitted  the  following  Westbrook  Peglerism: 

All  the  AMA  need  do  to  "get  out  from  under"  the  She 
man  act  is  to  apply  for  a  charter  in  a  labor  federation.  . 
If  the  AMA  has  any  dislike  for  the  CIO  or  the  AFL  ill 
get  a  charter  from  Matt  Smith's  Confederated  Unions,  whie 
has  some  executive-professional  constituents  already,  such  i 
railroad  yard  masters.  ...  Or  any  good  lawyer  could  rig  « 
a  new  charter  for  AMA  on  union  lines. 

From  the  other  side  of  the  fence  spoke  up  the  Madia 
(Wis.)    Capital-Times,  urging  "organized  medicine  . 
to  divest  itself  of  reactionary  leadership  which  has  pn 
moted  such  policies  with  little  consideration  for  the  opii 
ions  of  the  rank  and  file  membership." 

"The  Fight  Was  Over  Anyway,"  said  the  Manchesti 
(Conn.)    Herald   and   other   papers.    Since    1938,   man 
medical  societies  have  endorsed  health  insurance  in  prii> 
ciple,  some   have   initiated   health   insurance   plans,ll 
"that's  the  general  view  now,  as  the  Supreme  Court! 
ally  renders  its  verdict  on  actions  inspired  by  more  alarm 
ist  sentiments  back  in  1938." 

Today  [writes  the  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Times,]  there  is  mot; 
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il  for  the  extension  of  medical  care  and  treatment  by  these 
hods  than  ever  before,  because  of  the  smaller  number 
loctors  left  at  home  after  the  nation's  war  has  taken  its 
pssary  quota.  And  it  is  therefore  more  necessary  than  be- 
for  the  doctors  themselves  to  accept  group  medicine  and 
ct  it  into  the  channels  it  should  follow  for  its  most  whole- 
e  and  most  helpful  development. 

The  future,"  says  the  Boston  Globe,  "will  reveal  the 
ities  of  various  cooperatives  in  making  use  of  the 
tortunity  now  opened  to  them  by  the  ultimate  inter- 
:crs  of  the  federal  law." 

Numerous  other  editors  take  this  lead;  but  another 
;e  group  have  fears  for  the  future.  Thus  a  syndicated 
orial  appeared  in  several  midwestern  papers  under  the 
;  "Revolution  Touches  Everybody."  This  declared 
at  unanimity  of  high  judicial  opinion  will  spell  to 
medical  profession  just  one  thing — the  horrid  inevit- 
ity  of  'state  medicine'."  Nonetheless  it  advised  spokes- 
n  for  the  medical  fraternity  that  "if  they  are  reasonable 
n  they  must  realize  that  they  cannot  expect  to  be  un- 
ched  by  the  social  revolution  which  completely  has 
nged  our  way  of  living — and  our  ways  of  making  a 

" 
third  group  of  newspaper  editorials  reflect  profes- 

l  rather  than  political  issues.  Can  medical  societies 
cafter  maintain  and  enforce  codes  of  ethics  for  the  pro- 
ion  of  standards  of  service?  The  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
ws  and  other  papers  raise  this  question  with  anxiety. 
11  hospitals  be  able  to  appoint  and  control  their  medical 
Is  without  outside  "interference"?  The  Baltimore  Sun 
earful  for  the  hospitals. 

e  Contest  of  the  Medical  Journals 

1AT  WILL  BE  THE  EFFECT  OF  "THE  AMA  CASE"  ON  THE 

nt  of  the  medical  profession?  During  the  four  years 
t  the  case  has  been  winding  through  die  Courts,  the 
or  of  editorials  in  medical  journals  has  commonly 
n  resentment  against  the  government  for  prosecuting 
dicine  as  a  "trade."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Dcpart- 
pnt  of  Justice  did  not  do  this,  but  these  expressions 
vc  persisted. 

Fhis  resentment  has  not  merely  sprouted.   It  has  been 

tifully  cultivated  by  a  type  of  leadership  that  often 

.itrols  medical  societies  and  their  official  journals.   Most 

te  medical  societies  are  governed  by  urban  specialists, 

ddle-aged  or  elderly,  strongly  anti-New  Deal.    They 

vc  utilized  this  cause  celebre  to  stiffen  the  resistance  of 

janized  medicine  against  governmental  action  and  other 

utside"  attacks.  The  New  Yorl(  County  Medical  Jour- 

'  has  discounted  the  Supreme  Court  decision  because 

recent  years  socio-economic  attitudes  have  been  per- 

tted  to  influence  interpretation  of  the  law." 

!n    the    main,    however,    the    pronouncement    of   the 

preme  Court  has  been  sobering.  "We  have  no  comment 

the  decision,"  says  the  Indiana  State  Medical  Journal 

February.    "That  matter  will  be  taken  care  of  by  the 

^A.    The  fact  is  clear,  however,  that  from  now  on  we 

ow  our  limitations  in  certain  fields."    In  contrast  the 

mtucl(y  Medical  Journal  speaks  out  in  this  way: 

No  American  physician  need  be  ashamed  of  the  opposition 
organized  medicine  to  the  methods,  plans,  and  procedures 
the  Group  Health  Association.  It  is  important,  however, 
at  we  learn  from  this  that  our  opposition  to  the  type  of 
oup  medicine  herein  exemplified  should  not  again  be 


handled  as  ineptly  as  in  this  case.  .  .  .  Those  who  repre- 
sented organized  medicine  actively  in  what  is  now  defined 
as  a  conspiracy  used  devious  ways  and  unjustifiable  methods 
in  their  procedure.  .  .  . 

We  certainly  can  be  congratulated  that  die  Supreme  Court 
decided  that  organized  medicine  is  not  a  trade  union  and 
we  feel  very  definitely  that  our  attorneys  should  apologize 
to  the  medical  profession  for  having  claimed  that  we  do 
constitute  a  trade  union. 

We  should  continue  to  fight  legislatures  and  before  the 
supreme  court  of  public  opinion  for  those  principles  which 
make  of  the  practice  of  medicine  the  most  honorable  calling 
amongst  men.  .  .  .  This  decision  should  intensify  tenfold  the 
opposition  of  the  profession  to  any  form  of  regimentation  of 
medical  service.  It  should  also  close  the  ranks  of  the  pro- 
fession so  that  we  are  united  in  our  opposition  to  any  form 
of  controlled  medical  care,  whether  by  government,  corpora- 
tion, or  by  mutual  societies.  ...  It  is  essential  that  we  re- 
form that  element  of  our  profession  who  are  attempting  to 
reduce  it  to  commercialism. 

The  Journal  of  the  South  Carolina  Medical  Association 
takes  a  wholly  different  line: 

It  may  be  that  the  attitude  of  the  rejuvenated  Supreme 
Court  points  more  practically  and  no  less  ethically  towards 
the  solution  of  present  day  medical  problems  than  does  the 
negative  stand  of  the  ultraconservative  policy-making  body 
of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

Group  Health  Association,  Inc.,  is  one  of  the  rapidly 
growing  number  of  agencies  which  have  sprung  up  in  re- 
sponse to  a  nationwide  feeling  which  found  expression  in  the 
principles  of  the  New  Deal  and  more  particularly  in  the 
Social  Security  Act.  It  is  no  longer  legal  to  attempt  to 
hamper  their  development  as  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion has  just  done. 

For  a  long  time  it  has  appeared  unwise  to  many  physicians 
to  regard  these  organizations  as  step-children  of  the  medical 
profession.  They  need  regulation  by  some  competent  scien- 
tific body  to  insure  the  public  that  they  are  rendering  the 
type  of  medical  service  it  ought  to  have.  There  is  only  one 
such  supervising  body  which  can  do  the  work  in  satis- 
factory manner;  that  is  the  American  Medical  Association. 
This  organization  has  done  it  for  hospitals  and  for  medical 
colleges  with  most  commendable  results  in  maintaining  stand- 
ards of  hospital  care  and  medical  education.  If  it  fails  to 
meet  the  challenge  implicit  in  the  Supreme  Court  decision, 
it  will  lose  the  confidence  not  only  of  governmental  agencies 
but  that  of  a  large  group  of  its  members  who  have  looked 
askance  at  its  faltering  steps  to  keep  in  line  with  newer 
ventures  in  medical  economics. 

Thus  far,  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation has  itself  reserved  comment,  merely  printing  the 
decision.  The  association  may  have  shown  its  hand  last 
autumn,  however,  when  its  new  political  arm — The  Na- 
tional Physicians'  Committee  for  the  Extension  of  Medi- 
cal Service,  Inc. — sent  a  questionnaire  to  all  candidates 
for  Congress.  This  asked,  among  other  questions: 

Do  you  favor  die  enactment  of  legislation  which  will  pro- 
vide for  physicians  as  a  professional  group  a  definite  status 
and  the  obligation  to  maintain  standards  designed  to  protect 
the  public  in  matters  pertaining  to  health? 

Do  you  favor  entrusting  to  the  medical  profession  the  re- 
sponsibility for  preserving,  extending,  and  further  improving 
our  system  of  medical  service  in  die  United  State*? 

These  inquiries  may  forecast  bills  in  Congress  to  ex- 
pand the  legal  authority  of  organized  medicine  not  only 
over  professional  standards  but  (Continued  on  page  143) 
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Associated   American   Artists   Galleries,    Xew   York 


Mothers  of  Lidice.    On  their  way  to  concentration  camps 


WAR  MOTHERS  by  BERNHARD  SOPHER 

Sopher,  Syrian-born  Jewish  sculptor,  who  lived  in  Germany  from 
boyhood  until  middle  age,  when  the  Nazi  regime  began  its  terror!, 
has  seen  women  brave  under  suffering.  He  believes  that  they,  M 
well  as  soldiers,  deserve  monuments  in  this  war.  Working  in  his 
California  studio,  he  has  created  a  series  of  sculptures  honoring  the 
women  of  Czechoslovakia,  Greece,  Russia  (shown  on  this  page)  and 
of  Poland  (opposite  page);  the  Jewish  women  of  all  countries  con- 
quered by  the  Nazis  (page  116);  the  women  of  Yugoslavia,  Java, 
and  China.  Shown  on  the  cover  of  this  issue  is  Sopher's  finest 
sculpture,  which  gives  significance  and  universality  to  the  other  figures. 


Greek  Mother.    Begging  bread  for  a  starving  nation 


Russian  Mother.    Protecting  her  child  in  a  ditch  in  Stalingrad 


rhe  Nazi  Reign  of  Terror 


by  WILLIAM   L.  SHIRER 

Against  the  background  of  the  years  that  went  into  his  "Berlin  Diary,'' 
its  author  traces  the  new  documentation  of  mass  murder  at  Nazi  hands — 
from  firing  squads  to  murder  camps  and  death  trains;  from  Poles,  Serbs 
and  other  conquered  peoples  to  the  planned  extermination  of  the  Jews. 


>f   MAY  HAVE  NOTICED  IT  THE  OTHER  DAY,  THE  LITTLE  ITEM 

the  papers  that  said  the  ghetto  in  Warsaw  was  empty. 

year  ago  this  dismal  quarter,  surrounded  by  an  8-foot 

ck  wall,  housed  a  half  million  Jews.  They  weren't 
|ppy.  They  were  being  forced  to  live  like  cattle.  They 
ire  being  slowly  starved.  But  they  were  alive.  Today 

y  are  dead.  That  is  why  the  little  piece  in  the  papers 
|d  the  Warsaw  ghetto  was  empty. 
They  didn't  die,  really.  They  were  murdered.  As  our 
lite  Department,  which  is  not  easily  moved  to  strong 
iirds  or  even  pity  as  it  contemplates  the  evils  and  the 
rrows  of  this  world,  put  it:  "They  were  taken  away  .  .  . 
Hrer  heard  of  again  ...  the  able-bodied  worked  to  death 
ilabor  camps  .  .  .  the  infirm  left  to  die  of  exposure  and 
irvation  ...  or  deliberately  massacred  in  mass  execu- 

I1S." 

x>  it  was  that,  last  December,  eleven  of  the  United 
tions,  including  our  own,  announced  that  the  reports 
im  the  continent  indicated  that  the  Nazis  were  "carry- 
;  out  Hitler's  oft-repeated  intention  to  exterminate  the 
vish  people  in  Europe."  It  was  about  that  time  we 
?an  to  hear  that  the  Nazis  were  emptying  the  ghettos. 
:.vas  then  that  the  latest  of  Hitler's  proud  organizations 


Polish  Mother.    Praying  for  the  freedom  of  her  nation 


established  itself.  The  official  title  was  the  ]uden  Vernich- 
tiings  Kolonnen — the  "Jew  Extermination  Squads."  From 
all  reports,  they  seem  to  have  done  their  job  with  typical 
Teutonic  thoroughness.  Altogether  Hitler  is  believed  to 
have  slaughtered  two  million  Jews.  Only  the  other  day  he 
said  the  war's  end  would  find  all  of  Europe's  Jews  put 
out  of  the  way — the  remaining  five  million,  that  is. 

Other  Doomed  Peoples 

BUT  THE   JEWS,   WE   KNOW,   ARE   NOT   THE   ONLY    ONES    WHO 

are  being  put  out  of  the  way.  It  was  common  knowledge 
in  party  circles  even  before  I  left  Berlin  that  Hitler's 
program  called  for  the  wiping  out  of  the  Polish  people 
as  a  nation.  It  would  be  difficult,  some  of  the  more  gentle 
Nazis  admitted,  to  murder  all  twenty-two  million  of  the 
Poles.  But  the  best  ones  could  be  eliminated,  the  intel- 
lectuals, the  educated,  the  talented,  the  sturdy,  so  that  the 
remaining  Poles  could  be  made  into  suitable  slaves  for  the 
master  race.  This  elimination  is  now  taking  place.  We  do 
not  know  its  exact  rate  of  progress.  But  nearly  a  million 
Poles,  not  counting  the  Polish  Jews,  are  believed  to  have 
been  liquidated  by  the  Germans  since  October  1939.  This 
does  not  include  the  fifty  thousand  civilians  killed  in  the 
siege  of  Warsaw  in  September  of  that  year. 

Now  and  then  we  get  an  inkling  of  how  the  slaughter- 
ing is  going  in  Poland.  On  March  7,  officials  of  the  Polish 
government  in  London  reported  that  250  Poles  were 
dying  daily  in  a  "murder  camp"  at  Oswiecim.  Death 
came  by  "executions,  inhuman  treatment,  hunger  and 
epidemics."  This  is  just  one  "murder  camp." 

Perhaps  you've  heard  of  one  of  the  others — the  one  for 
the  doomed  Poles  of  Warsaw.  The  Nazis  used  to  bump 
off  the  Warsaw  people  right  in  the  middle  of  town,  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Sejm,  the  lower  House  of  the  Polish 
parliament  as  it  once  was.  It's  a  small  garden,  I  remember, 
not  nearly  large  enough  for  the  appetite  for  blood  of 
Himmler's  men.  So  for  some  time  now,  the  Nazis  have 
been  using  a  more  suitable  spot,  Palmiry  by  name,  outside 
of  Warsaw  in  the  forest  of  Kampinos.  It's  a  fairly  spacious 
place  and  allows  for  the  exercise  of  the  new  Nazi  tech- 
nique of  mass  executions  about  which  I  shall  give  some 
evidence.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  space  at  Palmiry  for  the 
mass  graves  the  Poles  topple  into  when  the  crack  of  the 
firing-squad  comes.  Such  an  arrangement  saves  Nazi 
manpower  in  which  at  the  moment  the  Nazis  are  some- 
what lacking. 

Poles  who  have  been  at  Palmiry  and  lived  and  escaped 
to  tell  the  tale  describe  the  macabre  process  there.  Jewish 
labor  battalions  are  made  to  dig  trenches.  The  measure- 
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ments  are  all  prescribed  by  the  meticulous  German  mind 
— two  yards  wide,  two  yards  deep,  twenty  yards  long.  The 
Nazis  line  up  twenty  Poles  and  just  for  a  little  reminder 
make  them  face  the  open  grave.  The  bullets  come  in  the 
back  of  the  head  and  very  conveniently  the  victims  fall 
over  into  the  trench.  There  is  only  a  little  shoveling  to 
be  done. 

Recently  a  document  fell  into  the  hands 'of  the  British 
which  outlines  the  new  Nazi  technique  as  applied  in 
Yugoslavia.  It  differs  little  from  that  used  in  Poland  or 
occupied  Russia.  The  document  consists  of  the  latest  in- 
structions signed  by  a  German  general  in  Serbia.  He 
orders  the  execution  of  Serbs  to  be  carried  out  "in  a  regi- 
mental manner"  and  he  goes  on  to  explain  that  "when  a 
large  number  of  persons  have  to  be  dealt  with  they  are 
to  be  distributed  for  shooting  among  the  units."  The  burn- 
ing of  bodies  is  discouraged  in  this  order.  So  is  unneces- 
sary contact  with  the  victims. 

"In  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  contact  with  the  bodies, 
those  to  be  shot  are  to  be  led  directly  to  the  edges  of  their 
graves,"  says  the  order.  "In  case  of  mass  executions  it  is 
permitted  to  cause  the  hostages  to  kneel  with  their  faces 
toward  the  grave" — always  this  last  little  act  of  Nazi 
refinement. 

One  could  go  on,  for  the  documentation  of  mass  murder 
unprecedented  in  history  is  piling  up.  There  is  the  night- 
marish description  brought  back  by  one  who  was  there 
of  Belzec  in  Poland  where  a  goodly  number  of  Jews  are 
now  being  liquidated  by  the  New  Order.  Many  of  the 
victims  are  dead  by  the  time  they  get  to  Belzec,  for  they 
have  been  deprived  of  food  for  many  days  and  they  have 
spent  a  week  or  two  pressed  together  in  box-cars  like 
sardines  (if  you  could  imagine  sardines  standing  up) — 
140  persons  squeezed  into  a  car  designed  for  eight  horses 
or  40  human  beings.  Those  that  are  alive  are  quickly  dis- 
patched at  Belzec. 

What  Are  We  to  Do  About  It? 

THUS    IT    IS    IN    THE    NAZI    ENSLAVED    LANDS    AND,    AS    ANNE 

O'Hare  McCormick  reminded  us  in  The  New  Yorf( 
Times  the  other  day,  we  are  pretty  callous  about  it  all 
because  we  have  become  drugged  by  horror.  What  are  we 
to  do  about  it — now  and  after  the  war?  What  can  we  do? 

The  American  Jewish  Congress  urges  the  United  Na- 
tions governments  to  approach  Hitler  and  arrange  for 
the  release  of  the  remaining  five  million  Jews  within  his 
ugly  reach.  Everyone  can  understand  the  anguish  of  the 
British  and  American  Jews,  for  it  is  everyone's  anguish. 
If  these  five  million  Jews  can  be  snatched  somehow  from 
Hitler's  angry  jaws,  no  effort  should  be  spared  to  achieve 
this  result.  That  is  the  least  that  the  English  and  Ameri- 
cans can  do  for  humanity. 

I  have  noticed  recently  in  the  press  and  at  the  mass 
meetings  a  tendency  of  some  of  our  most  thoughtful 
people  to  shift  the  blame  on  ourselves  for  the  fact  that 
these  five  million  Jews  have  not  yet  been  saved.  Dorothy 
Moulton  Mayer  writes  to  The  New  Yor%  Times:  "The 
suffering  of  these  persecuted  innocent  people  ...  is  re- 
movable; it  should  be  faced  and  overcome.  When  the 
story  of  these  years  comes  to  be  told  in  its  hideous  en- 
tirety we  shall  be  face  to  face  with  the  record  of  our 
inhumanity."  Our  inhumanity?  Is  this  not  confusing  the 
greatest  moral  problem  of  our  times.  Should  we  forget 
that,  tragic  though  it  is,  the  success  or  failure  of  the  effort 


to  save  these  people  depends  exclusively  on  one  man- 
Hitler. 

And  even  if  the  five  million  Jews  are  saved,  what  aboi 
the  twenty  million  Poles,  the  fifty  million  Russians  i 
occupied  Russia,  the  ten  million  Yugoslavs,  and  all  tr 
rest — the  Norwegians,  Dutch,  Belgians,  French?  Tr 
terrible  problem  remains  as  long  as  Hitler  is  alive  an 
eighty  million  Germans  slavishly  do  his  bidding. 

I  myself  once  thought  that  if  the  Allied  governmeh 
served  proper  notice  on  Germany  that  every  crime  again 
the  occupied  peoples  and  Jews  would  be  repaid  wit 
uncompromising  justice,  that  the  Nazis  mass  murde 
would  at  least  decrease.  I  was  wrong.  For  the  Allie 
governments  did  serve  notice.  It  had  no  effect  whata 
ever.  Those  of  us  who  thought  we  knew  the  Germai 
underestimated  something  in  them — their  brutality  ( 
the  extent  of  their  diseased  minds  and  souls. 

At  the  same  time  we  overestimated  the  compassion  t 
what  some  of  us  like  to  call  "good  Germans" — if  tha 
are  any.  Good  people  over  here  say:  "But  surely  tl 
'good  Germans'  resent  these  bestialities.  Can't  we  appe 
to  them?"  The  answer,  I'm  afraid,  is  that  you  can't  b 
cause  they  wouldn't  hear  or  they  wouldn't  listen.  One  i 
the  great  shocks  that  we  who  remained  in  Germany  du 
ing  the  first  part  of  the  war  received  was  the  obscer 
spectacle  of  complete  indifference  which  the  Germs 
people,  almost  without  exception,  showed  to  all  the  crim 
they  were  inflicting  upon  the  occupied  peoples. 

Did  they  know  of  these  crimes?  Of  course  they  di 
They  knew  of  the  civilian  slaughter  in  Warsaw  an 
Rotterdam,  on  the  roads  in  Belgium  and  France,  in  Lo: 
don  and  Coventry.  It  left  them  completely  cold.  The 
was  one  set  of  rules  of  life  and  death  for  the  master  rac 
There  were  no  rules,  no  values,  for  the  others.  And  th 
was  not  a  Nazi  thing,  as  so  many  Americans  believe, 
was  a  German  thing.*  This  was  the  behavior  of  tl 
Teuton  in  our  time. 

In  my  opinion,  and  it  is  only  one  man's  opinion,  di 
murderous  behavior  of  the  German  will  continue  regar 
less  of  our  righteous  wails  and  our  indignant  protes 
until  the  day  dawns  on  which  he  js  convinced  that  h 
great  war  of  conquest  has  failed.  It  may  well  be  that  tl 
Nazi  leaders  themselves,  like  the  gods  in  their  pag£ 
world,  will  prefer  to  go  down  to  destruction  carrying  tl 
rest  of  the  European  peoples  with  them  in  an  orgy  * 
slaughter.  It  is  an  end  that  has  a  strange  and  terrib 
attraction  for  the  Germanic  soul.  I  think  that  is  a  pc 
sibility  we  have  to  face.  But  it  may  be,  too,  that  wht 
defeat  becomes  certain  the  bulk  of  the  German  peop 
will  endeavor  to  save  themselves  by  a  quick — if  superfici 
— repentance.  Then  the  great  German  slaughter  of  tl 
civilians  they've  enslaved  will  cease. 

For  how  long,  depends  upon  the  kind  of  a  peace  v 
make — upon  its  firmness,  upon  its  effectiveness  in  co 
vincing  the  Germans  that  their  conquering  days  a 
forever  over. 


*Mr.    Shirer's    sobering   call   to  Americans   to   see  things   for   what   tt 
are,   springs   from  a  deep  conviction  that  otherwise  we  may  compound  a 
protract  the  tragedy  of  Europe.  Nonetheless  he  knows  that  I  do  not  fo 
him  when  he  makes  the  whole  German  people  party  to  the  Nazi  massacr 

In    breaking    with    such    a    competent   witness   at    this   point,    I    can   or 
lean  on  my  faith  in  Germans  I  have  known  abroad  no  less  than  here.  n(' 
ever   incessant   the   coercion   and   indoctrination   under    Hitlerism,    I    look 
find  their  like  in   recoil   against  both  its  dogma  and  its  fury.    My  far 
not    without    support    from    fugitives    who    have    cleared    the    border, 
the   testimony    of    refugees,    from    the   glimpses   of    rebel    daring   that 
out  through  the  underground.  These  support  the  living  wisdom  from  ** 
to    Madame    Chiang    Kai-shek — that    you    cannot    indict    a    whole    per 

To    say   this    is   not    to   minimize   or    extenuate    by   one   whit    the 
record  of  these  months. — THE   EDITOR. 
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An  FSA  client  shells  corn  grown  on  his  new  farm  in  Iowa.     The    corn    averaged    seventy    bushels    to    the    acre 

mall  Farmers  Do  a  Big  Job 


by  H.  KIRK  CODING 

With  their  acres  dedicated  to  fighting  men,  some  463,000  farmers  have 
made  a  record  in  food  production.  These  are  small  farmers,  tenants  and 
sharecroppers  put  on  their  feet  in  recent  years  by  the  Farm  Security 
Administration.  A  reply  to  critics  of  the  FSA  that  says  more  than  speeches. 


IM  MILES  AROUND  THE  FARMERS  CAME,  THIRTY  OF  THEM, 

ather  at  a  crossroads  schoolhouse  in  Marion  County, 
i<wuri.  It  was  such  a  gathering  as  you  might  have 
id  almost  anywhere  in  rural  America  in  January  of 
'!.  As  they  crowded  around  the  pot-bellied  stove,  the 
'i  talked  about  Pearl  Harbor  and  about  the  new  food 
luction  goals.  Their  words  were  serious  and  measured. 
:crican  farmers  had  a  big  job  to  do  and  these  men 
'w  it. 

ttcr  .1  time  Henry  Bates  took  the  floor.  Never  before 
i  Henry  Bates  made  a  speech,  but  he  "felt  called  upon 

icthing."  He  talked  about  war,  and  he  knew 
lething  alxnit  war.  He  had  spent  twenty-two  months 

tal  after  the  last  one.  He  talked  about  food: 
J  each  one  make  it  his  goal  to  raise  enough  to  care 

11  family  and  at  least  three  of  our  boys  in  the 
led  services."  And  he  ended  by  saying: 
{cmember  back  four  or  five  years  ago.  All  of  us  were 
>TI  and  almost  out.  The  government  gave  us  help  to 
!  started  again  and  encouragement  to  carry  on.  Today 
fare  called  on  to  give  that  same  great  government  a 
iby  increasing  production.  I  think  I  speak  the  senti- 
*t  of  everyone  in  this  room  when  I  say  that  we  will 
<e  than  do  what  is  asked  of  us." 
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The  others  agreed.  They  pledged  themselves  to  double 
and  triple  production  of  eggs,  pork,  milk,  vegetables,  and 
oil  crops. 

Throughout  the  country,  463,941  other  small  farmers 
pledged  similar  increases.  Studying  the  total  amounts 
pledged,  agricultural  experts  said  it  couldn't  be  done.  And 
it  couldn't — quite.  But  year-end  records  showed  that  these 
farmers  had  lifted  their  own  production  of  critical  foods 
from  20  to  106  percent,  had  supplied  far  more  than  their 
proportionate  share  of  the  nation's  total  production  in- 
creases. Although  they  represent  only  7.6  percent  of  the 
country's  farmers,  they  accounted  for  more  than  a  third 
of  the  total  increased  milk  production  last  year;  more 
than  a  fourth  of  the  increase  in  dry  beans;  10  percent 
of  the  increase  in  eggs,  chickens,  peanuts;  and  9  percent 
of  the  pork  increase. 

Who  are  these  463,941  farmers  who  patriotically  pledged 
more  than  they  could  possibly  produce,  yet  produced  so 
much  more  proportionately  than  other  farmers  in  the 
nation  ? 

They  are  tenants,  sharecroppers,  small  farm  owners. 
Among  them  are  names  like  George  Smith,  John  Foster 
and  Andrew  Murphy,  names  like  Ole  Swensen  and  Jos- 
eph Schoenberger,  and  like  George  Washington  Jones. 
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There's  a  Ramos  Gonzales  in  New  Mexico,  a  Sebastian 
DeGratzia  in  the  state  of  Neyv  York.  They  are  men  of 
every  nationality,  race,  and  religion. 

They  Got  Equipment  and  Steering 

A    FEW    YEARS    AGO    NONE    OF    THEM    WERE    RAISING    ENOUGH 

food  even  for  themselves;  many  were  without  a  cow  or  a 
pig,  or  even  chickens,  and  most  of  them  were  unskilled 
in  modern  ways  of  farming.  Some  were  trying  to  dig  a 
living  from  land  that  had  been  stripped  of  fertility  and 
abandoned,  others  were  tilling  twenty-five  or  thirty  acres, 
not  enough  to  yield  a  livelihood.  Their  efforts  were 
crippled  by  debt  and  mortgages,  poor  diet,  poor  health. 
Many  were  on  relief.  Few  had  credit.  All,  like  Henry 
Bates  and  his  neighbors,  "were  down  and  almost  out," 
when  the  Farm  Security  Administration  took  a  hand. 

Confronted  with  the  job  of  doing  away  with  the  need 
for  rural  relief,  the  Farm  Security  Administration  struck 
at  the  causes  of  failure.  Small  loans  for  stock  and  equip- 
ment were  combined  with  on-the-farm  training  in  practi- 
cal, modern  farm  and  home  management  methods. 
Neighboring  farmers  were  brought  together  so  they  could 
divide  the  use  and  the  cost  of  machinery  and  purebred 
likestock.  With  the  help  of  local  doctors  and  dentists, 
group  medical  care  plans  were  set  up  in  many  counties, 
enabling  families  to  get  medical  attention  by  paying 
annual  fees  and  pooling  them  to  pay  the  group's  bills. 
Many  tenants  were  helped  to  find  bigger  or  better  farms 
to  rent,  and  thousands  of  FSA-developed  leases  were 
signed  by  tenants  and  landlords  to  bring  about  security 
of  tenure,  better  living  conditions,  and  improved  soil- 
building  practices.  To  a  limited  number  of  renters  and 
sharecroppers  in  high  tenancy  areas,  forty-year  loans  were 
made  for  the  purchase  of  family-type  farms. 


By  the  end  of  1941,  when  this  country  got  into  ^ 
families  getting  this  help  already  were  produc 
twice  as  much  food  for  themselves  as  they  produced: 
fore.  To  shift  into  war  food  production,  many  got  a 
tional  loans  to  buy  an  extra  cow  or  two,  more  baby  chi 
another  brood  sow.  With  the  help  of  the  county  I 
supervisors,  they  made  plans  for  repairing  fences 
barns,  for  putting  up  a  new  henhouse  or  a  pig  pen, 
changing  from  cotton  or  wheat  to  the  production  of 
nuts,  soybeans,  and  other  war-needed  crops.  They  woi 
together  in  groups  to  market  their  crops,  and  set  up  p 
essing  plants  to  buy  supplies  cooperatively  so  as  to  str 
their  dollars  for  more  production  equipment. 

After  a  few  months  of  war,  the  small  farmer  fo 
himself  in  a  strategic  position  on  the  war  food  fi 
While  production  of  many  large  farms  was  curt 
when  hired  hands  left  for  the  army  or  industrial  j 
the  average  small  farmer  was  dependent  only  on  the  '. 
of  his  family,  and  his  family  was  large.  Even  withoul 
military-age  boys,  he  could  take  on  more  work.  Am 
did.  His  wife  and  his  children  helped. 

From  all  over  the  country  came  stories  of  their  h( 
efforts  to  "feed  the  boys  at  the  front."  Mrs.  Sadie  Di 
a  fifty-year-old  farm  woman  of  Cedar  Cove,  Ala.,  set 
patriotic  pace  for  increased  production  in  a  letter  to* 
state  FSA  director.  "If  the  Lord  gives  me  my  health," 
said,  "I  will  can  duble  the  amount  in  1942  that  I  car 
in  1941.  I  will  raze  two  hogs  for  the  boys  in  service 
one  for  myself.  I  have  Pearl  Harbor  wrote  down  ini 
hart."  Her  homely  phrases  swept  the  country  and  we 
up  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Others  followed  her  lead.    Down  in  the  South,  t 
sands  of  handmade  red,  white  and  blue  signs  appearen 
the   countryside.     The   signs   bore   an   inscription:  ' 
""  Soldier's  Acre  Is  Planted  Here."  The  acres  i 
planted  to  peanuts,  soybeans,  gardens,  and  c 
cated  to  a  boy  in  the  army,  a  son  or  a  friend 
neighbor.  With  the  proceeds  from  that  acre, «. 
family  promised  to  buy  war  bonds  and  stai 
To  them  the  acre  was  a  symbol  that  they 
"their  soldier"  were  in  this  war  together. 

In  Suwannee  County,  Florida,  200  small  fc! 
ers  joined  up  in  a  "Victory  Pig"  campaign.  I 
selected  a  shoat  "most  likely  to  succeed,"  na. 
him  "Vic"  for  Victory,  gave  him  special  feed 
special  care,  and  sold  him  at  auction  in  Sepl 
ber,  along  with  the  county's  other  Victory  ] 
From  proceeds,  the  farmers  bought  $6,200  w 
of  war  bonds. 

Out  on  the  West  Coast,  a  group  of  mig 
laborers  tended  gardens  of  their  own  when 
day's  harvest  was  over.  Calling  themselves 
"Truck  Patch  Troopers,"  they  composed  a  s 
and  sang  it  as  they  worked: 

Troopers  need  truck,  man,  scratch  that  grou 
Get  you  heads  in  a  stalk  and  your  back  bo 
down!  . 

So  hack  that  Axis!  Use  your  hoe — 
Gonna  let  the  troops  starve?  No,  chile,  no 


With  the  help  of  six  older  children  this  Missouri  couple  are  making 
their  80-acre  sharecropper  farm  serve  the  country's  need  for  food 


Records  of  individual  achievement  piled  | 
The  Harkins  family  in  Coal  County,  Oklahc 
tripled  their  acreage  of  peanuts,  doubled  t 
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SURVEY     GRAP: 


Shifting    into    war    production,    a    Texas    family    acquires    purebred    Jersey    calves    with    a    loan    from    the    FSA 


nber  of  pigs,  increased  their  flock  of  chickens  from 

^50. 

barley  T.  Mersioesky  and  his  family  of  Williamson 
inty,  Texas,  lived  in  a  two-room  shack  and  had  $121 
rth  of  belongings  when  they  got  an  FSA  loan  three 
rs  ago.  Now  the  net  worth  is  $1,400.  Besides  making 
ood  living  for  themselves  in  1942,  they  sold  more  than 
K)  dozen  eggs,  about  $150  worth  of  cream  and  $300 
rth  of  hogs. 

Vith  increased  incomes  from  increased  marketings,  the 
allies  caught  up  on  back  debts,  made  payments  on 

V\  loans.  Including  payments  on  instalments  not 
I  due,  nearly  a  million  families  receiving  loans  since 
5  had  paid  92  percent  of  the  $351,029321  which  had 
•tired  on  the  $690,133,091  they  had  borrowed  up  to 
l:ember  1,  1942.  In  addition,  they  had  paid  $42,527,738 
interest. 

vfter  taking  care  of  their  obligations,  FSA  families  in 
2  bought  war  bonds  and  put  the  rest  of  their  money 
to  produce  more  food.  Like  the  Ferrells.  When 
luricc  Ferrcll,  Jr..  twenty-one,  got  malaria  and  was 
:  home  from  the  Philippines,  he  went  to  his  father's 
in  near  Medina,  Ohio.  In  1942  the  Ferrells  added  seven 

their  herd,  raised  700  more  baby  chicks,  bought  a 

ow  .ind  raised  pigs  for  the  first  time.  They  pro- 
red  770  bushels  of  corn,  43  tons  of  hay,  35  tons  of  silage 
286  bushels  of  soybeans.  When  the  produce  was  sold, 
»>  used  the  money  to  rent  an  additional  50  acres  which 
)  owner  had  abandoned  for  work  in  a  defense  plant, 
'  another  130  acres  that  were  lying  idle  for  lack  of  a 
int. 

vlong  with  the  rest  of  the  nation,  these  farm  families 
•owed  the  war  news,  wrote  letters  to  their  sons  at  the 
•it,  rejoiced  over  victories,  and  took  their  personal 
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losses  bravely.  One  of  Jimmy  Doolittle's  flyers  in  the 
Tokyo  bombing  raid  was  the  son  of  an  FSA  borrower  in 
Montana.  .  .  .  Another  family  had  three  boys  at  Pearl 
Harbor.  .  .  .  "My  son  was  reported  missing  on  Bataan," 
said  one  mother.  "Anything  we  can  do  won't  be  enough." 
They  have  sons  in  training  and  sons  in  England  and 
North  Africa.  When  bad  news  comes,  they  do  not  quit. 
They  work  harder.  It  is  their  way  of  fighting  for  victory. 

A  New  Record 

THEIR  SUCCESS  is  WRITTEN  IN  TERMS  OF  INCREASED  PRODUC- 
tion.  They  added  3,914,000,000  pounds  of  milk  to  the 
nation's  supply  last  year — 36  percent  of  the  total  increase 
from  all  farms.  This  was  20  percent  more  milk  than  they 
produced  in  1941,  compared  with  an  increase  of  3  percent 
for  the  nation.  They  produced  30,100,000  pounds  of  dry 
beans,  27  percent  of  the  nation's  total  increase.  They 
supplied  10  percent  of  the  increase  in  eggs,  or  49,800,000 
dozen;  10  percent  of  the  chickens,  or  37,100,000  pounds; 
10  percent  of  the  peanuts,  or  101,700,000  pounds;  9  per- 
cent of  the  pork,  or  192,400,000  pounds.  They  harvested 
3360,000  bushels  of  soybeans;  124300,000  pounds  of  beef; 
113,000  tons  of  sugar  beets. 

And  they're  not  through,  yet — "not  by  a  long  shot,"  as 
one  man  said  in  a  letter  to  his  county  FSA  supervisor. 
"Next  year  we're  going  to  double  everything  we  did  this 
year." 

On  their  70-acre  farm  near  Hickory,  Miss.,  Johnnie  P. 
Bogan  and  his  wife  composed  a  Food  for  Freedom  pledge 
for  1943.  It  reads: 

Fulfilling  the  law  of  Him  who  said,  "For  I  was  an 
hungered  and  ye  gave  me  meat,"  my  strength  and  the 
richness  of  my  land  I  fledge  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 
Upon  the  altar  of  freedom  I  shall  lay  food,  considering 
it  my  sacred  duty  to  serve  my  country. 
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Soil,  War,  and  Health 


by   RUSSELL  LORD 

Even  such  important  foods  as  milk  and  lettuce  vary  in  nutritive  v 
according  to  the  soil  of  the  region  from  which  they  come,  says  the  e< 
of  The  Land.  His  thoughtful  article  points  out  the  connection  beti 
national  health  and  had  farming  practices. 


REPORTS  FROM  ABROAD  REINFORCE  CONTINUING  DISCOVERIES 
in  this  country  that  a  soil  rundown  in  mineral  content 
produces,  inevitably,  a  rundown  people.  In  the  sound- 
track of  his  American  documentary  film,  "The  Land," 
Robert  Flaherty  puts  the  whole  thing  very  simply:  "If 
the  soil  does  not  have  it  in  it,  the  plants  that  grow  there 
do  not,  or  the  animals  that  eat  those  plants,  or  the  people 
who  eat  those  plants  and  animals."  From  India,  Sir  Albert 
Howard  reports:  "Agriculture  has  become  unbalanced; 
the  land  is  in  revolt;  diseases  of  all  kinds  are  on  the  in- 
crease." In  the  course  of  the  same  pronouncement,  "An 
Agricultural  Testament,"  Sir  Albert  cites  a  manifesto  is- 
sued by  six  hundred  British  physicians  on  the  basis  of  a 
quarter  century  of  examining  British  applicants  for  Na- 
tional Health  Insurance: 

"Nutrition  and  the  quality  of  food  are  the  paramount 
factors  in  fitness.  Probably  half  our  work  is  wasted,  since 
our  parents  are  so  fed  from  the  cradle,  indeed  before  the 
cradle,  that  they  are  certain  contributions  to  a  Ca  nation." 
Then  these  doctors  go  into  details.  The  main  troubles  are 
bad  teeth,  rickets,  anemia,  and  constipation.  Of  some  3,- 
500,000  school  children  examined  in  1936,  nearly  2,500,000 
had  bad  teeth.  The  most  recent  report  of  Great  Britain's 
Committee  on  Land  Utilization,  issued  last  August,  looks 
to  the  future,  asking:  "Is  it  not  possible  to  marry  health 
and  agriculture,  and  make  a  great  step  in  the  improve- 
ment of  health?  .  .  .  The  prewar  prevalence  of  malnu- 
tritional  diseases  must  never  again  be  allowed  to  occur." 

It  is  a  grim  fact,  but  "cannon  and  plants  eat  the  same 
fodder,"  as  the  War  Industries  Board  announced  to  Amer- 
ican farmers  seeking  larger  fertilizer  allocations  during 
the  first  World  War.  In  many  ways,  war  hastens  soil  de- 
pletion and  heightens  the  difficulties  of  soil  replenishment. 
Groundline  postwar  problems,  this  time,  are  going  to  be 
terrific.  And  yet,  in  the  light  of  new  techniques  and  de- 
veloping knowledge,  these  problems  do  not  seem  to  lie 
beyond  hope  of  solution.  The  approach,  it  would  seem, 
requires  a  closer  calculation  of  real  values,  and  a  new 
kind  of  national  bookkeeping,  which  may  lead  us  to  a 
new  kind  of  international  trade. 

Old  World  countries  have  had  to  live  with  this  linked 
problem  of  soil  depletion  and  malnutrition  for  centuries 
longer  than  have  we  here  in  the  United  States.  Serious 
phosphate  deficiencies  began  to  show  up  in  the  soil  of 
England,  and  were  being  treated  with  raw  bone  fertilizer 
by  the  time  we  departed  from  British  governance  and 
began  to  move  in  numbers  beyond  the  Alleghenies  to 
the  virgin  lands  of  our  West.  After  the  Napoleonic  wars 
Liebig,  the  German  chemist  who  first  discovered  the  vital 
need  of  phosphate  in  plant,  animal,  and  human  nutrition, 
made  much  of  the  fact  that  the  British  were  shipping 
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bones  back  from  Waterloo  and  other  continental  b: 
fields  to  arouse  new  life  in  the  soil  of  England. 

The  need  of  such  rather  gruesome  measures  of  pos 
soil  regeneration  diminished  when,  after  1830,  two 
lishmen  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  discovered  that  raw 
phosphate,  mined  and  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  bee 
"superphosphate,"  a  potent  reviver  of  failing  groi 
This  discovery,  patented,  provided  the  funds  that  st« 
England's  great  agricultural  experiment  station  at  I 
amsted.  The  worldwide  growth  of  the  "commercial 
tilizer:>  industry,  dealing  principally  in  nitrates,  j 
phates,  and  potash,  dates  from  then.  It  is  a  traffic  w. 
removes  from  one  country  and  implants  in  another 
merely  gold  or  credits  but  the  very  stuff  of  life. 

This  is  no  less  true  of  that  far  larger  transfer  oi 
tility  from  one  land  to  another  which  does  not  take 
simple  form  of  sacks  of  fertilizer,  but  moves  in  the 
of  crops  and  products — moves  as  grain,  meat,  tobaa 
cotton;  as  milk,  tires,  cloth,  fur  or  fruit;  or  as  munit 
mules,  men  and  all  the  other  items  of  military  suppi 

Remarkably   little  disturbance  arose  in  either  ga> 
mental  or  financial  circles  when  news  of  the  sinking.; 
shipload  of  gold,  outward  bound,  was  recently  made 
lie.   It  seems  to  me  that  if  shipments  ot  the  high-anu 
phosphates  we  are  sending  in  quantity  from  our 
area  to  revive  the  besieged  and  overdriven  soil  of  Enj,. 
were  to  be  sunk,  such  loss,  in  the  light  of  current  n 
and  values,  would  be  far  more  serious.  Gold,  in  the 
tarian  sense,  might  have  filled  some  teeth  that  net 
filling.  But  these  phosphates,  grown  into  crops,  will 
fill  stomachs.  They  will  help  build  sounder  teeth,  I 
bone,    stronger    muscle,    stouter    hearts,    an    incre; 
strength  of  mind  and  purpose  among  all  who  eat  o 
crops  of  England.  This,  at  present,  includes  quite  a 
Americans.  Viewed  thus,  our  lend-lease  transactioi 
high-powered  nutrients  with  England  and  others  oi> 
allies  becomes  a  vital  form  of  international  exchan 


Soil  Erosion  Makes  Human  Erosion 

IN  1925,  THE  BRITISH  ARMY  WAS  REJECTING  FIVE  of 
eight  would-be  recruits.  The  proportion  of  rejection  '| 
doubtless  diminished  under  the  strain  and  need  o. 
years  since;  and  already  in  our  own  country  the  bo 
line  for  draft  examination  have  a  saying  about  re 
standards  of  physical  fitness:  "If  they  touch  you, 
you're  warm,  you're  in."  But  of  the  first  two  millioi' 
amined  on  this  soil  for  service  in  the  present  war,  ah 
an  even  million  were  rejected  as  unfit.  One  fourth  0( 
rejectees  were  turned  down  because  they  had  bad  I 
Eye  defects  and  cardiovascular  diseases  kept  another  i 
ter  million  out  of  service.  But  selective  service  physis 
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stimated  that  one  fifth  of  the  rejected  million,  200,000, 
might  with  proper  food,  and  optical,  medical  or  dental 
repair  be  made  into  soldiers. 

Initial  rejections  for  reason  of  physical  disability  ran 

higher  this  time  than  in  1917-18.  "Another  twenty-five 

•  if  soil  depiction  has  further  lowered  our  level  of 

health  and  fitness,"  says  W.  A.  Albrecht,  head  of  soil  and 

nutrition  investigations  at  the  University  of  Missouri. 

Scientists,  and  writers  on  special  subjects,  incline — as 
Archer  Butler  Hulbert  cheerfully  grants  in  his  book, 
"Soil;  Its  Influence  on  American  History" — to  be  "pos- 
sessed of  the  devil  of  one  idea."  Reviewing  the  draft  fig- 
he  school  of  crosion-shouters,  to  which  I  belong, 
;he  cry  of  "human  erosion."  Dr.  Albrecht  believes 
in  erosion  too,  but  he  thinks  more  largely  in  terms  of 
total  depletion,  not  only  of  soil  minerals  washed  into  the 
sea  but  shipped  to  other  lands  as  food  and  raiment,  or 
olown  into  thin  air  from  the  mouths  of  guns.  However 
you  may  choose  to  itemize  it,  the  fact  of  an  enormous 
removal  of  American  soil  minerals  is  undeniable;  and 
rurrent  differences  by  regions  in  army  acceptances  have 
i  special  interest  to  students  of  American  soil. 

"For  every  ten  men  examined  in  Colorado,  seven  are 
found  acceptable;  whereas  in  one  of  the  southern  states 
}nl\  three  are  acceptable,"  Leonard  C.  Rowntree,  chief 
rf  the  medical  division  of  the  selective  service  reports. 
'Great  differences  exist  in  health  in  various  parts  of  the 
rountry.  A  'health  belt'  is  found  in  a  group  of  western 
itates  centering  around  Colorado.  A  somewhat  similar 
iclt  of  good  health  was  found  to  exist  during  the  last 
M3i.  The  poorest  physical  state  is  encountered  in  some  of 
he  southern  states.  The  difference  in  health  in  these  areas 
s  quite  marked." 

t  is  at  the  root  of  such  differences?  Soil.  Differences 
n  altitude,  temperature,  annual  hours  of  sunlight — all 
nay  enter;  or  it  may  be  in  some  part  a  matter  of  more 
.'igorous  pioneer  genetics,  or  better  social  instruments, 
•uch  as  schools  and  clinics.  But  the  root  of  the  difference 
ies  principally  in  the  soil. 

Anyone  who  has  observed  the  build  and  vigor  of  plants 
tnd  animals  on  uneroded  grassland,  as  in  Colorado,  to- 
gether with  a  corresponding  lack  of  plant  and  animal 
lealth  and  vigor  in  cottoned-out  parts  of,  say,  Mississippi, 
Vill  reflect  that  people  are  the  ultimate  growth  of  any 
oil  and  section,  and  will  not  be  surprised  that  the  best 
ninds  and  bodies  grow  on  the  least-raided  land.  Of  Ohio, 
irdinarily  considered  a  rich  and  complacent  piece  of 
arth.  Dr.  Jonathan  Forman,  editor  of  The  Ohio  State 
Medical  Journal,  has  this  to  say: 

Deficiency  in  vital  food  elements  is  widespread  among  our 
chool  children.  This  is  due  to  our  insistence  in  over-refining 
>ur  foodstuffs  and  the  depletion  of  soils  of  their  essential 
nincrals  through  bad  farming  practices  .  .  . 

Children  cannot  get  what  they  should  from  their  teachers 

t  they  are  hungry.  I   refer  here  not  so  much  to  apparent 

as  to  "hidden  hunger."  ...  If  we  are  going  to  have 

hildren  who  can  be  properly  educated;  if  we  are  going  to 

:ive  them  the  capacity  to  do  the  tremendous  amount  of  work 

vhich  must  be  done  in  the  next  few  years  without  rebelling; 

ire  going  to  give  them  the  fortitude  necessary  in  each 

:or  the  job  of  rearranging  the  world  for  a  happy  and 

nlijjhtened  democratic  survival,  it  is  going  to  take  the  very 

•cst  nutrition  .  .  . 

The  soil  controls  the  body.  Human  deficiencies  point  the 
vay  hack  to  the  soil,  not  to  the  drugstore. 


Milk  is  no  better  than  the  food  the  cow  has  eaten.  The 
amount  of  calcium  in  a  lettuce  leaf  may  vary  as  much  as 
sixty-fold,  depending  on  the  soil  from  which  it  grew. 
There  are  parts  of  Florida  specializing  in  truck  crops  for 
the  markets  where  the  soil  lacks  iron,  and  so  does  the 
food  raised  there,  and  most  of  the  people  there  suffer 
from  anemia.  Phosphate  deficiencies,  reflecting  themselves 
in  bone  and  breeding  trouble  among  livestock,  are  rather 
widely  prevalent.  In  Texas  they  call  such  trouble  the 
"creeps"  or  "loin  disease";  in  Alabama  "creeping  sickness" 
or  "sweeny." 

Thirty-five  years  ago  Charles  Van  Hise,  a  great  con- 
servationist, warned  Americans  that  a  depiction  of  soil 
phosphates  "is  the  most  crucial,  the  most  important,  and 
the  most  far-reaching  problem  with  reference  to  the  fu- 
ture of  the  nation."  In  May  1936,  President  Roosevelt  ad- 
dressed a  special  message  to  Congress,  urging  that  western 
deposits  of  phosphate  be  developed,  as  they  have  been 
developed  in  the  East  by  TVA: 

The  soil  of  the  United  States  faces  a  continuing  loss  of  its 
productive  capacity.  The  phosphate  content  of  our  land,  fol- 
lowing generations  of  cultivation,  has  greatly  diminished.  I 
cannot  overemphasize  the  importance  of  this  key  element 
not  only  to  agriculture  and  soil  conservation  but  also  to  the 
physical  health  and  economic  security  of  the  people  of  the 
Nation. 

Minerals — Key  to  Food  Values 

PLANTS  REQUIRE,  IN  ALL,  MORE  THAN  TWENTY  KINDS  OF 
minerals,  some  of  them  "trace  elements"  in  very  minute 
quantities,  but  nonetheless  essential.  The  elements  most 
likely  to  become  exhausted  are  nitrogen,  phosphorous, 
potassium,  and  .calcium;  and  in  any  program  of  soil  re- 
plenishment phosphorous  is  indeed  the  key.  "Recently," 
says  W.  M.  Landless  of  the  TVA  staff,  "I  showed  a  group 
of  farm  women  two  bones.  We  put  them  on  a  scale  and 
weighed  them.  One  bone  weighed  twice  as  much  as  the 
other.  They  were  thigh  bones  from  Jersey  heifers  a  year 
and  a  half  old.  Both  animals  were  at  all  times  fed  the 
same  ration,  low  in  phosphorous,  but  one  was  given  a 
supplement  of  mineral  phosphorous.  This  was  in  an  ex- 
periment at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  After  studying 
the  two  bones,  one  of  the  homemakers  said:  'I  know  some 
people  I  have  considered  ornery.  Now  I  see  that  perhaps 
they  just  don't  have  what  it  takes'." 

The  feed  mineral  supplement  is  an  established  practice 
among  stockmen,  and  often  necessary.  But  vitamins 
and  minerals  fed  to  beast  or  man  as  part  of  a  crop 
do  more  good,  by  far,  than  powders  or  pills.  In  the 
living  plant,  and  again  in  the  animal,  there  is  some  sort 
of  a  vitalizing  interaction  that  enhances  the  nutrient 
value  of  the  minerals.  Minerals,  it  begins  to  appear,  are  a 
sort  of  key,  unlocking  vitamin  and  all  other  values  in 
our  food.  Phosphorous,  it  seems,  works  in  a  special  part- 
nership with  Vitamin  D,  the  sunlight  vitamin,  to  build 
better  tissue,  blood  and  bone,  both  in  animals  and  people. 

Mice  and  weevils  show  more  food  sense  than  most 
Americans.  "They  go  unerringly,"  W.  M.  Landless  re- 
marks, "to  the  whole  wheat  flour  in  preference  to  white 
flour  beside  it  in  your  cupboard.  Do  they  know  that  the 
whole  wheat  flour  contains  minerals  and  vitamins  which 
have  been  bolted  out  of  the  white  flour?"  Citing  Dr.  Al- 
brecht's  experiments  in  Missouri,  sustained  by  thou- 
sands of  farm  demonstrations  (Continued  on  page  130} 
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Photographs  from  the  TV  A 
Authorities   are   finding  a   direct   connection  between  depleted  soil  and  malnutrition  of  people 


The  soil  of  this  flourishing  farm  in   Central   Tennessee   is   naturally   rich    in    phosphate    and   other   nutrients 


This   test   demonstration    farm    in    the    poorer   Rim   country  of  Tennessee  shows  what  can  be  done  with  fertilizer 


University  of   Minnesota  experiments 

A  phosphorus-poor  diet  affects  the  bones  of  human  beings  as  well  as  of  animals.  In 
these  two  bones  from  rattle  of  the  same  breed  and  age,  the  one  at  the  right,  which  is 
thick  and  well  filled,  weighs  twice  as  much  as  the  thin  and  porous  bone  at  the  left 


(Continued  from  page  127) 

there  and  in  the  TVA  area,  Landless  goes  on  to  show 
that  lambs  or  hogs  or  calves,  given  a  choice  of  hay  rich 
in  minerals  because  it  was  grown  on  good  land,  and  hay 
that  looks  just  as  good,  but  is  really  little  more  than  ani- 
mated air  and  water  so  far  as  mineral  and  vitamins  are 
concerned — invariably  choose  the  richer  forage.  Man 
either  cannot  taste  the  difference,  or  doesn't  care.  Bread, 
meat,  and  greens  bear  no  labels  to  help  the  careful  house- 
wife to  get  the  most  food  value  for  her  money.  Groceries 
look  pretty  much  alike,  but  they  vary  widely  in  their 
content  of  "what  it  takes." 

Consider  the  TVA 

AFTER  A  VISIT  TO  THE  TVA  AREA  LAST  AUTUMN  THE  OHIO 
novelist  Louis  Bromfield,  who  is  also  a  good  farmer,  was 
asked  by  reporters  what  he  had  seen.  "I  saw  the  resurrec- 
tion of  life  and  a  new  world  in  the  making,"  he  said. 

This  was  not  simply  poetry.  Nowhere  on  earth  has 
there  been  such  physical  resurrection,  involving  the  whole 
living  complex  of  soil,  water,  power  and  people,  as  in  our 
TVA  area;  and  it  has  all  been  done  in  less  than  ten 
years.  When,  in  the  same  message  to  Congress  that  we 
have  quoted,  the  President  remarked  that  "reclaiming 
eroded  land  is  largely  a  matter  of  stimulating  plant 
growth,  such  as  legumes  and  grasses;  but  hand  in  hand 
with  this  we  must  replenish  the  phosphorous  content  of 
the  soil,"  he  was  talking  straight  TVA  dogma,  based  on 
magnificent  planning  and  results. 

Here  is  a  great  interior  valley  nearly  as  large  as  Eng- 
land. Its  soil  and  timber  were  badly  depleted.  Wild 
streams  and  rivers  bore  off  in  sediments  the  essence  of  the 
region's  strength  and  wealth.  This  was  in  1933.  But  the 
very  force  that  was  doing  most  to  tear  the  land  down — 
the  fierce  rain  on  the  steep  slopes — could  be  made,  it  was 
seen,  to  build  the  land  up  again.  Great  dams  in  the  right 
places  would  make  power.  With  this  power  phosphate 
rock,  abundant  in  Tennessee,  could  be  raised,  in  electrical 
furnaces,  to  a  high-concentration  fertilizer,  cheap.  With 
this  stimulus,  denuded  and  wasting  hills  could  be  matted 
with  grass,  good  thick  cover — and  leguminous  grasses 
have  the  ability  to  take  nitrogen  from  the  air  for  the 
earth's  enrichment.  Such  grasses,  when  established,  not 
only  hold  the  soil  in  place,  they  support  livestock,  which 
in  turn  adds  to  fertility.  That,  combined  with  a  redesign 
of  cultivated  fields  to  conform  to  the  contour,  was  the 
essential  groundline  strategy  which  has  wrought  miracles 
of  recovery  throughout  the  watershed  of  the  Tennessee. 

They  know  more  about  phosphates  and  they  do  more 
with  them  in  this  area,  probably,  than  anywhere  else  on 
earth.  The  Central  Basin  soils  of  Middle  Tennessee  are 
naturally  rich  in  phosphate;  but  soils  of  the  surrounding 
Highland  Rim  are  phosphate  poor.  It  is  in  the  Rim  that 
you  note  the  most  amazing  improvements.  Many  a  farm 
there  has  come  up  in  average  yield  of  corn  from  15  to  60 
bushels  to  the  acre  in  the  past  eight  years.  And  it  is 
sound  corn  now,  high  in  feeding  value. 

On  the  subject  of  phosphates  the  Valley  officials  are 
zealots,  and  no  wonder.  Their  experiments  show  that 
hay  grown  on  rich  land  contains  around  13  percent  of 
phosphates.  Poor-land  hay  contains  only  5.4  percent. 
Steers  ted  the  rich  hay  gained  153  pounds  in  six  and  a 
half  months;  steers  fed  the  poor  hay  gained  only  104 
pounds.  "The  extent  to  which  land,  agriculture,  and  even 
people  differ  from  place  to  place  is  ever  cause  for  wonder 
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and  study,"  writes  C.  A.  Mooers,  who  directed  thi: 
search.  The  planned  and  publicly  administered  trai 
of  phosphate  wealth  from  lowlands  to  uplands  ha: 
ready  gone  a  long  way  to  wiping  out,  in  this  rc[ 
tragic  handicaps  and  difficulties.  And  no  one  who 
been  going  to  those  highlands  ever  since  the  great 
pression  can  fail  to  notice  a  difference  in  the  people.  ' 
were  about  licked  then;  they  slouched  and  muml 
They  are  on  the  up  now.  They  hold  their  heads  up, 
you  in  the  eye  proudly  and  speak  out. 

The  phosphate  deposits  that  underlie  Tennessee 
Florida  are  abundant  but  not  inexhaustible,  and  the  c 
on  them  is  increasing  in  this  war.  The  President 
called  upon  Congress  to  open  up,  under  over-all  plan 
and  management,  with  TVA  policies  prevailing, 
greater  stores  centering  around  Idaho  in  our  West.  '. 
ing  the  war  this  will  probably  not  be  done;  but  it 
be  done,  and  should  be,  in  the  years  of  reconstructio: 

Those  who  feel  that  America  has  slept  and  lost  its  s 
and  vigor  should  see  the  TVA  area  now.  The  cha 
here  are  the  sum  of  little  things:  a  forest  replante 
farm  on  a  mountainside  terraced,  groups  of  farmer 
ranging  cooperatively  to  grind  their  own  limestock 
sweeten  the  soil.  A  school  where  children  are  lear 
about  the  earth  which  supports  us,  and  carrying  on  ' 
projects  in  safe  farming.  Phosphate  plants  turning, 
new  strength  for  the  soil. 

TVA  with  its  great  power  resources  was  better  i 
for  this  war  than  any  other  part  of  the  country, 
back  of  all  the  proud  new  gleaming  strength  and  tx> 
of  the  dams  and  dynamos  and  towering  new  facton 
the  source  of  all  power  and  life — reviving  land. 


Qur  flood  Earth 
...Keep  It  Ours 


Poster  urging  farmers  to  buy  War  Bonds  and  lay  them  bj» 
marked    as   "land    bonds"    to    replace   the   overdraft   on   thl 
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East  Side  Youth:  Westchester  Farmers 


by  JULITA  MARTINEZ 

How  an  idea  took  root  in  a  tenement  neighborhood  and  reached  into  a 
summer  camp  in  the  country.  How  it  has  been  put  to  work  now  when  food 
supplies  and  farm  labor  are  both  scarce  in  a  nation  at  war.  A  pattern 
adaptable  elsewhere. 


TllF  HI-., INNINGS  OF  MOST  THINGS  ARE  NEBULOUS.    WHAT  WE 

;all  our  "work  camp"  at  Henry  Street  Settlement  is  an  ex- 

i.  We  know  how  it  sprang  from  a  combination  of 
with  ideas — a  headworker  whose  interest  in  de- 
veloping her  own  farm  spurred  her  to  bring  the  country 
to  the  Lower  East  Side  of  New  York  on  a  year-round 
:>asis;  an  artist  with  imagination;  a  neighborhood  youth 
with  mechanical  skills;  a  group  worker  searching  for  a 

nswer  to  children's  needs;  a  city  janitor  with  a 
love  for  plants;  and  a  director  with  vision  to  combine 
these  various  factors  into  a  pattern. 
First  came  steps  to  introduce  country  life  into  our  clubs 

ing  tenement  dwellers.  Then  weekend  trips  in 
sprin;,'  and  fall  to  Echo  Hill,  a  summer  camp  of  ours, 
hitherto  active  only  four  months  in  the  year  and  located 
:n  the  center  of  a  farming  district  near  the  Croton  Lakes, 
which  are  one  of  the  sources  of  New  York's  water  supply. 
These  trips  brought  the  march  of  the  seasons  to  children 
who  had  never  before  seen  an  apple  tree  in  blossom  in 
spring,  or  ripe  corn  on  the  stalk  in  the  fall.  Then  came  ad- 

n  of  the  work  camp  concept  (which  is  by  no 
•neans  original  with  us)  to  young  people  of  low  income 
families,  first  in  one  summer  camp  and  next  in  a  second, 
drst  among  boys  and  next  among  girls,  first  among  small 
groups  and  next  enlisting  all  our  summer  campers. 

The  idea  early  sprouted  into  a  tiny  greenhouse  on  the 
roof  of  our  city  gymnasium  and  then  into  a  year  long 
Program,  into  ditches  and  new  foundations  in  the  country, 
into  new  paint  and  furbished  dormitories  there,  into 
Sower  and  vegetable  gardens  and  tough  old  sod  turned 
nto  ploughland;  into  shelves  of  canned  fruit  in  our  camp 
<itchen  and  annual  fairs  at  Henry  Street  that  smacked  of 
he  outdoors;  and  into  a  scheme  of  team  play  with  West- 
hester  farmers. 

Vouth  Takes  Hold 

)39  THIS  IDEA  WE  HAVE  BEEN  WORKING  ON  HAD  CROPPED 

jut  in  one  after  another  of  the  settlement's  activities. 
Thus,  in  an  afternoon  program,  children  and  leaders  set 
;ut  to  learn  more  about  the  production  of  the  food  they 
He.  We  read  up  on  the  subject  together,  wrote  for  agri- 
cultural reports,  took  trips  to  nearby  farms  on  Long 
Island. 

i while,  the  settlement  art  department  was  inter- 
ested in  beautifying  the  backyard  of  our  recreation  center 
at  301  Henry  Street.  Our  neighbors  across  the  fence  were 
a  group  of  cellar  club  boys  who  watched  the  building  of 
i  terrace  and  the  plotting  of  a  flower  garden  while  they 
listened  to  the  rhythms  of  Harry  James  and  Benny  Good- 
man in  full  blast  over  their  radio.  Curiosity  ultimately  got 
he  better  of  them  and  they  came  over  to  investigate  what 


was  going  on — with  casual  interest.  Just  as  casually  the 
situation  was  explained  and  soon  our  visitors  were  work- 
ing with  us  and  exploring  possibilities  in  their  own  back- 
yard. They  had  found  outdoor  work  interesting  and  en- 
joyable. And  it  was  among  the  cellar  club  group  that  we, 
in  turn,  found  a  young  neighbor  skilled  with  his  hands, 
with  innate  intelligence  and  ability,  and  a  liking  for  chil- 
dren. From  then  on  he  was  to  count  in  developing  our 
work  camp. 

But  first  we  were  to  tackle  our  gymnasium  roof.  That 
needed  sweeping,  scrubbing,  painting,  the  setting  out  of 
growing  things  in  neglected  flower  boxes.  The  process 
soon  revealed  the  need  for  a  greenhouse  where  planting 
could  be  done  early;  and  there  on  the  roof  top  the  boys 
built  one,  small  to  be  sure,  out  of  lumber  found  in  the 
cellar  and  some  glass  sashes  we  were  able  to  get  from  an 
old  tenement  that  was  being  torn  down.  This  proved  to 
be  our  largest  piece  of  city  equipment.  Moreover  it  turned 
out  that  the  janitor  of  the  building  was  about  the  only 
member  of  the  staff  who  was  up  on  gardening.  He  helped 
at  every  turn.  Trips  were  made  to  Echo  Hill  to  bring 
back  topsoil.  Seeds  were  planted  in  the  greenhouse;  the 
seedlings  transplanted  to  a  garden  at  camp.  Interest  grew 
and  new  possibilities  opened  up.  So  it  was  that  the  home- 
made greenhouse  on  our  settlement  roof  became  an  al- 
together natural  link  between  city  and  farm — bringing 
country  thinking,  country  planning,  and  perhaps  even  bits 
of  country  living  right  into  the  heart  of  New  York's  East 
Side. 

Our  Work  Camp  Gets  Going 

OFF-SEASON  CITY -COUNTRY  TRIPS  BECAME  AN  EXCITING  EXPERI- 
ment  in  which  many  mistakes  were  made.  We  learned  by 
the  painful  methods  of  experience.  At  first  we  took  any- 
one who  wanted  to  go  to  Echo  Hill,  but  soon  found  out 
that  the  urban-rural  gap  was  too  wide  for  the  younger 
children  to  bridge.  Nor  were  neighborhood  girls  keen 
about  the  trips.  The  staff  itself  was  not  quite  sure  what 
we  were  driving  at.  We  only  knew  that  we  found  our- 
selves with  an  eager  group  of  boys  between  the  ages  of 
thirteen  and  seventeen;  all  sizes,  shapes  and  varieties,  with 
mixed  racial,  religious,  and  social  backgrounds.  We  had 
two  things  in  common — we  liked  to  work  in  the  country, 
and  we  enjoyed  one  another  immensely.  This  then  com- 
prised the  nucleus  of  our  work  camp — boys  literally  picked 
from  the  street  and  a  small  staff  group  with  a  feeling 
that  country  life  could  be  good  for  city  youngsters — and 
good  fun  at  the  same  time. 

Weekend  trips  to  Echo  Hill  Farm  were  on  in  earnest  by 
1940.  Our  cellar  club  friend,  now  on  the  staff,  taught  the 
other  boys  how  to  hammer  (Continued  on  page  134) 
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We  took  an  old  barn  and  made  an  attrac- 
ive,  airy  dormitory.  We  built  stone  walls  and 
fixed  our  camp  roads;  drained  a  swamp, 
the  spring  fields  were  plowed;  vegetable 
;ardrni  and  a  big  potato  patch  laid  out;  flower 
;ardens  remodeled."  Thus  otf-season  weekends 
t  a  camp  hitherto  active  only  in  the  four  sum- 
ntr  months  gave  young  people  from  the 
rowded  Lower  East  Side  of  New  York  a  stake 
i  their  camp,  a  love  for  the  country  that  in- 
ludes  enjoying  all  the  chores  of  the  farm,  and 
»perience  which,  under  supervision,  will  this 
be  put  at  the  wartime  service  of  the 
of  the  neighborhood. 


(Continued  from  page  131) 

and  saw  and  paint.  We  all  learned  and  worked  together. 
Lots  of  times  the  boys  were  "way  ahead"  of  the  staff  in 
their  skill — and  turned  instructors  in  how  to  wield  a  paint- 
brush or  handle  a  shovel.  It  was  a  give  and  take  experi- 
ence out  of  which  sprang  a  mutual  respect.  We  began  by 
repainting  some  of  the  camp  buildings.  We  took  an  old 
barn  used  for  storage  and  made  an  attractive,  airy  dor- 
mitory. We  built  stone  walls  and  steps;  fixed  our  camp 
roads;  drained  a  swamp;  chopped  down  trees  for  fire- 
wood. We  worked  and  played  hard  and  we  loved  it., 

Of  course,  we  soon  had  visions  of  farming  on  a  large 
scale.  Even  to  expand  the  work  in  practical  ways  called 
for  expert  help,  and  a  graduate  of  an  agricultural  school 
was  added  to  the  settlement's  year-round  staff.  Her  ex- 
perience and  leadership  have  been  invaluable  in  develop- 
ing the  farm  program.  That  spring  some  of  our  fields 
were  plowed;  vegetable  gardens  and  a  big  potato  patch 
laid  out;  flower  gardens  remodeled.  We  went  into  the 
mysteries  of  compost  piles  and  made  firsthand  acquaint- 
ance with  backs  seemingly  broken  from  de-stoning,  with 
blisters  from  hoes,  and  becoming  tans  from  sunswept 
slopes.  Into  this  new  farming  program  the  girls  now  fitted, 
for  it  caught  their  imaginations.  They  came — and  they 
stayed. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  artist  on  the  staff,  the  boys 
planted  trees  on  the  entrance  road,  rebuilt  and  remodeled 
the  barn,  painted  the  main  house  in  gay  lasting  colors. 
Ideas  are  contagious,  and  soon  the  youngsters  themselves 
had  caught  his  love  for  symmetry  and  color.  They  began 
work  on  a  stone  terrace  for  rainy  days  under  the  dining- 
room  at  our  Angel  Inn;  they  made  plans  to  remodel  one 
of  the  other  houses. 

From  Weekends  to  Summer  Program 

THE   BOYS    AND   GIRLS    LEFT  THE   CITY    ON   FRIDAY    NIGHT   OR 

Saturday  morning  and  returned  Sunday  night.  They 
worked  all  weekend  with  enough  time  off  to  traipse 
around  the  country  and  enjoy  it  at  their  leisure.  The  re- 
quirements were  mainly  willingness  to  work  and  a  relish 
for  the  country.  Those  who  wanted  to  go  were  given  a 
chance  to  prove  themselves  on  a  weekend  trip — and  many 
there  were  dropped  by  the  wayside.  They  had  merely 
come  for  the  ride. 

There  were  situations  which  spring  up  whenever  you 
have  a  mixed  group  attempting  to  live  and  work  together. 
Democracy  is  the  hard  way  as  we  soon  became  aware. 
For  example,  mealtime  became  a  major  problem.  Boys 
made  it  known  to  girls  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  the 
food  was  awful  and  that  as  cooks  they  made  good  car- 
penters. The  girls  were  hurt  for  they  had  literally  slaved 
mornings  over  the  hot  stove.  The  tension  was  somewhat 
eased  by  having  a  joint  committee  of  the  loudest  com- 
plainers  plan  the  bill  of  fare.  We  finally  had  to  hire  an 
experienced  outside  cook  to  come  in  to  prepare  the  main 
meal  each  day.  There  were  longwindcd  arguments  over 
dishwashing  no  less  than  over  what  participants  worked 
together,  over  who  should  put  the  tools  away,  over  whose 
turn  it  was  to  make  breakfast.  Bedtime  proved  a  sore 
spot  with  the  boys,  rising  time  with  the  girls.  There  were 
problems  of  evenings,  when  leaders  were  exhausted  and 
the  youngsters  raring  to  go;  of  mornings  when  it  rained 
and  everybody  hated  everybody  else;  of  afternoons  when 
no  one  was  in  the  mood  for  work.  There  were  difficulties 
with  boys  who  disliked  the  girls  too  much  and  with  girls 


who  liked  the  boys  too  well.  There  were  differences 
abilities,  personality  conflicts,  accidents  and  attacks 
poison  ivy. 

Most  of  these  difficulties  ironed  themselves  out  wi 
time  and  experience.  We  were  growing  together  in  tl 
process.  By  the  time  we  had  gone  through  the  gruellii 
task  of  getting  the  camp  ready  for  opening  for  the  sur 
mer  of  1941  we  had  gone  a  long  way  in  the  art  not  on 
of  working  together  but  of  living  together.  We  were  st 
friends  and  our  basic  relationships  were  stronger  becau 
of  our  common  experience.  July  brought  the  first  wa1 
of  regular  campers  to  Echo  Hill.  The  work  camp  pr 
gram  now  meant  quite  an  intrusion  of  boys  at  a  pla 
hitherto  given  over  entirely  to  girls,  but  we  were  fortuna 
in  a  camp  director  who  combined  understanding  wi' 
careful  supervision. 

The  First  of  Our  Fairs 

BY  THE  END  OF  THE  SUMMER  WE  WERE  READY  TO   ATTEM 

a  more  complete  carryover  between  country  and  city, 
camp  workshop  was  set  up  at  Henry  Street.  Here  bo 
came  to  learn  the  finer  skills  of  carpentry  and  broug 
their  friends  along.    These  newcomers  were  tried  out 
the  shop  and  if  they  worked  out  well  they  were  nc 
taken  on  a  weekend  trip  to  prove  their  mettle  before  joi 
ing  the  group. 

As  the  summer  had  worn  on,  the  girls  had  done  co 
siderable  canning.  Apple  trees  were  plentiful  on  the  far 
and  we  made  apple  jelly,  apple  butter,  and  apple  sauci 
We  put  up  corn,  a  few  vegetables,  and  wonderful  plu 
jam.  Housewives  among  our  country  neighbors  had  giv< 
us  valuable  hints  and  the  results  were  good  to  look 
and  edible.  We  ate  of  our  handiwork  as  we  went  alon 
and  the  rest  we  decided  to  sell  in  the  city.  The  result  w 
a  First  Annual  Fair  for  the  Benefit  of  Echo  Hill  Fan 
This  was  held  at  the  settlement  and  we  featured  jams  ai 
jellies  along  with  other  by-products  of  the  work  cami 
We  also  featured  the  work  camp  itself  as  a  possibility  f 
the  following  year.  The  fair  was  a  pleasant  way  for  . 
participants  to  present  to  their  neighbors  as  well  as 
their  own  families  our  view  of  the  country  and  whi 
might  be  done  with  it. 

The  staff  could  now  take  stock.  We  had  seen  that  ra 
or  shine,  sleet  or  snow,  our  neighborhood  boys  and  gii 
wanted  to  work  in  the  country.  We  had  sensed  ho 
young  people,  misfits  in  city  clubs  or  classes,  flouri 
under  a  rural  program.  We  had  watched  maladjusti 
boys  and  girls  find  unexpected  answers  in  some  aspect 
country  living,  and  we  had  found  that  racial  and  religio 
prejudices  could  soon  be  forgotten  when  a  mixed  groi 
dug  a  ditch  together.  We  had  seen  young  city  intellects' 
learn  from  young  country  tradespeople  with  mutual  i 
spect.  We  had  watched  boys  and  girls  really  begin 
know  each  other  in  the  common  interests  of  work. 

The  Whole  Camp  Takes  Part 

BY  THE  SUMMER  OF   1942  THE  WORK  CAMP  HAD  BECOME  / 

integral  part  of  Echo  Hill  Farm.   Accommodations  we 
now  provided  there  for  a  special  girls'  work  camp.  Mea 
while  activities  had  spread  to  Camp  Henry,  our  boy 
camp,  twelve  miles  off.  This  gave  us  more  sleeping  spa 
and  we  were  able  to  enlarge. 

Clearly  the  regular  summer  outing  program  had  betf 
influenced  by  our  work  camp.  Now  we  wanted  to  see- 
a  whole  camp  could  work  together.  Projects  which  tl 
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"Irk  camp  had  started  now  became  projects  of  the  entire 

camp.     New  projects  were  opened  up. 

J ''arm  i  111;  \\.i-.  of  course  one  of  these.  We  now  had  two 

Jje  vegetable  g.irdens  and  a  flower  garden  to  care  for. 

ilcd  an  old  woodhouse  into  a   museum  for 

i in-  work.   \Ve  dug  a  small  stream  from  a  drained 

i  neglected  pond  with  visions  of  a  swimming 

VI  adequate  to  our  needs.    We  chopped  wood  for  our 

\Ve  took  an  old  wagon  used  as  a  candy  store 

.1  new  location  and  a  new  face.  We  needed  a 

nmittec"  tor  each  project  to  bring  refreshments 

link.  For  this  we  are  grateful  to  the  surplus  com- 

ogram  which  saved  us  from  semi-starvation  at 

A,    kour| 

'he  regular  campers  worked  in  the  mornings.    They 

1  lowed  to  choose  the  projects  they  wished  to  join, 

liange  .1  round  until  they  found  the  thing  that  in- 

them  most.   Work  camp  boys  and  girls  were  re- 

Ile    tor   these   projects.    Interested   counselors   and 
ipers  worked  with  them.   These  often  became  so  en- 
ed  that  they  chipped  in  some  of  their  free  afternoon 
The  spirit  was  one  of  fun  at  work.    Songs  were 
.:>  while  they  were  at  it,  which  were  later  sung  at 
R.     One    group    of    unenergetic    campers    were 
wred  by  a  song  created  purely  for  their  benefit, 
'hrough  it  all  the  spirit  of  cooperation  spread  on  its 
'AY    had    not    anticipated    that   younger   campers 
'ake  a  very  active  part.    Bitter  complaints  from 
-group  soon  registered  our  shameful  mistake  in 
•imating  them.   We  quickly  created  projects  that 
heir  needs  and  pride. 

he  work  campers  themselves  worked  for  twelve  days 

etch  and  then  left  for  a  two-day  rest — in  the  city! 

.id  Ixxome  an  energizing  element  in  the  whole 

of  the  camp.    Even  the  staff  was  excited  at  the 

^  that  the  organized  presence  of  twelve  or  fifteen 

in  bring  about  among  everyday  campers, 
.ther   it   was   an   interesting  summer.    Campers, 
rs.   work   camp,  and  staff  worked  and   worked 
.  It  was  a  tired  camp  that  went  to  bed  at  night,  but 
with  spirit.   We  played  harder  than  before.   The 
on  program  had  to  be  an  unusually  gay  one.  We 
•are-danced  with  ourselves,  with  Camp  Henry  boys, 
E  sometimes  with  our  farmer  neighbors. 

we   learned   many   things,  such  as  the  dis- 

ih.u,  by  offering  a  different  kind  of  camp  setup, 

;id  enlist  leadership  of  a  better  quality.   That  fall 

our  summer  counselors  joined  the  winter  program 

mem— another  tie  between  country  and  city. 

>  c  learned  that  if  a  work  program  means  a  great  deal 

and  girls,  there  are  fewer  disciplinary  problems. 

•up  can  be  run   more  democratically.   Necessary 

<  I  regulations  are  brought  up,  explained,  discussed. 

Kis  on   work   and   recreation   problems  are   voted 
nigh  by  the  camp  as  a  whole.  In  a  setup  of  this  type, 
people  feel  a  greater  responsibility  not  only  for 
'.vn  behavior  but  for  that  of  others, 
•ound  that  children  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes  en- 
ork   in  the  country.  That  a  three-week  stay  at 
ip  with  an  experience  of  earth,  water,  seed,  growth, 
i  work  can  mean  much  in  enriching  life  for  the 
youngster.    That  a  work  program  in  the  country  can 
1  that  almost  every  boy  and  girl  fits  into  it. 
y  soon  become  a  part  of  a  scheme  of  things,  larg- 
widcr  than  themselves. 


We  reaped  a  manifold  harvest  last  fall  in  terms  of  corn, 
potatoes,  string  beans,  tomatoes— and  flowers.  These  we 
both  used  at  camp  and  brought  triumphantly  back  to  the 
city  for  our  second  farmers  fair.  We  brought  back  sun- 
burned bright-eyed  children,  ready  to  cope  with  spent 
energies,  with  troubles  and  cares  in  winter  days  ahead. 
Not  all  the  children  we  turned  out  were  beautiful  children 
by  any  means,  but  rather  they  were  children  with  a  feel- 
ing of  security.  They  knew  they  belonged,  and  they  had 
gained  a  sense  of  direction. 

Last  December  we  ran  our  annual  fair  for  the  benefit  of 
both  camps.  The  work  camp  has  played  its  part  in  many 
exciting  improvements  in  the  shacks,  recreational  hall,  and 
grounds  of  Camp  Henry,  no  less  than  at  Echo  Hill.  Two 
alumni  groups,  the  Echo  Hill  Alumni  and  the  Henry 
Old  Timers,  have  brought  interest,  leadership  and 
financial  support  to  the  changes  that  are  taking  place. 

Work  camp  is  now  an  essential  part  of  the  winter  pro- 
gram at  Henry  Street.  There  is  carryover  from  the  sum- 
mer to  winter  in  staff  and  club  leadership.  Weekend 
trips  continued  last  fall  until  the  weather  and  gas  ration- 
ing curtailed  them.  In  midwinter,  with  flurries  of  snow 
outside  the  window,  we  began  planning  how  to  house  the 
chickens  and  pigs  which  we  hope  to  have  this  summer. 

Our  Wartime  Program  Ahead 

THIS  YEAR  WE  HOPE  TO  EXPAND  NOT  ONLY  INTO  LARGER  AREAS 

at  Echo  Hill  but  into  our  Yorktown  Heights  community. 
We  have  sensed  the  present  problems  of  our  neighbors, 
the  farmers.  They  will  need  hands  to  work.  Our  older 
East  Side  boys  and  girls  will  need  work.  They  will  need 
also  sun  and  green  trees  overhead — need  the  country.  So 
this  winter  we  began  making  plans  with  our  Yorktown 
neighbors.  Their  experience  had  led  them  to  the  con- 
clusion that  youngsters  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  should 
work  no  more  than  four  hours  a  day  in  the  fields.  Four 
hours  more  will  be  required  at  Echo  Hill  in  payment  for 
room  and  board. 

Meanwhile  in  the  city,  in  early  February,  we  set  up  a 
training  course  with  our  work  campers  as  its  nucleus.  The 
course  covered  eight  weeks  with  two  sessions  each  week — 
one  a  lesson-type,  the  other  a  workshop-type — coupled 
with  weekends  at  Echo  Hill  Farm.  The  Yorktown  farm- 
ers realize  that  our  young  people  cannot  replace  their  ex- 
perienced help,  but  we  feel — and  so  do  they — that  our 
group  will  not  be  altogether  unequipped. 

Our  young  workers  will  go  out  to  the  farmers  in 
"groups"  of  ten  under  experienced  leaders.  In  other 
words,  the  workers  will  have  the  same  sort  of  supervision, 
the  same  sort  of  educational  and  recreational  experiences 
and  opportunities  as  have  been  offered  in  our  work  camp. 
Echo  Hill  and  Camp  Henry  will  continue  with  the  new 
type  of  work  program  that  was  started  last  summer.  The 
emphasis  will  be  on  the  farm.  Limited  living  quarters, 
transportation,  finances,  and  other  major  and  minor  fact- 
ors force  us  to  keep  our  farm  unit  small — something  over 
a  hundred  in  all. 

Of  course  the  program  will  not  solve  all  the  problems 
which  farmers  and  camps  are  going  to  have  to  face  this 
summer  in  the  Yorktown  district.  All  we  hope  to  do  is 
to  ease  the  pressure — and  perhaps  set  a  pattern  which  may 
be  taken  up  elsewhere.  Our  three  years  of  experience 
has  brought  us  to  the  point  where  we  are  having  an  ex- 
citing adventure  with  an  idea  born  out  of  many  needs, 
headed  in  the  direction  of  answering  them. 
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Madame  Chiang's  Children 


by  ROSE  HUM  LE 

The  United  States  has  come  to  know  Madame  Chiang  as  a  statcsma 
scholar,  as  a  woman  of  noble  character.   Here  an  American-born  C 
who  has  worked  in  China,  tells  how  Madame  Chiang's  concern  : 
children    of    her    war-torn    country    has    altered    centuries-old    folk 


MADAME  CHIANG  KAI-SHEK,  FIRST  LADY  OF  CHINA  NOW  IN 
the  United  States,  is  a  great  social  reformer.  Farsighted 
and  humane,  she  has  spent  most  of  her  life  in  tireless 
striving  for  the  welfare  of  China's  masses. 

Even  as  Mei-ling  Soong,  fresh  out  of  Wellesley  College, 
she  brought  back  to  China  a  deep  interest'  in  social  wel- 
fare. The  child  workers  of  teeming,  cosmopolitan  Shang- 
hai stirred  her  sympathies.  The  brilliant,  socially  prom- 
inent Miss  Soong  visited  the  foreign  and  native  owned 
silk  filatures  located  in  the  International  Concession.  The 
International  Concession  was  governed  by  a  body  of  civic- 
minded  foreigners  who  exercised  remote  control.  Personal 
inspection  of  factories  and  silk  filatures  was  not  among 
the  administrative  functions  of  the  Shanghai  municipal 
council.  But  Mei-ling  Soong  made  it  her  personal  concern. 
She  was  horrified  by  the  squalor,  by  the  dirty,  cluttered, 
narrow  stairways  that  led  to  the  fire  traps  which  served 
as  working  and  often  living  quarters  for  these  factory 
workers.  She  began  a  campaign  to  rid  Shanghai  of  child 
labor. 

Many  of  the  silk  workers  were  mere  infants.  They 
stood  beside  steaming  basins  overflowing  with  boiling 
water  in  which  the  cocoons  were  immersed  until  the  outer 
shell  softened  and  the  chrysalis  within  died.  From  these 
wet  cocoons  they  extracted  weblike  threads  so  fine  they 
could  scarcely  be  seen.  Each  child  had  a  pair  of  bamboo 
chopsticks  to  work  with,  but  when  the  stubborn  silk 
strands  clung  to  the  shell  they  used  their  tiny  skilled 
fingers,  whitened  to  a  pasty  softness  from  constant  im- 
mersion in  boiling  water.  Black  hair  was  flattened  against 
skulls  by  steam  and  sweat.  Pathetic  brown  eyes  stared 
out  of  faces  as  white  as  fingertips.  Many  of  these  children 
had  tuberculosis,  but  still  they  stood  for  twelve  or  four- 
teen hours  a  day,  drawing  fine  silk  strands  from  the 
odoriferous  shells.  Many  were  so  small  that  their  eyes 
were  barely  on  a  level  with  the  edge  of  the  steaming  basin. 

Mei-ling  Soong's  attack  on  that  sweatshop  system  earned 
her  a  post  on  the  Shanghai  municipal  council  as  child 
labor  commissioner.  This  post  had  never  before  been 
offered  to  a  Chinese — much  less  to  a  woman.  But  she 
was  undaunted;  and  having  won  that  fight  she  began  a 
crusade  for  the  welfare  of  children  all  over  China. 

MARRIAGE  TO  GENERAL  CHIANG  KAI-SHEK  TOOK  HER  TO  A 
new  home,  Nanking.  Immediately  Madame  Chiang  as- 
sumed a  new  responsibility.  She  started  a  School  for  the 
Children  of  the  Revolution.  This  was  the  first  orphanage 
solely  for  children  whose  fathers  had  died  on  the  battle- 
fields of  China  fighting  to  establish  a  democracy.  Some 
had  mothers  financially  unable  to  provide  for  their  wel- 
fare. Many  were  total  orphans,  who  had  been  taken  into 


the  homes  of  overburdened  relatives.     Here  agai 
an  undertaking  for  the  welfare  of  the  children 
underprivileged  .  .  .  the  children  of  a  social  straturr 
tofore    ignored.    Soldiers    have    never    enjoyed    a 
comparable  to  that  of  the  scholars,  farmers,  artisai. 
merchants.     Their  children  would  have  been  nej. 
had  not  Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek  undertaken  thei 
She   took   charge   of   the   school   personally   and 
there;  the  orphans  became  her  pet  charges. 

When  she  toured  the  northwest  with  the  General  i 
in  1936,  she  wrote  the  children  a  little  note  each  da . 
described  her  travels,  related  the  customs  of  the  c« 
folk,  cautioned  the  children  against  indolence,  an 
pressed  her  hopes  for  their  future  as  leaders.  The:; 
sonal,  instructive,  and  extremely  revealing  letters' 
read  to  the  school  by  the  matron  in  charge.  Th 
Madame  Chiang  the  wonders  of  the  hinterlands  of 
were  opened  up  to  the  children. 

IN    1937   CAME   THE   SlNO-jAPANESE    WAR   AND  THE   • 

face  the   grim   realities  threatening  the  welfare 
China's  children.    "They  are  the  mothers  and  fad 
tomorrow,"  Madame  said  in  her  broadcasts  to  the  n 
The  children  of  soldiers  fighting  on  the  battlefiel 
came    her    particular    concern.      She    called    ther:: 
"Warphans,"  and  organized  the  Chinese  Women 
tional  War  Relief  Society  to  care  for  them.    Soon  br, 
were  opened  in  the  principal  cities  of  China. 

The  Canton  branch,  to  which  I  was  attached,  v 
the  Women's  Cooperative  League  headquarters.    F 
ing  Madame  Chiang's  policy,  precedence  was  giv 
children  whose  fathers  were  fighting  and  whose  tru 
were  doing  war  work.    The  first  batch  of  two  hu 
boys  and  girls,  from  tots  barely  able  to  toddle  to  ft 
year-olds,  was  evacuated  from  danger  areas  of  Cantc 
housed  in  a  quiet  monastery  in  the  hills  of  New 
tories,  outside  Kowloon.  The  administrative  unit  coi 
of  the  office  personnel,  several  matrons  and  teacr 
cook,  a  trained  nurse  and  dietitian,  a  visiting  docto 
a  dentist. 

Soon    it   became   necessary    to   evacuate   thousan 
Warphans   from   Canton   and   then    Hankow.   M;l 
Chiang  Kai-shek  personally  supervised  this  evacuat' 
the  children;  not  until  they  were  safely  on  their  wa 
she  herself  consent  to  leave  for  Chungking.    Tod: 
Warphanages  dot  "Free  China"   in   the  northwesl 
southwest.     There  the  children  live  and  study  anJ 
growing  into  sturdy  citizens  of  tomorrow. 

IN  CHINA  THIS  KIND  OF  CARE  is  REALLY  REVOLUTIONARI 
has  been  the  custom  for  family  clans  to  absorb  their 
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safe    in    "Free   China,"    the   Warphans   listen   to   a   story 
1  by  one   of   their    number.     Right,    Madame    Chiang   taking 
care  of  civilians  wounded  in  a  Chungking  air  raid 

and  social  problems.  Formed  of  persons  with  the 
surname,  a  clan  cares  for  its  own  less  fortunate  mem- 
As  a  large  part  of  China  is  agricultural,  family  clans 
employment  for  extra  farmhands,  handymen,  ap- 
ices, cowherds,  and  weeders.  They  are  given  the 
ce  to  exchange  honest  toil  for  room  and  board.  Those 
are  ill  can  retire  to  the  family  "common  house"  and 
xl  from  the  resources  of  the  common  granary;  the 
non  treasury  provides  a  decent  burial  for  the  penni- 
ieceascd.  The  aged  can  find  a  niche  in  some  court- 
tending  the  gates,  pulling  weeds,  minding  babies, 
ding  reed  baskets,  or  pounding  rice  and  sorting  the 
husks;  their  fare  may  be  meager,  but  their  wants 
imple  and  few.  When  medical  attention  is  needed, 
•illage  doctor  will  brew  herbs.  There  is  no  need  for 
dc  "relief." 

this  way  orphans  too  have  been  absorbed  by  the  clan. 
ay  mother  willingly  adds  another  to  her  brood — all 
esc  love  small  children.  As  the  child  grows  he  learns 
he  must  share  with  others  the  love  bestowed;  even 
rcn  living  with  their  own  parents  must  do  the  same, 
clan  family  is  large  and  the  child  learns  to  adjust 
elf  to  many  grown-ups.  Aunts,  grandmothers, 
incl  cousins  are  kind  to  him,  so  that  he  never  feels 
ctecl. 

solicit  ouside  relief  would  reflect  upon  the  dignity 
'face"  of  the  whole  clan.    Only  in  a  case  of  extreme 
ace  in  which  the  offender  cannot  right  himself  in 
es  of  the  clan  members,  will  the  clan  absolve  itself 
xmsibility.    Nor  will  an-{ Continued  on  page  144) 
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Understanding  Our  Enemies 

WORLD   IN   TRANCE— FROM   VERSAILLES  TO   PEARL  HARBOR, 
by  Leopold  Schwarzschild.     L.   B.   Fischer.     445  pp.     Price  $3.50. 

ORDER  OF  THE  DAY,  by  Thomas   Mann.   Knopf.  280  pp.  Price  $2.75. 

THE  NAZI  STATE,  by  William  Ebenstein.     Farrar  &  Rinehart.     355  pp. 
Price  $2.75. 

GOVERNMENT  BY  ASSASSINATION,  by  Hugh  Byas.  369  pp.  Price  $3. 
Postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

FOR     FIFTEEN     YEARS     OR     MORE,     LIBERAL     CIRCLES     IN     GREAT 

Britain  and  in  the  United  States'  were  obsessed  by  a  deep- 
felt  distrust  of  French  militarism  and  French  lust  for  dom- 
ination and  by  a  profound  sympathy  for  wronged  and  in- 
secure Germany.  In  the  realities  of  the  present  day  these 
emotions  seem  to  have  lost  some  of  their  validity.  Ger- 
many had  not  been  weakened  by  cruel  reparations  nor 
rendered  incapable  of  aggression  by  thorough  disarma- 
ment, while  France,  like  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  had  undergone  a  process  of  moral,  psychological 
and  material  disarmament.  Many  people  believed  that 
Germany  had  remained  militaristic  because  she  had  been 
forced  to  sign  the  treaty  of  Versailles.  But  it  may  be  true 
that  Germany  remained  loyal  to,  and  grew  in,  military 
fanaticism  because  she  was  not  forced  to  abide  by  the 
peace  treaty.  Had  not  appeasement  begun  under  Lloyd 
George  and  Ramsay  MacDonald  and  Briand,  and  was  not 
Chamberlain's  appeasement  merely  the  ultimate  result  of 
the  theory  that  all  nations  react  alike  in  all  situations  and 
that  economic  measures  are  the  panacea  for  all  political 
problems  ? 

This  represents  the  thinking  of  many  people  today,  espe- 
cially of  those  for  whom  history  did  not  begin  in  1919. 
May  it  not  be  that  the  interpretation,  current  among  Brit- 
ish and  American  liberals  for  the  last  twenty  years,  has 
been  built  on  false  premises?  Leopold  Schwarzschild  has 
put  this  challenge  in  what  is  possibly  one  of  the  more  im- 
portant publications  about  the  background  of  the  present 
war,  and  one  of  the  most  important  about  the  nature  of 
the  coming  peace.  True,  the  emphasis  often  seems  one- 
sided, the  selection  of  facts  too  smooth,  the  differences 
between  National  Socialism  and  the  much  older  German 
militarism  neglected  or  belittled,  the  international  aspects 
of  fascism  and  the  sinister  nature  of  non-German  fascism 
minimized,  the  influence  of  certain  factors,  such  as  the 
conservatives'  fear  of  social  revolution,  overlooked.  Never- 
theless, the  book  makes  an  outstanding  contribution  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  long  armistice  in  which  the 
present  war  was  prepared.  It  is  written  in  a  brilliant  and 
dramatic  way,  and  is  full  of  challenging  statements.  The 
book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  thoughtful  and 
critical  reader,  especially  of  those  participating  in  discus- 
sions of  the  future  peace. 

NOTHING  is  OF  GREATER  IMPORTANCE  TO  THE  CITIZENS  OF 
the  United  Nations  than  that  they  learn  to  understand 
their  enemies.  They  need  this  understanding  to  win  the 
war.  They  need  it  even  more  to  bring  about  a  settlement 
that  will  make  it  impossible  for  Germany  and  Japan 
again  to  reach  out  for  world  domination  and  threaten 
human  civilization  and  the.  existence  of  free  peoples.  It 
has  been  a  most  tragic  error  to  regard  all  people  as  reacting 
in  the  same  way.  Germans  and  Japanese,  as  a  result  of  their 
history  and  of  various  influences,  react  to  the  problems  of 
war,  peace  and  international  relations,  in  a  different  way 
than  do  Americans  and  English.  Therefore  the  importance 
of  books  which  give  the  history  and  intellectual  and  social 
development  of  the  enemy  peoples. 


Thomas  Mann  is  undoubtedly  the  foremost  German  w 
of  letters  today  and  easily  one  of  the  most  important  in 
world.     Not  only  a  great  creative  writer,  he  feels  respo.1 
bility  for  intellectual  leadership.    He  is  an  outstanding  c 
temporary  figure  in  the  fight  for  the  great  traditions  of 
man  order  and  the  eternal  values  of  human   life.     Yei 
would  be  impossible  to  read  this  collection  of  Mann's 
dresses  and  articles  of  the  past  twenty  years  without  feel 
how  typically  German  they  are.    Therein  lies  their  value 
the  American  reader.     Though  the  arguments  and  the  < 
of  presentation  may  seem  strange  to  him,  the  study  will 
highly  rewarding. 

Perhaps  the  most  revealing  speech  is  the  first,  a  plea 
the  German  Republic  delivered  in  1923  before  an  audit 
of  young  German  intellectuals,  as  hostile  to  the  republic 
to  democracy  then  as  they  are  today.    In  it  Mann  addre 
Gerhart  Hauptmann  as  "a  republican  through  and  throuj 
though  Hauptmann,  like  Richard  Strauss,  later  turned  I 
with  ease  to  the  gods  of  eternal  Germany.    Even  at  that 
Mann  spoke  in  warning  against  the  "frightful  world-me 
ing  thing,"  but  the  world,  totally  blind  to  German  rea 
was  to  heed  too  late.    The  speech  would  be  worth  readin 
any  case  for  its  analysis  of  Novalis  and  Walt  Whitman 
the  brief  yet  pertinent  remarks  on  Spengler.     But  wh; 
most  important  is   that  it  shows  clearly  how  alien  to 
German  mind  have  been  democracy  and  republic,  inte 
tional  cooperation  and  equality,  peace  and  humanitaria 
What  strange  arguments  Mann  had  to  use  in  his  effo 
persuade  the  Germans  to  accept  the  republic,  not  in  lov 
at  least  in  resignation,  as  an  amor  jati,  as  an  unwelc 
And  finally  the  only  good  thing  which  could  be  said 
republic  was  that  it  was  deeply  national,  and  that 
Deutschland  ueber  Alles,  and  sang  it  with  the  same 
as  had  the  empire.    Reading  this  speech  of  1923  will 
reader  with  great  admiration  for  Thomas  Mann's 
tual  breadth  and  courage  and  with  the  feeling  of  tt 
culties  facing  him  in  his  task  of  educating  Germany 
mocracy  and  peace. 


WILLIAM  EBENSTEIN,  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONS 
published  the  best  brief  and  comprehensive  book  to  ! 
on  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  National  Socialis 
ernment.     It  succeeds  in  integrating  the  theory  and  pr;  : 
of  the  German  government.    The  book  is  written  with 
plete  objectivity,  and  is  based  almost  exclusively  on  Na 
Socialist  sources.     It  would  be  useful  as  a  college  text' 
well  as  for  general  reading.    The  author  makes  it  cle 
the  real  strength  of  National  Socialism  in  Germany  (a 
this  it  differs  from  fascism  in  Italy)  is  that  it  is  deeply  r<  > 
in  German  tradition  and  history.     No  lasting  peace  ca 
established  by  the  simple  removal  of  the  National  Sex  '. 
government.      The    idea    of    Weltmacht    oder    Niedei  i 
haunted  the  German  mind  long  before  Hitler.    The  ch  t 
on  German  foreign  policy  and  the  new  order  is  espe  1 
excellent.      Mr.    Ebenstein    points    out    that    "Nazi    fo 
policy    has    a    single    major    objective — world    dominai  , 
which  is  true  not  alone  of  Nazi  foreign  policy  but  of  all 
policy.    The  misunderstanding  of  this  Nazi  aim  from 
to  1938  brought  the  democracies  into  the  present  situai 

JAPANESE  HISTORY  AND  MENTALITY  ARE  LESS  KNOWN  THA:  * 
German.  Fortunately  in  the  last  months  there  have  app  e 
a  number  of  books  which  destroyed  the  myth  of  the  ha'  '< 
motivation  of  Japanese  aggression  and  showed  the  [>•  " 
logical  springs  of  Japanese  aggressiveness  and  qw>  c 
world  domination.  The  new  book  by  Hugh  Byas  is  c  < 
the  best  of  these.  The  author  knows  Japan,  writes 
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•ly  style  and   makes   many   pertinent  observations.     The 

dcr  will  be  impressed  by  the  similarities  of  Japanese  and 

rm.in  mentality  and  the  deep  metaphysical   roots   which 

unguiih    Japanese   as    well    as   German    Weltanschauung 

rn  the  more  rational,  "superficial"  civilization  of  the  West. 

n  his  concluding  chapter  Mr.  Byas  warns  against  the  pos- 

•h.it,  after  some  years  of  war,  Japan  will  plead  the 

.111   Asiatic  nation  to  hold  the  keys  of  Asia,  prom- 

ic  open  door  provided  she  keeps  the  key.     "Amer- 

'.1  be  asked  if  they  want  to  continue  the  war  in  order 

1  Britain  at  Singapore  instead  of  Japan.    The  Philip- 

pes  will  be  restored  and  Japan  will  be  co-guarantor  with 

United  States  of  their  independence,  or,  if  her  guarantee 

jrefused,  she  will  humbly  withhold  it."    The  Japanese  will 

b  allowed  to  make  a  peace,  with  China  wrapped   up  in 

p  ases  about  a  new  order  as  was  Hitler's  peace  with  Petain. 

B:h  an  end  of  the  war  would  be  a  Japanese  victory.    "The 

,.m  national-defense  state  will  be  solidly  established. 

1e  military  ruling  class  will  be  as  broad  as  the  nation.  The 

iiania  of  the  young  officers  and  the  gangster  patriots 

pi  be  confirmed."     The  disease  from  which  Japan  suffers 

•  be  cured,  but  strengthened  and  even  more  incurable. 

is'  analysis  of  this  disease,  of  this  "moral  nihilism," 

lent.     His  book  is  important  for  its  contribution  to 

d   understanding  of  our  enemy,  and  for  the  lesson  which 

draw  from  it  if  we  wish  to  arrive  at  a  permanent 

Such  a  settlement  would  force  Germans  and  Japa- 

abandon  for  good  those  traditional  traits  which  have 

nJe  them  a  menace  to  peace  and  which  prevent  them  from 

ng  their  great  creative  and,  in  many  ways,  unsur- 

ifts  in  the  service  of  a  common  mankind. 

College  HANS  KOHN 

l.ir  Relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 

\.    RUSSIA.    AND    THE    COMMUNIST    PARTY    IN    THE 

\VORLD,   by  John    L.    Childs   and   George   S.   Counts  and 

lohn  Day.  92  pp.  Price  $1.25  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

iRST    OF    A    SERIES    OF    STUDIES    BY    A    COMMISSION    OF    THE 

in  Federation  of  Teachers  is  based  on  the  thesis  that 
of  the  United  Nations  depends  upon  the  cooperation 
t  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  authors  hold 
ttt  these  will  be  the  two  most  powerful  states  in  the  post- 
>rld  and  that  "if  they  fail  to  collaborate,  the  United 
N  will  disintegrate  and  sow  within  their  own  ranks 
Is  of  a  third  World  War."  Profs.  Counts  and  Childs' 
ion  is  given  added  force  by  the  recent  declarations  of 
1    Willkie   and   Vice-President   Wallace.    This    hard- 
report  is  no  professors'  pipe  dream  but  a  searching 
t  political  realism. 

The  thesis  is  implemented  in  a  brief  ninety  pages  by  a 

living  analysis  of  the  objectives  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 

f  lures  of  democracy  in  the  United  States.  But  the  authors 

l!d  that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  both 

ted  by   the  same  ultimate  ends,  though   reached  by 

(•posed   means — one   by   dictatorship   and   collectivism,   the 

>y  political  democracy  and  free  enterprise.  They  hold 

sirable  modifications  on  both  sides,  within  the  struc- 

trc  of  a  world  organization,  can  reconcile  the  differences 

:il  achieve  a  close  collaboration. 

The  changes  in  Soviet  policy  from  international  revolu- 

agitation  to  Russian  nationalism  arc  cited  as  evidence 

I  justify  their  conclusion  that  successful  collaboration  now 

<pends  upon  repudiating  the  outmoded  Communist  Inter- 

uional  and  dissolving  the  American  Communist  Party.  A 

-eeping  but  not  unfair  condemnation  of  the  American  Com- 

ninist  Party's  tactics  suggests  that  a  democracy  must  get  rid 

f  the  abuses  inherent   in  totalitarian  political  movements 

whout  sacrificing  civil  liberties" — an  admittedly  tough  job 

'hich  the  authors  would  accomplish  primarily  through  re- 

of  the  evils  of  capitalist  society  "on  which  the  Party 

-'-'US.  ' 

The  authors  have  managed  to  handle  an  exceedingly  con- 
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NEW  HARPER  BOOKS 


CONSUMERS  IN  WARTIME 

By  Leland  J.  Cordon 

Here  is  a  timely  guide  to  the  difficulties  which  everyone 
faces  as  a  consumer  in  wartime.  Problems  of  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  needed  goods,  of  rationing,  of 
intelligent  purchasing  under  present  conditions,  are 
here  faced  realistically  and  helpfully.  As  the  chief 
buyers  of  consumer  goods,  women  householders  will 
find  that  a  reading  of  this  volume  can  save  them  time, 
money  and  exasperation  while  helping  them  to  con- 
tribute their  part  in  the  necessary  shift-over  to  war- 
time buying  and  consuming  methods.  The  author  is 
head  of  the  Department  of  Economics  at  Denison  Uni- 
versity; he  is  the  author  of  an  authoritative  text,  Eco- 
nomics for  Consumers,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Consumers  Union  of  the  United 
States,  Inc.  Price  $1.75 

THE  PEACE  WE  FIGHT  FOR 

By  Hiram  Motherwell 

What  will  the  world  picture  be  on  the  future 
Armistice  Day? 

What  will  be  needed  immediately  in  the  way  of  food, 
money  and  organization,  particularly  in  active  war 
areas?  What  of  the  future  relations  among  the  United 
Nations.  The  author  analyzes  these  and  other  questions 
with  vigor,  rare  penetration  and  realism  that  gives 
every  would-be  peacemaker  a  solid  basis  for  thinking 
about  post-war  reconstruction.  Louis  Adamic:  "Draws 
a  terrific  picture  which  calls  for  immediate  thinking 
and  action."  William  Allen  White:  "Worth  reading 
and  certainly  worth  considering  seriously.  A  stimu- 
lating book  ..."  New  York  Times:  "A  brilliant  pic- 
ture ...  a  highly  important  book."  Chicago  Daily 
News:  "Worth  while  reading  for  all  citizens  who  wish 
to  know  what  they  are  talking  about."  Price  $3.00 

THE  NEGRO'S  SHARE 

A  Study  of  Income,  Consumption,  Housing 
and  Public  Assistance 

By  Richard  D.  Sterner 

An  exhaustive  and  definitive  consideration  of  the 
Negro's  relation  to  the  whole  federal  social  security 
program.  The  book  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  the 
whole  problem  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Negro  shares 
in  our  American  standard  of  living.  Price  $5.00 

PATTERNS  OF  NEGRO 
SEGREGATION* 

By  Charles  S.  Johnson 

Dean  of  Social  Sciences,  Fitk  University 

A  revealing  study  of  disturbing  facts  about  the  Negro's 
relation  to  the  American  scene,  including  commercial 
and  professional  opportunities  and  other  occupational 
discrimination,  transportation,  housing  and  recreation 
facilities,  opportunities  in  the  public  service,  oppor- 
tunities for  education  and  for  the  exercise  of  civil 
rights  and  citizenship  responsibilities.  Price  $330 

Order  these  books  from  your  bookstore  or  direct  from 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  49  East  33rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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A  greaf  book   which 

will  help   us  head  off 

the  next  war 

WE  CANNOT 
ESCAPE  HISTORY 

By  John  T.  Whitaker 


Against  the  background  of  his  own  ex- 
periences in  Europe,  where  he  covered 
every  crisis  during  the  past  decade  and  had 
personal  contact  with  the  leaders  of  the 
various  countries,  John  T.  Whitaker  shows 
us  what  we  must  learn  from  the  recent 
history  of  our  times  if  we  are  to  make  secure 
the  things  for  which  we  now  fight. 

"Required  reading  . . . 

"The  foreign  correspondents'  warnings  did  not  pre- 
vent this  war,  but  it  may  be  they  will  save  us  from 
the  next  one,  that  Second  War  Against  Mankind 
which  the  German  General  Staff  are  already  plot- 
ting. Perhaps  such  books  as  John  T.  Whitaker's 
'We  Cannot  Escape  History'  will  help  to  keep  us 
on  the  alert,  so  that  when  we  hear  in  1958,  say,  of 
new  German  experiments  with  poison  gas,  we  will 
know  what  action  to  take.  ...  Its  basic  purpose  is 
to  make  clear  the  nature  of  Fascism  and  to  analyze 
the  reasons  for  its  triumph.  It  is  written  with 
verve,  humor,  and  extraordinary  perception."  — 
CLIFTON  FADIMAN  in  The  New  Yorker. 


"One  of  the  soundest 


of  the  foreign  correspondents'  European  harvest.  It 
is  not  a  scoop.  It  is  not  hot  off  the  platter.  But 
by  just  that  virtue — by  the  added  time  for  digestion 
and  study,  it  is  a  better  book  than  mo$t." — Book- 
oj-the-Month  Club  News. 


$2.75  At  all  bookstores 


THE    MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


60  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York 


troversial  conflict  with  sympathy  and  balance.  Without 
ing  it  in  so  many  words,  they  would  apparently  agree 
the  conclusion  that  the  greatest  gain  to  the  world  from  Wo 
War  I  was  the  emergence  of  the  Soviet  Union.  They  caJ 
the  conclusion  again  into  another  postwar  world  by  affirm  [ 
social  progress  in  terms  of  the  Soviet  Union's  offset  to  W  I 
ern  imperialism  and  to  capitalist  economy  through  the 
herent  economic  democracy  which  underlies  and  trans 
the  Soviet  dictatorship. 
New  Yor{  ROGER  BALD 

What  Foreign  Rule  Meant  in  Malaya 

POST-MORTEM    ON    MALAYA,    by    Virginia    Thompson.     Forewo 
Sir  George  Sansom.     Macmillan.     323  pp.     Price  $3,  postpaid  by  Su 
Associates,  Inc. 

THE  THIRD  OF  Miss  THOMPSON'S  BOOKS  ON  THE  COUNTI 
of  southeastern  Asia  is  as  timely  and  useful  as  the  preced 
ones  (which  were  on  Indo-China  and  Thailand).  Writ 
after  the  epic  events  of  Japan's  southward  military  campai 
it  has  a  more  consistent  thesis  and  is  correspondingly  be 
organized. 

The  thesis,  briefly,  is  that  economic  imperialism  is  doon 
because  territory  occupied  merely  for  its  exportable  raw  i 
terials  cannot  under  modern  conditions  be  defended  excep 
a  prohibitive  cost.  Whether  Malaya  could  have  been  m 
or  at  least  the  Japanese  advance  stay.ed,  by  training  m 
Malayans  in  the  use  of  arms  is  almost  beside  the  point.  ' 
economic  development  of  the  peninsula  was  not  of  a  k 
to  justify  the  cost  of  a  really  reliable  military  establishmi 
Singapore  primarily  served  the  protection  of  British  sea-bo 
trade,  not  the  dependency. 

Sir  George  Sansom,  whose  views  command  widei 
considers  that  Miss  Thompson  exaggerates  the  military 
of  a  more  highly  developed  national  sense,  which  a  gr 
degree  of  self-government  might  have  given  the  Malay: 
But  he  is  at  one  .with  the  author  and  with  most  indepenc 
inquirers  in  recognizing  that  more  was  at  fault  in  Mai 
than  a  few  easily  remediable  inadequacies  of  administrab 

Though  at  least  one  generation  of  British  civil  serv: 
has    worked    intelligently    for    the    welfare    of    the    sub 
people,  the  memories  of  a  more  ruthless  regime  of  exp  i 
tation  live  on.    There  can  be  no  sufficient  dynamic  for 
nomic,  political,  or  social  growth  except  through  a  purp 
advance  of  self-determination  in  all  things. 

Foreign  rule,  Miss  Thompson  shows,  cannot  in  Mai 
any  more  than  in  India  find  permanent  substitutes  for  lacl 
ethic  homogeneity;  only  a  mounting  experience  by  the 
of  common  aims  and  common  interests  can  accomplish 
Not  the  least  value  of  this  study  lies  in  its  indication  of  I 
elements  in  Malayan  life  that  may  be  counted  upon  as  sou 
of  strength  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  political  structure. 
New  Yor{  BRUNO  LASI 

England  "Copes" 

FLIGHT  TO   ENGLAND,  by  I.  A.   R.   Wylic.     Random  House.     192 
Price  $1.75,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 


Miss  WYLIE  FLEW  TO  ENGLAND  IN  THE  SUMMER  OF  1942 
the  invitation  of  the  British  government,  not  so  much  to 
how  war  production  was  going  as  to  see  how  war  was  aff 
ing  the  hearts  and  souls  of  the  British  people.  She  foi 
them  working  doggedly,  without  passion  or  hatred,  with 
songs,  banners  or  parades,  looking  neither  forward  nor  ba 
ward,  thinking  not  of  the  dead  or  of  the  calm  world  tl 
had  lost  but  only  of  the  job  in  hand,  "coping,"  as  the 
with  rationing  and  fifty-two-hour  work  weeks  (they 
longer  hours  reduced  production),  with  ruined  homes 
lost  businesses. 

"There   were   moral   obligations,"   says   Miss   Wylie, 
the  British  ratted  on  them.     They  know  it.     They've  sti 
out    on    the    hard    road    to    redemption    and    atonen 
(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention   SURVEY  GRAPHIC,) 
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cy  tccl  guilty  about  Chamberlain  and  recognize  that  he 
a  symptom  of  national  disease  but  they  do  not  feel  them- 
es entitled  to  anger.    This  cxpla.ns  their  patience  with 
ays   and   mismanagement   and   ('isappointments.    "As   ye 
ir  ye  shall  reap."   The  British  art.  reaping,  but  with  a  will, 
taken  their  punishment  snd  they  reckon  the  rotten 
s  almost  harvested. 

hat  the  ordinary   British  people  think  about  India: 
icy  wouldn't  fight  to  keep  India.   India  could  go  her  way 
norrow  if  they  could  trust  her.    But  they  don't  trust  her. 
cy    haven't    forgotten    that    India's    favorite    spokesman 
ised  France  for  the  courage  of  her  capitulation  or  that 
poniitkally  advised  the  British  people  to  lay  down  their 
is  and   take   the   blood-soaked   enemy   to  their   bosoms, 
ey  haven't  forgotten  that  he  announced  his  sainrly  will- 
ness  to  open  India's  gates  to  the  new  enemy  ....  They're 
re  than  willing  to  admit  that  India  has  a  case  against 
m  and  a  claim  that  must  be  met.    But  they  have  a  case 
inst  her  too.   They  reckon  that  any  nation  or  individual 
o  in  this  hour  of  unexampled  peril  plays  up  their  past 
even  their  present  grievances  is  a  self-confessed  traitor  to 
lization.    And  they  don't  like  blackmail." 
ngland  has  been  smashed  and  hurt  and  burned.   Food  is 
and  clothes  are  scarcer  and  tears  come  into  the  eyes 
English  girl  when  Miss  Wylie  gives  her  an  American 
tick.     What   England   has   been   through   no   nation   on 
h   should   have   to   endure   and   it    must    never   happen 
n.    Yet  Miss  Wylie  pities  most  the  children  who  were 
iped  to  America  to  escape  the  ordeal.    When  she  meets 
mother  of  two  of  them,  a  WAAF,  she  catches  sight  of 
whole  perplexing  tragedy.    "She  who  tried  to  save  her 
<lren  has  lost  them.    And  they  have  lost  her  and  their 
ntry.    They  can  never  really  come  back.    If  they  try  to 
will  find  themselves  excluded,  by  reason  of  default,  from 
communion.    They  arc  the  helpless  little  embusques  of 
war  who  have  been  preserved  from  terror  and  priva- 
but  also  robbed  of  an  experience  that  would  have  en- 
d  them  to  share  in  England's  future." 
fiss  Wylie,  born  in  Australia,  long  resident  in  the  United 
es,  loves  England,  and  her  serene  and  thoughtful  picture 
t  will  cure  many  a  case  of  Anglophobia  and  add  fresh 
crstanding  for  England  to  our  sometimes  hazy  notions 
Jt  our  allies. 
"  Yorl(_  ALDEN  STEVENS 
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ensive  survey  of  the  endeavor  of  the  American  people 
century  and  a  half  to  forge  taxes  which  would  be  not 
lources  of  revenue  but  also  instruments  of  economic 
Ice  and  social   welfare."    The  view  is  confined   to  the 
system,  with  a  few  references  now  and  then  to  state 
licial  affairs. 
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income,  estate,  gift  and  profits  taxes — all  concerned  in 
degree  with  altering  the  distribution  of  wealth.    The 
with  some  shady  lore  about  it,  comes  in  for  a   fair 
of  discussion,  as  must  be  the  case  in   any  book  on 
finances.   The  rivalry  between  regression,  on  the  one 
as  indicated   by   the  tariff,   and   progression,   on   the 
as  exemplified  by  the  income  ^nd  other  ability  taxes, 
early  stressed,  yet  on  the  basis  of  assignment  of  space 
u  of  the  tariff  in  the  book  is  not  as  great  as  its  role  in 

in  history. 

:  emphasis  which  the  writer  has  given  progressive  taxa- 
wns  to  the  reviewer  to  be  more  interesting  and,  in  view 
c  adequacy  of  tariff  histories,  more  profitable  than  dis- 
spaced  more  nearly  in  accordance  with  the  historical 
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ortance  of  fiscal  events.  Yet  the  reader  should  not  be 
ed  by  the  belief  that  federal  tax  history  moved  con- 
.v.ird  progression  as  its  ideal.  The  steps  were 
i  the  forces  mixed  as  the  text  abundantly  shows. 
n  the  ideal  was  not  always  clearly  defined. 
he  writer  is  not  to  be  critized  for  emphasis  on  federal 
jroblems,  but  it  should  be  clear  that  the  history  of  Ameri- 
taxation  cannot  be  written  without  more  attention  being 
n  to  state  and  local  problems.  The  role  of  the  property 
would  loom  large  in  such  discussion.  The  single  tax 
ement,  the  struggles  between  debtor  and  creditor  states 
i  respect  to  the  taxation  of  intangibles,  the  exploitations 
and  speculators,  timber  barons,  railroad  builders  and 
rs  would  then  come  into  the  picture.  Unfortunately, 
ncial  histories  of  many  state  and  local  governments  will 
r  to  be  written  before  this  task  of  integration  and  analysis 
be  attempted.  This  history  of  federal  taxation,  as  this 
unc  should  be  more  appropriately  labeled,  is  an  easier 
for  the  present,  perhaps,  a  more  valuable  undertaking, 
he  story  is  woven  together  engagingly  with  considerable 
deal  history.  Leading  figures  and  movements  march 
«  the  pages,  giving  the  reader  a  good  setting,  a  quick 
erstanding  of  events  and  an  amazing  amount  of  infosma- 
.  The  revenue  aspects  of  taxation,  however,  are  not  ade- 
;ely  covered.  Except  for  the  tables  of  revenues  and  ex- 
iitures  in  the  appendix,  the  purely  fiscal  operations  of 
nment  are  neglected.  However,  when  budget  balancing 
deficit  financing  become  an  issue,  this  defect  is  largely 
d. 

he  book  is  well  done.  It  will  be  enjoyed  by  readers  not 
•r  .inly  concerned  with  "the  dismal  science"  nor  with 
.»s  alone.  It  is  carefully  documented  and  contains  a  good 
jlography  and  index. 

iy  of  Chicago  SIMEON  E.  LELAND 
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new  plans  for  furnishing  medical  care.  There  has  been 
:  precedent  for  such  action  in  several  states.  In  Ohio 
i  New  Jersey,  for  example,  laws  passed  on  the  plea  of  the 
medical  societies  place  the  governing  boards  of  new 
insurance  plans  under  the  control  of  these  societies, 
ore,  no  such  plans  can  operate  in  any  county  of  the 
without  approval  by  a  majority  of  the  local  profession, 
more  than  two  years  since  the  passage  of  the  Ohio 
I  inertia  and  dissension  within  the  state  and  local  medical 
have  prevented  the  establishment  of  any  plan  of  the 
The  results  in  four  other  states  have  thus  far  been 
erable.  In  seeking  power  through  legislation,  or- 
ized  medicine  may  do  well  to  remember  that  with  power 
responsibility;  and  that  making  good  on  the  responsi- 
is  the  price  of  retaining  the  power. 

Contest  of  the  Patients 

NTIME,    IN     ITS    LEGAL    EFFECT,    THE    SUPREME    COURT    DE- 
IS not  so  much  a  green  light  to  cooperative  health'  in- 
plans  as  the  Philadelphia  Record  and   the   Boston 
suggest.    The  indictment  was  brought  under  a  very 
statute,   the   Sherman   Anti-Trust   Act,  applying 
to  interstate  commerce.    Under   this   act,   the   federal 
ts  have  direct  jurisdiction  only  in  the  District  of  Col- 
ia.  In  any  other  part  of  the  Union,  indictment  under  the 
man  act  could  be  brought  only  if  some  interstate  action 
proved;  for  example,  if  the  American  Medical   Asso- 
i.>n,  operating   from   Chicago,  could  be  shown   to  have 
rpired  with   a  state  or  local   medical  society  outside  of 

n  boycotting  a  new  health  insurance  plan. 
'x  legal  scope  of  the  decision  is  therefore  limited.     The 
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other  way  round,  organized  medicine  would  gain  little  if 
Congress,  as  some  medical  spokesmen  propose,  should  pass 
legislation  removing  professional  societies  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  anti-trust  laws.  The  AMA  Case  is  thus  a  sign- 
post rather  than  a  traffic  light.  Its  moral  effect  far  over- 
weighs  its  legal  significance.  It  has  gained  national  publicity 
for  the  idea  that  people  may  organize  to  prepay  their  sick- 
ness bills  and  to  arrange  with  doctors  and  hospitals  of  their 
own  choosing  to  provide  them  with  services.  Moreover,  it 
has  reduced  the  prestige  of  the  AMA  leadership  and  has 
encouraged  progressive  doctors. 

The  fear  that  the  case  restricts  professional  societies  in 
maintaining  standards  is  merely  a  bogey.  Justice  Proctor, 
backed  up  by  the  District  Court  of  Appeals,  made  clear  that 
the  only  prohibition  imposed  was  against  strong-arm  meas- 
ures in  enforcing  standards,  instead  of  "legitimate  persuasion 
and  reasoned  argument."  Responsible  physicians  do  not  want 
the  right  to  boycott  and  coerce.  They  would  agree  with  what 
Huxley  said  long  ago,  "The  only,  freedom  I  care  about  is 
the  freedom  to  do  right;  the  freedom  to  do  wrong  I  am 
ready  to  part  with  on  the  cheapest  terms  to  anyone  who  will 
take  it  of  me."  They  must  be  on  guard  lest  the  subtler 
methods  of  coercion  suggested  in  the  Kentucky  journal  be 
employed  by  medical  politicians  and  the  profession  suffer 
further  discredit  when  this  behavior  is  brought  to  light. 

The  Outlook  Now 

THE  AMA  CASE  HAS  DRAMATIZED  THE  INSURANCE  PRINCIPLE 
applied  to  sickness.  The  fight  may  not  be  "over  anyway," 
but  it  has  reached  an  altogether  new  stage.  Since  1937,  non- 
profit hospital  insurance  plans  have  grown  to  cover  eleven 
million  people.  A  dozen  or  more  state  medical  societies  offi- 
cially approve  insurance  plans  for  physicians'  services.  The 
American  Medical  Association  accepts  them.  The  issue  ahead 
is  not  whether  we  shall  have  health  insurance,  but  how  it 
shall  be  organized  so  as  to  supply  good  medical  service  eco- 
nomically, how  far  up  and  down  in  the  income  scale  it  shall 
be  applied;  and  perhaps  above  all,  how  it  shall  be  controlled. 
The  AMA  itself  now  expects  the  growth  of  health  insur- 
ance; wants  to  keep  the  government  out  of  it;  wants  to  keep 
itself  or  its  state  societies  in  control  of  it.  Physicians  should, 
of  course,  prescribe  professional  standards  and  control  pro- 
fessional procedures  of  service.  But  patients  and  the  public 
are  directly  concerned  with  the  conditions  and  costs  of  serv- 
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ice.  The  AMA  Case  has  taught  the  lesson  that  profession 
and  public  have  little  to  gain  by  contest  and  much  by  par- 
ticipation. 

Even  during  the  recent  years  in  which  organized  medicine 
has  been  coming  to  accept  the  health  insurance  principle,  it 
has  continued  to  fight  health  insurance  plans  whenever  they 
have  involved  group  medical  practice  instead  of  individual 
practice.  It  has  fought  them  whenever  they  have  introduced 
public  control  or  any  considerable  public  participation  in  con- 
trol. And  here  a  most  important  long-range  issue  has  been 
brought  forward  by  the  AMA  Case. 

Ten  years  ago,  seventeen  physicians  and  eighteen  laymen 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care  united  in 
recommending  that  medical  service  in  the  United  States 
should  be  organized  as  group  practice  and  be  supported  by 
group  payment.  The  group  payment  principle  has  almost 
ceased  to  be  controversial;  the  group  practice  issue  remains 
very  much  so. 

In  1937,  a  Report  by  the  American  Foundation  showed  that 
many  distinguished  physicians  believed  that  only  by  extend- 
ing the  group  organization  of  medical  service,  centered  in 
hospitals  and  clinics,  can  the  best  facilities  be  made  available 
with  maximum  economy  to  both  physicians  and  patients. 
The  AMA  Case  has  done  something  to  promote  under- 
standing of  this  issue  among  laymen.  The  wartime  shortage 
of  doctors  is  also  directing  attention  to  organized  action  for 
medical  care.  Labor  unions,  employers,  and  rural  groups  are 
more  concerned  with  medical  service  and  hospitalization 
than  ever  before. 

The  AMA  Case  has  also  sharpened  opposition.  As  some 
of  the  editorials  reveal,  it  has  stimulated  those  who  would 
block  new  plans  of  medical  service  by  political  name-calling. 
That  is  what  Dr.  Morris  Fishbein,  editor  of  the  AMA  Jour- 
nal, did  in  1932,  when  he  tried  to  stultify  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care,  headed  by  Dr.  Ray 
Lyman  Wilbur,  president  of  Leland  Stanford  University.  He 
called  it  "Socialism  and  Communism,  inciting  to  revolution." 


Since  then,  the  advance  of  medical  and  lay  opinion  reg 
group  practice,  and  the  advance  of  action  as  well  as 
regarding  health  insurance  might  fairly  be  described 
olutionary — but  not  under  Dr.  Fishbein's  labels. 

Health  service  in  America   is  on  the  march,  its   pao 
celerated   by   the   war.    Its   path   runs   through   a   Jung. 
economic,  professional,  and  political  issues,  which  the  t 
Case  has  helped  a  few  millions  of  laymen  and  a  few 
sands  of  physicians  to  understand. 


MADAME  CHIANG'S  CHILDREN 

(Continued  from  page  137) 


other  clan  who  sees  the  suffering  of  the  unfortunate  da 
intervene.  That  would  be  a  loss  of  "face"  to  the  clan 
cerned. 

The  Sino-Japanese  War  has  upset  the  structure  of  the 
families.    Warphans  from  all  over  China  live  under  one 
Each  bears  a  different  surname.    They  will  live  indepenc 
when  grown  men  and  women.    Few  know  where  their 
lies  are;  many  have  no  families.     Likewise  sectionalism 
perpetuator  of  dialects  in  the  past,  is  being  blown  ovei 
a  straw  fence.  Warphans  will  speak  one  dialect,  Mane 
They  dress  alike:  a  uniform  of  blue  cotton  jeans  and  • 
shirt,  with  a  large  straw  hat  slung  on  the  back  to  war 
the  sun  or  rain.     They  eat  the  same  food,  sing  the 
songs,  recite  the  same  lessons,  and  learn  to  love  the 
benefactress — Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

THE    FINAL    AND    GREATEST    STEP    IN    THIS    SOCIAL    CHANd 

come  through  Madame  Chiang's  recognition  that  she  si 
not  shoulder  alone  full  responsibility  for  these  future 
of  China.     They  are  China's  responsibility  and  as  sue 
has  solicited  financial  aid  from   all  of  China's   popu 
In  every  important  city  and  village,  committees  heac 
prominent  men  and  women  seek  foster  parents  for  th 
dren.   "Adopt  a    Warphan   /or   a   month!   Adopt   as 
Warphans  as  your  income  will  allow,"  are  slogans  seen  a 
China  today.     Pictures  of  the  children  "adopted"  are 
to    their    new    foster    parents.      Foster    parents    retur 
courtesy;  letters  fly  back  and  forth.     Many  legal  ado 
from  the  Warphanages  have  been  happily  consummate 

Little  did  these  foster  parents  realize  that  the  respon 
they  were  assuming  so  wholeheartedly  is  certain  to 
individual  and  national  aspects  when  the  war  is  ov 
the  war  lengthens  year  after  year  and  the  citizens  of  (  I 
become  accustomed  to  digging  deep  into  their  pocket  : 
the  support  of  these  children,  they  are  developing  an  I 
tude  that  will  not  be  dropped  when  peace  is  realized, 
will  the  Central  Government  of  China  fail  to  assuir  l 
share  of  responsibility.     Institutions   will  be  built  by   l 
ernment  appropriations  to  house  the  Warphans  who  are 
temporarily  in  temples,  large  private  homes,  or  schools.  \ 
the  present  generation  of  Warphans  has  grown  up  am  I 
gone  out  into  the  community  as  useful,  healthy  citizens,  > 
structures  will  then  be  turned  over  to  other  children 
ing  institutionalized  care.    For  it  will  no  longer  be  consi  s 
a  stigma  to  use  institutions,  when  this  care  seems  the   < 
feasible.    The  welfare  of  the  individual  child  will  supe  1 
clan  traditions. 

A  social  change  of  this  magnitude  would  have  taken  a  i| 
time  to  evolve  in  the  course  of  normal,  peacetime  livinj  I 
would  have  entailed  bitter  exchanges  of  opinion  and 
tional  rejection  of  a  new  social  reform.  The  slow  tran  « 
has  not  been  necessary,  since  the  movement  has  been  b  H 
up  in  long  years  of  suffering.  It  took  a  leader  with  Ma  * 
Chiang  Kai-shek's  vision  and  audacity  to  educate  the  cit  ,• 
of  China  to  assume  financial  and  moral  responsibility  Ml 
underprivileged.  She  has  turned  a  crisis  into  a  livinj  P 
portunity. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH 

SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

announces 

Wartime  Program 
1943-1944 

SIIIIIIIIIT  Trimester — June  28-Octobcr  14 
Fall  Trimester— October  18-Febniary  10 
Spring  Trimester— February  14-May  31 


Curriculum  adapted  to  war  and  post-war  services 
Generic  Program  and  Specializations  in 

Social  ';!-••  Work 
Social  Croup  Work 

Community  Organization  Work 

Social   Research 
Public   Welfare   Administration 


Qualified  students  accepted  for  one  or  more  trimesters. 
Student*  may  apply  for  entrance  at  any  trimester. 


Ki-llowships  available  in  various  fields  of  specialization 
for  both  beginning  and  advanced  students. 

Advanced  students  are  eligible  to  apply  for 
American  Red  Cross  Fellowships  in  the  approved 
specializations  of  medical  social  work  and  psy- 
chiatric social  work. 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  APPLY 
OFFICE  OF  THE  DEAN 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

PREPARATION     FOR     WAR-TIME 
AND    POST-WAR    SOCIAL   WORK 

By  acceleration,  the  complete  professional  training  may 
be  obtained  in  15  months. 
Beginning  students  may  enter  on  May  24,  1943. 

WORK-STUDY  PROGRAM 

For  practicing  social  workers  who  have  not  the  profes- 
sional degree. 

Public  welfare  workers,  child  welfare  workers,  and 
others  who  have  an  opportunity  for  part-time  study  or 
who  are  allowed  educational  leave  may  begin  their  pro- 
gram on  May  24. 

For  information  and  catalogue,  apply  to 

Richard  K,  Conant,  Dean 
84  Exeter  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


CARNEGIE  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

Department  of  Social  Work 

Two  Year  Graduate  Professional  Curriculum — Specializa- 
tion in  Case  Work,  Group  Work,  Administration, 
Community  Relations  and  Research. 

Undergraduate  Preprofessional  Curriculum — Prepares  for 
graduate  study  and  for  War-Time  positions  of  a 
Junior  Professional  Grade. 

Registration:  August  26  and  27,  1943 
Address  inquiries  to: 

Mrs.  Mary  Clarke  Burnett 

Head,  Department  of  Social  Work 


SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

GRADUATE  SEMINARS 
August  2  to    14,    1943 

ADVANCED  CASE  WORK,  DISCUSSING  THE 
APPLICATION  OF  PSYCHOANALYTIC  THEORY 
TO  SOCIAL  CASE  WORK. 

Dr.  Robert  Waelder  and  Miss  Beatrice  H.   Wajdyk. 

PSYCHIATRY  AS  APPLIED  TO  PROBLEMS  OF 
SUPERVISION. 

Dr.   Temple  Burling  and  Miss  Beatrice  H.   Wajdyk. 

CHILD  WELFARE. 

Dr.  Robert  Waelder  and  Mrs.  Henrietta  L.  Gordon. 

For  further  information  write  to 

THE  DIRECTOR  COLLEGE  HALL  8 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 


SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

A  Graduate  Professional  School  Offering  Courses 
Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Social  Science 

Accelerated  Program 
Academic  Year  Opens  June  16,  1943 


SMITH  COLLEGE  STUDIES  IN  SOCIAL  WORK 
Contents  for  March,  1943 

The  Function  of  a  Psychologist  in  a  Case  Work  Agency 
Mary  M,  Shirley 

Coordination    of    Case   Work   and   Cottage_  Services   ui   yJ, 

r  H.  Slet  f 


Training  School   Elinor 


Is  Dull  Normal  Intelligence  a  Contraindication  for  Psych  v 
therapy? Lillian  A.  Classman 

Published  Quarterly,  S2  a  Year 

Single  Numbers:  Volumes  I  to  XI,  $\  each; 

others,  £.75  each 

for  further  information  write  to 

THE  DIRECTOR  COLLEGE  HALL  8 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 


Next  Month — Calling  America  No.  8 
FROM  WAR  TO  WORK 


STUART  CHASE,  Special  Editor 


"Unconditional  surrender!" 

Ten  million  victorious  American  soldiers 
sail  for  home. 

Twenty-five  million  war  plant  workers 
pack  up  their  tools. 

What  do  they  do  tomorrow? 

Sell  apples?  Or  find  jobs  in  a  dynamic,  long 
run,  peace  economy  that  puts  to  work  some  of 
the  things  we  have  learned  in  war. 

That's  the  challenge  with  which  Survey 
Graphic  comes  to  grips  in  FROM  WAR  TO 
WORK,  next  month's  special  number. 

In  more  than  100  pages,  government  offi- 
cials and  labor  leaders;  merchants,  industrial- 
ists, bankers;  public  officials,  diplomats, 
journalists  will,  from  one  angle  or  another, 
take  up  these  questions  :— 

(1)  Is  full  employment  mandatory  for  the 

survival  of  democracy? 

(2)  How  can  we  get  it  and  keep  it  going? 

Special  Editor  Stuart  Chase  contends  that 
after  the  war  we  face  the  job  of  making  up 
consumer  goods  shortages  and  assuring  every 
man,  woman  and  child  adequate  food,  shel- 
ter, clothing,  medical  service  and  educational 
opportunity.  This,  plus  essential  public  works, 
broadly  and  imaginatively  conceived,  plus 
helping  the  rest  of  the  world  to  its  feet  again, 
will  keep  Americans  at  work  for  a  long  time. 
That's  what  the  vast  majority  of  Americans 
want.  They  are  not  interested  in  the  good  old 
days,  for  they  were  not  good  enough.  They 
are  against  any  relapse  into  the  dour  Thirties. 
They  insist  on  going  forward.  They  are  will- 
•v.g  to  make  heavy  sacrifices  to  win  a  war; 
they  will  sacrifice  to  win  a  better  world. 

FROM    WAR  TO  WORK   will    show, 
among  other  things,  why  another  great  de- 
pression in  America  may  cripple  our  political 
system;    how    Britain    is 
preparing    to    tackle    the 
problem  of   postwar  em- 
ployment; how  manpower 
programs,     business     and 
labor  organizations  enter 
into  plans  afoot. 


SURVEY 


GRAPHIC 


The  list  of  contributors  includes: 

JOHN  G.  WINANT,    Ambassador  to  England, 
chief,  International  Labour  Office. 

BEARDSLEY  RUML,  treasurer  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Com- 
pany, chairman,  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York. 

SAMUEL  S.  PELS,  author,  of  This  Changing  World, 
President,  Fels  and  Company. 

ISADOR  LUBIN,  Commissioner,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  economist  at  The  White  House. 

ALVIN  H.  HANSEN,  professor  of  political  economy, 
Harvard  University,  special  economic  adviser  to  Board 
of  Governors  of  Federal  Reserve  System. 

MARRINER  ECCLES,  chairman,  Board  of  Governors 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 

CARTER  GOODRICH,  professor  of  economics,  Colum- 
bia University,  chairman,  governing  body  of  Interna- 
tional Labour  Office. 

VICTOR  WEYBRIGHT,  managing  editor  of  Survey 
Graphic,  now  with  Office  of  War  Information. 

WALTER  NASH,  Minister  from  New  Zealand. 

LEWIS  L.  LORWIN,  economic  consultant,  National  Re- 
sources Planning  Board. 

PAUL  G.  HOFFMAN,  president,  The  Studebaker  Cor- 
•  poration,  chairman,  Committee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ments. 

ARTHUR  GREENWOOD,  member  of  Parliament,  man 

who  commissioned  Beveridge. 

FROM  WAR  TO  WORK,  we  believe, 
will  prove  no  less  stimulating  in  quickening 
American  faith  in  democracy  than  its  seven 
predecessors  in  our  popular  wartime  Calling 
America  series.  The  first  number  in 
this  series,  edited  by  Raymond  Gram  Swing 
in  February,  1939  (THE  CHALLENGE 
TO  DEMOCRACY  REACHES  OVER 
HERE)  broke  all  Survey  Graphic  circula- 
tion records.  The  fifth  number  in  the  series 
(THE  AMERICAS:  SOUTH  AND 
NORTH)  topped  it  by  a  thousand  copies. 
The  seventh  number  published  November 
1942  (COLOR:  UNFINISHED  BUSI- 
NESS OF  DEMOCRACY)  sold  out  within 
a  month  of  publication,  was  cited  on  the 
Honor  Roll  of  Race  Relations  for  1942,  and 
is  now  in  its  second  edition. 

Due  to  paper  restric- 
tions only  a  limited  num- 
ber of  extra  copies  of 
FROM  WAR  TO 
WORK  will  be  printed. 
Make  sure  you  get  your 
copy! 


V     Y 
4    3 
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50  CENTS 
A  COPY 
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FROM  WAR 
TO  WORK 

How  to  get 

FULL  EMPLOYMENT 

and  keep  it  going 


Send  them  gift 
copies  of  this  special 
number  at  the  excep- 
tionally low  rate  of 


'etc'*  1JOUK  <?k 
Stl.en.qtken 

SPECIAL  numbers,  such  as  the  one 
you  are  now  reading,  have  been  the 
spearhead  of  the  work  at  Survey  Asso- 
ciates for  the  past  thirty  years. 

To  show  as  we  do  in  this  number  why, 
in  postwar  America,  work  for  all  is  man- 
datory— how  plans  afoot  can  provide 
the  necessary  work — how  international 
team  play  can  lead  to  an  economy  of 
abundance  .  .  .  that  is  only  half  the 
process,  our  half. 

To  help  translate  these  findings  and 
recommendations  into  action  is 

Ifou  (?ome  SJn . . . 

Select  three,  six,  nine  or  more  mem- 
bers of  your  community  of  friends — 
teachers,  clergymen,  leaders  of  labor 
and  management,  librarians,  students, 
public  officials,  members  of  discussion 
groups.  Include  libraries  in  nearby  army 
camps  and  members  of  our  armed  forces 
now  stationed  in  this  country  for  they, 
above  all,  the  opinion  polls  reveal,  are 
asking  "Will  we  have  jobs  after  the 
war?" 


a.  nee 


Wemoc'iacu 
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7ot  $/ 

(REGULARLY  50  CENTS  EACH) 
If  you  prefer,  send  us  a  sum  of  money 
to  mail  copies  at  this  rate  to  army  camp 
libraries.  The  copies  will  be  sent  in  your 
name,  if  you  wish. 

Better  yet,  send  gift  subscriptions  of 
Survey  Graphic  including  From  War  to 
Work — not  at  the  regular  rate  of  three 
dollars  a  year  but  at  the  introductory 
rate  of  five  months  for  only  one  dollar. 

Hundreds  of  our  present  subscribers, 
introduced  to  Survey  Graphic  in  this 
way,  have  come  to  learn  why  in  the 
words  of  Raymond  Gram  Swing,  "A 
wider  reading  of  Survey  Graphic  would 
make  for  a  wiser  America." 

Bear  in  mind  that  in  printing  this  en- 
larged number  we  are  bound  by  paper 
curtailment  regulations,  so  we  are  likely 
to  sell  out,  as  we  did  in  the  previous 
number  of  our  Calling  America  Series, 
within  a  month  of  publication. 

Order  now  ...  on  the  convenient  form 
slipped  in  this  number.  Mail  your  order 
with  payment  to 
Survey  Graphic,  112 
East  19  Street,  New 
York  City. 


A  NEW  ISSUE  OF  THE  PROTESTANT 

JUST   OFF   THE   PRESS 

{Some   of   the  articles   that   no   magazine  or   newspaper   will  ever   quote  "1 
— you  can  only  read  them  by  subscribing  to  The  Protestant,  edited  by    1&» 
Kenneth  Leslie,  the  editor  who  does  not  believe  in  covering  up  the  truth.    \ 

PRAISE  FOR  RUSSIA  PITY  FOR  JEWS 

AN    EDITORIAL — BY  KENNETH  LESLIE 


THE  FLIGHT  TO  ATHEISM 

A  SERMON — BY  PAUL  TILLICH 


THE  BERLIN — ALGIERS 

— NEW  YORK 

FINANCIAL  AXIS 

By  X  XX 

The  inside  story  of  the  gigantic 
Franco  -  German  Trust  which 
controls  the  raw  material  bases 
in  North  Africa. 


METHOD  IN  STUPIDITY 
By  Gaetano  Salvemini 

Who   pays   for  London's  and 
Washington's    stupidity? 


READERS'  DIGEST 
CAPITALISM 

By  Harry  F.  Ward 

A  brilliant  analysis  of  what 
a  certain  brand  of  capitalism 
means  by  "free  enterprise." 


YOU  CANNOT  SIT  DOWN  ON  BAYONETS 

BY    PIERRE   VAN    PAASSEN 

There  is  to  be  a  re-alignment  of  forces,  a  new  balance  of  power  in  Europe. 

That  new  balance  of  power,  it  is  hoped  by  certain  groups,  will  be  instituted, 

maintained  and  held  in  place  by  American  and  British  bayonets.    What  is 

that  new  re-alignment  in  Europe? 


PAPAL  COLLABORA- 
TION WITH  HITLER 

By  Henry  Walter  Brann 

The  proselytizing  campaign  of 
the  enslaved  population  in  the 
Nazi-occupied  areas  of  the 
Ukraine  and  the  Caucasus  by 
Roman  Catholic  missionaries. 


THE 
FORGOTTEN  STATES 

By  Alva  W.  Taylor 

The  sordid  tale  of  America's 
Poll  Tax  lands  by  a  -brilliant 
writer  and  a  member  of  the  So- 
cial Service  Commission  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches. 


"FRANCO  'FAVORITE 
SON'  OF  POPE" 

By  Lawrence  Fernsworth 

Mr.  Fernsworth  reviews  and  in- 
terprets Appeasement's  Child 
by  Thomas  J.  Hamilton. 


ANTI-SEMITISM  TRIUMPHANT 

AN  EDITORIAL — BY  JOSEPH  BRAININ 

INTRODUCTORY  OFFER  —  FIVE  ISSUES  —  ONE  DOLLAR 


SUBSCRIBE  TO 
THE  PROTESTANT 

The  Magazine  —  which  recog- 
nizes the  truth  as  its  only  censor 


THE  PROTESTANT 

521  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  is  $1.00.    Please  send  me  the  next  5  issues 
of  THE  PROTESTANT. 


NAME   ... 
ADDRESS 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention   SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 
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i  INUSUAL  ROOK  BARGAIN 

^^^y  =  =        ^^^=  ^J  ^^ 

^^^^^^  '  -'  ^^^^^^  •  ^^^^^     : 


UP  TO  75%  OFF   FORMER  PRICES 


These  offerings  by  America's  oldest  Mail-Order  Book  House  save  you  up  to  75%  of  their  regular 
retail  prices.  Each  book  is  brand  new  in  condition,  stock-perfect,  not  second-hand  as  the  prices 
would  seem  to  indicate — a  permanent  addition  to  your  library.  In  many  cases  the  quantities  on  hand 
are  the  last  remaining  stocks.  All  orders  promptly  filled  and  covered  by  our  59-year-old  MONEY- 
BACK  GUARANTEE. 


1.  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  NURSING.  From 
the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day.  3rd 
edition,  completely  revised.  Fully  illus.  with 
contemporary  prints.  Index.  404  pages.  OQ_ 
1'ublished  at  $3.00.  V8C 


2.  THE  PICTURE  GARDEN  BOOK  AND  CAR. 
UENER'S  ASSISTANT.  By  Richard  Pratt.  With 
JO  color  photographs  by  Edward  Steichen.  An 
excellent  bonk  of  instruction  covering  the  vari- 
ous types  of  gardens  with  magnificent  illustra- 
tions and  expert  information  on  seeds,  paths, 
ixrts,  tools,  lawns,  shrubs,  cutting,  fertilizers, 
bulbs,  wire  gardens,  jungle  gardens,  spring  gar- 
dens, indoor  gardens,  etc.  <Tl  ^O 
Pub.  at  $5.00.  -P  I  .07 


S.  ANYONE  CAN  PAINT  1  By  Arthur  Zaiden- 
berg.  Instructor  in  Drawing,  New  York  Uni- 
versity, author  of  "Anyone  Can  Draw."  With 
133  illustration!  in  color  and  halftone.  Size 
8"xll".  A  clear  and  effective  book  of  instruc- 
tion that  will  enable  anyone  who  can  draw  to 
paint  in  oils,  water  colors,  tempera,  etc.,  and 
to  make  etchings,  lithographs,  wood-  <TT  f"n 


cuts,  linoleum  blocks,  etc. 


Only 


4.  ANYONE  CAN  DRAW.  By  Arthur  Zaiden- 
enberg.  With  over  300  illustrations.  Size  854" 
xll  .  "A  veritable  mine  of  infor-  tfT  An 
mation.  Only  ^M-.T'J' 


i.  CURRIER  &  IVES  PRINTS.  12  Currier  & 
lyes  Prints  magnificently  lithographed  in  semi- 
^ff.  2  m  '""  co'or-  Size  of  prints  11  fa" 
x  Sn  .  Reproduced  from  the  fifty  most  famous 
originals  in  America.  As  high  as  $3,000  have 
been  paid  for  single  prints  of  the  AQ- 
originals.  Special  for  the  14  prints,  only  TVC 


10.  RARE  MEDICAL  ABNORMALITIES.  Anom- 
alies and  Curiosities  of  Medicine.  By  G.  M. 
Gould,  A.M.,  M.D.  With  295  unusual  illustra- 
tions from  contemporary  sources.  968  pages. 
Privately  Printed.  (Second  hand  copies  of  the 
out-of-print  former  edition  of  thisd"D  fifi 
work  have  fetched  $25.00),  Special  HW.OO 


11.   THE  UNDERWORLD  OF  LONDON.    By 

Sidney  T.  Felstead.  301  pages.  Dutton.  "A 
remarkable  book  dealing  with  the  criminal  ele- 
ment of  the  world's  largest  city." 
Published  at  $3.00, 


12.  UNMARRIED  MINDS.  Intimate  letters  from 
the  files  of  a  practicing  physician.  A  doctor 
startles  the  world  with  these  intimate  letters. 
To  better  understand  why  some  of  your  friends 
may  have  found  marriage  but  a  hollow  shell 
— you  will  want  to  read  Unmarried 
Minds.  Our  special  price. 


13.  THE  ART  OF  MARRIAGE.  By  J.  F.  Hay- 
den,  B.Sc.  Extensive,  frank,  complete,  this  book 
gives  vital  information.  Illustrated.  Re- 
vised.  Enlarged.  Pub.  at  $2.50. 


14.  THE  POWERS  GIRLS.  By  John  Robert 
Powers.  With  3i  illustrations.  The  story  of 
models  and  modeling  by  the  world's  most  fam- 
ous director  of  models.  How  models  are  chos- 
en. What  qualifications  they  must  hare.  How 
they  are  taught.  What  they  are  paid,  QO/- 
etc.  Pub.  at  $2.50.  7OC 


15.  THE  DEVIL'S  DICTIONARY.  By  Ambrose 
Bierce.  376  pages.  "Some  of  the  most  gorgeous 
witticisms  in  the  English  language." — 
H.  L.  Mencken.  Only 


21.      ENCYCLOPEDIA   OF  KNOTS  AND   FAM  ! 
HOPE   WORK.   By    R.    Graumont.      Illus.    wi 
3,216  beautiful  photographs.   Terminology;   Gl(  i 
sary;   Index.    Sizes  8M>"  x  11".    Cornell,  193 
Practically    every   knot   known   to   mankind  t 
world     over     is     clearly     and     completely     d 
scribed    and    illus.    in    these,    3,216      CM  f 


designs. 


Now  only 


22.  THE  PHILIPPINES.  Orphans  of  the  Pacifi 
With  31  illustrations.  "No  more  sapient,  : 
formative  and  entertaining  book  on  this  ba 
ground  of  the  Far  East  has  been  Cl 
written."  Pub.  at  $3.50.  -P  '  • 


23.     POISON  ARROWS.  By     Grace    Th. 
Seton.      With    many    illustrations    from 
graphs.     A   thrilling   tale   of   a    daring   jour 
among   the   unsubdued    tribes   of    upper 
Indo  China.    Pub.  at  $3.00. 


24.      MARK    TWAIN'S    AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

life   story   of   America's   best   loved   writer, 
of  the  world's  great  humorists.    A  rich,  coloi. 
and  exciting  story  of  a  great  personality  in  I 
fascinating  decades  when   America  was 
of   age.     Two  volumes. 

Our  special  price  for  the  set. 


25.  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT.    By     Lewis 
Cummings.     Fully  illus.  with  maps.    462  pa 
"Never   before    has    Alexander    the    Great, 
tator,    military    genius,    world    conqueror, 
made  so  alive  or  so  contemporary  as     d*l 
in  this  biography."     Pub.  at  $3.75.          •? ' 

26.  PASCAL.  The  Life  of  a  Genius.  By  Mor 
Bishop.    Illustrated.    The  fascinating  life  of  1 
worlds     famous     17th     century     scientific    a 
mathematical    genius.      "One    of    the    <M 
world's  miracle  minds."  Pub.  at  $3.50.     "r  '  • 


6.  THE  HERMITAGE  MUSEUM.  Portfolio  of 
30  full  color  reproductions  (Flemish,  Dutch  and 
French  Schools)  about  7"x9",  separately  mount- 
ed on  heavy  art-paper  10"  jc  13J4",  ready  for 
framing.  Paintings  by  Rubens,  Van  Dyck,  Rem- 
brandt, Hals,  etc.,  with  descriptive  information, 
details,  sizes,  etc.  Handsome  cloth 
bound  portfolio.  Pub.  at  $10.00. 


7.  PSYCHOLOGY.  By  Robert  S.  Woodworth. 
The  famous  standard  work  on  the  subject,  cov- 
ering the  entire  science  of  human  behavior,  the 
various  theories  and  methods,  etc. 
Third  Edition.  Pub.  at  $3.60. 


8.      COMPLETE    ESSAYS    OF    SCHOPENHAUER. 

7  books  in  1.  Large  clear  type.  Over  800 
pages.  The  only  one  volume  edition  of  the 
complete  essays  of  "the  father  of  all  flM  QO 
modern  psychology."  Only  •pl.3'0 


9.      FIVE     HUNDRED     DELINQUENT     WOMEN. 

By  Dr.  Sheldon  Glueck,  Prof,  of  Criminology, 
Harvard  Law  School.  1st  edition.  Ap- 
pendices; Index,  539  pages.  Knopf,  1934. 
"Exciting  case-histories  illustrating  types  of  de- 
linquency among  women."  Published  Cl  QO 
at  $5.00.  $1.0:' 


16.  WRITE  IT  RIGHT.  By  Ambrose  Bierce. 
America's  foremost  master  of  literary  style 
shows  you  what  to  say  and  what  not  to  say,  or 
write.  Witty — Authoritative — Indispen- 
sable. 


17.      ILLUSTRATED    MAGIC.       By    O  t  t  o  k  a  r 

Fischer.  With  234  instructive  illustrations.  Size 
7M"  *  10".  Macmillan,  1942.  A  veritable  en- 
cyclopedia of  magic  by  an  interna-  * 
tionally  known  authority. 


18.  THE  THREE  MUSKETEERS.  By  Alexandre 
Dumas.  Complete  and  unabridged.  Superbly  il- 
lustrated with  Mead  Schaeffer  full-page  color 
plates.  Large  clear  type.  555  pages.  "The 
greatest  romantic  story  of  all  time."  <M  DO 

special   -pLay 


19.  THE  ATLANTIC  SYSTEM.  By  Forrest 
Davis.  The  story  of  Anglo-American  control 
of  the  seas.  "A  fascinating  history."  QQ/- 

Published   at   $3.00.  'oc 


20.      BATTLES      WITH     MONSTERS     OF     THE 

SEA.  By  F.  A.  Mitchell  Hedges.  1st  edition. 
Profusely  illus.  With  action  photographs.  In- 
dex. Appleton,  1937.  Thrilling  battles  with 
monsters  of  the  sea  including  Death-rays  and 
an  Eagle-ray  weighing  5,200  pounds. 
Published  at  $4.00. 
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EVERY  WEEK  FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 


NORMAN 

THOMAS 

s  On  The  Air 


NORMAN  THOMAS  speaks  out  boldly  for  inde- 
pendence for  India,  for  support  of  the  army  Hitler 
fears  so  much  —  the  underground  movement  in 
Europe — ,  for  feeding  the  starving  children  abroad, 
against  the  regimentation  of  labor,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  civil  liberties,  for  consideration  now  of 
the  problems  of  the  peace  to  come,  for  extending 
democracy  in  every  field  of  life.  He  is  building  for 
a  post-war  world  which,  by  a  world  federation  of 
democratic  cooperative  commonwealths,  will  end 
the  threat  of  new  wars. 


LISTEN  IN  EVERY  WEEK 

City                     Station  Time 

New  York  City  . .  WQXR    Sunday  1 :45  P.M. 

Washington,  D.  C.  WOL     Sunday  10:45  P.M. 

Chicago  WAIT     Sunday  6:45  P.M. 

Detroit  WJLB    Sunday  6:1 5  P.M. 

San  Francisco       KY A      Sunday  5:45  P.M. 

Los  Angeles  ...  KPAS    Monday  6:00 P.M. 

(The  above  is  only  a  partial  lift.  Write  THE 
CALL,  303  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
for  stations  in  your  area.) 


THESE  TALKS  are  sponsored  by  THE  CALL,  official  organ  of  the  Socialist  Party  and 
America's  foremost  radical  weekly.  Week  after  week,  Norman  Thomas  cuts  through  the  maze 
of  ballyhoo  and  half-truths  to  bring  to  the  radio  audience  a  clear  analysis  of  the  major  prob- 
lems of  our  day.  Radio  can  be  an  effective  weapon  for  truth.  But  it  is  expensive.  We  invite 
vour  support  for  the  maintenance  and  expansion  of  the  Norman  Thomas  Radio  Series. 


YOU  WONT  always  agree  with  THE  CALL  but 
you'll  always  be  interested.  In  every  issue  you'll 
find  something  you  want  to  know  about  but  can't 
get  elsewhere.  THE  CALL  caters  to  no  advertisers, 
bows  to  no  dictators,  fears  no  fuehrer.  THE  CALL 
fights  your  fight — the  good  fight  against  recurring 
wars,  poverty  and  the  cruelties  of  a  collapsing  social 
order.  That's  why  THE  CALL  is  a  "must"  on  your 
reading  list.  JUST  USE  THIS  COUPON  •— ^ 

Read  THE  CALL 


THE  CALL 

303  FOURTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

D   Send  me  a  sample  copy  of  your  paper. 

n    Enclosed   u  fl    for   an   8   months  trial   sub- 
scription. 

D  Enclosed    is    S as   a    contribution   to 

keep  Norman  Thomas  on  the  air. 
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He  can  smile  through  it  ai 


So  let's  keep   a   smile   a-goin 
back  here,  too. 


Even   though  war   is   crowdiii 
the  wires,  telephone  people 
want  to  give   you  pleasa 
friendly  service.    Materials 
new    telephone    facilities 
not  to  be  had.    But  there's 
shortage    of    patience    a 
understanding. 


Takes  a  lot  of  pulling  toget 
to  do  this  and  we  appreciate 
help  from  your  end  of  the  lin 


BELL    TELEPHONE     SYSTE 


M.I  K    CALLS    COME   F//l> 

•  Your  continued  help  in  making  only  vi 

calls  to  war-busy  centers  is  more  and  ma 

essential  every  day. 


The  Gist  of  It 

LR.N     THE     PACES    THAT     FOLLOW    AND     YOU 

ill  find  not  only  ancient  bounties  of  na- 
rc  (page  165)  but  modern  discoveries 
ich  as  plastics  and  alloys,  synthetic  rub- 
•r,  prefabricated  ships  (page  185).  They're 
the  democracies  in  the  posiw.tr 
add. 

V   WILL   BE  AT  LOOSE   ENDS  WITHOUT 

e  newer  chapter  in  human  ingenuity 
recast  in  this  special  number. — Without 
ventivcness  applied  to  work  itself  as  the 
mcrican  way  to  make  opportunity  for 

I  come  true  in  our  time. — Without  syn- 
csis   of   earnings   and   spendings   as   the 
ime   mover  in  any   self-governing  econ- 

kely  to  endure. — And  without  pre- 
:on,  while  the  war  is  on,  of  plans  for 

II  employment  to  insure  a  free  world. 

HIS  SPECIAL  NUMBF-K  FOLLOWS  THE  PATTERN 

our  fall  special,  now  in  its  second  edi- 
)0,  COLOR  (Alain  Locke,  special  editor, 
ovember  1942).  Like  it,  this  deals  with 
Jnfinishcd  Business  of  Democracy";  be- 
ns with  today  and  then  trenches  on  the 
iture— first  here,  and  then  the  world  over. 

Ptrt  I.  as   special  editor,  Mr.  Chase    (page 

)   puts   the   theme   with   vigor  and   reach; 

urichi    (page    159),   from   his   coign   of 

nuge  at  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  dealt 

-  change-over  when  war  ends;  Mr.  Fell 
•age   162)   explores  the  long  run  need. 

//  presents  human  forces  in  our  domestic 

e  and  their  italics  in  the  outcome — 

THF    PEOPLE — in   a   world    freed    from 
want  (Roper)   page   169. 

-nmcnt — under    freedom    (Rum!)    page 
171. 

Labor— in  the  team  play  for  Inrlihood  (Hill- 
man)  page  174. 

Business — in  steady  purchasing  power  (Hoff- 
man) page  176. 

\irriculture— in     the     promise    of    the    land 
(Lord)  page  180. 

Women — in     new     foothold*     (Miller)     page 
182. 

''  ///  gets  ilmvn  to  ways  and  means — to 
merican  "know-how";  and  tools  ready  to 
r  hands.  First  of  all,  finance  as  a  dynamic 

(Eccles,  page   189)   and   social   security 

it  underpins  workers  and  families  (Stewart. 

ige    192);    then    the    employment    services — 

the  background  of  the  world's  experi- 
»x  (Goodrich  and  Waelbroeck  of  the  ILO, 
"'4);  and  four  areas  for  investment  and 
•vdopment  (Hansen,  page  198). 

V — The  international  setting — visualized 
ih  to  rim  of  the  British  Commonwealth 
>n» — hy  the  ranking  English  expert  on 

•ruction   (Greenwood,  page  204)  and  bv 

pioneer   of    New   Zealand's    progress    (Nash. 

06).    Next    the    implementation    of    the 

Nations  as  a   creative  force  for  devel- 

•  (Lonvin,  page  211),  and  the  call  to  us 
••  am  the  ends  of  the  earth  (Gulick,  page  215). 

LITTLE   OF   ALL  THIS   WAS    IMPLICIT    IS 

maniivript   reaching   us   in    the   fall   of 

one  of  the  first  citizens  of  Phil- 

^^•B  who  shared  the  heavens  with  his 

uhrn  he  gave  a  planetarium  to  the 

•'in  ' 'Continni-ii   on   page   234) 
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Psalm  XC:  17 
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Man  Is  a  Working  Animal 

by   STUART   CHASE 

Special  Editor 

Reasonably  full  employment  after  this  war  has  run  its  course 
will  be  the  test  of  the  survival  of  our  democracy.  A  society 
which  persistently  frustrates  its  most  profound  instincts  can- 
not long  endure.  Furthermore,  if  America  sinks  into  deep 
depression  when  war  orders  are  withdrawn,  she  may  drag  the 
whole  world  down.  But  if  we  move  forward  to  build  a  more 
splendid  America,  we  can  lift  the  world  with  us. 


CHILDREN    ARE   SHIT    L  P    WITH    NOTHING    TO   DO    FOR 

iy  length  of  time,  they  are  quite  likely  to  start  pulling 
ie  house  down.  When  grown  men  and  women  arc  long 
.•prived  of  useful  work  for  their  hands  and  minds,  they 
e  likely— if  there  arc  enough  of  them — to  start  pulling 
nvn  the  social  order  in  which  they  live. 

nic   unemployment   is  not   merely   a   question  of 

!  bor   wasted,  production  lost,   relief  measures,  physical 

iffcring,  but  of  something  even  more  fundamental.  It  is 

Me  question  whether  a  biological  specimen  called  man, 

ith  a  nervous  system  designed  for  physical  action,  and  a 

I  ;ind  needing  the  respect  of  his  fellows,  can  help  running 

'muck  when  both  these  satisfactions  are  long  denied  him. 

>b"  may  or  may  not  satisfy  these  timeless  demands. 

-e   comparatively   recent   in   the  biological   history 

i.  For  most  of  his  existence  on  this  planet,  he  has 

•\  nobody's  payroll.  He  has  worked  for  his  livcli- 

l  bod  on  the  natural  environment  about  him  in  forest 

»d  field  and  sea,  and  always  in  relation  to  a  tribe  or 

joup  of  which  he  has  been  an  indissoluble  member.  It 

ia  human  instinct  to  crave  the  respect  of  that  group;  to 

Hant  to  belong  and  have  one's  place  in  it.  Today,  as  an 

idustrial  hand,  a  man  has  lost  the  sense  of  personal  rc- 

-ility  for  finding  his  food.  He  finds  instead  a  piece 


of  paper  on  payday,  and  exchanges  that  for  things  to  cat 
and  wear  and  live  in. 

At  best,  Station  14  on  the  assembly  line  is  an  indiffer- 
ent substitute  for  the  biological  inheritance  of  man.  But 
when  even  that  collapses,  and  a  man  has  nothing  to  do 
but  pound  the  streets  or  sit  waiting  for  nothing,  then  he 
might  as  well  be  dead.  Nature,  under  the  conditions  of 
this  earth,  has  no  further  use  for  him.  If  he  turns  on  the 
gas  with  his  last  quarter,  who  can  blame  him  ?  If  he  turns 
to  a  Hitler  or  a  Huey  Long  to  save  him  from  this  living 
death,  who  can  blame  him  ?  Only  people  who  know  little 
of  biology  or  psychology,  and  who  have  very  limited  im- 
aginations, can  blame  him.  Such  people  always  can  be 
recognized  when  they  begin  to  raise  their  voices  about 
bums  and  loafers. 

Chronic  unemployment  is  not  amenable  to  casework 
methods.  It  is  a  sign  of  a  profound  social  disease,  a  kind 
of  cancer  eating  away  at  the  foundations  of  the  human 
community,  as  if  the  cells  of  the  body  politic  were  running 
wild,  losing  their  'order  and  structure.  Temporary  un- 
employment, like  the  care  of  the  injured,  can  be  handled 
by  private  charity,  public  relief,  or  some  scheme  of  work- 
men's compensation — according  to  the  enlightenment  of 
the  industrial  civilization  in  which  it  occurs.  When,  how- 
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ever,  a  great  mass  of  the  able-bodied  population  is  out  of 
work  for  years  on  end  with  no  hope  in  sight,  the  situation 
passes  beyond  any  remedy  by  hand-outs  or  doles.  "The 
unemployed  person,"  says  Peter  F.  Drucker  in  "The  Fu- 
ture of  Industrial  Man,"  "is  useless  and  functionless  eco- 
nomically. His  individual  life  has  no  social  purpose.  .  .  . 
His  existence  is  an  irrational  and  incomprehensible  one 
for  society;  and  society  itself  loses  all  meaning  for  him." 

Crossed  Fingers — Here  and  Abroad 

I'  TALKED  RECENTLY   TO   A   LABOR  MEMBER  OF   A   LABOR-MAN- 

agement  production  committee  in  a  famous  company.  He 
is  doing  everything  he  can  to  stimulate  production,  but 
being  a  farsighted  man  he  cannot  help  wondering  about 
the  ultimate  effect.  "Why,  we're  making  improvements 
around  this  shop  that  would  knock  your  eye  out!  Thirty 
percent  increase  in  output  per  man-hour  on  that  battery 
of  lathes,  20  percent  in  this  whole  department.  A  brand 
new  method  for  repairing  dies,  invented  by  a  worker — 
that  red-headed  guy  over  in  the  corner.  It's  swell  for  win- 
ning the  war.  But  what  is  it  going  to  do  to  employment 
around  here  when  the  war  is  over?" 

"You  tell  me,"  I  said. 

His  lips  closed  in  a  thin,  tense  line.  "It's  going  to  raise 
hell,  that's  what  it's  going  to  do.  It  may  put  half  of  us  on 
the  street,  as  compared  with  the  same  output  before  the 
war.  What  I'm  telling  you  is  that  we're  not  going  to  stay 
on  the  street.  We're  not  going  to  stand  for  another  ten, 
twenty  years  of  depression.  If  the  country  can  go  all  out 
for  war  and  hire  everybody,  it  can  go  all  out  for  peace. 
If  industry  can't  do  the  job,  the  answer  is  public  works, 
and  I  don't  mean  raking  leaves." 

This  man  is  not  a  revolutionist.  He  is  proud  of  his 
company  and  a  favorite  of  the  management.  He  believes 
that  private  enterprise  should  employ  men  to  the  limit  of 
its  capacity.  But  with  all  these  new  labor  saving  devices, 
how  soon  will  that  limit  be  reached?  He  stands  for  mil- 
lions of  war  workers.  They  have  their  fingers  crossed. 
They  are  all  right  today;  where  will  they  be  when  the 
war  ends? 

Let  me  repeat  another  conversation,  this  time  with  a 
distinguished  British  economist.  We  were  discussing  the 
role  of  America  in  the  postwar  world. 

"I  don't  care  what  you  Americans  do  after  the  war,  so 
long  as  you  do  one  thing.  You  can  have  a  high  tariff,  a 
low  tariff,  or  no  tariff.  You  can  concentrate  on  your  home 
market  or  concentrate  on  world  markets.  It  makes  no 
difference,  so  long  as  this  one  thing  is  done." 

"What  is  it?" 

"So  long  as  you  have  full  employment  and  keep  pros- 
perous. That  determines  the  fate  of  the  nations  after  the 
war.  If  you  drop  into  a  serious  depression,  you  will  not 
only  imperil  yourselves,  you  will  drag  the  whole  world 
down  with  you." 

Full  employment  is  cardinal  not  alone  for  American 
workers,  but,  if  our  British  friend  is  right,  for  world 
stability.  We  are  the  economic  fulcrum  of  the  planet,  and 
every  day  the  war  lasts,  the  leverage  grows. 

The  Social  Rot  of  Idleness 

MASS   IDLENESS,   LASTING    FOR   YEARS,   IS   SOMETHING   NEW   IN 

human  history.  It  was  practically  unknown  until  the 
present  century.  Handicraft  communities  never  suffered 
from  it,  for  in  such  societies  most  citizens  are  self-em- 
ployed. In  the  nineteenth  century,  following  the  invention 
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of  Watt's  steam  engine  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  factory 
system,  there  were  periods  of  acute  depression  when  un- 
employment was  widespread.  With  recovery,  however, 
the  idle  went  back  to  work.  But  throughout  the  1920's  in 
Europe,  and  the  1930's  in  parts  of  Europe  and  America, 
such  recovery  as  took  place  failed  to  end  mass  unemploy- 
ment. As  Mr.  Drucker  points  out,  the  high  prosperity  of 
Germany  in  1926  and  1927  did  not  affect  the  hard  core  of 
unemployment.  Neither  did  the  boom  of  1935  and  1936 
in  Britain,  nor  the  American  "full  recovery"  of  1937.  Pro- 
duction returned  to  high  levels,  but  the  fact  that  one  man 
in  four  or  five  was  still  out  of  work  "was  not  only  an 
entirely  new  phenomenon;  it  was  a  most  frightening  one. 
For  it  showed  that  industrial  society  [as  we  have  known 
it]  is  incapable  of  integrating  a  very  large  number  of 
individuals," 

A  vivid  and  devastating  account  of  the  paradox  of  "re- 
covery" and  mass  idleness,  is  found  in  J.  B.  Priestley's 
"English  Journey,"  written  in  1934.  He  takes  us  through 
the  blighted  areas  of  the  North  Country  and  of  Glasgow, 
and  shows  us  a  society  rotting  like  a  November  apple  on 
the  ground.  He  confronts  us  with  men  who  have  been  on 
the  dole  since  the  last  war;  to  men  in  their  late  twenties 
who  have  never  had  a  chance  to  work.  Meanwhile  in  tht 
hard  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  chronic  unemploymeni 
led  to  a  situation  where  miners  invaded  the  property  oi 
the  great  anthracite  companies  and  began  their  own  wild- 
cat operations,  digging  and  selling  coal  in  defiance  of  th( 
law.  They  were  so  strongly  supported  by  local  public 
opinion  that  the  companies  were  helpless.  The  structurt 
of  law  and  order  literally  collapsed. 

British  experience  has  proved  that  the  dole  in  itself  is 
no  solution  for  the  social  rot  of  idleness.  If  unemployment 
in  high  energy  societies  is  -a  sentence  of  death,  unemploy- 
ment insurance  is  merely  a  reprieve.  Nor  are  make-wort 
programs  which  fail  to  give  a  sense  of  utility  to  th< 
worker,  much  better.  Raking  leaves  is  no  answer.  Th< 
cure  for  chronic  idleness  can  be  found  only  in  a  real  task 
which  makes  sense  to  the  worker,  is  respected  by  the  com 
munity,  and  is  utterly  divorced  from  the  stigma  of  charity 
That  is  what  the  biological  nature  of  man  demands. 

What  Do  We  Mean  by  Full  Employment? 

IF  THERE  ARE  60,000,000  AMERICANS  WHO  NEED  WORK  tt 
support  themselves  and  their  families,  full  employment  a: 
I  understand  it  does  not  necessarily  contemplate  putting 
every  last  one  of  them  to  work  on  Monday  morning. 

First,  we  must  deduct  the  "unemployables,"  those  st 
handicapped  physically  or  mentally  that  they  cannot  con 
tribute  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's  pay.  There  maj 
be  a  million  such  persons  in  the  United  States  today 
Many  of  them  can  do  some  work  and  are  eager  to,  bu 
if  they  and  their  families  are  to  subsist  on  even  a  mini 
mum  level,  a  subsidy  is  inevitable. 

Second,  we  must  deduct  "frictional  unemployment,1 
the  quota  temporarily  idle  because  of  business  vicissitude 
or  shifting  from  one  job  to  another,  or  because  of  th( 
seasonal  nature  of  their  work,  as  in  food  canneries.  In  : 
work  force  of  60,000,000,  a  million  or  more  would  tx 
without  employment  at  any  given  moment  from  frio 
tional  causes. 

In  1929,  before  the  crash,  out  of  a  working  force  o: 
some  48,000,000,  it  was  estimated  that  2,000,000  were  eithei 
unemployable  or  frictionally  unemployed. 

SURVEY     GRAPHH 


i    What  We  Mean  by  Mass  Unemployment 

r   BY    THE   EARLY    MONTHS   OF    1933,   WHEN    HooVER   UAVE 

c  to  Roosevelt,  there  were  from  13,000,000  to  15,000,- 
000  unemployed,  close  to  one  worker  out  of  three.  Mil- 
is  more  were  on  part  time,  with  a  job,  but  not  a  living 
ige. 

iwhilc,  in  Germany  one  man  out  of  three  was 

hout  work.  Hitler,  who  had  seized  power,  burned  the 

Reichstag  there  and  Roosevelt  was  elected  here,  within  a 

weeks  of  each  other.  Was  it  a  coincidence  ?  I  doubt  it. 

The  pressure  gauge  of  unemployment  read  the  same  in 

both  countries.  Thereafter,  Hitler  found  work  for  the 

idle,   largely   in    making   munitions  of   war.   Roosevelt 

helped  to  find  work  for  nearly  half  the  dispossessed  army 

1932,  but  not  until  the  war  appropriations  of  1940  did 

American   gauge  of  unemployment   fall   below  8,- 

000,000. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  idleness  of  the  decade  of 
the  1930's  cost  this  nation  100,000,000  man-years  of  work, 
and  $200,000,000,000  worth  of  goods.  This  is  an  appalling 
economic  waste,  yet  it  is  less  wasteful  than  the  erosion  of 
the  human  spirit  which  that  dreadful  decade  entailed.  In 
addition  to  those  who  were  actually  out  of  work,  perhaps 
c  their  number  were  haunted  with  the  thought: 
"How  long  before  I,  too,  become  an  outcast?"  There  was 
a  time  in  1933  when  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  carpenters, 
painters,  architects,  engineers,  masons,  in  the  construction 
industry  had  nothing  to  do.  Yet  foolish  people  were  still 
it  large  announcing  that  any  worthy  man  who  wanted 
work  could  find  it,  and  implying  that  these  architects 
and  masons  were  moral  delinquents. 

Today,  in  1943,  not  only  are  we  back  to  1929  levels, 
but  an  ominous  shortage  of  manpower  is  rapidly  develop- 
ing. Hours  of  work  are  being  extended.  Women  are  leav- 
ing their  homes  to  work  in  factories  and  shops.  School- 
boys arc  out  helping  farmers.  Men  who  had  retired  from 
business  are  back  at  their  desks.  Most  Americans  have 
recovered  function  and  status.  They  can  hold  their  heads 
up,  for  they  belong  to  the  community  again.  They  have 
work  for  their  hands,  and  the  respect  of  their  fellows. 
The  4,000,000  young  men  who  in  1940  had  no  work  and 
were  not  in  school,  arc  fighting  on  a  score  of  fronts.  But 
we  must  not  forget  that  this  was  not  the  result  of  natural 
economic  recovery.  It  took  a  war  and  $200.000,000,000  of 
government  orders  to  achieve  it. 

Nor  should  we  forget  that  when  the  opportunity  for 
work  came,  the  millions  of  our  citizens  on  public  relief 
seized  it  eagerly.  The  late  William  Hodson,  commissioner 
of  welfare  in  NYw  York  City,  drove  this  point  home: 

Families  prefer  jobs  with  decent  wages  to  public  assistance. 
The  fear  that  relief  would  pauperize  the  population  and  de- 
stroy work  habits  has  been  dissolved  by  events.  There  could 
not  have  been  the  enormous  reduction  in  the  relief  caseload 
unless  there  was  a  willingness  to  work  as  job  opportunities 
became  available.  .  .  .  There  is  no  unemployment  today  be- 
cause the  government  needs  every  able-bodied  man  and  wo- 
man for  sen-ice  either  in  the  armed  forces  or  as  workers  in 
industries  providing  the  weapons.* 

Mr.  Hodson  had  some  millions  of  people  on  his  relief 
rolls  during  the  past  ten  years.  In  the  middle  of  the  de- 
pression he  told  me  that  the  congenital  "won't  works" 
might  number  5  percent—one  in  twenty.  Perhaps  he 

'  Quoted  from  Mr.  Hod.oon'i  report  transmitted  to  Mayor  Li  Gutrdia  »• 
Jinnarjr  14.  1943.  (Sur-.-t?  MidmnilMy,  February  1943  ) 


would  have  reduced  that  figure  when  the  caseload  went 
down.  At  all  events,  his  statement  is  an  eloquent  refuta- 
tion of  the  bums-and-loafers  school  of  thought. 

Dynamics  of  Peace 

WHEN  THE  WAR  ENDS,  THE  STIMULUS  OF  WAK  WORK  WILL 
be  withdrawn.  What  cement  will  hold  the  American 
community  together  then?  Relief,  doles,  charity  for  the 
returning  fighters  will  not  provide  it.  Pep  talks  about  the 
virtues  of  private  enterprise  will  not  provide  it.  I  believe 
the  best  answer  is  to  begin  working  for  such  an  exciting 
future  for  this  country,  this  hemisphere,  this  world,  that 
it  will  strain  the  resources  of  our  manpower,  even  as  they 
are  now  strained  in  the  task  of  destroying  our  enemies. 
E.  H.  Carr,  of  the  London  Times  and  the  University  of 
Wales,  puts  it  this  way  in  his  "Conditions  of  Peace" 
(1942) : 

The  new  faith  will  approach  the  unemployment  problem, 
not  by  way  of  prevention,  but  by  way  of  the  creation  of  needs 
vast  enough  to  make  a  full  call  on  our  resources,  and  morally 
imperative  enough  to  command  the  necessary  measure  of 
sacrifice  to  supply  them.  All  frontal  attacks  on  unemploy- 
ment have  failed,  and  are  bound  to  fail,  because  the  essence 
of  the  problem  is  not  to  create  work  for  its  own  sake  .  .  .  but 
to  create  work  destined  to  fulfill  a  purpose  felt  by  the  com- 
munity to  be  worthy  of  self-sacrifice.  Once  this  purpose  is 
recognized — as  happens  in  the  case  of  war — unemployment 
is  automatically  solved. 

As  Professor  Carr  goes  on  to  point  out,  Britain  after 
the  war  has  no  choice  but  to  follow  some  such  path.  One 
house  in  five  is  said  to  have  been  damaged  or  destroyed 
by  the  Luftwaffe,  and  innumerable  factories,  terminals, 
churches,  public  buildings,  are  in  ruins.  Parliament  can 
no  longer  meet  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  If  Britain  is 
to  survive  as  a  modern  community,  it  must  undertake  a- 
vast  program  of  reconstruction. 

As  in  war,  the  financial  cost  will  be  a  secondary  con- 
sideration. The  question  whether  it  will  pay  some  in- 
dividual promoter  will  be  irrelevant.  Naturally  any  such 
program  will  open  many  opportunities  for  business  in- 
terests, just  as  a  new  highway  stimulates  the  roadside 
industries. 

A  challenge  will  confront  the  people  of  England  to 
make  England  a  fit  land  to  live  in.  The  motivation,  Pro- 
fessor Carr  believes,  will  be  akin  to  that  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  when  the  people  of  Canterbury  or  Exeter  built 
their  soaring  cathedrals,  not  to  make  money  for  anybody, 
but  for  the  glory  of  God. 

After  the  war  England  will  be  rebuilt  for  the  glory  of 
its  people.  Incidentally,  full  employment  will  result. 

Down  to  American  Earth 

A  SIMILAR  CHALLENGE  WILL  CONFRONT  THE  PEOPLE  OF  MOST 

European  countries,  the  people  of  Russia  and  China.  It 
will  confront  the  people  of  America.  We  may  not  be 
bombed  and  overrun  by  armies,  but  huge  tasks  lie  before 
us.  We  shall  have  a  pledge  of  freedom  from  want  to  be 
redeemed,  a  war-twisted  economy  to  straighten  out.  a 
tremendous  housing  shortage  to  make  up,  slums  to  be 
cleaned,  soils  and  forests  to, be  saved,  rivers  to  be  tamed, 
cities  to  be  reconstructed  for  the  demands  of  the  power 
age,  a  hemisphere  to  be  put  in  order,  a  world  to  be  helped 
to  its  feet  again. 

(Continued  on  page  755) 
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PROSPECTUS 


AMERICA 


MANPOWER  TO  BE  DEMOBILIZED 

WAR  EFFORT        CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMEN1 


Each  symbol  represents  10%  of  U.  S.  manpower 


ALREADY  IN 
CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT 


WOMEN 
&  OTHERS 
LEAVING 
JOB  FROM 
ALTOGETH 


PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  SERVICES 


Each  symbol  represents  1  million  workers 


(Continued  from  page  153) 
NVli.it    will    ihc    American    economy    look    like    when 

ins  arc  silenced?  If  no  plans  .in-  laid,  will   unem- 
ployment he  a  real  threat?  The  danger,  I  believe,  is  great. 

t  tinv-  say  in  1945— there  will  be  at  least  65,000,000 

cans  at  work — 12,000,000  in  the  armed  forces,  33,- 
000,000  in  the  war  industries,  20,000,000  making  and  dis- 

ug  consumers'  goods  and  services.   In  other  words, 
some  70  percent  of  the  national  effort  will  be  devoted  to 

The  1943  ratio  is  approaching  60  percent,' and  The 
New  \orl(  Times  estimates  the  classes  as  follows: 
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111  the  armed  services 
War  workers 

Tnt.il  war  manpower 
Civilian  goods  and  services 

Total  manpower 


10,700,000 
27,300,000 

38,000,000—  60  percent 
24,500,000—  40  percent 

62,500,000—100  percent 


y  the  end  of  the  war,  70  percent  of  all  manpower 
en  mobilized,  that  is  probably  the  limit.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  Germany  has  a  higher  ratio,  though  Russia  may 
On  a  70  percent  basis,  with  12,000,000  in  the  armed 
•s,  the  count  would  look  like  this: 

By  the  End  of  the  War 
(See  pictograph) 


In  the  armed  services 
War  workers 

Total  war  manpower 
Civilian  goods  and  services 

Total  manpower 


12,000,000 
33,000,000 

45,000,000—  70  percent 
20,000,000—  30  percent 

65,000,000—100  percent 


S< Miner  or  later,  then,  some  45,000,000  Americans  are 
threatened  with  a  shift  of  occupation.  Actually,  of  course, 
the  number  that  must  shift  will  be  somewhat  smaller.  At 
three  large  deductions  must  first  be  made. 

Let  us  supjHjse  that  five  million  citizens  remain  in  the 
.irmcd  forces  and  munitions  industries  for  whatever  tasks 
i  >f  policing  and  defense  may  be  in  order. 

Suppose  another  five  million  continue  to  produce  food 
and  supplies  for  shipment  abroad  to  government  order 
under  postwar  lend-lease. 

A  third  contingent  of  five  million  may  leave  the  work 
iltogether.  They  will  be  women  going  back  to  their 
homes,  youngsters  going  back  to  school,  older  men  going 
back  to  the  front  porch  or  the  Florida  sun.  In  1919,  it  is 
estimated  that  some  two  million  were  so  demobilized: 
hut  that  war  had  mobilized  only  about  25  percent  of  our 
manpower.  If  this  proves  to  be  a  70  percent  war,  the 
number  retiring  completely  is  bound  to  be  greater,  even 
without  allowing  for  the  increase  in  population  since 
1919. 

icting  these  three  classes,  estimated  at  five  million 

each,  we  are  left  with  30,000,000  Americans  in  the  armed 

s  or  munitions  industries  to  be  transferred  from 

the  occupations  of  war  to  those  of  peace.*  This  is  prob- 

ahly  the  maximum  threat  of  unemployment  to  the  Amer- 

•  immunity.  It  is  more  than  twice  the  number  idle 

when  the  banks  closed  in  1933.  It  will  be  just  about  half 

v  book   "(Kial*  for  America,"  I  estimated  a  shift  of  15.000.000  to 
900.  but  the  estimate!  were  made  a  vear  ago  when  a  war  effort  of 
•it  j-cmed  fantastic.  It  doe§  not  today. 


the  working  population  of  the  United  States  when  the 
\\.ir  ends. 

If  we  should  allow  this  threat  to  develop  into  an  actual- 
ity, it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  better  invitation  to  an  Amer- 
ican fuehrer: 

('.nine  to  me,  my  children;  forget  your  silly  chattering  Con- 
gress. I  will  give  you  a  place  in  the  community  that  is  im- 
|x»rtant.  Every  man  will  be  a  king.  I  will  not  leave  you  in 
i  he  gutter  to  starve  as  your  plutocrats  and  politicians  do. 

That  is  what  Hitler  said  to  Germans  in  the  early  Thirties, 
and  in  his  way  he  kept  his  promise.  He  made  the  Ger- 
ni.in  people  feel  important  again,  and  he  wiped  out  un- 
employment. His  was  perhaps  the  strongest  psychologi- 
cal appeal  which  can  be  made  in  the  modern  world — 
status  and  work. 

We  are  fools  indeed  if  we  do  not  recognize  its  po- 
u-iicy.  and  plan  accordingly. 

B.xjm  or  Slump? 

MANY  ECONOMISTS  ANTICIPATE  A  SHORT,  BRISK  BOOM  AFTER 
the  war.  They  doubt  if  unemployment  will  develop  un- 
til the  expected  buying  spree  has  spent  its  force.  I  hope 
I  am  wrong,  but  I  think  such  expectations  are  over-san- 
guine, for  several  reasons. 

1.  The  first  reason  is  that  it  is  difficult  to  start  a  boom  in 
automobiles,  refrigerators,  and  radios  when  there  are  none 
for  sale.     For  months,   possibly  for  a  year  in  some  cases, 
durable  goods  will  not  be  on  the  market.     Before  they  can 
get  there,  industry  will  have  to  reconvert  its  plants,  and  that 
will  take  time. 

2.  The  second  reason  is  that  if  jobs  are  not  available  in 
great  numbers  until  the  new  assembly  lines  are  organized, 
unemployment  may  gain  such  headway  that  citizens  will  be 
afraid  to  buy.     They  will  save  their  money  and  their  war 
bonds.    Thus  a  psychological  lack  of  confidence  in  die  future 
could  kill  any  boom  before  it  starts. 

3.  The  third  reason  is  that  even  if  demand  is  brisk,  it  will 
not  be  cumulative,  as  some  optimists  hold.     If  your  habit 
was  to  buy  a  new  car  every  year,  you  are  not  going  to  buy 
five  new  cars  if  the  war  lasts  five  years.    You  will  buy  one. 
The  other  four  have  gone  with  the  wind,  like  the  cups  of 
coffee  which  rationing  forced  you  to  forego. 

4.  The  fourth  reason  comes  from  new  technical  improve- 
ments.   This  war,  like  the  last,  is  developing  some  astounding 
devices  for  saving  labor,  especially  under  the  pressure  of  man- 
nower  shortages.     Many  of  the  devices  are  military  secrets. 
We  are  going  to  be  amazed  at  the  increased  efficiency  re- 
vealed when  the  curtain  is  finally  lifted.  That  is  Avhy  my 
friend  on  the  labor-management  committee,  quoted  earlier, 
was  so  worried  about  technological  unemployment. 

T.  What  will  happen  to  war-inflated  towns  like  Bridgeport 
and  Seattle,  when  war  orders  go  suddenly  out  from  under 
them? 

6.  How  long  will  it  take  to  unscramble  the  normal  proc- 
esses of  supply  and  demand  from  a  situation  where  the  gov- 
ernment has  been  the  sole  purchaser  of  70  percent  of  die 
whole  national  output? 

7.  How  long  will  it  take  to  reassemble  the  "consolidated" 
plants  in  such  industries  as  stoves  and  bicycles,  where  only  a 
few    nucleus    companies    produce    the    whole    output,    with 
brands,  sales  forces,  administrative  staffs,  dissipated  for  the 
duration? 

For  these  seven  reasons,  and  I  could  mention  more,  I 
doubt  whether  peace  will  touch  off  a  buying  boom  that 
will  automatically  generate  full  employment.  Some  very 
o.ireful  planning  is  in  order  if  30,000,000  citizens  are  to  be 
transferred  from  war  to  peace  without  disaster.  Mean- 
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while,  Congress  makes  its  dubious  contribution  by  try- 
ing to  wipe  out  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board, 
the  chief  agency  in  the  country  for  investigating  these 
problems.  Presumably  this  means  that  many  congress- 
men believe  there  will  be  no  postwar  problems.  Yet 
the  chances  are  that  it  will  be  harder  to  reconvert  the 
economy  to  peace  than  it  was  to  convert  it  to  war.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  market  was  assured  by  government 
orders;  in  reconversion,  the  market  is  not  yet  assured  by 
anything  but  hope. 

Pressures  of  People 

MR.  ROPER'S  ARTICLE  IN  THIS  ISSUE  MAKES  IT  CLEAR,  ON  THE 
basis  of  scientific  public  opinion  polls,  that  the  American 
people  do  not  propose  to  tolerate  chronic  unemployment 
after  the  war.  Sixty-eight  percent  of  them  say  that  the 
government  should  have  jobs  available  if  private  industry 
does  not.  Only  25  percent  are  opposed;  7  percent  are 
uncertain.  [See  page  169.] 

Everyday  people  may  not  know  the  technical  details 
for  achieving  all-out  production.  They  merely  figure  that 
if  it  can  be  done  for  purposes  of  destruction,  it  ought  to 
be  possible  to  do  it  for  purposes  of  construction. 

The  war  is  teaching  them  that  a  great  nation  can  afford 
anything,  provided  it  has  the  manpower  and  materials 
available.  They  know  now  that  their  agony  of  the  1930's 
was  a  needless  waste.  It  is  to  be  expected,  on  Mr.  Roper's 
evidence,  that  they  will  not  rest  nor  give  their  leaders 
rest  until  somebody  does  something  conclusive  about 
abolishing  this  waste. 

There  will  be  the  added  pressure  of  some  12,000,000 
young  men  returning  from  the  various  global  fronts.  They 
will  be  lean,  brown,  hard,  and  versed  in  taking  responsi- 
bility. They  are  now  the  darlings  of  the  Republic,  and 
rightly  so.  But  if  Congress  goes  on  breaking  up  post- 
war programs,  they  may  come  back  to  the  prospect  of 
being  the  untouchables  of  the  Republic:  "Sorry,  buddy, 
move  on.  .  .  .  No  jobs  today,  or  any  day  we  know  of. 
Move  on.  ...  We  haven't  planned  for  anything,  and 
don't  propose  to  allow  anyone  else  to  plan  for  anything. 
This  is  a  free  country,  buddy.  .  .  .  Perhaps  you  might  sell 
some  apples,  buddy.  Move  on." 

But  I  wonder  if  the  twelve  million  will  move  on.  They 
will  be  in  no  mood  to  be  pushed  around.  Instead  they 
may  solidify  into  the  most  formidable  political  pressure 
group  this  country  has  ever  seen.  Why  should  they  accept 
overnight  any  such  degradation  in  their  social  status? 
They  may  be  rough  on  congressmen,  or  other  portly 
fellows,  who  won  the  war  by  Balking.  I  think— I  may  be 
wrong — that  it  is  more  likely  to  be  Congress  which  does 
the  moving. 

The  tragedy  may  be  that  it  will  then  be  too  late  to  do 
a  competent  planning  job. 

Our  Marching  Orders 

WHAT  CONSTITUTES   A  COMPETENT   PLANNING   JOB?    THE 
outlines  are  already  clear  in  a  simple,  three-point  program. 
/.  Businessmen  to  employ  everyone  they  can. 
II,  Government  to  guarantee  the  employment  of  the  rest, 
III.  Social  security  for  every  American. 
The  National  Resources  Planning  Board  has  advocated 
this  essential  program.    So  has  Fortune,  in  its  notable 
supplement  of  December,  1942.    So  has  Governor  Stassen, 
the  Young  Republican  of  Minnesota.    It  is  something  on 


which  all  men  of  good  will  should  be  able  to  agree,  wh; 
ever  their  political  faith.  Let  me  develop  those  poir 
briefly. 

/.  The  Part  of  Free  Enterprise 

BUSINESSMEN  SHOULD  START  PLANNING  NOW  FOR  MAJ 
mum  employment.  It  is  not  too  early  to  work  out  tl 
terms  of  reconverting  to  peacetime  ouput,  and  to  develi 
new  products,  new  markets,  new  inventions.  They  shou 
seek  guarantees  from  government  as  to  the  cancellii 
of  contracts,  the  purchasing  or  leasing  of  federally  owm 
plants,  the  possibilities  of  financial  help  during  the  c 
mobilization  period.  It  is  good  to  read  in  Mr.  Hoffmai 
and  Mr.  Pels'  articles  how  this  work  has  begun. 

Here  is  a  Cleveland  concern,  Jack  and  Heintz,  In 
making  airplane  parts,  with  6,200  men  on  its  payroli 
It  is  pouring  80  percent  of  its  net  profits  into  a  reser 
fund  to  provide  work  for  every  man  during  the  demobi 
zation  period.  Said  Mr.  Jack,  president  of  the  compan 

I  have  promised  my  associates  there  will  be  no  lay-offs  dt 
ing  the  war.  All  will  be  continued  on  the  payroll  on  a  4 
hour  week  schedule.  When  peace  comes,  the  plant  will  i 
quire  about  six  months  for  retooling,  and  then  will  be  rea< 
to  produce  a  new  peacetime  product.  The  new  product 
all  developed  and  ready  to  go  into  production.  .  .  .  0 
other  industries  are  going  to  have  to  make  plans,  too,  if  th 
don't  want  a  lot  of  unemployment  later. 

In  planning  for  business  opportunities,  however,  S 
should  consider  a  wise  qualification  expressed  by  Geor 
Soule : 

Full  employment  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  we 
must  work  hard  for  long  hours  widi  no  vacations,  prodi 
ing  an  unheard-of  quantity  of  goods  that  we  do  not  wai 
It  need  not  mean  three  cars  in  every  garage,  six  chicke 
in  every  pot,  ten  radios  in  every  home,  and  perhaps  tv 
planes  in  every  backyard.  Maybe  we  shall  prefer  fewer  goo 
and  shorter  hours.  .  .  .  Maybe  we  shall  want  more  things  n 
made  in  factories — theaters,  music,  scientific  research,  medic 
service. 

Private  industry  has  many  virtues,  but  we  ought  to  i 
member  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  gadge 
nostrums,  cosmetics,  novelties,  luxuries,  which  a  disi 
plined  people  can  absorb.  True,  these  things  make  jot 
but  so  does  an  extension  of  the  health  service,  or  a  perm 
nent  program  for  reforestation.  Which  contributes  mo 
to  the  strength  of  America? 

I  speak  of  a  disciplined  people  because  the  postw 
world  is  going  to  be  a  dangerous  one,  whatever  the  mi 
tary  outcome.  Only  self-disciplined  people  can  face  su 
cessfully  the  mighty  tasks,  national  and  internation; 
which  peace  will  bring.  The  prospect  of  this  countrj 
sinking  back  into  the  country  club,  easy  money,  gadgt 
cluttered  era  of  the  1920's  is  a  delusion.  The  prospect  • 
having  all  our  activities  circumscribed  by  the  calculus  i 
financial  profit  and  loss  is  a  delusion.  I  believe  that  v 
shall  climb  out  of  this  war  into  a  new  historical  era  alt 
gether,  with  many  of  the  old  handholds  missing.  V 
shall  have  to  be  tough,  and  we  cannot  carry  much  exec 
fat. 

//.  The  Part  of  Government 

THIS     BRINGS     US     TO     POINT     TWO     —     PUBLIC     WORKS     A> 

services.     Private  industry  will  be  quite  unable  to  pi 

*  Story  in  The  New  York  Times,  February  27,  1943. 
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0,000,000  new  cmplous  to  work  immediately  after  the 
var.  The  government  must  step  in.  On  what  basis: 
•Jot  on  a  "make-work"  basis  where  'die  task  makes  no 
ense  to  the  worker.  As  Mr.  Soule  says,  "It  is  against  all 
•ur  deepest  instincts  to  waste  labor  or  material  wealth 
n  tasks  which  are  not  worth  doing  in  themselves."  It 
vas  this  instinct  that  caused  some  workers  for  the  WPA 
i  lean  on  their  shovels.  Here  and  there  a  ridiculous 
>rojcct  was  undertaken,  but  the  majority  of  WPA  tasks 
.'ere  not  foolish. 

The  public  works  and  services  for  the  postwar  period 
hould  be  selected  from  a  shelf  of  blueprints,  prepared 
ing  in  advance,  every  one  of  them  necessary  and  im- 
ortant  for  the  future  of  America.  They  should  carry 
hint  of  make-work  or  charity,  and  the  rates  of  pay 
mid  be  similar  to  those  in  the  regular  wage  market. 
La  Guardia  has  already  accumulated  more  than 
0.000,000  of  such  projects  for  New  York  City— high- 
ridges,  parks,  playgrounds,  hospitals,  civic  improve - 
nts.  Every  local  community  should  be  doing  likewise 
>reparing  useful,  exciting  projects  for  its  own  boys 
en  they  come  marching  home.  The  National  Re- 


Three  Purposes  of  Postwar  Planning 

At  analyzed   by    the   National   Resources    Planning   Board 

1.  Full  Employment 

2.  Security 

3.  Building  America 

September  1942 

In    specific    terms,    the    central    objectives    of   our    postwar 
planning  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  We  must  plan  for  full  employment,  for  maintaining 
the  national  income  at  #100,000,000,000   a    year,    at   least, 
rather  than  to  let  it  slip  back  to   80  or  70  or  60  billion 
dollars   again.     In   other  words,   we  shall   plan   to  balance 
our  national  production-consumption  budget  at  a  high  level 
with   full    employment,    not   at   a    low    level   with   mass  un- 
employment. 

2.  We  must  plan  to  do  this  without  requiring  work  from 
youth  who  should  be  in  school,  the  aged  who  should  be 
relieved  if  they  wish  it,  and  women  who  choose  to  make 
their  contribution  in  the  home;  and  without  asking  anyone 
to    work    regularly    in    mines,    factories,    transportation,    or 
offices  more  than  40  hours  a  week  or  50  weeks  a  year,  or 
to  sacrifice  the  wage  standards  which  have  been  set. 

3.  We  must  plan  to  decentralize  post -emergency  activi- 
ties as  far  as  possible;  to  use  to  the  utmost  our  system  of 
modified  free  enterprise  with  its  voluntary  employment,  its 
special   reward   for  effort,   imagination,   and   improvement, 
its  elasticity  and  competition;  and  to  advance  cooperatively 
under  national   and  governmental    leadership. 

4.  We  must  plan   to   enable   every  human  being   within 
our    boundaries    to    realize    progressively    the    promise    of 
American  life  in  food,  shelter,  clothing,  medical  care,  edu- 
cation, work,  rest,  home  life,  opportunity  to  advance,  ad- 
venture, and  the  basic  freedoms. 

5.  We   must   plan   to   make   Building   America  the    key- 
note of  the  postwar  program;  including  both  development 
of  our  national  resources  to  add  to  the  national  estate,  and 
service    activities,    which    will    increase   the  vitality,   health, 
skill,  productivity,  knowledge,  and  happiness  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  thus  together  end  unemployment  and  add 
to  our  wealth  and  well-being. 
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sources  Planning  Board  was  assisting  local  communities 
to  do  just  this — when  Congress  moved  down  on  it. 

The  place  of  the  federal  government  is  to  help  with 
technical  advice,  and  with  financing.  Actual  construction 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  local  authorities.  For  most 
public  works,  furthermore,  contracts  should  be  let  to 
private  enterprisers,  thus  combining  government  plan 
ning  with  business  operation.  Henry  }.  Kaiser  furnishes 
a  striking  example  of  such  team  work.  He  has  helped 
to  build  Boulder  Dam,  Grand  Coulee,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bridge,  the  Shasta  Dam,  and  now  he  builds  Liberty 
ships  for  the  government.  This  interplay  of  public  and 
private  enterprise  is  a  pattern  with  a  tremendous  future. 

Our  attitude  toward  public  works  should  be  similar 
to  Professor  Carr's.  We  can  say  for  ourselves: 

"We  have  laid  our  plans  to  rebuild  America.  We  are 
going  to  make  this  a  finer  country  than  ever  before.  We 
can  use  all  the  labor  available,  and  more.  For  the  long 
swing,  it  is  the  most  important  kind  of  work  there  is. 
Any  American  may  be  proud  of  his  share  in  helping  to 
achieve  it." 

Such  a  philosophy  is  positive,  not  negative.  It  goes  out 
to  meet  the  future  boldly  and  gladly.  It  does  not  apolo- 
gize for  projects,  trying  to  make  them  look  like  business 
propositions  which  pay  owners  a  monetary  profit.  No. 
The  government  goes  into  its  program  with  an  energy 
similar  to  that  employed  in  going  into  North  Africa;  or 
checking  a  raging  flood  on  the  Ohio  River;  or  halting  the 
bubonic  plague.  Read  Mr.  Nash's  article  and  see  that 
energy  already  working  in  New  Zealand.  [See  page  206.] 

The  government  should  not  only  step  in  as  the  war 
ends,  but  also  it  should  not  demobilize  the  armed  forces 
faster  than  employment  opportunities  open.  It  should 
continue  many  contracts  where  the  product  is  useful — 
like  merchant  ships — thus  holding  war  workers  from 
being  dumped  too  hastily  upon  the  labor  market.  In  a 
broad  sense,  such  action  is  a  kind  of  public  works.  The 
machinery  for  peace  is  being  laid  in  war,  and  we  should 
go  on  using  it. 

111.  The  Part  of  Social  Insurance 

POINT   THREE    ON    THE    POSTWAR    AGENDA   CALLS    FOR    A    COM- 

plete  plan  of  social  security.  The  National  Resources 
Planning  Board  has  provided  this,  both  in  'general  prin- 
ciples and  in  working  detail.  As  Sir  William  Beveridge 
pointed  out,  in  presenting  the  contemporary  British 
plan,  this  is  not  a  direct  solution  of  unemployment.  In- 
directly, however,  it  helps.  It  provides  benefits  for  fric- 
tional  unemployment.  It  holds  the  family  together  in 
emergencies  of  idleness,  and  so  maintains  confidence  and 
hope.  It  releases  a  steady  stream  of  purchasing  power  as 
benefits  are  spent,  thus  providing  a  dependable  market  OD 
which  Businessmen  can  count. 


IN  THE  ARTICLES   WHICH    FOLLOW,  SPECIFIC   TECHNIQUES   ARE 

explored  and  advocated  that  give  a  vision  of  the  mighty 
tasks  which  lie  before  us  in  rebuilding  America.  It  i$ 
high  time  that  the  debate  on  them  should  begin. 

We  have  learned  to  our  cost  that  democracies  move 
slowly.  If  the  postwar  count  of  the  idle  mounts,  as  it  did 
in  the  1930's,  that  will  not  merely  be  a  measure  of  eco- 
nomic waste  and  monetary  loss.  It  will  be  a  measure  of 
the  disintegration  of  American  life.  Full  employment 
is  going  to  be  the  test  of  the  survival  of  our  democracy. 
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PEOPLE  REMEMBER  THE  HARD  TIMES 


THE  WORK  RELIEF  LINES 


Brown  Brothers 


AND  THE  APPLE  SELLERS 


3-Day  and  the  Change -Over 


[\  (  RUCIAL  MONTHS 


A.   F.  HINRICHS 


What  Demobilization  Day  and  the  conversion  of  plants  and  agencies  to  a 
peacetime  footing  will  mean  to  American  workers  and  communities;  why 
we  must  prepare  now  for  the  "months  of  movement"  after  war  ends: — 
by  the  acting  commissioner  of  labor  statistics,  J7.  5.  Department  of  Labor. 


WHISTLE  BLOWS  HANK  SMITH  AND  ToNY  SALVATORE 

y  down  their  tools  in  a  shipyard  in  the  Pacific  North- 
:st.  They  are  two  of  many  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
ncd  the  effort  to  win  the  war  on  the  production  line. 
These  workers  have  many  things  in  common  today:  a 
mmon  interest  in  winning  the  war;  a  common  interest 
making  the  job  of  their  fighting  brothers,  sons,  and 
usins  easier  and  more  certain;  a  common  experience  of 
:onvenience  and  hard  living  in  congested  war  industry 
iters.  They  come  from  die  most  diverse  backgrounds, 
ank  Smith  used  to  be  a  carpenter,  and  a  good  one,  in  a 
»all  midwestern  town.  Tony  Salvatore  was  a  garage 
rchanic  in  New  York  City.  Many  of  their  fellow  work- 
;  had  lived  either  in  Washington  or  Oregon  for  many 
irs,  but  few  had  worked  in  a  shipyard  before  the  war. 
Tony  and  Hank  and  all  their  fellow  workers  know 
it  we  cannot  go  on  forever  building  fourteen  to  twenty 
llion  tons  of  merchant  shipping  each  year.  They  there- 
•e  have  in  common  a  real  but  somewhat  vague  appre- 

tnsion  as  to  what  will  happen  to  them  when  the  war  is 
Many  of  them  share  the  fatalism  of  the  soldier  in 

t    foxhole.  Each  knows  that  men  will  be  hit  but  each 

believe  that  he  will  not  be  the  one.  A  surprisingly 

ge  proportion  of  those  men  filing  out  through  the  ship- 

•d  gates  believe  that  they  will  continue  to  have  a  job— - 

:n  this  job — after  the  war  is  over. 

.«LY   TWO  THOUSAND  MILES  AWAY   IN   AN   AIRPLANE   FAC- 

y  that  has  sprung  up  in  the  heart  of  the  continent,  Mrs. 
ward  Jones  is  learning  to  be  a  welder.  There  are  still 
ot  of  men  in  the  factory,  but  most  of  the  workers  now 
ng  hired  are  women.  Many  of  them,  like  Mrs.  Jones, 
d  only  a  casual  work  experience  before  they  married; 
icrs  are  as  used  to  the  time-clock  as  Tony. 

I  The  problems  to  be  faced  by  the  communities  in  which 
>!•  munitions  industries  are  located  are  as  distinctive  as 

II  problems  of  the  individuals.  Pittsburgh  is  booming  to- 
ri..  After  the  war  Pittsburgh's  well-being  will  depend 
u  m  the  construction  industry,  the  automobile  industry, 

d  the  volume  of  capital  exports.  If  the  nation  is  prosper- 
Pittsburgh  will  be  too.  If  not,  nothing  that  Pittsburgh 

Lne  can  do  will  enable  all  the  people  now  working  there 

'keep  dieir  jobs, 
n  a  narrow  valley  in  western  Virginia,  out  on  the 

Usas  plains,  in  dozens  of  other  remote  communities, 

igc  establishments  have  gone  up  for  the  manufacture  of 
Bokeless  powder  and  high  explosives,  for  bag  loading 
•H  shell  loading.  In  each  case  a  country  town  has  grown 
b  the  thousands.  There  arc  new  garages  and  hot  dog 
Knds,  trailer  towns  and  housing  projects.  The  workers 


in  these  isolated  plants  realize  more  clearly  perhaps  than 
any  others  that  they  will  have  to  seek  new  jobs  when  the 
war  is  won.  Many  of  them  think  they  will  get  jobs  in 
the  booming  service  industries  of  the  community  without 
necessarily  asking  whether  these  industries  will  be  hiring 
or  laying  off  when  the  big  plant  shuts  down. 

In  camps  across  the  country  and  scattered  around  the 
world  are  the  millions  of  men  in  uniform,  sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  and  sons  of  recent  immigrants. 
Some  were  students,  but  more  had  jobs  when  they  entered 
the  armed  forces.  They  have  a  job  today  and  most  of 
their  thought  and  energy  is  given  to  it.  They  have  been 
promised,  however,  that  a  civilian  job  will  be  waiting  for 
them  when  the  war  is  won. 

But  what  job?  What  of  the  steelworkers  and  textile 
workers  and  of  the  men  from  the  automobile  plants? 
What,  above  all,  of  the  men  who  left  shipyards  and  air- 
plane factories?  Will  their  jobs  be  there  when  they 
return?  Will  they  all  want  to  get  back  to  the  particular 
job  they  had  before? 

We  must  not  forget  these  living  people  and  real  towns 
when  we  discuss  the  problems  of  the  change-over  period 
in  the  first  six  months  after  the  close  of  the  war.  If  we 
firmly  resolve  not  to  forget  that  we  are  talking  about 
human  beings,  no  two  of  whom  face  exactly  the  same 
problem,  we  may  perhaps  venture  to  speak  in  broad  terms 
of  the  character  of  the  change-over  problem.  Actually  one 
of  the  most  important  things  that  we  have  gained  with 
respect  to  the  mechanics  of  the  conversion  of  our  economy 
from  peacetime  to  war,  has  been  the  capacity  to  foresee 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem  in  fairly  precise  terms  in 
order  to  ease  the  strains  through  better  planning. 

The  Magnitude  of  the  Problem 

WHEN  THE  WAR  is  WON,  SOMEWHAT  MORE  THAN  60,000,000 
people  will  have  jobs  or  be  in  the  armed  forces.  If  the 
war  ends  in  the  summertime,  perhaps  three  million  more 
will  be  engaged  in  meeting  agriculture's  seasonal  peak. 
Whenever  the  war  ends,  very  few  people  will  be  unem- 
ployed and  comparatively  few  of  those  will  have  been 
unemployed  for  any  length  of  time.  Some  6,000,000  people 
will  be  working  who  would  not  have  sought  work  under 
normal  circumstances.  More  than  half  of  these  will  be 
women,  many  of  them  married  women  with  grown  chil- 
dren and  under  no  compulsion  to  withdraw  from  the 
labor  market.  The  next  largest  group  will  be  students, 
out  of  school  voluntarily  or  under  the  selective  service, 
to  take  war  jobs.  Least  numerous  will  be  workers  beyond 
the  normal  retirement  age. 
From  the  armed  forces,  the  civilian  establishments  of 
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the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  the  wartime  emergency 
agencies,  workers  will  stream  to  places  where  peacetime 
jobs  are  available.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  employment  will  almost  have  ceased  in  the  consumer 
durable  goods  industries,  and  will  be  abnormally  low  in 
the  construction  industry,  in  trade,  and  in  a  host  of  rela- 
tively low  wage  occupations  that  will  survive  the  war  only 
with  great  difficulty. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  months  immediately  following 
the  end  of  the  war  will  be  months  of  occupational  shifts 
and  geographical  migrations  unprecedented  in  their  rapid- 
ity. No  one  can  foresee  now  precisely  how  rapid  these 
shifts  will  be.  Curtailment  of  munitions  production  with- 
in a  few  months  after  the  close  of  the  war  will  be  a 
physical  necessity,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  because  we 
shall  lack  warehouse  space  in  which  to  store  the  flood  of 
goods  produced  to  maintain  eleven  or  twelve  million 
servicemen  under  combat  conditions. 

Nor  do  we  know,  at  this  time,  the  size  of  the  armed 
forces  required  in  the  postwar  years.  But  however  large, 
the  number  to  be  demobilized  will  be  many  millions 
larger.  Clearly,  it  is  necessary  to  plan  the  rate  of  de- 
mobilization. This  does  not  mean  that  it  is  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  men  should  be  held  in  the  armed  services 
until  they  can  be  placed  in  a  regular  peacetime  job.  Many 
of  the  problems  involved  are  problems  of  fundamental 
political  policy,  not  to  be  decided  by  research  workers  or 
by  paper  planners.  The  establishment  of  a  Senate  com-1 
mittee  to  consider  this  problem  among  others  is  perhaps 
the  most  encouraging  development  that  has  occurred  in 
the  field  of  postwar  planning. 

Contraction  of  the  Labor  Market 

A  GREAT  MANY  INDIVIDUALS  WILL  LEAVE  THE  LABOR  MARKET 

of  their  own  free  will.  How  many  cannot  be  estimated 
accurately  at  this  time,  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  a 
larger  proportion  of  our  population  will  look  for  work 
after  the  war  than  before. 

The  extent  to  which  young  people  now  in  the  labor 
force  or  in  the  armed  forces  return  to  school  in  the  im- 
mediate postwar  period  may  depend  in  large  part  upon 
the  establishment  of  mechanisms  to  encourage  them  in 
this  direction.  The  last  war's  experience  with  soldiers 
stationed  abroad  and  the  National  Youth  Administration 
student  aid  program  supply  useful  patterns.  It  will  de- 
pend also  upon  the  awareness  of  these  youths  as  to  the 
value  of  formal  education.  To  meet  their  needs  it  may  be 
necessary  to  adapt  educational  processes  to  students  who 
have  had  experiences  that  mature  them  beyond  the  level 
which  our  high  school  and  college  groups  heretofore 
have  achieved. 

While  we  cannot  tell  how  many  young  people  will  go 
back  to  school  from  jobs  or  from  the  army,  we  do  know 
that  it  will  be  necessary  quickly  to  turn  off  the  forced 
draft  that  is  sucking  youngsters  into  the  wartime  labor 
market.  If  young  people  in  school  revert  to  their  prewar 
attitudes  within  two  years,  the  effect  of  wartime  with- 
drawals on  the  size  of  the  labor  force  will  be  erased,  for 
all  of  these  youths  normally  would  have  been  workers  by 
that  time.  The  labor  force  will  remain  abnormally  large 
only  if  youngsters  continue  to  leave  school  prematurely. 

With  respect  to  the  retirement  of  older  workers  a 
mechanism  already  exists  in  old  age  and  survivors'  insur- 
ance. Liberalization  of  the  terms  will  hasten  the  rate  of 
retirement.  The  greatest  uncertainty  with  respect  to  the 


number  of  people  who  will  voluntarily  give  up  their  ji 
probably  attaches  to  the  women,  drawn  into  the  lal 
force  during  the  war.  [See  page  182.] 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  no  mech 
ism  which  can  be  applied  to  force  the  selective  withdra\ 
of  individuals  from  the  labor  force.  Withdrawals  fr< 
the  labor  force  must  affect  individuals;  they  are  i 
statistical  aggregates.  Which  particular  individuals  c 
tributed  to  the  abnormal  growth  of  the  labor  force  we 
not  know  and  cannot  determine.  Nor  can  any  method 
forced  retirement  be  devised  to  give  even  an  approxii 
tion  of  social  justice  in  the  contraction  of  the  labor  marl 

Economic  conditions  themselves  influence  the  size 
the  labor  force.  Persistent  inability  to  find  jobs  seems 
drive  people  out  of  the  labor  market  but  not  in  very  gr 
numbers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  unempl 
ment  in  a  family  induces  members  of  the  family  w 
ordinarily  would  not  work  to  seek  jobs.  In  general, 
latter  force  seems  to  be  the  stronger  of  the  two.  If,  the 
fore,  people  believe  that  the  postwar  period  is  likely  to 
one  of  serious  unemployment,  many  women  will  h 
onto  their  jobs  as  long  as  they  can  or  seek  other  jobs, 
program  that  assures  an  opportunity  for  normal  fan- 
living  will  of  itself  reduce  the  size  of  the  labor  foi 

Outlook  for  Employment 

JUST    AS    WE    CANNOT    FORECAST    AT    THIS    TIME   THE    PREC 

size  of  the  postwar  labor  force  but  can  clearly  sense 
general  characteristics,  so  also  we  can  establish  the  gene 
outlook  for  employment  in  the  immediate  postwar  peri 
The  areas  of  contraction  will  be  chiefly  in  connection  w 
the  armed  forces,  munitions  production,  and  emerge) 
government  employment.   The  extent  and  speed  of 
contraction  will  be  a  direct  reflection  of  public  pol 
Insofar  as  we  make  up  our  minds  what  we  intend  to 
we  can  determine  the  scale  of  displacement — provi< 
only  that,  once  the  public  has  made  up  its  mind  wha 
wants,  there  is  detailed  political  implementation  of 
program. 

The  two  chief  areas  of  expanding  employment  will 
the  construction  industry  and  all  consumer  goods  inc 
tries.  There  will  be  a  huge  reservoir  of  dammed 
spending  power.  At  the  close  of  the  war  practically 
employables  will  be  fully  employed,  yet  living  at  le' 
almost  incredibly  low  in  relation  to  their  current  earnii 
The  only  bar  to  a  rush  of  consumer  buying  would  be 
unprecedented  financial  panic  which  would  induce  c 
sumers  to  hoard  every  dollar  they  could  lay  their  ha 
on.  There  will  be  a  continued  expansion  of  employm 
in  trade  and  the  service  industries  if  consumer  spend 
is  maintained  at  the  levels  that  seem  probable.  There  ' 
be  little  or  no  expansion  of  employment  in  mines,  tr; 
portation  or  public  utilities. 

The  chief  uncertainty  attaches  to  the  volume  of  proc 
tion  of  industrial  equipment.  On  the  whole,  it  app< 
probable  that  a  pent-up  demand  for  capital  replacerm 
will  result  in  a  large  volume  of  orders  at  the  close  of 
war  and  will  stimulate  general  recovery  in  the  twelve 
eighteen  months  following  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

Since  the  public  temper  is  likely  to  be  an  import 
factor  in  the  rate  of  recovery  both  in  the  consumer  go 
and  industrial  equipment  industries,  it  is  highly  desir: 
that  the  public  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  will 
full  employment.  There  will  be  fewer  people  looking 
work,  if  work  is  to  be  had.  (Continued  on  page  'i- 
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WORK  AND  WAGES  IN  FULL  SWING 


Consolidated  Aircraft  Corporation 


OUTGOING  SHIFT  AT  AIR  PLANT 


Rothstcin  for  FSA 


INCOMING  SHIFT  AT  STEEL  MILL 


Earn,  Spend,  and  Develop  More  Wori 


LONG  RUN   PLANS 


SAMUEL  S.   PEL 


The  challenge  of  an  American  employer  who  long  since,  in  his  own  plan 
not  only  cut  down  the  working  day  and  week,  but  rounded  out  the  workin 
year: — by  the  president  of  Pels  &  Co.,  author  of  "This  Changing  World. 


"Nature  lays  her  cards  on  the  table 
And  waits  for  developing  man  to  read  them." 

MAN'S  GREATEST  PROGRESS  COMES  WITH  THE  GRADUAL  UNFOLD- 

ing  of  his  brain  powers.  Science  and  research  have  helped 
him  break  through  age-old  habits  that  shrink  from 
change.  As  he  masters  one  problem  after  another,  each 
makes  the  next  less  difficult.  There's  hope  in  this  because 
two  cards  have  long  confronted  us  on  Nature's  table  that 
desperately  need  reading.  These  are  War  and  Poverty. 
However  far  apart  they  look,  turn  them  face  up  and  we 
find  problems  that  belong  to  the  same  suit. 

The  root  cause  of  war,  as  I  see  it,  is  not  the  machination 
of  money  powers  or  of  munition  makers,  neither  political 
ambition  nor  a  common  longing  to  fight.  Rather,  modern 
wars  have  been  due  basically  to  unjust  and  devastating 
living  conditions.  When  people  feel  that  their  lot  cannot 
be  worsened  and  have  lost  hope,  they  are  ready  to  respond 
to  promises,  however  false. 

The  Germans  who  surrendered  their  rights  and  their 
liberties  to  the  dictator  were  hard-pressed,  and  were 
promised  everything.  They  suffered  for  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  for  work  and  a  vital  interest  in  life.  Hitler  would 
not  have  gone  far  if,  following  the  first  World  War,  Re- 
publican Germany  had  not  been  stripped  of  any  prospect 
of  prosperity.  Many  of  the  younger  men  and  women  who 
rallied  to  him  had  never  known  steady  employment  and 
earnings.  The  situation  was  charged  with  dynamite. 

In  those  years  we  longed  for  peace,  we  talked  of  it, 
worked  for  it;  but  our  efforts  were  largely  superficial 
because  mankind  never  can  depend  on  peace  until 
degradation  and  injustice  are  routed  out  directly.  Those 
same  years  witnessed  scathing  assaults  on  democracy  as  a 
principle  of  life  and  labor.  Looking  back,  the  most 
serious  charge  that  can  be  lodged  against  democrats  is 
our  failure  to  help  remove  the  causes  of  such  daily  grind- 
ing discontent  as  supplied  tinder  for  Nazi  hatred  and 
aggression. 

Backgrounds 

THIS  THREAT  HAS  RECURRED  IN  NEW  AND  MASS  FORMS  SINCE 

the  spread  of  industrialism.  True,  dire  want  had  been 
with  us  since  man  first  made  his  appearance  on  earth,  but 
little  has  been  done  to  eradicate  it.  One  generation  after 
another,  those  who  "had" — those  with  power  to  act — were 
lackadaisical  in  the  matter,  or  bemused  by  their  belief  that, 
socially  and  economically,  they  were  benefited  by  the 
status  quo. 

True,  also,  the  general  run  of  men  and  women  are 
endowed  with  capacity  for  thought  and  are  spurred  by 
the  possibility  of  putting  it  into  practical  action.  That  is 
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democracy.   But  from  the  first,  thought  has  been  subje 
to  emotions — among  them  fear,  hatred,  greed,  pride  < 
position,  love  of  control.  In  the  course  of  time,  with  tl 
long,  slow  tutelage  of  experience  and  the  upward  trend 
civilization,  reason  has  gained  ground  over  emotion. 

Thus  the  stiff  lessons  of  the  depression  in  the  1930 
and  now  of  war  in  the  1940's,  have  spurred  more  serioi 
consideration  than  ever  before  of  the  economic  found 
tions  of  democracy.    Here  in  the  United  States,  gre 
numbers,  employers  as  well  as  workers,  now  grasp  th 
ours  is  the  most  favored  country  in  existence  to  take  tl 
lead  in  concerting  efforts  to  down  unemployment,  and 
down  it  as  one  means  to  get  rid  of  the  twin  plagues 
poverty  and  war. 

Foregrounds 

DEMOCRACY,  WITH  us,  is  NOT  ONLY  A  PREFERRED  MET» 
of  government  but  carries  with  it  vast  common  oblig 
tions,  and  to  my  mind  the  first  of  these  comes  close  to  d 
question  we  are  discussing.  When  the  everyday  necessiti 
of  life  cannot  be  adequately  supplied  by  a  family's  ear 
ings — in  terms  of  Detroit  no  less  than  the  Dust  Bowl 
it  puts  a  damper  on  the  American  urge  to  get  on  in  lit 
Without  occupation,  initiative  no  less  than  self-reliance 
undercut.  Our  modern  want  is  for  work  and  wages. 

The  powerful  daily  urge  to  eat,  to  combat  the  stingii 
weather,  to  have  a  decent  family  livelihood,  is  ever  prese 
in  the  thoughts  of  those  who  are  without  work,  have  b 
a  tiny  income,  or  none  at  all.  If,  across  the  street,  the 
are  great  stores  of  food  and  other  necessities,  neither  yc 
nor  I  nor  any  one  else  can  get  them  without  money,  < 
credit,  or  some  other  valuable  asset  to  exchange.  If  we  ( 
not  have  such  assets,  we  must  (in  order  to  live)  fir 
them  through  earning,  through  borrowing,  through  cha 
ity  or  public  relief,  through  stealing  or  some  violei 
overthrow  in  the  scheme  of  things.  And  up  and  dow 
the  street  of  the  nations,  the  fear  of  starvation  has  prov< 
stronger  than  the  fear  of  war. 

Yet  out  of  the  welter  of  the  present  conflict  and  on 
scale  never  before  approached,  has  come  deliberate  at 
widespread  war  on  civilians.  Historically,  military  oper 
tions  have  focused  on  the  destruction  of  soldiers,  of  shi| 
and  strongholds  and  enemy  property.  Today,  non-con 
batants — men,  women  and  children — suffer  the  full  brui 
of  blitzkrieg  launched  to  break  their  morale.  Crimin 
aggressors,  thus,  have  borne  witness  to  the  truth  that  tl 
peoples  themselves  may  have  the  last  say.  That  is  why 
believe  that  another  and  unexpected  outcome  is  brewin 
— something  which  is  not  only  driving  the  horrors  of  w; 
close  home  to  people  but  may  convince  them  that  th< 
have  a  recourse  for  prevention  within  their  reach. 

SURVEY     GRAPHI 


Work  and  Earnings 

THIS  RECOURSE  IS  BOUND  UP  IN  THE  VAST  BUT  SUBTLE  CHANGES 

wrought  by  our  relatively  new  scheme  of  livelihood,  the 
opportunities  in  which  arc  part  of  the  American  dream, 
the  dangers  in  which  were  not  fully  recognized  until  the 
twentieth  century.  Steam  and  electricity,  applied  to  ma- 
chinery, have  been  brought  to  do  much  of  the  work 
performed  earlier  and  less  precisely  by  muscles  and  hands, 
recently,  improvements  in  management  have  further 
cut  the  number  of  workers  required  to  do  the  job. 

1  low  the  need  and  demand  for  direct  human  effort  has 
diminished  can  be  put  in  terms  of  the  oldest  of  all  callings. 
A  hundred  years  ago,  we  arc  told,  every  eight  people  out  of 
ten  had  to  work  on  the  soil  in  order  to  produce  food  for 
themselves  and  for  the  other  two.  Today  that  proportion  is 
evcrsed.  About  two  people  out  of  every  ten   now  supply 
ood  for  the  whole  ten.  Workers  released  from  farming  must 
ry  to  find  footholds  elsewhere,  or  become  just  units  in  mir 
ratory  labor  camps. 

Shifts  of  this  sort,  repeated  in  all  the  vocations,  played 
heir  part  in  the  worklessness  which  spread  the  world 
over,  and  touched  bottom  in  the  depression  of  the  1930's. 
Jack  in  the  hard  times,  we  told  each  other  that  "The 
only  cure  for  unemployment  is  work,"  and  were  met  with 
the  stock  reply,  "Where  is  work  to  be  found?"    Since 
hen,  war  has  put  all  effective  labor  to  use  in  belligerent 
nations.  But  in  normal  times  we  must  find  new  employ- 
ment— or  make  it — not  for  the  purpose  of  defense  or 
destruction,  but,  in  a  very  specific  sense,  as  the  ground- 
work without  which  democracy  as  we  know  it  is  bound 
to  cave  in. 

Hitherto,  over  the  ages,  there  had  always  been  a  short- 
jge  in  production.  Today  the  capacity  is  ours  to  produce 
all  we  want  and  more;  but  products  are  useless  and 
wasteful  if  consumers  are  unable  to  buy  and  use  them. 
Notwithstanding  this  the  old  cry  goes  up  for  more  pro- 
duction as  an  answer  to  unemployment.  The  fact  is  that 
overproduction  with  no  outlet  is  absurd.  The  only  answer, 
as  I  see  it,  is  for  consumers  to  have  more  work  and  more 
lings,  to  increase  their  spending,  and  thus  to  enlarge 
basing  power.  It  is  the  demand  for  the  fulfillment  of 
needs  and  desires  of  human  beings  that  we  must  look 
in  the  long  run  to  take  the  place  of  huge  military  pro- 
rients.  Earned  money  is  a  register  alike  of  productive 
consumptive  power;  and  it  is  earned  money,  chan- 
ed  into  civilian  demand,  that  can  keep  our  postwar 
tcm  going. 

When  tens  of  millions  of  men  and  women  arc  released 
the   armed   services  and   from   the   "arsenals   for 
cracy,"   we   shall   face  an  immediate   employment 
blem  of  tremendous  dimensions.  With  our  American 
lius  for  improvisation,  I  am  sanguine  that  we  shall  take 
rgency  measures  to  meet  it.  We  should  be  renegade 
to  unlimber  such  measures;  gratitude  and  patriotism. 
jto  say  nothing  of  group  pressures,  will  spur  us.  The  rub 
whether  or  not  these  arc  to  be  merely  stop-gap  moves 
nd  to  peter  out  when  ardor  lapses  and  other  grim 
ar  realities  shoulder  into  public  concern.  What  we 
is  what  Lincoln  dubbed  an  "enduring  problem,"  call- 
ng  for  long  term  solutions,  and  for  action  from  the  start. 

able  Employment 

|  THIS   PROBLEM    CENTERS    IN    MILLIONS   OF    PEOPLE  WHO   MAY 

be  able  to  live  a  normal  life  because  cash  is  required 


to  exchange  for  needs  and  modest  desires,  and  again  they 
will  be  getting  too  little  of  it.  Their  consequent  worries 
will  be  so  linked  with  their  struggle  to  exist  that  all  ideas 
of  culture  so  essential  for  real  development  will  be  seri- 
ously dimmed.  Here  in  the  United  States  we  have  a 
reputation  for  paying  the  highest  wages  of  any  country, 
but  for  great  numbers  of  unorganized  workers  no  such 
claim  is  valid.  And  to  paraphrase  Lincoln,  "A  govern- 
ment cannot  endure  permanently,  half-prosperous  and 
half-hungry." 

On  the  other  side  of  Nature's  account,  she  has  endowed 
us  with  an  abundance  of  raw  materials  and  the  capacity 
to  draw  -on  the  fertile  earth  in  unlimited  quantities. 
Without  work,  this  wealth  lies  dormant,  but  becomes 
vastly  important  when  fashioned  to  suit  our  purposes. 

We  coil  the  times  good  when  more  wealth  is  produced  and 
more  earnings  go  to  labor  in  the  process.  The  outcome  is  to 
give  work  to  the  unemployed,  to  give  better  wages  to  em- 
ployes, better  dividends  to  employers,  lower  prices  to  con- 
sumers, and  more  purchasing  power  all  around  to  set  that 
process  going  again. 

We  call  the  times  bad  when  millions  of  willing  workers 
are  without  occupational  earnings,  when  billions  of  latent 
wealth  are  passed  by,  but  when  man's  necessities  relendessly 
continue  their  daily  demand.  Those  who  have  no  earnings 
or  but  little,  are  not  adding  wealth  to  the  nation  but  de- 
creasing it. 

In  the  decades  that  follow  the  war,  it  will  be  ours  to 
choose  between  good  times  and  bad.  Production  will  be 
ready  to  develop  more  wealth.  Idle  capital  will  be  ready 
for  active  use'.  Raw  materials  will  be  ready,  awaiting  the 
workers.  Labor  will  be  ready  and  eager  to  do  its  share. 
Consumers  will  be  ready  and  anxious  for  more  earnings. 
But  if  we  let  things  drift,  sufficient  earning  power  will  be 
missing.  And  without  it  the  whole  economic  machinery 
will  develop  frictions,  will  slow  down  and  stall  like  a 
motor  that  lacks  gas,  oil,  and  the  spark  plugs  that  stand 
for  initiative. 

There  are  two  types  of  organized  endeavor  which,  if 
we  make  the  most  of  them,  will  furnish  work  and  earn- 
ings to  the  seeking  multitude. 

I.  Free  Enterprise 

THE   FIRST,   WHICH   I    SHALL  DESIGNATE  TYPE   I,   IS   KEPT  IN 

active  competition  by  the  motive  power  of  money  profits. 
Catering  as  it  does  in  normal  times  to  the  needs  of  con- 
sumers, of  everybody,  it  becomes  the  source,  through  its 
widespread  operations,  of  the  greatest  volume  of  work  and 
earnings. 

American  business  is  by  no  means  unmindful  of  the 
times  ahead.  Blueprints  are  taking  shape  in  drafting 
rooms;  postwar  materials,  designs,  orders  are  on  the 
agenda  of  management.  Organizations  old  and  new,  spe- 
cialized and  general,  are  broaching  practical  plans.  More 
than  that,  new  opportunities  for  enterprise  are  opening  up, 
thanks  to  the  diffusion  of  science,  linked  with  the  growth 
of  research  enthusiasm  and,  also,  the  spur  of  war  itself. 
New  ideas,  new  methods,  new  materials  come  forward 
constantly  followed  by  offerings  of  new  enticing  articles. 
But  millions  of  people  on  the  ragged  edge  can  only  buy 
them  if  they  cut  out  something  else  which  may  be  of  more 
real  importance  to  them.  Manufacturing  establishments 
could  turn  out  twice  as  much  of  our  staple  products  as  in 
the  past.  But  what  good  would  that  do  if  there  should  be 
little  money  in  consumer's  pockets?  There  will  be  this 
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lag  unless  the  country  sets  more  people  to  work  and  until 
more  families  have  a  larger,  steadier  flow  of  wages  to 
spend.  The  call  is  for  wider  enterprise  than  we  can  look 
for  solely  from  the  profit  motive. 

II.  Common  Enterprise 

THIS    BRINGS    US    TO    TYPE    II    OF    ORGANIZED    ENDEAVOR    TO 

furnish  earnings.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  badly  needed 
work  to  be  done  to  which  the  world  has  given  but 
secondary  attention.  This  work  hangs  on  public  and 
cooperative  motives  and  produces  real  if  largely  indivisible 
wealth.  It  is  made  up  of  an  expanding  range  of  public 
undertakings  in  education,  better  housing,  improved  roads, 
and  a  multitude  of  other  fields.  Let  us  look  at  the  open- 
ings for  work  in  Type  II. 

Food,  again  for  example,  is  a  primary  need  in  all  forms 
of  life  down  to  the  single  cell.  The  history  of  war  goes  back 
to  tribes  that  found  their  lands  had  lost  fertility;  abandoned 
them  and  tried  to  take  possession  of  their  neighbor's.  The 
condition  they  had  let  their  soil  get  into  was  due  to  ignorance 
and  negligence;  but  even  today,  with  the  wealth  of  a  New 
World  under  the  feet  of  free  men  and  free  enterprise,  we 
are  reminded  that  "if  the  United  States  continues  its  past 
methods,  the  land  of  this  country  in  a  hundred  years  will  be 
almost  barren." 

We  have  made  promising  beginnings,  but  there  is  vast 
common  work  still  to  be  done  if  we  are  to  save  land  from 
erosion  and  prevent  floods,  to  reclaim  waste  tracts  and  pre- 
vent forest  fires. 

To  absorb  unemployment,  we  must  resort  to  both  types 
of  organized  effort.  They  do  not  conflict  but  reinforce 
each  other.  Every  time  unemployed  workers  are  taken  on 
through  either,  business  gains  by  the  additional  demand 
for  its  products;  labor  gains  by  the  cumulative  demand  for 
workers. 

We  are  all  accustomed  to  associate  invention  with  mod- 
ern industrial  activities,  but  have  been  slower  to  seize  its 
possibilities  in  the  field  I  have  called  common  enterprise. 
Roads,  harbor  improvements,  canals,  public  schools  and 
public  buildings  are  familiar  to  us.  TVA,  Boulder,  Grand 
Coulee,  and  other  great  dams  have  given  us  fresh  proto- 
types in  developing  river  valleys,  not  merely  in  terms  of 
navigation,  irrigation,  power;  but  in  terms  of  rehabilitat- 
ing the  economy  of  whole  watersheds — of  throwing  them 
open  to  a  new  frontiering.  [See  page  201.] 

It  remained,  however,  for.  the  Work  Projects  Ad- 
ministration to  demonstrate,  through  trial  and  error,  dur- 
ing the  depression,  the  only  practical  method  thus  far 
found  to  provide  at  once  work  and  a  measure  of  security 
the  country  over.  We  all  know  how,  following  the 
debacle  of  1929,  mass  unemployment  and  misery  mounted 
alarmingly.  Individuals,  towns,  cities,  states,  one  after  the 
other,  took  unemployment  relief  on  their  shoulders.  The 
burden  was  too  heavy,  the  misery  too  widespread,  and 
responsibility  had  to  be  shifted  to  the  national  government 
by  common  consent. 

The  WPA  pattern  was  new — in  the  large,  and  in  its  varied 
cultural  forms.  Born  of  emergency,  without  precedents  to 
guide,  it  encountered  serious  difficulties  at  one  stage  or  an- 
other. It  met  also  with  the  strong  opposition  and  even  the 
scorn  of  many  citizens  who  saw  its  local  shortcomings  but 
were  blind  to  its  over-all  performance  and  its  potentialities. 
For  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  WPA  was  a  success,  a  great  help 
to  millions  of  people  and  to  the  country  generally.  More,  it 
is  the  outstanding  example  of  a  deliberate  and  flexible  at- 
tempt to  discover  new  sources  of  work  on  a  large  scale. 


Evolved  as  part  of  a  general  relief  plan,  it  was  based  on 
impoverishment.  This  would  be  a  handicap  in  any  broader 
plan  that  might  be  formulated.  But  full  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  all  the  craftsmanship  and  experience  that  have  come 
of  its  "spade  work."  An  offshoot,  the  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration, not  only  has  applied  its  principles  to  a  more 
specialized  field,  but  has  proved  their  soundness  in  a  realistic 
program  in  training  young  people  for  defense  and  war  worL 

The  extension  of  the  WPA  conception  to  the  proper 
care  and  improvement  of  our  natural  resources — land, 
waters,  air — would  open  up  broad  vistas  of  steady  em-, 
ployment  in  the  postwar  years.  Not  only  would  it  provide 
opportunities  for  work,  but  it  would  add  to  the  capital 
wealth  and  national  beauty  of  the  country,  and  to  the 
patriotism  of  its  citizens.  With  the  purchasing  power  it 
would  create,  business  would  be  helped  immensely.  Here 
would  be  a  great  block  of  consumer  demand  which  panics 
would  not  seriously  depress. 

Work  is  an  absolute  necessity.  More  work  must  be 
found.  Of  course,  it  will  cost  money  to  put  such  plans 
into  operation  but  the  investment  is  easily  within  our 
capacity  and  is  a  minor  question  when  compared  with  the 
results. 

The  Pith  of  the  Matter 

ONE  OF  THE  SAFEGUARDS  OF  CITIZENS  IN  A  DEMOCRACY  SHOULD 

be  a  guarantee  of  the  opportunity  to  obtain  work.  Under 
modern  conditions  this  may  be  even  more  important  than 
some  of  our  constitutional  liberties  because  of  the  wither- 
ing effect  of  the  fear  of  unemployment  on  the  daily  life 
and  thought  of  the  millions.  More  and  more,  it  has  come 
to  be  regarded  by  our  people  as  a  right.  To  question  it  is 
to  question  democracy. 

My  thinking  along  these  lines  was  refreshed  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  message  to  Congress  in  March  of  1941, 
transmitting  a  report  of  the  National  Resources  Planning 
Board.  This  report  was  devoted  primarily  to  how  we 
might  find  employment  during  the  transition  to  peace- 
time, but  it  also  carried  the  germ  of  permanency  and  the 
need  for  a  broad  continuing  study  of  efforts  to  minimize 
unemployment  and  poverty.  In  addition  to  projects  for 
flood  control,  forestation,  soil  erosion,  roads,  bridges,  pub- 
lic buildings,  and  like  physical  benefits,  the  emphasis  was 
laid  on  health,  housing,  educational  and  cultural  facilities. 
To  my  mind,  it  would  be  nothing  short  of  a  calamity  for 
Congress  to  cut  short  the  exploratory  work  of  this  board. 

There  is  no  reason  why  recognition  of  the  right  to  work 
should  look  like  a  distant  dream.  Plenty  of  needed  work 
can  be  found  as  soon  as  we  rid  ourselves  of  the  impression, 
almost  a  myth,  that  work  done  for  the  betterment  of  the 
country  at  large  is  a  side  issue  and  worthless.  This  is  not 
the  truth.  Public  work,  properly  selected,  is  central  to  the 
well-being  of  the  people,  to  their  contentment,  their 
health,  and  their  future. 

It  would  stir  the  peoples  of  the  world  if  in  the  present 
war  the  democracies  should  come  forward  with  plans  to 
limit  poverty  and  show  practical  preparations  to  carry 
them  out.  A  guarantee  to  furnish  work  would  be  the 
greatest  step  possible  towards  limiting  poverty.  As  unem- 
ployment waned,  the  tendency  to  try  to  settle  national  and 
international  questions  by  force  would  recede  and  in  time 
become  a  last  reluctant  resort  instead  of  the  first.  If  the 
United  States  itself  should  get  rid  of  unemployment,  other 
nations  would  be  constrained  by  their  people  to  follow. 
No  longer  could  they  be  told,  "It  can't  be  done." 
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•art      II.      HUMAN      FORCES     ALONG     THE     AMERICAN      FRONT 


So  the  Willing  Shall  Not  Want 


ELMO  ROPER 

The  "plus"  demanded  of  democracy  by  most  Americans  ot  all  economic 
levels  and  in  all  walks  of  life  is  continuity  of  employment.  So  reports. — 
the  research  director  of  the  Fortune  Surveys  of  Public  Opinion. 


low    FAR    IS    THE    AVERAGE    AMERICAN    COMMITTED   TO    THE 

tainmcnt  and  preservation,  at  least  in  his  own  country, 
E  the  Third  Freedom— freedom  from  want?  How  far 
as  his  preoccupation  with  the  preservation  of  national 
xurity  distracted  his  attention  from  his  own  peacetime 
ronomic  security?  Could  a  reactionary  administration, 
•cmocrat  or  Republican,  turn  back  the  clock  on  social 
•form  ?  Just  how  determined  is  the  common  man  that  he 
'ill  tolerate  no  more  mass  unemployment? 

r  SHOULD  BE  STATED  AT  THE  OUTSET  THAT  THE  AVERAGE  AMER- 

an  thinks  this  war  is  worth  winning  even  though  at  its 
id  his  individual  economic  security  has  not  been  won. 
"here  is  little  of  the  spirit  of  "If  we're  not  going  to  have 
•eedom  from  want  at  the  end  of  the  war,  what  are  we 
ghting  for?"  Most  Americans  are  realistic  enough  to 
now  that  we  would  have  to  put  all  our  energies  into 

inning  the  war,  even  though  the  winning  of  it  gave  us 

>  more  than  the  opportunity  to  start  again  from  scratch 
.  the  quest  for  individual  economic  security. 

Hut  men  fight  better  when  they  feel  they  have  a  lot, 
ither  than  a  little,  to  defend;  when  they  are  hopeful, 
ither  than  hopeless.  It  can  probably  never  be  measured, 
iut  I  feel  sure  that  the  actual  fighting  quality  of  our 
)ldiers  is  better  because  we  entered  the  war  a  hopeful 
id  ;i  relatively  optimistic  people. 

Let's  take  a  brief  look  at  that  side  of  morale  which  is 
mcerncd  with  hopefulness  vs.  hopelessness;  optimism  vs. 
jssimism. 

letting  Ahead:  the  Test  of  Optimism 

i  ST  WAYS  I    KNOW  TO  MEASURE  THIS  ARE  TO  FIND  OUT 

hcilier  n  man  thinks  his  own  opportunities  for  success  in 

fe  are  better  or  worse  than  his  father's  were,  and  to  find 

.it  whether  he  thinks  he  is  living  in  what  is  still  a  land 

it  opportunity,  or  one  which  is  static.  One  other 

le  clue  is  to  find  out  whether  he  thinks  some  of 

lungs  he  wants  to  have  happen  have  a  reasonably 

ood  chance  of  happening.  Late  in  1939,  before  I  was  sure 

re  going  to  be  in  the  war,  this  question  was  asked 

nd  these  results  were  obtained: 

Do  you  think  your  opportunities  to  succeed  art  belter  than. 
'  not  af  good  as,  those  your  father  had? 

Better  60.7 

Noc   as   good  20.0 

Same  12.1 

Not  comparable  2.5 

Don't   know  4.7 

lear  in  mind  these  replies  came  from  a  true  cross  section 
i  f  the  United  States — from  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich. 
jst   .1   few  months  before  that  we  had  asked  a  cross 
ret  ion  of  the  people  this  question — with  these  results: 


Do  you  believe: 
That  the  great  age  of  economic  expansion  and  opportunity 

in    the   United   States   is   over?  13.1 

or 

That  American  industry  can  create  a  comparable  expan- 
sion and  opportunity  in  the  future  71.7 
Don't   know  15.2 

ONLY  A  FIFTH  BELIEVED  THEIR  PERSONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR 
success  were  less  than  they  had  been  a  generation  before, 
and  even  less  than  that  were  willing  to  "write  down" 
the  opportunities  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

In  May  of  1942 — with  the  war  five  month  along — we 
tried  to  get  no  more  than  bare  clues  as  to  how  much 
fundamental  change  people  thought  might  be  worked  in 
our  economy  by  the  war.  First  we  asked  which  of  six 
things  they  thought  should  happen,  and  then  whkh  they 
thought  would  happen. 

After  the  war  Is  over,  do  you   think  the  government  should 

(will)   own  and  operate  ,  only  regulate  them,  or  leave 

them  entirely  alone? 


n    and    "ffiiHt 
Will 


Telephone  companies 

Banks 

Automobile  companies 

Coal   mines 

Grocery    stores 

Railroads 


Should 

73. 
8.3 
2.9 
8.5 
2.2 
10.6 


8.2 
8.3 
4.5 
7.9 
3.1 
10.3 


Should 

31.7 
56.5 
24.2 
37.3 
25.2 
36.9 


will 
35.9 
56.4 
30.1 
39.1 
24.6 
40.9 


Note  that,  by  and  large,  people  were  hopeful  enough  to 
expect  what  they  hoped  should  happen  would  happen. 

The  three  sets  of  figures  I  have  quoted  do  more  than 
provide  evidence  that  we  are  a  hopeful  and  optimistic 
people — and  not  a  self-pitying  one,  convinced  that  oppor- 
tunities for  success  in  life  are  denied  us;  they  give  some 
very  meager  clues  as  to  the  kind  of  an  America  we  want 
to  have.  They  do  not,  of  course,  tell  the  whole  story. 
There  was  no  assurance,  for  example,  that  the  United 
States  would  not  again  have  widespread  unemployment. 

Confidence  in  the  American  Scheme 
RESULTS  OF  OTHER  STUDIES  DURING  THE  PAST  FEW  YEARS 
have  shown  us  that  we  are  pretty  well  satisfied  with  the 
basic  features  of  our  form  of  government.  They  show 
we  do  not  believe  that  communism,  or  socialism,  or 
fascism,  or  any  other  form  of  government  can  provide  us 
with  anything  better  than  can  be  achieved  within  the 
framework  of  our  constitution.  All  of  us  may  not  know 
fully  how  a  "representative  democracy"  works,  but  we've 
got  a  lot  of  faith  in  it — and  not  just  blind  faith  either. 
We  know  some  of  the  things  that  a  democracy  means  to 
its  people;  we  think  our  constitution  is  a  good  enough 
Magna  Carta  to  start  with;  we  believe  in  private  owner- 

•This  is  admittedly  subject  to  interpretation ;  some  who  »ay  "regulate" 
mean  "regulate  more  than  now  regulated." 
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ship  of  property  and  industry;  we  believe  in  the  capitalis- 
tic system. 

There  is  one  question  our  surveys  have  asked  of  the 
people  and  various  segments  of  the  population  many 
times.  The  answers  we  had  from  the  entire  population 
and  from  three  interesting  groups  in  it  arc: 

Which  of  the  following  most  nearly  represents  your  opinion 
of  the  American  form  of  government? 

High 

Entire  Factory          School 

population      Farmers  labor 

Our  form  of  government 
based  on  the  constitution 
is  as  near  perfect  as  it  can 
be  and  no  important 
changes  should  be  made  64.2  57.8  68.2 

The  constitution  has 
served  its  purpose  well, 
but  it  has  not  kept  up 
with  the  times  and  should 
be  thoroughly  revised  to 

19.2  24.0  23.7 


students 


54.0 


fit    present   day    needs 

The  systems  of  private 
capitalism  and  democracy 
are  breaking  down  and 
we  might  as  well  accept 
the  fact  that  sooner  or 
later  we  will  have  to  have 
a  new  form  of  government 

Don't   know 


39.6 


5.2 

11.4 


5.8 
12.4 


4.1 
2.3 


Admittedly,  we  cannot  know  just  what  changes  are  in  the 
minds  of  all  those  who  selected  the  first  category;  maybe  some 
would  want  changes  which  might  seem  very  "important" 
indeed  to  others.  Nor  do  we  know  how  far  some  in  the 
second  category  would  go  with  their  "thorough  revision."  But 
it  is  plain  that  only  a  very  small  minority  start  with  the  as- 
sumption that  our  present  way  of  life  cannot  provide  the 
framework  within  which  to  make  necessary  changes. 

The  following  table  shows  how  sharply  people  differen- 
tiate between  some  of  the  things  a  government,  as  op- 
posed to  private  industry,  might  do. 

On  the  following  things  we  have  found  that  people  differ  as  to 
the  degree  to  which  government  should  function.  Do  you  think 
that  the  government  should: 

Don't 
know  or 
I"  Some  \one  depends 

Operate  all,  some  or  none 
of  the  postal  and  parcel 
post  services  86.9  5.3  3.8  4.0 

Own  and  operate  all,  some 
or  none  of  the  nation's 
hospital  and  medical 
services  14.4  59.2  18.8  7.6 

Own  and  operate  all,  some 
or  none  of  the  country's 
natural  resources,  like 
mines,  forests,  water 
power,  etc.  21.3  33.5  32.9  12.3 

Own  and  operate  all, 
some  or  none  of  the  fac- 
tories producing  the  es- 
sentials of  life,  like  clothes, 
food,  etc.  7.3  14.3  70.0  8.4 

Whether  they  are  right  or  wrong,  our  people  have  a 
genuine  respect  for  the  achievements  of  the  profit  motive: 

There  must  be  strong  incentives  to  cause  a  people  to  develop 
a  country  to  the  prosperous  state  America  has  attained.  Some 
hold  the  desire  to  make  a  profit  has  been  the  strongest  incentive 
responsible  for  this  development.  Do  you  agree  with  this? 


And  as  late  as  May  1942,  the  sky  was  the  limit  as  to  the 
amount  of  money  people  should  be  allowed  to  earn! 

After  the  war,  do  you  think  there  should  be  a  law  /imifinj 
the  amount  of  money  any  individual  is  allowed  to  earn  in  < 
year?  Do  you  believe  there  will  be? 


Yes 
No 
Don't  know 


Should  be 

31.0 
60.3 

7.8 


Will  be 
28.6 

48.3 
23.1 


Yes 

No 

Don't  know 


66.8 
14.4 
18.8 


The  kind  of  an  America  most  Americans  want  is  one 
which  uses  our  present  constitution — possibly  amended 
some — as  a  base;  one  which  is  prepared  to  use  govern- 
ment as  a  tool  of  public  service  but  one  in  which  private 
enterprise  flourishes,  makes  fair  profits  frankly  and  openly 
and  rewards  its  geniuses  with  whatever  they  can  really 
earn. 

Democracy  Plus 

I   FEEL  QUITE  SURE,  HOWEVER,  THAT  SOME  READERS   HAVE  AT 

this  point  formed  a  very  erroneous  idea  as  to  the  desires 
of  the  American  people.  It  is  true  they  feel  that  such  gov- 
ernmental changes  as  are  needed  can  well  come  within 
the  framework  of  the  constitution,  but  the  specific  changes 
they  envisage  are  so  great  and  so  far-reaching  that  cer- 
tainly there  will  be  some  among  us  who  in  a  shocked 
voice  will  cry  out  "unconstitutional!"  Majorities  of  the 
American  people  do  not  want  to  embrace  what  they 
understand  as  socialism,  but  they  do  want  our  capitalistic 
and  democratic  form  of  government  changed  so  that  it 
includes  many  of  the  things  socialists  argue  for;  they 
want  to  keep  capitalism  by  purging  it  of  its  sins;  they 
believe  the  only  cure  democracy  needs  is  more  democracy. 

But  our  people  are  not  willing  to  go  along  with  what 
we've  got  if  democracy  can't  do  something  more  for  them 
than  it  has  done.  The  thing  most  demanded  for  our  coun- 
try by  most  people  of  all  economic  levels  and  in  all  walks 
of  life  is  "continuity  of  employment."  The  specter  of  the 
unemployment  of  the  early  thirties  must,  they  say,  never 
be  repeated  again.  People  who  want  to  work  and  who  are 
willing  and  able  to  work  must  not  be  made  to  suffer  if, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  jobs  are  not  available  to 
them.  It  is  up  to  private  industry  to  provide  these  jobs, 
but  whenever  and  wherever  private  industry  falls  down, 
it  is,  according  to  our  people,  the  firm  and  fixed  obligation 
of  government  to  see  that  every  man  who  cannot  obtain 
a  job  in  private  industry  is  provided  with  wor\. 

Thus,  to  the  people,  the  best  form  of  social  security  is 
the  right  to  work  continuously.  This,  I  submit,  is  not  the 
philosophy  of  a  spoiled  or  pampered  people.  Nor  would  I 
want  to  leave  the  impression  that  our  people  will  be 
satisfied  with  just  "a  job."  They,  also,  demand  good 
wages,  pensions,  shorter  hours,  better  working  conditions, 
vacations  with  pay;  but  these  things  all  come — substan- 
tially in  the  order  listed — in  a  rapidly  descending  order  of 
desire,  after  the  primary  demand  of  the  right  to  worl{. 

As  might  be  expected  when  we  think  of  continuity  of 
employment  as  a  form  of  social  security  and  when  we 
realize  that  it  is  the  number  one  demand  of  our  people, 
we  find  other  forms  of  social  security  also  demanded. 
There  must  be  unemployment  insurance;  there  must  be 
old  age  pensions;  there  must  be  provided,  in  short,  by 
either  industry  or  government  or  both,  an  opportunity 
whereby  every  willing,  able-bodied  citizen  can  work 
under  reasonably  pleasant  conditions  and  at  reasonably 
good  wages  during  the  normal  (Continued  on  page  233) 
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Looking  Ahead 


BEARDSLEY  RUML 

The  relations  of  government  to  business  in  the  postwar  period,  analyzed: — 
by  the  treasurer  of  R.  H.  Macy  and  Co.;  chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York;  proponent  of  the  Ruml  plan  for  pay-as-you-go  income 
taxes. 


LOOKING  AHEAD  MEANS  THINKING  ABOUT  THE  FUTURE;  SUCH 
thinking  must  mean  planning;  the  future  must  mean  the 
posi  war  world,  and  popular  interest  goes  to  show  that 
there  are  few  subjects  on  which  there  would  be  more 
general  agreement  than  that  we  should  begin  now  to  get 
ahead  with  our  postwar  plans. 

In  certain  quarters  there  is  a  prejudice  against  the  word 
"planning,"  which  probably  springs  from  apprehension 
that  it  may  lead  us  into  a  regimented  way  of  life.  Just 
the  opposite  is  the  case.  Regimentation  springs  up  after 
planning  has  failed  and  must  depend  on  force  and 
violence  to  implement  its  intuitions  and  its  fanatic  will. 
Free,  open,  democratic  planning,  that  is,  thinking  about 
our  national  future  out  loud,  will  contribute  to  the  success 
of  our  form  of  government  by  bringing  abiding  satisfac- 
tions in  the  American  way  of  life. 

Thus,  planning  will  render  regimentation,  which  is  al- 
ways distasteful,  unnecessary. 

A  year  ago  no  one  liked  to  talk  about  postwar  problems 
except  behind  closed  doors.  With  the  war  far  from  won, 
it  \v.is  felt  that  discussion  of  postwar  plans  would  be 
distracting  to  unity  in  the  national  effort.  Others  called 
it  escapist,  sheer  flight  from  reality — the  spinning  of  a 
dream  world  that  bore  no  relation  to  the  real,  present 
world  of  violence  and  conquest. 

A  Change  in  Climate 

T»I.\Y  THIS  FEELING  HAS  ALTERED.    To  BE  SURE,  PEOPLE  WANT 

all  to  win  the  war,  speedily  and  decisively,  and  they 
want  nothing  to  detract  from  that  effort.  They  want  no 
plans  that  represent  mere  wishful  thinking  or  special  in- 
terest axe-grinding.  But  they  want  some  practical  leads 
as  to  where  we  go  from  here  when  the  present  job  is 
finished. 

The  reasons  for  the  change  are  not  hard  to  find.  Let  me 
cite  four  of  them: 

1.  The  war  itself  is  going  better,  and  there  are  few  indeed 
who  doubt  the  defeat  of  the  Axis.  There  is  a  marked  increase 
of  confidence  over  a  year  ago. 

2.  Other  countries  are  able  to  fight  and  to  work,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  think  about  the  future. 

3.  We  have  come  to  feel  that  postwar  planning  will  be 
unifying  rather  than  divisive,  that  it  will  give  purpose  and 
drive  to  our  efforts,  and  will,  therefore,  help  the  war  effort 
itself.  We  have  all  felt  the  danger  to  morale  in  the  question 
too  frequently  heard,  "What's  coming  out  of  it  all,  and  who 

"ing  anything  about  it?" 

There  is  a  fourth  deep  influence  at  work.  We  are  a  well 
educated  people,  and  we  know  that  the  scientific  and 
technical  progress  of  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years  has 
never  truly  ripened  in  terms  of  human  betterment.  We 
know  that  in  our  own  country,  to  go  no  farther  afield,  we 


have  had  a  -decade  of  mass  unemployment  of  men  and 
machines,  and  before  that  we  were  worried  about  what 
we  call  "technological  unemployment."  We  know  that 
during  the  Thirties  alone  we  lost  forever  a  product  of 
goods  and  services  of  more  than  $200,000,000,000.  Not 
only  for  these  material  things,  but  for  other  values  lost  as 
well,  we  want  in  the  future  to  have  this  product  of  goods 
and  services  created,  conserved,  and  applied  to  the  in- 
creased welfare  of  us  all.  We  in  America  expect  this 
fruition  of  our  energy,  our  skill,  and  our  resources,  and 
it  is  natural  that  we  should  encourage  leadership — 
wherever  it  arises — that  points  the  way  toward  the  realiza- 
tion of  these  expectations. 

Before  we  can  wisely  express  our  planning  in  terms  of 
blueprints  and  financial  statements,  masonry  and  steel,  we 
must  give  thought  to  certain  matters  of  principle  that 
underly  our  more  important  institutional  arrangements. 
Any  consensus  should  be  sufficiently  well  grounded  and 
yet  sufficiently  flexible  so  that  it  would  hold  fast  and  at  the 
same  time  adapt  itself  to  the  exigencies  of  special  cases 
and  special  pressures.  Only  then  shall  we  have  a  basis  of 
policy  through  which  the  substantial  realities  of  the  post- 
war world  will  take  form  beneficially,  according  to  the 
inner  forces  then  striving  for  expression. 

Certainly  there  is  no  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  last 
decade  of  the  late  peace  which  makes  as  sorry  reading  as 
that  of  the  business-governmental  relations  of  the  period. 
In  retrospect,  though  there  seems  to  be  plenty  of  blame  to 
go  around,  who  can  say  that  the  tension  and  the  turmoil 
were  avoidable?  But  it  was  not  a  conflict  on  the  heroic 
scale,  with  deep  issues  embodied  in  great  undertakings 
moving  through  a  succession  of  decisive  events.  We  must 
regret  the  time  that  was  lost,  particularly  since  so  much 
heat  generated  so  little  light  and  since  we  learned  so  little. 
Two  things,  perhaps,  we  have  learned: 

That  improvising  in  non-cooperative  compromise  gives  us 
little  but  a  breathing  spell; 

That  it  is  time  for  clarifying  what  we  think  the  relations 
of  government  and  business  should  be. 

The  Chambered  Nautilus  of  Government 

WHEN  WE  TALK  ABOUT  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  UNITED 
States  we  ordinarily  refer  to  the  system  of  federal,  state, 
and  local  institutions  which  derive  their  authority  from 
publicly  adopted  constitutions  and  subsequent  amend- 
ments, statutes,  and  decisions  of  the  courts.  Under  this 
system  of  public  government,  the  freedoms  of  the  citizen 
are  protected  by  rights  and  guarantees  to  which  appeal 
may  be  made  from  the  acts  of  a  presently  existing  regime. 
But  today  we  have  many  rule-making  and  rule-enforc- 
ing agencies  which,  as  far  as  the  ordinary  individual  is 
concerned,  partake  of  the  nature  (Continued  on  page  224) 
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Drawings  by  Lili  Rethi 
Men,  Women  and  Machines 
in  one  of  the  plants  of  the 
Sperry  Gyroscope  Company. 
From  the  special  exhibit 
"American  Industry  at  War," 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 
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Labor  and  Employment  Planning 


SIDNEY  HILLMAN 


Labor,  management,  government,  each  has  a  stake  in  full  employment. 
How  all  can  pull  together: — by  Sidney  Hillman,  president  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  Workers  of  America;  adviser  to  the  President  on  labor 
matters;  and  former  director,  labor  division,  War  Production  Board. 


THIS  MUST  NOT  BE  JUST  ANOTHER  WAR  LEADING  UP  TO  JUST 

another  peace.  Nor  should  we  merely  trade  one  set  of 
risks  for  another.  The  postwar  settlement  must  give  se- 
curity to  the  common  man. 

But,  unless -we  do  something  about  it,  Americans  will 
confront  unemployment  in  mass  forms  again,  once  the 
boys  return  from  the  front  and  production  shifts  from 
military  to  civilian  orders.  Neither  labor  nor  management 
can  successfully  grapple  with  the  problem  alone.  Both 
must  pitch  in,  along  with  farmers  and  consumers.  But 
government  participation  will  be  called  for  to  cope  with 
the  task. 

More,  we  shall  be  overwhelmed  when  the  war  ends 
unless  we  plan  now  to  work  out  ways  under  democracy  to 
supply  that  security  within  the  framework  of  American 
life  and  procedures.  Labor's  immediate  contribution  can 
be  to  help  organize  forces  to  that  end — and  make  sure  that 
things  don't  just  drift  along.  Otherwise  when  this  new 
crisis  is  on,  we  shall  be  starting  late. 

Today,  we  have  the  elbow  room  to  work  out  the 
mechanisms  for  reconversion.  Once  a  formula  is  agreed 
upon  to  promote  full  employment  and  hence  livelihood 
through  the  full  use  of  our  productive  facilities,  labor's 
long  run  contribution  can  and  should  be  to  share  organic- 
ally in  applying  it.  Collaboration  on  the  part  of  labor  and 
management  can  make  the  task  of  government  lighter.  In 
a  sense  it  will  insure  the  program  as  a  democratic  process 
instead  of  just  another  bureaucratic  activity. 

Labor  is  centering  on  the  war  effort  so  intensely  that  it 
has  not  as  yet  given  sufficient  attention  to  postwar  needs. 
What  is  called  for  is  realization  that  not  only  are  those 
needs  going  to  be  imperative — but  that  now,  while  the 
war  is  on,  nothing  will  give  more  enthusiastic  thrust  to 
the  war  effort  than  assurance  that  wage  earners  and 
servicemen  will  not  be  left  dangling  when  it  stops. 

The  Beveridge  Report  in  England  focused  on  a  scheme 
of  security  for  every  man  and  his  dependents  when  sick- 
ness, old  age  or  unemployment  comes.  The  report  of  our 
own  National  Resources  Planning  Board  has  gone  be- 
yond insurance  against  want  to  the  projection  of  work 
and  wages.  Prime  Minister  Churchill  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  this  in  his  speech  a  month  ago.  To  my  mind, 
he  was  mistaken  in  postponing  the  implementation  of  the 
Beveridge  Report  until  after  the  war  is  won;  but  he  came 
out  for  employment  planning. 

Pages  from  American  Experience 

FROM  THE  LABOR  ANGLE:  PEACE  MUST  BE  SAFEGUARDED;   BUT 

peace  must  lay  the  framework  for  raising  standards  of 
living.  For  one  nation  to  try  this  alone  is  not  enough  for 
the  security  of  all  nations,  or  enough  for  the  security  of 
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the  nation  that  tries  it.  Economic  collaboration  throughout 
the  world  is  called  for. 

Our  own  American  experience  throws  light  on  this 
point.  Thus,  progressive  American  states  long  since  set 
standards  prohibiting  child  labor  and  long  hours  that 
undermined  the  health  of  women  workers.  They  set 
minimum  wages  to  prevent  exploitation.  It  remained  for 
federal  legislation,  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  to  give 
common  floors  and  ceilings  to  American  employment 
everywhere  engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 

If  given  over  to  isolationism,  America  will  have  dif- 
ficulties in  supplying  work  for  all,  or  in  setting  standards 
that  will  safeguard  the  full  life.  We  must  break  even 
more  with  doctrines  of  monopoly,  which  seek  to  make 
profits  out  of  scarcity.  Even  an  economy  of  self-sufficiency 
can  become  a  wasteful  way  of  living.  What  is  needed  is 
to  make  the  resources  of  the  earth  available  to  lift  stand- 
ards of  living  everywhere.  And  as  the  baseline  of  those 
standards — jobs. 

In  the  past  decade,  American  labor  itself  has  had  a 
tremendous  task  of  organizing  to  do  and  has  developed 
greater  interest  in  political  activities — which  is  essential 
to  further  progress.  Labor  also  has  experience  to  bring  to 
bear  in  stabilizing  work  and  wages.  Take,  as  an  example, 
the  drive  of  the  coal  miners  against  a  year  of  little  more 
than  a  hundred  working  days;  or  the  union  story  in  any 
one  of  a  score  of  major  industries.  I  can  speak  from  a 
consumers  goods  industry,  from  the  needle  trades,  from 
the  history  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America. 

First  of  all,  that  history  was  an  insurgent  drive  against 
something  like  anarchy.  There  were  no  common  stand- 
ards. There  was  no  tenure  of  employment.  Men  and 
women  were  taken  on  and  laid  off  with  no  more  thought 
than  turning  on  and  off  the  electrical  current  for  the 
machines  which  had  supplanted  hand  sewing. 

We  found  that  we  had  to  do  more  than  win  the  righ 
to  organize  a  single  house.  We  had  to  organize  a  whol< 
city — a  whole  market  as  we  call  it.  Good  collective  bar- 
gains with  Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx  had  to  be  buttress 
with  good  bargains  at  Kuppenheimer's  and  the  other 
plants  in  Chicago. 

We  found  then  that  it  was  not  enough  to  secure  better 
working  conditions  in  one  center.  The  Chicago  market 
would  be  undermined  for  workers  and  employers  alike 
unless  we  secured  equivalent  conditions  in  New  York 
and  Rochester  and  Cleveland;  and  in  time,  Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati,  and  the  rest.  Only  this  last  month,  a  Balti- 
more firm  which  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  fougf 
unionism,  signed  a  collective  agreement  with  us. 

Years  ago,  our  early  drives  were  for  higher  pay  and 
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lortcr  hours — objectives  that  go  back  to  the  days  when 
!ood  wrote  his  "Song  of  the  Shirt,"  dramatizing  the  ex- 
oitation  of  London  needlewomen.  A  century  later,  the 
.merican  sweatshop  had  become  a  by-product  of  the 
machine.  But  we  soon  found  that  by  our  common 
imands  everywhere  we  could  help  stabilize  the  entire 
idustry;  and  that  by  our  close-in  knowledge  of  its  crafts- 
anship  and  economic  practices,  we  could  help  cut  out 
mch  waste,  could  lift  production,  and  then  lift  earnings. 
he  other  way  round,  employers  and  workers  joined  in 
ttini;  up  voluntary  schemes  of  employment  insurance 
fortify  work  and  wages  against  business  vicissitudes 
id  the  slack  seasons. 

liter  the  Government 

ATER,     THE     GOVERNMENT    ENTERED    THIS     FIELD — FIRST     IN 

oncer  states  and  then  nationally,  in  t!ie  midst  of  the 
jpression,  through  setting  up  a  federal-state  system  of 
icmployment  compensation. 

Except  for  the  depression,  the  progress  in  modernizing 
e  garment  trades  and  the  garment  houses,  would  have 
elded  greater  gains  in  lifting  standards  of  living  through 
creased  production.  As  it  was,  one  move  in  the  micl- 
lirties  has  significance  today  as  illustrating  the  sort  of 
cps  government  can  take  to  ameliorate  the  situation  that 
ises  when  market  demand  falls  off,  stocks  pile  up,  and 
nployment  begins  to  ravel.  Thus  in  1934-5,  the  Amalga- 
!iated  suggested  to  the  government  that  it  take  over  at 
ivorable  terms  surplus  manufacturers'  stocks  and  dis- 
pute them  to  families  on  relief,  whose  clothes  no  less 
un  their  pocketbooks  had  worn  thin  through  long  work- 
.  This  strategic  investment  of  $10,000,000  accom- 
|ished  more  than  five  times  that  sum  spent  in  public 
ilief.  It  kept  the  market  from  caving  in,  kept  hundreds 
i  shops  from  going  under,  kept  thousands  of  garment 
v>rkers  drawing  wages. 

In  WPA  the  United  States  fashioned  a  countrywide 
fttern  of  improvised  employment  to  take  the  place  of 
Jief.  This  kept  up  workers'  morale  and  turned  enforced 
ileness  into  an  investment  in  forestation,  flood  control, 
control,  recreation  centers,  and  a  long  list  of  ac- 
i  ities  that  wove  a  silver  lining  to  the  cloud  of  depression. 

rfrnse  and  War  Moves 

.MERICAN     ADVANCES     IN     INDUSTRIAL     RELATIONS     IN     THE 

''lirties  have  stood  us  in  good  stead  in  fashioning  moves 
(trough  which,  in  the  Forties,  we  have  manned  our 
4  rsenal  for  democracy."  Labor  and  management  were 
;<rly  called  into  conference  with  the  new  defense  setup 
i  work  out  common  plans. 

Thus  a  geographic  allocation  of  war  contracts  for  uni- 

(irms  was  submitted  by  the  Amalgamated  to  the  govern- 

bent  agencies  concerned,  and  its  acceptance  brought  these 

jisults  in  the  men's  clothing  industry:  full  employment  to 

lower  overhead  for  management,  and  an  all-round 

on  of  experienced  craftsmanship  by  the  war  ad- 

(imistration.   Similar   arrangements   gave   protection   to 

'Mall  businesses  in  this  industry.  Here  is  a  pattern  appli- 

ble  in  modified  forms  to  our  procurement  policies  af- 

:ting  other  industries,  based  as  it  is  on  labor-manage- 

ent-.sjovernment  cooperation  for  the  full  employment  of 

•ailablc  manpower  and  equipment. 

In  carrying  on  in  the  face  of  bombings,  the  British  have 

wed  to  the  same  principles.  While  a  National  Service 

ft  with  compulsory  features  was  early  enacted,  Ernest 


Bcvin  and  his  associates  have  demonstrated  how,  with  the 
least  possible  amount  of  government  compulsion,  joint 
effort  can  be  developed  that  eclipses  anything  possible 
under  dictatorship.  Channels  for  cooperation  have  been 
thrown  open,  with  the  result  that  authority  is  based  on 
acceptance  and  confidence  on  all  sides. 

As  an  American  case,  let  me  illustrate  this  principle  at 
work  in  the  organization  of  in-service  training.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Defense  Advisory  Council,  I  called 
on  Owen  D.  Young,  formerly  (and  again)  chairman  of 
the  General  Electric  Company,  to  broach  plans  at  a  joint 
conference  at  which  twelve  representatives  of  labor  sat  in 
with  management  experts  from  the  field  of  training  and 
personnel.  The  purpose  was  to  anticipate  shortages  of 
skilled  and  semi-skilled  workers  that  were  bound  to  spring 
from  production  needs  in  preparing  for  defense  and  for 
any  war  emergencies  that  might  follow.  The  conference 
was  to  break  fresh  ground  in  working  out  a  common 
program  acceptable  to  management  and  unions.  This  was 
also  the  first  occasion  on  which  CIO  and  AFL  groups 
found  they  could  work  together. 

I  recall  that,  at  the  time,  I  thought  that  perhaps  a  week 
would  be  taken  up  in  ventilating  differences,  and  then 
another  week  in  getting  agreement.  We  even  suggested 
that  the  participants  make  hotel  reservations  for  at  least 
ten  days.  The  record  was  different.  In  forty-eight  hours 
a  program  was  hammered  out  that  carried  complete  ac- 
ceptance. There  was  augury  in  that  of  what  may  be  ex- 
pected in  postwar  planning  for  employment  if  the  situ- 
ation is  recognized  in  advance  as  urgent,  and  if  leader- 
ship on  every  hand  puts  in  its  level  best. 

In  the  same  way,  modest  prewar  beginnings  of  joint 
labor-management  committees  in  progressive  plants 
pointed  the  way  to  the  nearly  2,000  such  committees  now 
operating  in  war  plants  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
These  have  dealt  with  everything  from  new  tools  and 
mechanical  short-cuts  to  decisive  gains  in  cooperation  and 
morale.  The  Labor  Division  of  the  OPM  and  the  WPB 
has  widely  employed  this  principle  of  interplay. 

From  War  to  Peace 

IF   PEACE   IS    NOT  TO  CAVE   IN    AT   HOME   UNDER   THE    UNCER- 

tainties  of  reconversion,  all  the  capacity  and  experience 
up  the  sleeve  of  democracy  will  be  called  for;  all  its  tools 
from  manpower  agencies  and  employment  services  to 
blueprints  for  public  works  and  development  programs. 

Under  it  all  we  must  conserve  the  purchasing  power 
of  our  war  economy.  One  simple  step  in  that  direction 
would  be  to  guarantee  a  national  minimum  unemploy- 
ment benefit  high  enough  to  tide  over  broken  payrolls 
during  conversion.  What  has  been  done  in  agriculture  in 
guaranteeing  crop  returns  suggests  as  a  second  step  a 
similar  stimulus  to  renewed  industrial  production.  But  it 
is  not  my  part  here  to  analyze  moves  and  measures,  other 
than  to  indicate  that  American  labor  will  have  construc- 
tive proposals  to  make. 

Once  all  round  employment  is  assured,  much  more  will 
follow.  It  ought  to  mean  a  shortage  of  labor  instead  of 
mass  joblessness.  It  ought  to  mean  high  school  for  all, 
retirement  at  sixty,  and  the  enrichment  of  life.  It  ought 
to  mean  a  national  income  toward  $150,000,000,000.  It 
ought  to  mean  a  new  basis  for  life  and  labor  which  it 
will  be  up  to  our  American  genius  to  keep  going.  Once 
we  have  an  economy  of  abundance  we  can  make  sure 
of  the  freedoms  we  are  fighting  for  now. 
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Employment  and  Private  Industry 


PAUL  G.   HOFFMA 

A  challenge  to  American  business  to  plan  now  the  new  ventures  that  wi 
keep  men,  machines,  and  capital  at  work  through  the  postwar  ycars:- 
by  the  president  of  The  Studebaker  Corporation;  chairman  of  the  Cot 
mittee  for  Economic  Development. 


AT  THE  END  OF  THIS  WAR  AMERICAN  BUSINESS  WILL  HAVE  ITS 

greatest  opportunity  to  help  put  the  better  world  for 
which  we  are  now  righting  on  the  healthy  economic  basis 
which  will  keep  it  better.  To  make  the  most  of  this  op- 
portunity business  will  have  to  be  prepared  to  resume  the 
production  of  peacetime  goods  as  quickly  as  possible  after 
hostilities  cease  and  to  go  on  from  there  to  a  record  level 
of  productivity. 

If  our  free  society  is  to  be  maintained,  production  jobs — 
millions  of  them — must  be  made  available  in  the  shortest 
possible  space  of  time  after  the  end  of  the  war.  Too  much 
unemployment  for  too  long  a  time  after  the  war  would 
endanger  our  free  society.  It  is  lack  of  jobs  on  a  large  scale 
that  gives  the  dictators  their  opportunity.  It  is  not  plotters 
on  the  Left  nor  plotters  on  the  Right  who  constitute  the 
real  hazard  to  our  free  society,  but  rather  pressures 
stemming  primarily  from  widespread  involuntary  idle- 
ness. Mussolini  would  never  have  had  a  chance  in  Italy 
if  it  had  not  been  for  unemployment.  Hitler's  brqwn- 
shirted  ruffians  were  recruited  from  among  the  youthful 
unemployed. 

The  burden  of  providing  the  millions  of  production 
jobs  required  if  we  are  to  avoid  disastrous  unemployment 
after  the  war  must  rest  largely  on  private  industry.  The 
most  ambitious  program  of  public  works  can  care  for 
only  a  small  percentage  of  those  who  will  need  jobs.  A 
review  of  the  problems  which  have  been  incident  to  our 
transition  from  a  peacetime  to  a  war  economy  and  an 
appraisal  of  the  even  greater  problems  we  shall  face 
when  this  process  is  reversed,  make  it  clear  that  business 
must  start  working  now  on  a  vigorous  postwar  program. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Jesse  Jones  came  to  that  con- 
clusion several  months  ago.  As  a  result  he  called  together 
a  group  of  businessmen  to  discuss  postwar  problems.  At 
that  meeting  he  suggested  that  a  committee  be  organized 
which  would  accept  the  responsibility  for  assisting  com- 
merce and  industry  to  develop  means  for  making  their 
full  contribution  to  stability  and  prosperity  through  the 
achievement  of  optimum  employment  and  high  produc- 
tivity in  the  postwar  period.  Out  of  the  Secretary's  pro- 
posal came  the  Committee  for  Economic  Development. 

Businessmen  Organize  for  Postwar  Planning 

ALTHOUGH  THE  COMMITTEE  FOR  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
was  organized  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, it  is  not  a  government  agency.  It  is  completely  in- 
dependent and  self-financed.  It  does  have  the  support  of 
the  Commerce  Department,  and  it  has  been  assured  co- 
operation by  almost  every  governmental  agency  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  the  postwar  economy.  Basic  re- 
sponsibility for  the  committee's  activities  rests  with  a 
board  of  trustees  made  up  of  eighteen  businessmen.  Its 


activities  are  carried  out  through  two  divisions — the  fie 
development  division  and  the  research  division. 

The  committee's  first  undertaking  was  an  effort 
evaluate  the  postwar  employment  problem.  To  plan  i 
telligently,  the  goal  must  be  clear.  Full  employment  is 
nice-sounding  phrase,  but  exactly  what  does  it  mean  i 
terms  of  jobs?  Does  it  mean  jobs  for  50,000,000  men  ar 
women  working  forty  hours  a  week  or  for  75,000,000  mt 
and  women  working  thirty  or  twenty-five  hours  a  week 
The  committee,  therefore,  called  upon  the  Departmei 
of  Commerce  to  develop  some  figures  from  which  a  pos 
war  employment  goal  might  be  set. 

Department  of  Commerce  economists  approached  tl 
problem  from  the  viewpoint  that  today's  war  economy 
completely  unrelated  to  a  peacetime  economy.  Therefor 
they  decided  to  use  1940,  our  last  peacetime  year,  as  tl 
starting  point  for  their  research.  They  found  that  in  19^ 
approximately  46,000,000  people  were  gainfully  employe 
in  the  United  States;  that  fewer  than  600,000  of  thei 
either  were  serving  in  the  armed  forces  or  working  i 
armament  production.  From  an  employment  standpoin 
however,  the  situation  was  not  satisfactory  because  froi 
six  to  nine  million  competent  workers  were  unemployed 

The  Size  and  Shape  of  the  Problem 

THESE  ECONOMISTS  ESTIMATED  THAT  BY  THE  END  OF  TH 
war  year  1943,  more  than  62,000,000  people  will  be  en 
ployed  and  that  of  this  number  no  fewer  than  20,000,0( 
will  be  engaged  directly  in  the  manufacture  of  war  good 
while  an  additional  eleven  million  or  more  will  be  i 
the  armed  services. 

If  in  the  postwar  period  we  have  to  provide  emplo 
ment  at  the  1943  level,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  tas 
would  be  staggering.  It  would  require  some  sixtee 
million,  or  40  percent,  more  jobs  than  were  available  i 
1940.  However,  several  million  of  the  1943  workiii 
force  are  overage,  underage,  or  women  who  are  expectc 
to  return  to  their  homes  when  war  ends.  The  best  est 
mates  today  indicate  that  if  we  achieve  an  employmei 
level  of  approximately  58,000,000,  with  a  normal  war 
wee\,  a  very  satisfactory  situation  will  prevail.  It  is  est 
mated  that  approximately  2,000,000  of  these  58,000,(K 
will  be  in  the  armed  forces,  which  means  that  civilia 
jobs  will  have  to  be  found  for  the  remaining  56,000,00 
They  will  have  to  be  created  either  in  private  industi 
or  by  the  government  on  public  work  projects. 

Jobs  stem  from  the  output  of  goods  and  services.  I 
1940  the  gross  output  of  goods  and  services  (not  nation: 
income)    in    the   United    States   totaled   $100,000,000,00  i 
That  was  a  record  for  a  peacetime  year.  War  goods  coi  | 
stituted  less  than  $2,000,000,000  of  that  total.  This  yc«'.i 
gross  output  is  expected  to  total  $155,000,000,000.    Of  th 
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tuial,  war  gcxxls  will  account  for  approximately  $85,000,- 
000,000;  civilian  output,  for  about  $70,000,000,000.    These 

•i mates  are  all  made  in  terms  of  the  1940  dollar.  In  that 

v-.war  year  when  we  shall  need  civilian  jobs  for  56,000,000 
people,  it  we  are  to  have  a  satisfactory  level  of  employ- 
ment, our  output  of  civilian  goods  and  services  will  have 
to  exceed  $135,000,000,000.  That  is  38  percent  over  the 
$98,000.000,000  of  1940.  In  addition,  it  is  estimated  that  pro- 
duction of  military  goods  will  continue  at  the  rate  of  per- 
haps $10,000,000,000  a  year. 

It  is  anticipated  that  even  though  we  assume  an  orderly 
curtailment  of  war  production  and  a  gradual  demobiliza- 

11  of  our  armed  forces,  these  two  tasks  will  have  been 
completed  within  about  two  years.  That  means  we  have 
but  two  years  to  bring  about  the  complete  transition  from 
' '  a  civilian  economy — two  years  in  which  to  raise 
the  output  of  civilian  goods  and  services  from  the  very 
low  level  then  prevailing  to  the  new  record-breaking 
heights  which  must  be  reached  if  millions  of  men  are  not 

*•  found  walking  the  streets  looking  for  jobs. 
These  figures  leave  no  doubt  that  American  business 

i  have  a  tremendous  job  to  do  when  this  war  ends 
and  that  it  will  have  little  time  in  which  to  do  it.  They 

ke  it  clear  that  business  cannot  simply  stand  by  and 
c  that  somehow  or  other  the  necessary  output  will  be 

lined  and  the  required  level  of  employment  reached. 
Unless  we  achieve  the  productivity  to  provide  most  of  this 
employment  in  private  industry,  we  are  not  likely  to  have 
much  private  industry  left  five  years  after  this  war  ends. 
It  is  idle  to  believe  that  the  American  people  ever  again 
are  going  to  stand  for  mass  unemployment. 

Planning  Begins  NOW 

\V|TH   THOSE    FACTS   BEFORE    IT,    THE    COMMITTEE   FOR    EcO- 

nomic  Development  came  to  two  conclusions:  (1)  that  in- 
.lual  enterprisers  must   start   their  postwar  planning 
now;  and  (2)  that  the  environment  in  the  postwar  period 
must  be  favorable  to  expansion. 

After    arriving    at    these    conclusions,    the    committee 
ed  itself:  "How  can  we  help,  even  in  a  small  way, 
ard  accomplishing   these   objectives?"   The   field   de- 
velopment division,  responsible  for  the  stimulation  of  post- 
war planning  by  individual  enterprises,  took  the  position 
•hat  the  larger  corporations  need  little  help  because  they 
have  the  resources  and  the  technical  ability  to  do  a  first 
class  job  of  their  own.  In  fact,  almost  without  exception 
they  have  already  started.  But,  it  was  agreed,  planning 
by  the  larger  corporations  is  not  enough.  If  America  is  to 
attain  the  postwar  level  of  productivity  and  employment 
sidered    necessary    to    the    maintenance    of   our    free 
society,  every  one  of  the  approximately  two  million  in- 
ividual  enterprisers  in  this  country  must  be  prepared  to 
make  his  full  contribution. 

The  larger  corporations  employ  many  millions,  but  the 

thousands  of  small  businesses  throughout  the  country  also 

vide  many  millions   with  their   livelihood,  and   they 

•ire  the  ones   which   need   help   and   encouragement    in 

tting    their    postwar    planning    programs    underway. 

•>mall  enterprisers  need  no  one  to  plan  for  them. 

They  have  resourcefulness  and  ingenuity.  In  fact,  their 

ingenuity  constitutes  one  of  our  great  national  resources. 

They  do,  however,  need  help  and  stimulation  in  planning 

themselves.  The  committee   decided   that   their   in- 

,'onuitv  could  best  be  brought  into  play  through  the  or- 

.'/ation  of  local  or  community  committees  wherein  the 
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free  interchange  of  ideas  between  neighbors  will  tend  to 
stimulate  thinking  and  planning  by  all.  Consequently,  the 
field  development  division  set  out  to  organize  these  com- 
mittees at  the  community  level,  first  by  appointing  re- 
gional chairmen,  one  for  each  of  the  twelve  Federal  Re- 
serve Districts.  These  regional  chairmen  in  turn  arc  ap- 
pointing district  chairmen  who  then  appoint  local  chair- 
men. Wherever  possible  the  local  committees  are  being 
established  through  existing  community  organizations. 
Several  communities  already  have  such  committees  func- 
tioning and  it  is  evident  from  results  obtained  to  date 
that  these  local  committees  comprise  the  most  important 
unit  in  the  Committee  for  Economic  Development. 

Even  though  the  local  committee  may  be  the  all- 
important  unit  in  the  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment, that  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  national 
group  cannot  render  significant  help.  It  can.  The  field 
development  division  has  an  industrial  advisory  board 
which  contains  in  its  membership  a  plethora  of  "know- 
how"  about  postwar  planning  for  individual  enterprises. 
This  knowledge  is  being  distilled  into  postwar  planning 
handbooks.  These  handbooks  consist  primarily  of  ques- 
tions— not  answers.  They  say  to  the  individual  business- 
men: "Here  are  some  questions  you  should  ask  yourself 
.  . .  questions  about  your  own  present  status  .  . .  questions 
about  what  you  ought  to  do." 

Furthermore,  this  advisory  board  is  inviting  suggestions 
from  the  local  committees  as  well  as  case  histories  from 
the  hundreds  of  companies  which  already  have  embarked 
upon  their  own  programs.  As  this  information  comes 
into  headquarters,  it  is  being  interpreted  and  sent  back 
into  the  field.  Another  important  function  of  the  national 
group  is  to  study  market  potentials  of  various  products, 
as  well  as  to  measure  the  probable  impact  of  new  mate- 
rials and  new  technologies  on  the  industries  which  will  be 
affected.  The  field  development  division  also  is  organizing 
postwar  planning  committees  in  all  of  the  more  impor- 
tant industries.  Each  industry  has  its  distinct  problems 
which  can  be  considered  best  by  men  from  that  industry. 

Creating  a  Favorable  Climate 

THE  RESEARCH   DIVISION    IS   CONCERNED  WITH    THE   CREATION 

of  an  environment  favorable  to  the  expansion  of  business 
enterprises  in  the  postwar  period.  In  order  to  attain  the 
volume  of  production  which  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development  considers  necessary  for  a  satisfactory  level 
of  employment,  industry  will  have  to  expand  in  the  post- 
war period.  However,  industry  cannot  expand  unless  it 
functions  in  an  economic  climate  encouraging  to  such  ex- 
pansion. We  must  have,  in  the  postwar  period,  adequate 
incentives  for  risk-taking;  without  risk-taking  expansion 
on  the  part  of  private  industry  is  impossible. 

Government,  business,  labor  and  agriculture  all  have 
a  part  in  creating  the  economic  climate  in  which  business 
functions.  The  greatest  danger  to  our  free  society  is  the 
practice  on  the  part  of  business  of  thinking  of  business 
first  and  America  second;  of  labor  thinking  of  labor  first 
and  America  second;  and  of  agriculture  thinking  of 
agriculture  first.  It  is  highly  important  that  business  be 
the  first  group  to  get  away  from  group  consciousness; 
that  it  approach  postwar  problems  solely  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  general  public  welfare. 

If  we  are  to  attain  and  maintain  a  satisfactory  level  of 
employment  in  the  postwar  period,  every  policy  of  govern- 
ment, of  business,  and  of  labor  (Continued  on  page  222) 
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Drawings  by  Hugh  Ferriss: 
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Award  of  the  Architectural 
League  for  the  exhibit 
"American  Industry  at  War," 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 
lithographs  of  industry  in 
the  1800's,  from  the  Old 
Print  Exchange,  New  York. 
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"The  Expectation  of  the  Land" 


RUSSELL  LORD 

Not  the  big  operators  of  industrialized  agriculture,  but  dirt  farmers  oi 
smaller  acreage,  with  their  hopes,  and  their  significance  to  the  nation,  art 
here  the  theme  of: — the  editor  of  "The  Land,"  formerly  consultant  to  thi 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


IN  THE  LIGHT  OF   OUR  TRADITIONAL   ASPIRATIONS   AND  EXPEC- 

tations,  we  are  running  short  of  land.  This  was  true  after 
the  first  World  War.  It  is  even  more  true  now,  and  it  is 
getting  more  sharply  true  all  the  time.  The  American 
earth  is  no  longer  wide  enough  or  rich  enough  to  receive 
our  demobilized  or  our  other  unemployed  in  quantity  and 
give  them  a  brave  new  start  in  life  as  landlords.  Indis- 
putably, and  in  large,  our  land  is  still  there.  We  have  as 
many  square  miles  of  it,  as  many  millions  of  acres,  as  we 
have  ever  had  at  any  time  in  our  history.  Or  if  you  want 
to  figure  it  in  acres  per  person,  weighing  in  such  prob- 
abilities as  wartime  deaths  and  a  declining  birthrate,  it  can 
seem  to  be  demonstrated  mathematically  that  the  United 
States  of  America  has  in  prospect  more  acres  per  capita, 
or  fewer  persons  to  the  acre,  than  ever  before.  Pose  the 
figures,  further,  against  those  of  the  enemy  countries: 
Germany,  proper,  with  364  persons  to  the  square  mile; 
Japan,  proper,  with  462;  Italy,  with  356;  and  our  present 
population  load  of  only  40  to  the  square  mile  may  seem 
not  excessive,  indeed  inadequate  to  full  development. 

But  statistics  in  themselves  can  be  entirely  misleading 
in  determining  population  pressure,  or  the  felt  scarcity  of 
soil  and  earth-room.  One  family  to  the  square  mile  of 
an  arid  mountain  plateau  may  experience,  actually  and 
emotionally,  a  greater  lack  of  nutriment  and  elbow-room 
than  fifty  other  families  huddled  as  tenants  on  a  square 
mile  of  teeming  delta  soil,  and  inured  to  low  standards. 

In  the  light  of  actual  situations,  actual  pressures,  actual 
defeats  and  hopes  and  passions,  statistics  cast  into  acres- 
per-person  terms  are  all  but  useless.  Where  is  the  acre, 
what  will  it  grow,  and  who  is  the  person?  A  pound  is 
a  pound,  an  inch  is  an  inch  or  a  kilometer  a  kilometer  the 
world  over,  but  no  one  acre  is  equal  to  another  acre  any- 
where on  earth.  What  is  the  slope,  the  rainfall,  the  hours 
of  sunlight,  the  initial  endowment  of  usable  fertility,  the 
present  endowment  or  remnant?  What  about  access  to 
market,  available  machine  equipment,  the  price  of  this 
land,  the  carrying  charges?  Who  are  these  persons  who 
hold  quickly  increasing  stretches  of  rich  land  subject  as 
individual  or  corporate  owners?  What  are  their  capaci- 
ties, as  producers,  and  as  husbandmen?  What,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  the  capacities  of  a  gathering  throng,  the 
landless  and  dispossessed,  who  rail  against  the  "land  hogs" 
and  move  increasingly  for  a  breaking  up  of  big  holdings 
and  a  return  to  little  private  family  farms? 

There  is  still  a  final  question,  and  perhaps  the  most 
vital,  when  it  comes  to  determining  a  national  policy 
for  agriculture  and  rights  of  tenure.  What  do  all  these 
people— the  great  and  the  small,  the  possessor  and  the  dis- 
possessed—what do  we,  all  of  us,  want  of  this  land  ?  What 
do  we  expect  of  it? 


Thoreau,  in  his  time,  stated  the  general  expectatioi 
nobly :  To  rear  our  lives  to  an  undreamed  of  height  am 
meet  the  expectation  of  the  land.  And  for  two  cent  uric, 
on  end  our  great  gift  of  soil  enabled  America  to  rear  t< 
undreamed  of  heights,  indeed,  the  estate  and  holdings  o 
the  common  man.  It  has  become  a  commonplace  to  sa; 
that  when,  around  1890,  we  ran  out  of  free  land,  anc 
the  frontier  closed,  we  entered  upon  an  era  of  limitec 
opportunity  and  diminished  expectations.  But  the  thinj 
did  not  really  come  on  that  abruptly.  It  started  happen 
ing  at  the  very  outset  of  white  agriculture  on  this  shore, ; 
lowering  of  the  general  estate,  a  lessening  likelihood  tha 
any  ordinary  citizen  could  own  land  in  freehold,  farm  i 
well,  proudly  and  profitably,  look  any  man  in  the  eye,  anc 
tell  him  where  to  head  in. 

The  Chance  of  the  Little  Man 

TlIE  REASONS  FOR  THE  DIMINISHED  EXPECTANCY   WHICH   NOV 

so  sharply  confronts  us  appear  to  be  principally  three: 

1.  Wastrel  cultivation  over  an  unbelievably  large  area,  re 
suiting  in  eroded  and  depleted  soil. 

2.  Technological    advances,   displacing    hands    and    mind 
from  farming. 

3.  The    combination    of    farms    into    larger    holdings,    i: 
"strong  hands." 

The  transformation  of  fertile  lands  to  barrens,  relativ 
or  absolute,  began  with  the  clean  culture  of  tobacco  nea 
Jamestown,  and  swept  west.  Technological  jolts  and  dii 
placements  go  back,  of  course,  to  the  time  the  first  whee 
was  invented;  but  here  in  America  they  followed  on 
upon  another  with  terrific  speed  and  thrust.  As  for  th 
accumulation  of  great  holdings,  that  started  with  the  firs 
grants,  and  increased  apace  under  our  democratic  setuf 
George  Washington  was  a  very  great  landholder;  sc 
later,  were  the  railroads.  Nowadays  it  is  principally  th 
insurance  companies  and  the  banks. 

All  these  forces  of  displacement,  then,  are  as  old  as  ou 
agriculture.  And,  much  as  a  field  which  is  permitted  t 
wash  down  to  subsoil  erodes  all  the  more  rapidly  there 
after,  all  of  these  changes  tending  to  limit  the  chance  o 
the  little  man  on  the  land,  have  operated  as  acceleratin; 
forces.  I  have  been  reading  lately  the  memoirs  and  work 
of  Henry  Wallace  of  Iowa,  grandfather  of  Vice-Presiden 
Henry  A.  Wallace.  He  lived  the  eighty  years  betweei 
1836  and  1916.  It  is  incredible,  the  changes  that  he  wii 
nessed.  As  a  chore-boy  in  Pennsylvania  he  cut  grain  wit! 
a  sickle.  It  takes  about  three  hours'  work  to  raise  am 
take  a  bushel  of  grain  that  way.  Before  he  died  wheat  wa 
being  sown,  harvested,  and  .  (Continued  on  page  2 
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Delano    (or    Farm    Security    Administration 

They  "own  land  . .  farm  it  well . .  look  any  man  in  the  eye" 


New  worker — an  unpredictable  quantity  in  the  postwar  picture 


Wright  Aeronautical   Corporation 


Women  and  Their  Jobs 


FRIEDA  S.  MILLER 

An  analysis  of  the  new  place  of  women  in  wartime  and  after,  as  wag* 
earners,  as  home  makers,  or  in  some  new  combination  of  the  two: — by  th> 
former  New  York  State  industrial  commissioner,  now  special  assistant  t» 
John  G.  Winant,  American  Ambassador  to  London. 


POINTERS  ALONG  THE  ROAD  WOMEN  ARE  LIKELY  TO  TRAVEL  IN 
transition  to  the  postwar  world  carry  a  great  quota  of 
"IPs":  "If  there  is  a  job  for  everyone — ";  "If  purely  patri- 
otic motives  impelled  you  to  take  a  job — ";  "If  you  are 
loath  to  relinquish  your  new  skills — ";  If  you  prefer 
managing  a  home — ."  Clearly,  many  questions  in 
women's  minds  about  their  postwar  employment  are 
aspects  of  the  general  questions  discussed  in  other  sections 
of  this  issue  of  the  Survey  Graphic.  But  it  is  also  true 
that  some  problems  have  special  significance  for  women. 
This  time  it  will  be  no  negligible  fraction  of  the  coun- 
try's women  who  have  been  drawn  into  gainful  employ- 
ment by  the  time  the  war  is  over.  A  Census  Bureau  esti- 
mate puts  the  figure  at  15,000,000  in  February  of  1943. 
Estimates  of  the  additional  number  of  women  to  be  taken 
on  in  1943  range  from  2,750,000  to  5,000,000.  If  the  war 
continues,  accessions  to  industry  obviously  will  have  to  be 
almost  entirely  feminine.  It  is  reported  that  in  some 
British  war  plants  as  high  as  80  percent  of  the  employes 
are  women.  Apply  that  percentage  to  American  figures 
and  we  face  an  almost  unbelievable  total  of  women  war 
workers. 
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However,  if  it  is  a  long  war,  we  may  expect  to  go  ; 
goodly  distance  toward  establishing  proportions  close  ti 
the  British  80  percent  in  factories  and  other  Industrie 
over  here.  At  this  date  it  seems  reasonable  to  estimati 
that  at  least  twenty  million  women  will  have  a  persona 
interest  in  anything  that  affects  women's  employmen 
status  after  the  war. 

Full  Employment  After  the  War? 

TAKE  FIRST  THE  FUNDAMENTAL  CHALLENGE  OF  FULL  EM 
ployment — or  its  reverse,  mass  unemployment.  The  neare 
the  country  can  come  to  providing  jobs  for  all  employ 
able  men,  the  greater  the  chance  that  the  wives  anc 
daughters  of  many  returning  servicemen  will  withdrav 
from  the  labor  market  to  devote  themselves  to  home 
making.  The  experience  of  the  1930's  is  still  close  enougl 
for  many  of  us  to  retain  vivid  memories  of  women  seek 
ing  to  "go  to  work"  without  prior  work  experience  o: 
after  long  periods  of  staying  at  home  because  the  hus 
band's,  father's  or  brother's  job  was  gone  or  so  shrunkei 
that  family  incomes  had  to  be  supplemented.  Thus  then 
developed  the  phenomenon  of  augmented  numbers  of  jot 
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seekers  as  job  openings  diminished.  Should  the  19-40's 
see  heads  of  families  discharged  from  the  armed  forces 
but  unable  to  find  work,  their  women  folk  (now  much 
more  experienced  job  holders)  will  certainly  do  more  than 
ever  before  to  try  to  hold  or  to  get  new  jobs  wherewith 
to  bolster  the  family  income.  Not  only  the  wife  of  the 
demobilized  serviceman  but  also  the  woman  who  took 
her  war  job  for  purely  patriotic  reasons  may  find  that  a 
Iccision  faces  her  in  the  postwar  world  if  its  economy 
li  as  to  deny  .1  job  to  the  normal  breadwinner  of 
her  i.imily. 

Rcl.ited  to  the  problem  of  full  employment,  but  dif- 
ferent from  it,  is  another:  How  many  of  the  women. of 
th.it  vuunger  age  group  now  entering  industry  will  have 
port  unity  for  marriage  and  homes  of  their  own? 
Certainly  their  experience  of  economic  independence  dur- 
ing the-  war  will  tend  to  continue  in  the  job  market  even 
members  of  this  group  who  are  not  compelled  to  it 
by  the  need  for  self-support.  Many  of  them  are  likely  to 
have  to  depend  on  their  own  earnings  all  their  lives. 
These  women  are  certainly  going  to  insist  on  their  right 
to  jobs  which  they  were  urged  to  take  for  patriotic  rea- 
sons, lor  which  they  have  trained,  and  in  which  they  have 
had  experience.  Inevitably,  they  will  continue  to  be  a 
part  of  the  labor  market. 

It  is  true  that  war  conditions  have  brought  a  revalua- 
tion of  women's  capacities  in  a  great  many  quarters. 
They  are  being  told  by  very  important  people  how  great 
is  the  contribution  their  "nimble  fingers"  can  make  on 
precision  work.  They  are  getting  their  pictures  taken  in 
groups  as  they  are  sworn  in  to  leading  unions  where  they 
are  the  first  of  their  sex.  They  are  operating  huge,  com- 
plex machine  tools.  In  shipyards,  hitherto  a  man's 
domain,  women  are  working  today  as  blacksmiths'  help- 
ers, burners,  shippers,  electricians,  expediters,  pipecutters, 
threaders,  painters,  shipfitters,  steamfittcrs,  tank  sealers, 
truck  drivers,  and  warehouse  workers. 

Here  are  new  skills  and  new  opportunities  for  women 
-:roup.  But  a  closer  look  at  the  picture  prompts  us 
to  suspend  judgment  before  taking  all  these  new  enthusi- 
asms at  face  value.  Some  of  the  genial  utterances  assur- 
ing women  that  they  "can  do  anything  that  men  can" 
come  from  individuals,  industries,  and  unions  which  have 
stood  squarely  in  the  way  of  permitting  them,  even  quite 
recently,  to  try.  Again,  there  are  the  plants  which  here- 
tofore always  have  been  staffed  exclusively  by  men.  Now, 
when  management  has  decided  to  take  on  women,  the 
decision  is  unfortunately  regarded  as  self-effectuating. 
In  many  plants  foremen  who  have  never  had  to  direct 
the  work  of  women  are  expected  to  know  just  how  to 
handle  them,  and  there  is  no  program  of  induction  after 
inadequate  provision  for  physical  convenience  and  safety. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  striking  examples  of 
old  established  industries  which  recognized  the  personnel 
problem  involved  in  the  successful  introduction  of 
women  and  made  careful  provision.  Such  forethought 
has  yielded  tangible  returns. 

In  newer  industries  which  are  experiencing  tremendous 
expansion  because  of  war  needs,  there  are  some  interesting 
indications  of  rather  different  considerations  at  work.  In 
the  airplane  and  chemical  industries,  in  great  new  plants 
which  are  being  constructed  to  produce  for  the  war  and 
which  will  continue  as  civilian  industries  after  the  war, 
the  actual  physical  features  provide  for  a  labor  force  of 
women.  The  machines  have  been  put  at  a  height  con- 
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veniciu  tor  the  average-sized  woman.  Restroom,  wash- 
room, and  toilet  facilities  arc  built  for  women.  Some  of 
these  concerns  have  spent  large  sums  of  money  on  train- 
ing their  present  employes,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
whom  are  women.  Thus  these  industries  actually  have  a 
large  investment  in  a  labor  force  of  women.  They  sec  no 
reason  why  they  should  scrap  that  investment.  In  other 
words,  all  the  inertia  that  in  the  past  tended  to  keep 
women  out  because  the  factory  was  a  man's  world,  in 
these  instances  will  tend  to  keep  them  in  because  these 
new  factories  are  a  woman's  world. 

Jobs  or  Home  Responsibilities? 

ANOTHER  HANDICAP  THAT  WOMEN  WAGE  EARNERS  HAVE 
faced  has  been  the  rigidity  of  industrial  and  clerical  jobs 
which  has  gotten  in  the  way  of  their  meeting  the  unes- 
capable  emergencies— large  and  small— of  the  homemak- 
er's  job.  The  woman  war  worker's  importance  as  a 

The  Women  of  Britain 
Are  Mobilized  to  Win 
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producer  has  dramatized  for  her  community  those  old 
problems  that  every  working  woman  knows — when  to 
do  the  marketing,  how  to  get  the  laundry  called  for, 
where  to  find  time  to  buy  shoes  for  the  children,  above 
all,  how  to  manage  in  time  of  illness  in  the  family.  Very 
little  has  been  done  in  an  organized  or  a  community  way 
to  help  her  find  the  answers.  In  the  past,  one  of  the 
adjustments  which  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  women 
have  made  was  to  take  the  casual  and  generally  low  paid 
jobs  that  permitted  of  some  irregularity.  Women  in  top 
positions  always  have  been  able  to  make  individual  adjust- 
ments. 

Today,  there  is  a  widespread  sentiment  in  favor  of 
community  adjustments  to  the  convenience  of  the  war 
worker.  Special  shopping  priorities  for  war  workers  are 
proposed.  So  are  special  transportation  schedules  to  suit 
their  working  hours.  England  has  gone  further.  There, 
a  hot  meal  is  provided  at  the  factory  for  a  great  many 
factory  workers  and  cooked  foods  for  women  workers  to 
take  home,  so  that  they  will  not  have  to  do  all  the  food 
preparation  after  a  day's  work  in  the  plant.  Extensive 
and  intelligent  community  child  care,  day  nurseries, 
nursery  schools,  and  play  schools  are  other  means  of 
releasing  homemakers  for  war  jobs. 

This  changing  viewpoint  and  practice  raise  some  inter- 
esting questions.  Will  such  services  continue  after  the 
war?  Really  good  child  care  institutions,  community 
kitchens,  and  convenient  transportation  would  leave  the 
individual  woman  much  freer  to  choose  whether  she 
preferred  to  hold  a  job  and  pay  for  the  various  "home- 
maker  services"  available  in  the  community,  or  whether 
she  preferred  unpaid  work  in  her  own  home.  Undoubt- 
edly there  would  be  plenty  of  takers  for  each  alternative. 
The  Beveridge  Report  emphasizes  a  belief  that  the  home- 
maker's  services  have  been  greatly  undervalued,  and  pro- 
poses the  inclusion  in  the  British  social  insurance  system 
of  specific  benefits  for  the  homemaker.  Perhaps  such 
measures  in  this  country — special  payments  at  marriage 
and  childbirth  for  example — would  help  to  weight  one 
choice  as  against  another.  Certainly,  American  experi- 
ence with  mothers'  pensions  or  mothers'  assistance  affords 
evidence  that  many  women  find  full  time  care  of  their 
homes  and  children  an  acceptable  choice  when  even  mini- 
mum economic  provision  is  made  for  their  maintenance. 

Pay  "For  the  Job"? 

IT    IS    A    FACT    TODAY,    AS    IT    HAS    BEEN    HERETOFORE,    THAT 

women  are  often  paid  less  than  men  for  the  same  or 
comparable  work.  Many  school  systems  have  lower 
scales  for  women  teachers  than  for  men.  There  are  in- 
dustries with  lower  "entering  rates"  for  women  than  for 
men  on  identical  jobs.  In  other  industries,  certain  jobs 
have  been  regarded  as  women's  jobs  and  the  rates  on  them 
figured  so  as  to  yield  a  lower  wage  than  jobs  of  com- 
parable skill  regarded  as  men's  jobs.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  evidence  that  at  the  moment  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment organizations  recognize  such  pay  discriminations 
as  undesirable  and  that  they  are,  in  varying  degrees, 
taking  steps  to  redress  them. 

Both  AFL  and  CIO  unions  in  their  agreements  with 
major  aircraft  plants  incorporate  provisions  for  equal  pay. 
In  one  contract  it  stated:  "Wage  rates  shall  be  the  same 
for  men  and  women  doing  comparable  work";  in  another, 
"All  terms  referring  to  male  employes  in  this  agreement 
shall  also  be  applicable  to  female  employes."  Or  again, 


"There  shall  be  no  discrimination  in  rates  of  pay  tot 
female  employes  replacing  male  employes." 

A  more  elaborate  agreement  for  rubber  workers  pro 
vides: 

All  employes  shall  receive  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  re 
gardless  of  sex,  color,  age,  or  nationality,  and  shall  not  b< 
penalized  on  account  of  machine  or  equipment  inequalities 
It  is  understood  that  in  any  case,  where  female  labor  re 
places  male  labor,  the  piecework  rate  in  effect  on  that  jot 
before  the  change  was  made  shall  be  effective. 

Aircraft  plants,  being  new,  seem  to  have  started  GUI 
with  an  equal  pay  scale,  although  there  are  some  excep 
tions.  Munitions  plants,  on  the  other  hand,  pay  lowei 
rates  to  women  in  many  cases,  and  this  is  still  the  case  ir 
many  other  industries.  The  National  Association  o 
Manufacturers,  in  a  Labor  Relations  Bulletin  issued  ir 
May  of  last  year,  advocated  the  principle  of  equal  pa; 
for  equal  performance. 

Experience  with  the  War  Emergency  Act  in  New  Yorl 
State  furnished  data  on  the  pay  scale  in  cases  of  replace 
ment  of  men  by  women  in  551  plants  applying  for  dis 
pensations  from  the  Labor  Law  during  the  period  June  1 
to  December  7,  1942.  Of  these  plants,  314  reported  ar 
equal  pay  scale  for  women  replacing  men,  173  reportec 
a  lower  pay  scale  for  women  replacing  men,  26  reportec 
an  equal  scale  for  women  in  some  occupations  but  ! 
lower  scale  in  others,  and  38  did  not  report  on  the  rela 
tionship  between  men's  and  women's  wages.  The  yeai 
before,  in  a  study  of  women  in  war  industries  made  b) 
Princeton  University,  it  was  found  that  only  17  of  the  62 
firms  covered  paid  the  job  rate,  irrespective  of  the  se> 
of  the  person  filling  the  job. 

No  other  question  facing  women  as  wage  earners  ha: 
as  great  urgency  as  this  matter  of  pay  for  the  job  rathei 
than  by  sex  of  the  worker.  Wage  differentials  on  job: 
that  before  the  war  were  regarded  as  men's  jobs  repre 
sent  the  likeliest  area  of  conflict  should  these  wage  dif 
ferentials  continue  in  a  postwar  period  of  less  than  ful 
employment.  Given  a  situation  in  which  workers  an 
competing  for  jobs,  the  employer  whose  labor  costs  car 
be  held  down  by  keeping  women  and  paying  them  les: 
has  a  strong  incentive  for  refusing  to  hire  men.  Undei 
such  conditions,  a  fair  plan  for  returning  men  to  indus 
trial  employment  will  be  much  harder  to  work  out 
Enlightened  self-interest  is  shown  by  those  who  now  an 
writing  into  their  labor  agreements  a  rate  of  pay  for  tht 
job,'  together  with  a  seniority  provision  which  give: 
precedence  to  those  whose  service  records  on  the  job  gc 
back  the  farthest — both  regardless  of  sex. 

There  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  general  public 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  an  equal-pay  standard 
Michigan  has  had  an  equal-pay  provision  in  its  state  laboi 
law  for  some  time  and  it  has  been  upheld  in  the  courts 
The  legislature  of  the  state  of  Washington  has  just  passec 
a  bill  seeking  to  assure  equal  pay.  New  York  State  made 
some  preliminary  gestures  in  that  direction  but  no  actior 
was  taken. 

Trends  in  Social  Legislation 

MEANWHILE,  THERE  HAS  BEEN  AN  EXTENSIVE  AND  OFTE> 
extreme  current  deviation  from  peacetime  labor  standard: 
for  women.  So  far  this  deviation  has  been  generally  re 
garded  as  a  temporary  expedient.  It  would  appear  thai 
there  is  a  fairly  wide  understanding  of  the  sound  scien 
tific  basis  in  which  the  labor  (Continued  on  page  2. 
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Aluminum.    Now  a  bane  material,  through  greatly  accelerated  war  production 


n\VI    photo  by    Palmer 


New  Ways 
and  Means 

New  Materials 
for  the  Future 


OWI   photo  by   Hollcra 
Tin.    A  new  southern  smelter  producing  pure  metal  from  South  American  ore 


OWI   photo  by  Palmer 
Elemental    Phosphorous.     An  electric  phosphate  smelting  furnace  at  a   TVA  chemical  plant  in  the  Muscle  Shoals  area 


OWI    photo   by    Palmer 


Synthetic    Ammonia.     Made    by    the    high    pressure   synthesis    of    nitrogen    and    hydrogen 

in  another  new  TVA  plant 


United   States  Rubber  Company 
Svmhetic  Rubber.    Buna  S  as  it  goes  through  the  tuber  to  remove  water  before  the  drying  process 


E.  I.  du  Pont  He  Vcmours  &  Co. 


Nylon.     A    new    family    of    materials    already    used 

'or  varns  and   fabrics,  brushes,   bristles   (see   above) 

and  window  screens 


E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 


Lucite.      A    transparent    glass-like    plastic,     flexible    and    non-shattering. 
Here  used  for  a  bomber's  nose,  even  to  its  ribs 


Wide  World 


Prefabrication.     This   method    made    it    possible    to    launch    an    80,000-ton    ship    eighty    hours    after    the    keel    was    laid    in    the    Ala- 
meda,    California,    Kaiser    yards.     Above,    in    one    huge    section    the    poop   deck   is   swung   into   place;    and    below,   the   whole  stern 


'art      III.       AMERICAN      "KNOW-HOW"     IN      EMPLOYMENT      PLANNING 

"Where's  the  Money  Coming  From?" 


MARRINER  S.  ECCLES 

Out  of  the  financial  paradox  that  national  income — in  peace  as  in  war — 
rises  with  spending,  comes  farsighted  discussion  of  the  federal  budget  as 
"an  economic  gyroscope,"  and  the  reminder  that  "the  deficit  resulting  from 
failure  to  produce  is  irreparable": — by  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 


"\V  HERE'S  THE  MONEY  COMINC,  FROM?"  That  question  and 
a  similar  one,  "How  can  we  afford  it?"  constantly  and 
naturally  recur  whenever  it  is  proposed  to  have  the  gov- 
ernment undertake  public  works  and  other  expenditures 
sufficient  to  assure  reasonably  full  employment  at  such 
times  as  private  enterprise  does  not  do  so. 

The  question  in  either  form  is  reasonable  and  must  be 
answered  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  substantial  majority  of 
the  American  people  if  a  cyclical  budgetary  policy,  as  an 
economic  stabilizer,  is  to  be  accepted  and  successful.  False 
as  the  analogy  is  between  the  budget  of  the  individual 
and  that  of  the  government,  the  average  individual, 
bought  up  on  precepts  of  thrift  and  economy,  sees  no 
essential  difference.  He  cannot  or  at  least  should  not  live 
bevond  his  income.  He  does  not  sec  how  the  government 
<lo  so  either. 

Balancing  the  Budget 

IF     THE      GOVERNMENT     WERE      TO     CONTINUE      INDEFINITELY 

spending  more  than  it  receives,  he  would  be  right.  For 
even  if  that  course  did  not  lead  to  serious  inflationary  de- 
velopments, it  would  reflect  bad  management  of  fiscal  and 
monetary  affairs.  The  essence  of  the  cyclical  budget  is 
that  it  shall  function  as  an  economic  gyroscope  to  help 
keep  private  enterprise  moving  ahead  on  a  fairly  even 
keel.  First  of  all,  it  must  be  accompanied  by  policies 
which  will  create  a  climate  favorable  to  the  maximum 
sustainable  private  activity,  production  and  employment. 
Accordingly,  policies  and  measures  that  discourage  and 
displace  private  enterprise  are  wholly  inconsistent  with  it. 
Having  given  the  utmost  encouragement  to  legitimate 
private  enterprise  the  government,  in  peace  times,  should 
be  prepared  to  unbalance  its  budget  in  order  to  combat 
deflationary  forces  in  times  of  depression,  and  should  en- 
deavor not  only  to  balance  the  budget  but  to  reduce  the 
public  debt  in  boom  times  when  economic  restraints 
would  be  in  order.  In  war  times,  when  huge  sums  must 
be  raised  and  spent  quickly,  the  government  has  no  alter- 
native but  to  incur  deficits  and  increase  the  public  debt. 
Having  no  such  broad  fiscal  and  monetary  powers  with 
which  to  conduct  his  personal  affairs,  the  average  in- 
dividual finds  it  difficult  to  understand  that  what  would 
be  imprudent,  if  not  impossible  for  him,  would  be  both 
possible  and  prudent  for  the  government.  The  govern- 
ment has  much  greater  flexibility  in  the  matter,  but  even 
an  individual  is  justified  in  going  in  debt  temporarily  in 
an  emergency,  provided  he  can  sec  his  way  clear  to  settling 
the  account  at  a  more  propitious  time. 


If  the  individual  belongs  to  the  let-nature-take-its-course 
school,  he  would  contend  that  government  should  not,  in 
any  case,  exercise  its  broad  functional  powers  to  offset  de- 
flation and  inflation — that  it  should  assume  no  respon- 
sibility for  the  country's  economic  welfare.  But,  whatever 
their  individual  views  may  be  about  having  the  govern- 
ment come  to  the  aid  of  the  other  fellow,  businessmen, 
bankers,  farmers,  labor  and  other  groups,  representing 
all  told  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  American 
people,  are  not  inhibited  about  applying  to  the  govern- 
ment for  financial  and  other  help  in  times  of  distress.  The 
universal  aspiration  among  democratic  peoples  all  over 
the  world  is  for  security  against  economic  want  as  well 
as  against  armed  enemies,  and  more  and  more  they  turn 
to  government  for  assurance  of  the  right  to  security.  The 
government  today  is  expected  to  assume  economic  respon- 
sibilities which  it  was  not  expected  to  assume  in  earlier 
times.  The  very  magnitude  of  the  budgetary  problem 
in  the  future  makes  it  necessary  for  fiscal  and  monetary 
management  to  take  account  of  the  effects  of  government 
taxing  and  spending  policies  upon  economic  stability. 

Controlling  the  Money 

THE    REAL   QUESTION    FOR    THE    FUTURE    IS    NOT    WHERE    THE 

money  is  coming  from,  for  it  will  come  from  the  same 
sources  from  which  it  has  always  come.  Private  enterprise 
will  obtain  funds  from  profits  and  by  borrowing  from 
private  investors  and  from  the  banking  system,  including 
the  capital  markets.  The  government  will  obtain  funds  by 
taxation  and  by  borrowing  from  investors  and  from  the 
banking  system.  There  will  be  no  more  of  a  problem  of 
obtaining  money  for  peace  than  for  war.  The  government 
has  sovereign  powers  to  create  and  maintain  all  the  money 
necessary  to  finance  full  production  and  employment.  The 
important  thing  will  be  the  exercise  of  these  powers  in  a 
way  that  will  contribute  to  maximum  private  activity  and 
employment,  preventing  either  a  monetary  stringency  that 
would  precipitate  severe  deflation  or  an  over-supply  that 
would  invite  inflation.  How  money  is  spent  will  present 
far  more  of  a  problem  than  the  raising  of  it. 

What  We  Cannot  Afford 

THE   REAL  QUESTION,   HOWEVER,   IS   WHAT  WE  CAN    AFFORD — 

or  not  afford.  Can  we  afford  to  have  millions  of  citizens 
again  standing  in  breadlines?  Can  we  afford  to  have  idle 
men,  idle  facilities,  unused  resources  and  materials?  The 
real  deficit  to  fear  is  the  one  resulting  from  failure  to 
utilize  our  productive  resources  of  manpower  and  mate- 
rials in  the  creation  of  real  wealth.  The  bookkeeping 
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deficit,  by  comparison,  is  insignificant.  It  can  be  over- 
come by  adequate  tax  policy  when  the  goal  of  full 
production  and  employment,  and  the  resulting  high  na- 
tional income,  are  achieved.  But  the  real  deficit  resulting 
from  failure  to  produce  is  irreparable.  That  is  the  kind 
of  waste  we  can  least  afford. 

As  I  have  often  emphasized,  if  I  could  have  my  choice 
I  would  prefer  to  have  a  balanced  budget  at  all  times. 
The  trouble  is  that  unbalanced  budgets  result  from  deep- 
seated  unbalance  in  the  economy  rather  than  from  any 
option  on  the  part  of  the  government.  The  unbalance  in 
the  economy  has  to  be  remedied  before  the  unbalance  of 
the  budget  can  be  corrected.  The  ideal  situation,  of 
course,  is  one  in  which  private  enterprise  is  able  to 
furnish  full  and  sustained  employment  and  production. 
There  would  then  be  no  justification  for  government 
expenditures  to  furnish  employment.  Indeed  for  the 
government  to  continue  such  expenditures  would  mean 
competing  with  private  business  for  labor  and  materials. 
A  properly  managed  cyclical  budget  calls  for  discontinuing 
these  expenditures  and  for  closing  the  deficit  gap  when 
private  activity  is  at  maximum  levels. 

Experience  has  not  only  demonstrated  that  the  budget 
cannot  be  balanced  in  severe  depression  by  decreasing  gov- 
ernment expenditures  or  increasing  taxes,  or  by  doing 
both;  but  the  war  has  only  too  vividly  illustrated  how  ef- 
fective government  expenditures  can  be  in  sending  em- 
ployment and  production  indexes  to  unprecedented  high 
levels,  under  such  emergency  pressures,  unfortunately,  that 
management  of  the  inflationary  effects  becomes  increas- 
ingly difficult.  Even  so,  the  experience  should  be  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  efficacy  of  government  expenditures 
and  of  the  fallacy  of  the  frequently  heard  objection  that 
deficits  necessarily  discourage  private  enterprise.  In  peace- 
time, when  emergency  compulsions  for  maximum  output 
in  the  minimum  of  time  no  longer  exist,  when  the  prod- 
uct of  industry  can  be  devoted  entirely  to  civilian  con- 
sumption (instead  of  preponderantly  to  war  with  only  a 
minimum  left  over  for  civilian  use)  such  government  out- 
lays as  may  be  required  to  maintain  employment  can  be 
managed  without  disruptive  effects  on  the  domestic 
economy. 

For  a  period  after  this  war,  pent-up  demand  for  civilian 
goods  that  have  been  unprocurable  or  rationed  and  ac- 
cumulated purchasing  power  will  doubtless  combine  to 
sustain  employment  and  production.  The  basic  causes  of 
unbalance  in  the  economy  that  beset  and  perplexed  us 
in  the  years  before  the  war  will  tend  to  be  obscured  in  the 
first  few  postwar  years.  And  if  new  invention  and  new 
outlets  for  profitable  investment  develop  sufficiently  to 
absorb  the  high  ratio  of  savings  that  will  accompany  a 
high  national  income,  the  dilemma  of  the  late  Twenties 
and  of  the  Thirties  will  not  reappear  as  long  as  this  con- 
tinues. 

However,  if  it  again  develops  that  savings  fail  to  flow 
into  new  production,  we  must  not  be  confused  by  tradi- 
tional thinking  into  supposing  that  the  stoppage  is  due 
solely  to  mechanical  difficulties  or  to  psychological  causes, 
whether  arising  from  fear  of  deficits  or  other  policy  and 
action.  We  must  ask  whether  the  ratio  of  investment 
funds  to  investment  outlets  is  too  high.  If  it  is,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  redress  the  balance  by  diverting  more 
funds  into  consumptive  channels  and  less  into  savings, 
until  such  time  as  consumption  overtakes  productive 
capacity  and  calls  for  an  increase  in  plant.  On  the  other 
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hand,  if  demand  for  investment  funds  exceeds  the  supply, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  adjust  basic  policy  to  encourage 
more  savings  and  more  investment  in  the  facilities  of 
production  until  such  time  as  output  overtakes  demand. 

The  Government  as  Balance  Wheel 

BROADLY  SPEAKING,  THE  GOVERNMENT'S  RESPONSIBILITY  ON 
the  domestic  front  in  the  postwar  world,  as  I  see  it,  will 
be  to  exert  its  fiscal  and  monetary  powers  in  the  way  that 
will  most  effectively  achieve  and  maintain  this  balance 
which  is  vital  to  sustained  production  and  employment 
and  to  the  avoidance  of  inflationary  or  deflationary  ex- 
tremes. It  is  of  paramount  importance  that  the  objective 
of  creating  a  maximum  of  legitimate  private  employment 
and  production  be  kept  always  clearly  in  view  and  that 
those  policies  and  actions  are  avoided  which  are  a  deter- 
rent to  such  enterprise. 

Since  the  government  has  constitutional  powers  over 
fiscal  and  monetary  functions  that  are  of  the  highest 
potency  in  compensating  for  unbalanced  conditions  that 
develop  in  the  economy,  the  problem  is  chiefly  one  of 
intelligent,  courageous  use  of  these  powers  in  creating  an 
adequate  but  not  inflationary  supply  of  money,  and  of 
maintaining  a  balanced  flow  of  funds  between  consump- 
tion and  production.  If  the  banking  mechanism  needs  tc 
be  improved  (as  I  have  long  contended  that  it  does)  tc 
make  these  powers  more  flexible  and  effective,  if  new 
mechanisms  need  to  be  devised,  as  they  undoubtedly  will, 
to  facilitate  the  flow  of  equity  capital  to  smaller  enterprises 
and  for  other  purposes,  then  it  should  not  be  beyond  oui 
ingenuity  to  make  the  necessary  improvements. 

While  I  have  stressed  the  potency  of  governmental 
powers,  they  are  at  best  a  supplement  to  and  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  private  incentives  and  initiative.  Our  majoi 
economic  concern  is  to  assure  employment.  For  that  we 
rely,  even  in  the  depths  of  depression,  mainly  upon  private 
enterprise.  Government,  under  our  system,  cannot  anc 
should  not  do  more  than  care  for  those  for  whom  private 
industry  and  activity  fail  to  provide. 

The  cardinal  principle  of  our  national  economic  poliq 
must  be  to  direct  the  flow  of  our  national  income  so  as  tc 
maintain  an  equilibrium  between  the  goods  and  service: 
that  we  are  able  to  produce  and  the  purchasing  powei 
wherewith  our  people  can  command  them.  When  thi: 
equilibrium  is  disturbed  we  begin  to  witness,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  accumulation  of  idle  funds,  money  that  has  beer 
earned  as  well  as  money  that  has  been  received  in  the  re 
payment  of  debts,  hoarded  money  in  the  form  of  cash  01 
deposits — and,  on  the  other  hand,  unemployment  ano 
destitution.  In  order  to  keep  our  economy  functioning 
smoothly  and  effectively  we  must  have  a  demand,  backec 
by  purchasing  power,  for  all  the  goods  and  services  wt 
can  offer.  If  we  have  that,  then  little  further  interferenct 
by  the  government  is  necessary  or  desirable.  We  mus; 
have  sufficient  play  for  the  profit  motive  and  even  for  thi 
venturesome  speculative  spirit  of  our  people  if  we  wish  tr 
preserve  an  economic  system  in  which  the  principal  mo 
tive  power  is  the  pursuit  of  profits. 

These  are  general  principles  to  which  I  have  been  refer 
ring.  In  the  immediate  aftermath  of  the  war,  both  privatd 
and  governmental  expenditure  must  be  concentrated  or 
restoring  the  ability  of  our  economy  to  produce  civilian 
goods.  We  will  need  measures  for  employing  our  fighting 
forces  as  they  are  demobilized.  They  will  be  seeking  work 
at  the  time  that  private  industry  is  retooling.  In  this 
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period  of  transition,  expenditures  should  be  directed 
toward  enabling  American  industry  to  produce  for  peace 
on  the  same  tremendous  scale  that  it  has  shown  itself 

.ible  of  producing  for  war.  The  inflationary  dangers 
of  this  period  and  the  methods  of  dealing  with  them  will 
de  of  essentially  the  same  nature  as  those  of  the  war 
period.  There  must  be  a  continuance  of  the  restrictions  on 
purchasing  power  in  the  form  of  high  taxes,  control  of 

Burner  credit,  and  at  least  encouragement  if  not  en- 
forcement of  saving.  We  shall  have  to  resist  the  natural 
tendency  to  relax  these  measures  after  the  winning  of  a 
military  victory  will  have  seemed  to  many  to  have  elimi- 
nated the  necessity  for  them. 

Two  Postwar  Periods 

IT    WILL     BE     IMPORTANT    TO    DISTINGUISH     THIS     PERIOD     OF 

scarcity  immediately  after  the  war  from  the  period  of 
potential  abundance  that  will  come  later.  These  two  pe- 
riods, entirely  different  in  economic  characteristics,  will 
call  for  entirely  different  types  of  economic  policy.  The 
first  will  require  the  greatest  possible  restriction  of  ex- 
penditures of  every  type  except  those  for  the  conversion  of 
industry  to  a  peacetime  basis.  The  second  will  call  for 
the  removal  of  restrictions  on  expenditure  and,  it  may  be, 
for  measures  to  stimulate  expenditure.  It  is  easy  to  draw 
the  distinction  between  these  two  periods  on  paper.  It  will 
be  less  easy  to  distinguish  them  in  reality.  If  we  adopt  the 
measures  appropriate  to  the  second  period  too  soon,  we 
will  run  a  serious  danger  of  subjecting  our  social  and 
economic  structure  to  the  unbearable  strain  of  a  major  in- 
flation. If  we  adopt  them  too  late,  we  will  invite  the  onset 
of  a  major  depression.  By  improper  timing  of  our  policies, 
we  may  miss  the  opportunity  for  turning  potential  abund- 
ance into  real  and  lasting  prosperity. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  factor  in  determining 
whether  business  will  make  a  quick  conversion  to  peace- 
time production  after  the  war  will  be  our  success  in 
dealing  with  the  inflationary  forces  during  the  war.  Many 
uncertainties  will  exist  in  the  postwar  situation  as  the  re- 
sult of  technological  progress  during  the  war  and  the  in- 
vestment problems  this  progress  raises.  We  may  expect, 
also,  changes  in  consumer  habits  and  patterns  of  expendi- 
ture, and  other  changes  in  our  ways  of  living.  We  should 
not  add  to  these  unavoidable  uncertainties,  the  avoidable 
and  needless  burden  of  making  adjustments  to  violent 
changes  in  the  levels  of  prices  and  costs. 

Over  large  sectors  of  the  American  economy  the  work- 
ing capital  of  industry  will  have  been  seriously  depleted 
by  the  end  of  the  war.  The  ratio  of  working  capital  to 
dollar  volume  has  fallen  to  unusually  low  levels.  The 
final  settlement  of  a  government  contract  is  a  complex 
matter.  Much  time  will  be  required  before  the  govern- 
ment can  make  a  final  settlement  for  work  done  in  the 
period  just  before  the  war  comes  to  a  close.  Many  com- 
panies will  have  on  hand  large  stocks,  both  of  raw  mate- 
rials and  of  semi-finished  products  whose  value,  in  such  a  - 
period  of  uncertainty,  will  be  highly  problematical.  Our 
usual  methods  of  financing  do  not  provide  ways  of  rais- 
ing cash  on  such  stocks.  Yet  cash  will  be  badly  needed 
by  companies  wanting  to  get  back  into  peacetime  produc- 
tion quickly. 

To  meet  this  situation,  it  may  be  necessary  for  govern- 
ment either  to  advance  funds  or  to  guarantee  the  funds 
jdvanced  for  this  purpose.  Some  reconversion  loans  will 
be  good  private  banking  risks  and  the  commercial  banks 
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may  be  expected  to  come  forward  to  do  part  of  the  job. 
This,  however,  will  be  only  part.  Even  in  situations  where 
the  risks  involved  are  not  good  commercial  banking  risks, 
the  interests  of  the  community  may  require  that  someone 
take  those  risks. 

Our  methods  of  war  finance  have  led  to  the  creation  of 
a  money  supply  that  greatly  exceeds  all  previous  levels. 
The  prospects  are  for  still  greater  increases.  The  money 
supply  and  flow  of  income  are  so  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
supply  of  goods  available  for  civilian  consumption  that 
the  government  is  obliged  to  resort  to  increasingly 
stringent  restrictions,  including  not  only  rationing  but 
efforts  to  divert  more  spending  power  into  the  war  ef- 
fort through  taxation  and  borrowing  from  the  public. 

The  volume  of  money  will  probably  continue  to  be 
excessive  for  a  considerable  period  after  the  war,  until  the 
output  of  goods  and  services  exceeds  the  already  unprece- 
dented levels  resulting  from  the  extraordinary  demands 
of  the  war.  Accordingly,  I  can  see  no  early  prospect  for 
relaxation  of  monetary  controls. 

Our  principal  concern,  however,  will  be  with  mainte- 
nance of  a  high  national  income  and  with  its  flow  through 
the  economy.  Unless  funds  flow  into  the  pockets  of  the 
public,  funds  cannot  flow  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  public. 
Neither  the  funds  which  business  expects  to  receive  for 
its  products  nor  the  funds  which  government  expects  to 
receive  to  sustain  its  activity  are  exempt  from  this  rule. 

The  maintenance  of  economic  health  requires  not  only 
that  income  should  be  earned  but  also  that  it  should  be 
spent.  Spending,  in  this  broad  sense,  includes  both  in- 
vestment expenditure  and  consumption  expenditure. 
Before  those  who  earn  income  will  spend  it,  certain  con- 
ditions must  be  satisfied.  If  the  spending  is  to  be  on  the 
products  which  business  has  for  sale,  prices  and  quality 
must  be  right.  If  the  spending  takes  the  form  of  lending 
to  business  for  investment  purposes,  there  must  be  a  rea- 
sonable assurance  of  profits  on  the  investment  adequate 
to  pay  interest  and  eventually  to  amortize  the  indebted- 
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Taxes  After  the  War 

GOVERNMENT  OBTAINS  ITS  TAX  REVENUE,  AND  DURING  THE  WAR 
it  may  obtain  part  of  its  borrowed  funds,  under  conditions 
of  compulsion,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  government 
is  free  to  act  in  an  arbitrary  manner  with  respect  either 
to  the  total  amount  or  to  the  kind  of  expenditures  that 
it  makes.  Just  as  a  business  must  keep  the  good  will  of 
its  customers,  so  government  must  keep  the  good  will 
of  the  taxpaying  and  lending  public.  In  wartime,  public 
support  is  forthcoming  because  there  is  general  agreement 
on  the  necessity  of  carrying  the  policy  which  the  govern- 
ment is  pursuing  to  a  successful  conclusion.  The  success 
of  a  postwar  program  of  economic  stability  will  depend 
primarily  upon  the  existence  of  an  adequate  measure  of 
agreement  as  to  the  importance  of  that  basic  policy  itself 
and  of  the  various  measures  which  the  government  takes 
to  put  it  into  operation.  We  should  not  expect  that  that 
agreement  will  be  as  complete  with  respect  to  any  peace- 
time policy  as  it  is  in  time  of  war.  Nevertheless,  there 
must  be  agreement,  based  on  understanding,  if  Congress 
is  to  enact  the  basic  legislation  and  to  vote  the  necessary 
funds  and  if  the  businessman,  the  farmer,  and  the  worker 
are  to  support  the  government's  program. 

The  tax  structure  as  it  now  stands  may  be  expected  to 
yield  more  than  $35,000,000,000.  (Continued  on  page  229) 
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The  Backlog  of  Social  Security 


MAXWELL  s.  STEWAR: 

Critique  of  the  programs  which  two  American  agencies  lay  alongside  th 
Beveridge  Report  in  England: — by  the  editor  of  the  Public  Affairs  Parr, 
phlets,  author  of  "Social  Security." 


Too  MANY  AMERICANS  LINK  SOCIAL  SECURITY  WITH  THE 
defeatist  economic  thinking  so  prevalent  in  hard  times. 
This  is  natural  enough  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  took  an 
economic  catastrophe  to  awaken  us  to  the  place  of  social 
insurance  as  a  protection  against  the  risks  of  modern  life. 
But  although  the  American  Social  Security  Act  happened 
to  be  an  offspring  of  the  depression,  its  principles  were 
conceived  in  a  far  more  robust  period.  Most  of  the  indus- 
trial countries  of  Europe  had  workable  systems  of  social 
insurance  in  operation  before  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  I,  and  these  arrangements  have  come  to  be  accepted 
as  indispensable  in  a  machine  age. 

When  we  compare  our  Social  Security  Act  of  1935 
with  the  more  highly  developed  European  systems,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  depression  left  its  mark  on  our  law. 
We  were  so  long  preoccupied  with  meeting  the  emergency 
needs  of  the  unemployed  and  the  aged  that  the  victims  of 
other  types  of  insecurity  have  received  scant  attention. 
Comparatively  few  Americans  had  grasped  the  possi- 
bilities of  all-round  protection  before  the  wave  of  public 
interest  aroused  by  Sir  William  Beveridge's  Report  in 
England  last  November.  Nor  have  most  of  us  seen  the 
connection  between  such  protection  and  the  other 
measures  discussed  in  this  issue  for  keeping  our  economic 
machine  running  in  high  gear. 

Social  security  may  lack  some  of  the  glamor  of  the  job- 
creating  proposals  that  are  discussed  elsewhere,  but  never- 
theless it  must  occupy  an  important  place  in  our  postwar 
thinking.  Regardless  of  our  success  in  achieving  approxi- 
mately full  employment  in  the  years  folio  ''ing  the  war, 
we  know  as  a  mathematical  certainty  that  -,t  any  given 
time  a  large  number  of  persons  for  a  wide  variety  of 
reasons  will  be  unable  to  work.  Businesses  undergo  re- 
organization; departments  are  abolished;  seasonal  slumps 
force  reductions  in  staff;  some  men  and  women  always 
will  be  incapacitated  because  of  sickness,  accident,  or  old 
age.  Moreover,  people  are  constantly  suffering  a  loss  of 
income  from  such  causes  as  the  death  of  the  family 
breadwinner,  crop  failure,  business  failure,  and  bad  in- 
vestments. Some  of  these  disasters  are  as  inevitable  as 
death  itself.  They  cannot  be  avoided;  but  the  burden  of 
resulting  need  can  be  spread  over  the  entire  population 
instead  of  falling  wholly  on  those  suffering  from  mis- 
fortune. A  carefully  planned,  organized  system  for  spread- 
ing the  costs  of  life's  hazards  would  not  only  relieve  a 
tremendous  amount  of  human  suffering  but,  in  so  doing, 
it  would  contribute  substantially  to  the  stability  of  our 
postwar  economic  structure.  From  this  angle  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  might  be  rechristened  a  power  house 
for  purchasing  power. 


Recognizing  the  all  important  place  of  social  securit 
in  our  postwar  program,  two  federal  agencies — the  N; 
tional  Resources  Planning  Board  and  the  Social  Securit 
Board — have  surveyed  the  ground  with  the  problems  c 
demobilization  and  rehabilitation  specifically  in  min< 
Before  appraising  the  recommendations  of  these  recer 
reports,  it  is  well  to  review  briefly  the  situation  as  the 
found  it,  and  the  need  for  constructive  action. 


This  article  is  drawn,  in  part,  from  a  chapter  of  Mr.   Stewart's  forth- 
coming br.ok,  "After  We  Win  the   War"   (Harper). 
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The  Present  System — Pluses  and  Minuses 
WHEN  THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT  WAS  PASSED 
the  summer  of  1935,  it  was  widely  hailed  as  a  bold  an 
comprehensive  attack  on  the  problem  of  economic  h 
security.  But  those  who  were  closely  associated  with  tr 
planning  of  that  legislation  recognized  that,  at  best, 
represented  a  series  of  compromises.  It  was  concerne 
almost  exclusively  with  unemployment  and  old  age,  an 
the  provisions  for  these  two  risks  were  distinctly  ler 
than  satisfactory.  Some  of  the  major  defects  of  the  origin: 
law  were  overcome  in  the  revision  of  1939.  A  program  < 
survivors'  insurance  was  added,  and  the  old  age  insurann 
system  was  fundamentally  reorganized  so  as  to  mal 
possible  substantial  benefits  to  the  aged  of  this  gene 
ation.  But  six  years  of  experience  with  the  act  have  mac 
even  the  man  in  the  street  aware  of  many  of  the  remaii 
ing  shortcomings. 

These  have  been  particularly  apparent  in  connectic 
with  the  federal-state  system  of  unemployment  compel 
sation.  Each  state  has  been  allowed,  within  limits,  to  s 
its  own  rules  with  respect  to  waiting  periods,  duration  < 
benefit  payments,  and  size  of  benefits.  Because  of  tl 
strictness  of  the  safeguards  adopted  by  the  states,  as  ure- 
as the  limited  coverage  of  the  act,  only  a  small  propo 
tion  of  the  unemployed  actually  have  received  benefits  i 
any  given  month.  Early  in  1939,  for  example,  with  a 
estimated  11,000,000  still  jobless,  only  about  7  percent  we 
receiving  compensation.  And  the  size  of  the  benefits  vai 
widely  from  state  to  state  and  from  worker  to  work' 
without  regard  to  size  of  family  or  financial  need.  In  fac 
one  of  the  ironies  of  our  unemployment  compensatic 
system  is  that  its  chief  beneficiaries  are  the  better  pai 
hence  most  secure,  of  the  working  population. 

In  looking  ahead,  our  planning  agencies  have  reco; 
nized  that  the  Social  Security  Act  has  covered  far  tc 
small  a  part  of  our  population.  The  groups  excluded  froi 
protection  have  been  chiefly  those  who  are  most  insecu. 
under  present-day  conditions — agricultural  workers  act 
domestic  servants,  for  example.  Excluded  also  are  trl 
employes  of  small  establishments,  who  are,  as  a  rule,  k' 
secure  than  those  of  large  industrial  concerns.  As  the  la^ 
now  stands,  casual  workers  can  seldom  qualify. 

Great  improvement  has  been  achieved  in  the  admini 
tr.ition  of  the  various  public  assistance  programs   und' 
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the  Social  Security  Act.  Sharp  disparities  still  exist,  how- 

:,  between  st.ites  \vitli  respect  to  the  size  of  benefits 

the  conditions  under  which  they  arc  available.  To 

the  extent  that  these  disparities  reflect  differences  in  the 

;     lin.iiKi.il  capacities  of  the  states,  they  have  represented  a 

difficult  and  stubborn  problem.    But  there  is  no  logical 

Mm  why  aged  citizens  of  Colorado  should  be  entitled 

.1  pension  averaging  $40.05  a  month  while  aged  citizens 

ieorgia  get  no  more  than  an  average  of  $9.18. 

Another  challenge  to  our  planners  has  been  the  fact 

that  we  otlcr  protection  against  many  fewer  risks  than 

:cr  industrial  countries.  The  United  States  has  never, 

example,  created  any  public  service  to  help  its  citizens 

meet  the  irregular  and  uneven  costs  of  sickness.  If  a  man 

obless  for  two  months,  he  is  eligible  for  unemployment 

•npcnsution.  But  if  he  is  laid  up  for  the  same  period 

\viih  a  serious  illness,  he  not  only  loses  his  wages  but  is 

likely  to  be  burdened  by  heavy  bills  for  medical  care,  and 

possibly   for   hospitalization.  Within   the   last   ten   years, 

some  millions  of  Americans  have  joined  so-called  three- 

us-a-day  plans  for  spreading  the  cost  of  hospital  care. 

lint  Liking  the  country  as  a  whole,  only  a  fraction  of  the 

population   has  even  this  protection.   Except   for  a   few 

thousand    families    participating    in    voluntary    medical 

ups.  practically  none  of  us  have  had  the  advantage  of 

irrangement  for  spreading  the  costs  of  medical,  dental, 

nursing  care.  Before  the  war,  there  were  only  three 

mtries  in  Europe  which  did  not  provide  some  form  of 

health  insurance. 

The  United   States  has  also  lagged  behind  other   in- 
dustrial countries  in  spreading  the  costs  associated  with 
the  birth  and  care  of  infants.  Under  the  Social  Security 
,  allowances  are  available  to  parents  who  can  show  that 
they  have  not  enough  income  to  care  for  their  children. 
But  this  involves  a  public  confession  of  poverty  which  is 
hard    for   the  average   American   to   make.   Millions   of 
American  children  are  being  deprived  of  a  fair  chance  in 
life  because  their  parents  have  too  much  pride  to  appeal 
assistance.    In    some    communities,    the    children    in 
families   that   have  appealed    for   aid   are   looked   down 
•>n  :is  "paupers."  The  cruel  choice  between  need  and 
iperism  can  be  overcome  only  by  some  arrangement 
such  as  the  children's  allowances  proposed  in  the  British 
Bcveridge  plan— allowances  that  are  paid  on  behalf  of  all 
children  without  regard  to  the  parents'  income. 

Another    group    of    forgotten    individuals    under    the 
present  law  are  those  who  become  incapacitated  before 
they  reach  the  retirement  age.  At  least  125,000  men  and 
women  are  disabled  by  accident  or  sickness  each   year. 
Their  needs  arc  as  great  as,  or  greater  than,  those  of 
persons    disabled    by    age.   Yet    while    fairly   satisfactory 
provisions   have  been    made   for   the  aged,  there   is   no 
vision,  except  in  case  of  industrial  accident  or  oc- 
;ional  disease,  for  the  misfortune  of  disability. 

Cushioning  the  Shock  of  Demobilization 

WlTM    THIS    RECORD    BEFORE    IT,    THE    NATIONAL    RESOURCES 

Planning  Board  has  given  us  in  its  two  reports  a  cour- 
ageous and  inspiring  program  for  minimizing  the  social 
shock  of  the  postwar  period.  The  first  of  these  reports  deals 
with  demobilization  in  its  broadest  aspects.  "We  shall  not 
be  content  this  time,"  it  declares,  "to  give  each  man  $60  in 
cash  and  a  ticket  home."  As  a  means  of  cushioning  the 
effect  of  demobilization,  military  and  economic,  it  pro- 
poses, among  other  things,  a  dismissal  wage  for  war 
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workers  as  well  as  for  servicemen,  a  temporary  retention 
of  wartime  controls,  government  supervision  of  the 
change-over  in  industry,  financial  assistance  for  convert- 
ing plants  and  equipment,  and  a  huge  public  works  pro- 
gram concentrating  chiefly  on  housing,  conservation,  and 
transportation.  The  whole  discussion  is  thoroughly  Ameri- 
can in  its  emphasis  on  work,  constructive  enterprise,  fair 
pay,  and  freedom.  It  represents  an  abrupt  break  from  the 
defeatist  thinking  that  held  us  in  economic  thraldom 
through  the  Thirties,  when  it  was  assumed  that  we  could 
not  afford  full  employment  or  full  production. 

The  NRPB's  second  report  deals  specifically  with 
changes  recommended  in  our  social  security  program. 
Here,  too,  we  find  a  distinctively  American  emphasis  on 
work  and  production.  An  effort  is  made  to  divorce  public 
works,  so  far  as  possible,  from  relief.  Although  defend- 
ing the  record  of  the  WPA  in  most  respects,  the  Resources 
Board  makes  it  crystal  clear  that  the  work  program  for 
demobilized  servicemen  and  war  workers  must  be  planned 
more  carefully  and  in  advance.  In  order  that  skills  and 
work  habits  may  be  preserved,  it  urges  diversified  projects 
utilizing  a  variety  of  occupational  and  professional  train- 
ing and  experience.  The  means  test  is  rejected  as  the  chief 
condition  of  employment  on  work  projects.  Men  are  to  be 
selected  both  on  the  basis  of  their  employability  and  their 
need  for  work.  And  they  are  to  have  the  same  standards 
of  performance,  the  same  hours  and  wage  rates  as  prevail 
in  private  employment. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  job  problems  of  youth. 
The  board  suggests  that  financial  assistance  be  provided 
by  the  federal  government  to  enable  talented  young 
people  to  obtain  a  higher  education.  Young  people  who  do 
not,  for  one  reason  or  another,  continue  their  education 
will  be  aided  through  special  youth  training  projects 
where  they  will  receive  a  living  wage  in  exchange  for 
service  rendered. 

To  Strengthen  and  Extend  the  Security  Act 

WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  THE  REVISIONS  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
Act  for  the  postwar  period,  the  proposals  of  the  Re- 
sources Board  closely  parallel  those  of  the  Social  Security 
Board.  The  suggested  changes  are,  in  general,  provisions 
urged  by  experts  since  the  social  security  system  was  being 
shaped  in  1934-5.  In  order  to  bring  about  uniformity  in 
unemployment  compensation,  the  NRPB  would,  if  pos- 
sible, abolish  the  existing  cumbersome  federal-state  system 
of  unemployment  insurance  and  replace  it  by  a  wholly 
federal  administrative  organization  with  a  single,  pooled 
national  unemployment  compensation  fund.  The  crude, 
unscientific,  and  essentially  unfair  merit-rating  schemes 
now  in  operation  in  many  states  would  be  abandoned. 
The  difficulties  in  setting  up  and  maintaining  the  records 
reouired  for  merit  rating  apparently  have  convinced  even 
the  hard-headed  business  groups  that  pooled  reserves  are 
superior.  Unemployment  benefits  would  be  paid  for  a 
maximum  of  twenty-six  weeks  instead  of  the  present 
sixteen  weeks  or  less,  and  would  be  uniform  for  all  eli- 
gible workers.  The  report  urges  further  exploration  of 
the  possibility  of  a  supplementary  allowance  for  the  de- 
pendents of  the  unemployed,  such  as  is  paid  in  Great 
Britain  and  many  other  countries. 

Both  the  Social  Security  Board  and  the  Resources  Board 
stress  the  importance  of  extending  the  coverage  of  un- 
employment and  old  age  insurance.  Recognizing  that  the 
discrimination  against  cm-  (Continued  on  page  218) 
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Connecting  Men  and  Jobs 


CARTER  GOODRICH 

Chairman,  International  Labour  Office 

Early  in  1941  a  small  group  of  Americans,  experienced  in  the 
work  of  the  International  Labour  Office — the  government,  em- 
ployer, and  worker  members  of  the  governing  body  and  two  or 
three  others — met  with  a  corresponding  group  of  Canadians  to 
discuss  the  labor  problems  common  to  the  war  effort  of  Canada 
and  to  what  we  then  called  our  defense  effort. 

Pierre  Waelbroeck,  chief  of  the  section  dealing  with  migration 
and  employment  problems,  presented  a  paper  indicating  lines 
on  which  the  ILO's  knowledge  of  the  industrial  mobilization 
in  other  countries  might  assist  the  United  States  and  Canada 
in  the  organization  of  their  manpower.  Both  the  meeting  and 
the  memorandum  were  destined  to  grow.  The  latter,  after  it 
had  been  brought  back  for  a  second  discussion,  became  a  sub- 
stantial volume,  "Labor  Supply  and  National  Defense."  Other 
reports  prepared  under  Mr.  Waelbroeck's  direction  have  fol- 
lowed the  same  pattern.  That  on  "Wartime  Labor  Transference 
in  Great  Britain,"  after  preliminary  presentation  to  a  meeting, 
was  completed  by  research  in  the  field.  A  study  of  joint  produc- 
tion committees  is  now  halfway  through  the  same  procedure. 

The  first  experimental  meeting  became  one  of  a  continuing 
series  of  which  seven  have  now  been  held.  Representation  has 
spread  on  the  workers'  side  to  include  officials  of  the  AFL,  the 
CIO,  and  the  Railroad  Brotherhoods  from  both  sides  of  the 
line;  on  the  employers'  side  to  draw  in  some  of  the  leaders  most 
active  in  the  consultative  bodies  of  the  two  countries;  and  on  the 
government  side  to  bring  together  a  large  number  of  those  with 
operational  responsibilities  in  the  two  manpower  programs. 

The  recent  meeting,  held  in  New  York  in  February,  was  at- 
tended by  more  than  fifty  delegates.  By  this  time  the  conference 
had  progressed  from  the  complete  obscurity  of  its  first  session 
to  the  dignity  of  editorial  attack  for  not  opening  its  sessions  to 
the  general  public!  Behind  these  closed  doors,  on  one  occasion, 
the  head  of  the  Canadian  manpower  agency  laid  before  the  group 
the  full  details  of  a  new  program  not  yet  in  operation,  and  begged 
the  United  States  members  for  criticism  and  suggestions.  Em- 
ployers and  workers  have  criticized  their  governments  with  vigor; 
and  the  varying  temper  from  meeting  to  meeting  has  reflected 
the  degree  to  which  labor,  on  each  side  of  the  line,  has  felt  that 
it  was  receiving  proper  consultation  in  the  manpower  effort. 

Government  officials  have  exchanged  experiences  and  stated 
their  problems  with  candor.  What  they  have  taken  back  and 
applied  in  practice,  is  not  for  the  ILO  to  try  to  say. 

These  discussions  lie  behind  Mr.  Waelbroeck's  article,  as  do 
his  long  years  of  experience  with  the  International  Labour  Office. 
He  is  one  of  those  who  joined  its  staff  in  the  early  days  and 
one  of  those  chosen  for  the  transfer  from  Geneva  to  Montreal 
when,  after  the  fall  of  France,  John  Winant  saved  the  office 
and  placed  it  unmistakably  on  the  side  of  the  democracies  by 
planting  its  principal  working  center  in  belligerent  Canada. 

This  experience  gives  weight  to  his  main  recommendation  that 
"the  employment  machinery"  should  not  be  scrapped  after  the 
war  but  made  "an  aggressive  instrument  of  national  policy  in 
an  expansionist  economy."  We  know  how  inadequate  our  em- 
ployment service  was  to  pre-war  needs.  We  know  the  struggle 
that  is  being  made  to  adapt  the  service  and  its  related  agencies 
to  the  tremendous  task  of  the  orderly  transfer  of  labor  to  war 
industry.  The  shift  from  wartime  to  peacetime  employment  will 
present  problems  that  are  no  less  puzzling  and  that  will  call  as 
insistently  for  intelligent  direction.  Here,  as  in  other  fields, 
what  we  have  learned  in  war,  we  must  not  fail  to  use  in  peace. 


PIERRE  WAELBROEC 

How  employment  machinery  functions  in  the  wai 
ring  nations,   and  how  it  can  serve  the  needs  <) 
demobilization  and  the  peace: — by  the  Belgian  e: 
pert  heading  the  employment  and  migration  sectio 
of  the  ILO  in  Genera  and  now  in  Montreal. 


THE    PEOPLE    WHO    THINK    THE    WORLD    WILL    RIGHT    ITSE] 

automatically  after  the  war  are  as  much  of  a  menace  ; 
those  who  prophesy  that  all  soldiers  and  war  worke 
will  be  unemployed  on  the  day  armed  conflict  ends, 
more  realistic  approach  might  be  to  accept  the  fact  th 
we  can  abolish  unemployment,  that  we  can  have  usef 
work  for  all  who  wish  it,  but  that  we  must  do  some  hai 
cooperative  planning  and  work  before  our  resources  ca< 
be  reorganized  around  human  needs  rather  than  arourr 
the  needs  of  a  war  machine. 

Two  basic  things  are  necessary :  first,  of  course,  sufficiej  i 
job  opportunities;  and  second,  the  machinery  for  bringiri 
men  and  jobs  together.  This  article  assumes  that  the  jc 
opportunities  will  exist  in  the  postwar  world.  Its  purpo 
is  to  suggest  the  organization  necessary  to  bring  worke 
and  jobs  together. 

THE  MERE   EXISTENCE   OF   ENOUGH    JOBS   TO   GO   AROUND   DOM 

not  solve  employment  problems.  The  people  who  wan 
jobs  must  know  where  they  are,  what  skills  are  needer 
to  fill  them,  and  so  forth.  These  are  elementary  principle, 
of  employment  organization.  But  though  elementary,  the- 
are  principles  which  we  have  just  begun  to  recognize  ful 
under  the  pressure  of  war  needs. 

In  record  time,  we  are  called  on  to  meet  the  vast  mai 
power  demands  of  war  factories,  to  recruit  and  place  ne' 
workers;  to  transfer  workers  from  non-essential  to  essei 
tial  occupations;  to  put  a  stop  to  labor  pirating  and  jc 
shopping.  All  these  problems  have  sprung  up  in  German 
in  Russia,  in  Britain,  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealanr 
and  South  Africa,  in  the  United  States  and  elsewher 
The  press  of  country  after  country  has  raised  a  critic 
voice  against  the  persistence  of  unemployment  at  such 
time,  against  the  plethora  of  workers  in  civilian  occup; 
tions,  against  the  slowness  of  campaigns  to  recruit  wome 
for  industry.  That  these  knots  should  be  cut  and  cut  fa: 
seemed  altogether  obvious  public  policy. 

Policy  Plus  Administrative  Machinery 

Now  POLICY  ALONE  DOES  NOT  GET  ANY  COUNTRY  VERY   FA> 

To  produce  results,  the  first  essential  is  adminstrativ 
machinery  which  can  draw  policy  down  into  the  pra<> 
tical  region  of  achievement.  In  this  respect,  some  countriei 
clearly  entered  the  war  far  better  equipped  than  others. 

The  motive  force  of  wartime  employment  machinery  i 
the  employment  service.  This  service  maintains  accurate 
up-to-date  information  on  the  volume  and  structure  ct 
employment  and  unemployment,  and  on  the  number  am 
types  of  workers  needed  in  each  area.  It  recruits  men  am 
women,  directs  workers  to  essential  jobs,  controls  laba 
turnover;  directs  vocational  training,  retraining  and  upi 
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i  grading  programs;  .uid  lurtl\ers  sound  relations  between 
employers'  and  workers'  organizations. 

In  countries  where  an  employment  service  was  fairly 
well  developed  when  the  war  began,  it  was  at  once  given 
ibcavy  responsibilities  for  organizing  the  labor  market.  To 
carry  out  these  responsibilities,  the  service  had  to  be  cx- 
.1  and  strengthened.  The  outlook  of  the  staff  of  the 
h.ul  to  be  shifted  from  distributing  insurance  bene- 
jobs — or,  as  has  been  said,  "from  paying  people  to 
placing  people."  The  service  had  to  be  centralized  so  that 
id  look  at  national  rather  than  regional  or  local  re- 
quirements. Finally,  it  had  to  strengthen  its  contacts  with 
employers'  and  workers'  organizations  so  that  it  could 
operate  in  close  touch  with  going  industrial  life  and  focus 
its  activity  on  meeting  the  demands  of  war. 

When  Hitler  started  to  mobilize  Germany  for  war  in 
193  \  he  was  lucky  enough  to  find  a  particularly   well 
organized  and  well  equipped  employment  service.    He 
decided  to  make  full  use  of  this  agency  on  the  manpower 
t  war  mobilization.  The  staff  was  increased  from 
some  24,000  in  1933  to  about  52,000  in  1942.  Almost  at 
once,   the   service's    functions   were  widened   to   include 
.<>nal  guidance  and  the  coordination  of  training  pro- 
grams as  well  as  the  registration,  placement,  transfer  and 
conscription  of  workers  for  war  employment.  Its  work 
ntegrated  a  year  ago  with  the  war  economic  pro- 
gram under  the  leadership  of  Marshal  Goering,  the  com- 
•Brioner  for  the  Four  Year  Plan.  A  characteristic  feature 
of  the  present  German  employment  machinery  is  its  close 
connection  with  the  National  Socialist  party  at  all  levels 
of  operation.  The  efficiency  of  the  German  employment 
service   has   played   no   small    part   in    the    Reich's   war 
organization.  The  enormous  volume  of  work  carried  on 
service  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  some  800,000 
ements  arc  made  each  month. 

Great  Britain  also  entered  the  war  with  an  cmploy- 
,ment  service  which  was  fairly  mature  and  organized  on 
a  national  basis  under  the  Minister  of  Labour.  The  war 
growth  of  the  service  has  been  tremendous.  The  size  of 
ff  nearly  doubled  between  1939  and  1942,  and  now 
>  totals  over  20,000.  Special  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  dis- 
'seminating  among  the  personnel  of  the  exchanges  "the 
hat  their  prime  duty  as  officials  is  not  to  pay  out 
;  relief,  but  to  find  a  clue  in  the  occupation  or  the  hobby 
of  the  men  they  are  interviewing  which  would  lead  to 
the  discernment  of  their  capacity  for  assisting  the  war 
effort."    Little    additional    centralization    was    necessary, 
except  to  strengthen  the  headquarters  staff  because  of  the 
national  character  of  wartime  labor  needs.  In  contrast  to 
Germany,  there  is  close  cooperation  between  the  employ- 
ment exchanges  and  the  freely  chosen  representatives  of 
management  and  labor.  This  is  the  democratic  method. 

Developments  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 

BOTH  CANADA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES  ENTERED  THE  WAR 
without  adequate  employment  services.  This  has  been  a 
serious  disadvantage  to  them  in  translating  manpower 
policy  into  practice.  Since  the  war  began,  both  countries 
have  shifted  from  a  federal  state  to  a  centralized  national 
system.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  reorganize  and  ex- 
pand regional  and  local  employment  offices  and  to 
strengthen  the  relations  of  these  offices  with  employers' 
and  workers'  bodies.  In  all  Canada,  for  example,  there 
were  in  mid-1940  only  75  employment  offices  with  a  total 
staff  of  425  Now  there  are  216  offices  with  a  total  staff 


of  4300.  The  volume  of  work  has  expanded  swiftly  in 
both  countries.  The  United  States  Employment  Service 
made  more  than  10  million  placements  during  1942 — a 
total  37  percent  higher  than  that  for  1941.  In  Canada,  total 
placements  increased  from  fewer  than  400,000  in  1939  to 
nearly  900,000  in  1942,  and  by  542  percent  from  April  to 
November  of  the  latter  year. 

Similarly,  one  of  the  most  important  steps  in  wartime 
organization  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  has  been  to 
expand  and  strengthen  the  employment  machinery.  In 
Australia,  since  the  outbreak  of  war,  a  nationally  operated 
system  of  National  Service  Offices  has  been  set  up  under 
the  Commonwealth  Department  of  Labour  and  Service. 
New  Zealand  has  developed  a  system  of  District  Man- 
power Offices.  It  is  coordinated  under  the  Minister  of 
Industrial  Manpower  and  Controller  of  Manpower,  who 
administers  the  Industrial  Manpower  Emergency  Regu- 
lations, the  core  of  the  country's  mobilization  program. 

War  needs  in  the  USSR  lead  to  the  setting  up  of  a 
General  Directorate  of  Labor  Reserves  in  October,  1940. 
This  directorate,  subordinate  to  the  Council  of  People's 
Commissars,  guides  and  supervises  the  work  of  regional 
und  local  directorates  of  labor  reserves,  which  are  re- 
sponsible for  mobilizing,  training,  and  assigning  workers 
for  war  plants,  transport,  and  mining. 

Special  Wartime  Services 

DURING  THE  WAR,  SPECIAL  MACHINERY  HAS  BEEN  SET  UP  IN 
some  countries  to  help  the  employment  services  carry 
out  their  war  duties.  In  Britain,  for  example,  an  Inspector- 
ate of  Labour  Supply  has  been  established  to  see  that  the 
services  of  workers  in  industry,  particularly  in  war  fac- 
tories, are  used  economically  and  efficiently.  The  inspectors 
(numbering  nearly  five  hundred)  are  assigned  to  man- 
power offices  and  are  thus  an  integral  part  of  the  coun- 
try's employment  machinery.  They  are  accumulating  ex- 
perience and  technical  knowledge  of  jobs  and  labor  re- 
quirements that  will  be  useful  in  planning  employment 
after  the  war.  Under  war  pressure,  the  British  Ministry  of 
Labour  has  developed  also  an  extensive  welfare  organiza- 
tion which  supervises  community  arrangement  for  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  war  workers  who  arc  forced  to 
live  away  from  home  or  to  shift  their  homes. 

Further,  in  some  countries  the  employment  service  has 
become  an  important  policy  making  and  coordinating 
agency  for  vocational  guidance,  training,  and  retraining 
activities.  These  programs  are  of  first  importance  in 
fitting  men  and  jobs  together.  Any  sound  employment 
policy  begins  with  vocational  guidance  for  youths  and 
adults  alike— a  field  which  had  been  badly  neglected  by 
employment  services  before  the  outbreak  of  war.  Most 
workers  are  the  better  for  some  training,  no  matter  how 
short,  before  they  start  on  a  new  job,  and  need  further 
training  opportunities  in  the  plant. 

When  each  country  was  forced  to  convert  to  a  war 
economy,  there  came  a  sudden  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  guidance,  training,  retraining  and  upgrading 
in  a  non-depression  economy.  There  was  a  rush  to 
establish  new  training  projects  and  to  expand  existing 
facilities.  In  most  countries,  one  result  of  efforts  to  build 
up  these  programs  quickly  was  a  somewhat  haphazard 
multiplication  of  training  facilities.  Only  recently  has  there 
been  time  to  relate  training  more  logically  to  the  rest  of 
the  employment  machinery.  The  United  States,  for  ex- 
ample, started  with  a  con-  (Continued  on  page  2/9) 
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WINGS  FOR  THE  FUTURE? 


Charts  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 


Text  by  Charles  I.  Stanton,  Administrat 
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As  1  ATE  AS  1935  total  annual  production  in  the  aviation 
industry  amounted  to  only  #45,000,000.  By  the  end  of  1942 
it  had  jumped  to  #6,400,000,000.  During  1943,  according  to 
the  latest  figure*  of  WPB,  production  is  scheduled  to  reach 
#20,100,000,000.  This  colossal  sum  represents  a  fourth  of  our 
war  budget  for  the  year,  almost  a  seventh  of  our  estimated 
;  national  income.  Automobile  production  at  its  all-time  peak 
in  1941  was  less  than  a  fifth  as  large,  totalling  #3,700,000,000. 
Today  the  aviation  industry  employs  more  than  a  million  workers. 

The  nation  is  building  hundreds  of  airports,  extending  its  airway 
facilities,  and  speeding  technical  development  in  all  fields  of 
aeronautics.  The  radio  and  other  navigation  aids  provided  by  the 
Qvil  Aeronautics  Administration  have  been  extended  in  Alaska, 
our  insular  possessions  and  bases,  and  beyond  the  seas. 

At  the  same  time  the  war  is  multiplying  many  times  over  the 
number  of  skilled  pilots,  navigators,  mechanics,  airways  and  air- 
port traffic  controllers,  aeronautic  engineers,  designers,  radio  men, 
and  other  aviation  technicians.  By  the  end  of  1943  the  military 
air  forces  will  contain  more  than  two  million  men. 

Whether  these  men  will  find  an  opportunity  for  peacetime  em- 
ployment in  the  field  of  aviation — whether  this  nation  can  use 
the  recent  remarkable  advance  in  our  conquest  of  the  air  to 
provide  a  vigorous  economic  lift  in  the  postwar  world — will  de- 
pend in  large  part  upon  the  broad  social  and  economic  policies 
we  choose  to  follow.  After  the  last  war  America  became  a  nation 
on  wheels.  After  this  war,  if  America  reaps  the  benefits  of  war- 
frimulated  aeronautical  development,  we  can  become  *  nation  on 
wings. 
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Farnam  Courts, 


al   low  rental  public  war  housing  projects    which    replaced    blocks   of   slums   in    New    Haven,    Conn. 


Four  Outlets  for  Investment 


ALVIN  H.  HANSEN 

An  expert's  map  of  four  fields  for  public  and  private  projects  which  would 
provide  a  steady  flow  of  employment  and  purchasing  power: — by  a  Harvard 
economist,  economic  adviser  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 


NOT  LONG  AGO  I  LISTENED  TO  AN  ABLE  PRESENTATION  OF  THE 

possibilities  of  developing  the  resources  of  the  Arkansas 
River  Valley  region.  This  is  one  of  the  lowest  living 
standard  areas  in  the  United  States.  Wages,  productivity, 
and  income  are  far  below  the  average  American  level. 
The  possibility,  however,  exists  of  very  greatly  improving 
and  developing  the  resources  of  the  area,  both  material 
and  human. 

The  discussion  explored  in  considerable  detail  the  pre- 
cise forms  of  investment  needed  for  all-around  develop- 
ment of  the  region.  This  involved  not  only  public  in- 
vestment but  also  a  large  amount  of  private  investment. 
Without  the  public  investment  in  soil  conservation,  irriga- 
tion, flood  control,  electric  power,  and  transportation 
facilities,  private  investment  could  in  fact  take  place  only 
in  limited  degree — for  that  is  dependent  upon  the  basic 
river  valley  project  which  underlies  the  whole  program. 

Public  and  private  investment  thus  intermesh,  each 
reinforcing  the  other.  One  without  the  other  would  leave 
a  wholly  lopsided  program  and  would  make  each  mean- 
ingless in  terms  of  economic  promise. 

The  reaction  of  one  of  the  participants  was  extremely 
disappointing  and  represents  a  negative  attitude  which  we 
must  overcome  or  we  shall  not  succeed  in  developing  an 
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expanding  economy  with  ever-rising  standards  of  living. 
He  said:  "Well,  the  program  is  very  interesting;  but  as 
it  seems  to  involve  a  considerable  amount  of  public  capital 
outlays,  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  do  nothing  about  it." 

In  this  brief  article,  I  am  concentrating  my  attention  on 
public  investment,  on  the  development  of  our  national 
material  resources,  and  on  the  expansion  of  our  public  and 
private  plant  and  equipment. 

Yet  at  the  start  I  would  like  to  stress  that  it  is  equally 
important  to  "invest"  public  funds  in  our  human  re- 
sources. We  must  raise  the  standard  of  education  in  our 
low  standard  areas.  We  must  undertake  an  adequate  pub- 
lic health  program.  We  must  provide  a  nutrition  program 
including  universal  free  school  lunches  and  the  extension 
of  the  food  stamp  pl-an  in  order  to  raise  the  health  and 
efficiency  of  our  substandard  groups.  Public  health  and 
adequate  nutrition  no  less  than  public  education  are  neces- 
sary to  insure  each  American  citizen  an  opportunity  to 
lead  a  useful  and  satisfactory  life  and  to  fulfill  his  respon- 
sibilities as  a  citizen. 

Nor  do  I  overlook  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  level 
of  public  and  private  consumption.  That  is  the  end  of  all  ' 
economic  activity. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  we  have  still  a  long  way  to  go  in 
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raising  the  productivity  of  our  own  country  and  in  assist- 
ing (through  ways  that  serve  our  own  self-interest)  in 
raising  the  productivity  of  backward  countries  throughout 
the  world.  If  we  arc  to  have  adequate  nutrition  standards 
L-vcrywhere,  we  shall  have  to  double  the  world's  agricul- 
:ur.il  production.  That  could  not  be  done  without  V.IM 
nvotmcnt  outl.ivs. 

In  order,  on  the  other  hand,  to  raise  our  own  real  in- 
come and  standards  of  living  at  the  rate  that  we  have 
ichicved  this  last  hundred  years,  we  must  continue  to 
nakc  capital  outlays  in  our  natural  resources  and  in  im- 
proved plant  and  equipment.  Investment,  both  public  and 

.  therefore,  must  continue  to  play  an  important  role 
n  r.iising  our  standard  of  living  and  also  to  provide  the 

:  income  necessary  to  sustain  full  employment. 

•rdingly,  I  am  addressing  myself  here  exclusively  to 

nent  opportunities  and  in  particular  to  public 
ispects  of  investment  expenditures.  I  shall  consider  briefly 
our  areas: 

/.   Urban  Redevelopment  and  Urban  Planning 
II.  A  National  Transportation  Development  Program 
III.  Rehousing  of  America 
II'.  Regional  Resource  and  River  Valley  Development 

I.  Urban  Redevelopment  and  Urban  Planning 
r   IS    A    MATTER    OF    COMMON    KNOWLEDGE   THAT   AMERICAN 

owns  and  cities  require  a  drastic  program  of  rebuilding. 
They  have  been  drifting  into  an  increasingly  intolerable 
.ituation,  physically  and  financially.  In  many  urban  com- 
nunities,  blight  and  slum  areas  now  cover  between  one 
ourth  and  one  half  of  the  area  within  the  city  limits, 
iigh  tax  assessments,  based  on  over-zoning  for  business 
i ml  commercial  uses,  prevail.  Tax  delinquencies  occur, 
.ix  r.ites  are  raised  on  remaining  properties,  and  a  vicious 
iscal  cycle  is  leading  to  chaos  in  municipal  financial  af- 
airs.  Nobody  can  seriously  consider  using  the  blighted 
and  for  new  improvements  because  the  values  still  placed 
ipon  it  and  the  prices  demanded  are  so  high  that  a  new 
nterprise  would  be  hopelessly  handicapped  by  financial 
harges  from  the  start. 

Thus,  most  of  our  towns  and  cities  must  be  replanned 
md  largely  rebuilt.  And  since  more  than  half  the  popula- 


tion of  the  country  now  lives  in  them,  ihcir  predicament 
is  an  increasingly  grave  menace  to  the  economic  and  social 
health  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Two  chief  obstacles  are:  (a)  legal— the  lack  of  adequate 
powers  by  local  governments  to  control  the  use  of  land; 
and  (b)  financial — the  frozen  status  of  high  land  cost 
and  fiscal  incapacity  of  local  units  of  government. 

In  order  to  secure  sound  economic  practices  with  respect 
to  urban  affairs  and  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  ex- 
penditures necessary  to  revitalize  and  modernize  urban 
communities,  it  is  necessary  to  institute  a  program  of 
ordered  urban  development. 

First  of  all  their  blighted  or  obsolescent  areas  require 
comprehensive  planning.  Since  many  of  the  causes  of 
these  city  conditions  are  national  rather  than  local,  and 
since  theirs  is  in  fact  a  major  national  problem,  federal 
financial  assistance  in  replanning  and  redevelopment  is 
necessary. 

Each  city  or  group  of  contiguous  cities  should  be  re- 
quired, after  the  states  have  granted  the  necessary  legal 
powers,  to  produce  a  satisfactory  master  plan  for  the  entire 
metropolitan  area.  The  fiscal  government,  through  an, 
appropriate  Federal  Urban  Agency,  would  then  be  asked 
to  advance  the  funds  necessary  to  acquire  the  real  property 
in  the  slum  and  blighted  areas.  A  master  plan  would 
indicate  the  proposed  use  of  every  portion  of  the  acquired 
area.  Use  of  the  acquired  land  should  be  determined 
without  regard  to  acquisition  cost.  Part  of  the  land  doubt- 
less would  be  available  for  business  and  industrial  use, 
parts  for  parking  space  and  for  playgrounds,  but  the  larg- 
est part  would  be  set  aside  for  residential  purposes.  Some 
of  the  new  construction  developed  there  would  be  public 
low  cost  housing  but  most  of  it,  if  proper  steps  were  taken, 
could  be  undertaken  by  private  enterprise. 

Once  the  land  is  acquired  and  development  plans  pre- 
pared for  the  entire  area,  the  city  would  lease  such  areas 
as  are  not  used  for  parks,  streets,  public  housing,  and  so 
on,  to  private  development  companies  for  business  or 
residential  use.  The  rentals  obtained  from  such  leases 
would  be  turned  over  by  the  municipality  to  the  federal 
government  in  order  to  repay  as  large  a  part  as  possible 
of  the  initial  advances  made  by  the  federal  government. 


Architect's  sketch   of  the    first   project   in   a   private  rental   program    of    Joseph    P.    Day.    Inc.     This    garden    apartment    develop- 
ment   will    accommodate    over    a    hundred    families   in    a    New   Jersey    industrial     area     at     present     concentrating    on    war    work 
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Normal  taxes  on  both  land  and  buildings  by  the  private 
redevelopment  company  lessee  would  be  paid  to  the 
municipality. 

The  master  plan  made  by  the  planning  agency  of  the 
local  urban  area  should: 

Estimate  population  growth. 

Include  the  location  and  extent  of  major  public  utilities 
including  street  and  transportation  networks. 

Designate  the  distribution  and  location  of  all  public  and 
private  land  uses. 

Provide  a  general  description  of  the  amount  and  kind  of 
industrial  and  business  activities  for  which  space  should  be 
supplied. 

Impose  standards  of  population  density  and  building  in- 
tensity. 

It  cannot  be  stressed  too  much  that  adequate  planning 
would  eliminate  so  much  inefficiency  in  the  building  of 
our  cities  that  any  net  costs  to  the  federal  government  over 
and  above  the  repayments  made  by  the  municipalities 
would  be  far  more  than  covered  by  the  elimination  of 
Waste. 

It  is  frequently  urged  against  the  proposed  plan  that  the 
cost  of  acquiring  slum  and  blighted  areas  will  be  too 
high.  Every  effort  must  be  made,  of  course,  to  purchase 
the  land  at  the  lowest  possible  price  and,  when  condemna- 
tion proceedings  are  necessary,  to  persuade  the  courts  to 
fix  a  fair  price.  It  should  not  be  necessary  to  pay 
the  fictitious  prices  now  frequently  asked  by  owners 
of  buildings  and  structures  which  do  not  meet  the  mini- 
mum standards  of  public  health  and  safety.  Yet  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  our  constitutional  safeguards  against  taking 
private  property  without  due  process  of  law  will  make  it 
difficult  to  avoid  in  some  measure  excessive  costs  in  the 
acquisition  of  slum  and  blighted  properties.  Nevertheless, 
without  such  a  comprehensive  attack,  the  whole  program 
of  urban  redevelopment  is  blocked  at  the  start. 

The  situation  is  not  unlike  that  which  confronted  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  in  the  federal  assumption  of  state  debts. 
Like  that,  this  also  is  a  case  in  which  a  niggardly  approach 
will  in  the  end  cost  society  very  much  more  than  bold 
action  now.  It  is  a  case  in  which  a  timid  policy  which 
demands  the  full  return  of  one  hundred  cents  on  every 
dollar  invested  is  wholly  inadequate.  We  have  to  consider 
the  indirect  consequences  of  urban  redevelopment  and  the 
rebuilding  of  our  cities:  the  stimulus  they  will  bring  to 
the  construction  industry  and  to  all  related  industries;  the 
increased  employment;  the  improved  living  standards;  the 
induced  private  investment  to  which  they  would  give  rise; 
and  the  impact  of  the  program  as  a  whole  in  revitalizing 
our  economy  and  raising  the  flow  of  national  income. 
Looked  at  in  the  larger  way,  the  cost  involved  would  be 
small  in  comparison  to  the  broad  economic  and  social 
benefits  which  may  reasonably  be  expected. 

A  comprehensive  master  plan  is  at  the  same  time  an 
analysis  of  the  area's  land  use.  Such  a  plan  would  give  us 
for  the  first  time  a  basis  for  sound  estimates  of  the  use 
value  of  the  land.  It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
old  fictitious  and  speculative  basis  for  valuations  could 
stand  up  against  such  a  factual  analysis  of  true  use  values. 
It  is  believed  that  a  thorough  presentation  of  use  value  of 
the  land  would  go  far  to  convince  the  courts  that  the 
fictitious  values  defended  by  present  owners  were  un- 
justified. 

An  urban  redevolpment  program  such  as  is  here  under 


consideration  would  for  the  first  time  give  the  city  autho 
ities  an  incentive  to  arrive  at  a  reasonable  land  valuatio 
in  slum  and  blighted  areas.  Hitherto,  city  authorities  ha\ 
favored  excessive  valuation  for  tax  purposes.  An  urba 
redevelopment  program  would  induce  city  authorities  t 
seek  reasonable  prices  in  land  acquisition,  because  th 
federal  agency  advancing  funds  for  purchase  of  blighte 
land  would  refuse  to  cooperate  if  the  prices  asked  wei 
out  of  line  with  a  true  valuation  based  on  appropriate  us 
It  frequently  has  been  suggested  that  in  view  of  tf 
high  values  currently  placed  upon  slum  land,  new  d 
velopment  should  be  undertaken  only  in  outlying  district 
A  policy  of  developing  suburban  areas  without  a  simu 
taneous  program  for  redevelopment  of  the  blighted  are; 
would  be  self-defeating,  for  it  would  increase  the  bligl 
and  therefore  increase  the  ultimate  cost  to  the  communit 
However,  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  comprehensh 
urban  plan  involving  appropriate  standards  of  maximui 
population  density  in  many  cases  will  result  in  son 
decentralization.  Thus  there  is  nothing  inherently  coi 
tradictory  in  the  redevelopment  of  slum  and  blightt 
areas  along  with  considerable  suburban  development, 
extent  to  which  suburban  development  is  appropriate  d 
pends  upon  the  facts  determined  by  the  comprehensi' 
master  plan. 

II.  National  Transportation  Development  Program 

INTIMATELY  RELATED  TO  URBAN  REDEVELOPMENT  is  A  PROCRA* 
of  expansion  and  integration  of  our  public  roads,  airway 
railroads,  canals,  pipelines,  trucking  facilities,  and  oth 
systems  of  transportation.  Let  us  look,  for  example,  at  tit 
first  three. 

Roads:  The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  mac 
studies  of  inter-metropolitan  and  inter-regional  expre 
highways  with  appropriate  connections  through  and  arour 
the  great  metropolitan  centers.  Improved  and  modernize 
facilities  are  especially  needed  to  solve  the  problem  of  ci 
street  congestion  and  to  make  for  rapid  haulage  and  i 
tercourse  between  large  metropolitan  areas.  A  maj 
aspect  of  urban  redevelopment  and  replanning  is  to  pr 
vide  adequate  parking  space  so  that  the  flow  of  traf> 
can  continue  smoothly  through  the  city. 

Airways:  Urban  planning  and  redevelopment  also  a 
for  adequate   airports  for  both  commercial  and   priva 
flying.   Provision  must  be  made  not  only  for  airports 
close  communication  with  the  center  of  the  city  but  al 
for  terminal  buildings  and  hangars.  Transit  facilities  mu  | 
be  provided  to  permit  easy  access  to  all  parts  of  the  cit: 
so  that  the  time  saved  by  plane  will  not  be  lost  at  tl  | 
terminal. 

The  great  extension  of  airways  which  will  follow  tl 
war  will  require  the  extension  of  beacon  lights,  markei 
and  communication  equipment  throughout  the  countr  I 
Thus  there  is  a  large  area  for  public  improvement  prc 
ects  which  are  the  necessary  basis  for  a  potentially  irtj 
portant  postwar  industry. 

Railroads:  Much  of  our  railway  equipment  sadly  ne 
modernization.  Progress  is  being  made  in  the  use 
Diesel  engines,  in  more  efficient  locomotives,  and  also 
improved  sleeping  and  traveling  accommodations;  but 
still  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

The  rebuilding  of  terminal  facilities  is  one  of  the 
factors  in  urban  replanning.  Integration  of  terminal  trr  | 
fie  and  indeed  of  inter-regional  traffic  is  necessary. 

The  country's  entire  railway    (Continued  on  page  2. 
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Bureau    of    Reclamation 


Restored  Frontiers 


Grand  Coulee  Dam  and  the  region  to  which  it  will  be  the  key 
show  inventiveness  applied  to  public  works  on  the  grand  scale. 
The  mammoth  dam  is  the  first  step  toward  irrigating  a  huge 
stretch  of  land  in  south-central  Washington.  Of  this,  some 
1 .200.000  acres  are  irrigable — a  generous  slice  of  American  earth 


which  will  be  put  at  the  service  of  the  American  people.  This 
Columbia  Basin  Project  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  will 
mean  livelihood  for  at  least  350,000  on  new  farms,  in  new  indus- 
tries and  towns;  it  will  be  self-liquidating  in  payments  from 
settlers  and  purchasers  of  power. 


Much    of    the    Columbia    Basin    area    looks    like    this   today — vast    stretches    of    sagebrush    land    and    abandoned    homesteads, 
water    impounded     in     the    reservoir    behind     Grand     Coulee    will     be    distributed    through     canals    to    the    whole    area    by     196' 
Meanwhile,     the     photographs     that     follow,     taken     in     other     reclaimed     areas,     give     a     foretaste     of     what     is     to     come     he 


A  home  getting  a  start  on  similar  land  where  there  are  irrigation   ditches:   a   good   garden   and   temporary   dwelling 


Rural  electrification.    A  reclamation  project  in  Wyoming 


A  young  family  on  desert  land  that  is  no  longer  thirsty 


The    orchard    in    full    bloom    in    another    Washington    project    is    a    preview    of    how    the    Columbia    Basin    land    will    look    someday. 
I  ruuv      and      vegetables      are      the      crops      which      have      been      successfully      produced      under      comparable      natural      conditions 


Part       IV.       FROM       WAR       TO       WORK       EVERYWHE 


A  World  Worth  Fighting  For 


ARTHUR  GREENWOO 

"The  sacred  duty  of  the  common  man  everywhere,"  as  British  Labour  se  j 
it: — by  the  leader  of  His  Majesty's  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Common  \ 
who,  then  a  member  of  the  War  Cabinet,  initiated  the  Beveridge  Repot 


WE — THE  UNITED  NATIONS — HAVE  YET  TO  TAKE  UP  SERI- 
ously  grave  problems  we  must  face  in  common  when  the 
war  ends.  Time  will  begin  to  gallop  as  victory  approaches 
and  we  may  find  ourselves  overwhelmed  by  a  flood  of 
vital,  insistent  questions  before  we  know  the  answers. 

Nothing  could  be  more  disastrous  for  the  future.  It 
would  mean  that  we  should  pass  from  the  perils  of  war 
to  the  perils  of  chaos  in  a  sorely  smitten  world.  It  would 
mean  that  we  had  won  the  war,  only  to  face  the  grisly 
prospect  of  bleak  years,  waging  uphill  fights  against 
misery,  disease,  starvation,  and  the  ugly  specters  of  those 
evil  selfish  influences  which  created  the  conditions  out  of 
which  the  war  was  born,  and  which  will  rise  again  unless 
the  spirit  of  the  United  Nations  has  expressed  itself  in 
plans  not  only  to  succor  the  needy  but  to  release  for  action 
the  constructive  spirit  of  free  men. 

My  fear  is  that  while  noble  sentiments  have  been 
uttered,  and  heavy  responsibilities  assumed  by  the  United 
States  and  Britain  and  the  other  United  Nations,  we  have 
so  far  done  little  or  nothing  to  give  them  full  meaning 
and  to  embody  them  in  agreements  and  plans  to  be  car- 
ried out  when  the  fighting  ends. 

The  people  of  Britain — an  industrial,  commercial,  and 
seafaring  country — know  that  our  fate  is  not  in  our  own 
hands.  We  cannot  live  unto  ourselves  alone,  except  at  the 
price  of  returning  to  primitive  conditions,  becoming  an 
easy  prey  to  any  marauders,  and  relinquishing  heavy 
responsibilities  which  we  ought  to  bear. 

Let  me  try  to  put  the  situation  as  I  believe  most  of  my 
countrymen  see  it.  They  naturally  look  at  it  through 
their  own  spectacles.  What  do  they  want?  They  pas- 
sionately desire  to  see  an  end  of  aggression  in  order  that 
they  may  live  in  peace  and  amity  with  their  neighbors 
everywhere.  They  want  to  pursue  their  peaceful  avoca- 
tions relieved  from  the  fear  of  world  convulsions — and 
from  the  fear  of  want  and  insecurity. 

In  its  simplest  form,  the  domestic  issue  is  what  is  called 
"full  employment."  There  are  those  who  think  that  full 
employment  can  be  attained  but  only  by  a  lower  standard 
of  life.  I  do  not  regard  full  employment  as  everybody 
working  with  half-empty  bellies.  Full  employment  con- 
notes standards  of  prosperity,  not  bedraggled  poverty. 

The  British  citizen  knows  in  his  heart  that  the  best  way 
to  social  and  economic  justice  is  through  that  full  employ- 
ment which  can  yield  him  a  standard  of  life  consonant 
with  human  dignity  and  a  sense  of  independence.  If 
that  is  guaranteed,  then  he  must  be  treated  honorably 
when  he  falls  on  days  of  adversity. 

Conversely,  if  we  can  insure  freedom  from  want  in 
adversity,  wage  standards  can  be  pegged  above  the  poverty 
level. 
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The  Beveridge  Report 

IN  BRITAIN,  WE  BEGAN  TO  TACKLE  THE  PROBLEM  FROM  T:| 
point  of  view  of  "want  in  adversity."    In  June  1941,  wh  i 
I  was  responsible  in  the  War  Cabinet  for  the  considerate 
of  postwar  problems,  I  could  announce  in  the  House 
Commons  an  arrangement  with  all  the  government  1 1 
partments  concerned  for  a  comprehensive  survey  of  exi 
ing  schemes  of  social  insurance  and  allied  services,  unc  I 
the  direction  of  Sir  William  Beveridge,  with  a  view  to  t 
recommendations  being  considered  by  the  Committee 
Reconstruction  Problems  of  which  I  was  chairman. 

Before  the  last  great  war,  Sir  William  had  written  ll| 
classic  work  on  "Unemployment:  A  Problem  of  Industry 
Subsequently  he  was  responsible  for  building  up  and  £; 
ministering  our  system  of  employment  exchanges, 
more  suitable  person  could  have  been  found  for  the  ta< 
which  he  undertook  at  my  invitation. 

The  Beveridge  Report  has  now  been  published  to  til 
world.    It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  no  public  doc 
ment  ever  was  received  with  such  enthusiasm  by 
British  people.    It  offered  what  lies  deep  in  their  hearts 
a  release  from  insecurity  in  evil  days.    So  far  as  I  c 
gather,  it  has  been  received  with  great  interest  and  sy 
pathetic  eyes  in  many  countries,  and  some  have  announc 
their  intention  of  producing  kindred  plans  of  their  ow; 
I  mention  this  to  illustrate  free  mankind's  determinati  i 
to  cut  from  human  society  the  cancer  of  want  in  adversi  | 

In  this  respect,  at  least,  Britain  has  made  a  contributi  \ 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  want.    What  I  had 
mind  was  a  plan  for  coping  with  want  arising  frc 
adversity,  whether  caused  by  lack  of  work,  by  disab  i 
ment  or  disease,  by  bereavement  or  old  age.    The  plan 
not  complete  in  itself,  as  Sir  William  Beveridge  f u  | 
recognizes.    In  his  report  he  says: 

No  satisfactory  scheme  of  social  security  can  be  devis  | 
except  on  the  following  assumptions: 

(a)  Children's  allowances  for  children  up  to  the  age 
of  fifteen  or,  if  in  fulltime  education,  up  to  the  age 
of  sixteen; 

(b)  Comprehensive  health  and  rehabilitation  services 
for  prevention  and  cure  of  disease  and  restoration  of 
capacity   for  work,   available  to   all   members   of  the 
community; 

(c)  Maintenance  of  employment;  that  is  to  say,  avoid- 
ance of  mass  unemployment. 

In  other  words,  it  is  clear  that  social  insurance,  hoj 
ever  widely  extended,  cannot  fully  cover  the  whole  grou^j 
of  social  security.  Recent  British  surveys  have  shovji 
that  from  three  quarters  to  five  sixths  of  our  pover 

SURVEY     GRAPHt 


{ depending  on  the  measure  ot  want)  arises  from  intcr- 
•uption  of  earning  power  through  sickness  or  disability 
md  from  loss  of  earning  power  through  unemployment. 
Children's  allowances  are  necessary  because  practically 
he  whole  of  the  remaining  want  (that  is,  one  sixth  to 
Hie  quarter)  arises  because  incomes  arc  not  related  to  the 
size  of  the  family.  In  any  form  of  economic  organization, 
wages  must  be  paid  for  the  job  and  cannot  be  related  to 
[he  worker's  home  responsibilities.  Hence  the  need  for  a 
state  scheme  of  family  allowances.  All  possible  steps 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  disease  and  industrial  accidents 
md  to  cure  disease  and  the  results  of  disability  so  as  to 
restore  capacity  for  employment.  There  remains  the  hov- 
specter  of  "mass  unemployment."* 

"oncert  and  Development 

IN  ESSENCE,  THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  ALL  IS 

not  beyond  human  powers.  Stripping  the  problem  of  its 
Nentials,  and  brushing  from  our  eyes  ancient  con- 
.eptions  which  bear  no  relation  to  the  problems  of  mid- 
wentieth  century — more  especially  after  two  world  wars — 
we  surely  can  see  that  the  way  to  prosperity  and  full 
.•mployment  is  along  the  path  of  world  economic  develop- 
•nent.  No  redistribution  of  the  world's  prewar  production 
»vould  have  yielded  full  employment.  Nor,  to  quote  the 
•vords  of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  would  it  have  yielded  "im- 
proved labor  standards,  economic  advancement,  and  social 
security"  for  all.  It  certainly  could  not  do  so  after  the 
trcscnt  war  is  over.  No  amount  of  juggling  with  old 
ormulae,  no  gerrymandering  with  sterling  and  dollars, 
:an  alter  the  stark  fact  that  prosperity  and  security  are  to 
^e  measured  not  in  counters,  but  in  goods  and  services 
•njoyed  by  the  peoples. 

We  are  brought  up,  therefore,  against  increasing  the 
•vorld's  output  for  the  world's  enjoyment  and  use.  There 
ire  vast  resources  yet  untapped.  While  it  must  be  the 
luty  of  each  nation  to  develop  and  wisely  to  conserve  its 
own  natural  resources  and  its  human  power,  in  brain 
md  brawn,  the  matter  cannot  be  allowed  to  rest  there. 
'.n  many  lands  where  there  are  rich  and  undeveloped 
'mural  resources  the  difficulty  is  that  of  capital  resources. 
'  should  not  like  to  see  a  blizzard  of  exploitation  and 
•erfdom  sweep  over  these  regions  and  leave  a  blight  be- 
iind,  enriching  a  handful  of  self-seekers  and  shackling 
he  multitude  with  an  unknown  and  insecure  life. 

President  Henry  Wallace  has  predicted  that  world- 
vide  reconstruction  in  the  postwar  period  probably  will  be 
mdertaken  by  a  United  Nations  Investment  Corporation, 
'nd  this  project  will  prevent  widespread  unemployment, 
lere  we  get  to  the  heart  of  the  problem  of  full  employ- 
nent.  We  shall  need  a  United  Nations  organization 
vhich  will  encourage,  canalize,  and  fertilize  future  culti- 
ation  of  the  world's  unused  or  misused  resources.  It 
>ught  to  be  in  active  existence  now,  surveying  the  ground, 

*  Since   my   article  wu   written   the    British    House   of   Commons   has   had 

•    discussion    of    the    Beveridge    Report,    lasting    over    three    days — 

rbroary   16-18.    As  one  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  debate,  bring  ihr 

•    r-ener  of  it,  I  am  perhaps  not  quite  impartial  in  my  views.    But  this  I  can 

"7  .  .  .  the  vote  at  the  end  cannot  be  regarded  as  indicating  any  weaken 

>K  of  national  unity  for  the  active  prosecution  of  the  war,  or  any  differ 

ice  of  opinion  as   regards  our  overwhelming  determination  to  seek  a   final 

ctory  over  the  Axis  powers. 

The  force?  of  the  I-eft  are  impre»sed  by  the  importance  of  a  holii 
ceptance  of  the  social  security  plan  [subject,  of  course,  to  modifications 
^^^Ht»  general  framework]  and1  of  early  action  to  give  legislative  effect 
1  the  plan,  as  an  earnest  of  the  government's  sincerity  and  intention*. 
The  forces  of  the  Risht  demand  caution  and  a  close  examination  of  the 

n  all  it*  aspects  before  final  decisions  are  reached. 

^^^Hi'  clear   is  th.it   the   Beveridcc  Report  has  struck   the   imagination 
:   the   Hritish  people,  and  they  are  determined  to  press  for  the   fulfillment 
1.1!    securitv    plan   as   an    integral    part   of   the   policy   of   the    t'nited 
'•'-ure  "freedom  from  want." 


collating  applications,  assessing  the  relative  importance  of 
various  schemes,  and  seeking  as  far  as  practicable  to  ar- 
range the  terms  of  financial  advances. 

The  overrun  countries  of  Europe,  robbed,  ravished  and 
starved,  their  peoples  enslaved  and  often  far  from  their 
own  homes,  will  present  a  tragic  spectacle  at  the  end  of 
the  war.  The  last  shot  will  be  the  signal  for  a  new  war — 
a  war  on  devastation,  destruction,  and  disease.  Before  we 
finish  coming  to  the  speedy  succor  of  the  liberated  peoples, 
the  work  of  immediate  repair  and  rehabilitation  should 
begin,  to  be  followed  by  long  run  schemes  of  development. 

But  Europe  will  not  be  the  only  theater  of  war  bearing 
the  scars  and  sores  of  the  struggle.  In  the  Pacific — in 
heroic  China,  Malaya,  the  East  Indies,  Burma,  and  it  may 
be  other  areas — there  will  be  urgent  need  for  supplies  of 
all  kinds  necessary  for  the  sustenance  and  restoration  of 
normal  life.  Add  to  this  the  series  of  staggering  tasks  to 
lie  faced  by  the  industrial  countries  of  the  world  and  we 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  magnitude  and  complexity  of  the 
great  adventure  which  we  must  undertake  together  if  we 
are  to  fulfill  the  solemn  obligations  made  to  the  common 
man  the  world  over  in  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  in  lend- 
lease. 

The  Choice  Before  Us 

IN  BRITAIN  THERE  is  A  STRONG  INSISTENCE  ON  THE  VITAL 
need  of  cementing,  during  the  days  after  the  war,  the 
comradeship  and  cooperation  born  in  the  time  of  conflict. 
In  their  hearts  the  British  people  realize  that  mankind  has 
a  common  destiny.  They  know  that  we  are  members 
one  of  another;  that  poor  people  make  bad  customers; 
that  the  impoverishment  of  other  countries  means  poverty 
and  unemployment  at  home.  Realizing  this  interde- 
pendence of  mankind  and,  therefore,  the  need  for  true 
international  economic  cooperation,  the  problem  is  how 
to  achieve  the  maximum  of  common  action.  I  have 
already  expressed  the  view  that  we  ought  to  be  working 
together  on  the  questions  involved.  What  concrete  mean- 
ings, for  example,  can  we  attach  to  the  Atlantic  Charter? 
What  steps  must  be  taken  to  secure  the  objects  laid  down 
in  Clause  7  of  lend-lease?  Such  questions  could  be  put, 
perhaps,  without  receiving  any  satisfactory  answers. 

If  it  is  agreed  that  full  employment,  with  all  that  it 
implies,  is  essentially  a  problem  for  the  United  Nations  in 
concert  then  delay  may  well  be  fatal.  It  will  tax  all  the 
patience  they  possess  to  reach  conclusions  and  plans  based 
on  conceptions  and  principles  which,  in  varying  degrees, 
may  conflict  with  deeply  embedded  nationalistic  views — 
views  now  inapplicable  to  the  world  we  shall  enter  at 
the  end  of  the  war.  The  path  will  be  rough,  stony,  and 
long;  but  the  sooner  we  tread  it  the  better. 

For  what  is  the  alternative?  If  the  United  Nations 
hang  back  and  shirk  accepted  responsibilities,  if  we  are 
not  ready  to  enter  upon  "The  Century  of  the  Common 
Man"  with  clear  convictions  and  considered  plans,  then 
events  will  shape  themselves,  while  selfish  interests  find 
ways  of  fattening  on  the  widespread  misery  of  their  fel- 
lows. Our  comrades  in  arms  no  less  than  the  victims 
of  Nazism  and  fascism,  would  be  sacrificed  while  the  lead- 
ing United  Nations  would  stand,  impotent,  ashamed, 
and  dishonored,  before  the  ruin  of  their  hopes  and  pledges. 

It  is,  I  believe,  the  sacred  duty  of  the  common  man 
everywhere  to  insist  that  there  shall  be  no  tardiness  in  the 
United  Nations  coming  together  to  fashion  the  sort  of 
world  we  have  promised  mankind. 
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Dairy  farm  in  Taranaki  county  in  the  North  Island.    Dairying  is  New  Zealand's  most  important  industry 


Down  Under — and  Up 


WALTER  NASH 

What  New  Zealand  is  prepared  to  do,  based  on  what  that  amazing  countr 
already  has  done,  to  give  employment  and  security  to  every  last  family 
the  Dominion: — by  New  Zealand's  Minister  to  Washington,  holder  of  f 
cabinet  posts,  a  leader  in  the  social  reconstruction  of  the  last  seven  year' 


POSTWAR  ROADS  MUST  BE  SURVEYED  IN  ADVANCE  OF  THE  DAY 
of  victory.  Last  time,  we  became  lost  in  a  wilderness  of 
recrimination,  distrust,  suspicion,  prejudice  and  hate.  We 
shall  inevitably  become  lost  again  unless  there  is  clear 
vision  of  the  way  we  intend  to  travel,  some  measure  of 
agreement  as  to  the  successive  stages  of  the  journey  and 
as  to  our  destination. 

Nor  is  it  sufficient  that  vital  decisions  affecting  the 
world's  future  be  reached  in  the  secret  conclaves  of 
officialdom.  If  the  peace  we  are  striving  for  is  to  be  a 
people's  peace,  then  the  people  must  share  in  it.  Here  in 
the  United  States,  in  my  own  New  Zealand,  and  in  other 
countries,  citizens  are  vigorously  expressing  their  deter- 
mination to  be  heard  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  commit- 
ments or  arrangements  that  do  not  reflect  their  feelings 
and  carry  their  endorsement  will  succeed. 

I  welcome,  therefore,  the  awakened  concern  to  which 
men  and  women  of  every  shade  of  political  opinion  are 
giving  voice  today.  There  is  danger,  however,  that  in 
occupying  ourselves  too  much  with  schemes  of  future 
world  organization  and  devices  for  international  policing, 
with  proposals  for  economic  adjustments,  and  the  settle- 
ment of  colonial  questions,  we  may  tend  to  overlook  the 
end  to  which  these  measures  are  but  means.  That  end 
has  nowhere  been  more  magnificently  stated  than  at  a 
recent  international  gathering  I  was  privileged  to  attend 
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at  which  an  American  Negro,  in  summarizing  a  roumj 
table  discussion,  concluded  with  these  words: 

The  real  objective  must  always  be  the  good  life  for  all 
the  people.  International  machinery  will  mean  something 
the  common  man  in  the  Orient,  as  indeed  to  the  commii 
man  throughout  the  world,  only  when  it  is  translated  in: 
terms  which  he  can  understand — into  peace,  bread,  housin  || 
clothing,  education,  good  health  and,  above  all,  the  right 
walk  with  dignity  on  the  world's  great  boulevards. 

What  we  build  after  this  war  must  be  a  world  in  whirl 
these  aspirations  are  realized  to  the  maximum.    It  mil 
be  a  world  in  which  no  longer  millions  upon  millions 
men  and  women  continue  to  tread  fearfully  in  the  shade  I 
of  insecurity;  a  world  in  which  the  scourges  of  mass  u  I 
employment,  mass  poverty,  mass  ill  health,  disease  ail 
insecurity  are  unflinchingly  and  uncompromisingly  rootir 
out.    It  is  a  free  world  for  which  we  are  fighting,  fr 
from  the  menace  of  Hitler  and  the  evil  system  he  seeks  • 
impose;  but  freed,  too,  from  those  other  evils  which  in  till 
past  have  enslaved  the  larger  part  of  mankind. 

The  Springs  of  New  Zealand's  Adventure 

FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF  THE  LIVING  STANDARDS  AND   WELj| 

being  of  a  people,  New  Zealand  was,  perhaps,  as  fortt 
as  any  other  country  prior  to  this  war.    This  was  due 
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part  to  the  natural  advantages  of  fertile  soil  and  benefi- 
cent di mate.  Hut  in  part  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  those 
trends  of  economic  control  and  of  integrated  social  organ- 
ization which  have  everywhere  emerged  as  the  main  lines 
uf  social  development  have  been  carried  through  in  New 
Zealand  to  an  astonishing  degree.  Moreover,  these  con- 
trols and  the  objectives  to  which  they  have  been  harnessed 
were  not  merely  the  result  of  haphazard  adaptation  to  the 
•ng  needs  ot  the  modern  social  state.  New  Zealand's 
long  tradition  of  state  activity,  the  recognition  that  the 
community  as  a  whole  through  its  government  must  he 
collectively  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  its  individual 
memlx-rs.  enabled  necessary  adjustments  to  be  made 
iily  and  as  the  need  arose. 

Thus  there  has  emerged  side  by  side  with  a  deep  faith 

n  the  value  of  individual  freedom  an  equally  firm  belief 

n  the  value  of  collective  organization  for  the  purpose  of 

;ng  security  for  the  individual  as  well  as  for  the 

ution.    This  belief  has  developed  simply  because  com- 

^ensc,  combined  with  a  realistic  approach  to  most 

iroblems  and  a  strong  humanitarian  instinct,  has  satisfied 

he  majority  of  New  Zealanders  that  such  a  philosophy 

>rTers  the  best  and  fullest  possibilities  in  life  to  themselves 

ind  their  children. 

While  all  this  cannot  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  any 
urticular  political  creed  or  economic  theory  it  might  be 
\[>RAH il  in  words  of  this  kind.  (See  opposite.) 

These  principles  have  for  long  tended  to  guide  New 
Zealand's  social  progress.  During  the  past  seven  years, 
lowever,  they  have  been  given  renewed  emphasis  in  far- 
caching  changes  and  reforms  in  the  Dominion's  eco- 
lomic  and  social  structure.  To  appreciate  the  nature  and 
he  scope  of  these  reforms  it  is  worthwhile  to  consider 
he  situation  that  faced  New  Zealand  less  than  eight 
•ears  ago  when  the  country  was  just  emerging  from  the 
hroes  of  the  depression.  The  number  of  unemployed 
iad  reached  unprecedented  levels.  Fifty  percent  of  the 
I  airy  farmers  in  New  Zealand  were  unable  to  meet  their 
ommitments.  Mortgages  had  been  foreclosed.  Thousands 
•f  farmers  had  lost  their  farms,  thousands  of  workers 
heir  homes.  Malnutrition  among  the  school  children  of 


The  Creed  of  New  Zealanders 

The  first  charge  on  .1  nation's  wealth  should  be  for  thr 
care  of  the  old,  because  they  have  worked  in  their  earlier 
and  fruitful  years  to  make  it  possible  for  us  to  enjoy  the 
standards  we  enjoy  today;  of  the  young  because  unless  we 
care  for  them,  the  future  will  not  be  provided  for;  of  the 
ailing  because  they  cannot  care  for  themselves. 

After  making  these  provisions,  those  who  render  useful 
service  are  entitled  to  the  full  fruits  of  their  labor. 

Our  resources  must  be  so  organized  as  to  insure  the 
maximum  production  of  useful  goods  and  services  and 
their  availability  to  everybody,  so  that  all  may  enjoy  the 
highest  possible  standards  of  life — the  greatest  possible 
measure  of  security  and  leisure. 

Only  collective  planning  will  make  the  best  of  our  re- 
sources and  insure  that  human  needs  are  satisfied  to  thr 


"he   date   housing   program,   which   produced   thousand!  of  homes  such   ai 
ill    for    low    rental,    will    play    a    major    role    in    postwar    rehabilitation 


the  Dominion  was  causing  serious  concern.  Industry  was 
at  a  low  ebb,  building  had  virtually  ceased.  Clothes 
drives,  charity  appeals,  soup  kitchens,  labor  camps  were 
the  order  of  the  day. 

A  New  Peacetime  Pattern 

TlIE  FIRST  JOB  WAS  TO  START  THE  WHEELS  OF   INDUSTRY    RE- 

volving  once  again,  to  see  that  work  was  available  for  all 
who  needed  it  and  that  the  living  standards  of  those 
unable  to  work  were  lifted  quickly  to  an  adequate  level. 
To  this  end  relief  work  as  such  was  abolished.  The 
unemployed  were  given  useful  work  at  standard  rates  of 
pay.  All  cuts  that  had  been  made  during  the  depression 
in  wages  and  in  pensions  were  restored. 

The  Arbitration  Court  was  reestablished  and  given  still 
wider  authority  to  control  and  regulate  working  condi- 
tions. 

A  forty-hour,  five-day  week  was  instituted  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  closed  shop  given  legal  recognition.    A  basic 
wage  was  declared  for  all  men  and  women  over  twenty-one. 
The  Central   Reserve   Bank   was  reconstituted 
as    a    completely    state    owned    and    controlled 
authority    responsible    for   giving   effect    to    the 
monetary  policy  of  the  government.    It  was  never 
believed  that  Utopia  could  be  ushered  in  merely 
by  monetary  magic  but  when  there  are  idle  men 
on  the  one  hand,  and  unused  resources  on  the 
other,  it  is  both  safe  and  sensible  to  use  the  peo- 
ple's credit  for  bringing  these  men  and  these  re- 
sources together  in  useful  employment. 

Dairy  farmers,  fruit  growers,  and  certain  other 
producers  were  paid  a  guaranteed  price  for  their 
produce  irrespective  of  market  fluctuations.  That 
meant  that  all  the  butter,  cheese  and  fruit  pro- 
duced in  New  Zealand  was  bought  and  paid  for 
by  the  government  operating  through  a  market- 
ing department  responsible  for  disposing  the 
produce  both  overseas  and  internally.  Under  this 
arrangement  very  substantial  savings  were 
effected  to  the  benefit  of  producer  and  consumer 
alike,  and  an  element  of  stability  afforded  to  the 
dairying  industry,  the  largest  and  rhost  important 
of  all  New  Zealand's  industries. 
Existing  industries  were  rationalized;  new  in- 
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dustries  were  commenced;  the  volume  of  factory  employ- 
ment and  factory  output  quickly  reached  record  levels. 

A  vigorous  public  works  program  was  early  instituted 
as  a  result  of  which  there  has  been  brought  into  being 
such  national  assets  as  airdromes,  irrigation  and  hydro- 
electric schemes,  improved  highways,  forest  and  land 
development.  Through  a  state  housing  construction  pro- 
gram thousands  of  modern  individual  homes  were  made 
available  at  low  rentals  to  those  who  needed  them. 

Our  Social  Security  Act  which  was  passed  in  1938  was, 
perhaps,  the  greatest  single  achievement  in  New  Zealand's 
history.  It  did  more  than  extend  and  liberalize  the  scope 
of  the  pensions  already  in  force;  it  made  provision  for 
contingencies  heretofore  never  covered,  and  insured  that 
in  the  future  no  individual,  whether  because  of  age, 
widowhood,  invalidity,  sickness,  unemployment  or  any 
other  normal  hazard  of  life,  need  ever  lack  an  income 
sufficient  to  provide  a  reasonable  standard  of  comfort  and 
financial  independence.  In  addition  to  thus  caring  for 
those  who  cannot  properly  care  for  themselves,  the  scheme 
made  provision  for  everybody  to  obtain  on  a  universal 
basis  free  maternity  services,  free  treatment  and  main- 
tenance in  public  hospitals,  free  medical  attention,  free 
medicines,  and  other  supplementary  benefits  of  a  similar 
nature. 

The  New  New  Zealand  at  War 

THIS  PERIOD  OF  INTENSE  LEGISLATIVE  REFORM  BROUGHT  ABOUT 

for  the  mass  of  the  people  a  standard  of  living  which 
can  only  come  with  a  planned  and  regulated  develop- 
ment of  a  country's  resources  under  a  collective  and  coop- 
erative organization  for  production  and  distribution. 
The   result   was   that   when   war   came   in   September 


1939,  New  Zealand  was  able  to  respond  with  a  vigor  ar 
a   singleminded   purpose    that   quickly    transformed    tr 
country  into  a  small  but  powerful  protagonist.    The  ord 
nary  New  Zealander  has  felt  that  in  his  own  country  hj 
has  something  worth  fighting  for.    He  is  determined  t 
defend  his  way  of  life  not  only  because  it  leaves  hir 
free  to   speak  his  own   mind,  to  elect  whomsoever 
wishes,    live    much    as    he    wishes,   but    because    it    a 
enables  him  to  provide  good  food,  good  clothing,  gc 
housing,  good  education  for  himself  and  his  family,  and 
move  forward  toward  a  still  fuller  future  freed  of  son 
of  those  terrible  fears  which  hang  over  so  many  of 
earth's  inhabitants. 

The  record  of  the  New  Zealand  soldiers,  airmen,  an 
sailors  who  have  borne  much  of  the  heaviest  fighting  i 
this  war  is  convincing  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  soci; 
reforms  they  have  enjoyed  at  home  have  not  been  incon 
patible  with  the  New  Zealand  tradition  of  sturdy  ind 
vidual  initiative  and  enterprise.  On  the  contrary,  an  ina 
ticulate  but  very  profound  belief  in  the  institutions  an 
the  traditions  that  have  molded  the  New  Zealand  cha 
acter  has  carried  them  undaunted  through  the 
battles  of  this  war. 
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Our  Two-Fold  Postwar  Program 

THE  NEW  ZEALANDERS'  VISION  OF  THE  FUTURE  DOES 
imply  any  complete  break  with  the  past.    They  are  figh 
ing  today  as  they  have  fought  before  for  the  privileg 
in  association  with  other  free  peoples,  to  go  on  from  goa 
already    reached    to    something   bigger    and    better    a: 
prouder  than  has  been  known  before.    To  insure  t 
those  who  come  back  from  this  war  are  not  denied  t 
opportunity,  plans  are  now  being  laid  to  avoid  the  ch 
and    the    disillusionment-  that    would    otherv 
occur  as  soon  as  the  fighting  stops. 

There  is,  first,  the  problem  of  reestablish; 
in  civil  life  those  who  will  be  demobilized  froi 
the  armed  forces;  and,  second,  the  more  difficu 
and  much  broader  problem  of  national  rehabil 
tation,  reconstruction  and  expansion.  These  ai 
really  but  two  phases  of  a  single  problem,  beca 
the  most  elaborate  and  enlightened  schemes 
helping,  training  and  reestablishing  individ 
servicemen  will  come  to  nought  unless  they 
ceed  on  the  basis  of  a  sound  and  expanding 
national  economy. 

Rehabilitation  plans  are  well  advanced.  Varioi 
arrangements  have  been  worked  out  for  the  pu 
pose  of  insuring  that  those  who  are  called  to  tl 
country's  forces  suffer  the  least  possible  setback  < 
maladjustment    as    the    result    of   their    servi 
These  arrangements  are  of  three  distinct  ki~ 
those  providing  for  the  immediate  necessities 
returned  servicemen;  those  providing  short  t 
assistance  for  ex-servicemen  who  need  only  teni 
porary  help  toward  full  economic  reinstatemei 
in  civil  life;  those  involving  long  range  plans  fd 
postwar  rehabilitation  on  an  extensive  scale. 

The  basic  principle  underlying  all  these  arrangv 
ments  was  laid  down  by  the  Prime  Minister  i 
New  Zealand  when  he  said: 


The    New    Zealander   likes    his    way    of    life    and    believes    in    its    future 
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The  whole  -outlook  of  the  country  and  the 
ernment    and    parliament    is    that   there   is    noth 
within  our  means  and  the  bounds  of  common 
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hat  we  can  do  for  these  men  that  we  ought  not  to 
lo.  'l"his  is  as  big  a  charter  as  one  could  possibly 
lave. 

When  a  veteran  returns  from  abroad  he  cannot 
x  discharged  from  the  service  until  an  adequate 
tension  has  been  granted,  until  he  has  found 
.uitable  employment  or  until  financial  aid  has 
teen  granted  by  the  Social  Security  Department 
y  him  along  while  he  reestablishes  himself. 
The  soldier  may  want  to  try  a  new  field.  If  he 
Iocs  the  State  Placement  Service,  a  division  of  the 
jbor  Department,  will  aid  him  in  his  quest. 

The  veteran  also  receives  much  other  assistance: 
f  he  has  to  buy  tradesman's  tools  he  can  get 
rce-of -interest  loans  to  do  so.  He  can  get  loans 
if  up  to  $2^00  to  help  establish  himself  in  a  small 
>usincss,  and  so  can  the  widow  or  mother  of  a 
lead  soldier.  He  can  get  other  loans  to  buy  a 
arm,  stock  it  up,  to  purchase  a  home  and  to  fur- 
lish  it.  Farm  loans  run  up  to  $15,000. 

It  may  happen  that  he  is  not  trained  for  the 
ort  of  work  he  wants  to  undertake.    In  that  case 
ic  can  enter  one  of  the  plants  or  farms  which  the 
nmcnt  is  operating  to  teach  new  skills  to 
nen  whose  war  service  has  ended.    The  Ministry 
>f  Rehabilitation,  charged  with  the  task  of  carrying  out 
lational  plans  to  reestablish  veterans  in  non-war  jobs,  is 
Iso  building  occupational  centers  for  disabled  men  and 
or  blinded  soldiers. 

:rom  War  to  Work 

'ROFITINC  BY  THE  LESSONS  OF  RAPID  DEMOBILIZATION  AFTER 
918,  preparations  have  been  made  for  coping  with  the 
ush  home  after  the  present  war.  Schedules  of  works 
iave  been  drawn  up  that  will  make  immediate  employ- 
icnt  available  for  at  least  40,000  men  on  projects  of 
ational  development,  including,  for  example,  land  im- 
rovemcnt,  roads  for  isolated  districts,  hydroelectrical 
ower  schemes,  irrigation  and  flood  control.  All  these 
rejects  arc  linked  up  with  the  expansion  of  production 
f  consumer  goods  and  services.  There  is  to  be  nothing 
i  the  nature  of  unemployment  relief  jobs. 
In  addition  to  these  arrangements,  the  Railways  De- 
artmcnt  which  has  one  third  of  its  male  staff  serving 
•ith  the  forces,  the  Post  and  Telegraph  Department,  and 
'her  large  public  employers,  have  submitted  detailed 
to  absorb  a  total  of  ex-servicemen  equal  to  two  army 
us. 

\  Rehabilitation  Act  passed  in  October  1941,  besides 
roviding  for  the  appointment  of  a  Rehabilitation  Council 
>  take  charge  of  the  activities  previously  referred  to,  also 
•ts  out  certain  procedures  the  purpose  of  which  will  be 
i  facilitate  the  transition  from  war  to  peace  production 
id  to  prevent  any  sudden  cessation  of  employment  as 
ic  result  of  this  industrial  change-over. 
A  special  National  Development  Account  is  established, 
>r  example,  out  of  which  schemes  for  industrial  recon- 
ruction  will  be  financed.  Provision  is  made  also  for  con- 
.icts  associated  with  war  supplies  to  be  cancelled  with 
ue  compensation  .to  the  persons  or  the  firms  affected. 
he  government  is  also  empowered  to  make  loans  for  the 
tafolishmcnt  of  new  industries  and  may  guarantee  loans, 
kc  up  shares  in  any  company,  or  make  contracts  to  pur- 
lase  the  whole  or  part  of  the  production  of  any  company 
1  -sociated  with  reconstruct  ion  activities. 


Postwar  planning  considers  both  war  workers  and  returning  soldiers 


Power  is  also  vested  in  the  Minister  of  Labor  to  require 
an  employer  to  continue  the  employment  of  persons  who 
have  been  working  for  him  and  also  to  engage  a  certain 
proportion  of  returned  soldiers.  In  such  cases,  however, 
the  employer  would  be  entitled  to  receive  a  grant  or  sub- 
sidy to  protect  him  against  financial  loss  as  a  result  of 
carrying  out  these  instructions.  Financial  assistance  is  to 
be  provided  at  the  discretion  of  the  government  in  cases 
where  wartime  industries  will  be  faced  with  heavy  expense 
in  converting  their  plants  back  to  the  production  of 
civilian  requirements. 

These  various  plans  and  provisions  indicate  the  nature 
of  preparations  already  underway.  Much  yet  remains  to 
be  done  at  home  and  it  is  recognized  that  it  will  be  largely 
ineffective,  or  at  least  seriously  hampered,  if  hand  in  hand 
with  it  does  not  go  a  considerable  measure  of  international 
organization  and  cooperation. 

The  Worldwide  Challenge 

WE  MUST  BE  PREPARED  TO  USE  THE  RESOURCES  OF  THE  WORLD 

for  the  purposes  of  rehabilitation  in  the  same  way  and  to 
the  same  extent  that  they  are  being  used  today  for  the 
purpose  of  waging  war.  When  one  considers  the  daz- 
zling spectacle  of  the  kind  of  civilization  we  have  oppor- 
tunity to  build,  it  is  difficult  to  hesitate  any  longer  as  to 
the  urgent  need  of  clearing  the  paths  to  postwar  peace 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  This  will  require  hard  work  and 
organization  and  we  cannot  start  too  soon. 

The  first  task  is  to  determine  primary  objectives  as 
clearly  and  as  specifically  as  possible.  This  will  involve 
a  consideration,  first,  of  postwar  policy  and  organization 
within  each  domestic  sphere;  and  second,  of  the  inter- 
national arrangements  and  procedures  called  for  if  those 
objectives  at  which  we  aim  are  to  be  permanently  secured. 

It  is  the  will  to  do  the  job  that  really  matters.  With 
all  the  lessons  of  the  past  to  guide  us,  with  the  tremendous 
material  resources  that  will  be  at  our  disposal,  with  all  the 
technical,  scientific  and  engineering  skill  that  can  be 
drawn  upon,  the  postwar  years  unfold  truly  amazing  pos- 
sibilities of  the  better  life. 
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Milk  in  the  schools  is  part  of  the  state  health  program 

We  must  carry  into  them  the  same  sense  of  duty,  the 
same  intensity  of  vigor  and  action,  the  same  realization 
of  urgency  which  have  gone  into  fighting.  We  must 
realize  that  the  end  of  hostilities  marks  only  the  beginning 
of  our  task.  There  must  be  no  period  in  which  effort 
is  abandoned  and  things  left  to  find  their  own  way  back 
to  normal — whatever  that  may  mean. 

As  the  war  ends,  all  the  tremendous  productive 
machinery  it  has  created  must  be  switched  over  from 
destructive  to  constructive  purposes.  This  will  not  be  a 
question  of  a  man  taking  up  a  single  blade  of  steel  and 
beating  it  into  a  ploughshare  in  the  old  way.  Complex 
plants  which  have  been  used  in  the  making  of  vehicles, 
weapons  and  munitions  of  tremendous  complexity  must 
be  changed  over  to  equally  complex  machinery  for  making 
peacetime  goods. 

INSOFAR  AS  IT  is  POSSIBLE  TO  SUGGEST  THAT  GOOD  CAN  COME 
out  of  evil,  this  war  has  at  least  demonstrated  in  ways 
which  have  not  escaped  the  notice  of  the  common  people 
the  amazing  productive  possibilities  of  modern  life  and 
labor.  Unemployed  labor,  unused  skill,  undeveloped  re- 
sources, idle  factories  and  machines  cannot  be  tolerated 
when  the  nation  is  a  nation  at  war.  The  principles  and 
procedures  that  ordinarily  govern  the  production  and  sup- 
ply of  commodities  no  longer  operate.  Today  the  guns 
and  tanks,  the  airplanes  and  ships  we  must  have  to  fight 
the  enemy,  the  food  we  must  have  to  feed  our  troops  and 
to  maintain  the  health  and  vigor  of  our  workers,  the 
clothes  and  houses  and  other  equipment  to  enable  us  to 
defend  and  maintain  our  social  order,  are  produced  in 
staggering  quantities  because  we  have  mobilized  all  our 
resources  in  pursuit  of  one  overriding  objective.  Produc- 
tion today  does  not  follow  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
nor  is  it  determined  by  the  profit  motive.  The  only  limit- 
ing factors  arc  the  availability  of  manpower  and  the  physi- 
cal means  of  meeting  our  requirements.  Why  should  not 
the  same  considerations  apply  when  we  pass  from  military 
effort  to  the  no  less  challenging  and  imperative  demands 
of  peaceful  reconstruction? 

If  a  sufficient  number  of  people— if,  above  all,  the  scien- 
tists, technicians,  engineers,  administrators  and  industrial 
executives  who  are  actually  accomplishing  today  things 
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which  yesterday  were  scoffed  at  as  impracticable — if  the: 
people  only  say  it  can  be  done,  who  is  there  to  gainss 
them? 

The  task  that  confronts  us,  therefore,  reduced  to  simpl 
practical  terms,  will  be  the  organization  of  domestic  econ*; 
mies  on  the  basis  that  will  normally  provide  full  emplo 
ment  in  productive  industry  for  all  those  willing  and  ab 
to  work.    In  peace,  no  less  than  in  war,  every  individu; 
whether  he  is  an  employer,  manager  or  worker,  will  1 
required  to  make  his  or  her  contribution  towards  a  larg 
output.    Every  government  will  be  required  to  see 
those  able  to  work  are  given  an  opportunity  to  earn 
income  that  will  enable  them  and  their  families  to  enjoy 
least  an  adequate  standard  of  comfort.    And  at  the  san  I 
time  afford  the  people  as  a  whole  the  fullest  and  me 
generous  measure  of  social  security  that  can  be  provide 
As  a  corollary,  one  might  also  add  that  both  governmen 
and  peoples  should  jointly  share  a  further  responsibili 
to  accept  international  arrangements  and  commitmen 
guaranteeing  to  those  countries  where  living  standards  a 
unduly  depressed  the  fullest  opportunity  to  develop  at; 
progress. 

The  principles  we  should  follow  are  already  blueprint! 
in  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  its  Four  Freedoms,  but  then 
application  can  be  infinitely  delayed  unless  we  wo.>< 
towards  them  with  clear  minds.  We  must  know  exact  i 
what  we  intend  to  do  and  how  we  intend  to  go  about 
inside  each  country  and  internationally.  The  peace  th 
we  are  aiming  to  build  and  the  freedom  we  are  strivii 
to  secure  is  not  a  peace  or  a  freedom  for  any  ene  count' 
or  any  one  people,  but  a  peace  in  which  all  will  participa 
and  a  freedom  in  which  everybody  will  share. 


New  Zealand  butter  for  the  American  armed  forces  there 
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Blueprint  for  a  United  Nations  Development  Authority  designed  to  release 
a  floodtide  of  creative  enterprise  the  world  over: — by  the  author  of  "Eco- 
nomic Consequences  of  the  Second  World  War";  formerly  with  The 
Brookings  Institution,  economic  adviser  to  the  International  Labour  Office; 
now  an  expert  associated  with  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board. 


is  IMAGINE  A  BRAZILIAN  WORKER  ON  HIS  WAY  INTO  THE 
ional  Steel  Mill  at  Volta  Redonda,  some  spring  day 
i  years  hence.  As  he  walks  into  the  factory  yard,  he 
ills  that  it  is  just  three  years  since  the  war  was  ended 
i  sly  and  the  armed  guards  withdrawn  from 
und  the  plant;  and  he  sums  up  to  himself  some  of  the 
ngs  this  mill  has  done  in  these  years.  It  has  rolled 
1 1  plate  to  build  up  Brazil's  merchant  marine  for  a 
living  trade  with  other  Latin  American  countries  and 
!>ss  the  world.  It  has  furnished  the  steel  to  build  a  tire 
lit,  a  plant  to  make  plastics  from  coffee  beans,  a  pulp 
!  paper  mill,  and  many  other  plants.  It  has  supplied 
I'lates  for  Brazilian  and  Uruguayan  and  Argentine  can- 
)es.  It  has  shipped  rails  and  bars  and  structural  shapes 
i  railways,  roads,  and  bridges,  to  open  up  and  knit 
ther  Brazil's  vast  spaces. 

speaker  who  came  down  the  week  before  to  talk 
lie  steelworkers'  organization  said  that  the  National 
I  Mill  had  been  essential  in  helping  avoid  a  depres- 
after  the  war. 

hat  steel  mill  made  jobs  not  only  in  Brazil  and  other 
th  American  countries,  but  in  the  United  States  as 
;  it  helped  avoid  a  depression  not  only  in  Brazil,  but 
ughout  the  world.  Rolling  mill  and  power  plant  equip- 
«  for  the  steel  mill;  turbines  and  shafts  for  the  mer- 
it ships  and  tire-molding  machinery  for  the  tire 
it;  locomotives  and  freight  cars  for  the  expanded  rail 
5c — these  were  made  in  Cleveland  and  Milwaukee  and 
adelphia  and  a  dozen  other  American  cities.  A  host 
mall  new  manufacturing  industries  based  on  Brazil's 
mill  bought  their  machinery  from  the  United  States, 
crican  contractors  and  engineers  came  down  to  help 
d  railroads,  reclamation  projects,  and  factories.  On 
other  hand,  as  this  steelworkcr  knows,  and  likes  to 
at  at  his  union  meetings,  growing  industry  and  a 
diversified  economic  life  for  Brazil  meant  a  rising 
dard  of  living  for  Brazilians.  And  that  again  has 
islated  itself  into  orders  and  repeat  orders  to  hundreds 
irms  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  England,  and  other 
ntries,  for  goods  ranging  from  roofing  materials  to 
lios. 

*  -caving  our  mythical  stcelworker,  as  he  enters  a  very  real 
t'l  mill,  we  may  now  take  a  look  at  a  longshoreman  in 
b  port  of  New  York,  or  a  bookkeeper  in  an  export  house 
pLondon,  or  a  number  of  other  workers  engaged  in  one 
pnother  kind  of  business  between  their  respective  coun- 
ts and  Brazil.  Each  one  of  these  workers  can  see  clearly 
to  his  job  is  pegged  to  the  new  activities  which  have 
tie  to  the  worker  in  Brazil. 


The  picture  drawn  has  been  familiar  for  decades  and  has 
been  drawn  by  all  those  who  have  argued  that  interna- 
tional trade  makes  work  for  all  countries.  But  the  picture 
needs  to  be  retouched  if  it  is  to  portray  what  may  be  done 
after  the  war.  The  steel  mill  in  Brazil,  it  is  assumed,  will 
not  have  been  built  in  the  traditional  way,  that  is  by  loans 
advanced  on  a  chance  of  profit  by  some  individual  in- 
vestor or  an  investment  trust.  It  will  have  been  built 
according  to  a  general  plan  of  international  economic 
development  drawn  up  and  financed  by  a  special  agency 
which  we  may  call  a  United  Nations  Development 
Authority  in  which  the  United  States  is  to  play  a  leading 
part. 

A  New  Agency  for  a  New  Task 

THAT,  IN  BRIEF,  is  THE  ESSENCE  OF  THE  CONTENTION  THAT, 
under  postwar  conditions,  jobs  for  American  workers  will 
depend  on  jobs  for  workers  in  all  other  countries,  that 
work  for  American  enterprise  at  home  will  be  linked  to 
work  for  enterprise  with  foreign  resources,  and  labor  will 
have  to  be  done  in  new  ways.  And  this  contention  is  the 
basis  for  the  proposal  to  strike  out  boldly  now  and  to  set 
up  an  international  agency — a  United  Nations  Develop- 
ment Authority — which  will  begin  making  preparations 
for  the  task  ahead. 

We  have  long  recognized  in  theory  that  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  United  States  is  inseparable  from  that 
of  other  nations;  we  have  known  that  industrial  depres- 
sions, if  uncontrolled,  swing  across  vast  oceans  and  moun- 
tain boundaries,  as  well  as  across  industries  and  sections 
of  a  single  country.  This  war  is  teaching  us  that  the  great- 
est danger  to  peace  lurks  in  depressions  and  unemploy- 
ment, and  that  peace  can  be  fostered  neither  by  neglect 
nor  by  one  nation  alone.  We  know,  therefore,  that  the 
United  States,  if  only  in  its  own  interest,  must  take  an 
active  and  a  foremost  part  in  helping  to  prevent  depres- 
sion and  unemployment  not  only  at  home  but  everywhere, 
and  that  for  this  purpose  it  must  help  rebuild  the  war- 
devastated  countries,  and  help  develop  the  economically 
less  developed  countries  —  notably  Latin  America  and 
China — to  raise  their  standards  of  living  so  that  they  may 
buy  and  sell  more  in  world  markets. 

It  is  generally  agreed,  that  for  some  time  after  the  war, 
we  shall  be  the  nation  which  will  be  able  more  than  any 
other  to  export  large  quantities  of  capital  —  financial 
capital,  and  real  capital  in  the  form  of  machine  tools,  in- 
dustrial equipment,  agricultural  machinery — as  well  as 
industrial,  engineering,  public  health,  and  other  technical 
aid. 
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But  the  methods  of  international  loans  and  capital  ex- 
ports of  the  1920's  are  gone  with  the  winds  of  default  of 
the  borrowers  and  disillusion  of  the  lenders.  Private 
investors  are  not  likely  to  risk  their  capital  in  great  quan- 
tities after  the  war  without  some  guaranties  by  their 
government.  Nor  will  the  Latin  American  nations  or 
China  borrow  under  conditions  which  subject  them  to  a 
feeling  of  inferiority  and  exploitation  by  the  lender;  or 
for  purposes  which  may  serve  briefly  the  economic  inter- 
ests of  one  nation  at  the  expense  of  another;  or  at  high 
interest  rates;  or  in  ways  which,  by  accentuating  the 
swings  of  the  business  cycle,  tend  to  upset  the  international 
exchanges  and  embitter  international  relations. 

Enter  a  New  Stage 

FOREIGN  INVESTMENT  AFTER  THE  WAR  is  THUS  LIKELY  TO  HAVE 
a  large  share  of  governmental  control,  even  where  the 
funds  are  drawn  from  private  sources.  In  line  with  the 
general  tendency  toward  greater  participation  by  the  state 
in  the  direction  of  economic  activity  and  social  life,  lend- 
ing countries — including  the  United  States — already  have 
largely  subordinated  capital  exports  to  national  economic 
and  social  objectives. 

What  is  now  proposed  is  to  give  this  process  a  wider 
range,  a  more  conscious  objective  and  a  definite  form  of 
organization.  The  United  Nations  Development  Author- 
ity, which  is  suggested  here,  would  be  an  international 
public  corporation,  with  control  both  by  lending  arid  bor- 
rowing countries.  It  would  study,  finance,  and  give 
technical  guidance  to  socially  useful  public  and  private 
projects  requiring  international  financing  in  economically 
underdeveloped  countries  and  in  regions  devastated  by  the 
war.  Drawing  funds  both  from  governments  and  private 
investors,  it  would  integrate  these  projects  with  improved 
living  standards  and  peaceful  international  relations. 

Such  an  international  public  corporation  may  prove  as 
useful  a  device  for  opening  up  international  economic 
activity  in  the  twentieth  century  as  did  the  private  cor- 
poration in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  possibilities  of 
the  public  corporation  for  export  trade  and  foreign  in- 
vestment have  become  clearer  as  a  result  of  the  war  iri 
the  United  States  and  in  England.  Herbert  Morrison,  the 
British  Secretary  of  Home  Security  and  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  British  Labour  Party,  has  been  particularly  emphatic 
in  drawing  attention  in  his  recent  speeches  to  the  new 
vistas  which  the  international  public  corporation  opens  up. 

The  faith  in  the  public  corporation  on  the  international 
level  derives  from  its  proved  value  on  the  national  level, 
as  demonstrated  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  in  the 
United  States  and  by  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation 
in  England.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
public  corporation  offers,  in  the  international  field  as  in 
the  national,  an  opportunity  to  achieve  social  purposes, 
under  public  control,  by  business  operations  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  flexibility  and  a  minimum  of  restraint  by  stand- 
ardized bureaucratic  procedures.  It  is,  furthermore,  the 
only  way  in  which  the  people,  both  of  the  lending  and 
borrowing  countries,  can  possibly  maintain  any  democratic 
control  over  conditions  of  foreign  investments. 

A  Plan  for  Organization 

THE  FORM  OF  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  PROPOSED  INTERNATIONAL 

public  investment  corporation  deserves  attention.  A  tenta- 
tive plan  for  such  an  organization  has  been  outlined  by 
the  present  writer,  and  it  might  serve  as  a  basis  for  further 
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elaboration.  According  to  this  plan,  the  suggested  Ui 
Nations    Development    Authority    would    consist    of< 
General  Conference,  a  Governing  Council,  and  an  Of 
ating  Office.    The  General  Conference,  composed  of 
equal  number  of  delegates  from  each  country,  would  m 
annually,  exercise  general  supervisory  powers,  and  ei 
the  Governing  Council.  The  Council,  meeting  every  t 
months,  would  exercise  the  powers  of  an  executive 
mittee,  determining  which  projects  should  be  carrie 
and  how  they  should  be  financed.  Membership  i: 
Council  should  be  in  proportion  to  capital  subscri 
each  country.   The  Operating  Office  would  carry  01 
technical  work  of  the  agency.  Thus  there  would  be  br< 
control  by  the  public  authorities  of  each  country,  and 
fective  management  based  on  technical  competence. 

Funds  would  come  from  three  sources:  the  initial  s 
scriptions  of  the  nations  involved,  further  annual  s 
scriptions  by  the  governments,  and  the  sale  to  priv 
investors  of  bond  issues  guaranteed  by  the  various  gove 
ments.  The  magnitude  conceived  for  the  undertak: 
would  be  an  initial  capital  of  two  or  three  billion  doll; 
and  financing  operations  to  the  extent  ef  a  billion  doll 
a  year. 

The  sums  involved  are  not  picayune.     But,  in  cc 
parison  with  this  country's  current  rate  of  expenditure  1 
over  $60,000,000,000  a  year  on  the  war,  an  outlay  (on1 
loan  basis)  of  a  billion  a  year  would  not  be  excessive 
the  United  States.   Nor  would  it  be  a  large  fragme 
our  national  income — in  comparison  with  the  50  per 
drop  in  national  income  during  the  world  depre 
And  against  both  these  threats,  international  public 
ects  would  be  one  of  the  main  bulwarks. 

It  is  important  that  the  new  organization  con 
democratic  control  with  efficient  management.  In 
international  organizations  created  after  the  first  Wo 
War,  great  effort  went  into  securing  representative 
stitutions  which  allowed  all  nations  an  opportunit 
speak  on  economic,  social,  and  political  policies.  But 
attention  was  given  to  the  implementation  of  poll 
After  this  war,  we  shall  have  to  reinvigorate  repres* 
live  bodies  with  agencies  of  democratic  and  effective  m; 
agement.  Permanent  administrative  bodies,  both  put 
and  semi-public,  are  the  best  agencies  to  handle  proble 
of  economic  and  social  management. 

In  actual  workings,  the  United  States  must  have  a  ratl 
large  measure  of  control,  since  for  some  time  the  fur 
may  be  expected  to  come  largely  from  this  country.  1 
responsibility  and  management  would  be  shared  amo  | 
all  participating  nations.  For  even  if  the  United  Sta  f 
supplied  most  of  the  funds,  unilateral  procedure  woi 
not  be  conducive  to  the  most  effective  results.  The  new 
ternational  public  corporation  would  need  for  its  success, 
operation  the  help  and  good  will  of  the  countries  in  whi 
it  operates.  It  would  need  the  advice  of  those  famil 
with  the  economic  conditions  and  social  attitudes  of  t 
countries  to  be  developed.  It  should  avoid  the  taint 
"exploitation"  and  "foreign  domination"  only  to  the  extt 
to  which  it  was  an  associative  enterprise  in  the  manaj 
ment  of  which  all  countries  and  interests  concerned  shar 
adequately. 

Postwar  Relief  and  Long  Range  Planning 

THE    NEW    VISTAS    FOR    WORK    AND    LIFE    THROUGH    INTI 

national  economic  development  under  United.  Natio 
auspices  can  open  up  only  gradually,  as  we  remove  t 
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>ris  .UK!  wreckage  of  the  war.  Jobs  five  years  hence  de- 
;id  on  the  work  of  relief  and  rehabilitation  which  will 
i;in  .is  soon  as  the  shooting  stops;  in  fact,  even  before. 
r  every  act  of  relief  and  mercy  at  the  end  of  the  war 
!>uld  help  to  cement  a  world  edifice  wherein  man  may 
iirk  in  peace  and  live  to  use  the  fruits  of  his  labor, 
t  is  submitted  here  that  the  job  of  postwar  rehabilita- 
n  can  be  done  more  effectively  if  it  is  combined  with  a 
;ieral  plan  for  long  range  development.  Public  works 
a  larm  sv.ile,  with  international  financing,  would  speed 

irnpiion  of  life  in  the  wartorn  areas.  In  Europe, 
i  roads  will  have  to  be  rebuilt;  roads,  bridges,  canals  and 
itcrways  put  hack  into  service.  Public  utilities,  and  per- 
,)S  most  immediately,  sanitation  works,  will  call  for 
•rn.uional  action.  Schools  will  have  to  be  reconstructed 
il  reequipped  almost  from  the  ground  up  in  many  of 
t  countries  now  under  the  Nazi  terror;  this  might  well 
ran  international  activity.  Occupational  rehabilitation 
:.'iccs  loom  up  as  one  of  the  most  urgent  and  challeng- 
i  international  tasks  after  the  war.  We  cannot  solve  the 
iblem  of  the  tragic  numbers  of  permanently  injured 
r:  crippled  simply  by  giving  them  sinecures  as  at- 
!. lants  in  national  libraries  or  little  shops  based  on 
[ernment  tobacco  and  match  monopolies,  as  was  at- 

!  after  the  last  war.  Housing  may  be  regarded  as 
rthtr  form  of  international  public  works,  particularly 
rcfabricated  dwellings  are  used.  These  works  will  have 
jiificance  in  maintaining  America's  high  level  of  em- 
I  ment  after  the  war. 

.ir  relief  will  call  for  emergency  action,  but  it 
inot  be  altogether  separated  from  long  range  considera- 
is.  For  example,  the  feeding  of  the  people  of  Europe 
t  be  so  organized  as  to  lend  support  to  the  economics  of 
:  n  American  countries,  or  to  stimulate  the  balanced 
{cultural  revival  of  some  of  the  European  countries, 
i  China,  relief  and  resettlement  operations  can  be  in- 
jated  with  large  scale  plans  which  are  part  of  the 
national  "Reconstruction  Movement."  Flood 
>  rol  is  one  major  program.  Rail,  highway,  airline,  tele- 
Ine,  telegraph,  and  radio  development  are  a  large  part 
•IOM:  plans;  mining  and  industrial  enterprise  in  China 
«its  the  development  of  transport  and  communication. 
I  trie  and  other  power  plants,  land  reclamation,  the 

ment  of  agricultural  and  mineral  production  for 
:prt,  and  further  surveys  of  latent  natural  resources  are 
Ir  projects  calling  for  the  financial  and  technical  aid  of 
Ir  nations  in  concert  with  China.  Most  of  these  are, 
>ever,  long  range  economic  developmental  projects 
t?r  than  postwar  relief  programs.  Because  of  the 
fiuic  size  of  the  problem  in  China,  a  United  Nations 
popment  Authority  would  have  to  restrict  itself  to 

of  a  key  position  and  a  recognized  public  char- 
i  in  the  general  program  of  economic  development. 

iky  Valves  for  Population  Pressures 

UE    TO    THE    PROBLEM    OF    POSTWAR    RELIEF    IS    THAT    OF 

Illation   resettlement.    The  Nazis  have  carried  on  a 

is  uprooting  of  peoples  in  Europe.    The  United 

victory  certainly  will  require  a  considerable  re- 

timent;  nor  can  all  victims  of  the  Nazis  be  restored 

'eir  former  homes.   In  addition,  there  is  the  question 

•lieving  the  pressure  of  population  on  some  of  the 

11-  countries  of  an  impoverished  Europe,  such  as  Poland 

A  ugoslavia.  High  authorities  have  talked  in  terms  of 

tiny  as  ten  to  twenty  million  refugees. 


This  may  go  with  helping  some  newer  lands  to 
achieve  an  optimum  population,  Australia  and  Canada, 
for  example,  or  the  Argentine  and  Brazil.  During  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  international  movements  of  people, 
capital,  and  goods  formed  a  sort  of  trinity  in  which  each 
reinforced  the  other,  without  much  government  direction. 
Now  migration  must  be  replaced  by  organized  settlement, 
with  the  support  of  the  governments  of  the  countries  to 
which  the  immigrants  come,  and  with  the  aid  of  interna- 
tional financial  action  and  organization.  Costs  involved 
are  so  high  that  no  other  form  of  action  can  have  any 
considerable  success. 

In  Latin  America,  the  developing  industrialization  is 
hampered  by  labor  shortages  as  well  as  capital  shortages. 
Latin  American  countries  might  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  admit  more  immigrants  to  aid  in  building  up  their 
industries,  and  to  organize  colonization  schemes  as  in- 
dustrial development  proceeds.  One  must  reckon  with  a 
significant  anti-foreign  attitude  in  some  countries,  even 
those  formerly  most  open  to  settlers.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  democratic  victory  in  the  war  will  have  an  effect  in 
lessening  this  hostility  to  non-natives. 

International  public  works  could  render  considerable 
aid  in  resettlement.  Land  clearance  and  drainage,  the 
building  of  highways  and  public  utilities,  would  help 
establish  group  settlements  on  the  land,  and  facilitate  their 
access  to  markets  once  settled.  Local  industries  in  under- 
developed countries  might  be  given  international  as- 
sistance, provided  they  took  some  of  their  labor  force 
from  immigrants. 

Beginnings  Already  Made 

LARGE  AND  NEW  AS  THE  PROPOSAL  MADE  HERE  MAY  SEEM, 
it  is  but  an  extension  of  things  we  are  already  doing  on  a 
small  scale  and  piecemeal.  In  Latin  America  particularly, 
the  United  States  already  is  cooperating  with  the  govern- 
ments of  borrower  nations  in  projects  that  embody  some 
of  the  ideas  outlined  here.  Loans  are  being  made  to 
governments  and  private  corporations  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  Metals  Reserve  Corporation,  and  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation.  These  loans  are  help- 
ing to  develop  resources  in  minerals  and  metals,  rubber 
and  agricultrural  products  for  export  to  the  United  States; 
to  construct  irrigation,  water  and  sanitation  works;  to 
build  industries  and  communication  systems  equipped 
with  American  capital  goods;  to  build  highways  and  port 
facilities,  and  equip  railroads  with  American  freight  cars 
and  locomotives,  all  making  it  possible  to  ship  us  materials 
needed  for  war  production. 

Here  the  war  has  had  the  effect  of  highlighting  the  need 
for  and  value  of  international  public  action.  These  enter- 
prises clearly  and  directly  increase  employment  in  the 
United  States  as  well  as  in  the  countries  of  Latin  America. 
Most  of  them  contribute  not  only  to  urgent  and  im- 
mediate wartime  needs,  but  to  an  expansion  of  economic 
activity  in  the  Americas. 

Moreover,  in  carrying  on  this  work  we  already  have 
built  up  a  number  of  Inter-American  bodies  which  are  the 
forerunners  of  a  general  international  organization.  We 
now  have  the  Societe  Haitien-Americaine  de  Developpe- 
ment  Agricole  (SHADA),  financed  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  in  which  the  governments  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Haiti  arc  shareholders.  The  corporation,  with  a  capital 
of  $1,000,000,  is  promoting  the  production  of  rubber,  lum- 
ber, oils,  fibers,  and  so  on.  We  (Continued  on  page  226) 
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WHAT     WE     CANNOT     AFFORD 


X^orld  Cooperation  Begins  at  Home 

LUTHER   GUUCK 

"My  deadline  now  is  the  time  table  of  starvation  as  it  spreads  over  millions  of 
human  beings,"  wrote  Dr.  Gulick,  yet  he  found  time  to  distill  his  personal  con- 
victions from  studies  here  and  abroad: — now  chief  of  the  program  and  re- 
quirements division,  Office  of  Foreign  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Operations. 


•>  one  condition   is  so  important  for   world  salvation 
er  this  war  as  full  employment  in  the  United  States. 

re  SOONER  LEADERS  IN  AMERICA  AND  ENGLAND  AND  ON  THE 

itincnt,  in  Russia  and  in  China,  in  Australia  and  South 
ncrica,  grasp  this  fundamental  fact  the  better  it  will  be 
us  all.   For  the  level  of  world  economic  activity  is 
crrelated  with  the  level  of  our  own  activity.    Especially 
the  aid  of  finance,  unbalance  and  chaos  spread  from 
economy  to  another  over  even  narrow  trade  bridges 
hiuh  harriers.  Isn't  it  patent  that  democracies  cannot 
ve  intelligently  even  in  their  own  interest  when  great 
ses  of  the  voters  are  out  of  work  and  in  fear?   Here  is 
situation  as  I  see  it: 

The  nations  and  peoples  of  the  world  must  work  to- 
cr.  No  one  people  can  rule  the  world  and  keep  the 
e.  It  must  be  a  joint  enterprise. 

It  is  the  large  nations,  not  the  small  and  weak,  upon 

joint  action  depends. 
At   this  stage  of  world   history,  the   international   be- 

or  of  the  United  States  will  determine  whether  interna- 
1  joint  action  is  or  is  not  established.  We  cast  the  "black- 
last  time — and  have  far  more  influence  now. 
If  there  is  a  high  level  of  economic  activity  in  the  United 

es  when  the  war  is  over,  with  continuous  high  incomes 
near  full  employment,  American  voters  will  follow  in- 
ent  leaders  working  for  international  cooperation,  for 
al  access  to  raw  materials"  and  markets,  and  for  leveling 
cial  trade  barriers  the  world  over.  In  an  environment 

ugh  employment  and  freedom  from  insecurity  and  fear, 
is  room  for  generosity.  "What  the  hell,  give  them  a 
ce,  it  doesn't  hurt  us — we  got  plenty."  Ever  heard  that? 
If,  however,  we  bungle  the  conversion  to  peacetime 
i,  if  we  permit  a  catastrophic  drop  of  employment  and 

efore  of  wages,  spendings,  production,  and  national  in- 

e,  then  American  voters  will  follow  narrow  pressure- 
p  leaders  down  the  disastrous  trail  of  impossible  self- 

ection — with  high  tariffs,  international  special  privileges, 

negation  of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  and  war-breeding  isola- 

ism.  And  the  tragic  thing  about  it  all  is  that  the  people 
help  it.  The  fear  that  comes  from  unemployment  in 

odustrial  society  makes  men  that  way,  especially  if  they 
had  little  experience  in  world  relations.  In  an  environ- 

t  of  unemployment,  uncertainty  and  fear,  men  revert  in 
political  action  to  primitive  isolationism  just  as,  in  the 
of  starvation,  they  revert  to  a  brute  struggle  for  food. 
'1  no,  why  should  we  starve  our  own  people  to  jeed 
rs,  or  let  in  their  low-wage  products  to  hurt  our  higher 
•  standards?" — Ever  heard  talk  like  that? 

If  course  there  are  prime  consequences  for  us  and  for 
world  in  the  chain  of  reasoning  presented  above, 
t  is  why  the  establishment  of  reasonably  full  employ- 


ment in  the  United  States  right  through  all  the  months  in 
the  transition  from  war  industry  to  peace  industry  be- 
comes no  less  important  than  winning  the  war.  In  fact, 
if  we  don't  do  it,  this  war,  with  all  its  suffering  and  ex- 
penditure, will  not  be  rewarding.  It  won't  carry  the 
world  forward  in  ways  charged  with  social  and  economic 
importance.  The  whole  job  will  have  to  be  done  over 
again  with  more  bloodshed,  more  fear,  more  cruelty,  more 
suffering,  more  destruction,  more  cost. 

Some  people  seem  to  think  that  guaranteeing  remuner- 
ative work  for  those  who  want  to  work  is  something  that 
we  cannot  afford.  From  now  on  it  is  going  to  be  pretty 
hard  to  make  this  line  of  argument  sound  sensible.  After 
all,  haven't  we  the  manpower,  the  raw  material,  the  fac- 
tories, the  energy  resources,  the  transportation,  the  tech- 
nical skill,  the  organizing  and  managerial  genius,  the 
discipline  and  the  will?  And  what's  more  we  are  com- 
ing pretty  close  to  full  employment  now,  aren't  we,  and 
maintaining  almost  the  highest  standard  of  living  in  our 
history  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  are  throwing  more 
than  half  our  energies  into  the  enterprise  of  war? 

Those  who  say  that  we  can't  afford  to  keep  men  work- 
ing forget  that  men  who  are  working  add  more  to  the 
national  income  than  men  who  are  idle.  In  this  con- 
clusion economics  and  politics  must  agree.  The  thing  we 
cannot  afford  is  idle  men. 

There  are  others  who  say  that  full  employment  must 
not  be  our  chief  aim  because  we  cannot  have  really  full 
employment  for  every  individual  all  the  time  and  keep 
any  elasticity  in  our  economy.  Still  others  say  that  we 
don't  want  continuous  full  employment  anyway;  we 
want  occasional  leisure;  we  don't  want  to  work  forever 
as  hard  as  we  are  working  now. 

Both  these  points  are  perfectly  valid.  It  is  a  good  thing 
for  men  to  shift  around  some;  to  have  vacations;  to  have 
leisure  along  with  their  work;  good  even  to  be  without 
work  for  a  while  when  they  choose  it.  It  is  essential,  also, 
to  have  some  concerns  gain  in  employment;  to  have  others 
go  to  pieces  when  they  try  to  market  stuff  nobody  wants 
or  at  prices  no  one  will  pay.  But  you  don't  need  recurrent 
mass  unemployment  to  get  these  results.  No  one  thinks 
of  a  national  system  of  full  employment  without  making 
full  provision  for  these  contingencies  both  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  economy  as  a  whole  and  from  the  long  run 
standpoint  of  the  individual  worker. 

Full  employment  in  the  United  States,  when  this  war  is 
over,  is  the  first  stepping  stone  to  America's  intelligent  and 
generous  participation  in  world  affairs,  and  thus  is  an 
indispensable  factor  in  world  peace. 

Fortunately  we  can  afford  that  full  employment  and 
know  most  of  the  steps  which  arc  required  to  achieve  it. 
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D-DAY   AND   THE   CHANGE-OVER 

(Continued  from  page  160) 


There  will  be  greater  demand  for  products  and  hence  for 
labor  if  people  believe  that  there  will  continue  to  be  more  and 
more  jobs.  Pessimism  will  complicate  our  problem  both  on 
the  side  of  supply  and  of  demand;  a  feeling  of  confidence 
will  ease  it. 

Months  of  Movement 

WHAT  DOES  ALL  THIS  MEAN  TO  THE  SMITHS  AND  SALVATORES 
and  Joneses? 

It  seems  to  mean  clearly  that  the  months  immediately 
succeeding  the  cessation  of  hostilities  are  going  to  be  months 
of  tremendous  movement.  War  jobs  will  close  up  and  peace 
jobs  will  develop.  At  least  one  in  every  four  workers  will 
be  displaced — the  number  may  be  as  high  as  one  in  three. 
Fortunately,  this  displacement  cannot  be  instantaneous.  One 
third  of  the  workers  will  not  be  unemployed  at  any  one 
time.  Many  of  that  quarter  or  third  of  the  working  population 
will  arrange  to  move  from  one  job  to  another  without  any 
break;  but  many,  of  course,  will  suffer  a  period  of  unem- 
ployment. 

What  are  the  implications  of  this  general  picture  of  move- 
ment? It  is  enormously  important  that  these  individuals 
have  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  going  to  get  new  jobs 
and  that  if  they  experience  unemployment  it  will  be  brief. 
If  they  think  the  country  is  plunging  back  into  the  condi- 
tions of  1932,  if  so  large  a  segment  of  the  population  becomes 
resentful  and  frightened,  it  is  unlikely  that  sane  political 
policies  will  be  adopted. 

The  first  implication  of  this  general  picture  is,  therefore, 
that  people  must  have  faith  in  their  future.  This  means  that 
they  must  know  what  to  expect,  for  over  a  number  of 
months  unemployment  will  rise.  They  must  realize  that  this 
is  not  necessarily  a  sign  of  collapse.  It  is  almost  a  corollary 
of  American  experience  since  1929  that  a  belief  in  un- 
controlled economic  forces  and  the  inherent  greatness  of 
American  resources  is  not  enough.  If  we  are  to  enter  upon 
a  period  of  vast  dislocation  with  faith,  that  faith  must  be 
grounded  in  the  knowledge  that  adequate  provision  has 
been  made  to  meet  personal  and  family  needs  during  the 
change-over. 

The  second  implication  of  change,  on  the  scale  that  we 
must  visualize  it,  is  that  irrespective  of  the  number  of  jobs 
that  may  open,  the  job  hunter  will  have  to  have  organized 
assistance.  This  will  be  the  more  necessary  because  extensive 
geographical  as  well  as  occupational  displacement  is  certain. 
Fortunately  the  mechanism  of  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service 
will  be  available  in  the  change-over  period  after  this  war. 
[See  page  194.] 

But  in  leaning  heavily  upon  the  Employment  Service  to 
facilitate  transfers  after  Demobilization  Day,  we  shall  have 
to  guard  against  one  danger — the  inevitable  tendency  for  the 
local  officer  to  give  preference  to  local  job  seekers.  A  primary 
problem  in  the  postwar  period  will  be  that  of  moving  people 
as  rapidly  as  possible  from  contracting  to  expanding  areas. 
We  have  no  well  developed  mechanism  to  deal  with  geo- 
graphical displacements,  including  the  transportation  of  work- 
ers and  their  families. 

Whether  or  not  we  forecast  a  demobilization  more  rapid 
than  the  remobilization  for  civilian  activities,  we  must  insure 
the  development  and  maintenance  of  mechanisms  that  will 
allay  people's  natural  anxiety,  and  facilitate  their  transfer 
from  one  job  to  another.  This  need  is  not  related  to  the 
probability  of  unemployment  but  to  the  certainty  of  tre- 
mendous shifting. 

Obviously  we  must  ask  whether  or  not  there  is  likely  to 
be  extensive  unemployment  and  if  so  what  can  be  done  about 


it.  It  is  still  too  early  to  attempt  definite  forecasts.  There: 
some  reason  to  hope  that  within  twelve  to  eighteen  mont 
after  the  war  ends,  workers  will  be  reabsorbed  in  peacetiu 
occupations.  It  is  at  least  conceivable  that  this  may  not  occi 

In  the  first  four  to  six  months  after  hostilities  cease,  ev 
though  we  climb  as  rapidly  as  is  technically  possible  to  f 
employment,  there  will  be  considerable  unemployment,  p) 
haps  as  much  as  in  the  spring  of  1940.  If  we  follow  t 
demobilization  program  of  the  last  war  and  if  there  is 
rapid  expansion  of  consumer  goods  industries,  the  numl 
may  reach  some  6,000,000. 

There  appear  to  be  only  two  methods  to  combat  this  siti 
tion,  neither  of  them  satisfactory.  Mass  unemployment 
be  prevented  by  slowing  down  the  discharge  of  men 
the  armed  forces,  especially  those  still  stationed  in  the  Ur 
States.  The  other  method  is  to  develop  a  very  large  she 
very  small  public  works.  A  program  of  major  public  wor 
useful  as  a  "filler"   during  recovery  and  beyond,  will  j 
meet  the  need  of  this  period,  for  it  will  not  produce  p« 
employment  for  at  least  six  months.  Only  very  small  pul 
works  of  the  sort  which  were  carried  out  in  the  early  d; 
of  the  Civilian  Works  Administration  and  WPA  can  prodi 
peak  employment  within  a  three-month  period.  While  a  lai 
shelf  of  such  small  works,  if  adequately  planned,  would  g  i 
greater  value  to  the  community  than  did  the  rush  to  mobil  | 
work  in  1934  and  1935,  it  probably  is  not  possible  to  p  ' 
worthwhile  projects  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  to  absorb 
who  will  be  dislocated  shortly  after  D-Day.  Such  a  wo: 


Doyle    in    The    Philadelphia    R''~ 
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grain  would  mitigate  but  it  would  not  cure  the  conditions 
must  be  prepared  to  face. 

Cushion  the  Change-Over 

JCE    THK    UNFMPt.DYMF.NT    OF    SEVERAL    MILLION    WORKERS    IN 

$  period  appears  to  be  inevitable  under  the  best  of  condi- 

liehoovcs  us  to  consider  what  can  be  done  to  prevent 

i*rioJ  of  nightmare  and  suffering  for  those  displaced.  First, 

.•>k  whether  there  are  not  likely  to  be  many  people 

t/jcd  both   from   the  armed   services  and  from   war 

:  plovmcnt   who  would  welcome  a  vacation.  Many  of  us 

1  be  very  weary  when  this  war  is  won.  Do  we  really  dread 

•>  or  three  months  of  rest  and  recreation  ?  Do  we  not  rather 

ail  two  or  three  months  without  income  and  with  com- 

Ite  uncertainty  as  to  the  future? 

.Vuh  respect  to  financial  provision,  we  already  have  the 
ichanism  of  unemployment  compensation.  An  extension  of 
i:mployment  compensation  or  an  increase  in  benefits,  or 
•]  for  dismissal  wages  in  the  munitions  industries 
mid  go  a  long  way  toward  meeting  the  immediate  change- 
rr  problem  of  workers  and  their  families.  It  would  be 
lirahlc  to  develop  similar  compensation  rights  for  men 
iving  the  armed  services. 

rinally,  it  might  be  possible  at  that  time  to  hire  indi- 
r.uals  to  report  for  work  at  some  future  date.  It  will  not 
iressarily  be  important  to  a  man  laid  off  on  February  1 
It  he  report  for  work  on  February  15.  It  may  make  all  the 
Iference  between  heaven  and  hell  that  he  know  by  Feb- 
•iry  15  that  he  will  have  a  job  on  April  1.  Employers  are 
tning  experience  in  estimating  future  labor  requirements, 
lerc  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  this  war  mechanism  should 
:  be  applied  to  a  situation  of  temporarily  depressed  em- 
lymcnt.  The  automobile  makers  will  know,  for  example, 
h  they  will  be  taking  on  workers  very  rapidly  in  the 
iwrth,  fifth,  and  sixth  months  after  they  start  to  convert  from 
iks,  jeeps,  and  plane  parts  to  cars.  It  would  seem  the  part 
i  sound  management  to  convert  this  expectation  into  job 
mrance  for  the  workers. 

\s  other  writers  in  this  issue  of  Survey  Graphic  point  out, 
tain   wartime  controls  almost   certainly   will   have  to  be 

•  lined   until   the   transition   to  a  peacetime   economy   has 
in  effected.  These  include  price  control,  to  prevent  such 
uricc  boom  as  occurred  in  1919  and  1920;  and  the  control 
i  raw  materials  to  prevent  inventory  speculation  and  infla- 

of  raw  material  prices. 

L  OP  THIS   MAY   SEEM   A    FAR    CRY   FROM   THE   PERSONAL   PROB- 

«  of  Mary  Jones,  Tony  Salvatore,  and  Hank  Smith,  but 
«  cannot  hope  to  deal  with  their  problems  on  an  individual 
us  nor  do  they  really  want  us  to.  What  they  want  is  a 
Since  to  live  in  a  world  in  which  they  can  shift  for  them- 
i.cs  and  solve  their  own  problems.  They  will  find  jobs,  if 
Ire  are  jobs  to  be  had.  They  cannot  produce  jobs  where 
Ire  arc  none. 

Phc  problems  of  the  initial  months  of  postwar  change- 
>r  do  not  call  for  grandiose  schemes  to  reorganize  our 
»nomy.  Major  adjustments  conceivably  may  be  necessary; 
feo,  they  must  be  shaped  with  reference  to  the  needs  of 
wx.  period  and  to  conditions  which  we  cannot  foresee  as 
irly  today  as  we  can  see  those  of  the  period  under  discus- 

.  With  respect  to  the  problems  of  D-Day  and  the  im- 

change-over  from  war  to  peace,  there  can  be  agree- 

int  on   the  problems;  and  on   the  need  to  prepare   ade- 

tely  to  meet  the  contingency  of  a  complete  and  sudden 

ation  of  hostilities  such  as  occurred  in  1918.  As  I  have 
»d  to  show,  the  demands  of  those  crucial  four  to  six 

nths  can  be  visualized  clearly  enough  to  allow  policy 
lisions  to  be  taken  at  this  time;  and  such  decisions  need 
'be  taken  now. 

Fhe  last  point  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  Plans 

*  the   change-over   period   must   be   implemented   during 
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the  period  of  hostilities.  If  not,  our  experience  in  the  last 
war  indicates  that  they  will  simply  evaporate.  The  political 
chaos  that  succeeded  November  11,  1918  swept  away  plans 
for  dealing  with  the  postwar  period  as  thoughtful  as  any 
being  advanced  today.  Concrete  political  action  probably 
will  not  be  taken  today  and  should  not  be  expected  with 
respect  to  situations  and  contingencies  that  are  still  vague,  and 
where  action  would  have  to  rest  on  mere  hypothesis.  Action 
may  be  expected  with  respect  to  situations  sufficiently  well 
defined  to  command  approximate  agreement  among  tech- 
nicians as  to  the  probabilities.  We  can  learn  from  the  last 
war  that  unless  sound  and  realistic  plans  to  deal  with  de- 
mobilization and  the  early  transition  to  a  peacetime  economy 
are  translated  into  a  practicable  program  with  administra- 
tive machinery  ready  to  operate  on  Demobilization  Day,  they 
are  not  likely  to  be  realized  at  all. 
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ployes  of  small  firms  and  nonprofit  organizations  rests  upon 
no  logic  or  principle,  they  urge  that  immediate  steps  be 
taken  to  extend  coverage  to  these  groups.  A  separate  system 
is  suggested  for  farmhands  which  would  have  its  own  eligibil- 
ity, benefit,  and  contribution  provisions,  and  further  study  is 
urged  as  to  means  of  offering  protection  to  domestic  workers. 
As  an  essential  step  toward  removing  the  present  wide 
disparities  in  the  size  of  old  age  pensions  and  children's  al- 
lowances, it  is  recommended  that  adjustments  be  made  to  the 
differing  economic  and  financial  capacities  of  the  states  in 
determining  federal  grants-in-aid,  and  that  in  turn  the  states 
themselves  distribute  aid  among  their  subdivisions  in  accord- 
ance with  relative  need  and  financial  capacity.  It  is  urged 
further  that  the  federal  grant  be  made  conditional  upon  the 
removal  of  many  of  the  existing  discriminations  because  of 
age,  race,  citizenship,  marital  status,  or  length  of  residence. 

Where  the  NRPB  Plan  Falls  Short 

IMPORTANT  THOUGH  ITS  RECOMMENDATIONS  ARE,  THE  NATIONAL 
Resources  Planning  Board  might  well  have  gone  still  further. 
Even  if  its  suggestions  were  adopted  in  their  entirety,  the 
American  social  security  program  would  still  be  an  extremely 
narrow  one  in  its  coverage  of  risks.  The  only  new  risk  this 
report  covers  specifically  is  disability  arising  from  accident 
or  sickness.  In  perpetuating  the  distinction  between  dis- 
ability due  to  age  and  disability  due  to  other  causes,  the 
NRPB  has  chosen  to  ignore  foreign  experience.  And  in 
recommending  a  separate  system,  it  has  moved  against  the 
trend  toward  unification  of  risks  which  is  the  keynote  of  the 
Beveridge  plan. 

It  is  definitely  a  misnomer,  moreover,  to  refer  to  the  NRPB 
program  as  providing  security  "from  the  cradle  to  the  grave." 
In  contrast  to  the  Beveridge  plan,  this  American  program 
provides  no  grant  on  the  birth  of  an  infant,  no  children's 
allowances,  except  on  a  means  test  basis,  no  marriage  benefits, 
and  no  funeral  grant. 

The  inadequacy  of  present  provisions  for  the  medical  care 
of  large  sections  of  the  American  population  is  clearly  recog- 
nized in  the  NRPB  report,  but  no  specific  recommendation  is 
made  beyond  the  general  statement  that  the  government 
should  undertake  to  provide  such  care  "for  the  millions  of 
our  people  whose  need  cannot  be  wholly  met  from  their  own 
resources."  There  are  hints  that  suggest  that  the  board  was 
thinking  in  terms  of  an  expanded  public  health  service — 
particularly  for  mothers  and  children — rather  than  a  system 
of  health  insurance  such  as  was  proposed  when  the  Social 
Security  Act  was  first  under  discussion.  This  may  be  wise. 
Although  health  insurance  is  a  more  conservative  approach  to 
the  problem  of  distributing  the  financial  burden  of  sickness 
than  outright  tax-supported  medical  care,  it  has  happened 
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that  it  was  the  first  proposal  to  draw  the  fire  of  the  Am 
ican   Medical  Association.     The  AMA  has   never  gone 
record  against  an  expansion  of  public  health  services  for  t 
poorer  sections  of  the  population,  and  it  is  possible  that  : 
more  radical  solution,  gradually  applied,  will  in  the  long  i 
prove   strategically    the   most    feasible.     This    does   not, 
course,  eliminate  the  possibility  of  health  insurance,  but  • 
present  reports  seem  to  rule  it  out  for  the  immediate  futv 
except   possibly    on   a   voluntary   basis.    The   NRPB   rep 
recommends  "the  development  of  social  insurance  measun 
assure  at  least  partial  replacement  of  income  loss  during 
riods  of  temporary  or  permanent  disablement  or  illness." 
Social  Security  Board  makes  a  similar  recommendation. 

SIMILAR  QUESTIONS  OF  STRATEGY  ARE  INVOLVED  IN  THE  APPR 
to  the  entire  social  security  program.    Timidity  is  often 
defeating.    When  we  propose  halfway  measures,  we  usu: 
seek  to  justify  them  on  humanitarian  grounds.     But  in  I 
doing  we  open  ourselves  to  doubts  as  to  whether  we  i 
afford  these  steps.    A  broadened  social  security  program, 
the  other  hand,  can  be  justified  as  an  indispensable  wea[ 
for  stabilizing  business  prosperity  at  a  high  level  of  prod 
tion  and  therefore  as  well  worth  its  cost.    Social  security  p 
vides  a  mechanism  whereby  part  of  the  money  received 
the  ablest,  healthiest,  and  most  secure  part  of  the  Amerii 
public  may  be  spread  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  unfortun 
and  least  secure  part  of  the  population.    As  business  tei ' 
to  slow  up  in  a  period  of  adversity,  the  amount  of  SCK 
security  payments  increases,  thus  offsetting  the  forces 
flation.     The  bulk  of  the  recipients  of  social  security 
ments  are  in  the  lowest  income  group.    Their  regular 
of  income  has  been  cut  off.    The  studies  of  the  NRPB 
that  families  with  incomes  of  less  than  |1,250  spend 
cent  of  their  incomes,  and  that  this  tendency  continues 
about  the  $1,500  level.    Thus  we  can  almost  be  certain 
the  money  redistributed  through  insurance  benefits  is 
and  spent  quickly,  on  the  necessities  of  life.    Althoug 
amount  spent  by  each  individual  family — at  the  present 
of  social  security  benefits — is  necessarily  small,  the  aggreg 
amount,  taking  into  account  the  more  than  eight  and  a  1 
million  aged  persons,  the  widows,  orphans,  sick,  and  um 
ployed,  is  potentially  enormous. 

Much  of  the  effect  on  the  national  economy  depends, 
course,  on  where  the  money  comes  from  that  is  used  to 
the  social  security  benefits.    As  the  law  now  stands,  limit 
the  payroll  tax  to  the  first  $3,000  of  income,  much  m 
money  is  collected  from  wage  earners  and  low  income  gro 
than  is  paid   out  in  benefits.    Present  proposals  call  fo 
drastic  increase  in  these  payroll  taxes,  while  only  a  mi 
increase  in  benefits  is  in  prospect.    This  method  of_finan 
social  security,  if  persisted  in,  threatens  to  destroy  its  use 
ness  as  a  stabilizing  influence. 

If  it  were  politically  feasible  to  defray  the  entire  cost 
broad  social  security  program  from  graduated  taxation 
as  the  income,  gift,  and  inheritance  levies,  we  should  be 
ting  at  the  heart  of  the  purchasing  power  problem, 
really  adequate  social  security  program  would  maintain 
sumer  buying  power  at  a  reasonably  constant  level  regar 
of    unemployment    or    fluctuations    in    production.     An 
steady  consumer  buying  power  would  tend  to  stabilize 
only  the  consumer  goods  industries,  but  the  heavy  ca 
goods  industries  as  well. 

THERE  ARE,  OF  COURSE,  THOSE  WHO  LOOK  UPON  THE  GRO 
of  social  security  with  misgiving.     They  challenge  its 
concept,  insisting  that  instead  of  seeking  security  Ame; , 
should  be  encouraging  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  dar . 
which  has  contributed  so  much  to  our  past  national  de~~ 
ment.     Social  security,  they  insist,  can  only  be  attait 
the  expense  of  initiative  and  a  sense  of  responsibility, 
objections  are  based  on  a  frankly  cynical  view  of  hu 
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urc.     It  is  assumed  that  men  are  motivated  only  by  fear 

lunger,  and  that  once  men's  basic  needs  are  cared  for  they 

1  fit  back  and  cease  to  work.     No  doubt  there  are  men 

o,  because  of  physical  or  mental  ills,  are  unwilling  to  work 

cpt   under  the  threat  of   starvation.     But  it  is   society's 

xmsibility  to  see  that  opportunities  are  open  to  those  who 

h  to  work,  and  that  those  who  cannot  work  do  not  suffer 

lausc  of  disabilities  imposed  by  nature  or  by  society  itself. 

"he  critics  who  argue  that  insecurity  is  necessary  in  order 

|;eep  our  economic  system  "flexible"  are  thinking  of  society 

(eighteenth  century  terms.    The  vast  majority  of  men  to- 

i  are  wage  earners.    As  such  they  do  not  and  can  not,  in 

economic   sense,   control    their   economic   destinies. 

.re  still  many  opportunities  for  private  initiative,  but 

t  are  limited  to  a  feV  tens  of  thousands  of  persons  who 

sess  capital.    Giving  adequate  social  security  to  our  mil- 

s  of  wage  workers  and  salaried  employes  should  not  in 

.   restrict  the  initiative  and  sense  of  responsibility  of 

engaged  in  private  enterprise.    The  desire  for  security 

I  become  one   of   the   most    powerful    forces   in   modern 

|ety.     Uncontrolled  it   may  take  dangerous  or  ludicrous 

|ns — such  as  the  demand  for  $200-a-month  for  everyone 

i    sixty  years  of  age.    But  harnessed  to  a  carefully  plan- 

i    program   for   social   security,   it  may   not   only   aid   in 

ishing  the  age-old  specter  of  want,  but  it  can  assist  in 
ng  business  the  stability  that  is  so  necessary  to  construc- 

planning. 
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ngly  large  number  of  training  agencies,  but  with  little 
ralized  control  and  supervision.  Now  the  training 
icies  (though  still  fairly  numerous)  are  grouped  in  a 
cau  of  Training  in  the  War  Manpower  Commission,  with 
r  work  coordinated  by  the  Bureau  and  shaped  by  the 
=ral  policies  of  the  WMC  itself. 

ocational  training  has  had  a  dramatic  war  growth  in  the 
tons  at  war.     For  example,  in  the  USSR  the  program 
|xed   in    October    1940    provides    for    training    1,000,000 
ig  workers  for  war  work  each  year.     In  Germany,  the 
»ber  of  persons  of  all  ages  taking  vocational  training  in- 
sed  from  750,000  in  1935  to  3,200,000  in  1942;  and  train- 
workshops  now  total  over  5,000  compared  with  180  in 
.    In  the  United  States,  training  is  getting  into  high  gear, 
ing  1942,  more  than  275,000  supervisors  and  "lead  men" 
ived  training,  over  1,200,000  workers  took  short-time  or 
fading  courses  in  war  plants,  over  2,700,000  workers  took 
in  vocational  education  courses,  and  the  NYA  gave  "job 
riencc"  to  some  364,000  young  people. 
he  employment  agencies  have  had  the  major  part  in  al- 
ong workers  to  the  most  important  jobs   and  shifting 
i  from  job  to  job.    In  Britain,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Kers  have  been  moved  from  one  job  and  one  place  to 
>her.     The  vast  transfer  of  labor  to  war  work  has  been 
implished    within    a    frame   of    widespread    employment 
Irols,   a   working   system   of   priorities,   and   compulsory 
oration  of  men  and  women.    Many  thousands  of  workers 
1  been  transferred  from  less  essential  work  to  vital  war 
Many  thousands  of  men  have  been  shifted  from  one 
to  another  within  the  field  of  war  industry.    There  has 
a  tremendous  influx  of  women  into  industry.     In  late 
over  6,700,000  women  were  full  time  industrial  workers 
ther  350,000  held  part  time  jobs  in  industry.    Nearly 
"  more  women  were  in  munitions  work  than  before 
Getting  single  women,  nineteen  and  twenty  years 
to  leave  home  for  the  first  time,  getting  women  with 
ehold  duties  into  war  factories,  finding  places  for  war 
Rers  to  live  and  to  eat,  helping  them  to  meet  the  extra 
Jnses  caused    by  shifting  jobs,  deciding  whether  a  worker 
Bid   be   allowed    to   change   one   job    for   another — such 
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problems  called  for  all  the  ingenuity  the  employment  ex- 
change staff  could  muster.  But  the  exchanges  have  come 
through  with  flying  colors. 

Finally,  employment  machinery  as  a  whole  has  become  an 
important  community  agency  in  the  countries  at  war.  It  is 
in  a  position  to  furnish  invaluable  advice  to  other  war 
agencies  on  such  matters  as  the  planning  of  housing  projects, 
day  care  for  the  children  of  women  workers,  plant  location, 
and  contract  allocation.  In  Germany,  and  to  some  extent 
in  Britain,  the  employment  services  now  play  a  very  important 
part  in  shaping  general  community  plans  and  in  determining 
general  economic  policy. 

The  building  up  of  this  wartime  machinery  has  changed 
our  whole  conception  of  the  role  of  a  public  employment 
agency  in  national  life.  Before  the  war,  the  service  was, 
characteristically,  a  rather  unresponsive  mechanism  geared  to 
the  routine  of  unemployment  benefit  and  relief  claims.  Today, 
it  has  become  a  central  executive  agency  of  the  war  economy. 
As  such,  it  can  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  easing  the  change- 
over from  war  to  peace. 

Control  of  the  Postwar  Labor  Market 

THE    PROBLEMS    WHICH     EACH     COUNTRY     WILL    HAVE     TO     FACE 

when  the  war  ends  are  akin  to  those  which  have  been  met  in 
lifting  war  production  to  its  present  high  level.  There  will 
be  extensive  problems  of  industrial  conversion  and  of  adapting 
the  vast  new  war  plants  to  constructive  use.  Millions  of  men 
and  women  will  have  to  shift  from  one  industry,  occupation, 
or  area  to  another.  Millions,  uprooted  by  the  war,  will  want 
to  go  from  one  country  to  another.  Training  and  retraining 
programs  must  be  adapted  to  new  needs;  they  must  shed  their 
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"emergency"  character  and  be  broadened   to  include 
general  education  and  training.    Along  with  these  pro 
there  will  go  the  vast  task  of  reintegrating  in  civil 
millions  of  men  and  women  now  in  the  armed  forces. 

Essentially,  this  process  of  moving  people  from  the 
tions  of  war  to  peace  will  not  differ  from  the  task  of 
people  from  their  usual  occupations  to  war  work.    In 
ways,  it  may  be  more  difficult;  in  others,  easier.    It 
more   difficult,   for   example,   because   the    problems 
mobilizing  the  armed  forces  will  be  added  to  those  of 
trial  and  agricultural  readjustment.     Demobilization  < 
be  looked  on  as  a  separate  problem  to  be  solved  by 
measures.    It  is  an  integral  part  of  general  postwar 
ment  policy.    Any  attempt  to  deal  with  it  independently 
be  fraught  with  danger  as  well  as  difficulty.    Nor  should 
expect  too  much  from  schemes  for  reinstating  demobili 
soldiers  in  their  prewar  jobs.    Many  of  these  jobs  will 
forever  during  the  war.    And  many  of  the  soldiers  will  1 
new  and  different  skills  when  they  come  back  from  war. 
will  be  more  difficult  to  make  the  postwar  transition  if  ' 
allow  our  wartime  unity  of  purpose  in  production  to  di  j 
tegrate.    On  the  other  hand,  the  transition  may  be  easier 
cause  decisions  will  not  have  to  be  made  under  the  s 
pressures.     A  more  gradual  and  progressive  transition  r  j 
be  possible,  although  this  will  depend  on  how  the  war  e  j 
and  whether  it  ends  everywhere  simultaneously. 

No  matter  how  gradual  the  transition,  however,  the  \ 
of  shifting  people  from  war  to  civilian  production  will  ' 
tremendous  one.  Gearing  the  economy  to  peace  will 
among  other  things,  the  closing  of  millions  of  jobs  ac 
opening  up  of  millions  of  others.  Assume  that  the  convert 
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PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  PAMPHLETS 

— because  they  keep  pace  with  the  swift  current  of  events  in  wartime. 

— because  they  give  reliable  facts  and  figures,  briefly  and  interestingly, 
about  war  and  postwar  problems  that  YOU,  as  an  active  citizen,  cannot 
afford  to  overlook. 

— because  they  are  inexpensive — 10  cents  a  single  copy;  $1  for  12  selected 
titles. 

Special  subscription  to  coming  titles  .  .  . 
24  issues  for  $2,  with  a  bonus  of  6  addi- 
tional pamphlets  for  cash  with  order. 

Over    4,000,000     Public    Affairs     Pamphlets    have    proved    their    worth. 

Some   coming   titles— 

The  Airplane  and  Tomorrow's  World       Freedom  From  Want 

The  Beveridge  Plan  Population  Trends 

Problems  of  World  Reconstruction          Welfare  Services  in  Wartime 

PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE   INC. 

30   Rockefeller   Plaza,    Dept.   S 
New   York  City 

DONT  MISS  ANY  OF  THEM -SUBSCRIBE  TODAY 


F  ic  economy  can  be  planned  so  that  sufficient  jobs  are  con- 
«tly  available.  With  so  many  jobs  disappearing  and  so 
i.y  others  appearing,  how  can  it  even  be  hoped  that  a  hap- 
aird  redistribution  of  labor  will  result  in  each  worker  find- 
i  a  job  that  needs  to  be  done  and  the  job  that  he  can  do 
There  arc  many  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  way 
inadc  the  transition  from  peace  to  war.  Phrases  like  "de- 
MC  migration,"  "priority  unemployment,"  and  "conversion 
r  nployment,"  conjure  up  memories  of  unnecessary  wastes 
fnanpower  and  time.  Need  we  repeat  these  mistakes? 
UT  the  war  they  would  be  even  more  serious  and  costly. 

jrtunatcly,  we  shall  have  a  major  advantage  at  the  end 
fiis  war.  The  wartime  employment  service  will  be  avail- 
This  machinery  will  be  as  indispensable  in  the  postwar 
eod  as  it  has  been  during  the  war.  It  must  be  equipped 
J.ecp  its  leadership  in  the  employment  market,  its  policy 
Bralized,  yet  flexible. 

o  this  end,  the  employment  service  will  have  to  retain 
BIC,  at  least,  of  its  present  supervision  over  the  labor  market. 
•>  may  be  unpopular.  Workers  and  employers  may  argue 
h..  while  they  have  been  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  em- 

trnent  service  under  wartime  necessity,  they  will  not  sub- 
to  the  same  controls  when  peace  comes.    The  answer  is 
1.    First,  the  purpose  of  employment  organization  is 
'.itc,  not  to  prohibit  or  to  "order,"  the  movement  of 
air.    Second,  this  organization  is  as  useful  in  fitting  men 
in  jobs  together  in  peacetime  as  it  has  proved  in  wartime, 
so  long  as  democratic  appeals  boards  and  provision 
01  employer- worker   cooperation    with    the    manpower   au- 
h'itics  function  effectively,  the  fear  of  bureaucratic  domina- 
io  is  unfounded. 

he  real  choice  is  between  the  circumscribed  freedom 
:n  acteristic  of  laissez  fairc  employment  organization  and  the 
W>d  freedom  from  want  obtainable  only  through  the  best 
**of  the  services  of  each  worker  in  all-out  peacetime  pro- 
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duction.  Full  employment  can  be  neither  achieved  nor  main- 
tained if  the  jobs  to  be  filled  are  left  vacant  and  if  the  avail- 
able workers  are  left  idle  because  of  inadequate  labor  mobility 
or  inadequate  machinery  for  bringing  men  and  jobs  together. 
If  the  employment  organization  which  has  been  built  up  dur- 
ing the  war  is  allowed  to  collapse  or  is  broken  down  sys- 
tematically once  peace  has  come,  "full  employment"  and  "full 
vocational  opportunity"  will  remain  only  the  slogans  of 
economists.  There  is  deep  significance  in  the  British  Minister 
of  Labour's  appeal  to  labor  "to  insist  that  the  country  carry 
on  some  control  for  a  considerable  period  after  the  war."  "If 
there  is  a  sudden  let-up,"  said  Ernest  Bevin,  "if  we  lose  this 
discipline  and  this  control,  we  may  get  back  into  the  orgy  of 
speculation  and  chaos  that  we  had  at  the  end  of  the  last  war." 

Toward  a  Dynamic  Economy 

Employment  organization  is  not  a  wartime  phenomenon. 

Employment  services  are  a  permanent  requirement  in  any 
country — not  merely  a  short-term  necessity  during  the  re- 
construction period  immediately  following  the  war. 

Employment  policy  must  be  an  integral  part  of  general 
postwar  economic  policy. 

Our  goal  is  an  expansionist  economy,  serving  human  need. 
Such  an  economy  necessarily  will  be  dynamic.  Continuous 
changes  in  consumer  need,  in  industrial  processes,  in  raw 
materials,  in  the  location  of  industries,  and  so  on,  will  bring 
continuous  changes  in  the  economic  structure  of  each  country 
and  of  the  world  as  a  whole.  These  changes  will,  in  turn, 
bring  continuous  modifications  in  employment.  The  main- 
tenance of  mobility  and  flexibility  in  the  labor  force  will  be 
as  necessary  as  the  prevention  of  haphazard  migration.  This 
will  mean  directing  workers  from  one  industry  and  occupa- 
tion to  another  and  from  one  place  to  another  within  any 
country  or  from  one  country  to  another  in  response  to  changes 
please  mention  SU*VET  GRAPHIC,) 
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FIGHTING  NOW 
AGAINST  FUTURE  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Work,  Security  and  Faith  are  not 
enough, — to  them  must  be  added  edu- 
cation. Workers  must  be  trained  for 
their  work  and  for  complete  living. 

The  Student  Loan  Funds  of  The 
Methodist  Church  annually  help  three 
thousand  worthy  students  to  obtain 
this  training. 

These  funds  are  the  result  of  offer- 
ings in  local  Methodist  churches  on 
Methodist  Student  Day  (formerly 
Children's  Day),  which  comes  each 
year  on  the  second  Sunday  in  June. 

For  Methodist  Student  Day  literature  write: 

Department  of  Public  Relations, 
Board  of  Education  of  The  Methodist  Church 

810    Broadway  Nashville,   Tennessee 


World  Federation  ? 
International  Police  ? 
Union  w/ffi  Britain? 

POST-WAR 
WORLDS 

By  PERCY  CORBETT 

is  the  sanest,  clearest  discussion  to  date  of  the  form 
which  the  world-after-the-war  must  take.  Written  by 
the  Professor  of  International  Law  at  McGill  Univer- 
sity, it  peddles  no  private  panaceas  but  discusses  the 
bases  on  which  any  successful  proposal  must  rest  — 
in  the  light  of  past  experiences,  both  of  the  League  of 
Nations  and  other  experiments.  It  exposes  the  weak- 
nesses of  some  current  "paper  plans"  and  shows  why 
an  international  police  force,  alone,  won't  secure  the 
Four  Freedoms  throughout  the  world. 

Index.  $2.00  at  all  bookstores  or  from 
FARRAR  &  RINEHART,  Dept.    SO 

232  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City  / 


in  social  needs  and  consequently  in  the  economic  structi 
This  will  mean  active  and  efficient  organization  for  recruiti 
training,  placing,  and  moving  workers. 

Thus,  the  implementation  of  employment  must  find 
place  as  an  essential  and  enduring  element  of  postwar  so 
economic  planning.  The  function  of  employment  organi 
tion  is  twofold.  It  must  keep  each  country  informed  of 
level  and  trend  of  employment  and  thus  serve  as  a  guide 
shaping  economic  policy.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  han 
the  manpower  side  of  the  general  economic  policy  agr 
upon  in  each  country.  In  carrying  out  these  responsibilit 
the  employment  service  can  no  longer  be  a  passive  agenc 
as  its  prewar  prototypes  were  too  often  passive  agencies  i 
depression  economy.  It  must  be  an  aggressive  instrument  ] 
national  policy  in  an  expansionist  economy.  It  must  be 
abled  to  fill  this  active  role  if  die  practical  problems 
viding  full  training  and  employment  opportunities  are 
met  and  solved. 

To  start  from  the  conviction  that  we  can  and  will  n 
these   problems   may   seem   Utopian   to   some.     But,  as 
American  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain  has  said,  now  is 
time  when  we  have  got  to  be  Utopian.     Otherwise  we  f 


EMPLOYMENT  AND   PRIVATE   INDUSTRY 

(Continued  from  page  177) 


that  interferes  with  expanding  employment  must  be  ch 
In  setting  up  its  research  division  the  Committee  for  Eco 
Development  recognized  that  the  criterion  by  which 
policies  should  be  judged  is  that  of  the  general  public 
Its  trustees  did  not  suggest  that  studies  of  these  policies : 
be  undertaken  by  businessmen  who  consciously  or  su 
sciously  might  be  prejudiced.    They  proposed  rather 
research  staff  of  university  economists  be  organized 
structed  to  carry  forward  studies  with  the  sole  objectiv 
suggesting  changes  which  would  help  us  maintain  a  fr 
dynamic  society. 

The  policies  to  be  studied  are  selected  by  a  research 
mittee    consisting   of    businessmen    advised    by   a 
distinguished  economists  and  social  scientists.    This 
has  proved  to  be  a  tough  assignment.     There  are  so  n 
policies  which  materially  affect  employment  that  it  is  dif 
to  select  those  which  should  have  first  consideration, 
there  is  general  agreement  among  the  businessmen  and  : 
scientists  on  the  research  advisory  board  that  studies  in 
categories  should  be  undertaken  immediately: 

First,  the  government  and  business  policies  growing  out  ol 
war  itself,  such  as  rationing,  price  controls,  and  the  owner 
and  operation  of  war  plants.  The  cessation  of  hostilities  will  1 
an  immediate  demand  for  a  shift  from  these  policies.  A  \ 
considered  program  of  transition  must  be  available. 

Second,  the  peculiar  and  particular  problems  of  small 
prises.  Businessmen  and  economists  on  the  research  committee  |i 
of  one  opinion,  namely,  that  the  government  must  take 
action  to  assure  a  favorable  climate  for  the  birth  and 
life  of  smaller  enterprises. 

Third,  taxation.   Prof.  Sumner  Slichter  of  Harvard  Un 
head  of  the  research  advisory  board,  has  made  the  statement 
if  Hitler  had  sent  a  group  of  fifth  columnists  to  America  to  de 
a  system  of  taxation  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  our  free  s( 
they  could  not  have  done  a  better  job  than  has  come  about  th 
the  tax-making  processes  of  the  past  few  decades.   The  obji 
of  the  taxation  study,  which  the  research  division  will  undei 
will  be  to  arrive  at  recommendations  for  changes  which  w 
courage  risk-taking,  hence  expansion,  hence  more  jobs. 

The  complete  objectivity  with  which  the  businessmen 
the  Committee  for  Economic  Development  are  approacl 
this  problem  of  postwar  employment  is  evident  from  the 
that  conclusions  of  the  research  staff,  when  approved  t 
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ding  committee  m.ulc  up  of  economists  and  social  scientists 
the  research  advisory  board,  will  be  published  and  made 
ilablc  to  all  who  are  interested.  If  these  conclusions  are 
in  agreement  with  the  views  of  the  trustees  of  the  Com- 
tce  for  Economic  Development,  they  have  no  power  to 
vent  their  publication.  They  have,  of  course,  the  privilege 
publicly  expressing  their  disagreement. 
["his  research  program  is  a  difficult  but  a  most  important 
gnmcnt.  It  transcends  any  similar  assignment  ever  under- 
en  and  financed  by  business.  It  will  not  provide  im- 
diate  answers,  but  the  businessmen  associated  in  the  Com- 
tee  for  Economic  Development  are  hopeful  that  out  of 
se  studies  will  come  evidence  so  clear  that  it  will  have  a 
st  constructive  effect  on  both  business  and  government 
icies  in  the  postwar  period.  It  is  not  enough  for  business 
make  its  plans  of  products  and  marketing  for  the  postwar 
iod.  It  must  be  prepared  also  to  change  any  and  all  of  its 
icies  which  interfere  with  expanding  employment.  Beyond 
t  it  must  be  prepared  to  submit  conclusive  evidence  in 
iport  of  recommended  changes  in  the  policies  of  govern- 
nt  and  labor  which  interfere  with  expanding  employment, 
business  must  be  ready  to  act  quickly  and  surely  when 
ce  comes.  It  can't  be  ready  unless  it  starts  now  to  plan 

soundly  and  boldly  for  the  postwar  period.  Only 
d  planning  now  can  form  the  basis  for  the  bold  action 
icssary  immediately  after  war  ends.  Business  must  realize 
t  the  equivalent  of  a  peacetime  generation  of  technological 

will  be  spanned  in  the  few  short  years  of  war.  Only 
:sc  businesses — small  and  large — which  take  cognizance  of 
1  fact  can  hope  to  survive  after  the  war.  The  small  enter- 
tcrs  who  take  this  greatly  accelerated  technological  progress 
i>  consideration  when  making  their  postwar  plans  will 
iw  bigger  and  stronger.  So  will  the  larger  businesses. 
'»e  that  do  not,  whatever  their  size  and  their  resources,  are 
ind  to  wither  away  and  die. 

"-•  Tough  Job  Ahead 

ACE  COMES,  INDUSTRY  MUST  BE  READY  TO  RACE  TO  HIGH 

:  1  employment  very  quickly.  The  desire  for  goods  will 
<tn  the  people's  hearts  and  the  money  to  buy  will  be  in 
hr  hands.  Their  wants  can  be  satisfied  only  if  industry 
prepared  to  resume  the  manufacture  of  peacetime  goods 
|i  kly  and,  in  the  process,  create  jobs  for  war  workers  and 
B  demobilized  servicemen.  It  must  get  jobs  to  the  dis- 
millions  before  long  unemployment  brings  them  fear 
llusionment  and  want.  Industry  must  be  prepared 
Dthis  grim  yet  inspiring  race.  If  business  has  planned  boldly 
IT  has  the  courage  to  act  boldly  when  peace  comes,  then  its 
bbels  can  begin  to  turn  in  time.  When  it  comes  to  pro- 
li  ng  postwar  jobs,  industry  just  can't  chance  bringing  too 
it:,  too  late. 

Klie  attainment  of  a  high  level  of  productivity  and  em- 
>l  ment  as  quickly  as  possible  after  hostilities  cease  is  the 
job  industry  must  tackle.  Beyond  that,  it  has  the  con- 
ng  responsibility  of  maintaining  it.  That  is  a  second 
war  job.  It  is  an  even  tougher  assignment  than  the  first. 
e*s  we  look  beyond  the  year  or  two  immediately  following 
ir,  we  run  the  risk  of  another  depression  similar  to  that 
he  early  Thirties.  We  dare  not  risk  that,  if  we  hope  to 
ntain  our  free  society. 

/e  can  take  an  initial  step  toward  that  second  goal  by 

ig  everything  in  our  power  to  bring  individual  ingenuity 

full  play.    Nearly  every  one  of  us  has  some  uncommon 

-t.    Nothing   is  so  important  as  that  these   uncommon 

its  have  free  play.     Only  strong  incentives  can  release 

P*i.    Victory  and  freedom,  the  greatest  of  all  incentives, 

br.g  these  uncommon  talents  into  full  play  in  wartime.  The 

tecnological  progress  we  have  made  in  the  past  year  or  two 

•net  to  that.  The  tough  job  is  to  keep  them  functioning  in 

fcetime.     And   we   can't   do  that   if   we  set   security   as 

OUgoal,  rather  than  security  of  opportunity. 
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Becoming 
SMOCKS 

Graceful  Lines 
Pretty  Materials 

Style  &  Comfort 
While  You  Work 

Mail  Order  Service 


EXCELLENT  DESIGNING  makes  these  smocks  both 
smart  and  comfortable.  Choice  of  Smocked  Style  #1 
(smocked  yoke  and  cuffs),  or  Tailored  Style  #2,  (action 
back,  no  smocking).  Figured  or  plain — washable — ma- 
terials: sheer  lawn,  dimity,  swiss,  or  heavy  percale,  ging- 
ham, chambray.  Blue,  green,  brown,  gray,  orchid,  aqua, 
maize,  peach  and  white.  Sizes :  14  to  22.  $4.00  for  34-in., 
$6.00  for  40-in.  length.  Order  by  mail.  State  style,  plain 
or  figured,  sheer  or  heavy  material,  color,  size,  length. 
Enclose  check  or  money  order:  money  back  if  not  satis- 
fied. 

THE  ORIGINAL  THREAD  AND  NEEDLE  SHOP 

673  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Edith  Winifred  Fisher,  Owner 


CREATIVE 

ARTS  IN  THE 

AMERICAN 

WAY 

A  new  lecture  in 
"Kodachrome  Lantern 
Slides"  by  Edith  Win- 
ifred Fisher :  the  story 
of  what  has  been  hap- 
pening in  the  last  few 

years  in  the  creative  arts  in  North  and  South  America. 
Illustrated  with  samples  of  today's  crafts  from  New 
England,  the  Great  Smokies,  California,  Mexico  and 
South  America.  For  further  information,  address  Miss 
Fisher  at  673  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


???  POST-WAR  ??? 

What  kind  of  a  post-war  world  are  we  fighting  for? 
What  b  the  role  and  policy  the  U.  S.  A.  must 
assume  for  the  establishment  of  the  NEW  WORLD 
MORAL  ORDER  AND  PERMANENT  PEACE? 
The  answers  to  these  and  other  questions  on  post-war 
problems  are  suggested  in  the  unique  MAP-PLAN — an 
outline  of  policy,  illustrated  with  POST-WAR  NEW 
WORLD  MAP  by  Maurice  Gomberg. 
This  BOLD  PLAN  of  the  post-war  GEOPOLITICAL 
PATTERN  should  be  at  the  elbow  of  every  thinking 
American  and  theorist  on  post-war  planning. 
The  first  and  only  comprehensive  post-war  map-plan 
available. 

POST-WAR     NEW     WORLD    MAP 

By  MAURICE  GOMBERG 

59  i  28  IN  1C  COLORS   +    OUTLINE  OF  POLICY. 

*1.00  A  COPY— LIMITED  EDITION— CASH  WITH  ORDER— FROM  : 

M.  COMBERC,  1430  ELBRIDCE  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


BUY  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS 
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A   GIFT   TO    US 


BRINGS 
A 

LIFE 

INCOME 
TO  YOU 


Your  gift  helps  a  noteworthy  organization  to 
carry  on  religious  and  charitable  work.  Under 
our  plan  you  secure  an  annual  income  for  life, 
yielding  up  to  7%  according  to  age. 

Gift  Annuity  Agreements  are  issued  under 
authority  of  the  New  York  State  Insurance 
Department. 

Learn  today  about  this  twofold 
benefit.  An  investment  that  is 
safe,  dependable  and  regular. 

Write  for  FoUer  SG 


THE  SALVATION  ARMY 


A    NEW    YORK    CORPOR/TIOf 


1  30    WEST    14th    STREET 


NEW    YORK    CITY 


Have  you  read 
the  Negro  "Grapes 


of  Wrath? 


" 


"A  moving  and  tragic  social  document."—  Surrey  Gra- 
phic. 

RIVER 

"That  rare  thing,  a  sympathetic  and  understanding 
novel  of  Negro  life."  —  Washington  Post. 

BOTTOM 

"A  remarkable  book,  as  powerful  in  its  field  us  the 
works  of  Zola  in  theirs."  —  Son  Francisco  Call  Bulletin. 

BOY 

"More  than  just  a  novel  ...  an  indictment  of  liv- 
ing conditions  among  the  Negroes  in  large  American 
cities."  —  Hartford  Courant. 

By  HAROLD  MATTHEWS 

$2.50  at  all  bookstores,  or  postpaid  from 

THOMAS  Y.  CROWELL  COMPANY 

432  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


LOOKING  AHEAD 

(Continued  from  page  171) 
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of  government.  One  of  these  is  business,  although  it  is 
the     only     "private"     government     by     any     means, 
church,  the  trade  union  or  professional  society,  and  the 
ily  also  make  certain  rules  and  attempt  with  greater  or 
success   to  enforce  them.  Nonetheless,  these  crucial  as) 
of  the  relations  of  national  government  to  business  bee 
evident: 

1.  As  in  the  case  of  any  private  government  or  by 
subordinate  public  government,  the  national  state  must  a 
lish  in  business,  as  far  as  possible,  "rule  by  consent,"  a  1 
tenet  of  democratic  policy.  Moreover,  it  must  recognize 
many  means  of  achieving  this  purpose  which  is  realized 
state  of  mind  and   spirit,  and   not  as  a  set  of  by-laws 
formal  regulations. 

2.  The  national  government  must  progressively   make 
scope  of  business  authority  more  precise  and  must  make  < 
and  definite  the  position  of  the  individual  in  his  worn 
many  rule-makers. 

3.  This  private  government,   the  corporation  or   busi 
existing  through  the  authority  of  public  government,  is  k 
sense  an  interloper.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  our  chosen  md 
to  get  work  done  for  the  welfare  of  all  of  us.  If  cos 
develops,  the  outcome  is  certain  since  public  government 
necessarily  in  the  end  assert  its  will  and  private  business^ 
conform. 

The  reasons  why  private  business  has  been  given  its  I 
doms  and  its  authorities  are  partly  historical,  partly  log 
partly  accidental.  But  the  justification  for  continuing  bus 
in  this  role  must  be  pragmatic.  The  grounds  are  sin 
stated:  executive  management,  subjected  to  the  test  of  pi 
margins  under  direct  or  indirect  competitive  conditions, 
shown  initiative,  resourcefulness,  efficiency,  tenacity,  and  i 
ingness  to  assume  authority  and  to  take  responsibility, 
returns  of  a  material  character  have  been  vast  in  term: 
the  production  of  goods  and  services  and  in  the  organiza 
of  resources  of  the  world  for  human  use. 

But  this  executive  management,  which  has  brought  f 
so  much,  also  has  certain  tendencies  that,  in  a  rule-ma 
do  not  conform  too  well  to  our  more  basic  notions  as  to 
man  values  which  are  expressed  in  our  public  demoo 
government.  These  tendencies  and  characteristics  are  ioi 
most  every  case  excesses  of  the  very  traits  which  are  i 
desired  in  private  executive  management.  Initiative  becc 
arrogance;  resourcefulness,  cunning;  efficiency,  greed;  tenai 
obstinacy;  and  willingness  to  take  authority  and  responsib: 
pride  and  lust  for  power.  This  is  a  terrifying  set  of  qual 
for  government  to  encourage  in  any  subordinate  rule-m 
— arrogance,  cunning,  greed,  obstinacy,   pride,  and   lust 
power.  And  yet  they  cannot  be  rooted  out  without  destro 
the  motives  and  energies  which  draw  from  private 
its  superb  contribution  to  the  public  welfare.  These 
like  any  other  powerful  and  dangerous  force,  must 
ulated  and  used — but  held  in  check. 

Here,  then,  we  see  that  in  the  relations  of  government 
business,  government  should  take  positive  measures  tw 
courage  initiative  and  skill  in  enterprise  for  profit;  but,  K<\ 
nizing  the   dangers   of  excesses,  government   must   prc  i 
measures  for  protecting  the  public  against  them. 

The  Test  of  Steady  Employment 

FORTUNATELY,  TODAY  MOST  BUSINESSMEN  AGREE  THAT  THE  i  : 
requirement  for  the   postwar  period  is   the  eliminatioi  • 
mass  unemployment.  Unless  it  can  be  eliminated  under 
present  system,  many  will  go  so  far  as  to  agree  that  pn 
business   enterprise   will   be   supplanted   by   some   other 


Tits  for  the  production  and  distribution  of  goods  and 
.•ices. 

>Jow  the  demonstration  of  what  we  are  able  to  produce 
ler  the  rules  of  a  wartime  economy  is  unanswerable  evi- 
what  machines  and  men  and  organization  can  ac- 
iplish  if  their  technical  capacities  arc  given  full  rein.  And 
know  that,  at  the  present  time,  with  the  emergency  con- 
ons  under  which  we  are  working,  the  organizational  and 
ninibtrative  arrangements  are  much  less  effective  than 

II  become  with  longer  experience.  Accordingly,  today 

ny  businessmen  in  many  associations  of  businessmen  are 

ing  thought  to  the  responsibilities  of  private  enterprise  in 

ng  its  full  part  in  achieving  high  production  and  high 

ployment  in  the  postwar  period.  I  hasten  to  say  that,  as 

as  I  know,  these  businessmen  would  in  every  case  sub- 

inate  their  thinking  about  postwar  employment  to  efforts 

toward  the  winning  of  the  war,  and  each,  in  his 

iacity  as  a  business  manager,  has  made  sure  that  his  re- 

Insibilitics  for  present  wartime  production  arc  being  effi- 
itly  discharged. 

It  is  not  easy  to  realize  what  it  would  mean  to  have  high 
iployment  in  the  United  States,  measured  either  in  terms 
(the  number  of  people  employed  or  of  the  dollar  value  of 
[  product.  It  has  been  estimated  by  the  Committee  for 
Jmomic  Development  that  with  a  normal  work  week  we 
111  not  have  a  satisfactory  level  of  employment  unless  we 
I  e  about  58,000,000  men  and  women  at  work.  Even  though 
;)0,000  of  these  may  be  in  the  armed  forces,  there  would 
ie  to  be  10,000,000  more  workers  in  civilian  jobs  than 
rre  were  in  1940.  Looking  at  it  from  another  angle,  the 
•put  of  civilian  goods  and  services  will  have  to  exceed 
2,000,000,000  "1940  dollars  a  year."  That  is  38  percent 
Ire  than  the  $98,000,000,000  of  1940. 
Tie  interest  of  businessmen  in  attacking  this  problem  has 
<un  to  express  itself  in  many  ways.  One  new  organization 
I  already  emerged — the  Committee  for  Economic  De- 
opment — set  up  for  the  purpose  of  discharging,  as  far  as 
ry  be,  this  special  responsibility  of  expanding  and  stimulat- 
c  postwar  activity  on  a  strictly  sound  basis,  to  make  the 
cximum  contribution  to  high  employment  and  sustained 
iployment.  [See  page  176.] 

5ut  it  would  be  folly  to  expect  that  business  can  make  the 

ri  sit  ion  from  full  wartime  employment  without  coopera- 

u  from  public  government  at  every  level.  Business  puts 

at  stress  on  working  in  a  healthy  climate  of  opinion  and 

ernment  attitude  with  respect  to  the  fostering  of  enter- 

•c  and  initiative  on  the  part  of  businessmen,  large  and 

til. 

uch  measures  of  cooperation  are  good,  but  in  my  opinion 
y  are  not  enough.  Success  in  such  a  cooperative  attack  on 
unemployment  requires  a  commitment  on  the  part  of 
i  ernment  that,  through  an  explicit  fiscal  and  monetary 
t  will  act  when  business,  as  business,  cannot  act  to 
i.ain  both  employment  and  effective  demand.  To  make  this 
(position  more  forceful  than  a  mere  statement  of  intent, 
Ire  are  a  number  of  corrective  measures  that  the  govern- 
ht  should  adopt  on  its  own  behalf  and  for  the  sake  of 
town  effectiveness. 

lerc,  at  the  point  of  fiscal  and  monetary  policy,  where 
t  relations  between  government  and  business  arc  of  the 
Jatest  importance  for  the  working  out  of  our  postwar  em- 
lyment  and  production  problems,  business  may  properly  be 
^^ksivc — not  that  intentions  will  be  hostile  or  even 
uffercnt,  but  that,  unless  the  preparatory  organizational 
rrk  is  done  now,  the  federal  government  will  be  helpless 
txccuting  even  the  most  elementary  collaborative  program. 
Booking  ahead,  then,  the  relations  of  government  and 
liness  will  center  around  the  fact  that  we  have  two  sys- 
hs  of  government — one  public,  the  other  private — and  that 
b  public  government  to  which  the  private  is  subordinate, 
ng  a  democratic  government,  is  committed  to  rule  by  con- 

(In  answering  adt'ertitements 
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By  ELIEL  SAARINEN 
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THIS  book  is  the  most  significant  work  yet 
written  on  the  future  of  the  city,  as  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  a  world-renowned  archi- 
tect and  city  designer.  Therefore  it  will  inter- 
est all  social-minded  citizens  concerned  with 
post-war  urban  development. 

Saarinen  clearly  appreciates  the  influence  off 
environment  on  man's  cultural  and  social  de- 
velopment. To  him — slum  clearance,  decent  liv- 
ing and  working  conditions  for  the  city's  work- 
ing population  offer  a  challenge  that  cannot  go 
unheeded.  He  therefore  sets  forth  the  physical 
and  economic  causes  for  urban  decadence — and 
then  calls  for  action — with  a  logical,  vigorous, 
corrective  plan  based  on  urban  rehabilitation 
and  decentralization. 

The  urgency  of  intelligent  city  pluming  ha* 

long  been  appreciated  and  now  Saarinen  has 

made  the  subject  vibrant  and  alive.  Timely, 

authoritative    and    thought-provoking,    THE 

'    CITY  is  the  outstanding  book  in  its  field. 

Illustrated  by  tbi  author 
$3.50  at  Leading   Bookstores  or 
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330  WEST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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What  kind  of  ... 

POST  WAR  WORLD 

You  are  doing  your  best  to  help  win  the  war.    But  have  you 

thought  about   the   kind   of  world  you   want  to  live  in   when 

the  war  is  over?    Now  is  the  time  to  get  the  facts.  Read  the 

following  authoritative  and  interesting  pamphlets  on  post-war 
planning. 
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Pamphlets  for 


1  .   The  Struggle  for  World  Order 

2.  Uniting  Today  for  Tomorrow 

3.  What  Future  for  Germany 

4.  Asia  in  a  New  World  Order 

5.  As  Britain  Sees  the  Post-  War  World 

6.  What      Canadians      Think     About      Post-War 

Reconstruction 

7.  &  8.   What  Americans  Think  About  Post-War 

Reconstruction    (2  studies) 
9.    European    Agreements    for    Post-War    Recon- 

struction 

10.   Reciprocal      Trade      Program      and      Post-War 
Reconstruction 
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indispensable" 


ASOCIAL   WORK    YEAR 
t  BOOK-1943 

Edited  by  RUSSELL  H.  KURTZ 

^  This  issue  of  "social  work's  most  popular  and 
widely  used  reference  book"  is  of  special  value 
for  its  record  of  social  work's  changing  program 
in  the  emergency  setting  of  all-out  war.  It  con- 
tinues the  cyclopedia  and  directory  features 
which  have  made  these  volumes  indispensable 
working  tools. 

$3.25 


"A  clear  exposition" 

A  STUDY    IN 
RELATIONS 


PUBLIC 


By  HAROLD  P.  LEVY 

This  book  is  a  "case  study"  telling  how  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Assistance 
takes  care  of  its  public  relations  problems.  Tt 
will  be  of  practical  value,  through  its  discussion 
of  actual  public  relations  situations,  to  any 
agency  or  individual  seeking  guidance  in  the 
skilled  handling  of  relations  with  the  public. 

$1.00 


Coming 

THE  WPA  AND  FEDERAL 
RELIEF  POLICY 

By  DONALD  S.  HOWARD 

The  definitive  study  of  the  development  of 
federal    relief    policy    through    all    the    shifts, 
changes,  and  experiments  of  the  latter  half  of 
the  depression  decade  to  the  wartime  recovery. 
Probable  Price,  $3.50 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  RELIEF 

ABROAD  —  Occasional  Papers 

A  series  of  pamphlets  chiefly  summarizing 
past  experience  and  current  plans  in  relief  and 
rehabilitation  operations  abroad,  designed  to  aid 
both  the  planners  and  the  workers  in  the  great 
task  before  us. 
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sent.  Public  government,  therefore,  in  its  relations  with  1 
ness,  will  have  two  objectives:  first,  to  evoke  from  the  t 
of  enterprise  their  full  beneficial  impulse  to  production; 
second,  to  make  certain  that  the  rule-making  and  i 
enforcement  of  private  business  is  rule  by  consent. 

If  some  such  formulation  of  basic  relationships  can 
agreed  upon,  we  can  look  ahead  to  a  harmonious  perioi 
business  and  government  cooperation,  with  great  ben 
not  only  in  the  enlarged  production  and  distribution  of  go 
but  also  in  the  authentic  human  values  that  inhere  in  pri 
enterprise. 


NEW   FRONTIERS  ABROAD 

(Continued  from  page  213) 


have  the  Bolivian  Tungsten  Development  Corporation, 
Peruvian  Development  Corporation,  the  Amazon  Valley 
velopment  Corporation,  and  several  others  in  which  pu 
and  private  enterprise  are  combined  for  the  purpose  of 
creasing  the  immediate  output  of  war  materials  and 
encouraging  postwar  economic  development. 

After  the  war,  we  may  concentrate  our  energies  in  L 
America  more  than  elsewhere.  But  if  we  want  to  prei 
mass  unemployment  due  to  worldwide  depressions,  it  we 
be  wiser  to  apply  American  capital  and  technical  skill  in 
parts  of  the  world.  And  while  much  of  such  developir 
would  remain  within  die  province  of  private  enterprise 
considerable  part  of  it  would  be  possible  only  on  the  basil 
intergovernmental  loans  and  of  cooperation  between  gove 
ments  and  private  interests  in  the  form  of  public  or  se 
public  corporations. 

Many  specific  projects  on  which  work  is  already  proa 
ing  or  could  be  begun  after  the  war,  have  been  examined  ! 
are  at  hand.  It  is  impossible  to  present  a  list  here.  In  gem 
terms,  these  projects  in  Latin  America,  China,  India, 
Near  East,  Africa,  and  elsewhere  can  be  one  or  more  of  i 
following: 

1.  Contribute  to  die  opening  up  of  new  resources,  or 
better  use  of  the  land.    Land  reclamation,  power  lines,  i 
transportation  all  rank  high.  Development  of  new  resoui 
and  products  in  one  country,  however,  must  not  be  at 
expense  of  other  countries  already  struggling  with  surplu 
of  the  same  things.  But  the  "surpluses"  of  the  moment  n< 
not  always  be  taken  as  final;  higher  standards  of  living  < 
absorb  many  of  the  commodities   which  now  seem  a  g 
on  the  markets. 

2.  Increase  the  physical  security  of  peoples,  and  impr< 
conditions  of  public  health.   Flood  control,  sanitation  projei 
and  water  works  are  major  needs. 

3.  Encourage  opportunities  for  tourist  trade,  particula 
among   economically    weak   countries    with   an   unfavora 
foreign  exchange  position. 

4.  Make  for  easier  world  trade.  Thus  harbor  improveme 
and  port  facilities  should  be  aided. 

5.  Tie  in,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  growdi  of  private  i 
terprise  which  meets  the  foregoing  criteria  and  with  priv. 
international  investment. 

Directly  and  indirectly,  these  projects  would  stimulate  I 
capital  goods. industries,  and  hence  employment,  in  the  me 
advanced  industrial  countries,  including  the  United  Star 

Geo-Economics — a  Democratic  Concept 

IT    WILL    BE    IMPOSSIBLE    TO    PROVIDE    THE    AMERICAN    PEOP 

with  useful  and  steady  work  under  civilized  conditions  a 
at  a  living  wage,  unless  we  as  a  nation  set  out  to  do  I 
"come  hell  or  high  water."  The  roots  of  all  economic  a 
social  achievement  lie  in  faith  and  in  the  will  to  do,  whetl 
for  our  own  individual  gain  or  for  the  benefit  of  our  felk 
men.  That  will  be  as  true  after  the  war  as  it  ever  was. 
mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC,) 


hope  that  the  tragedy  of  the  war  may  arouse  the 
-•rican  |>coplc  to  a  greater  economic  and  social  role  in 
postwar  world.  What  is  needed,  however,  in  addition  to 

good   will,  is  a  concept  of  economic   life  which   will 

us  the  general  framework  for  specific  policies, 
'hilc  the  war  has  raised  many  hopes  lor  a  new  world,  it 
ihelpcd  also  to  spread  some  ideas  which  threaten  to  revive 
(injustices  under  new  names.  One  of  these  ideas  is  geo- 
c-opolitics  makes  its  appeal  to  some  Americans  as 
las  for  international  relations  by  its  seeming  realism  and 
[he  prospect  which  it  holds  out  that  the  United  States 

dominate  world  economy  and  world  politics.  The  dan- 
of  geopolitics  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  directs  a  nation's 
gies  into  power  politics  and  subordinates  economic  wel- 

to  imperialist  aims. 

he  concept  I  would  oppose  to  geopolitics  is  that  of  geo- 
omics.  Geo-economics  sets  out  to  make  the  most  effective 
>f  natural  and  economic  resources  in  relation  to  the  social 
s  of  all  peoples  in  all  countries.  Against  the  geopolitical 

of  living  space  for  one  master  race,  geo-economics  sets 
dea  of  living  standards  for  all  peoples.  The  aims  of  geo- 
omics  do  not  depend  on  political  control  of  any  area,  but 
he  best  possible  adjustment  of  the  world's  resources  and 
omic  activities.  Geopolitics  makes  economics  a  branch 
ower  politics.  Geo-economics  makes  both  economics  and 
ncies  of  social  advance,  and  puts  the  state  in  its 
er  place  as  but  one  of  the  instruments  of  the  national  and 
national  community.  Geo-economics  is  thus  the  basis  for 
namic  and  democratic  system  of  world  relations  in  which 
rnergies  of  all  nations  are  united  in  the  common  task  of 
ig  security  and  work  to  all. 


WOMEN  AND  THEIR  JOBS 

(Continued  from  page  184) 


'ds  limiting  hours  of  work,  providing  a  day  of  rest  in 
i,  and  requiring  safe  and  sanitary  working  conditions, 
been  written  into  our  laws.  Many  of  these  standards 
built  up,  especially  in  the  United  States,  on  the  argu- 
that  they  were  particularly  important  for  safeguarding 
health  of  women;  but  recent  years  have  seen  something 
j  shift  in  their  application,  on  health  as  well  as  on  eco- 
c  grounds,  to  both  men  and  women.  The  federal  Fair 
r  Standards  Act  sets  a  standard  work  week  for  all  who 
rmployed  in  interstate  commerce.  It  may  be  that  in  a 
rar  scene,  other  standards  will  be  reviewed  and  revised 
at  they  become  general  guides  to  what  should  be  sound 
iice    in    establishing    good    working    conditions    for    all 
ters. 

[  the  end  of  the  war,  women  will  be  in  a  better  position 
I  ever  before  to  have  collective  influence  on  decisions  re- 
fng  women's  industrial  future.  Labor  union  member- 
jamong  women  has  grown  greatly  in  the  immediate  past 
:t  is  a  fact  that  they  are  using  this  membership  for  their 
i  education  and  for  the  appraisal  of  their  problems.  One 
l>nly  be  encouraged  to  observe,  for  example,  the  interested 
•.'ipation  of  young  women  of  all  branches  of  organized 
i  in  the  educational  and  legislative  work  of  the  Women's 
le  Union  League.  I  was  very  much  impressed  last  winter 
le  level  of  discussion  at  the  New  England  regional  con- 
bee  of  CIO  women  shop  stewards.  Trade  union  member- 
land  office  in  the  local  unions  are  good  discipline  and  at 
ame  time  give  the  women  members  an  opportunity  to 
trice  union  policy  with  regard  to  such  matters  asraual 
ror  equal  work  and  the  provision  of  community  services 
Ihten  household  responsibilities.  These  matters  have  long 
Wncd  such  women's  organizations  as  the  League  of 
»en  Voters,  the  Consumers'  Leagues,  the  Federated 
Hen's  Clubs.  I  think  we  may  look  forward  to  the  time 
»  all  these  various  organizations  will  be  working  to- 


HOW    TO   ASSURE 
FULL  EMPLOYMENT 


ECONOMIC  FREEDOM 

A  Democratic  Program 
By  Charles  E.  Noyes 

Thl.  ,h-.  ,I--M,,I  of  the  economic  dlfTirullie.  and  lendeneie.  In 
thl.  country  i.  keyed  to  the  theme  of  how  pen.on.1  freedom 
and  a  .vilem  of  truly  free  enlerprUe  ran  be  mom  fully  .Mured. 
The  Influence*  of  the  war,  of  war  financing,  of  government 
control  of  Indufttrv.  of  public  planning,  to  the  future  of  our 
economic  .yilern  are  considered  In  a  novel  and  constructive 
w.iv.  The  author  outline.  In  a  helpful  war  the  preet»e  area' 
of  economic  conflict  and  tension  which  itui-t  be  met  by  politi- 
cal and  economic  meanure»  In  the  near  future  If  economic  free- 
dom I.  to  be  preserved.  92.5O 

ECONOMIC    UNION    and 
DURABLE    PEACE 

By  Otto  T.  Mallery 

Mow  nations  might  unite  economically  without  nacrificlng  sov- 
t-relgnty.  Considers  how  the  Hull  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement 
program  can  be  used  more  effectively  In  the  future.  "All  who 
cherish  democratic  Ideals  and  reall**  that  nklllful  planning  is 
necessary  to  make  them  safe  for  the  world  should  study  Mal- 
lery's  book  with  care." — Dr.  Wetley  C.  Mitchell,  Research  Direc- 
tor, National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research.  "A  practical  form- 
ula for  making  International  organization  both  workable  and 
enduring."  Felix  Morley,  President,  Haverford  College.  $2.00 

DEMOCRACY    AGAINST 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

By  William  H.  Stead 

Full  employment  of  our  peacetime  manpower  i-  America's  goal. 
How  may  this  be  done?  What  are  the  ob»taetesT  This  penetrat- 
ing and  constructive  analysis  of  the  entire  problem  will  be  in- 
ilUpenaable  to  every  agency  and  individual  directly  concerned. 
The  author's  own  proposal,  written  out  of  long  first-hand  ex- 
perlenee  4n  federal  labor  and  employment  services,  will  un- 
doubtedly form  the  core  of  whatever  program  Is  adopted.  "An 
informed  and  practical  discussion  of  the  problem  of  unemploy* 
mrnt  and  of  the  «ennlble  ways  of  meeting  it."— Management 
Keview.  53.0O 

LABOR    RELATIONS    ACT 
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By  Herbert  O.  Eby 

Attorney  on  the  NLRB 

Her*  Is  the  only  volume  that  assembles  for  ready  reference  the 
Interpretations  of  the  labor  law  which  have  been  placed  upon  It 
by  the  Federal  courts.  Legal  decisions  are  classified  under  ap- 
propriate subject  headings,  and  reference  to  sources  and  help- 
ful annotations  give  this  book  a  handbook  usefulness  possessed 
by  no  other  in  this  field.  "A  book  that  an  employer  can  hardlv 
afford  not  to  buy.  It  is  m  hard,  factual  presentation."—  Wall 
Street  Journal.  "He  has  succeeded  In  writing  a  truly  useful, 
non-controversial  handbook  .  .  .  unbiased,  accurate.*'^— Chicago 
Daily  Lnw  Bulletin.  "Accurate,  concise.  Illuminating  ...  It  Is  In 
constant  use  In  our  office.*'^/os*pn  A.  Fadituy,  General  Counsel, 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  $3. SO 
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DEMOCRACY 
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Harold  J.  Ruttenberg,  Research  Director,  SWOC 

This  book  is  causing  a  sensation  among  business  executives,  pub- 
lic officials  and  cltiseas  who  have  been  disposed  to  view  the  ac- 
titltleB  of  labor  unions  as  tnhlbitive  and  obstructive  to  the  vital 
task  of  all-out  war  production.  Here  Is  the  full  story,  spelled 
out  in  scores  of  actual  cases,  of  how  the  CIO  ha*  led  the  way 
in  union-management  collaboration,  what  Its  hopes  for  the  fu- 
lure  are,  and  how  It  stands  on  many  Issues  which  are  today 
front-page  material  In  the  gigantic  battle  of  production.  "An 
extraordinary  book  t  1  recommend  It  to  those,  many  Americans 
who  are  pun  I  ing  about  the  future,  of  our  world.**— Rtutelt 
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gether  for  the  advancement  of  women's  interests  in  the 
dustrial  field. 

WHATEVER  THE  COMBINATION  IN  WHICH  THE  VARIOUS  FACT 
of  the  postwar  problem  of  women's  work  are  put  toget 
one  thing  is  certain.  The  individual  woman  considering 
employment  problem  at  the  end  of  the  war,  the  empk 
regarding  his  hiring  problem,  and  the  community,  as  v 
are  going  to  discover  that  women  as  a  group  have  a  great  1 
area  of  experiences  and  interests  with  which  to  face  t 
future — experiences  ranging  from  the  competent  hand 
of  machine  tools  through  a  variety  of  technical  jobs 
chemistry,  in  engineering,  in  precision  tool  manufacture 
checking)  to  jobs  which  give  them  an  independent  assun 
that  brings  them  into  all  sorts  of  public  places  in  comfort 
bifurcated  garments.  Many  will  have  had  the  advantagi 
discipline  in  the  armed  services.  Many  will  have  served  in 
places  and  many  will  have  made  "big  money."  They  will 
easily  forget,  or  disown,  experiences  which  they  have  I 
tered.  They  may  not  choose,  individually,  for  themselve 
continue  their  war  activities.  But  the  likelihood  is  that  ; 
group  they  will  expect  to  exercise  the  right  of  choice. 


"THE   EXPECTATION   OF   THE   LAND" 

(Continued  from  page  180) 


threshed  by  combines  with  hardly  more  than  three  mitt 
labor  for  each  bushel.  And  in  the  last  half  of  his  life  only, 
Henry  Wallace  saw  Iowa  land  rise  from  as  little  as  f  8  an 
to  $400  an  acre,  with  more  than  half  of  the  farmers  of  I 
working  as  tenants.  Also,  not  only  in  Iowa,  but  the  com 
over,  he  saw  millions  of  acres  once  fertile  reduced  by  sic 
farming  to  such  conditions  that  it  did  not  pay  to  farm  d 
or  even  to  pay  taxes  on  such  land. 

The  last  war  brought  a  burst  of  mechanization  upon 
High  Plains  wheatlands,  especially;  and  the  postwar  sn 
up,  starting  in  that  region,  led  to  enormus  small-farm 
placements  and  larger  farming  combinations  there.  This  t 
with  the  perfection  of  the  corn-picker,  which  is  virtual 
corn  "combine,"  the  main  sweep  and  impact  of  technolo) 
displacement — larger  combinations  and  fewer  owners — cej 
in  the  Corn  Belt,  our  traditional  land  of  farm  homes.  Fig 
on  the  rate  and  extent  of  such  change  are  hard  to  get; 
bigger  the  operator,  as  a  rule,  the  less  he  likes  to  tell  aboi 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  with  manpower  so  sc 
farm  prices  high,  and  the  costs  of  farming  up,  it  is  the 
mechanized  farmers  who  are  making  the  most  head' 
Land  hunger,  already  acute  in  the  middle  country,  is  like! 
be  critical  after  this  war. 

What  is  the  answer?  How  is  our  land  to  be  regare 
Strictly  as  a  business  proposition,  with  only  the  largest,  1 
efficient  operations  encouraged,  and  the  sign  up,  "Keep-l 
Except  on  Business?"  Or  shall  we  follow  policies  that 
sider  the  land  primarily  as  a  homeland,  a  refuge  from 
exactions  and  strains  of  business,  a  place  to  live  and  nu 
family,  with  the  business  side  of  the  enterprise  considers 
secondary?  Here  we  have,  in  essence,  the  point  of  divi 
between  those  who  want  to  wipe  out  the  Farm  Security 
ministration,  and  those  who  want  to  make  it  stronger. 

I  think  that  in  the  future  we  are  going  to  have  to  n 
more  concessions  to  the  "earth-room"  outlook,  and  plai 
agriculture  not  so  exclusively  given  to  cost  and  price  vi 
tions.  Tenure,  rather  than  price,  is  likely  to  be  the  chief  f 
of  contention  from  now  on.  The  values  that  lie  in  food, 
space,  and  air,  themselves,  will  have  to  be  rated  in  our  I 
time  valuations,  I  am  certain,  above  the  valuations  of 
land  office  and  the  marketplace. 

A  great  many  things  that  have  been  started  in  the  past 
years  or  so  will,  of  necessity,  be  carried  forward  much  fc 
after  this  war.  It  may  seem  a  prophecy  that  flies  in  the 
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jrcicnt  facts;  but   the  works  of  the  Farm  Security  Ail 

istration,  now  under  virulent  attack,  express  so  clearly  in 

krn  terms  a  dream  older  than  the  settlement  ot'  America, 

I  expect  to  sec  this  agency  not  only  survive  but  become 

largest  part  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

•ecentralization,   now   operating   backward,  will   operate 

vard  again,  and  with  a  reach  wider  than  ever,  during  the 

•$  of  reconstruction.  There  will  almost  certainly  be  a  multi- 

ttion  of  small  country  plants  and  industries,  drawing  for 

•t  upon  the  operators  of  part  time  farms.  It  was  surely 

:n>;   man,  but  some  bureaucrat   never  taught  to 

1  the  public  mind  with  words,  who  tagged  the  New  Deal's 

time  farm  experiments  which  grew  out  of  the  postwar 

sh  and  depression  following  1929  as  "subsistence  home- 

Js"  or  "subsistence  farms."  The  phrase  was  criticized  as 

American,  but  it  stuck.  It  stuck  because  it  expressed  a  grim 

t  that  millions  of  people  felt  at  the  time. 

little  white  house  with  green  shutters,  a  place  on  earth 

re  you  could  live  quietly  and  raise  enough  to  eat — mil- 

;  of  Americans  felt  that  this  sort  of  "subsistence"  would 

distinct  advance  over  the  American  standard  of  living 

ling.  Our  way  of  life  was  taking  an  awful  beating. 

h  is  our  refuge  whenever  progress  fails.  But  even  in  those 

.  days  we  dressed  up  our  dream  of  a  peaceful  earthly 

ije,  short  of  the  grave,  with  villa  trimmings,  indoor  water- 

rts,  electric  light  and  power,  central  heating,  a  garage  out 

|he  cowshed  and,  of  course,  a  car. 

lat  v.  as  our  dream,  a  dream  surely  not  beyond  hope  of 
lllment  to  anyone  who  has  seen  the  miracles  of  recovery, 
rultural,  industrial  and  human,  on  view,  for  instance  in 
|»'alley  of  the  Tennessee.  We  have  treated  our  land  shame- 
I,  by  and  large.  Our  general  use  of  it  has  been  that  of  the 
l-rn  farmer  who  plows  his  hills  and  pastures  his  bottoms, 
s  his  house  in  a  swampy  roadside  and  puts  his  hogpen  at 
rest  site  on  the  hill.  We  are  learning  better.  We  arc  learn- 
|how  to  put  land  to  the  fittest  use,  for  tillage  and  for 
lure  and  business  and  beauty,  acre  by  acre,  region  by 
|-n.  We  have  found,  too,  in  recent  years,  most  happily, 
I  quickly  and  gratefully  land  that  is  loved  and  cared  for 
nds  and  yields.  We  can  raise  our  land  and  life  here 
•reamed  of  heights."  N'ot  simply  conservation,  but  re- 
ruction — dynamic  reconstruction — will  be  the  job.  There 
much  work  to  be  done  in  this  country  that  if  we  were 
to  allow  unemployment  to  overwhelm  us  we  would 
terally — damned  fools. 


THERE'S  THE  MONEY  COMING  FROM?' 

(Continued  from  page  191) 


x»  as  the  war  is  over  there  undoubtedly  will  be  strong 
ores  to  reduce  taxes,  but  we  should  resist  that  temptation, 
uch  revenues  out  of  this  total  of  $35,000,000,000  or  more 
:  not  needed  to  enable  the  government  to  carry  out  its 
itions  to  provide  employment  or  direct  assistance  to 
bili/cd  members  of  the  armed  forces  and  to  displaced 
en  in  war  industries,  during  the  conversion  period, 
d  be  applied  to  reduction  of  the  war  debt.  In  no  other 
will  it  be  possible  to  reduce  the  redundant  money 
y.  Moreover,  during  the  conversion  period  there  still 
*  a  scarcity  of  goods  for  civilian  consumption  and  main- 
ce  of  high  taxes  will  be  necessary  to  reduce  consumer 
lasing  power  until  an  adequate  supply  of  civilian  goods 
more  available.  In  addition,  it  is  important  for  the 
nment  to  budget  for  surpluses  because  in  this  period  the 
1  markets,  both  the  banks  and  other  investors,  ought 

0  be  required  to  meet  continuing  demands   from  the 
nment.  The  capital   markets  ought  to  be  left  free  to 

1  the  needs  of  private  business  for  capital  to  rehabilitate 
try  and  to  produce  the  great  variety  of  new  goods  for 
mers  made  possible  by  technological  progress  during  the 
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"One  of  the  best  books  by  a  foreign  corre- 
spondent that  I  have  ever  read.  It  combines 
in  a  splendid  measure  the  great  virtues  of 
utter  freshness  and  utter  realism." — John 
Gunther 

"Vivid,  dramatic,  rich  in  detail  and  incident, 
it  covers  a  wide  range  and  variety  of  ma- 
terial. The  men  who  played  leading  parts 
come  alive  in  the  pages." — N.  Y.  Herald 
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typical  Americans  telling  their  reasons 
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American  concept  of  life  —  and  a 
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count of  the  Fascist  regime  in  Italy  ...  a 
graphic  portrayal  of  the  steadily  increasing 
disappointment,  disillusionment,  hardship 
and  misery  of  the  Italian  people  ...  by  the 
former  chief  of  the  Rome  Bureau  of  the 
Associated  Press,  who  personally  witnessed 
much  of  this  history."  —  New  York  Times 
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"The  most  penetrating  analysis  yet  pre- 
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war.  The  financing  of  new  industries  and  new  metha 
production  based  upon  these  discoveries  ought  to  be  ui 
taken  mainly  by  our  privately  owned  financial  machi 
However,  the  social  and  political  importance  of  some  of 
developments,  together  with  the  great  and  unusual  risl 
tached  to  them,  make  it  seem  probable  that  we  shall  se 
growth  of  a  number  of  forms  of  corporate  organiz 
characterized  by  joint  participation  of  government  and  pi 
interests  in  providing  capital  and  management,  especial 
the  field  of  foreign  investment. 

If  Private  Industry  Cannot,  Government  Must 

TODAY  WE  ARE  CONFRONTED  BY  UNCERTAINTIES  AS  TO 
high  the  national  income,  measured  in  money,  will  rise, 
sort  of  savings  habits  will  emerge  from  the  war,  anc 
magnitude  of  the  private  investment  outlets  for  sax 
Whatever  the  actual  quantities  turn  out  to  be,  it  will 
necessary  condition  for  national  progress  that  investment 
lets  be  found  adequate  to  balance  the  very  large  volun 
saving  that  characterizes  a  high  level  of  national  incomi 
is  my  hope  that  private  enterprise  will  provide  these  ir 
ment  outlets.  But  if  it  does  not,  we  cannot  allow  unem 
ment  of  funds  to  precipitate  deflation  and  the  unem 
ment  of  men.  If  private  industry  cannot  use  the  fundi 
government  must.  And  if  this  policy  threatens  to  invol 
in  perpetual  deficits,  we  must  readjust  our  tax  structu 
as  to  divert  into  government  enterprises  funds  that  othe 
would  remain  idle  and  threaten  to  obstruct  the  flow  of  in 
and  to  upset  economic  stability. 

The  strength  of  the  opposition  to  deficit  financing  has 
in  part,  an  emotional  reaction  against  a  violation  of  an 
canons  of  financial  orthodoxy.  Much  of  this  sentimeni 
disappeared  for  it  has  been  vividly  demonstrated — and 
in  the  United  States  alone — that  the  strongest  economy  i 
the  economy  with  the  smallest  national  debt,  but  the  ecoi 
which  best  utilizes  its  human  and  material  resources. 

Perhaps  more  important  than  the  opposition  to  d 
spending  on  the  grounds  of  broad  economic  principle  i 
opposition  to  some  of  the  methods  and  some  of  the  direc 
of  government  expenditure  during  the  period  of  peaci 
deficit  financing.  The  investor,  like  the  taxpayer,  ha 
prejudices  about  what  is  to  be  done  with  his  money; 
realistic  planning  for  future  government  expenditures 
take  these  prejudices  into  account.  Some  of  these  opit 
furthermore,  are  more  than  prejudices.  They  are  cr 
which  any  wise  government,  whatever  its  political  com 
•ion,  would  do  well  to  apply  to  plans  for  expenditure, 
projects  must  be  such  as  to  impress  the  people  in  the 
munities  where  they  are  carried  out  as  useful,  necessary, 
not  of  the  kind  that  can  be  carried  out  by  private  enter 
Employment  on  governmentally  financed  projects  shouli 
be  offered  at  wages  which  will  divert  labor  from  private 
ployers  who  have  jobs  to  give.  Most  important  of  all, 
is  a  justifiable  prejudice  in  favor  of  careful  planning  am 
ministration,  and  against  the  waste  that  inevitably  goes 
hastily  improvised  plans.  I  hope  that  those  who,  in 
legitimate  zeal  for  the  concentration  of  all  our  energii 
the  winning  of  the  war,  are  pressing  for  economies  in 
war  expenditures  will  not  forget  this  point.  The  wisest 
omy  is  not  the  economy  which  limits  its  view  only  t< 
present  moment. 


IF    THERE    IS    A    BETTER    ALTERNATIVE    THAN    THE    ONE    I 

sought  to  outline  for  preserving  our  institutions,  economii 
political,  and  for  developing  our  productive  capacity  ti 
full  fruition  of  which  I  am  convinced  it  is  capable,  I 
not  been  able  to  discover  it.    It  is  of  no  importance  wh 
this   approach   to  management   of  our  economic   affaii 
labeled  conservative,  as  I  think  it  is,  or  radical,  which 
others  consider  it.     The  problems  which  will  confront 
(In  answering  advertisements  pit  use  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 
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jostw.u  world  will  be  no  less  complex  and  difficult  than 
:  of  the  war  period.  And  the  problems  will  not  change 
if  the  approach  to  them  does.  The  test  must  always 
DC  of  practical  results.  We  will  furnish  security  from 
,  .isMirancc  of  a  job  for  every  able-bodied  worker;  we 
supply  the  great  mass  of  our  citizens  with  the  decent 
;s  ot  life:  ,uive  them  hope  and  opportunity — we  will  do 
•  things  within  the  framework  of  our  institutions,  as  I 
i:an.  If  not  we  may  as  well  be  prepared  for  sub- 
:c  forms  that  will  encroach  drastically,  nay,  destroy  al- 
her  the  private  initiative  and  freedom  of  opportunity 
h  us  Americans  we  so  highly  and  justly  prize. 


FOUR  OUTLETS  FOR  INVESTMENT 

(Continued  from  page  200) 


ework  probably  ought  to  be  organized  into  a  few  sys- 
each  covering  a  special  region.  The  mess  of  overlapping 
conflicting  securities  should  be  swept  aside  and  rational- 

During  the  war  emergency,  private  railway  companies 
demonstrated  their  capacity  to  move  an  immense  volume 
(affic  under  difficult  conditions.  Theirs  is  a  good  record 
represents  a  splendid  achievement.  Private  operation  and 
igement  of  the  railroads,  therefore,  can  and  should  con- 
•,  but  the  right-of-way  and  terminal  facilities  should  be 
rnmcnt  owned. 

nder  such  a  program  the  federal  government  could  go 
ard  in  periods  of  business  slump  with  investment  in 
cs,  underpasses,  terminals,  and  other  important  fixed 
al  investments.  This  the  private  railroads  never  have 

and  probably  cannot  do.  We  should  thus  achieve  the 
results  with  private  operation  and  management  on  the 
ide  and  the  advantages  of  public  control  of  large  invest- 

which  can  be  used  to  stimulate  the  economy  in  depres- 
periods. 

Rehousing  of  America 

YONE    KNOWS    THAT   ONE    THIRD   OR    POSSIBLY    ONE    HALF    OF 

American  people  live  in  houses  that  do  not  meet  modern 
Tements.  This  calls  for  a  gigantic  rebuilding  of  Ameri- 
omes;  but  without  an  ambitious  urban  redevelopment 
am,  we  cannot  have  an  adequate  housing  program, 
•cover,  we  know  from  numerous  researches  that  con- 
ng  the  structure  of  American  economic  society,  we  can- 
ope  to  have  full  employment  in  this  country  unless  we 
about  $25,000,000,000  a  year  of  public  and  private  in- 
cnt,  replacement  and  new.  And  we  know  from  past 
ence  that  residential  construction  is  far  and  away  the 
important  single  item  in  a  large  investment  program. 
the  best  years  of  the  Twenties,  about  $5,000,000,000  a 
went  into  such  construction.  But  from  1939  to  1941 
ive,  which  represents  the  peak  of  residential  construc- 
ting the  last  decade,  the  average  was  only  $2,500,000,- 
year. 

using  experts,  I  find,  are  substantially  agreed  that  if  we 
our  economy  to  run  along  after  the  war  on  such  a 
prosperous  basis  as  that  in  1939-41,  we  cannot  expect 
er  volume  of  housing  than  around  600,000  units  a  year, 
the  unit  cost  of  a  house  is  today  materially  lower  than 
Twenties — around  $4,000  to  $5,000  per  unit.  Thus 
r  six  hundred  thousand  units  a  year  would  once  again 
le  an  annual  investment  of  only  about  $2,500,000,000. 
isidcr,  however,  the  situation  should  we  boldly  go  for- 
with  an  adequate  general  development  program  to  sus- 
ull  employment  and  implement  it  by  a  rational  fiscal 
.  If  in  fact  we  set  out  to  maintain  effective  demand, 
ng  our  prodigious  productive  resources  to  the  full  on 
yer  work-week  (say  forty  hours)  the  public  wants,  we 
discover  that  the  repercussions  upon  the  residential 
(In  answering  advertisements 
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construction  industry  would  be  enormous.  As  the  London 
Economist  recently  said,  the  full  employment  program  is 
peculiarly  one  in  which  "success  breeds  success."  If  workers 
could  anticipate  continuing  good  employment  and  rising 
wages  as  productivity  permits,  we  could  be  sure  that  these 
anticipations  would  induce  an  enormous  demand  for  modern 
houses.  It  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  expect,  for  several 
decades,  construction  of,  say,  1,500,000  units  a  year.  This 
would  provide  investment  outlets  for  $6,000,000,000  to  $8,- 
000,000,000  per  annum. 

IV.  Regional  Resource  and  River  Valley  Development 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES  CAN  BE  CREATED  AND  THE  PUBLIC 
welfare  enhanced  by  a  comprehensive  program  of  regional 
development  to  conserve  our  basic  wealth  for  the  use  of 
future  generations  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  a  higher 
living  standard  for  ours. 

Such  a  program  requires  that  integrated  resource  surveys 
should  be  made  leading  to  project  blueprints.  Such  regional 
construction  projects,  in  turn,  should  be  included  in  a  mov- 
ing long  term  program  of  public  works  and  public  develop- 
ment. They  should  be  planned  now  so  that  we  would  be 
prepared  to  go  ahead  with  them  when  the  postwar  depres- 
sion threatens.  They  would  lay  the  foundation  for  a  balanced 
and  intensive  development  of  our  natural  wealth  and  for  the 
planned  expansion  of  our  economy. 

A  public  resource  development  program  thus  extending 
over  many  years  and  channeled  in  directions  which  open 
private  investment  outlets  can  have  a  profound  effect  in 
making  an  expanding  and  dynamic  economy. 

The  necessity  for  controlling  water  and  land  has  been 
dramatically  forced  upon  public  attention  in  recent  years  by 
widespread  and  devastating  floods,  droughts,  and  dust  storms. 
Available  computations  indicate  that  about  3,000,000,000  tons 
of  soil  are  washed  and  blown  out  of  the  fields  and  pastures 
every  year.  Millions  of  acres  of  once  productive  land  have 
been  ruined  by  erosion.  The  cost  in  terms  of  lost  productivity 
is  estimated  to  run  as  high  as  $400,000,000  annually.  Disas- 
trous floods  cause  enormous  losses.  The  flood  of  1937  in  the 
Mississippi  Basin  caused  losses  of  $300,000,000.  The  1936 
flood  in  thirteen  eastern  states  inflicted  damage  estimated  at 
$500,000,000.  Even  greater  losses  occurred  in  1937  from  the 
Ohio  River  floods. 

Inadequate  storage  of  water  means  loss  of  crops  when 
rainfall  is  subnormal.  Failure  to  control  water  pollution  re- 
sults in  disease  to  both  humans  and  animals  and  causes  in- 
dustrial damage. 

The  total  investment  in  a  long  range  irrigation  program 
designed  to  make  full  economic  use  of  all  water  now  inade- 
quately utilized  has  been  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  Re- 
clamation at  $5,000,000,000.  The  control  of  erosion  and  run- 
off on  over  600,000,000  acres  of  present  and  potential  culti- 
vated land  has  been  estimated  to  involve  an  investment  of 
nearly  $5,000,000,000  of  which  more  than  half  would  be  ex- 
penditures for  labor  and  the  rest  for  equipment,  materials, 
and  technical  assistance.  The  damages  from  erosion  are  so 
great  that  this  important  part  of  a  rural  works  program  must 
be  undertaken  if  we  are  to  conserve  and  improve  the  future 
productivity  of  the  nation. 

The  wasteful  depletion  of  our  forests  and  certain  mineral 
resources  are  serious.  Reforestation  constitutes  a  major  area 
involving  large  investment  outlays  for  public  development. 
The  development  of  electric  power  is  one  of  the  major 
aspects  of  regional  and  river  valley  development.  Ours  is  an 
age  of  electric  power,  and  power  is  an  important  key  to 
economic  progress. 

It  is  a  striking  fact  that  it  is  just  in  the  states  where  the 
percentage  of  total  electric  current  generated  by  hydroelectric 
facilities  is  highest  that  the  electric  rates  are  the  lowest.  Low 
rates  result  in  expansion  of  electricity  consumption,  an  in- 
crease in  consumer's  use  of  all  kinds  of  electrical  appliances, 


and,  moreover,  facilitate  introduction  of  low  cost 
in  industry.  They  are  thus  an   important  stimulus 
nomic  expansion. 

We  have  witnessed  the  remarkable  achievement: 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  in  a  watershed  comprisin 
square  miles  and  covering  parts  of  seven  states.  I1 
has  this  public  investment  project  greatly  contribute 
strength  of  the  nation  in  war;  it  has  also  fostered  e 
expansion  and  rising  living  standards  throughout  th< 
[See  "Soil,  War,  and  Health,"  by  Russell  Lord, 
Graphic,  April  1943.]  The  development  of  cheap 
the  programs  of  soil  and  forest  conservation,  the  pn 
of  cheap  fertilizer,  the  promotion  of  community  j 
and  health  activities  in  the  region,  an  educational 
search  program  designed  to  increase  productivity  ; 
prove  production  and  living  standards,  all  have  mi 
experiment  a  notable  one.  Engineers  and  officials  froi 
tries  all  over  the  world  visit  the  TVA  in  a  continuous 
to  study  this  outstandingly  successful  experiment. 

Business  Wee\  (May  25,  1940)  testified  to  the  s 
which  this  public  development  project  has  given  to 
enterprise.  In  an  article  entitled  "TVA  Aids  Prival 
ness,"  it  showed  how  this  public  development  proj 
fostered  new  industries  and  opened  new  markets 
ones.  It  described  the  increased  sale  of  farm  machini 
household  equipment  to  farmers.  And  it  conclud 
article  by  saying  that  "What  TVA  has  done  to  furthi 
gation,  electric  power,  flood  control,  and  soil  conserv. 
aiding  not  only  the  region  but  private  business." 

Other  regions — the  Columbia  River,  the  Arkansas 
the  Central  Valley  of  California,  the  Colorado  Rivet 
and  so  on — present  a  vista  of  great  potentialities  ai 
sibilities.  Development  projects  completed  or  on  the  \ 
providing  new  hope  for  the  populations  in  these  ai 
adequately  carried  out,  they  will  lay  the  foundation  fc 
economic  expansion. 

A  comprehensive  regional  •  development  program 
entail  a  public  investment  of  around  $2,000,000,000  p 
for  the  next  generation.  Such  an  estimate,  of  courst 
be  quite  tentative,  since  the  magnitudes  involved  ca 
be  determined  as  the  long  range  continuing  progrs 
velops.  In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  for  the  peoples  o 
region  and  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  ultimately  to  do 
each  stage  to  what  extent  public  funds  should  be  ii 
in  the  improvement  and  development  of  their  resoun 

A    COMPREHENSIVE    ECONOMIC    DEVELOPMENT    PROGRAM    S 

be  nothing  short  of  a  plan  to  rebuild  America  in  th 
generation,  to  develop  our  latent  resources,  to  increai 
productive  power,  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  i 
whole  people.  A  fatal  defect  in  New  Deal  spending 
Thirties    was    its    hand-to-mouth    character.    No   one 
where  it  was  going  or  when  it  would  end. 

What  is  needed  is  an  over-all  development  progn 
which  the  government  engages  to  underwrite  full  en 
ment  and  the  maintenance  of  effective  demand  throug 
useful  investment  of  public  funds  in  the  improvemen 
development  of  its  material  and  human  resources.  If 
nessmen  expect  a  fluctuating  national  income  or 
pressed  national  income  at,  say,  $70,000,000,000,  the 
vestment  plans  will  be  pitched  to  this  level.  On  the 
hand,  if  a  comprehensive  long  range  program  is  mappe" 
expectations  of  a  high  and  rising  level  of  employmen 
income  will  induce  business  investment  plans  pitched  i 
far  higher  plane.  A  public  development  program  exte< 
over  many  years  can  have  a  profound  influence  upon  pi 
investment  decisions. 

The  task  of  rebuilding  America,  of  developing  her 
resources,  material  and  human,  of  raising  her  living  stam 
everywhere,  cannot  fail  to  stir  the  imagination  and  cH] 
the  energies  of  a  great  people. 
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SO  THE  WILLING  SHALL   NOT  WANT 
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of  his  working  life,  and  then  be  assured  that  his  last 
-whether  or   not   he  has  been  able   to  save   enough, 
not  he  has  been  fortunate  in  his  investments — 
Ot  spent  in  poverty  and  want. 

Employment  a  "MUST" 

IS    THE   OBLIGATION    THAT   PRIVATE    INDUSTRY    FACES.   THIS 

e  obligation  that  any  government  coming  into  power 
It  is  not  the  demand  of  just  the  submerged  third  of 
ution.  The  following  table  (as  of  May  1942)  shows 
lically  that  if  our  postwar  industrialists  or  our  postwar 
•nmental  leaders  do  not  provide  these  simple  basic 
:nts  of  real  social  security,  they  will  not  survive. 

itc/i   of  these   things  do   you   think  the  federal  government 
d  or  should   not  collect  enough  taxes  to  provide  for  after 


age    pension    for    every 
1  over  65 

insation    for    everyone    un- 
Ito    find    work    until    he    can 
bfjrk 
«:al    care    for    everyone    who 

for  everyone  able  and 
;  to  work  but  who  cannot 
job  in  private  employment 


73.8 

57.8 
74.3 

67.7 


Should 
A.I 

21.7 


34.4 
21.0 

25.2 


Don't 
Know 

4.5 


7.8 
4.7 

7.1 


identally,  it  is  interesting  that  the  largest  "should"  vote 
tallied  in  response  to  the  query  on  "medical  care  for 
body."  Health  insurance  has  long  been  an  important 
ait  of  the  British  system,  including  both  medical  care 
:neral  practitioners  and  compensation  for  lost  time  due 
tness.  It  was  the  major  field  left  out  of  our  own  Social 
ity  Act  in  the  mid-Thirties.  This  survey  indicates  a 
itinj;  interest  in  it. 

's  explore  the  last  item  further:  Who  wants  jobs  for 
one?  What  would  the  prosperous  say  if  they  were 
nly  ones  who  had  a  voice  in  it?  Here  arc  the  detailed 
s  of  the  question,  showing  breakdowns  by  economic 


SOS. 

Total    Pr»»prrou»    Clatt 

should 
ie  jobs  67.7 

should 

provide     jobs     25.2        41.6        39.3 
«  know  7.1          6.2          6.4 


Mi«Vl.      Poor 


52.2        54.3        67.5        78.6        86.2 


25.1 

7.4 


14.2 
7.2 


6.7 
7.1 


time  we  all  quit  worrying  about  whether  the  vastly  in- 
d  political  power  which  has  come  to  the  common  man 
:  last  decade  or  two  is  going  to  be  exercised  to  change 
illy  our  entire  way  of  life.  It  is  time  we  realized  that 
fcr  to  keep  the  support  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
xople  for  a  democratic,  capitalistic  society,  we  do  not 
to  disguise  it  with  such  mealy-mouthed  phrases  as  "The 
ican  Way  of  Life."  It  is  time  we  realized  that  we  can 
about  our  business  of  working  and  creating  and  per- 
ng  needed  services  with  a  realization  that  only  a  tiny 
rity  would  like  to  see  a  form  of  society  which  failed  to 
"d  the  hardest  workers  and  the  most  proficient  among  us 
greater  extent  than  either  the  loafers  or  the  incompetents. 
C  it  is  also  time  we  realized  that  if  our  industrial  leaders 
our  governmental  leaders  want  to  preserve  the  best 
tnts  of  what  we've  got,  they  must  also  add  some  other 
I"  "best  elements."  Full  employment  is  one  of  the  things 
te  "must"  list  of  most  Americans.  If  our  present  leaders 
M  find  a  way  of  providing  it  the  people  will  seek  and  get 
leaders  who  will. 
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..'urata,   ..ll.or«»nl,,d    lnf.rm.llo.     ...     No    ..Her   book   r.n 

kt    fo.nd     for    Individual     or    group." Sprlnfffl*    K'pubUftalon. 

"Help     for     meeting     the     wartime     problems     of     arary     American 

family." — .V««»»iU«   Banner. 
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Vanderbilt  University  School  of  Nursing 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

(our,.!    ofirrd: 

Collegiate  course  in  Baiic  Nursing  Education,  entrance  requirement 

two  ye»r.  college  work.     Next  Class  June  7. 

Course,  for  graduate  nurses  in  Public  Health  Nursing,  and  Ward 

Teaching,  with  field  practice.     Next  Class  Augusl 

Scholarship  aid  and  Loans  available.     Apply— Office  ot  the  Dean. 
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RIDDLE 

of  the 

STATE 
DEPARTMENT' 


Robert  Be»ai»er 


THE  CRITICS  SAY: 

"This  l>ook  shows  its 
weight  as  a  construct!'  e 
and  important  contribution 
to  a  nation  that  despe r - 
ately  strives  to  win  a 
people's  war  and  as  des- 
perately hopes  to  consoli- 
date that  victory  in  & 
people's  peace.  It  should 
be  read."  Julius  II.  Kly- 
man,  St.  Louis  (Mo. ) 
Post  Dispatch. 

'  'One  cannot  deny  the 
power  of  the  Indictment 
...  an  unusually  valu- 
able, interesting,  and  ..i ; 
nificant  study."  Walter 
Millis.  N.  V.  Herald  Tri- 
bune. 

"At  once  serious  ind 
urbane  .  .  .  the  author's 
fairniindedness  is  obvious." 
Isaac  Stone,  Washington 

I'OSt. 

"His     judicious      chronicle 

of    official    blindness,    tim- 

I  idlty,      self-deception      and 

1  downright        nonsense        is 

1  magnificent."       James      II. 

Powers,    Boston   Globe. 


This  Timely  Book  Free! 

with 

34   WEEKS   of  THE  Nation 

AMERICA'S    LEADING    LIBERAL    WEEKLY    SINCE     1865 


for 


only   $2 


Here  is  a  book  of  timely  importance  to  every  thinking 
American  .  .  .  who  wants  to  know  the  answers  to  these 
questions: 

Who  is  the  Stale   Department? 

Is  it  helping  or  hindering  victory? 

It  it  capable  of  shaping  a  real  peace  after  the  war? 

How   did   American  oil  get  into   Rommel's   tanks? 

What  really   happened   at  St.   Pierre  and   Miquelon? 

How   did   the  State   Department  get   Hitlcr'i   permission   to 

send  food  to   French   North  Africa? 

Why    did    the    department    force    the    British    to    let    the 

"Scheherezade"  sail  with  oil  for  Dakar? 

Would  the  problem  of  the  State  Department  be  solved  by 
simply  "tossing  out  the  men  at  the  top"? 

Originally  published  last  fall,  "The  Riddle  of  The  State 
Department,"  by  Robert  Bendiner,  has  now  been  printed 
in  a  special  condensed  Reader's  Digest  size  edition,  with 
a  new  introduction.  Get  your  copy,  free! 

Coming  Nation  Series: 

Where  Will  The  Money  Come  From?  By  Stuart 
Chase  .  .  .  Tomorrow's  Sky  Lanes,  By  Keith  Hutchi- 
son . . .  How  Our  Enemies  Fight,  By  Gordon  Cooper. 
The  Ely  Culbertson  World  Federation  Plan,  By 
Louis  Fischer.  Also  a  Special  Supplement  on  Labor, 
to  appear  in  May  .  .  .  Special  reports  from  England 
By  Tom  Wintringham,  Harold  Laskt  and  Reinhold 
Niebuhr. 


SC   May 

Convenient    Order    Form 

The  Nation,  55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  34  weekly  issues  of  The  Nation  and  a 
free  copy  of  "The  Riddle  of  the  State  Department." 
I  enclose  $2. 


Name 


Address 


City 


State   

Foreign    &   Canadian    pontage,    70c    extra 


THE  GIST  OF  IT 

[Continued  from  page   149) 
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Institute.  His  prime  interest,  however,  is  with  man  on 
planet,  as  illuminated  in  his  book,  "This  Chanj 
World"  (Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.).  On  the  Maine  coa 
summer,  Samuel  S.  Fels  had  put  in  writing  his 
tion  that  on  ample  employment  hangs  not  only  the  f< 
of  America  but  the  stability  of  any  international  order  th: 
not  to  be  bowled  over  by  another  crop  of  demagogui 
aggressors  (page  162). 

HERE  WE  FELT  WAS  A  LEAD  FOR  ANOTHER  IN  OUR 
AMERICA  series  of  Survey  Graphic — and  preliminary 
ing  confirmed  it.  Stuart  Chase  was  ploughing  fresh 
in  employment  planning  as  consultant  for  the  Twent 
Century  Fund  and  we  were  fortunate  to  enlist  him  as  ai 
tect  and  engineer  of  the  project. 

Down  either  side  of  the  alley  the  lines  run,  grim,  silent 
lentless — shabby  coats  and  white  faces  fading  away  into  the  c 
ness  and  the  rain.  .  .  . 

Hardly  a  word  is  spoken — only  the  ceaseless  raising  and  to- 
ing  of  spoons,  the  flickering  rush  of  hands  to  bread  piles,  th 
tense  gulping  of  coffee.  .  .  . 

A  terrible  travesty  upon  the  l(indly  rite  of  breaking  brea 

Strokes,    these,    etching    "The     Bread    Line,"    a 
brought  out  as  a  two-page  Survey  feature  in  December 
World  War  I  was  four  months  along,  and  the  United 
had  been  caught  unprepared  in  a  backwash  of  unen 
ment.  The  author  was  a  young  certified  accountant,  a 
ate  (1910)  cum  laude  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
nology.  This  -was  one  of  Mr.  Chase's  first  published  "v 
He  is  that  rare  hybrid,  an  expert  whose  winged  words 
pushed  out  the  imaginations  of  his  generation.  Witnes 
shelf  of  books  beginning  in    1925   with   "The   Trage< 
Waste."  Witness  his  "Guidelines  to  America's  Future" 
per),  for  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund.  The  first  two 
made  a  hit:  "The  Road  We  Are  Traveling — 1914-42' 
"Goals  for  America;  a  Budget  of  our  Deeds  and  Resoui 
A  third,  "Where's  the  Money  Coming  From?"  is  no 
press. 


ONE    OF    THE    MINOR    CASUALTIES    OF    PEARL    HARBOR    W 

defer  this  Graphic  special,  but  we  by  no  means  shelv 
In  midsummer,  a  dinner  conference  met  in  Washingtoi 
invitation   of  four  members   of  our   board   whose   war 
work  brought  them  to  the  capital.  Beardsley  Ruml  was  i 
chair.  His  article  (page  171)  is  drawn  from  his  fortho 
book,  "Government,  Business  and  Values,"  (Harper). 
were  key  men  from  War,  Treasury,  Labor,  and  oth 
partments,   from   the   War   Production    Board,   the   Fee 
Reserve,  Social  Security  and  National  Resources  boards, 
so  on.  In  the  interval,  the  goal  of  full  employment  had 
espoused  in  high  places  both  in  England  and  the  Ui 
States.  There  was  hearty  endorsement  of  our  rounded  prc 
and  consensus  to  defer  it  until  the  military  situation  li 


ar 

i 


SPECIAL  ACKNOWLEDGMENT  is  DUE  MEMBERS   OF  OUR 
and  staff  who  have  actively  collaborated,  notably  FL 
Loeb  Kellogg,  Beulah  Amidon,  and  Helen  Chamberlai 


Bl 

ior 

, 


SINCE  MUNICH,  EIGHT  NUMBERS  IN  OUR  CALLING  AM> 
ICA  specials  have  carried  the  challenge  reaching  us  i 
overseas  to  strengthen  our  own  democracy  at  home.  S 
Pearl  Harbor,  three  of  these  special  numbers  of  Sui 
Graphic  have  dealt,  in  turn,  with  health,  race  relations, 
now  livelihood,  as  war  has  thrown  them  into  sharp  n-lu 
the  light  of  the  Four  Freedoms. — PAUL  KELLOGG. 
(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC,) 
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Books 


Periodicals 


am 


phlets 


The  following  booklets  describe  cer- 
tain as  yet  little  known  economic  dis- 
,  s.  I  h.-so  iWoverios,  however 
imperfectly  described,  may,  from  the 
perspective  of  history,  prove  to  be 
even  more  important  than  any  other 
events  of  our  time. 

iity   for  a  Philanthropist.    lOc  post- 
an    inflation-proof    and    defla- 
monetary  unit  can  be  created  by 

rpriie. 

—  Scourge  of  Civilizations 
__._id.  Its  cause  and  cure.  It  is  no 
an  unsolved  mystery. 

Money?    Why?    How?    lOc    postpaid, 
little-understood   facts   about   money 
i  general  and  the  dollar  in  particular. 

Tht  Ecclei  Theories  Venus  a  Sound   Dollar 

lOe   postpaid.     Erroneous   financial   theories 
that  are  leading  us  toward  disaster. 

..™.itly    Curing    Depressions.    $1     post- 
A  diagnosis  and  prescription  written 
•  ten  years  ago. 

PROMETHEAN  PRESS 
State  St.  Binghamton,   N.   Y. 


REQUIRED  READING 

"Liberty    Through     Power:    A 
Study  of  the  United   Nations" 

A  Realistic  Analvsis  of  Problems 
We  Face 


By  Dr.  Eduard  Heimann 


lOc 


"Our    State    Department    and 
North   Africa" 

America's  Ace  Foreign  Correspondent 
Tells  His  Story 

BY  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer  5c 

OROtR  10  nil 

Union  For  Democratic  Action 
9   East  46  Street  New  York  City 


Public    I'olii-i;    Pamphlets 
ECONOMIC  POLICY 
AND  DEMOCRACY 

By  Michael  A.  Hetlperin.  A  ]  M -< utatiun 
of  the  reasons  why  the  autmnaiu-  mechan- 
isms of  the  economic  market  muM  {lay  a 
M"imnent  rote  in  a  liberal  society. 

WAR  AS  A  FACTOR 
IN  HUMAN  PROGRESS 

By  Graham  Mutton.  Contributes  to  a  bet- 
ter understanding:  of  the  desperate  crisis  in 
which  western  civilization  finds  itself  and 
to  a  hopeful  attitude  towards  the  future. 

"CAPITALISTIC  WARMONGERS" 
A  MODERN  SUPERSTITION 

By  Walter  Sulzbach.  Do  capitalists  cause 
wars?  Mr.  Sulzbach  answers  this  question 

by  discussinR  the  reason^  f»r  this  belief 
and  their  fallacies. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  PEACE 

II y  H.  M.  Kallcn.  Mr.  Kallen  examines 
the  basic  philosophy  underlying  peace  which 
the  peacemakers  must  keep  before  them  at 
the  conference  table. 

25c 

each 


Write  for  •  complete   lilt  of 
37  Public  Policy  Pamphlet!. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS 


I  .I.It.  Miivl  PampMfts  On 
Post-War  Planning 

Britliti   Labor  on    Reconitructlon  In   War  and 

-    1C*.    40   p.    15c 

Land.    Poor    Land,    bjr    Stuart    Ch.se. 

15c 

ud    the     Muhlne    Aw.    by    Swart 

15c 

Pssr     Old     Competition!     l>>     Mu.rt     Chase. 

Up l"c. 

TIM   Role   M  trie    Races    In   Our   Future   Civi- 

^^^•A.      A    Symposium    by    l'e«rl    Buck. 

Walter  Naoh.  Lin  Yutane    Norman  An^ell. 

Whti«    and    thirty    others     112    p.     50c 
Mojumiim   Production  •  Warfare  and  Welfare. 

^^^^MDSlum.     36  p.    I5c 

The    Federal    Government   and    Function    Oe- 

Mcracy.   bv    Marry    W     I*ldler.     S2p lOc 

Etwiomici    of     Detenie    and     ReconitnietiMi. 
[•^^••Ulum      48   p ISe 

A   aackaec   of  above   8   pamphleti   lor    11.00 

League  for  Industrial  Democracy 
112  East  19th  Street.  New  York  City 


HEALTH  AND  VICTORY 
RELAXATION  TO  THE  RESCUE 

Dorothy  New.  Jntejhlne  L.  Rathbone  and  others. 
Good  health  depanda  on  relaxation.  A  dls 
castlon  of  methods  at  recuparatlnf  quickly  from 
ow-8xsrUon  mad  fatiffue.  of  bow  to  relax  at 
will  and  ttitu  balance  energy  expenditure  with 
MS*.  50c 

VITALITY  FOR  VICTORY 

A  small  booklet  for  wartime  workers  who  need 
to  kaep  fit  for  th«lr  Jobs. 

50  for  SI. 50  —  100  for  $2.25 

THE  HEALTH  CODE  FOR  WOMEN 
ON  THE  HOME  FRONT 

A  six-point  code  for  woman  In  a>  war  world. 
On  an  attractive  8  x  11  posUr  to  be  used  In 
clubrooms.  factory  lounges. 

25  for  50  cent. 

THE  WOMANS  PRESS 
600   Lexington   Avenue.    New   York.   N.    Y. 


NEW 

HANDBOOK 
NATURALIZATION 


FOR 

WORKERS 


A  practical  manual  containing  latest  in- 
formation on  changes  in  laws  and  reg-ula 
tions  concerning  naturalization  and  citi- 
zenship effective  since  January  13,  194t 

Written  by 

Esther  Beckwith  and  Helen  Katz 
Stiff  Cover  Price  50c 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women 

1819  Broadway  New  York  City 


\    BASIS   FOR 
<  IVILIZATION  " 

By  Alfred  |.   Snvdcr 

Author  of  "America  t  Purpose" 
/Vote  in  Preparation 

THE  DECLARATION  PRESS 

123  South  Broad  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Still  arallable— a  f«w  rople.  of  Kl  I'M  — 
FOR  FREEDOM,  -KI!I  number  of  Si.r... 
(iraphic'i  Catling  America  Stria*.  M.  I.. 
WiUon,  L'.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
•aye  "U>  need  in  our  civilian  life  (he 
health  habit*  you  »o  ably  outline."  Send 
4Oe  for  one  copy,  a  dollar  for  four  eople* 
lo  S«rr»r  Crapnir.  112  Ea»l  19  Slrret,  Nr. 
York  <  ii. 


American  Sociological   Review 

Official  Journal  of  the  American  Sociological 
Society.  In  addition  to  papers  and  proceedings 
of  the  Society,  It  contains  article*  on  «ociolo«i .-ii 
research,  news  notes,  book  review*,  and 

correspondence. 

Subscription   14.00  a  year 

Special  library  rate.  $3.00 

Address:   Managlnf  Kdltor. 

American   Sociological   Rerlew, 

U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington.  D.C. 


IHDISPEMSARLE  for  the 
STVDENT  OF  WAR 

THE  U.S.S.R.  AT  WAR 

50   Questions — 50  Answers 
48  Page  Pamphlet  lOc 

NEW  WALL  MAP  OF  THE  U.S.S.R. 

•j*"  r  44"  In  color  shawl nx  bound* r IPS  of  June, 
1941 — locations  of  new  Sonet  Indutttry-  tnnsi>oT 
lation  aj-stems— new  war  cities— etc 50c 

order  from 

THE  AMERICAN  RUSSIAN 

INSTITUTE 
56  West  45th  Street  New  York  City 


PLANNED 
PARENTHOOD 

•  •  :  •.'  will  be  America's  post  war  pop- 
ilation    policy — quantity    or    quality? 
^^H>d  parenthood  emphasizes  qual- 
is  basic  to  tbe  health  and  wel- 
fare of  the  nation. 

'ire,  posters  and  exhibits  on 
'lanned  parenthood  available,  Gover- 
ns the  medical,  religion^,  legal  and 
'iiblic  health  aspects. 

PLANNED  PARENTHOOD 

FEDERATION  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

>01    Madison   Avc..   New  York,  N.   Y. 


For  your  wartime 
recreation  program   .   .   . 

Two  new  manual*  dealgnnd  for  entertaining 
soldiers,  defeiue  workera  or  croups  of  bojs  and 
Blrli  In  day  or  «ummcr  camps. 

STUNTS  AND   ENTERTAINMENTS 
FUN   FOR   THREESOMES 

Both  by  Ktbel  Bowers.   Paasr  50c  eacb 

ASSOCIATION    PRESS 

347    Madison    Avenue  Nsw  Yard.    N.    Y. 


FOOD  FOR  A  ~l  IIIIM.I  I!  AMERIC1— 24 
p  nj.  profu««ly  illu-if  it.  .1  pamphlet  on  nu 
IriUon  Include*  article*  by  Paul  V.  MrNuit. 
Dr.  Hu-.rll  M.  Wilder,  Claud*  R.  Wlekard. 
\.  A.  Berle  Jr..  France*  Prrkln*,  Dr.  Thoma* 
Parran.  lndlnpen*Bble  in  nutrition  eource*. 
Uver  30.OOO  ,,lrr.,.l,  .old. 

For  one  copy  tend    1  ">•-   lo    *un,->   Graphic, 
112   East    ]•"    Slmt.    >ew   York    I  it.. 


ECONOMIC    PROBLEMS   OF 
THE     POST-WAR     WORLD 

by    Alvin    H.    Il.in-.en 

INTERNATIONAL  ORGAN- 
IZATION AFTER  THE  WAR 

by    Max    Lerner 

Two  timely  pamphlets,  just  published, 
containing  background  essay,  problem 
analysis,  study  aids,  bibliographies. 

Each,  60  pp.,  30  cents. 

National  Council  for  the 

Social  Studies 
NEA   Building  Washington,    D.    C. 


(In  answering  aJrertiffmcnts  please  mention  SI-RVFY  GRM-IIK  / 
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Surrey    Readers    are   cordially   in- 
riled  to  the  L.I.D.  Conference  on 

"Freedom  From  Want" 

McAlpin  Hotel,  New  York  City 

Saturday  morning  and  noon,  May  8,  1943 

Speakers  at  lunch  include:  R.  J.  Thomas, 
President  Automobile  Workers ;  Robert 
J.  Watt,  International  Representative, 
A.F.L. ;  Eveline  M.  Burns,  National  Re- 
sources Planning  Board ;  Carter  Goodrich, 
Chairman  of  Governing  Board,  I.L.O. ; 
John  L.  Childs;  Mark  Starr. 

Panel  participants  include:  Margaret 
Bondfield,  Michael  M.  Davis,  I.  S.  Falk, 
F.  Ernest  Johnson,  Bruno  Lasker,  Na- 
thaniel Minkoff,  Norman  Thomas,  E.  J. 
Coil,  and  others. 

For  ftirthtr   information   write  to 

League  for  Industrial  Democracy 

112  E.  19  Street,  New  York  City 

Luncheon  $2.00       12:45  noon 
Panel   Discussions— 50c     10:00  A.M.— 12:30 


THE  SATURDAY  FORUM 
LUNCHEON  CROUP 

Meets  Weekly  at   12:45   P.M. 

Hotel  Woodward,  B'way  at  55  St., 

New  York 

May     l»t — WASHINGTON     MOVES     TO- 
WARD A  REAL  DEMOCRACY 

Speaker:  Joseph  Clark  Baldwin: 
Chairman:  Arthur  Garneld  Hays. 

May    8th — INTERNATIONAL    COOPERA- 
TION 

Speaker:  General  Victor  A.  Yakhantoff,  Au- 
thor of  ::Eyes  on  Japan".  "The  Chinese 
Soviets",  "Russia  and  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  Far  East".  Noted  Lecturer.  Authority 
on  Far  Eastern  Affairs. 

Chairman:  Max  Levin.  Lecturer  on  Economics 
and  Labor  History.  President.  Ambijan. 

May  15th— A  JUST  AND  LASTING  PEACE 

Speaker:  Dr.  Harry  F.  Ward,  Prof.  Emeritus 
of  Christian  Ethics  0nlon  Theolosical 
Seminary  of  New  York. 

Chairman:  Prof.  Herman  Epstein.  Noted 
-Pianist.  Music  Critic  and  Commentator. 

General  Membership  $1.00  and  up 

Sustaining  Membership  $5.00  and  up 

Admission  to  Lecture  tor  non   members  50c 

Members— 25o — Special   Rates  for  Students 

AJdreit  Inquiring 

MRS.   EVA   ROBIN 

340  West  72nd  Street,   New  York 
Schuyler  4-2957 


— OUT-OF-PRINT  and  Hard-to-Find  Books 

supplied;  also  family  and  town  histories,  magazine 
back  numbers,  etc.  All  subjects,  all  languages. 
Send  us  your  list  of  wants — no  obligation.  We 
report  promptly.  Lowest  prices.  (WE  ALSO  BUY 
OLD  BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES.) 
—  AMERICAN  LIBRARY  SERVICE  — 

117  West  48th  St.    Dept.   E    New  York  City 


BOOKSTORE 


HOME  LIBRARY  BOOKSTORE,  9116  Ker- 
cheval,  near  Holcomb,  Detroit,  established 
1931.  Open  afternoons,  evenings.  Books, 
new,  used,  bought  and  sold.  Postcards 
answered. 


BOOKPLATES 


FREE    CATALOG,     showing    several    hundred 

beautiful   designs. 

ANTIOCH  BOOKPLATES,  Box  218,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio 


BOOK  BARGAINS 


30%  TO  70%  REDUCTIONS  on  books  of  al 
publishers.  Write  for  free  bargain  catalogues. 
THE  NATIONAL  BOOKSELLERS,  545 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


MULTIGRAPHING 

MIMEOGRAPHING 

ADDRESSING 

FILLING-IN 

FOLDING 

METERING 

COMPLETE  MAILINGS 


Quick  Service  Letter  Company 

I.NCORPORATED 

53   PARK  PLACE— NEW  YORK 

TELEPHONE— BARCLAY     7-9033 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 


INDIAN  PIPE 


Send  a  dollar  bill  for  genuine  "Powhatan"  hand- 
made Indian  clay  smoking  pipe,  replica  famous 
original  Virginia  antique,  two  long  stems, 
historic  booklet,  directions,  enjoyment,  and 
care.  Rustic  container,  postage  prepaid. 
PAMPLIN  PIPE  CO.,  Richmond,  Virginia. 


CITRUS  FRUITS 


Tree  ripened.  No  sprays  nor  artificial  color- 
ing used.  Delivered  express  prepaid. 
Oranges  Bushel  $4.00,  Grapefruit  $4.00, 
Tangerines  $4.00,  Mixed  Fruit  $4.00.  Half 
Bushels  $2.35.  Lemons  and  Seedless 
Limes  $3.50  half  bushel. 

Special  quantity  rota 

A.    H.    lirilKI.  IT,    Srbring,    Florida 


CAMP 


VICTORY  GARDENS  plus  CAMP  LIFE 

Small  group—Boys  12  to  16  years 
Week-ends  in  May — All  summer 

12  weeks  $160 

Several   half   scholarships 

Swimming,   tennis  and  othrr  tporti. 

LOCUST  FARM 
Poughquag,   New  York    (near  Pawling) 


RESORTS 


BREEZEMERE    FARM    near  Penobscot   Bay 

Roomy  three-story  house,  electricity,  modern 
bathrooms,  large  airy  bedrooms,  recreation  cot- 
tage with  fireplace  and  porch.  Modern  cottages 
with  screened  porches  and  fireplaces.  Central 
sun  porch  dining  room.  Sail  and  motor  boats, 
cruising,  picnics,  fishing.  Home  cooking,  special 
blueberry  treats  from  our  own  bushes,  fresh 
milk,  eggs,  chicken  and  vegetables  from  farm 
and  variety  of  fresh  fish  and  lobsters  from  bay. 
Room  and  board,  $20  to  $25  a  week. 

May   I  to  October   I. 
Will  meet  train  or  bus. 

For   circular*   and  further  information 
write   to : 

Mrs.  Thurman  Cray,  South  Brooksville,  Me. 


MERRIEBROOK 

Poughquag,  New  York 

(70  miles  from  New  York) 

Pre-revolutionory  home  in 
the  rolling  hills  of  Dutchess 
County,  offers  peace  and 
quiet,  well-prepared  food 
and  all  modern  comforts, 
to  a  few  cultured  adults. 
Open  all  year.  Weekly  and 
monthly  rates.  References. 
Tel.  North  Clove  2583 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  IM> 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  N» 
York.  Wise.  7-4961.  A  professio 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raisi:. 
group  work,  instutional,  casew< 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 

WORKERS  WANTED 

Well    trained    case    worker    with  experience 

psychiatric   and   child   guidance  work.      Ap 

Jewish    Welfare    Society,    423  Smith    To 
Annex,    Seattle,    Washington. 

HEAD  WORKER  with  full  experience  in 
work;    man    not    subject    to    draft,    or 
for    settlement.      Adequate    salary,    inti 
possibilities.     Write   Harry   H.    Spencer 
dent.    South    Brooklyn    Neighborhood   ' 
62    Jcralemon    Street,    Brooklyn,    N. 
phone  Cu.  6-3810. 


Boys  Worker  Wanted.  Settlement  House  u 
era  Pennsylvania.  Draft  exempt,  eligibl 
experienced  as  Camp  Counselor,  in  Sew 


cr  like  field.     7859  Survey. 


Experienced  case  worker.  Also  have  two  ] 
tions  open  for  student  in  training.  Salary 
be  commensurate  with  experience  offered, 
student  in  training  will  pay  $125  per  me 
AB.  or  BS.  degree  sufficient  for  considers 
Also,  opening  for  psychometrist  at  $200 
month.  Children's  Aid  Society,  71  W.  V 
ren  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


WANTED  Supervisor  of  Case  Work  in  a  i 
caring  agency  in  New  England.  225  chi! 
under  care.  85  in  study  home ;  remainde 
foster  homes.  Must  have  more  than  3  ji 
experience  as  supervisor.  Good  salary. 
Surrey. 


Well   trained   psychiatric   case   worker   for 
in  a  child  guidance  agency.     Opportuni 
intensive   psychiatric    case    work    under 
supervision    of   a   nationally    outstanding 
psychiatrist.        Good     salary.       Apply 
Child     Guidance     Bureau,     682     High 
Newark,   New   Jersey. 


Psychiatric  Case  Worker,  preferably  with 
experience  in  child  guidance.  Apply 
Guidance  Home,  3149  Harvey  Avenue 
cinnati,  Ohio. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WANTED:  Position  as  Executive  Secret 
public   relations   by   educated   and    expen 
woman.     Degree  in  economics,  lecturer, 
izer  of  discussion  groups,   research  and 
tical  experience.     Will  travel.     Hobby,  in 
economics  understandable  to-  the  layman, 
dress  P.O.  Box  1809,  Spokane,  Washing! 


Young  woman,  eighteen,  high  school  gr 
taking  business  course  which  includes 
hand  wishes  position.  7862  Survey. 

PAMPHLETS  &  PERIODICALS 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  i 
which   professional   nurses   take   in   the 
ment    of    the    world.    Put    it    in    your   ] 
$3.00  a  year.   1790   Broadway  at  58  St 
York,  N.  Y. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

Special    article*,    thesis,    speeches,    papers, 
search,     revision,     bibliographies,     etc. 
twenty    years'    experience    serving    busy 
fessional    persons.      Prompt    service    exte 
AUTHORS     RESEARCH      BUREAU, 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

LANGUAGES 

Phonograph  Courses,  Mail  Orders.  All 
guages.  Bought,  Sold,  Rented.  Rt 

Booklet    G.    LANGUAGE    SERVICE,    IS  East 
St.,  New  York. 


RATES 

Classified  Advertising 

Display 30c    per   II 

ISon-diaplay 5c    per    we 

Minimum  Change  .       .      *1.OO  per  Insert!' 
DiMOHnU       .       .       1O%    on    thre»    insertio 
CASH   WITH   ORDER 

Survey  Graphic 
112  E.  19th  Street  New  Yo 
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DIRECTORY   OF   NATIONAL   ORGANIZATIONS 

Social,  Economic  and  International  Planning 


N    (  ot  v:n,    iN-riiiu    111    i-n  UK 
•ELATION-.  :k  City 

>  .nid  study  organisation  now  con- 
centrating on  the  post-war  problems  of  thr 
Pacific  area.  Through  affiliation  with  similar 
councils  in  other  Allied  countries  around  thr 
Pacific,  its  periodical  the  Far  Eastern  5«rp»\. 
Its  books  and  pamphlet  series  have  uniqur 
material*  for  thr  student  and  lay  reader. 
Lateit  publications:  War  and  Praer  in  thr 
Pacifc  ($1.25),  Labor  in  Australia  (Sc)  and 
Alaska  Comes  of  Age  (15c).  Information 
(bout  membership  and  other  publications  on 
requ-<t. 


RH.\S  IKllNli-  OK  ..HOI  IN  FREEDOM. 
120  East  16  Street,  New  York  City.  Dr. 
Reinhcld  Niebuhr,  Chairman.  An  association 
of  Americans  which  supports  the  struggle  for 
democracy  of  anti-Hitler  German  groups 
and  distributes  information  about  German 
conditions  to  the  American  public.  Publica- 
tions: INSIDE  GERMAN  REPORTS,  based  on 
confidential  information,  in  RE  GIRMXNV 
A  critical  Bibliography. 


UBICAN       lull  Mi-      SERVICE      COMMITTEE 

QUAKERS)—  20  South  12th  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. Pennsylvania,  Clarence  EX  Pickctt, 
Executive  Secretary.  "Whatever  concerns 
human  beings  in  distress,  whatever  may  help 
free  individuals,  groups  and  nations  from 
fear,  hate  or  narrowness — these  are  subjects 
for  the  Committee's  consideration."  M.iin- 
tains  civilian  relief  operations  in  war  zones, 
nctably  England;  China;  rasahlam-.i  :  M.> 
rocco;  Hawaii;  assists  refugees  and  aliens 
in  the  United  States,  Portugal,  and  Latin 
America ;  offers  counseling  and  placement 
•ervices  (or  interned  or  resettled  Japanese 
Americans ;  enrolls  students  and  other  vol- 
unteers for  socially  significant  work  projects ; 
sponsors  Institutes  of  International  Rela- 
tions to  promote  study  of  economic,  social 
and  religious  bases  for  peace  and  post-war 
reconstruction;  cooperates  with  other  re- 
ligious organizations  in  administering  Civil- 
ian Public  Service  Camps  for  conscientious 
objectors. 


C*  191 7  AMERICAN  JEWISH  CONGRESS  has 
concerned  itself  with  protection  of  rights  of 
Jews.  Activities  now  embrace  situation  in 
United  States,  Latin-America,  and  Europe. 
Its  program  includes  defense  against  anti- 
Semitic  propaganda,  combating  economic 
discrimination,  law  and  legislation  with  a 
view  to  strengthening  democracy,  political 
representation  on  behalf  of  rights  of  Jews, 
and  amelioration  of  conditions  for  refugees : 
participation  in  war  program  of  United 
States;  preparation  for  reestablishment  of 
Jewish  rights  at  end  of  war. 
Toward  this  end  it  has  set  up.  in  cooperation 
with  the  World  Jewish  Congress,  an  Insti- 
tute of  Jewish  Affairs  now  studying  facts 
if  Jewish  life  with  a  view  to  establishing 
basis  on  which  rights  may  be  claimed  at  end 
cf  war. 

•!?aged.  together  with  World  Jewi«h 
Congress,  in  political  negotiations  with  demo- 
cratic governments  with  a  view  to  securing 
sympathetic  support  for  post-war  rights. 
Has_  recently  established  Inter-American 
Jewish  Council  for  inter-American  Jewish 
community  cooperation  in  behalf  of  post-war 
Jewish  reconstruction  and  strengthening  of 
democracy.  330  West  42nd  Street,  New 
York  City. 


IICAN  SOCIETY  FOB  PUBLIC  ADMINI.-- 
niATION,  1313  East  60th  Street,  Chicago, 

Illinois.  An  organization  of  public  officials 
and  others  interested  or  engaged  in  the  field 

tt  public  administration.  The  purpose  of 
:etv  is  to  advance  generally  the 
science  and  art  of  public  administration. 
Articles  in  the  quarterly  journal,  Public  Ad- 
tiiniitration  Review,  deal  with  General  as- 
pects  of  public  administration,  relating 
special  problems  of  the  various  levels  ot 
government  to  broad  principles  of  adminis- 
tration. Membership  in  the  Society  includes 
subscription  to  the  journal  Descriptive 
folder  will  be  sent  upon  request. 


H'NU  B'Rirn — OMrst  ami  largest  national  Jew- 
ish service  and  fraternal  organjzation  whose 
program  embraces  manifold  activities  in  war 
service,  Americanism,  youth  welfare,  war 
relief,  education,  community  and  social  serv- 
ice, inter-faith  good  will,  defense  of  Jewish 
rights  and  philanthropy.  Membership  200,000 
including  women's  auxiliaries  and  junior 
units— 1003  K  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


CAMPAIGN      KOK      WORLD      GOVERNMENT    — 

Room  811,  166  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago, 
111.  Established  1937.  Engages  in  educa- 
tional and  political  work  for  a  non-military 
federation  of  all  Nations  —  democratic  in 
structure.  Immediate  programs:  calling  of  a 
Provisional  World  Government,  and  estab- 
lishment of  a  Congressional  Peace  Aims 
Commission  leading  to  international  discus- 
sion of  Peace  Aims.  Publications :  pamph- 
lets and  an  occasional  bulletin — World  fed- 
eration— Now, 


CITIZENS  CONFERENCE  ON  INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMIC  UNION — 105  East  22nd  Street, 
New  York  City.  Secretary,  Helen  Alfred. 
Organizes  popular  support  of  international 
lending,  trade,  banking  and  currency  agen- 
cies as  integral  services  of  an  economic  union 
of  nations  to  insure  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 
Membership  $3.  Open  to  all  interested  in 
promoting  such  world  cooperation. 


CONSUMERS  UNION,  17  Union  Square,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  Membership  in  this  non- 
profit testing  organization  operated  by  and 
for  consumers  includes  Bread  Sr  Butter 
(every  week) :  Consumers  Union  Reports 
(every  month)  of  which  annual  384-page 
Buying  Guide  is  one  issue.  $4  for  1  yr. 


THE     COUNCIL     FOR     SOCIAL     ACTION    — An 

agency  of  the  Congregational  Christian 
Churches  of  the  United  States  which  pro- 
motes the  study  of  economic  and  social 
problems,  both  national  and  international. 
Publishes  magazine  Social  Action,  10  issues 
a  year.  Each  number  presents  careful  re- 
search on  special  problems  of  contemporary 
interest.  Subscription  price  $1.00  per  year. 
Separate  copies  1 5c  each.  For  further  informa- 
tion, address — 289  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 


FOREIGN  POLICY  ASSOCIATION — A  nationwide 
organization,  founded  twenty-four  years  ago, 
which  provides  the  people  of  the  United 
States  with  impartial  ana  accurate  informa- 
tion on  American  foreign  policy  through  pub- 
lications, meetings  ana  a  Sunday  radio  pro- 
gram. 

Publications:  Foreign  Policy  Reports  (semi- 
monthly) ;  Foreign  Policy  Bulletin  (weekly) ; 
Headline  Books  (six  a  year)  ;  Study  Packets. 

For  information  concerning  publications  and 
membership  privileges,  write  to  22  East  38th 
Street.  Dept.  D..  New  York.  N.  Y. 


I  hi.    DIRECTORY    will    appear    IB    Survey 
Graphic    four    llmr«    a    year    Including    two 

•  pecial     number*.      ll»     columns     am     open 
10    aoclal    action    group,    orgaaiaed    to    pro- 
mote   good    government,    batter    education, 
ally    planning    and    homing.    Improved    In- 
duBtrlal     and     labor     relation!,     the     eafe- 
guardlng    of   etvll    liberties,    land    conaerra- 
tlon.     study     of     the    Arta      economic     and 

•  octal  planning  In  thpir  tvjdefl  aiptration*. 
Ratee     are     modest — Let     the     AdvenUbuj 
Department    tell    you    about    them  1 


THE  GOLDEN  RULE  ASSOCIATION— I  n  c  or  po- 
rated  March  1929  by  special  act  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
serves  the  American  public  as  "a  people's 
foundation,"  rendering  to  the  average  citi- 
zen a  service  similar  to  that  rendered  to  their 
respective  founders  by  well-known  private 
foundations.  This  includes:  1,  Study  of 
needs  as  to  strategic  importance;  2,  Stew- 
ardship education  and  stimulation  of  in- 
creased giving  by  promotion  of  (a)  Inter- 
national Golden  Rule  Week,  (b)  Golden 
Rule  Observance  of  Mothers'  Day,  Thanks- 
giving and  Christmas,  (c)  Religion  and 
Welfare  Program ;  (dV  Daily  Remembrance 
of  War  Sufferers  Through  Coin-a-Meal 
Globes;  3,  Allocations  of  relief  and  welfare 
funds  as  grants-in-aid  to  institutions  and 
agencies  recommended  by  the  Survey  Com- 
mittee; 4,  Administration  of  trust  funds  for 
philanthropic  purposes.  These  funds  may 
be  contributed  as  (a)  Unconditional  gifts, 
(b)  Memorial  gifts  and  funds,  (c)  Gifts 
on  the  annuity  plan,  (d)  Private  benevolent 
funds,  (e)  Bequests  by  will.  Charles  V. 
Vickery.  President.  6(1  East  42nd  Street. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 


NATIONAL   RIVERS  AND   HARBORS   CONGRESS. 

— 1147  Connecticut  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C 
Founded  1901.  Promotes  the  orderly  de- 
velopment, conservation  and  use  of  the  na- 
tion s  water  and  land  resources.  Studies 
flood  control,  navigation,  irrigation,  etc., 
Projects.  Cooperates  with  waterways  as- 
sociations throughout  the  U.  S.  Annual 
conventions ;  special  sessions,  group  and  sec- 
tional meetings.  Publications:  Bulletins, 
resolutions,  committee  reports,  news  releases, 
etc.  Annual  membership  dues:  $5  to  $200. 


THE  NATIONAL  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION,  Clarence  W.  Failor.  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  525  West  120th  Street,  New 
York  City,  is  the  professional  organization 
for  counselors  and  others  engaged  and  in- 
terested in  vocational  guidance,  and  the 
publishers  of  OCCUPATIONS,  the  Voca- 
tional Guidance  Magazine.  $3.50  a  year. 


PUBLIC    OWNERSHIP    LEAGUE    OF    AMERICA — 

Facts  about  America's  10,000  publicly  owned 
projects — Bi-monthly  illustrated  Magazine-^- 
Extensive  bulletin  and  leaflet  service — Engi- 
neering, legal  and  technical  advice — Con- 
ducts educational  campaigns — Aids  munici- 
pal, state  and  federal  governments  and 
progressive  groups.  Samples  and  literature 
on  application.  Send  lOc  for  postage.  Ad- 
dress: 4131  N.  Keeler  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


SURVEY  ASSOCIATES.  INC, —  112  East  19th 
Street,  New  York  City.  A  cooperative  edu- 
cational society  built  around  a  periodical 
rather  than  a  campus,  and  carrying  forward 
swift  research  and  interpretation  in  the  fields 
of  family  and  child  welfare,  health,  educa- 
tion, civics,  industrial  and  race  relations,  and 
the  common  welfare.  Publishes  monthly 
Survey  Graphic,  Magazine  of  Social  Inter- 
pretation without  counterpart,  and  Survey 
Midmonthly,  Journal  of  Social  Work.  Mem- 
bership, $10  and  upwards. 


THE    WORLD    ALLIANCE    FOR    INTERNATIONAL 
FRIENDSHIP       THROUGH      THE       CHURCHES 

(American  Council)— An  incorporated  body 
representing  America  in  the  International 
Council  of  the  Alliance.  Cooperates  with 
all  churches,  religious  and  educational 
groups,  and  other  agencies  working  for  a 
genuine  and  just  peace  based  on  collective 
control  and  security  through  effective  world 
organization.  Publications  sent  on  request. 
.VERTS  LETTER,  monthly  publication,  mailed 
to  all  members  subscribing  $1.00  annually. 
70  Filth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


fin  anfirrring  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 
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SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

A  Graduate  Professional  School  Offering  Courses 
Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Social  Science 

Accelerated  Program 
Academic  Year  Opens  June  16,  1943 


SMITH  COLLEGE  STUDIES  IN  SOCIAL  WORK 
Contents  for  March,  1943 

The  Function  of  a  Psychologist  in  a  Case  Work  Agency 
Mary  M.  Shirley 

Coordination    of    Case   Work   and   Cottage   Services   in   * 
Training  School   Elinor  H.  Steel 

Is  Dull  Normal  Intelligence  a  Contraindication  for  Psycho- 
therapy?    Lillian  A.  Classman 

Published  Quarterly,  $2  a  Year 
Single  Numbers:  Volumes  I  to  XI,  #1  each; 

others,  £.75  each 

For  further  information  write  to 

THE  DIRECTOR  COLLEGE  HALL  8 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 


PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Affiliated  with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
CRISES  IN  SOCIAL  WORK— 1943 

Summer  Institute 
June  15— June  25,  1943 

Open  to  60  administrators,  supervisors  and  experi- 
enced   workers    in    public    and    private    agencies. 

Five  morning  seminars  defining  the  func- 
tional approach  to  current  problems  in  social 
case  work,  supervision  and  administration. 
Leaders:  Kenneth  L.  M.  Pray,  Virginia  P. 
Robinson,  Jessie  Taft,  Rosa  Wessel,  Almena 
Dawley. 

Afternoon  Round  Tables,  with  papers  by 
distinguished  guests,  followed  by  discussion 
on  controversial  issues  in  social  work  prac- 
tice, in  relation  to  specialized  fields  and  to 
other  forms  of  service. 

Evening  Lectures  by  authoritative  speak- 
ers on  basic  problems. 


Special  announcements  available  on  request  to 

Miss  Margaret  Bishop 
Secretary  for  Admissions  and  Registrar 

Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work 
2410  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penfla. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH 

SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

announces 

Wartime  Program 
1943-1944 

Summer  Trimester — June  28-October  14 
Fall  Trimester— October  18-February  10 
Spring  Trimester — February  14-May  31 


Curriculum  adapted  to  war  and  post-war  services 
Generic  Program  and  Specializations  in 

Social  Case  Work 
Social  Croup  Work 

Community  Organization  Work 

Social   Research 
Public  Welfare  Administration 


Qualified  Undents  accepted  for  one  or  more  trimester 
Students  may  apply  for  entrance  at  any  trimester. 


Fellowships  available  in  various  fields  of  specialization 
for  both  beginning  and  advanced  students. 

Advanced  students  are  eligible  to  apply  for 
American  Red  Cross  Fellowships  in  the  approved 
specializations  of  medical  social  work  and  psy- 
chiatric social  work. 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  APPLY 
OFFICE  OF  THE  DEAN 


SIMMONS  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Professional  Education  for  Social  Services 
in  Public  and  Private  Agencies 

Academic  Year  1943-1944 
Summer  Quarter  June  28 

Fall  Quarter  October  4 

Winter  Quarter  December  27 

Spring  Quarter  March  20 

A  Two- Year  Program  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  MS. 
18  Somerset  Street  Boston, 


CARNEGIE  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

Department  of  Social  Work 

Two  Year  Graduate  Professional  Curriculum— Specialin- 
tion  in  Case  Work,  Group  Work,  Administration, 
Community  Relations  and  Research. 

Undergraduate  Preprofessional  Curriculum — Prepares  fc 
graduate  study  and  for  War-Time  positions  of  • 
Junior  Professional  Grade. 

Registration:  August  26  and  27,  1943 
Address  inquiries  to: 

Mr*.  Mary  Clarke  Burnett 

Head,  Department  of  Social  Work 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC,) 
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SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 


GRADUATE  SEMINARS 
August   2   to    14,    1943 


UJVANCED    CASE    WORK,    DISCUSSING    THE 
APPLICATION  OF  PSYCHOANALYTIC  THEORY 
"O  SOCIAL  CASE  WORK. 
)r.   Robert  Watlder  and  Miss  Beatrice  H.   H'ajdvk 

SYCHIATRY   AS   APPLIED  TO   PROBLEMS  OF 

UPERVISION. 

|>r.   Temple  Burling  and  Miss  Beatrice  H.   Wajdyk. 

HILD  WELFARE. 

fr.   Robert   Watlder  and   Mrs.   Henrietta  L.   Gordon. 


For  further  information  write  to 

WE  DIRECTOR  COLLEGE  HALL  8 

Northampton,  Maiuchiuett* 


THE  NORTH  CAROLINA 
:OLLEGE  FOR  NEGROES 

ANNOUNCES  ACCELERATED  COURSES 
I;LIBRARY  SCIENCE 

The  demand  for  trained  librarians  is  greater  than  the 
supply. 

fcHOME  ECONOMICS 

Teachers  and  Dietitians  are  needed  now  and  will  be 
needed  after  the  war. 

^-COMMERCE,    ACCOUNTING,    ADMINIS- 
TRATION AND  PERSONNEL 

The  demand  for  trained  people  in  these  fields  i*  far 
greater  than  the  supply. 


Young  women  will  find  that  Law  will  be  an  inviting 
field  for  them  especially  after  the  war  if  over. 

Strong     undergraduate     and 
graduate  courses  in  all  fields. 

stration  in  any  field  is  open  to  men  and  women. 

Summer  School  starts  June  7,  1943 
The  Fall  term  starts  September  15,  1943 
pplication  may  be  made  now  for  either  term. 

urther  information  addreis: 

James  E.  Shepard,  President 
N.  C.  College  for  Negoes 
Durham,  North  Carolina 


Spring  Courses 

BERTRAND  RUSSELL 

Philosophy  in  the  Twentieth  Century 

WEDNESDAYS  8  P.  M. 

Apr.   14  Henri  BERGSON  I    May    9   DIALECTICAL  MATERIALISM 


May  12  John  DEWEY 

MAY   19  Berlrand  RUSSELL 


Apr.  21   G«ow  SANTAYANA 
Apr.  28  William  JAMES 

Fee:  13.90  for  eouru.     75c  (Inglt  admlulon 

LABOR,  THE  WAR,  AND  1944 

A  series  of  lectures  on  labor's  foreign  and  domestic 

problems. 

Tuesdays  8:30,  beginning  April  27. 

JULIUS  MANSON,  chairman  and  discussion  leader. 

RUSSIAN  LANGUAGE 

Two  conversational  courses. 
Elementary:  Thurs.  7,  beginning  April  IS. 
Advanced:  Tues.  7,  beginning  April  13. 
ELIAS  TARTAK 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

How  to  say  what  you  mean  and  make  it  understood. 
Thurs.  8:30  beginning  April  15. 
AUGUST  CLAESSENS. 

FUNDAMENTALS  OF  SOCIALISM 

Will    help   you    understand    the    differences   between 
'National    Socialism',    'Communist    Socialism'    and 
Democratic  Socialism. 
Thursdays  8:30  P.M.  beginning  April  15. 
ALGERNON   LEE  and  AUGUST  CLAESSENS. 

Write  for  detailed  Bulletin  S 


Rand  School 


7     East      15th     St. 
ALgonquin    4-3094 


THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

COLUMBIA   UNIVERSITY 

The  curriculum  of  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work  consists  of  a  combination  of  courses,  re- 
search, and  field  work  in  social  agencies  involved 
both  directly  and  indirectly  in  the  war  effort.  The 
normal  program  covers  six  quarters  or  eighteen 
months  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Sci- 
ence. Since  a  Summer  quarter  has  for  years  been 
an  integral  part  of  the  School  program,  further  ac- 
celeration has  not  seemed  possible. 

Two-week  institutes  focused  on  problems  of  social- 
work  practice  in  war-time  are  being  offered  in  the 
summer  for  experienced  or  volunteer  social  workers. 

Application  date  for  Fall  Quarter — June  2,  1943. 
Fall  Quarter,  October  1 -December  23,  1943. 

Catalogues  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 

122  East  22nd  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

1943  Summer  Program 

in 
Two  Terms 

June  14  —  August  7 
August  10  —  September  25 

Open  to  Beginning  Students 
and  Experienced  Workers 


Special  Courses  in  Wartime 
Group  Work  and  Recreation 

June  21  —  August  7 


For  full  information  write 

Admissions  Office 

2117  Adelbert  Road 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


WILEY     COLLEGE 

MARSHALL,   TEXAS 

THE  STEP  FROM  WAR  TO  WORK— full  time 
and  permanent — is  one  that  will  brook  no  selfish  or 
prejudiced  ambitions  against  class,  group  or  race. 
Honesty  of  purpose,  grounded  in  general  human 
welfare  and  sustained  by  a  continuous  willingness 
to  sacrifice  something  personal  and  vital  to  the 
highest  common  good  is  the  only  way  and  the 
smallest  price  to  the  goal.  WILEY  COLLEGE 
rededicates  its  energies  and  influence  to  the  attain- 
ment of  this  goal,  at  home  as  well  as  abroad. 

E.  C.  McLeod,  President 
Marshall,  Texas 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

PREPARATION     FOR     WAR-TIME 
AND    POST-WAR    SOCIAL   WORK 

By  acceleration,  the  complete  professional  training  may 
be  obtained  in  15  months. 

Beginning  students  may  enter  on  May  24,  1943. 
WORK-STUDY  PROGRAM 

For  practicing  social  workers  who  have  not  the  profes- 
sional degree. 

Public  welfare  workers,  child  welfare  workers,  and 
others  who  have  an  opportunity  for  part-time  study  or 
who  are  allowed  educational  leave  may  begin  their  pro- 
gram on  May  24. 

For  information  and  catalogue,  apply  to 

Richard  K.  Conant,  Dean 
84  Exeter  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


GAMMON 

THEOLOGICAL        I 
SEMINARY  I 

ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 

The  outstanding  Negro  Theological  Seminary  in 

America  for  the  training  of  ministers 

and  other  Christian  workers 

COURSES  OF  STUDY 

1.  Those  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinit 
and  open  to  college  graduates. 

2.  Those  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Religioi 
Education,  and  open  to  women  who  have  had  at  let' 
two  years  of   college  training,  and  who  desire  to  1 
trained  for  Christian  Service. 

3.  The  Department  of  Missions  provides  training  for  m( 
and  women  for  service  in  the  Foreign  Missionary  Fiel 

For  further  information  write: 

PRESIDENT  WILLIS  J.  KING 

Gammon  Theological  Seminary 

Atlanta,  Georgia 


THE  INSTITUTE  OF  LIVING 

Formerly  styled 

The  Neuro-Psychiatric  Institute 
of  the  Hartford  Retreat 

Interesting  opportunity  is  available  to 
women  and  men  with  an  interest  in  soci- 
ology and  psychology.  The  training  and 
practical  experience  gained  here  is  a  val- 
uable preparation  for  post-war  time  whe 
the  great  work  of  reconstruction  and  so- 
cial rehabilitation  will  require  many  work- 
ers experienced  in  this  specialized  field  of 
psychological  medicine. 

Complete  maintenance  is  furnished,  plus 
$50  or  $60  a  month  while  learning  and 
gaining  experience  with  salary  increases 
and  promotional  opportunities. 

Send  for  booklet  and  information  to 

General  Director  of  Nursing 

The  Institute  of  Living 
200  Retreat  Avenue,  Hartford,  Conn. 


(In  answering  advertisements  please 
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Recreation 
is  a  serious 
BUSINESS 

by  L.  B.  1C  ELY,  President 
Wilson  Sporting  Goods  Co. 

'tulcr  the  strain  of  war,  physical  fitness  is  more  than 
•M.T  important  to  every  industry  and  to  every  individual. 
Recreation,  like  every  other  aspect  of  American  life, 
must  assume  its  proper  place  in  the  war  effort  and 
•nust  be  organized  solely  on  the  basis  of  its  contribu- 
ion  to  the  war  effort. 

WAR   IS  CALLOUS   TO   PHYSICAL   DEFICIENCY 

Neither  the  medical  facilities  nor  industrial  time  are 

my  longer  available  for  the  pampering  of  physical 

leficiency  in  this  life  and  death  struggle  of  our  nation. 

And  so  closely  drawn  is  the  battle,  so  vast  the  ground 


to  be  regained,  that  the  morale  that  is  based  upon 
physical  health  must  be  strengthened  so  that  it  re- 
covers staunchly  from  the  set-backs  that  are  inevitable 
on  the  long  road  to  victory. 

THE  WILL  TO   WORK  AND  THE  WILL   TO  WIN 

Only  through  physical  fitness  that  engenders  an  in- 
vincible will  to  work  and  will  to  win  can  we  turn 
our  material  and  economic  advantages  into  effective 
weapons  for  our  armed  forces  to  hurl  at  the  enemy  in 
devastating  volume. 

The  will  to  work  must  be  strengthened  through  bal- 
ancing recreational  activities.  The  will  to  win  must  be 
built  till  it  towers  over  every  obstacle. 

Both  management  and  labor  have  manifested  a 
recognition  of  their  responsibilities  to  the  members  of 
their  industrial  communities  and  to  the  nation  at  war. 

INITIATIVE  WELCOME   FROM  ANY  SOURCE 

Initiative  from  any  source  will  find  advisory  and  co- 
operative facilities  ready  and  waiting.  For  those  in 
responsible  positions  who  have  still  to  establish  a 
basic  Industrial  Recreation  Program  in  any  plant, 
technical  guidance  is 
available  in  convenient 
form.  If  you  care  to  have 
such  material,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  have  you  address 
your  request  to  me  at 
the  Chicago  office  of 
Wilson  Sporting  Goods 
Co.,  2037  N.  Campbell 
Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


It's  Wilson  Today  in 
Sports  Equipment 


Investment  in  Tomorrow 


All  during  the  tedious  journey  by  boat  and 
wagon  from  Ohio,  the  Fletchers  treasured  a 
little  bag  of  black  walnuts. 

John  Fletcher  dropped  them  in  the  rich 
soil  of  his  new  homesteaded  land  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Minnesota  river.  Long  be- 
fore the  saplings  that  sprouted  from  these 
strange  seeds  came  slowly  into  bearing,  the 
man  who  planted  them  was  dead — another 
John  Fletcher,  a  son,  gathered  the  first  crop. 

But  the  heaviest  yield  was  still  to  come. 
This  fall,  grandson  John  Fletcher  III  har- 
vested and  sold  a  hundred  bushels  of  black 
walnuts  from  the  towering  trees  that  came 


out  of  Ohio  as  a  handful  of  seeds  82  years  ago. 

Would  you  build  a  heritage  for  your  chil- 
dren? Then  plant  your  tree  in  a  free  country, 
where  a  man  is  master  of  his  own  fate,  where 
individual  rights  and  privileges  are  written  so 
all  can  understand,  where  plans  can  be  based 
on  freedoms  that  are  guaranteed.  Guaranteed 
by  yourself. 

The  freedoms  that  have  made  America 
great  breathe  vigorous  life  into  everything 
her  citizens  do  today.  For  us  at  General  Mills, 
they  inspire  all  our  pioneering  in  manufac- 
ture, all  our  research  in  foods  and  vitamins, 
all  our  plans  for  the  future.  To  guard  them, 
we  pledge  our  tireless  vigilance. 


GENERAL    MILLS,    INC. 


URVEY 


jUNE    1943 
4     M  30  cents 


GRAPHIC 

IGAZINE       OF       SOCIAL        INTERPRETATION 


Men  for  the  Farm  by  Paul  H.  Land  is 

Province  in  Ecuador 

Curtain-Raiser  in  Rehabilitation  by  John  M.  Clark 

What  Makes  Wartime  Morale  by  Max  Lerner 
The  End  of  Industrial  Homework  by  Mary  Bartlett  Dahl 


that  illumine  the  American  wflY^ 

Carey  McWilliams 

BROTHERS  UNDER  THE  SKIN 

The  author  of  FACTORIES  IN  THE  FIELD  discusses  the  status  of  our  minorities  and  outlines 
a  program  for  solving  the  problems  they  present.  "This  book  will  come  as  a  shock  to  white 
American  readers." — Pearl  Buck,  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune  Book  Review.  "Could  hardly  be 
more  timely." — Lewis  Gannett.  "A  good  way  to  begin  is  for  everyone  who  can  read  to 
read  BROTHERS  UNDER  THE  SKIN  . . .  Mr.  McWilliams'  'Outline  for  action'  might  make 
us  practical  idealists  in  a  true  democracy." —  Boston  Herald.  $3.00 


Alice  Hamilton,  M.  D. 

EXPLORING 

THE  DANGEROUS 

TRADES 

The  human,  indignant  autobiography  of  a  woman 
doctor  fighting  the  occupational  diseases  which  have 
poisoned  American  industry.  "Lit  with  humor  and 
thoughtful  understanding  ...  clarity  of  mind, 
warmth  of  heart,  courage,  friendliness  and  enjoy- 
ment."— Mary  Ross,  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune.  "The 
noble  lines  on  which  she  has  always  worked  are  to  be 
felt  in  every  chapter  of  her  autobiography.  "-Muriel 
Rukeyser,  N.  Y.  Times  Book  Review.  "Clear,  com- 
passionate, dispassionate  . . .  objective  realism  that 
challenges  the  thought  of  the  reader." — Boston 
Globe.  An  Atlantic  Monthly  Press  Book.  $3.00 

Max  Lerner 

THE  MIND  AND  FAITH  OF 

JUSTICE  HOLMES 

The  first  comprehensive  collection  of  speeches, 
essays,  letters  and  judicial  opinions  of  the  great 
jurist  and  humanitarian  -  "perhaps  the  best- 
rounded  mind  and  personality  America  has  pro- 
duced"—  selected  and  edited,  with  introduction 
and  commentary,  by  the  distinguished  Professor  of 
Government  at  Williams  College,  himself  an  out- 
standing scholar  and  political  writer.  S^.OO 
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LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO.      •      BOSTON 


OF  A  NATION 
AT  WAR 


TO  AMERICANS  .  .  .  ESPECIALLY  THE  YOUNGER 
AMERICANS...  PLAYING  ACTIVE  GAMES  IS 
A  NORMAL  PART  OF  LIFE  . . .  THIS  NATURAL 
SOURCE  OF  HEALTHFUL  EXERCISE  AND  ENJOY- 
MENT BECOMES  TODAY  A  SERIOUS  ESSENTIAL 
IN  THE  NATION'S  WAR  PROGRAM  ...  AN 
ASSURANCE  THAT  NATIONAL  HEALTH  AND 
WORKING  EFFICIENCY  WILL  NOT  FALL  SHORT 
OF  THE  NATION'S  VITAL  REQUIREMENTS. 


As  we  approach  the  crucial  stages  of  America's 
participation  in  the  war,  the  pace  of  induction 
into  the  service  is  naturally  being  accelerated. 
Only  men  in  prime  physical  condition  can  do 
a  job  with  the  Marines.  Only  men  supremely 
fit  can  fight  with  the  Rangers,  or  meet  the 
rigorous  physical  demands  of  service  at  sea 
and  in  the  air.  +  +  + 

Sports  in  schools  and  colleges  are  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  pre-military  prepa- 
ration. *  *  * 

As  more  and  more  of  our  younger  men  are 
called  into  the  armed  forces,  older  men  must 
have  the  opportunity  to  fit  themselves  physi- 
cally to  take  their  places  in  the  ranks  of 
production.  ^  ^  ^ 

Executives,  too,  directing  war  industries, 
must  keep  physically  fit  to  handle  their 
enormously  increased  responsibilities. 

*      *      * 

To  help  the  United  States  Government  in  its 
physical  fitness  program,  and  to  encourage 
wider  voluntary  participation  in  sports 
throughout  the  country,  Wilson  Sporting 
Goods  Co.  is  contacting  millions  of  people 
with  messages  on  physical  training  in  leading 
magazines.  *  *  * 

Part  of  this  campaign  is  devoted  also  to 
encouraging  the  conservation  of  existing 
sports  equipment,  that  the  allotment  of 
materials  for  the  manufacture  of  new 
sports  equipment  essential  to  the  war 
effort  may  be  kept  at  a  minimum.  Mod- 
erate allotments  of  such  materials  will  be 
req  uired  to  sustain  sports  activities  essen- 
tial to  the  maintenance  of  our  fighting 
fronts  and  our  production  lines. 


Prtutlent 


Wfl*on  Sporting  Goods  Co..  an</  Wilton  Athletic  Goods 
Mfg.  Co..  Inc..  Chicago.  New  York  and  other  leading  cltiea 


IT'S  U)UWn  TODAY 

IN   SPORTS   EQUIPMENT 


NEW  HARPER  BOOKS 


THE   NEGRO'S    SHARE 

A  Study  of  Income,  Consumption,  Housing 
and  Public  Assistance 

By  Richard  Sterner 

Till.  U  the  third  volume  to  be  published  In  Ihe  Negro  IB 
American  Ufe  Serle*,  *pouored  bjr  the  Carneile  Corporation. 
In  ihU  rolume  vlt.,1  data  heretofor  burled  In  Important  «o«lo- 
Inglr-al  research  project*  pin*  much  new  material  have  been 
brought  together  to  provide  a  definitive  and  revealing  picture 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  Negro  eharee  In  the  American 
•tandard  of  Hvlng.  Everyone  concerned  v/llh  the  growing  prob- 
lem* of  racial  antagonism  and  democratic  way*  of  dealing 
with  them  I*  lure  to  find  thl*  eihautllva,  und  constructive  e»n- 
tribullon  lndl*pen*able. 

ECONOMIC   FREEDOM 

A  Democratic  Program 


By  Charles  E.  Noyes 


ThU 
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(llMu-tMioa  of  the  economic  difficult!**  and  Irn.lonrlc,  In 
oimtry  U  keyed  to  the  thene  of  bow  personal  freedom 
By-tern  of  truly  free  entcrprtM  can  be  most  fully  •-- 
The  Influence*  of  the  war,  of  war  financing,  of  govern. 
control  of  induatry,  of  public  planning,  to  the  future  of 
conomic  system  are  considered  in  a  novel  and  eonstruetlve 
The  author  outline*  In  a  helpful  way  the  precise  areas  of 
tnir  conflict  and  tentlon  which  must  be  met  by  political 
conomic  measures  In  the  near  future  If  economic  freedom 
be  pre«erved.  $2.50 


way. 
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CONSUMERS   IN   WARTIME 

By  Leland  J.  Cordon 

Professor  of  Economics,  Denison  University  and 
a  Director  of  Consumers  Union  of  the  U.  5.  A. 

Here  1*  a  timely  family  guide  to  the  difficulties  every  con- 
sumer faces  In  wartime.  Problems  of  the  quantity  ami  quality 
of  needed  goods,  of  rationing,  of  intelligent  purchasing  under 
present  conditions,  are  here  faced  realistically  and  helpfully. 
Women  householders  will  find  that  a  reading  of  ibis  volume 
can  save  them  time,  money  and  exasperation  while  helping 
them  to  contribute  their  part  In  the  necessary  shlft*over  !• 
wartime  buying  and  consuming  methods.  SI.  75 

UNCLE  SAM  VERSUS  INFLATION 

By  Otto  H.  Ehrlich 

Here  In  eighty  Instructive  and  semi  -a  musing  cartoon-,  with  brief 
and  simple  supporting  text.  Is  portrayed  both  the  problem  of 
Inflation  and  the  ways  of  meeting  It.  In  a  manner  that  makes 
a  complicated  economic  rabjeet  easy  for  every  render  to  under- 
stand, the  entire  problem  of  Inflatton^-what  It  is.  how  it  Is 
caused,  why  it  Is  a  threat,  how  It  can  be  «.fT*«-t—  i-  vividly 
presented  for  the  guidance  of  every  citizen  who  wants  to  know 
what  methods  he  should  support  to  prevent  hi*  buying  dollar 
from  loB.Kg  Us  purchasing  value.  $2.OO 

COURAGE  FOR  CRISIS 

By  Bonaro  W.  Overstreet 

In  previous  volumes  Mrs.  Overstreet  has  demonstrated  her 
unusual  skill  in  showing  how  the  simple  and  homely  experience* 
of  life  can  be  pointed  toward  lessons  of  personal  confidence 
and  courage  In  these  trying  times.  This  volume  will  give  • 
ilft  to  the  spirit  of  everyone  who  wants  practical  guidance  on 
restoring  self-confidence,  on  how  to  discover  our  personal  stake 
In  the  world's  future,  on  how  to  offset  lonllness  and  personal 
loss.  Her  message  Is  optimistic  and  timely  and  a  refreshing 
tonic  to  all  In  need  of  an  understanding  and  helping  hand. 

81.  SO 


HISTORY  OF  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

By  John  M.  Brewer  and  Others 

Now  Reduced  from  #4.00  to  $3.00 


Order  then  books  from  your  bookstore  or  direct  from 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  49  East  33rd  St.,  New  York,  3,  N.  Y. 
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"Just  getting  the  wire  laid  was  a  tough  problem.   Keeping  it  intact  in  bombings. 

shellings  and  adverse  weather  is  a  twenty-four-hour  proposition.  .  .  .  If  ire  repair 

crews  are  made  up  of  four  men.    Three  stand  guard  while  the  other  works.' 

(From  story  by  Sgt.  James  W.  Burlbut,  Marine  Corps  Combat  Correspondent) 


Telephone  Exchange  on   Guadalcanal 


Marine  communications  men  built  it  under 
fire.  And  it  has  been  kept  built.  The 
"Guadalcanal  Tel  &  Tel'"  covers  well  over  a 
thousand  miles  of  wire. 

That  is  where  some  of  your  telephone  mate- 
rial went.  It's  fighting  on  other  fronts,  too. 
We're  getting  along  with  less  here  so  they 
can  have  more  over  there. 


Telephone  lines  are  life-lines  and  produc- 
tion lines  in  a  war.  Thanks  for  helping  to 
keep  the  Long  Distance  wires  open  for  vital 
calls  to  war-busy  centers. 


H   IK   CALLS  COME  FMRST 


BELL    TELEPHONE     SYSTEM 


The  Gist  of  It 


SIWM'VPFR     MSN     ON     THE     WASHINGTON 

it,  John   M.  Clark   was  awarded  a   Nic- 

n  Fellowship  in    ll'3S   which  gave  him 

xirtiMiity     to     study     Latin      American 

tcri.il   for  a  year  at  Harvard.  l.ater  the 

crnat  ional    Labour    Office    sent    him    to 

rica.  He  joined  the  Office  of  the 

>rdinator    of   Inter-American    Affairs    in 

ttmbcr  1940.  His  description  of  what  is 

ig  dune  to  put  a  province  on  its  feet, 

jives  a  crystal-clear  idea  of  genu- 

rch.iliilii;itiun  work. 

x  LERNER  HAS  GREAT  INFLUENCE  AS 
her.  writer,  and  lecturer.  After  two  years 
n  editor  of  The  Nation,  he  became  pro- 
or  of  political  science  at  Williams  Col- 
on leave  of  absence,  Mr.  Lcrner 
issittant  to  the  publisher  and  editorial 
•cr  mi  I'M.  His  stimulating  article  on 
e  250  is  the  heart  of  a  speech  given  at 
;is  meeting  of  the  National  Con- 
ncc  of  Social  Work  in  April. 

DIRECTOR    OF    WOMEN    AND    CHILDREN     IN 

Rhode    Island   Department    of   Labor, 
Kartlett  Dahl  administered  the  state 
ibilion    of    homework    in    the    jewelry 
apparel  industries  and  encountered  the 
of  enforcing  child  labor,   wage 
laws  in  industries  where  home- 
not    prohibited.    Today   she    is 
the  Division  of  Labor  Standards, 
rtment  of  Labor.  Page  252. 

NT  SEVEN   YEARS,   AS  DEAN   OF   THE 

uatc  School  and  head  of  the  Division 
ural  Sociology  at  the  State  College  of 
}n,   Paul   H.   Landis   has   studied 
farm  labor  in  the  western  states, 
i  leave  of  absence,  he  has  recently  been 
kged    in    planning    and    administering 
•crams  for  recruiting,  training,  and  plac- 
•  farm  labor.  Page  256. 

f  'AS  GRACE  NAISMITH'S  DEEP  INTEREST  IN 

•:rnal   health   that  led   her  to   visit  the 

•i  control  clinic  at  a  migrant  labor  camp 

WJl  she  describes  on  page  260.  Mrs.  Nai- 

'h  is  an  associate  editor  of  the  Reader's 


KATONA,   WHO   ON    PAGE   262    DE- 
an    interesting    mural    project    on 
I  h  he  and  his  artist  wife  are  at  work,  is 
e.  of  the  department  of  political  science 
ort  H.ivs  Kansas  State  College. 

rto  Rico's  Socialist  Party 

crHk  F.DITOR:  Marjoric  R.  Clark's  ex- 
nt  study  of  the  Puerto  Rican  situation 
ie  December  Survey  Graphic  made  fre- 
it  reference  to  the  so-called  Socialist 
i  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  leader,  the 
csentative  in  Washington,  Bolivar 

'j;  tl . 

•st  for  the  sake  of  the  record,  I  should 
to  make  note  of  the  fact  that  the  Puerto 
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Rican  Socialist  Party,  which  had  a  most 
honorable  beginning  and  infancy,  dis- 
affiliated  with  the  Socialist  Party  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Twenties,  I  think  in 
1924.  It  has  since  had  no  connection  with 
the  American  Socialist  Party  or,  as  far  as 
I  know,  with  any  international  organiza- 
tion of  socialists.  It  has  unfortunately  gone 
steadily  to  the  right. 

A  revolt  of  younger  members  of  the  party 
in  favor  of  a  different  stand  a  few  years 
ago  was  defeated.  The  American  Socialist 
Party  does  not  support  the  Socialist  Party 
of  Puerto  Rico  in  the  attitude  which  Miss 
Clark  describes  and  criticizes. 
Neu>  Yorl(  NORMAN  THOMAS 

Re  "Sick  Men  Can't  Fight" 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  read  Kathryn  Close's 
article  in  your  March  issue.  Will  we  solve 
the  problem  of  venereal  disease  by  wiping 
out  "illegal  houses"? 

We  must  look  squarely  at  our  problem. 
The  men  in  our  armed  forces  are  strong, 
healthy  and  virile;  many  of  them  are  mar- 
ried. They  have  been  withdrawn  from 
normal  civilian  living  and  are  confined  to 


the  company  of  men,  put  on  hard  physical 
work,  and  given  good  food.  Despite  all 
suggestion,  our  soldiers  cannot  quell  the 
powerful  sex  urge,  and  they  yield  to  it. 
Many  feel  decreased  regard  for  danger, 
having  the  attitude  "I  may  not  come  back 
anyway." 

I  suggest  the  legalization  of  prostitutes 
with  health  control  of  both  seller  and  buyer. 
Compel  every  professional  prostitute  to 
have  a  dated  health  card.  Restrict  the  serv- 
ices of  these  licensed  women  to  a  soldier 
clientele. 

I  know  how  radical  such  a  plan  may 
seem  to  many  civilian  citizens.  But  wartime 
measures  are  justified,  if  they  bring  results. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  BARNETT  RUSSELL,  M.D. 

IT   WAS   BECAUSE  A   SYSTEM   OF   DATED   HEALTH 

cards  prcxluced  little  effect  on  army  rates 
of  venereal  disease  contracted  in  San  An- 
tonio that  the  city  closed  the  houses.  The 
spectacular  drop  in  rates  since  that  time 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  repression, 
accompanied  by  a  well-rounded  clinical  and 
case-finding  program,  can  be  effective. 

KATHRYN  CLOSE 
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EL    ORO,    ECUADOR'S   PROVINCE   NAMED    FOR   GOLD 
Here  the  United  States  is  lending  a  neighborly  hand  in  restoring  a  land  ravaged  by  war  and  economics 
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Curtain -Raiser  in  Rehabilitation 


by  JOHN   M.  CLARK 


North  Africa  now  becomes  the  first  great  stage  for  grappling  with  the 
wreckage  of  conquest.  But  two  summers  ago,  planes  and  machine  guns  in 
a  South  American  war  devastated  an  ancient  area  west  of  the  Andes.  And 
for  over  a  year,  as  40,000  refugees  have  streamed  back  to  their  homes, 
the  United  States  and  Ecuador — engineers,  agronomists,  public  health  and 
welfare  technicians — have  joined  in  a  program  of  recovery-plus: — by  the 
director  of  the  Emergency  Rehabilitation  Division,  Office  of  the  Co- 
ordinator of  Inter-American  Affairs. 


IAJR  OF  PRACTICAL  GOOD  NEIGHBORS  ARE  TRYING  our  A 
lula  in  South  America  which  may  be  useful  to  those 
have  the  job  of  rehabilitating  rural  areas  in 
Africa,  Asia,  and  elsewhere  around  the  postwar 
The  neighbors  are  Ecuador  and  the  United  States; 
Iplace,  El  Oro. 

|he  El  Oro  project  began  a  year  ago  under  the  direction 
Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs.  Recently 
by  war  and  more  deeply  by  economics,  the 
of  El  Oro  was  beyond  the  ability  of  Ecuador  to 
Jectively.  Shortages  of  both  men  and  materials 
Juse  of  the  World  War  have  made  it  no  simple  task 
Ihc  United  States.  Doctors,  engineers,  and  such  tech- 
II  personnel  are  hard  to  come  by  today;  scarcely  more 
liable  are  pipe,  rails,  plows,  dredges,  and  hospital 
[pment. 

ath  to  divert  anything  from  the  war  effort,  the  El 
lission  has  held  its  requisitions  on  Washington  to  a 
urn.  And  in  spite  of  handicaps,  the  program  is 
results  which  should  last  considerably  beyond 
fall  when  the  North  Americans  involved  are  sched- 
to  return  to  the  United  States. 

IS  A  LITTLE  COUNTRY  WHICH  REACHES  OUT  INTO  THE 

Sc  on  the  western  bulge  of  South  America.   As  its 
le  indicates,  it  stands  on  the  equatorial  line,  blows  cold 


in  its  mountains  and  hot  on  its  plains.  Rich  in  Andean 
scenery  and  fruit-growing  coasts,  it  is  poor  in  such  quick- 
cash  resources  as  the  oil  of  Venezuela,  the  copper  of  Peru, 
the  tin  of  Bolivia. 

Situated  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  Ecuador  is  El 
Oro.  Between  the  mangrove  swamps'of  the  coast  and  the 
occidental  Andes,  it  spreads  out  in  a  flat  plain.  This  in- 
habited portion  comprises  about  half  of  the  province's 
5,600  square  kilometers.  Its  population  is  mestizo,  a  cross 
of  Indian  and  Spanish.  Pizarro,  hunting  for  the  gold  of 
the  Incas,  first  landed  on  the  coastal  islands  four  centuries 
ago. 

The  soil  is  rich.  It  produces  bananas  and  excellent  cocoa, 
but  the  loss  of  El  Oro's  world  market  years  ago  re-con- 
signed its  people  to  a  poverty  which  contrasts  ironically 
with  a  province  named  for  gold.  Its  gateway  and  wharf 
is  Puerto  Bolivar,  capable  of  receiving  ocean  steamers. 
But  Puerto  Bolivar  is  undeveloped,  with  cane  houses 
planted  on  stilts.  • 

What  brought  this  remote,  little-known  province  into 
hemisphere  significance  is  the  fact  that  El  Oro  lies  on  the 
long-undefined  border  with  Peru.  The  two  nations  dis- 
puted their  frontier  for  125  years  without  decision.  In 
July  1941,  the  quarrel  flared  into  armed  conflict.  The  bulk 
of  40,000  Orenses  (as  the  people  of  El  Oro  are  called) 
fled  to  the  mountains  or  (Continued  on  page  248) 
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Restoring  a 
Waste  Land 


The  activities  of  relief  and  long-ran 
rehabilitation  in  El  Oro  so  impress 
one  Orense  that  he  wanted  to  km 
how  he  could  buy  stock  in  this  floi 
ishing  enterprise.  He  learned  that  I 
as  one  of  the  forty  thousand  inha 
tants  of  the  province,  was  already 
full-fledged  stockholder. 


Towns    are    being    rebuilt.     The    bamboo    houses    were    burned    during    the    invasion 


Since   sickness   afflicts   eight    out   of  ten   Orenses,  hospital  care  and  medical  supplies  are  provided 


Improved    agriculture    and    a    cottage    industry    are    being    developed   for   a    people   whose   average  daily   income  was  25  cents 


Fir*   steps  in   relief:  cooking  pots,   axes,   shovels  and   machetes,  food  and  canned  milk,  quinine,  and  vaccines 


Two  countries  build  a  better  future  for  these  children 


(continued  from  page  245) 

toward   Guayaquil  and  the  towns  of  the   sierra   above. 

To  a  hemisphere  faced  by  attack  from  the  Axis  in  both 
its  oceans,  the  dispute  loomed  as  an  Achilles  heel.  This 
was  emphasized  after  the  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor,  which 
for  a  brief  moment  threatened  to  turn  the  Pacific  into  a 
Japanese  lake.  Ecuador  owns  the  Galapagos  Islands,  five 
hundred  miles  due  west  of  its  coast  in  the  Pacific.  Under 
the  circumstances,  Galapagos  became  a  potential  doorway 
for  the  Japanese  into  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

For  this  and  other  reasons,  the  border  dispute  was  very 
much  in  the  minds  of  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  Ameri- 
cas, meeting  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  January  1942.  They 
offered  their  services,  the  dispute  was  settled  and  joint 
frontier  commissions  are  still  at  work. 

First,  Immediate  Relief 

BY  MARCH  1942,  40,000  REFUGEE  ORENSES  WERE  CROWDING 
back  to  the  province  by  boat  and  mule.  They  had  been 
forced  to  sell  practically  all  possessions  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together,  notwithstanding  the  valiant  work  of  the 
government,  Red  Cross,  and  people  of  Ecuador,  who  built 
camps  for  children  in  the  highlands  and  attempted  other 
measures  of  relief.  The  refugees  returned  to  a  waste  land. 
Livestock,  tools,  and  food  supplies  were  gone;  the  outworn 
railway  and  power  systems  were  crippled;  typhoid,  dysen- 
tery, and  malaria  waited  in  the  polluted  rivers  that  pro- 
vided the  only  water  supply,  in  the  neglected  houses  and 
in  the  weed-choked  mosquito-breeding  streets. 

The  plight  of  the  Orenses  was  more  than  their  over- 
burdened government  could  cope  with  alone.  Implement- 
ing its  policy  of  inter-American  collaboration,  the  United 
States  offered  to  lend  a  hand;  the  offer  was  accepted.  A 
mission  was  promptly  dispatched,  headed  by  Charles 
O'Neill  of  the  coordinator's  staff.  Accompanying  him  was 
another  staff  officer,  Robert  Nichols,  an  agriculturist  with 
sub-tropical  experience,  and  Henry  Baker,  dean  of  disaster 
relief  organization  for  the  American  Red  Cross. 
.  The  first  job  was  immediate  relief.  Before  the  commis- 
sion left  Washington  it  got  off  a  substantial  air  shipment 
of  quinine,  vaccines,  sulfa  drugs,  and  other  medical  sup- 
plies to  the  stricken  area.  Food  stocks  were  almost  non- 
existent in  the  province  and  measures  had  to  be  taken 
promptly  to  meet  actual  and  widespread  hunger.  On 
arrival  in  Ecuador,  the  commissioners  bought  and  shipped 
from  Guayaquil  forty  tons  of  rice,  potatoes,  beans,  salt, 
sugar,  onions,  evaporated  milk,  and  lard,  assorted  and  in- 
dividually boxed  to  meet  the  needs  of  more  than  a 
thousand  families  of  eight  for  two  to  three  weeks.  Soap 
and  cooking  utensils  were  also  shipped  to  the  province, 
and  more  than  1,500  machetes,  shovels,  saws  and  axes. 

To  speed  the  distribution,  the  railway  workers  of  El 
Oro  broke  precedent  by  working  on  Easter  Sunday  from 
seven  in  the  morning  until  eleven  at  night,  with  the  full 
blessing  of  the  clergy.  Five  hundred  men  went  to  work 
promptly  as  sanitary  squads  in  all  the  towns  to  cut  brush 
and  clean  streets  as  a  check  to  the  omnipresent  malaria. 
Thus,  slowly,  the  wheels  of  the  province  were  set  turning 
again.  Given  half  a  hand,  Ecuador  fell  eagerly  to  the 
task  of  reviving  El  Oro. 

Getting  a  Rehabilitation  Program  Under  Way 

WlTH   FOOD   PROVIDED   FOR  THE    HUNGRY,    AND    MEDICINE    FOR 

the  sick,  attention  could  be  given  the  more  fundamental 
problem    of    rehabilitation.     Here    was    a    people    over- 
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whelmed  by  malnutrition,  intestinal  parasites,  malaria, 
and  other  tropical  diseases;  who  lived  in  split-bamboo 
houses  incapable  of  screening;  who  drank  water  lugged 
from  contaminated  rivers;  whose  hospitals  were  sagging 
frames  sometimes  lacking  even  a  clinical  thermometer; 
whose  main  roads  became  impassable  for  months  during 
the  rainy  season;  of  whom  one  third  above  the  age  of 
fourteen  could  not  read  or  write;  whose  average  income 
before  the  border  fighting  was  below  twenty-five  Ameri- 
can cents  a  day. 

This  was  the  slow  devastation  of  poverty,  rather  than 
war,  but  the  effects  were  not  unsimilar.  The  province, 
however,  is  potentially  rich  in  agricultural  land,  in  stands 
of  timber,  in  coastal  fisheries.  Once  it  had  exported  great 
quantities  of  first  class  golden  cocoa;  at  that  time  there 
were  ten  million  cocoa  trees  in  production.  Witchbroom 
disease  and  declining  world  prices  have  brought  that  down 
to  five  million  trees,  producing  at  a  reduced  rate.  Today, 
owing  partly  to  the  war  and  partly  to  the  rehabilitation 
program  which  has  brought  in  workers,  production 
figures  are  rising  and  augur  a  sounder  basic  economy  for 
El  Oro. 

To  repair  not  only  the  physical  damage  but  something 
of  the  long  disintegration  of  poverty  and  sickness,  the 
American  commission  drew  up  a  program  in  collaboratiot 
with  the  Ecuadoran  government.  It  has  three  principa 
sections — agriculture,  public  health,  public  works:  agri 
culture  to  feed  the  people  and  help  them  increase  theii 
earnings,  since  this  is  a  farming  province;  public  works  t( 
drain  swamps,  open  up  roads,  rebuild  towns,  keep  thi 
railroad  in  shape  and  improve  systems  for  water  supply 
sewage  and  garbage  disposal;  medicine  to  raise  the  stand 
ards  of  public  health  and  reduce  the  sickness  that  afflict 
eight  out  of  ten  Orenses. 

For  this  long-range  rehabilitation,  the  Office  of  the  Co 
ordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs  allotted  the  sum  o 
$500,000  and  through  its  Emergency  Rehabilitation  Divi 
sion  provided  the  technicians.  These  included:  Allen  Ed 
wards,  West  Pointer  who  organized  relief  of  the  Yellov 
River  flood  and  famine  of  1931-32  before  business  tool 
him  to  Latin  America;  John  Lassiter,  with  a  long  recon 
of  emergency  relief  service  sandwiched  into  twenty  year 
of  administrative  work  in  the  Caribbean;  Philip  Ovalh 
Colombia-born,  Columbia-trained  physician  who  fashione 
a  second  Gorgas  miracle  in  an  oil  camp  on  the  uppe 
Magdalena;  Lee  Hunsinger,  with  thirty  years  of  tropic 
experience  as  a  banana  engineer;  Gardner  Gantz  wh 
learned  his  practical  engineering  at  Cerro  de  Pasco,  Per 
and  Venezuela;  Angel  Sandoval,  Honduran-born  gradual 
of  New  Mexico's  agricultural  school  who  was  recruite 
from  the  Soil  Conservation  Service;  William  Howarc 
tropical  livestock  specialist;  Kalervo  Oberg,  anthropologi) 
who  moved  from  the  African  veldt  to  rural  economics  i 
the  southwestern  states;  Angela  McCutcheon,  social  worl 
er  of  Uruguayan  extraction  who  had  specialized  in  wor 
among  Spanish  speaking  groups  in  New  York  City 
Isabel  Needham  and  Helen  Freeman,  nurses  who  learne 
their  Spanish  and  a  great  deal  more  dealing  with  Spanis 
war  casualties,  the  former  with  the  American  Frienc 
Service  Committee.  The  list  is  incomplete  but  it  indicate 
the  type  of  men  and  women  who  are  forging  out  the  ne' 
bases  for  inter-American  accord.  Equally  important  1 
the  success  of  the  effort  are  the  cooperating  Ecuadc 
government  officers,  who  joined  their  colleagues  fror< 
the  United  States  in  calling  on  the  Pan  American  Sanitar 
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urcau  for  the  benefit  of  its  long  experience  in  improving 
ring  conditions  throughout  the  hemisphere. 
One  of  the  chief  goals  of  the  mission  has  been  to  train 
lose  who  must  carry  on  the  program  in  after  years, 
ounij  Ecuadorans  have  been  employed  wherever  possible 
combine  work  and  training.  Also,  the  program  has 
.•en  designed  to  make  as  little  demand  as  possible  for 
iportcd  mechanical  equipment.  It  was  felt  to  be  more 
nportant  that  local  people  gain  experience  and  do  the 
b  with  materials  at  hand  than  that  the  project  should 
ive  a  high  finish. 

jndarnentals  in  Agriculture 

HE   PROGRAM    COT   UNDER    WAY    IN   JULY.     BY    THE   END   OF 

•42  it  had  enlisted  the  services  of  these  Ecuadorans:  seven 

iginecring  students  whom   the  Guayaquil  and  Quito 

liversities    will    grant    a    year's    academic    credit,    six 

lysicians,  four  nurses,  and  an  orderly,  fourteen  agricul- 

ral  trainees,  and  thirty  general  apprentices.  The  labor 

lyroll  is  now  well  over  a  thousand  people,  who  are  paid 

a  scale  laid  down  by  the  Department  of  Labor  in  Quito. 

In  the  field  of  agriculture,  the  mission  has  set  out  with 

e  cooperation  of  the  Ecuadoran  government  to  diversify 

ops,  teach  subsistence  farming,  improve  bloodlines  of 

kcstock,  help  the   smallest   farmers  through   loans  and 

i:monstrations  of  modern  techniques.  The  mission  ac- 

•uired  a  seventy-five-acre  tract  for  a  demonstration  farm; 

i  model  acclimation  pavilion  and  poultry  house  have  al- 

i>een  built,  a  dairy  and  abattoir  are  under  way. 

winty-five  acres  of  the  farm  have  been  planted  with 

idder  crops.    Hotbeds  arc  producing  seedlings  for  dis- 

kbution  to  the  farmers.  Demonstration  gardens  have  been 

•tablished  throughout  the  province  to  promote  vegetable 

joduction.    Hundreds  of  small  loans,  up  to  $100  and 

rnerally  in  kind,  have  been  made  to  the  small  farmers 

trough  representative  committees.  They  are  repaying  in 

birds  for  eggs,  sucklings  for  sows. 
One  of  the  most  significant  agricultural  projects  is  the 
itroduction  of  a  fiber  industry,  for  whose  product  there 
i  considerable  demand  both  in  the  province  and  the  out- 
;le  world,  now  that  the  Philippines  have  been  cut  off  as 
^source.  A  ten-acre  tract  has  been  planted  as  a  provincial 
irsery;  stations  have  been  set  up  to  demonstrate  decor- 
ation of  the  fiber  and  its  processing  into  rope  and  sacks, 
d  promises  to  become  a  cottage  industry  of  considerable 
hportancc  to  the  little  farmer  as  well  as  the  local  in- 
ustrialist.  It  may  serve  to  keep  money  in  the  province 
>Jtd  become  a  profitable  export  commodity  as  well. 
:  Suitable  strains  of  blooded  cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry 
Jlive  been  brought  in  from  the  outside  to  repopulatc  the 
jjovince  with  livestock  and  improve  native  strains.  In  one 
«se  this  involved  a  sentimental  journey  for  the  mission's 
'l-estock  expert.  Five  years  before  he  had  taken  a  ship- 
lent  of  purebred  stock  from  Baltimore  to  Venezuela  for 
«strihution  to  experiment  stations  and  private  ranchers. 
Ue  recently  returned  to  Venezuela  to  hunt  down  the  later 
ffnerations  of  his  prize  animals,  now  thoroughly  ac- 
c mated  to  the  tropics.  At  the  last  report,  he  had  passed 
(trough  the  Canal  with  a  schooner-load  of  inter-Ameri- 
•inizcd  Brown  Swiss,  Ayrshires,  and  Duroc-Jerseys. 

ublic  Works  and  Health  Measures 

-HE  MOST  IMMEDIATE   JOB   IN  THE   PUBLIC  WORKS   PROGRAM 

"as  the  rehabilitation  of  Puerto  Bolivar,  gateway  of  the 
•rovince.    For  years  the  Pacific  had  eroded  most  of  its 


seawall,  had  taken  back  much  of  the  little  land  that  had 
been  wrested  from  the  ocean  to  make  a  mudflat  a  town. 
Today  the  seawall  stands  solid  again.  Along  the  water- 
front ten  thousand  square  meters  have  been  filled  in  with 
oyster  shells  brought  by  canoemen  from  surrounding  is- 
lands, another  three  thousand  square  meters  have  been 
completed  to  grade. 

At  one  time,  when  a  shortage  of  this  precious  filling 
material  threatened,  an  old  Indian  sunning  himself  on 
the  beach  mentioned  oyster  shell  mounds  in  the  swamps 
"taller  than  the  highest  tree."  At  first  this  was  dismissed 
as  an  old  man's  tale.  Subsequent  investigation  proved  his 
description  to  be  literally  correct.  Twenty  kilometers 
down  the  coast,  members  of  the  mission  found  the  re- 
mains of  a  pre-Inca  Indian  settlement  built  of  millions  of 
cubic  feet  of  oyster  shell,  enough  to  make  a  dozen  Puerto 
Bolivars.  The  find  has  been  called  to  the  attention  of 
archeologists  for  scientific  excavation. 

Sewage  disposal  projects,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  pit 
privies,  are  also  under  way.  Water  systems  are  being  over- 
hauled for  all  the  main  towns.  Simultaneously,  projects 
are  being  pushed  for  garbage  collection  and  disposal  sys- 
tems, drainage  and  mosquito  control  work,  repair  of  the 
rolling  stock  and  roadbed  of  the  railroad  system.  A  fund 
of  $25,000  has  been  allotted  to  the  government  for  recon- 
struction of  public  buildings.  Provincial  feeder-road  sites 
are  being  surveyed  and  the  mission  has  contributed  toward 
construction  of  a  trunk  highway  to  the  interior  which  will 
be  finished  by  the  end  of  the  year.  The  new  roads  will 
help  bring  out  crops  which  otherwise  rot  in  the  fields. 
The  public  works  program  includes  also  the  repair  of 
schools  and  hospitals  throughout  the  province. 

The  health  program  emphasizes  reorganization  and 
training.  The  hospital  at  Machala,  provincial  capital  and 
rail  junction,  is  being  built  up  as  a  medical  center  for  the 
entire  province.  It  will  provide  surgical,  obstetrical, 
pathological,  isolation,  and  training  services.  Since  the 
two  railroad  lines  offer  the  only  all-weather  transportation, 
railroad  ambulances  will  be  instituted  to  transport  surgical 
and  other  serious  cases  to  Machala.  Other  hospitals  and 
dispensaries  are  also  being  overhauled,  bed  capacity  is 
being  increased  from  114  to  224.  The  mission  has  brought 
from  Guayaquil  a  considerable  quantity  of  instruments, 
drugs,  ward  equipment,  and  kitchen  utensils.  Its  medical 
section  is  distributing  to  children  and  the  sick  several 
tons  of  powdered  milk,  which  recently  arrived  from  the 
United  States  as  a  stop-gap  until  El  Oro  again  has  suffi- 
cient milk-producing  cattle. 

To  multiply  and  prolong  the  effects  of  this  program, 
the  mission  is  establishing  training  facilities  in  the  hos- 
pitals where  Orenses  will  be  instructed  in  at  least  the 
fundamental  duties  of  nurses'  aides,  orderlies,  laboratory 
technicians,  pharmacists,  and  medical  social  workers.  In 
addition,  the  local  physicians  are  being  provided  with 
advanced  training  through  the  case  study  method. 

THIS,    IN    THE   MAIN,   IS   THE   PROGRAM   GOING    FORWARD   FOR 

the  rehabilitation  of  El  Oro,  though  it  includes  also  such 
projects  as  loans  for  small  business  and  the  furnishing  of 
materials  for  schools.  In  addition,  the  province  has  been 
provided  with  its  first  census  and  economic  survey. 
Needed  primarily  by  the  mission  for  its  programming, 
it  may  also  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  the  province  and 
surrounding  areas  to  record  vital  statistics  without  which 
(Continued  on  page  267) 
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What  Makes  Wartime  Morale 


by  MAX   LERNEl 

Is  the  nation's  morale  as  good  as  it  should  be  in  the  second  year  of  th 
war?  An  inspiring  appraisal  of  our  strength  and  weaknesses  by  the  authc 
of  "It  Is  Later  Than  You  Think." 


THE    QUESTION    OF    WHAT    MAKES    WARTIME    MORALE    IS    AN 

utterly  simple  one.  If  a  people  has  greatness  in  it,  it  will 
be  great  in  war  as  it  is  in  peace.  If  a  social  system  gives 
room  to  its  people  to  expand  economically,  if  the  whole 
intellectual  and  moral  climate  is  free  and  spacious  rather 
than  petty  and  fearful,  then  the  people  have  a  chance  for 
their  sense  of  greatness  to  operate. 

I  do  not  believe  that  America  lives  up  to  these  condi- 
tions. It  has  done  an  effective  job  in  organizing  its  in- 
dustrial and  military  resources  and  even  its  moral 
resources,  but  a  good  deal  remains  to  be  done.  There 
are  still  too  many  conditional  Americans  in  this  country 
— those  who  would  like  to  see  us  win  the  war  on  the  con- 
dition that  Russia  loses  it;  or  that  the  British  lose  it;  or 
that  the  Negroes  lose  it;  or  that  the  Jews  lose  it;  or  that 
the  New  Deal  loses  it;  and  above  all,  that  President 
Roosevelt  loses  it.  When  there  are  still  such  groups  of 
conditional  Americans  in  the  second  year  of  the  war,  the 
situation  is  not  one  of  healthy  morale. 

Kernels  of  Truth 

THE     BEGINNING     OF     WISDOM     IN     WARTIME     MORALE     IS     TO 

know  who  the  enemy  is  and  who  the  enemy  is  not.  The 
enemy  is  not  labor,  or  the  bureaucrats  in  Washington,  or 
the  Russians,  the  British,  or  President  Roosevelt.  The 
enemy  is  the  Nazis  who  have  to  be  killed  in  Europe  and 
the  Japanese  who  have  to  be  killed  in  the  Far  East — and 
the  business  of  killing  Nazis  and  Japanese  is  difficult  and 
arduous;  but  beyond  this  the  enemy  is  fascism  itself — 
fascism  as  a  principle  of  social  organization,  fascism  as  a 
structure  of  power,  fascism  as  a  view  of  life  and  a  way  of 
life. 

But  to  recognize  the  enemy  is  only  the  beginning  of 
wisdom.  Many  of  our  morale  doctors  go  about  feeling 
the  national  pulse  and  taking  the  national  temperature 
weekly,  almost  daily.  Morale  is  not  created  by  them.  Nor 
is  it  created  by  the  radio  morale  strategists  and  tacticians 
who  regard  the  public  mind  as  their  target  and  words  as 
their  weapons,  who  act  as  if  we  were  so  much  material  to 
be  manipulated  instead  of  a  mature  people  with  ideas, 
values,  passions,  and  beliefs.  Morale  is  not  created  by 
balancing  the  psychic  intensity  of  those  various  pressure 
groups,  nullifying  all  of  them  and  adding  them  up  10 
zero. 

Morale  is  nothing  less  than  the  quality  of  the  whole 
people- — its  sense  of  the  past,  its  grip  on  the  present,  and 
its  belief  in  the  future;  and  if  a  people  does  not  have  these 
qualities,  no  manipulating  of  opinion  is  going  to  produce 
them.  If  a  social  system  does  not  have  these  qualities, 
then  attempts  to  stimulate  hate  and  patriotism  will  ulti- 
mately serve  no  purpose. 

A  people  must  not  fool  itself,  and  its  leaders  must  not 
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fool  it  with  partial  diagnoses  of  what  is  wrong  and  wtl 
half  solutions.  Harold  Laski  scores  these  partial  diagnos 
in  a  new  book  of  his.  It  does  not  do  to  think  that  tl 
trouble  with  us  is  too  much  government  and  the  answ< 
therefore,  is  laissez  faire;  that  the  trouble  is  the  decay 
religious  belief,  and  the  answer  more  church-going;  th 
the  trouble  is  materialism,  and  the  answer  is  great 
spiritualism;  that  the  trouble  is  nationalism  and  nation 
feeling,  and  the  answer  the  creation  of  an  internution 
mind;  that  the  trouble  lies  in  ignorance  of  Americ; 
history  on  the  part  of  our  young  people,  and  the  answ 
in  teaching  more  factual  history. 

All  these  partial  diagnoses  and  solutions  are  inuclequa 
Though  there  is  a  kernel  of  truth  in  every  one  of  the; 
they  do  not  add  up  to  the  greatness  of  a  people.  Tr 
greatness  comes  only  when  a  people  has  suffered  and,  si' 
fering,  has  understood  and,  understanding,  has  demand 
a  share  in  the  shaping  of  its  destiny  nationally  and  inti 
nationally.  I  believe  that  the  American  people  have  the 
possibilities  today,  but  they  still  have  a  long  road  to  ; 
before  they  reach  maturity  as  a  people. 

They  still  do  not  understand,  for  example,  the  revO' 
tionary  character  of  the  era  we  live  in,  an  era  that  is  t 
watershed    over    which    flow   all    the    main    currents 
events  in  the  past  centuries.  They  still  do  not  understa 
how  the  great  shaping  of  events  of  the  past  few  decat 
have  been  events  that  looked  toward  a  future  in  whi 
economic  planning  is  merged  with  democratic  freedc 
and  that  in  turn  is  merged  with  world  peace.  They  st> 
have  not  had  elicited  from  them  the  greatness  which 
potentially  in  them. 

The  Greatest  Enemy 

ONE    REASON    FOR    THIS,    IT   SEEMS    TO    ME,    IS    THE    DOMINA* 

fear  that  runs  throughout  our  economic  ruling  classes  a  i 
affects  some  of  our  political  governing  groups.  Fear, 
my  mind,  is  more  a  key  to  what  is  wrong  with  wartii 
morale  than  any  other  single  quality— fear  of  soc 
change,  fear  of  the  revolutionary  era  in  which  we  live,  fi 
of  the  future. 

It  is  fear  that  blinds  men  to  the  realities  around  tr 
It  is  fear  that  causes  our  governing  groups  to  resent 
of  ability  and  stature.  It  is  fear  that  causes  them  to  cow 
before  men  of  vision,  and  it  is  fear  that  causes  them  to  fil 
safe  only  with  mediocrities.  It  is  fear,  for  example,  whi 
in  my  own  city  of  New  York  recently  caused  a  board  ' 
education  to  veto  the  appointment  of  a  director  of  ad 
education  because  his  past  experience  in  adult  educati 
had  been  with  labor  groups.  It  is  fear  that  causes  the  . 
of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  to  say  before  a 
mittee  of  Congress  that  he  will  no  longer  have  professa 
in  his  administration  and  will  replace  them  with  busine 
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n.  It  is  fear  which  causes  the  Dies  committee  to  aim  its 
t  inquisition  against  men  whose  only  sin  in  the 
t  has  been  that  they  have  identified  themselves  with 

•  e  movements. 

t  is  fear  that  causes  men  to  turn  away  from  examining 
ir  own  institutions,  that  makes  them  suppress  any 
initiation  of  institutions  by  others.  It  is  fear  that  finds 
ry  dissenting  idea  a  dangerous  thought.  It  was  fear 
ich,  tor  a  long  period  before  the  New  Deal,  kept  us 
m  taking  the  necessary  affirmative  steps  to  create  an 
anding  economy. 

t  was  fear  which  led  Chamberlain  and  Daladicr  and 
cr  leaders  of  the  western  democracies  to  sit  idly  by 
ile  Hitler  rose  to  power  and  while  the  Nazis  made  a 
at  world  imperialism — fear  that  the  destruction  of 
zi  power  might  possibly  lead  to  the  spread  of  the 
riet  idea,  or  even  to  the  spread  of  economic  democracy, 
s  fear  which  today  dominates  the  thinking  of  some  of 

leaders  in  the  State  Department, 
'ear  still  operates  within  the  American  mind,  is  still  the 
.nest  enemy  we  have.  Not  fear  of  the  Nazis,  Japanese, 
Italians.  Our  young  men  have  shown  magnificently 
t  they  have  within  them  the  courage  to  face  over- 
elming  odds,  if  necessary;  that  they  have  the  quality 
t  obliterates  fear  at  the  moment  of  action.  But  war 
curious  things  with  fears.  It  suppresses  and  supplants 
ny  of  them.  War  gives  men  a  new  sense  of  courage  as 
.cc  the  enemy  and  lifts  many  to  the  heights  of  the 
nut  while  it  challenges  us  to  rise  above  the  fears  of 
known,  it  still  may  leave  intact  the  fears  of  the  un- 
iwn. 

t  is  the  fears  of  the  unknown  which  are  the  greatest 
my  today.    Fears  of  what  will  happen  to  us  after  the 
rs  of  the  currents  of  thought  and  wind  of  opinion 
ill  sweep  over  the  world,  fears  of  the  underlying 
nilscs  in  ordinary  men  and  women  all  over  the  world, 
fears  of  the  unknown  make  us  what  we  are  today, 
not  wholly  a  great  people,  still  incapable  of  measuring 
to  our  potentialities. 

:  we  could  rid  ourselves  of  these  basic  fears  of  change 
)ur  social  system  and  our  international  system,  it  would 
an  a  vast  difference  in  the  attitude  that  we  have  toward 
ny  problems  in  wartime  America.  It  would  mean,  for 
mple,  a  more  generous  and  creative  treatment  of  our 
lority  groups,  our  Negroes  and  Jews  and  others.  What 
k  is  not  tolerance  but  a  sense  that  each  of  them  has 
*  Killing  creative  and  affirmative  to  contribute  to  the 
cam  of  American  life. 

were  not  dominated  by  fear,  we  would  have  a 

••terent  attitude  toxvard  labor.   We  would  see  that  labor 

i  group  that  menaces  our  institutions,  but  it  is  the 

«ff  out  of  which  our  national  greatness  must  be  built — 

1  labor  of  hand  and  brain,  unskilled  and  skilled  labor, 

F  labor  of  professional  and  managerial  groups. 

were  not  dominated  by  fear  we  would  have  today 
rnt  attitude  toward  our  administrative  agencies  and 
i  he  technicians  in  those  agencies,  whom  xve  speak 
ireaucrats.   We  would  see  that  every  organization 
"ureaucracy,  and  that  unless  we  are  able  to  equip 
•  ernment  xvith  genuine  technical  and  expert  ability, 
will  not  be  able  to  master  the  economic  chaos  of  the 
lure. 

fear  which  determines  today  our  attitude  toward 
vernmental  expenditures,  xvhich  makes  us  ask,  always, 
>v  much  it  will  cost  to  insure  security,  to  insure  full  em- 
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ployment,  instead  of  asking  what  will  be  added  to  the 
whole  strength  with  which  the  American  people  face  the 
future. 

It  is  fear  which,  today,  determines  our  attitude  toward 
our  social  agencies,  which  makes  us  think  that  every  ef- 
fort to  alleviate  the  impact  of  an  economic  system  upon 
the  underlying  population  represents  in  some  mysterious 
way  a  threat  to  the  future.  Here  are  realty  groups  and 
businessmen  appearing  before  tax  boards  to  argue  for  a  cut 
in  social  expenditures  and  in  educational  budgets,  as  if  the 
real  wealth  of  the  nation  did  not  consist  in  the  young 
people  whom  we  are  trying  to  bring  up  in  decency  and 
wholeness.  Recently  I  have  been  trying  as  an  editorial 
writer  in  New  York  to  follow  some  of  the  daily  events  in 
that  vast  city.  I  have  learned  that  there  are  no  arrange- 
ments during  wartime  for  taking  care  of  the  children  of 
mothers  in  industry,  simply  because  it  would  cost  the 
businessmen  too  much.  I  have  learned  that  it  is  possible 
for  a  big  city  to  express  its  sense  of  shock  and  nausea 
when  it  finds  out  that  girls  of  thirteen  and  fourteen  have 
been  organized  into  a  prostitution  ring  under  the  leader- 
ship of  a  girl  of  seventeen,  but  nevertheless  to  do  nothing 
to  increase  the  facilities  available  for  juvenile  courts,  slum 
clearance,  educational  institutions,  work  camps,  and  play 
camps. 

Four  Conditions  for  Morale 

I    THINK    WE    MIGHT    JUST    AS    WELL    UNDERSTAND   THAT    WE 

shall  have  neither  great  wartime  morale  nor  great  peace- 
time morale  unless  we  have  the  basic  conditions  for  them. 
Let  me  enumerate  those  conditions  briefly. 

First,  we  must  have  an  expanding  economy.  By  that  I 
mean  one  which  is  always  creating  more  national  income 
and  more  national  wealth,  which  keeps  jobs  and  employ- 
ment at  a  maximum,  which  thinks  in  terms  of  production 
for  use  and  not  in  terms  of  profit  alone.  We  have  an  ex- 
panding economy  in  wartime.  The  big  question  is 
whether  we  can  keep  and  extend  it  in  peacetime. 

Second,  we  must  have  an  affirmative  state,  a  state  that 
thinks  in  terms  of  what  tasks  are  to  be  done  and  how  they 
are  to  be  fulfilled,  and  takes  the  necessary  power  and  uses 
the  necessary  governmental  machinery  to  do  them.  There 
are  those  who  are  fearful  that  this  kind  of  state  will  de- 
velop into  a  dictatorship,  but  there  is  no  instance  in  mod- 
ern history  where  the  increase  of  power  in  a  democratic 
state  led  to  dictatorship.  On  the  contrary,  every  instance 
in  modern  history  of  the  creation  of  dictatorships,  whether 
fascist  or  communist,  was  an  instance  in  which  the  going 
regime  was  incapable  of  summoning  enough  power  to 
ride  the  storm. 

Third,  we  must  have  a  leadership  which  understands 
that  leadership  does  not  mean  simply  following  your 
followers,  but  blazing  a  path  for  your  followers;  a  leader- 
ship that  is  not  afraid  to  tell  the  people  what  needs  to  be 
done,  and  not  afraid  to  fit  the  people  into  the  niche  of  the 
war  society  or  the  peace  society  where  they  will  be  most 
useful. 

Fourth,  it  involves  a  people  that  has  a  sense  of  a  great 
stake  in  the  going  society.  The  most  magnificent  instance 
we  have  thus  far  in  the  war  of  a  people  that  rose  to  the 
emergency  and  threw  back  an  enemy  which  had  over- 
whelming force  behind  it,  is  the  Russian  people.  That 
was  in  no  sense  a  miracle.  The  (Continued  on  page  268) 
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The  End  of  Homework 


by  MARY  BARTLETT  DAHi 

How  an  ancient  injustice  to  women  and  child  workers  and  to  legitimat 
industry  finally  is  being  righted,  is  here  reported  by  a  writer  who  know 
at  firsthand  the  sorry  results  of  industrial  homework  and  of  attempts  t 
regulate  it. 


MRS.  TRIPOLE  MADE  SHIRTS  FOR  THE  SOLDIERS  IN  1918,  AND 
that  is  just  what  she  is  doing  today.  She  will  tell  you  that 
our  soldiers  must  be  better  dressed  today  because  the  shirts 
she  makes  are  better  and  there  are  many  more  of  them. 

In  the  last  war  she  worked  at  home.  Twice  a  week  she 
went  into  the  factory  to  get  her  bundle  of  ten  shirts.  The 
first  step  when  she  got  home  was  to  sort  out  the  pieces, 
twenty-seven  to  each  shirt.  Then  she  put  the  pieces  to- 
gether with  her  foot-powered  sewing  machine,  made  the 
button  holes,  and  sewed  on  buttons  by  hand.  In  order  to 
finish  her  quota  of  twenty  shirts  she  had  to  work  a  good 
sixty  hours  a  week.  The  piece  rate  meant  $8.90  for  twenty 
shirts,  or  about  14  cents  an  hour  at  top  speed. 

Mrs.  Tripole  was  one  of  21,000  homeworkers  included 
in  a  study  which  the  Committee  on  Women  in  Industry 
of  the  Advisory  Commission  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  made  in  1918  of  the  manufacture  of  army  shirts 
under  the  homework  system  in  Jeffersonville,  Ind.  The 
study  showed  that  the  average  factory  worker  in  one  week 
could  produce  seven  times  as  much  as  the  average  home- 
worker. 


Homework — a    familiar    sight    in    New    York    streets    before 
the    first    World   War.    Photograph   by   the   late    Lewis  Hine 
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In  the  factory,  efficient  assembly  line  methods  of  produi 
tion  were  used  and  wherever  possible  machine  methoc 
were  substituted  for  hand  methods.  Workers  were  earnin 
decent  wages  and  had  regular  hours.  Adequate  supe: 
vision  assured  a  high  standard  of  output.  The  horni 
workers,  on  the  other  hand,  wasted  a  great  deal  of  tiro 
waiting  in  the  plant  for  their  bundles  and  in  performiu 
operations  which  would  be  streamlined  in  the  factor 
Some  of  the  homeworkers  were  not  sufficiently  skilled  t 
do  the  complicated  work.  They  would  bring  back  the; 
bundles  of  shirts,  some  scarcely  begun,  some  partial! 
completed,  and  some  so  badly  done  that  they  had  to  fc 
ripped  up,  repaired,  or  made  over  in  the  factory. 

Today  Mrs.  Tripole  works  in  a  factory  where  she  earr 
$25  a  week.  In  the  shirt  industry,  homework  has  becort 
an  outmoded  system  of  production. 

It  survives  in  some  industries,  however,  as  a  means  t 
cutthroat  competition.  The  unscrupulous  producer  fine 
that  he  can  get  the  housewife  in  a  rear  tenement  to  wor 
at  wages  which  he  would  not  dare  to  offer  publicly.  Th 
source  of  cheap  labor  is  almost  unlimited. 

Usually  the  women  who  take  this  work  are  desperatel 
poor.  Do  not  picture  the  homeworker  as  the  craftswoma 
who  does  the  work  as  a  source  of  creative  satisfactioi 
Nor  is  she  the  woman  who  sews  a  fine  seam  in  idle  hour 
She  js  the  tool  of  the  sweatshop  employer  who  pays  stare 
tion  wages  to  achieve  at  lower  prices  the  mass  productio 
that  more  efficient  manufacturers  attain  by  constant! 
improving  work  conditions  and  machine  methods  ( 
production.  He  trades  on  her  poverty,  which  drives  h< 
to  long  hours  of  work  in  an  effort  to  make  a  little  moi 
money.  Repeated  studies  have  shown  that  she  usuall 
puts  in  just  as  many  hours  as  the  factory  worker— ofte 
more — and  that  somehow  she  has  to  sandwich  in  ht 
housework  too.  The  pitifully  low  wages  and  the  need  t 
increase  earnings  usually  drive  her  to  work  all  hours  c 
the  day  and  night. 

"And  when  did  you  do  that  work?"  one  homeworke 
was  asked.  "During  the  slack  hours  at  home?" 

"Well,  when  I  started  out,"  she  replied,  "I  was  on! 
going  to  do  it  to  make  a  few  dollars  to  buy  odds  and  enc 
for  the  children,  what  they  couldn't  have  otherwise, 
figured  each  time  the  work  came  in,  I  could  make  a  littl 
bit  more,  and  a  little  bit  more.  As  it  was,  the  house  startc 
to  neglect.  When  my  girl  came  from  school,  I  sai 
'Virginia,  will  you  please  make  the  beds?  Virginia,  w 
you  put  the  potatoes  on?'  My  husband  came  in,  and  h 
said,  'For  goodness  sakes,  that  is  all  I  see  is  sweater: 
Throw  them  sweaters  out.  We  can  get  along  withou 
them.'  And  that  is  the  truth." 

Legitimate  manufacturers  often  find  that  they  car 
not  meet  this  homework  competition  while  maintainin 
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ry  standards  of  employment, 
ause  of  this  threat  to  labor  stand- 
public  groups,  trade  unions,  and 
•d  looking  employers  have  for  al- 
si\t\  years  fought  homework  as  an 
•ial  evil. 

aric  HIS  methods  of  control  have  been 
ipted.  In  the  apparel  trades,  unions 
red  collective  agreements  which  out- 
homework,  but  it  still  flourished 
non-union  shops  and  unorganized 
irly  legislation  in  this  field  aimed 
!.ite  rather  than  abolish  home- 
k.  Hut  state  labor  law  administrators 
id  that  child  labor,  minimum  wage 
maximum  hour  laws  could  not  be 
weed  in  the  home. 

he  National  Recovery  Administration 
ight  a  new  approach  to  the  problem, 
reat  many  of  the  NRA  codes,  at  the 
itencc  of  unions  and  employers  alike. 
liliited  homework  outright.  As  a  re- 
many  homeworkers  went  to  work  in 
•<•,  where  they  earned  better  wages 
shorter  hours,  while  the  industries 
a  new  stability. 

death  of  the  NRA  meant  a  rebirth  of  homework 
mg  cutthroat  employers.  Some  of  the  states  then  began 
laws  designed  to  wipe  out  homework,  industry  by 
But  the  states  did  not  all  move  at  once,  and  no 
was  an  employer  stopped  from  homework  distribu- 
in  one  state  than  he  started  the  practice  in  another, 
state  of  New  York,  under  its  homework  law,  has 
Bed  prohibitory  orders  in  several  industries.  But  al- 
ijugh  the  majority  of  homework  employers  are  located 
m  hat  state,  this  action  merely  prompted  them  to  send 
•  r  work  elsewhere.  Records  showed  that  in  1938  New 
•He  employers  were  sending  homework  into  twenty- 
•U  other  states.  Federal  action  was  necessary  to  secure 
•Illations  applying  equally  to  all  employers  in  an  in- 
<htry. 

•lie  government  took  a  step  in  this  direction  when  it 
•hibited  the  use  of  industrial  homework  on  federal  con- 
Its  under  the  Walsh-Healey  act,  passed  in  1936  by 
ygress.  While  this  action  was  not  a  wartime  measure, 
•as  become  particularly  important  now  that  the  govern- 
•it  is  the  chief  buyer  of  almost  all  industrial  products. 
I  the  law  does  not  cover  small  contractors  or  the  thous- 
•s  of  subcontractors  who  are  playing  an  increasingly 
vortant  part  in  war  production. 

Ilie  most  effective  means  of  control  yet  devised  has  been 

I  prohibition  of  homework  in  wage  orders  under  the 

r  Labor  Standards  Act,  which  controls  wages,  hours  of 

:,  and  child  labor  in  interstate  industry.    The  wage 

I   hour   administrator  has   issued   such   orders   in   the 

Hor  homework  industries. 

Were,  then,  is  the  homework  situation  today.    It  has 

m\  prohibited   in  some  states  and  in  some   industries 

Ber  state  law.  It  is  prohibited  altogether  on  work  per- 

Bned  directly  under  government  contract.  Within  the 

I  few  months  it  has  been  prohibited,  except  for  handi- 

Bbed  workers,  under  the  wage  and  hour  law  in  wage 

Hen  for  six  industries — in  the  jewelry,  knitted  outer- 

Wir,  women's  and  children's  apparel,  gloves  and  mittens, 

•tons  and  buckles,  and  handkerchief  industries.    The 
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Artificial  flowers.    Hours  and  pay  are  not  regulated  in  the  home  workshop 


Wage  and  Hour  Division  has  held  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posal to  prohibit  homework  in  the  embroideries  industry 
and  will  announce  its  decision  shortly. 

These  prohibitions  sound  the  death  knell  for  industrial 
homework  in  almost  every  area  where  it  used  to  present  a 
serious  problem. 

From  Homework  to  Factory  Work 

SINCE  EMPLOYERS-  IN  THESE  INDUSTRIES  CAN  NO  LONGER  SENU 

out  homework,  they  will  adjust  to  factory  production  just 
as  thousands  of  other  employers  have  done  in  other 
industries  where  homework  has  become  outmoded. 
Employers  who  have  led  the  way  in  this  adjustment 
report  that  it  presents  no  insurmountable  problems,  even 
where  homework  had  been  a  major  source  of  production. 
For  example,  one  of  the  largest  children's  dress  manu- 
facturers who  used  to  employ  thousands  of  homeworkers 
says:  "We  discontinued  homework  May  23,  1941.  Our 
reason  was  that  we  felt  that  it  was  impossible  to  assure 
ourselves  of  complete  compliance  if  homeworkers  were 
employed  and  we  wanted  that  assurance.  It  was  no  hard- 
ship at  all  to  discontinue  the  use  of  homeworkers  and  we 
are  happier  under  the  new  arrangement." 

Homeworkers,  too,  as  they  come  into  the  factory  to 
work,  will  have  the  advantage  of  minimum  pay,  regular 
hours,  and  overtime  rates.  The  Women's  Bureau  and  the 
Children's  Bureau  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  in 
1934  made  a  study  of  five  industries  in  which  homework 
had  been  prevalent  and  was  prohibited  under  the  National 
Recovery  Administration.  Of  the  former  homeworkers, 
79  percent  of  those  interviewed  reported  that  they  pre- 
ferred factory  work  to  homework.  Interviews  snowed 
that  homeworkers  had  been  able  in  most  cases  to  arrange 
adequate  care  for  their  families  when  they  went  to  work 
in  the  factory.  Of  course,  some  employers  had  argued 
that  women  with  young  children  could  never  make  the 
change.  One  of  these  women  reported  that  her  employer 
had  said  to  her:  "If  anybody  comes  to  sec  you  and  asks 
what  you  think  about  the  difference  between  working  in 
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Minimum  pay,  regular  hours,  overtime,  modern  equipment  in  an 


the  factory  and  working  at  home,  be  sure  you  tell  them 
that  you  would  much  rather  work  at  home,  because  it 
gives  you  so  much  more  time  to  take  care  of  your 
children." 

Here  is  her  reply:  "The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  it  does 
not  give  me  much  more  time  to  take  care  of  my  children, 
because  when  I  worked  in  the  factory,  I  was  in  the  factory 
and  did  my  work.  I  came  home  at  5  o'clock  and  I  had 
my  time  for  my  home  and  my  children,  which  I  did  not 
have  when  I  was  compelled  to  spend  every  minute  of  the 
day  and  evening  as  well  in  an  attempt  to  earn  enough 
money  to  keep  the  home  going." 

There  have  always  been,  of  course,  some  homeworkers 
who  cannot  adjust  to  factory  work  because  of  age  or 
physical  or  mental  disability,  or  because  they  must  stay 
home  to  care  for  an  invalid.  The  Wage  and  Hour  Division 
has  provided  for  these  workers  in  its  recent  action.  They 
may  secure  from  the  division  special  certificates  permitting 
them  to  continue  homework.  Handicapped  workers,  under 
the  supervision  of  a  state  vocational  rehabilitation  agency 
or  a  "sheltered  workshop,"  can  also  secure  these  certificates. 
The  special  certificate  will  permit  a  few  hundred  people 
to  continue  working  at  home,  while  thousands  of  home- 
workers  will  be  able  to  secure  better  jobs  in  factories. 


Some  Remaining  Loopholes 

BUT  THERE  ARE  STILL  A  FEW  DARK  CORN1 

where  homework  evils  continue.  Whetl 
these  corners  eventually  will  be  swt 
clean  depends  on  two  things:  first,  tl 
homework  be  abolished  by  the  Wage  ai 
Hour  Division  in  all  industries  where 
still  exists;  second,  that  present  prohil 
tions  be  adequately  enforced. 

Unless  similar  regulations  apply 
allied  industries,  manufacturers  who  wi 
to  use  homeworkers  can  do  so  by  claii 
ing  to  operate  in  another  industry.  Horr 
work  may  again  crop  up  in  other  high 
competitive  industries  and  in  fly-by-nig 
war  industries. 

In  recent  months  of  1943,  Wage  ai 
Hour    Division    inspectors    have    foui 
flagrant  violations  of  the  law's  minimu 
wage    and    overtime    requirements 
homework  in  industries  where  this  s; 
tem  of  production  still  is  not  prohibite 
One  firm,  employing  twenty-five  horr 
workers  on  garters,  suspenders,  and  a 
sets,  had  to  pay  approximately  $3,500 
back  wages  to  make  up  the  differen 
between  what  the  workers  received  ai 
what  they  should  have  received  under  t 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.   Court  acti 
against  an  artificial  flower  firm  in  Cl 
cago  resulted  in  a  fine  of  $1,000  and  co 
and  payment  of  $4,562.78  in  back  waj 
to  138  homeworkers  who  had  been  eai 
ing  only  15  to  20  cents  an  hour.  Seric 
violations  were  also  found  in  wages  a 
overtime  paid  to  homeworkers  employ 
by  a  hat  company,  an  embroidery  co 
pany,  and  a  garter  firm.   As  a  result 
these  inspections,  a  number  of  the  co 
panics     have     decided     voluntarily 
eliminate   homework   because   it   is  I 
hard  to  regulate  or  supervise. 

But  until  homework  is  prohibited  in  these  industr 
it  still,  in  the  words  of  the  administrator,  "enables  uni 
elements  ...  to  circumvent  and  evade  any  minimum  wa 
order  which  may  be  issued  .  .  .  and  thereby  causes  loss 
business  and  loss  of  employment.  .  .  ."  It  still  means  t 
homeworkers  for  a  few  cents  an  hour  are  taking  a\v 
from  factory  workers  jobs  that  would  pay  at  least 
minimum  rate  and  overtime.  As  one  homeworker  v. 
wanted  to  work  "inside"  a  factory  put  it,  "I  wish  y 
would  try  and  make  them  pay  more  and  give  us  this  we 
inside  .  .  .  and  then  more  people  would  have  work  a 
they  wouldn't  have  to  go  on  relief.  .  .  ." 

High  Costs  of  Homework 

HOMEWORK  EARNINGS  HAVE  OFTEN  HAD  TO  BE  SUPPLEMEX 
by  public  relief.  Interviewed  in  Chicago  in  1936, 
families  out  of  some  800  doing  homework  admitted  tl 
they  were  receiving  relief  at  the  time,  while  an  additioi 
48  families  said  they  had  received  relief  at  some  time  d 
ing  the  previous  year.  Many  more  of  these  homewt 
families  may  have  been  on  the  relief  rolls,  but  they  w 
reluctant  to  admit  it  in  the  fear  that  the  interviewer  t 
resented  a  relief  agency  and  would  deduct  homewi 
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iriimgs  from  relief  grants.  The  New  York  Department 
i  Labor,  interviewing  homcworkers  in  the  artificial 
owcr  industry  in  1938,  found  that  out  of  139  families  dc- 
endcnt  on  homework  for  self-support,  94,  or  68  percent, 
.ere  receiving  aid  from  public  funds.  Here  again  the 
imilio  \\ere  afraid  to  admit  that  they  were  on  relief  and 
Allies  presented  are  probably  an  understatement. 

n  the  stale  pays  relief  to  homeworkers  employed 
.ill  time  .it  wages  too  low  for  subsistence,  it  is  in  reality 
.•ins:  i  hi-  employer,  who  is  evading  his  responsibility 
,   .1  living  wage. 

The  Wage  and  Hour  Division  has  tried  to  enforce  mini- 
iiim  wages  in  homework  and  fqund  that  it  cannot  be 
That   is  why  the  prohibition  has  been  placed  in 
orders. 

•r\  records  are  open  to  inspection  and  arc  not  easily 
ut  to  enforce  the  law  in  homework,  inspectors 
visit  each  of  thousands  of  individuals,  in  scattered 
•nements  and  farmhouses. 

The  homeworker  can  be  threatened  with  loss  of  work 

>r  telling  the  truth  about  her  earnings.    As  one  home- 

nrker  explained:  "My  boss  sent  for  me  and  asked  me  to 

statement  that  I  made  35  cents  and  hour.   I  said, 

;  do  it,  because  I  don't  make  it,'  and  he  said,  'I'm 

Mrs.  Blank,  no  more  work  for  you. 

her  homeworker  wrote  to  the  Wage  and   Hour 

n:  "We  are  still  not  being  paid  according  to  the 

A  .   We  big  fools  say  we  make  35  cents  an  hour  because 

re  threatened  to  say  that.   If  we  said  anything  else 

uld  be  discharged.  Everybody  is  afraid  to  admit  the 

uth  because  we  are  afraid  our  names  would  be  revealed 

>  the  big  boss." 

These  two  speak  for  thousands  of  other  homeworkers. 

Homeworkers  are  supposed  to  keep  track  of  the  hours 

iat  they  work  in  handbooks  issued  by  the  division.  Then, 

hen  the  employer  fills  in  the  price  paid  for  work,  simple 

n  should  show  whether  the  hourly  rate  equals  the 

nnimum  set  by  the  law.    An  equally  simple  piece  of 

ithmetic,  however,  enables  the  employer  to  estimate  the 

me  in  which  the  work  would  have  to  be  done  in  order  to 

-o\ide  minimum  pay,  and  to  fill  in  that  figure  for  the 

irker.    Cross  examination  of  a  homeworker  produced 

unversation: 

(v):  When   they    [homcworkers]   arc   returning   the   work, 
ho  marks  the  time  that  it  took  you  in  the  book? 
V:  The  girl  that  gives  the  work  out. 
'.):  Docs  she  ask  you  each  time? 
A:  How  long  it  took  me?   Sometimes  she  does. 

;  other  words,  hour  records  in  these  handbooks'  are  filled 
it  by  formula,  without  even  asking  the  homeworker 
•w  long  she  actually  worked. 

employers  do  not  even  secure  handbooks  for  their 

>mc\\<>rkers  or  keep  their  names  on  the  firm's  books  as 

oployes.    hven  when  names  appear  on  the  payroll,  they 

i]uently  followed  by  wrong  addresses — like  other 

icome    families,   homcworkers   move   often;    other 

rs,  fearful  of  being  taken  off  relief  rolls  because  of 

r   homework  earnings,  give  false   names  and   ad- 

And  tor  every  name  on  the  payroll  there  is  no 

knowing  how  many  members  of  the  homeworkcr's 

mily  or  how  many  of  her  neighbors  really  worked  on 

•ds.  . 

;ig  children  often   help  out  on  homework  opcra- 
>ns,  although  the  wage  and  hour  law  prohibits  child 


labor.  The  Wage  and  Hour  Division,  in  the  year  ending 
June  30,  l'H2,  found  4,083  children  working  in  violation 
of  the  child  labor  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act;  609,  or  15  percent,  of  these  children  were  industrial 
homeworkers.  Since  the  division  cannot  station  an  in- 
spector in  every  home  where  industrial  work  is  being 
done,  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  how  many  children 
actually  do  this  illegal  work,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
thousands  more  than  the  609  actually  discovered  in  1942 
arc  ruining  young  eyes  and  missing  out  on  school  work 
because  of  it.  For  example,  the  New  York  newspaper  PM 
on  August  12,  1940,  published  pictures  showing  a  family 
group,  including  young  children,  working  at  button  card- 
ing, and  also  a  picture  of  a  twelve-year-old  girl  sewing 
buttons  on  cards  under  street  lights  in  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  a 
common  practice  in  that  city  during  the  summer  months. 

To  detect  all  of  these  violations,  inspectors  must  know 
who  is  employed,  where  the  employe  can  be  located,  how 
many  hours  he  works,  and  what  hourly  earnings  he  re- 
ceives. Inspectors  report  that  it  is  usually  impossible  to 
secure  all  of  this  information  for  homeworkers,  but  that 
what  information  can  be  secured  invariably  reveals  viola- 
tions. In  fact,  the  very  existence  of  homework  usually 
indicates  a  lack  of  compliance  with  the  wage  and  hour 
law. 

The  public  can  do  little  to  prevent  such  violations  of 
law  and  human  decency  so  long  as  homework  is  allowed 
to  continue.  But  homework  prohibitions  are  now  effective 
in  the  majority  of  industries  accustomed  to  using  that 
system  of  production.  The  public  can  be  on  the  lookout 
for  bootleg  homework  and  report  it  to  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division.  And  it  can  urge  that  homework  prohibi- 
tions be  extended  to  all  industries. 

HOMEWORK  is  A  COMMUNITY  AFFAIR.  IF  IT  CROPS  UP  IN  ONE 
back  flat,  it  is  sure  to  spread  through  the  neighborhood 
like  a  contagious  disease.  It  is  bound  to  come  to  the  at- 
tention of  local  public  welfare  agencies.  The  first  reaction 
of  the  public  may  be  that  these  people  need  the  work,  even 
if  it  does  bring  them  but  a  few  dollars  a  week.  But  home- 
workers  who  do  this  work  for  a  few  cents  an  hour  are 
taking  jobs  away  from  factory  workers  who  would  be  paid 
40  cents  or  more  an  hour,  with  time  and  one  half  after 
forty  hours  a  week.  In  many  cases  the  homeworker  her- 
self could  get  such  a  job  in  the  factory  if  her  employer 
were  forced  to  reorganize  his  production  on  that  basis.  A 
single  factory  worker  can  easily  earn  in  one  week  as  much 
as  a  whole  family  of  homeworkers.  The  eighteen-year- 
old  daughter  who  works  in  a  factory  can  bring  home  more 
pay  than  she  and  her  mother  and  her  younger  sisters 
earned  together  in  homework.  And  their  home  will  no 
longer  be  turned  into  a  sweatshop.  Homework  merely 
adds  to  the  misery  of  poverty;  it  docs  not  relieve  it. 

Homework  is  a  symptom  of  economic  maladjustments. 
Its  elimination  is  vital  to  the  enforcement  of  existing  wage, 
hour,  and  child  labor  standards.  It  will  assist  a  few  highly 
competitive  industries,  marked  in  the  past  by  inefficient 
and  anti-social  employment  methods,  to  organize  produc- 
tion on  a  sounder  basis.  This  action  is  in  line  with  the 
policy  of  using  available  manpower  at  full  effectiveness 
in  the  wartime  labor  shortage;  and  it  will  prevent  a 
revival  of  sweatshop  exploitation  during  postwar  adjust- 
ment. Finally,  to  eliminate  homework  will  help  clear  the 
way  for  full  employment  under  good  working  conditions 
on  which  depends  the  attainment  of  Freedom  from  Want. 
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Recruited   in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  transported  by  the  government,  field  hands  arrive  in  the  Far  West 


Men  for  the  Farm 


by   PAUL  H.   LANDIS 

Beside  the  soldier  and  the  war  industry  worker,  the  American  farm* 
finds  his  place  as  a  key  man  in  the  war  effort  of  the  United  Nations.  Ca 
we  give  him  the  help  he  must  have  to  harvest  this  season's  crucial 


IT   IS   A   LITTLE   DIFFICULT  FOR   AMERICANS   TO  SEE  THE  FARM 

worker  as  a  key  man  in  our  war  economy,  for  we  have 
just  left  behind  that  nightmarish  decade  in  which  farm 
workers  were  mice,  not  men.  Then  their  despicable  plight 
became  the  theme  of  the  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  of  this 
century.  We  called'  them  "migs,"  "fruit  tramps,"  "auto- 
mobile gypsies,"  "rubber  tramps,"  "Okies,"  "Arkies,"  and 
"bums,"  when  those  tens  of  thousands  of  starved-out 
migrants  were  drifting  into  the  broad  Willamette,  San 
Joaquin,  Sacramento  and  Yakima  Valleys,  and  into  every 
irrigated  county  of  the  Far  West.  Even  in  1940  and  1941 
the  Tolan  committee  was  publishing  thousands  of  pages 
of  testimony  exposing  the  plight  of  destitute  interstate 
migrants. 

Then  came  the  war.  Surplus  youth  long  dammed  up 
in  rural  areas  quickly  found  a  place  in  the  armed  forces, 
or  in  industries  producing  war  goods.  A  shortage  of  farm 
labor  brought  early  in  1942  prospective  crop  losses, 
threatened  milk  shortages,  auction  sales  for  the  dispersal 
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of  dairy  herds  in  Union  Flat,  Higgins  Grove,  and 
Ridge.    With    rationing    and    threats    of    rationing 
American  public — so  recently  urbanized  that  it  has 
inclined  to  treat  its  farm  ancestors  and  contemp 
rural  brothers  with  disdain — began  to  feel  that  the  farnu  j 
and  his  hired  man  were  "right  guys."  The  urbanite  woui 
like  to  have  a  few  for  confidential  friends  now  that  tl ! 
meat  locker  is  getting  empty. 

Six  months  or  a  year  from  now,  we  may  wake  up  son<j 
morning  thinking  the  farm  worker  is  as  important  as  tH 
soldier.  We  shall,  if  we  keep  our  army,  our  war  worker 
our  fighting  allies,  and  the  impoverished  famine-strickc 
areas  where  Hitler's  heel  has  walked,  fed  as  we  can  arc 
must  feed  them. 

We  have  not  awakened  yet.  The  facts  are  that  between 
September  1941  and  September  1942,  1,615,000  farm  wori« 
ers  and  operators  left  farms  to  go  into  tht  armed  forces  < 
into  industry.  Many  farm  youth  volunteered  because  tM 
were  persecuted  in  their  communities  for  being  farmei| 
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:r  than  war  workers  or  soldiers.  Of  the  more  than  .1 
ion  and  a  half  leaving  farms,  some  694,000  entered  the 
y  and  the  other  921,000  shifted  to  non-farm  jobs.  Of 
;roup  which  discarded  the  old  straw  hat,  381,000  were 
i  ojK-rators  or  managers;  the  rest  were  farm  workers, 
irdily  the  War  Manpower  Commission  was  pushed 
issuing  Directive  XIV  in  the  late  fall  of  1942  de- 
ng  essential  dairy  and  poultry  workers.  Then,  as  pub- 
cntimcnt  rolled  up,  the  commission  provided  for  the 
rmcnt  of  all  farm  workers  engaged  in  the  production 
isential  food  and  fiber  crops  until  replacements  could 
Dund  or  trained  for  the  job.  Between  November  and 
April,  1,012302  farm  workers  were  deferred  and  it  is 
lated  that  another  2,000,000  will  be  deferred  before  the 
of  the  year. 

ow  every  federal  organization  that  can  make  any 
imate  or  illegitimate  claim  to  priority  on  the  farm 
r  problem  is  asking  to  have  a  hand  in  studying  or  ad- 
istering  some  phase  of  it.  Governors  of  the  various 
s  arc  most  anxious  to  let  the  farmer  know  that  they 
doing  something  to  provide  him  with  workers.  Na- 
il church  bodies,  service  clubs,  youth  organizations, 
icn's  organizations,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and 
y  other  groups  are  sponsoring  activities  in  this  field. 
•o  little  is  done  to  help  the  farmer  get  labor  in  1943  it 
be  because  there  are  too  many  mixing  the  brew, 
than  too  few. 

many  false  starts  the  federal  government  finally 
lishcd  an  organization  that  probably  will  be  ef- 
in  coordinating  the  farm  labor  program  for  1943. 
Food  Administrator  Chester  Davis,  the  program 
be  directed  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Jay  L.  Taylor, 
food  administrator.   Acting  for  him  in  the  states 
be  the  Cooperative  Agricultural  Extension  Service, 
call  for  a  U.  S.  Crop  Corps  of  3,500,000  to  include 
men,  women,  and  youth.    The  Woman's  Land 
will  have  both  year-round  and  seasonal  workers; 
nized   school  vouth  will  be  known   as  the  Victory 


l;urm  Volunteers.  Each  group  will  have  an  insignia,  and 
a  uniform  has  been  tentatively  accepted  for  the  Woman's 
Land  Army.  Extension  Servke  plans  call  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  farm  labor  placement  centers  in  10,000  com- 
munities. The  migratory  labor  program,  involving  trans- 
portation of  workers  on  seasonal  contracts,  will  be  oper- 
ated directly  from  Washington. 

From  Labor  Surplus  to  Labor  Shortage 

IN    THOSE    FAR-OFF    DAYS    OF     1930    TO     1938,    HUNDREDS    OF 

thousands  of  workers  followed  the  harvests  and  three  men 
were  available  for  every  job.  California  alone  had  150,000 
migrant  workers  doing  the  work  of  50,000.  This  summer, 
if  it  were  not  for  federal  action,  there  would  be  three 
farm  jobs  for  every  man. 

In  the  Thirties  we  sent  home  Mexican  immigrants  who 
had  become  public  charges;  this  year  in  midwinter  we 
had  some  6,000  Mexican  nationals  in  Arizona  and  Cali- 
fornia, most  of  them  helping  clean  up  the  1942  cotton 
crop,  all  of  them  transported  into  the  country  on  a 
temporary  contract  at  the  expense  of  our  federal  govern- 
ment, with  a  guaranteed  minimum  wage  of  30  cents  an 
hour.  Now  the  public  asks  for  Japanese  from  the  War 
Relocation  Centers,  petty  criminals  from  the  jails,  con- 
scientious objectors  from  their  camps,  to  help  on  farms. 
And  some  urge  the  release  of  war  prisoners,  for  the  detail 
of  soldiers  in  training  to  the  harvest  fields,  and  for  the 
provision  of  harvest  furloughs  for  men  with  farm  experi- 
ence. 

During  the  Thirties,  the  migratory  hoards  wandered 
aimlessly  on  the  trail  of  rumored  jobs.  Now  extensive 
movements  of  farm  workers  are  escorted  by  the  govern- 
ment. From  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Oklahoma  during 
the  drought-depression  Thirties,  the  dispossessed  flocked 
into  Arizona  and  California  by  the  tens  of  thousands,  and 
at  the  border  of  the  "sunkist  state"  many  encountered 
blockades.  Now  the  government  is  recruiting  and  ship- 
ping in  workers,  cost  of  transportation  and  subsistence 


pril    and    May    Mexican    nationals   were   sent   by   the   trainlo.id    each    week    to   meet    the   demand    for   (arm   labor   in    California 
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Recruits  from  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  at  the  farm  labor  training  cen- 
ter   at    Visalia,    Calif.    Some    600    farm    schools    are    now    operating 


paid  by  the  federal  treasury.  The  drought  migration  from 
the  Northern  Plains  into  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  replaced 
by  a  government-sponsored  migration  from  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  farmers  compete  with  the  shipyards  and  the 
lumber  industry  for  the  rapidly  diminishing  flow  of 
workers  from  the  few  remaining  pockets  where  prolific 
population  strains  have  overstocked  their  territory. 

For  fifteen  years  the  skills  of  rural  America  have  gone 
begging  and  strong  hands  have 
waited  for  opportunity  to  work. 
This  spring  in  farm  labor  train- 
ing schools,  sponsored  by  state 
departments  of  vocational  edu- 
cation under  a  grant  to  the  U. 
S.  Office  of  Education,  some 
6,000  men  enlisted  for  year- 
round  farm  work  were  taught 
to  milk  with  machines,  to  run 
tractors  and  other  farm  ma- 
chinery, to  handle  water  in 
irrigation  ditches.  More  than 
600  schools  for  training  women 
and  other  inexperienced  farm 
laborers  are  now  operating.  In 
several  thousand  garages  and 
makeshift  centers,  courses  were 
offered  out-of-school  people  in 
tractor  repair,  food  production, 
building  construction,  and 
so  on,  while  in  thousands  of 


Learning  to  use  hot  caps  at  Visalia  training  center 


high  schools  almost  half  a  million  non-farm  b 
and  girls  were  given  orientation  training  desigi 
to  teach  them  something  about  wages,  work 
relationships,  safety,  and  other  general  probh 
they  will  need  to  understand  before  taking  tl 
places  on  farms  this  summer. 

The  Help  the  Farmer  Needs 

UNFORTUNATELY,  GOOD  GENERAL  FARM  WORK 
like  "gentlemen,"  cannot  be  made  in  a  day.  Tr 
with  experience  and  skill  have  in  too  many  a 
gone  into  the  armed  forces  or  into  war  indust 
where  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  fan 
even  with  inflated  wages  for  farmhands  rang 
from  $60  to  as  high  as  $225  a  month  with  ho 
garden  space,  milk,  and  in  many  cases  ol 
perquisites  furnished. 

Farmer  Higgins  cannot  offer  a  40-hour  w< 
or  even  a  48-hour  week  with  time  and  a  half 
overtime.  Old  Jerse  must  be  milked  and  fed  tv 
a  day,  seven  days  a  week,  and  according  to  1< 
custom  Old  Jerse  is  to  be  milked  at  4  a.m.  sh; 
and  her  milk  cooled  and  on  someone's  door! 
post-haste.  An  ambitious  worker  must  find 
rural  setting  compatible  indeed  to  seek  an  agri 
tural  job,  even  with  the  patriotic  appeal  thrc 
in — and  until  recently  it  was  considered  rr 
patriotic  to  be  in  war  industry  or  at  a  desk 
Washington  than  on  the  farm. 

In  mid-January  the  Department  of  Agricult 
sponsored  an  M-day  to  mobilize  every  Ameri 
farmer  to  the  level  of  maximum  production, 
in  the  face  of  this  effort  there  are  threats  f 
many  communities  that  there  will  be  idle  fa 
and  idle  acres  on  working  farms  at  a  time  w 
every  pound  of  food  and  fiber  is  needed  in  Africa 
Europe,  and  in  Asia,  and  for  civilians  here  at  home 
The  idle  acres  of  1943  will  not  be  fallow  because  of 
of  credit;  government  credit  for  agricultural  produci 
has  flowed  like  water.  There  is  some  shortage  of  fenc 
and  of  farm  machinery,  because  agriculture  was  not  u 
recently  placed  high  enough  on  the  priority  list  to  obi 
its  reasonable  share  of  critical  materials.  There  is  a  sh 

age  of  fertilizer  and  of  pro 
concentrates    for    poultry 
livestock    feed,    but    the 
bottleneck  is  farm  labor. 

Son  John  was  called  to 
army.  Dad  and  mom  gave 
the    struggle    when    this  h 
pened.    They  could  no  Ion 
get  up  at  four  and  milk 
cows,  then  do  the  field  wr 
and   milk    the   cows   again 
night.  They  sold  the  cows . 
did   what   crop    farming  ti 
could.    In  another  case,  S 
the  trusted  hired  man,  has  b< 
drafted  and  there  is  no  one 
replace  him.  In  specialty  c 
areas  there  is  the  fear  that 
migrants   will  not  return  i ' 
year.  Will  the   migrant  br 
the  tire  and  gasoline  short, 
for  any  reward  the  farmer  < 
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Lange  for  FSA 
Camp    for    migrant    agricultural    workers    at   Shafter,    Calif.,     one  of  a  number  built  by  the  Farm  Security  Administration 


fcerr  The  farmer  doubts  it. 

The  ancient  jalopy,  traditional  means  of  transportation 

Othe  migrant  family  workers,  has  long  since  used  up  its 

i  re  tire.  Gas  rationing  is  rigid.  If  the  government  fails 

^transport  to  the  farmer  some  150,000  to  250,000  workers 

.ison   as  compared   with   3,000  domestic   workers, 

HBMexicans,  and  about  1,000  Canadians  provided  for 

:    l'M2  harvest,  he  is  lost. 

n  1942  the  farm  labor  situation  in  many  rural  neigh- 
is  was  not  as  bad  as  farmers,  especially  organized 
roups,  meant  to  have  Washington  and  the  public 
icve.  The  cry  of  farm  labor  shortage  was  the  old  trick 
yelling  before  the  razor  strap  begins  to  hurt.  But  there 
ire  to  it  than  that.  The  farm  bloc  wants  higher  prices 
farm  products,  and  the  labor  shortage,  which  makes 
farmer  pay  high  wages,  is  a  strong  argument  and  one 
just  a   little  embarrassing  to  the  administration 
»iich    has    been    more    than    generous    with    industrial 
Dions.  Organized  groups  of  farm  operators  have  made 
I-  most  of   the   farm   labor  argument   and   sometimes 
I  etched  it  a  little. 

>omc   farmers  had  a   hard  time  getting  workers  last 

•  ison.  Some  farmers,  like  some  employers  in  other  oc- 

I  bations,  always  have  trouble  keeping  workers.  In  times 

fcen  labor  is  abundant  even  these  employers  can  get 

fcrkcrs,  but  when  labor  is  scarce,  they  are  left  out. 

Oie  farmer,  one  of  the  most  individualistic  employers 

United  States,  likes  to  have  workers  who  can  do 

without  instruction  or  help.  If  the  worker  proves 

pbe  less  efficient  than  the  one  he  is  used  to  hiring,  he 

ned  to  dismiss  him  rather  than  to  try  to  correct 

0  train  him.  Farmers  have  been  accustomed  to  an  un- 
Ihitcd  source  of  supply  and  to  picking  over  the  group 
util  they  get  one  that  fits.  Now  it  is  necessary  that  they 

with  less  skilled  workers  who  must  be  trained  or 

1  least  directed  until  they  master  the  essentials. 


There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  the  farmer's  po- 
sition on  the  use  of  unseasoned  labor.  Many  people  who 
want  to  get  farm  jobs  nowadays,  especially  city  people, 
are  just  too  green  ever  to  be  worth  anything  on  a  general 
farm.  It  would  take  them  half  a  lifetime  to  learn  the 
things  that  any  good  farm  worker  takes  for  granted.  One 
can  scarcely  let  every  greenhorn  practice  on  a  good  herd 
of  milk  cows — he  would  soon  dry  them  up — or  handle 
a  young  team  on  an  expensive,  irreplaceable  machine. 
One  cannot  blame  the  farmer  too  much  for  his  hard- 
headedness  in  dealing  with  inexperienced  labor. 

The  farmer  doubts  the  ability  of  the  government  to 
find  and  transport  to  him  in  time  workers  who  can  do 
the  work  required  in  1943.  Yet  during  late  1942  and  early 
1943  the  Farm  Security  Administration  moved  to  him 
almost  10,000  workers  on  seasonal  contracts  to  harvest 
1942  crops — from  Kentucky  to  the  sugar  beet  fields  of 
Michigan;  from  Missouri  and  the  lower  Mississippi  Delta 
areas  to  the  cotton  fields  of  Arizona,  California,  and  New 
Mexico;  from  Canada  to  the  potato  fields  of  Aroostook 
County,  Maine;  from  Old  Mexico  to  the  cotton  and  beet 
fields  of  California,  and  to  the  long  staple  cotton  fields 
of  Arizona;  from  Arkansas  and  the  lower  Mississippi 
V.illey  to  Florida  for  the  winter  crops. 

Recruits  for  the  1943  Farm  Front 

THROUGHOUT  THE  WINTER,  THE  DEPARTMENT  OH  AGRICUL- 
ture  made  plans  for  meeting  the  exigencies  of  the  1943 
crop  season.  In  late  April  and  early  May  almost  2,000 
Mexican  nationals  were  being  shipped  in  weekly  train- 
loads  to  meet,  primarily,  the  demand  for  California's  spe- 
cialized crops.  The  goal  for  the  1943  season  is  50,000  Mexi- 
can nationals.  In  April,  Jamaicans  also  were  brought  in, 
and  plans  called  for  10,000  to  20,000  Jamaicans  and  5,000 
to  10,000  Bahamans  to  meet  the  needs  of  Florida's  truck 
farms  and  those  of  other  special-  (Continued  on  page  270) 
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The  Birth  Control  Nurse 


by  GRACE   NAISMITH 


Women  among  the  migrant  agricultural  workers  in  the  West — mott 
"all  frailed  out"  from  having  too  many  children  in  quick  successiot 
have  found  a  reliable  family  friend  in  Mildred  Delp,  itinerant  m 


MILDRED  DELP,  A  SOFT-SPOKEN,  WARMHEARTED  SOUTHERN 
nurse,  has  traveled  85,000  miles  in  the  past  four  years 
teaching  migrant  mothers  in  California  how  to  plan  their 
families.  Some  15,000  of  these  women  have  attended  her 
meetings,  and  she  has  interviewed  personally  and  given 
birth  control  information  to  more  than  6,000. 

As  field  consultant  for  the  Planned  Parenthood  Federa- 
tion of  America,  Miss  Delp  has  set  up  fifty  medically 
supervised  birth  control  centers  in  California.  Her  achieve- 
ment is  unique  in  the  history  of  the  birth  control  move- 
ment. It  is  becoming  increasingly  significant  as  more  and 
more  women  are  needed  in  agricultural  work.  And  while 
an  increasing  birthrate  in  wartime  is  certainly  desirable, 
it  is  obvious,  as  one  Okie  mother  put  it,  that  "a  pragnet 
woman  jes'  ain't  much  good  in  the  crops." 

Interested  to  know  how  Miss  Delp  had  built  up  her 
program  and  if  her  method  of  teaching  birth  control  could 
be  of  use  in  other  agricultural  or  war  work  areas,  I  drove 
with  the  forty-year-old  nurse  to  one  of  the  federal  mobile 
migrant  camps  to  attend  a  meeting  late  last  summer. 

As  her  gray  roadster,  which  is  her  office,  supply  room, 
and  wardrobe,  plowed  through  the  dust  into  the  tent 
colony,  a  swarm  of  children  rushed  out  to  meet  us. 

"It's  the  nurse,  Ma!"  a  towhead  shouted  to  an  Okie 
woman  over  a  washtub.  Shyly,  wiping  her  hands  on  her 
apron,  she  came  to  greet  us.  Other  friendly  mothers 
joined  Us,  and  a  tall,  lean  man  who  was  introduced  as  the 
camp  missionary. 

"We're  expectin'  you,  Miss,"  he  drawled.  "And  needin' 
your  good  work.  May  I  have  the  privilege  of  announcing 
the  program  ?" 

Over  a  loud  speaker  from  his  trailer,  the  preacher's 
solemn  voice  soon  boomed  out  to  the  forty  tents.  "A 
family  planning  meeting  will  be  held  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  tent  next  the  manager's  trailer.  Please  come,  mothers, 
all  of  you.  You  may  leave  your  little  ones  with  me  for 
the  afternoon.  I'll  watch  over  them  and  teach  them  the 
gospel  from  some  brand  new  picture  books.  Two  o'clock. 
And  now  let's  listen  to  that  beautiful  hymn,  'The  Old 
Rugged  Cross.' " 

I    WAS    TOTALLY    UNPREPARED    FOR    WHAT    I    SAW    WHEN    THE 

mothers  gathered.  Today  headlines  scream  an  agricul- 
tural labor  shortage.  Were  not  the  migrants,  therefore, 
making  good  money?  Well — here  they  were.  The 
average  migrant  family  income  today  is  inadequate  to 
support  a  family  of  five.  True,  no  one  is  going  hungry. 
Excellent  medical  care  is  available  through  government 
agencies.  There  are  roofs  over  their  heads  in  FSA  and 
ranchers'  camps.  Yet  every  woman  there  could  have 
packed  her  family  and  all  their  worldly  goods  in  one 
increasingly  dilapidated  jalopy.  Not  more  than  one  per 
cent  of  the  300,000  migrant  families  in  California  have 
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been  able  to  settle  down  on  farms  of  their  own. 
have  I  seen  a  group  of  people  more  in  need  of  pr 
family  limitation.    And  the  eagerness  with  whichL 
women  hungered  for  Miss  Delp's  information  was  hea 
stirring. 

About  thirty  mothers,  in  gingham  and  calico,  came  tf 
afternoon.    It  was  at  least  105°,  warmer  under  the  cam 
roof,  but  the  women  listened  absorbed.    They  were  of 
ages,  from  young  girls  of  fifteen  with  rheir  first  born 
their  knees  to  grannies,  who  had  come  to  find  out 
they  had  missed  in  their  early  days. 

"First,"  Miss  Delp  began,  her  brown  eyes  smiling 
sincere,  "I  want  to  explain  that  I  do  not  speak  for  em{ 
cradles,  but  for  planned   children.    That   is  what  bii 
control  means." 

These  women  (perhaps  not  much  more  so  than  t 
average  American  woman)  are  woefully  ignorant  of  t 
simplest  anatomy.  Miss  Delp  said  in  her  charmii 
understanding  way,  "I  know  you  all  know  how  bab 
are  born.  But  I  have  a  book  here  of  the  famous  drawir 
by  Dr.  Robert  L.  Dickinson,  tracing  the  prenatal  grow 
and  the  birth  of  a  baby.  I'd  like  to  show  it  to  you." 

Miss  Delp,  who  is  not  much  more  than  five  feet  t; 
had  to  climb  up  on  the  table  so  all  the  mothers  could ; 
the  Birth  Atlas.  It  is  a  large  heavy  book,  and  her  rou 
face  was  wet  with  perspiration;  her  short,  grey,  natura 
wavy  hair  curled  up  tight  above  her  ears. 

There  was  much  oh-ing  and  ah-ing  and  nudging 
elbows  as  she  turned  each  page.  Then  wreaths  of  smi 
as  the  full-fledged  infant  appeared  at  last. 

The_  nurse  had  a  way  with  her,  there  was  no  doi 
about  it.  By  the  time  she  was  through  with  the  At 
the  women  were  at  ease,  their  shyness  quite  relieved. 

Then,  on  a  gynae-plaque — a  soft  rubber  reconstruct 
of  the  external  and  internal  female  genital  organs — \ 
Delp  showed  how  reproduction  takes  place.  The  gyn 
plaque  opens  like  a  book  to  show  the  life-size  orga 
and  their  relationship.  Closed,  it  demonstrates  how  t 
contraceptive  device  is  inserted. 

"Every  mother,"  the  nurse  made  the  transition  to 
control,  "should  wait  two  years  between  babies — for 
own  health  and  the  baby's.    Most  of  you  have  tried 
ous  means  of  limiting  your  families.    Some  are  just 
wives'  tales,  word-of-mouth  methods  which  may  be  u 
less,  often  harmful.    There  are  scientific  means,  approy 
by  our  doctors.    Through  the  Planned  Parenthood 
eration  I  can  give  you  free  equipment." 

Because  of  camp  living  conditions,  a  very  simple  i 
is  provided — the  sponge  and  foam  jelly.  It  is  the  sai , 
used  in  certain  rural  areas  of  the  South  where  birth  cc ' 
trol  clinics  are  now  a  state  public  health  service,  a  tak(;i 
for-granted  part  of  prenatal  and  postnatal  care  for  mothe! 
This  simplified  method  is  considered  85  to  95  percf 
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cctivc.    For  those  wuincii  who  have  access  to  physi- 
ru,  however,  mothers  are  advised  to  buy  the  more 
nplicated    but    more   desirable    (98   percent    effective) 
phragm  with  jelly.    Most  birth  control  clinics  rccom- 
nd  this  procedure. 

Vftcr  the  demonstration,  Miss  Delp  took  the  inilivuhi.il 
e  histories  of  the  mothers  who  wanted  supplies.    It 
only  gave  her  a  chance  to  recommend  the  method  best 
ted  to  the  mother's  needs  but,  equally  important,  to 
:r  mothers  "ailin" "  to  proper  medical  attention, 
t  was  so  warm  in  the  tent  I  throught  I  would  smother, 
Miss  Dclp  went  on  answering  the  questions  that  came 
K  her  in  a  deluge,  questions  that  woman  everywhere 
•at  answered  but  so  seldom  know  where  to  ask. 

Dclp.  when  I'm  nursing  a  baby,  kin  I  get  pragnet 

•  What  makes  twins?" 

-•e,  I've  jes'  had  my  sixth.  An'  my   man  doesn't 
ic  to  do  anything  to  keep  from  havin'  another.  He 
jmen  are  put  here  to  have  babies.    What  kin  I 
•so  he  won't  know  .  .  .  ?" 

v  baby  fretted  in  the  heat.  The  young  mother  plucked 
it  rom  an  orange-crate  crib  in  the  corner,  and  silenced 
^vith  her  full  breast. 

v  ninety-three-year-old  grandmother  asked  if  she  might 
Be  some  supplies  home  to  her  daughter  who  was  "in  the 
that  day.  "I've  hed  thirteen  myself;  got  fifty- 
:  grandchildren.  If  Sarah  is  goin'  to  work  from  kin 
!  to  caint  see  every  day  to  help  win  the  war,  she  ought 
Ctop  havin'  kids  a  spell." 
|,o  the  hot  afternoon  went  on. 

•efore  we  could  leave  we  had  to  make  the  rounds  of 
r  tents,  .ulmiring  babies;  we  listened  to  the  children 
e  te  the  Bible  verse  the  missionary  had  taught  them,  and 
«  ten-year-old  insisted  on  singing  for  us  "You  Never 
>ur  Mother  Until  She's  Gone,"  self-accompanied 
•the  "gee-tar." 

tight.    Mothers   leaving   a    birth   control    clinic   at   a   camp 
or  migrant  workers;  below.  Nurse  Delp  and  young  friends 
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All  Miss  Dclp's  "mothers'  mcctin's"  arc  by  invitation 
and  attendance  is  voluntary.  In  the  federal  FSA  camps 
— twenty-five  of  them  in  California  and  Arizona — per- 
mission to  hold  a  demonstration  is  always  given  by  the 
migrants  themselves  through  their  council,  which  sets  the 
camp  policy.  Sometimes  a  migrant  council  member  will 
put  up  a  notice  on  the  bulletin  board: 

Old-Time  Dance  Tonight. 

Typhoid  Vaccination  Thursday. 

Birth  control  clinic  Friday  at  4. 

Or  a   registered   nurse  may   (Continued  on  page  268) 
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A  New  Campuj 
Mural 

Paintings  by 
Verna  Wendelin  Katona 


Text  by 
Arthur  Katona 


Creative  work  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  left  panel 


SHOWN  ON  THIS  PAGE  ARE  THE  TWO 
panels  of  a  mural:  Creative  Labor  and 
Leisure  in  the  New  Democracy.  It  is  to 
be  first  in  a  series  of  sociological  murals. 
The  panels  fill  the  entire  front  wall  of 
the  sociology  room  at  Fort  Hays  Kansas 
State  College  and  visualize  a  great  ideal 
— the  races  of  man  cooperating  in  work 
and  play. 

This  mural,  which  began  with  an  idea 
in  educational  sociology,  opens  up  new 
perspectives  for  artists  and  educators.  I 
have  long  maintained  that  mural  paint- 
ings would  transform  the  usual  drab, 
barren  classroom  into  an  attractive  and 
stimulating  meeting  place.  As  a  teacher 
of  sociology  I  aspired  to  have  the  walls 
of  my  own  classroom  show  social  life 
as  it  is  and  as  it  might  be.  Since  so- 
ciology is  the  study  of  how  people  live 
together,  graphic  presentation  of  the  life 
of  people  in  groups  —  families,  com- 
munities, classes,  races,  religions — could 
help  make  sociology  come  to  life.  People 
could  be  shown  cooperating,  competing, 
or  struggling;  in  conditions  of  misery 
and  of  well-being;  and,  at  their  best, 
striving  for  the  common  good. 

My  wife,  Verna  Wendelin  Katona,  is 
an  artist.  We  decided  that  cooperation 
should  be  the  theme  of  our  first  mural 
project.  We  worked  out  a  conception 
of  the  different  peoples  of  the  world 
cooperating  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 
Representatives  of  the  great  races  of 
man  were  to  be  shown  together  in 
laboratory  and  studio  and  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  their  labor. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  mural  unites 
pictorially  the  great  ideals  of  Christianity 
and  democracy  and  the  scientific  con- 
tributions of  sociology.  Christianity  has 
brought  to  us  the  message  of  the  broth- 
erhood of  man.  Democracy  stresses  the 
principle  of  social  equality,  which  has 
come  to  mean  that  all  persons,  regardless 
of  race,  religion,  class,  or  nationality, 
should  participate  in  and  share  a  com- 
mon culture  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
capacities;  it  emphasizes  the  essential 
worth  and  dignity  of  the  human  per- 
sonality. And  sociology  by  means  of  re- 
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search  has  given  scientific  proof  that  the 
Christian  and  democratic  ideals  are 
sound — that  the  peoples  of  this  world 
are  equal  in  capacities  and  potentialities, 
that  there  are  no  great  groups  of  natur- 
ally superior  or  inferior  peoples.  The 
races  of  mankind  represent  vast  un- 
tapped stores  of  creative  power. 

The  faces  in  the  painting  are  intent, 
strong,  friendly,  imbued  with  the  con- 
fidence and  pride  of  worth  that  should 
be  every  man's.  The  hands  are  made 
large  and  powerful,  for  they  perform 
worthy  labor;  they  symbolize  human 
creative  power.  The  skin  tones  of  the 
different  races  are  warm  and  rich. 

ONE    PANEL   BALANCES   AND   COMPLEMENTS 

the  other.  The  left  panel  portrays  in- 
vention, research,  and  esthetic  creation; 
the  right,  practical  application  of  the 
sciences  and  leisurely  appreciation  of  the 
arts.  Man's  ingenuity  is  fashioning 
things  for  his  own  utilization  and  pleas- 
ure. Man  is  helping  his  fellows  to  work 
and  play.  Here  is  mutual  aid  toward  a 
richer  and  fuller  life. 

The  figures  in  the  left  panel  portray 
people  at  work  in  radio  engineering, 
physics,  biochemistry,  chemistry,  com- 
munity planning,  pottery,  sculpture,  mu- 
sic, and  modeling.  The  physicist  is  an 
American  Indian;  a  Chinese,  Negro, 
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White,  and   Indian  discuss  a  olue 
a     Malaysian     potter    fashions    a    vs 

In  the  right  panel  groups  of  pco 
are  reading,  listening  to  the  radio,  sii 
ing  at  a  microphone,  keeping  house,  ; 
ing  on  a  stage;  there  is  a  surgical  ope 
tion  and  a  vaccination.  A  trio  cons- 
ing  of  Chinese,  Negro,  and  White, 
by  an  Indian  conductor,  broadcast; 
Negro  nurse  vaccinates  a  Chinese  1 
while  a  White  boy  and  Mexican  j 
wait  in  line;  three  surgeons,  Chim 
White,  and  Indian,  operate. 

The    mural    space    is    not    crowc 
group  patterns  are  so  adjusted  and 
ried  in  size,  color,  and  relationship  t 
everything  seems  to  fit  into  a   harm 
ious  design.  The  mural  looks  alive 
dynamic;  the  composition  is  not  fore 

The  artist  identified  herself  with  e. 
character   as   she   painted;   she   fell  : 
each  mood  and   purpose.  For,  after 
the  artist  must  have  in  his  own  sj 
that  which  he  strives  to  portray.  And 
one  gazes  at  the  picture  of  the  races 
man   working   and    playing   together 
full   friendship,  one   looks  ahead  to 
time    when   the   artist's    vision    will 
come  a  way  of  living. 

Now  that  the  mural  on  the  co 
live  process  is  set  up,  we  are  begir 
work  on  the  second  in  our  series,  wh 
will  show  the  labor  process. 


Use  and  enjoyment  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  right  panel 
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LETTERS  AND  LIFE 


^Nineteenth  Century  Seer 

•  E  AND  FREEDOM— REHZCTIONS  ox  HISTOHV,  by  Jacob  Bnckhardt. 
Ted  by  James  Hastings  Nichols.  Pantheon  Books,  Inc.  382  pp. 
l^pS.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates.  Inc. 

ARE     THREE     TYPES    OF    BOOKS    WHICH     MAY    AID     US     IN 

ratanding  this  moment  of  history  in  which  we  live. 
;  arc,  first  of  all,  books  written  by  sensitive  persons  who 
felt  and  known  the  taste  of  evil,  and  who  now  write 
what  in  the  vein  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets;  their 

r  stated  in  briefest  form  seems  to  be:  there  is  disease 
in  the  land;  take  care  you  do  not  become  infected. 
there  arc  writers  who  have  actually  participated  in  this 
modern  and  horrible  of  all  wars.  They  write  with  stark 
m  on  the  one  hand,  as  if  to  tell  us  that  these  are  experi- 
no  decent  men  should  ever  be  subjected  to,  and  on  the 
hand  they  intersperse  items  of  wistful  idealism;  they 
to  hope  that  some  good  may  come  from  this  evil.  Last- 
ere  are  books  of  wisdom  which  were  written  long  ago 
that  rare  gift  of  insight  and  foresight  which  render 
more   contemporary   than   books   written    now.   Jacob 
It's  "Force  and  Freedom"  belongs  definitely  to  this 
gory. 

Burckhardt  was  a  teacher  and  only  a  teacher.    He 
lit  both  academic  scholars  and  his  fellow  citizens  of  the 
Basle,  Switzerland.   Also,  it  was  not  beneath  his  dig- 
instruct  the  youth  in  the  neighboring  high  school, 
sic  work  of  scholarship  is  the  well  known  "Civiliza- 
thc  Renaissance"  which,  incidentally,  was  something 
more  than  the  history  of  an  era;  it  was,  indeed,  an 
in  the  philosophy  of  history,  a  guide  more  trust- 
than  the  more  pompous  analagous  work  of  Hegel. 
I  as  the  first  of  the  modern  series  of  wars,  the  Franco- 
War,  came  to  its  close.  Although  he  viewed  history 
as  a  European,  his  conceptions  of  historical  process 
I  universal  application.    His  American  sponsor  and  biog- 
\T,  James  Hastings  Nichols,  believes  that  Americans  will 
nd  Burckhardt  best  if  they  are  reminded  that  the 
of  his  mind  was  similar  to  that  of  Henry  Adams. 
bis  judgment  the  present  reviewer  fully  agrees.  (By  the 
uggest  that  no  readers  of  this  volume  miss  Nichols'  in- 

i;  it  is  in  and  of  itself  a  brilliant  piece  of  writing.) 
:  does  this  nineteenth  century  seer  who  assumed  to  be 
ewder  (for  next  time)  but  wiser  (for  ever)"  teach 
us  who  stand  at  Armageddon?    It  is  not  easy  to  say. 
ration   has   a   tremendous   need   for   understanding 
ckhardt  says,  but  what  he  says  needs  always  to  be 
and  pondered.    The  meanings  arc  clear  enough  but 
is  unfamiliar,  that  is,  too  philosophical,  or  to  use 
yed  and  mischievous  word,  not  sufficiently  "objec- 
Let  us,  then,  take  a  sample  or  two.    Burckhardt  says 
people  no  longer  believe  in  principles,  they  turn  to  the 
in    saviors.    This   seems   simple   enough,  almost    axio- 
But  the  moment  one  begins  striving  to  comprehend 
|tatcinent,  a  new  responsibility  emerges.    If  we  are  not 
nb  to  the  belief  in  saviors,  what  principles  are  we  to 
(t?   If  the  reader  wishes  to  undertake  this  task,  perhaps 
quote  the  more  complete  passage: 

voluntary  subjection  to  individual  Fuehrers  and  usurpers 
ct.     People  no  longer  believe  in  principles,  but  will, 
illy,  probably,  in  saviors.     For  this  reason,  authority  will 
j  raise   its  head    in   the   pleasant   twentieth   century,  and   a 
rhead. 

end  awaits  those  who  accept  the  rule  of  saviors? 
rdt's   answer   is  clear  and  unequivocal:    militarism, 
nt  will  become  a   function   of  the  military.    Hear 


these  ominous  words  written  ancnt  Burckhardt's  analysis  of 
the  disintegration  of  the  European  dynasties: 

I  have  a  premonition  which  sounds  like  utter  folly,  and  yet 
which  positively  will  not  leave  me:  the  military  state  must  become 
one  great  factory.  Those  hordes  of  men  in  the  great  industrial 
centers  may  not  be  left  indefinitely  to  their  greed  and  want. 
What  must  logically  come  is  a  definite  and  supervised  stint  of 
misery,  with  promotions  and  in  uniform,  daily  begun  and  ended 
to  the  sound  of  drums. 

The  new  rulers  are  given  a  fitting  title,  the  "terrible  simpli- 
fiers"  (terribles  simplificateurs),  and  he,  Burckhardt,  sees  the 
outline  of  their  faces  through  the  mists  of  the  future.  And  he 
sees  against  the  background  of  societies  which  have  become 
the  prey  of  majorities,  societies  in  which  the  wisdom  of  min- 
orities has  been  neglected.  "In  declining  democracies,"  writes 
Burckhardt,  "there  are  always  and  inevitably  parties  in  favor 
of  such  great  powers,  nor  must  they  of  necessity  be  corrupt — 
they  only  need  to  be  dazzled." 

Another  pathway  into  the  realm  of  Burckhardt's  wisdom  is 
offered  by  his  major  historical  categories.  He  conceives  of 
history  as  being  primarily  a  struggle  for  power  in  which  the 
State,  Religion,  and  Culture  vie  with  each  other.  Since  these 
three  sources  of  power  act  upon  each  other  in  reciprocal  fash- 
ion, it  turns  out  that  history  may  always  be  viewed  in  the 
light  of  certain  dominances  and  submissions.  Culture,  for 
example,  may  be  dominated  by  the  State  or  by  Religion;  the 
character  of  the  State  may  be  determined  by  Religion  or  by 
Culture;  and  Religion  may  be  conditioned  by  the  State  or  by 
Culture.  Thus  we  have  six  generic  types  of  historic  societies, 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  catalogue  our  own.  We  belong  to  an 
age  in  which  the  State  tends  to  determine  both  Religion  and 
Culture.  The  problem  for  the  reader  then  becomes  once 
more  a  normative  one:  is  it  a  good  or  bad  sign  that  the  State 
should  become  the  dominant  power?  Historically,  it  appears 
to  Burckhardt  a  sign  of  decline.  According  to  his  researches 
it  seems  clear  that  the  most  peaceful  and  most  productive 
periods  of  history  have  been  those  in  which  Culture  furnished 
power  to  both  the  State  and  the  Church. 

I  must  mention,  although  there  is  no  space  to  elaborate,  the 
importance  of  those  sections  of  "Force  and  Freedom"  which 
deal  with  "The  Crises  of  History,  "The  Nature  and  Origin 
of  the  Present  Crisis,"  and  "The  Great  Men  of  History."  Each 
of  these  dissertations  furnishes  additional  and  essential  in- 
sight. And,  finally,  there  must  be  a  warning:  those  who  have 
come  to  accept  the  easy  alternative  of  democracy  will  find 
very  little  solace  in  Burckhardt.  This  comes  about,  so  I  be- 
lieve, because  of  his  narrow  conception  of  the  democratic 
principle;  he  applies  it  primarily  to  politics  and,  since  he  fears 
the  ruthlessness  of  majorities,  he  must  also  have  misgivings 
concerning  democracy,  since  it  is  precisely  the  democratic 
form  which  allows  majorities  to  dominate.  In  modern  times, 
we  have  come  to  interpret  democracy  in  cultural  terms,  and 
it  this  had  become  the  fashion  in  Burckhardt's  time  he  would 
have  furnished,  I  believe,  a  more  promising  prospect  for  those 
of  us  who  have  grown  up  in  a  democratic  atmosphere. 
New  Yor^  School  of  Social  Wor^  EDUARD  C.  LINDEMAN 

Renewing  Men's  Reserves 

ON   BEING  A  REAL   PERSON,  by  Harry  Emerson   Fosdick.      Harper. 
295  pp.     Price  $2.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associa|fs,    Inc. 

OUT  OP  THE  DEPTHS  OF  HIS  LONG  EXPERIENCE  IN  DEALING  WITH 

sick  souls,  Dr.  Fosdick  has  written  one  of  the  most  helpful 
books  in  this  field  I  have  ever  read.  He  uses  psychological 
concepts  constantly,  but  with  a  deeper  interpretation  and  ap- 
plication than  is  often  given.  He  himself  understands  so  well 
and  makes  such  constructive  use  of  a  health-giving  philosophy 
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that  he  is  able  to  put  it  into  phrases  that  carry  not  only  its 
meaning  but  also  its  feeling  to  other  minds  and  souls. 

In  his  introduction,  the  author  pays  great  tribute  to  Dr. 
Thomas  Salmon,  "the  leading  American  pioneer  in  the  field 
of  mental  hygiene."  Dr.  Fosdick  turned  to  him  for  aid  in  a 
puzzling  situation  which  was  brought  him  by  a  suffering 
young  man  and  Dr.  Salmon,  as  was  his  wont,  gave  unre- 
servedly all-  the  help  that  was  in  his  power — and  that  was 
much.  To  conferences  which  followed  on  special  "cases"  put 
before  the  minister,  he  says  he  owes  "the  best  I  have  been 
able  to  do  in  personal  counseling."  Dr.  Fosdick  offers  his 
book  in  all  humility:  "For  what  it  may  be  worth,  here  is  the 
story  of  what  one  minister  has  found  out  about  people's  'in- 
sides'  and  what  can  be  done  with  them." 

This  is  a  difficult  book  to  review,  for  it  is  hard  to  leave  out 
anything.  Much  is  infinitely  quotable,  the  chapter  headings 
are  inspiring  in  themselves.  The  author's  use  of  quotations  is 
constantly  illuminating  and  one  longs  to  repeat  many  of  them; 
and  the  interrelation  of  religion  with  the  best  of  psychological 
counseling  is  clearly  set  forth.  One  of  the  most  helpful  chap- 
ters is  "The  Principle  of  Released  Power."  Many  psycholo- 
gists, interested  in  the  deeper  levels  of  man's  personality, 
sympathize  with  the  belief  that  "in  hours  of  receptivity 
man's  reserves  can  be  renewed.  His  spiritual  power  is  not 
self-generated  by  forceful  strokes  of  his  volition,  but  is  wel- 
comed and  assimilated  and  the  consciousness  that  .  .  .  man's 
personality  as  a  whole  can  release  power  from  unfailing  re- 
servoirs brings  confidence,  stability  and  courage."  Some 
people's  reserves  easily  dry  up,  others  are  like  rivers — power 
flows  through  them. 

This  book  with  its  good  index  and  lists  of  references  prom- 
ises inspiration  and  assistance  to  those  who  counsel  and  to 
those  in  need. 
Hartford,  Conn.  ELEANOR  HOPE  JOHNSON 

Mr.  Burnham's  Oligarchs 

THE  MACHIAVELLIANS— DEFENDERS  OF  FREEDOM,  James 
Burnham.  John  Day.  270  pp.  Price  $2.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  As- 
sociates, Inc. 

THIS     IS     A    DANGEROUS    AND    A     CONFUSED    BOOK.      THE    THEME 

seems  to  be  that  certain  political  thinkers  and  doers  (the 
Machiavellians)  are  the  elite,  the  tough-minded,  the  realists, 
the  power  wielders,  the  true  leaders.  All  others  are  roman- 
ticists, moralists,  sentimentalists,  the  wishful  thinkers  whose 
hearts  govern  their  heads.  The  elite  form  a  class  (the  man- 
agerial class  of  the  author's  earlier  and  much  discussed  "The 
Managerial  Revolution").  That  class  inevitably  rules.  Be- 
cause this  is  so,  democracy  is  a  highly  limited  if  not  a  prac- 
tically impossible  form  of  social  organization  and  process. 
Whether  or  not  it  is  even  desirable,  is  not  too  clear.  If  the 
leadership  of  the  elite  can  be  "scientific,"  "it  is  probable  that 
civilized  society  will,  somehow,  survive." 

In  other  words  this  book  is  an  effort  at  a  further  ration- 
alization of  the  thesis  presented  in  the  earlier  volume.  It  is 
presumably  designed  to  document,  buttress,  and  refine  this 
notion  that  the  world  is  always  in  the  hands  of  its  strong 
men — and  not  much  can  or  should  be  done  about  it.  "The 
broad  patterns  of  social  change  are  established  by  factors 
beyond  deliberate  human  control."  "The  iron  law  of 
oligarchy"  is  the  great  political  reality. 

In  trying  to  see  why  the  book  in  its  total  drift  gives  the 
sense  of  wrong-mindedness,  I  believe  that  it  is  the  author's 
basic  preconceptions  which  lead  him  astray.  For  example, 
the  view  of  "science" — so  heavily  leaned  upon  and  used  to 
support  a  view  that  what  the  author  sets  forth  is  the  un- 
deniable, factual  reality — is  completely  materialistic.  Consid- 
erations of  values,  of  purposes,  of  aspirations- — these  even  as 
facts  seem  inadmissible,  although  an  occasional  judgment  such 
as  that  of  a  society  "so  thoroughly  rotten  that  ..."  incon- 
sistently creeps  in  when  the  author's  "scientific"  point  of  view 
momentarily  lapses. 

Similarly,  the  idea  of  democracy  reflected  in  the  discussion 


of  "the  limits  of  democracy"  appears  to  be  that  all  i 
structures,  and  procedures  which  democratic  societies! 
used  and  which  have  not  worked  well,  prove  that  demc 
is  a  dubious  hope.  No  adequate  recognition  is  given  I 
experimental  advances  with  new  forms  and  procedures., 
awareness  of  a  science  of  administration  and  an  art  of  1 
ship  now  in  process  of  development  in  the  light  of  demo 
criteria  is  wholly  absent.  That  what  has  been  sets  the 
upon  what  can  be,  is  clearly  implied.  The  iron  k 
oligarchy  "shows  that  the  democratic  ideal  of  self-goven 
is  impossible."  Impossible,  presumably,  because  the  ic 
representation  has  to  come  in,  because  leaders  have 
relied  upon  for  guidance,  because  specialized  experts  h; 
be  used,  because  freedom  has  to  be  perennially  sought  i 

Religion,  also,  is  in  all  consistency  presumed  to 
"myth,"  used  to  keep  the  "masses"  in  subordination 
cerned  with  "unscientific"  matters  of  only  "transcendent! 
terest.  It  connotes  "ideals  cut  wholly  off  from  mere 
and  mankind  .  .  .  these,  and  not  the  facts  of  social  li 
gether  with  probable  generalizations  from  these  facts,  a 
the  final  control  over  arguments  and  conclusions."  Yi 
last  sentence  of  the  book  alludes  to  "the  perfect  society  i 
dreams,"  which  "we  may  hope  .  .  .  will  permit  human  1 
at  the  least  the  minimum  of  moral  dignity  which  alor-i 
justify  the  strange  accident  of  man's  existence."  But  wi 
that  moral  dignity  lies,  what  it  assumes  and  whither  it  l<i< 
all  this  is  touched  upon  only  obliquely  anywhere  else  : 
book. 

Perhaps  the  book's  basic  weakness  is  this — that  the  t; 
is  clearer  as  to  what  he  is  against  than  about  what  he 
Not  only  is  the  over-all  tone  negative  while  purporting, 
scientific,  but  the  effort  at  paradox  does  little  to  clear 

I   recognize  that  the  reader  may   find  here  and 
paragraph  which  seems  to  run  counter  to  some  point  i 
appraisal.    For  I  have  tried  to  see  the  forest  more  tha 
trees  in  the  total  theme;  and  it  is  this  which  is  disturbi 
to  me  dangerous  because  it  all  brings  a  certain  aura 
larly  documentation  to  a  total  outlook  on  society  whii 
seem  plausible  and  even  appealing  to  some  in  a  day 
settled  values.    What  needs  currency  today  is  a  view 
meaning  of  history  and  of  the  role  of  the  leader  whi 
the  far  pole  from  that  here  expounded. 
New  Yor\  ORDWA' 

Common  Man  Must  Mature 

THE  FREEDOM  TO  BE  FREE,  by  James  Marshall.  John  Day. 
Price   $2.50,   postpaid  by   Survey  Associates,   Inc. 

JAMES  MARSHALL,  FOR  FOUR  YEARS  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
York  City  Board  of  Education,  is  an  educator.   His  ch: 
on  education  are  the  best  part  of  this  book.   They  offer; 
is  badly  needed  today,  a  simple  and  balanced  statemoj 
the  purposes  of  education  in  a  democratic  society,  with 
telligent  settlement  of  the  perennial  rivalry  between  t 
eral  arts  and  vocational  training. 

The  author's  broader  purpose  has  been  to  throw  the 
of  psychology  on  the  whole  world  picture.  He  looks  at 
zation  as  a  child.  As  the  youth  struggles  to  be  free  fro 
restrictions  of  parental  domination,  so  is  the  world  unr 
today  the  revolt  of  maturing  common  man  against  paterr 
in  all  phases  of  society. 

The  paternalism  of  labor  unions  may  be  as  oppress: 
that  of  industrial  management  if  we  are  not  careful, 
paternalism  of  authority  of  all  kinds  can  be  thrown  of. 
by  citizens  whose  education  has  developed  in  them  se 
ance  and  a  will  to  institute  authority  that  is  to  be  resfi 
rather  than  feared.    The  paternalisms  of  the  white  rat 
Aryans,  of  descendants  of  the  sun-goddess,  of  the  E 
speaking  union,  of  victorious  nations,  will  be  a  menacei] 
there  is  acceptance  of  an  equality  of  all  persons  regardlll 
color,  customs,  or  culture.    The  paternalism  of  those  oil 
in  a  competitive  system  will  be  overcome  only  when  diffe 
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ccepted,  respected,  and  made  the  basis  of  fraternal  col- 
ition. 

.  Marshall's  analysis  is  sound,  optimistic,  and  important; 
;h,  like  his  title,  it  could  be  put  in  fewer  words.  But  it  is 
one  sided.  The  teacher  may  tend  the  emotional  and 
il  needs  of  a  child  with  consummate  care,  but  his  sur- 
depcnds  also  on  the  doctor,  the  cook,  the  tailor,  the 
ce-man,  and  the  policeman.  In  the  field  of  world 
tor  instance,  Mr.  Marshall  would  not  attempt 
Tactical  sort  of  world  organization  until  individuals  are 
rtly  educated.  Meanwhile  he  would  develop  cooperative 
iencc  through  extended  functional  services,  such  as  the 
utional  Labour  Office,  with  a  world  consumer-coopera- 
3  work  with  it.  Well  and  good,  but  society  cannot  go  on 
political  vacuum,  waiting  for  the  millennium.  Unless 
•rovide  at  least  the  beginnings  of  a  new  and  lawful 
•work  for  power,  we  shall  be  again  helpless  under  the 
he  framework  of  nationalist  power-politics;  and  under 
paternalism"  of  anarchic  nationalism,  the  babes  of  en- 
ned  democratic  freedom  can  never  even  be  weened. 
met.  Long  Island  WILLIAM  R.  HUNTINGTON 

ing  the  Americas 

MEN    OF   AMERICA,    by    Eiequiel    PadilU.    Ziff-Davis.    173    pp. 
I  $2.50,  postpaid  bjr  Surrey  Associates,  Inc. 

NC    OUT    VIGOROUSLY    FOR    A    DEMOCRATIC    FEDERATION    OF 

ican  nations,  the  Mexican  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
n  is  both  realistic  as  a  politician  and  idealistic  as  a 
wpher.  He  frankly  admits  the  obstacles  to  a  strong 
cratic  union  of  all  the  American  nations,  taking  into 
nt  the  essential  differences  between  Anglo-Saxon  and 
American  civilizations,  the  retarded  economic  develop- 
of  many  parts  of  Latin  America,  and  the  "degeneration" 
uses  of  its  people.  Nor  does  Dr.  Padilla  hesitate  to  say 
caudillo  government  has  not  yet  given  way  to  full 
cracy  in  most  of  the  Latin  American  countries,  includ- 
is  own. 

the  "fertile  integration"  of  differences  between  Latin  and 
>Saxon,  Dr.  Padilla  finds  "a  hope  and  a  spiritual  treas- 
sr  this  continent."  Voicing  Latin  American  reaction  to 
Atlantic  Charter,  he  pointedly  observes  that  while  all  na- 
should  have  equal  access  to  basic  raw  materials,  "they 
d  also  have  this  same  access  to  manufactured  products." 
wing  inequality  of  opportunity  as  a  relic  of  colonial  days, 
'adilla  pleads  for  development  of  the  purchasing  power 
tin  American  countries  "through  decent  wages  and  widc- 
d  opportunity  to  work."  It  will  also  be  necessary,  he 
s  out,  to  keep  prices  of  imported  products  within  the 
liners'  means  by  eliminating  all  "needless  middlemen, 
sive  freight  rates,  prohibitive  tariffs;  and,  whenever  raw 
rials  can  be  processed  to  advantage  in  the  country  of 
i,  this  should  be  done  to  promote  industrialization." 
Strong  believer  in  the  contribution  which  Indian  and 
0  populations  can  make  to  the  New  World,  Dr.  Padilla 
ates  a  "biological  liberation  of  the  Americas"  by  chang- 
'the  present  deficient  diet  of  the  mass  of  Latin  Ameri- 
'  by  developing  public  hygiene  and  improving  sanitary 
dons,  by  campaigning  against  "endemic  and  epidemic 
set  of  the  different  countries,"  and  by  systematically  pro- 
igenics.  This  sweeping  program  for  remaking 
at  least  equals  in  boldness  the  projects  of  Soviet  scientists 
a  decade  ago  hoped  to  control  Siberian  weather  condi- 
by  constructing  dams  and  draining  swamps, 
e  book  is  not  confined  to  discussions  of  inter-American 
$,  but  deals  with  the  vital  phases  of  New  World  democ- 
in  terms  of  eternal  principles  of  right  and  justice.  Look- 
o  the  United  States  for  guidance  in  the  firm  establish- 
of  individual  political  liberty  throughout  this  hemis- 
Dr.  Padilla  shows  how  Mexico  has  taken  the  lead  in 
ving  social  justice,  and  can  contribute  most  in  that  field, 
olvc  the  problems  of  unequal  consumption,  Dr.  Padilla 
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Winner  of  the  1943  Anisfield  Award  of  $1,000 
for  the  "best  book  of  the  year  on  race  relations." 

NEGROES  IN  BRAZIL 

By  Donald  Pierson 

University  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 

What  is  the  wisest  course  to  pursue  in  handling  the  color 
question?  Does  Brazil — a  happy  land — suggest  any  error 
in  our  ways?  This  book  contains  a  revealing  study  of 
racial  integration  through  color  mixture — in  a  land  where 
class  not  race  determines  social  prestige! 

AFRANIO  COUTINHO,  Assistant  Editor,  Selecoes  do 
Reader's  Digest,  has  written  us  as  follows:  "Please  allow 
me  to  congratulate  you  for  the  splendid  book  you  pub- 
lished about  my  country — Negroes  in  Brazil,  by  Donald 
Pierson.  This  book  deals  with  a  very  important  issue  and 
gives  a  very  true  picture  of  our  way  of  life.  The  author 
has  not  handled  his  subject  matter  from  the  superficial 
viewpoint  of  the  tourist." 

ARNA  BONTEMPS,  in  a  review  in  the  New  York  Her- 
ald Tribune,  says:  "Negroes  in  Brazil  is  the  result  of 
long  study  and  a  complete  familiarity  with  the  country  and 
the  people  ...  he  selected  the  seaport  city  of  Bahia.  Here 
in  microcosm,  he  examined  the  whole  scope  of  race  con- 
tact in  a  city  about  the  size  of  Seattle  or  Indianapolis,  lo- 
cated in  a  state  that  has  been  called  the  'Virginia'  of  Brazil." 

Illustrated  $4.50 
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outlines  a  bold  plan  for  state  "distribution  of  the  people's 
wealth,"  with  private  initiative  retaining  its  control  of  pro- 
duction. The  state  would  use  the  income  tax  and  public 
works  as  its  chief  devices  for  controlling  distribution,  much 
as  the  United  States  has  tried  to  do  under  the  New  Deal. 
While  voicing  strong  objections  to  the  profit  motive  for  in- 
dustry, Dr.  Padilla  fails  to  offer  a  worthy  substitute. 

At  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers  in 
January  1942,  Dr.  Padilla's  eloquence  led  the  rush  of  Latin 
American  countries  into  the  Allied  camp  with  the  United 
States,  and  showed  him  to  be  a  man  of  great  popular  appeal 
throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere.  He  has  now  published 
a  comprehensive  program  of  action.  Those  who  would 
anticipate  the  news  should  definitely  watch  Padilla. 
New  Yorl(  HANDLE  ELLIOTT 

Art  and  Western  Culture 

ART  AND   FREEDOM,   by   Horace  M.   Kaljen.     Duell,   Sloan  It  Pearce. 
1006  pp.  Price  16.50,  two-volume  set,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

To    UNDERSTAND    THE    MEANING    OF    FREEDOM    DEEPLY    ENOUGH 

to  bring  it  to  fulfilment  in  the  lives  of  men  is  the  central 
task  of  the  present  era.  The  crowning  value  of  this  multi- 
valued work  by  one  of  our  great  contemporary  philosophers 
is  its  profound  insight  into  this  problem:  insight  such  as 
could  come  to  fruition  only  through  a  lifetime  in  which 
actively  to  serve  ideals  has  been  an  inherent  part  of  the 
philosopher's  role. 

This  "interpretation  of  the  relations  between  the  ideas  of 
beauty,  use,  and  freedom  in  Western  civilization  from  the 
Greeks  to  the  present  day"  represents  a  new  kind  of  phil- 
osophic writing — like  Santayana's  a  major  addition  both  to 
literature  and  to  philosophy.  Professor  Kallen  views  ideas  as 
instruments  forged  to  serve  men's  needs,  as  "events  in  a  per- 
sonal history,"  and  "the  impact  of  personal  histories  on  one 
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another  as  the  course  of  civilization."  Hence  biography, 
social  history,  art  criticism,  psychological  and  philosophic 
analysis  are  interwoven  to  show  how  philosophies  of  art 
emerge  from  the  matrix  of  human  personalities  interacting 
with  the  world  about  them.  He  ranges  with  a  gay  erudition 
through  the  ages,  evoking  a  host  of  personalities,  from  phil- 
osophers and  artists  to  political  thinkers  and  scientists,  re- 
capturing the  temper  of  farflung  cultures,  following  the 
shifting  status  of  the  artist  and  the  changing  modes  of  the 
arts. 

Professor  Kallen  rejects  the  traditional  theories  of  beauty, 
and  of  use  as  alien  to  beauty.  Even  more  closely  than  John 
Dewey,  he  relates  art  and  the  esthetic  experience  to  the 
on-going  purposes  and  consequences  of  the  whole  stream  of 
man's  life.  Thus  all  men,  in  their  relationships  of  use  with 
the  world  about  them,  may  share  the  freedom  which  inheres 
in  the  creativeness  of  the  artist.  And  to  all  men,  not  merely 
through  art,  but  in  the  ordinary  ways  of  life,  may  come  the 
esthetic  experience — that  intense  relation  with  the  outer 
world  in  which  man  is  also  intensely  and  freely  himself. 
Through  the  artist  and  the  esthetic  experience,  therefore, 
Professor  Kallen  exemplifies  the  condition,  the  way  of  being, 
the  ultimate  "inwardness,"  of  all  freedom.  And  the  struggle 
of  the  artist  for  the  right  to  utter  what  uniquely  is  in  him 
becomes  the  type  of  the  struggle  of  all  men  for  freedom. 

These  volumes  communicate,  as  a  work  of  art  communi- 
cates, a  liberating  and  vitalizing  sense  of  man's  indomitable 
capacity  for  freedom,  for  breaking  through  external  com- 
pulsions and  inner  rigidities  to  the  affirmation  and  orches- 
tration of  that  which  is  irreducibly  himself.  Professor  Kallen 
not  only  establishes  more  firmly  the  place  of  art  in  a  free 
man's  world;  he  has  given  us  a  lasting  source  of  wisdom, 
inspiration  and  strength  for  the  task  of  achieving  that  world. 
Brooklyn  College  LOUISE  M.  ROSENBLATT 

The  Other  Germans 

FREEDOM  FORGOTTEN  AND  REMEMBERED,  by  Helmut  Kulm. 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press.  267  pp.  Price  $2.50,  postpaid  by 
Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

THIS   BOOK  IS   BY  A   GERMAN  WHO   MADE   AMERICA   HIS  ADOPTED 

country  of  his  own  free  will.  An  officer  in  the  first  World 
War,  a  student  of  philosophy,  and  secretary  of  the  famous 
Kant  Society  in  Berlin,  an  associate  of  Martin  Niemoeller's 
Confessional  Church  group,  he  is  now  a  member  of  the  phil- 
osophy department  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  His 
essay  on  freedom  is  a  moving  document.  Its  significance  lies 
only  partly  in  its  penetrating  analysis  of  Germany,  of  the 
"perverted  passion"  of  a  desperate  and  frenzied  people  under 
a  deified  tyrant;  here  is  a  most  lucid  attempt  to  explore  the 
darkness  of  the  German  mind.  But  what  seems  to  me  to 
make  Mr.  Kuhn's  treatise  even  more  important  is  that  it 
bears  witness  to  the  other  Germany  and  the  other  Germans. 
The  author's  eloquent  words  echo  the  voice  of  men  like 
Niemoeller,  Galen,  and  Preysing,  who  are  silenced  today  but 
whose  spirit  will  not  perish  even  if  the  martyrs  die.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  other  German  whose  appeal  to  the  American 
public  is  so  dignified  and  convincing  a  proof  that  the  other 
Germany,  to  which  the  world  owes  so  much,  is  still  alive,  in 
catacombs  and  in  exile.  The  professional  propagandists  of 
hatred  will  ignore  the  spirit  of  "Freedom  Forgotten  and  Re- 
membered"; it  will  not  be  proclaimed  one  of  the  "must" 
books.  But  it  should  be  read  by  those  among  us  to  whom 
the  words  in  the  title  stand  for  promise  and  hope  when  we 
think  of  the  Germany  of  tomorrow:  St.  Augustine's  "They 
came  to  life  again  by  remembering  their  proper  life  which 
they  had  forgotten." 

Brief  comment  cannot  do  justice  to  this  good  book,  but 
can  only  give  a  hazy  impression  of  its  political  philosophy, 
which  dissects  the  roots  of  modern  despotism  in  the  spirit  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle.  When  attempting  to  understand  the 
mysterious  and  shocking  willingness  of  the  German  masses 
to  flee  from  the  burden  of  freedom  and  to  rush  readily  into 


slavery,   I   am   always    reminded   of   the   questions   ra 
Dostoevsky's   immortal  story  of  the  Grand  Inquisito 
lieve  me,"  Ivan  says,  "man  knows  of  no  more  pressis 
cern  than  to  find  one  to  whom  he  may  give  up  that 
freedom  with   which  he,  miserable  creature,  was 
am  glad  to  note  that  the  author  makes  Dostoevsky's 
questions  the  text  on  which  he  bases  his  exposition. 
Can  Germany   be  cured?    The   author  does   not 
patent  medicine.  Yet  this  book  carries  a  message  of  ho 
makes  us  see  the  vital  importance  of  leading  the 
people  back  to   the  dignity   of   international  society; 
Germany,  prostrate  and  abandoned,  might  become 
cerous  ulcer  in  the  body  of  a  sick  world. 
Trinitv  College,  Hartford,  Conn.          HANS  W. 

The  Quality  of  a  Great  American 

MR.    JUSTICE    HOLMES,    by    Francis    Biddle.    Scribner.    214 
$2.50,   postpaid  by   Survey  Associates,   Inc. 

To  DISTILL  THE  ESSENCE  OF  A  MAN  WITHOUT  COMPILING  A 

chronology  of  his  life  constitutes  true  biography.    Mr. 
warns  the  reader   that  he   has  attempted  no  "authi 
biography"  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  term,  yet  in  hi 
distillation,  his  brief  and  luminous  highlight,  he  gives 
of  the  quality  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  than  might 
labored  page  of  life  history.  As  secretary  to  Holmes  ii 
and  1912  and  as  close  friend  throughout  the  long  succe 
years,  Mr.  Biddle  had  ample  opportunity  to  know  bot> 
judge   and   the   human   being.   That   knowledge   has 
fruit  in  pages  rich  in  anecdote  and  in  understanding, 
emerges  is  the  picture  of  an  extraordinarily  human  p; 
wise,  skeptical,  full  of  humor,  and  burning  with  a  pass 
interest  in  life  for  its  own  sake.  All  who  ever  knew 
will  never  forget  the  way  that  interest  glowed  in  the 
embers  of  his  eyes.  Above  all,  Holmes  was  a   wholt 
integrated   person,    the   best   that    the   American   life  c 
period  had  to  offer,  and  one  of  the  best  for  all  time. 

Realizing  all  this,  Mr.  Biddle  nevertheless  sees  clearl 
with  eyes  undimmed  by  affection.  He  emphasizes  the 
that  the  great  justice  "must  be  rescued  from  the  adu 
that  has  blurred  the  sharpness  of  his  reality."  He  re 
too,  the  oversimplification  of  Holmes'  economic  assum 
and  his  failure  to  see  that  the  tocsin  of  laissez  fain 
already  sounded. 

Mr.  Biddle  has  been  so  close  to  Holmes  that  the  m< 
of  the  justice's  words  often  sounds  in  the  pages  o 
volume — words  used  equally  without  quotation  mark 
without  plagiarism,  for  the  form  of  the  thought,  the  t 
of  expression,  has  become  Mr.  Biddle's  as  well.  Ir 
Justice  Holmes'  hands,  law  and  philosophy  became  one 
became  literature  as  well.  We  are  fortunate  to  ha' 
Attorney  General  who  has  succeeded  to  the  heritage 
given  it  such  rich  expression. 
Barnard  College  JANE  PERRY  CLARK  ( 

The  Ickes  Saga 

THK    AUTOBIOGRAPHY    OF    A    CURMUDGEON,    by    Har. 
Ickes.     Reynal    &    Hitchcock.     350    pp.     Price    $3,    postpaid    by 
Associates.    Inc. 

IT    IS    GENERALLY    ACCEPTED     THAT     TRUTH     IS     STRANGER 

fiction,  but  this  autobiography  is  stranger  than  either. 
not  fiction,  but  a  rigidly  accurate  narrative  of  the  progr 
my  old  friend  from  an  impecunious,  hard-working  yoi 
the  extraordinary  power  of  the  present  Secretary  of  tJh 
terior,  petroleum  administrator,  solid  fuels  administ 
and  so  on. 

But  in  addition  to  its  quality  of  telling  "the  truth  and 
ing  but  the  truth,"  the  book  leaves  one  with  an  intent 
unsatisfied  curiosity  regarding  "the  whole  truth."  Ma* 
the  obvious  earlier  omissions  are  easily  understood.  Di 
of  good  taste1  and  a  strong  personal  reserve  might  we< 
elude  revelations  of  one's  private  life  and  intimate  expert 
Few  men  will  imitate  Samuel  Pepys.  Limitations  of  timi 
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e  would  account  tor  many  gaps  in  the  narrative  where  in- 
•iics  could  have  been  told  of  lances  that  Sir  Harold 
e  in  many  a  good  cause. 

K  book  is  essentially  the  political  biography  of  the  author 
nit  of  political  campaigns,  culminating  in  his  re- 
nt espousal   of  the   only  candidate   for  the   Presidency 
•  he  ever  actively  supported,  who  won.    Thus,  in  the 
mn  of  a  career  of  perennial  defeat  and  disillusion  came 
nntmcnt  to  high  office,  the  chance  to  make  good  in  a 
endous  job.  One  would  have  thought  that  all  the  soured 
of   thirty-odd   years   of   frustration    would    have   been 
•tencd  by  the  author's  conceded  success  in  notable  public 
DCS.  One  would  have  thought  that  his  repeated  triumphs 
powerful  groups  and  combinations  of  opponents  would 
alkalized   the   acid   in   his   mind   that   Hows   so   readily 
his  pen — to  his  obvious  satisfaction. 

1C  answer  to  this  question  is  hidden  in  the  great  silence 
comes  just  when  the  reader  of  the  Ickes  saga  expects 
ntcr   upon  its  most  anticipated  chapters.    Ten  years  of 
dug  battles  in  Washington,  over  issues  of  vast  importance, 
passed  by  with  only  a  few  comments  on  the  service  of 
to  national  defense.    The  reason  for  the  silence  is  ex- 
oetl  by  the  author.    He  is  still  an  active  member  of  the 
ting  national  administration. 

IK  reason  is  essentially  a  good  one.  But,  while  the  world 
now  understand  why  Harold  L.  [ekes  was  a  curmudgeon 
33,  the  mystery  of  his  remaining  proudly  a  curmudgeon 
3  is  still  unexplained.  Perhaps  in  the  eventual  sequel 
will  learn — as  in  the  end  of  other  mystery  stories — that  he 
T  was  a  curmudgeon  at  all,  but  just  a  kindly,  generous 
ader  who  talked  gruffly  when  his  eyes  were  moist  with 
led  tears,  pitying  human  frailty.  Somehow  the  author 

to  hint  that  such  should  be  the  ultimate  judgment. 
kington,  D.  C.  DONALD  R.  RICHBERC 


CURTAIN-RAISER  IN  REHABILITATION 

(Continued  from  page  249) 


effective  social  organization  can  scarcely  function. 
1C  technicians  have  contended  with  malaria  and  dysentery, 
lodgings  and  food,  half-trained  personnel,  lack  of  mate- 
,  scorpions,  and  the  scraping  of  buzzards'  claws  on  the 
roofs  of  El  Oro.  Yet  they  have  introduced  such  activity 
ughout  the  province  as  has  not  been  seen  for  years.  One 
nie,  considerably  impressed  if  slightly  confused,  was 
cd  to  ask  how  he  could  buy  stock  in  this  flourishing 
iprise.  It  was  explained  to  him  that  he,  like  40,000  other 
nes,  was  already  holding  stock, 
fission  funds  are  sent  through  the  Ecuadoran  Dcvelop- 
Corporation.  This  newly-formed  institution,  under 
uadoran  and  United  States  direction,  is  dedicated  to 
d  economic  development  of  Ecuador  as  a  whole, 
mission  has  left,  it  is  planned  to  continue  a  number 
projects,  chiefly  agricultural,  directly  through  the 
ition's  own  agricultural  section  in  Quito.  The  corpora- 
functions  on  a  $5,000,000  loan  from  the  Export-Import 
k,  with  three  United  States  and  three  Ecuador  directors 
yell  as  an  American  manager. 

:  is  too  early  for  conclusions,  but  it  seems  clear  that  the 
Oro  project,  beyond   meeting  an   immediate   and   urgent 
nan  need,  is  providing  useful  laboratory  work  in  the  field 
Rehabilitation.    The  province  is  large  enough  to  furnish  a 
d  sample,  small  enough  for  the  results  to  be  followed  and 
iprchendcd.     Moreover,    it    may    provide    a    convincing 
TOOstration   of   what   the   United   States   can   do   with    its 
Hirccs  and  technicians  in  certain  areas  of  Latin  America 
perhaps  the  world  over  in  the  postwar  period.    As  El 
revires,  Ecuador  gains  and  so  does  the  United  States 
can  no  longer  live  within  its  own  borders,  oblivious  of 
;hbor's  problems. 
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WHAT  MAKES  WARTIME  MORALE 

(Continued  from  page  251) 


Russian  people,  whatever  we  may  think  of  their  system,  felt 
that  they  had  a  stake  in  the  society  that  they  had  helped 
build,  and  were,  therefore,  determined  to  defend  it.  The 
other  great  instance  in  which  a  people  rose  to  genuine  great- 
ness was  the  British  people  after  Dunkirk.  The  British,  too, 
whatever  we  may  think  of  the  imperfections  of  their  social 
system,  had  a  sense  of  stake  in  the  system  that  they  were 
defending. 

It  was  R.  H.  Tawney,  the  great  British  political  thinker, 
who  said  that  war  is  either  a  crusade  or  a  crime — that  there 
is  no  halfway  house.  I  believe  deeply  that  this  war  is  and 
must  be  a  democratic  crusade. 

But  Harold  Laski  has  said,  "When  the  leaders  of  a  people 
ask  their  followers  to  die  for  a  dream,  those  followers  have  a 
right  to  know  in  whose  behalf  that  dream  is  being  dreamt." 
That  is  the  great  question  being  asked  today  about  this  war 
that  must  be  a  crusade:  in  whose  behalf  is  the  dream  being 
dreamt?  There  are  two  great  tests  of  the  genuineness  of  that 
dream:  the  first  is  the  kind  of  plans  that  we  have  for  a  post- 
war America;  and  the  second  is  the  picture  that  is  in  our 
minds  with  respect  to  a  postwar  Europe  and  a  postwar  world. 

Winning  the  Future 

IT    HAS    LONG    BEEN    RECOGNIZED    THAT    MEN    FIGHT    BEST    WHEN 

they  have  something  beyond  themselves  to  fight  for.  When 
a  man  risks  his  life,  he  wants  to  risk  it  for  something  im- 
portant. When  a  man  has  to  stretch  himself  to  the  utmost 
in  war  production,  he  too  wants  it  to  be  for  something  im- 
portant. That  something  important  has  now  been  presented 
to  the  American  people  as  a  possible  road  toward  a  postwar 
America;  it  is  the  program  of  the  National  Resources  Plan- 
ning Board. 

We  have  at  our  disposal  all  that  we  need  to  fulfill  this 
American  Charter.  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  the  tech- 
niques will  work.  We  know  the  techniques  for  social 
services.  We  know  the  techniques  for  postwar  public  works 
construction  and  the  techniques  for  fiscal  control  and  tax 
control.  We  know  that  they  can  work,  because  we  have 
been  using  them  in  the  war  economy.  The  question  is 
whether  we  have  the  courage  to  put  these  techniques  to  use. 
If  we  have  been  able  to  organize  our  collective  will  to  put 
these  techniques  to  work  in  wartime,  why  not  in  peacetime? 
If  in  the  building  of  battleships  and  planes,  why  not  in  the 


building  of  school  houses  and  hospitals  and  of  roads 
hydroelectric  dams,  in  the  extension  of  preventive  medi. 
and  of  public  health  measures,  in  the  extension  of  ed 
tional  opportunities  and  in  making  education  something 
is  accessible  to  every  income  group  in  the  country? 

How  about  our  picture  of  a  postwar  world?  Here  we  \ 
nothing  comparable  to  this  American  Charter.  Thus  fat 
that  we  have  is  a  pattern  of  action  that  has  been  emerj 
in  the  behavior  of  the  State  Department  toward  the  p 
lems  of  foreign  policy  in  Europe  particularly.  There  is  i 
siderable  discussion  of  what  kind  of  visage  we  will  wear  w 
we  face  our  enemies  after  the  war — how  we  will  treat  < 
many,  Italy  and  Japan,  how  stern  we  will  be,  how  veng 
and  how  understanding.  There  is  both  in  political  and  m 
terms  a  far  more  important  question  for  us  today,  and 
is  with  what  visage  we  will  face  our  friends — the  Figh 
French,  the  Fighting  Norwegians,  and  the  other  groups 
have  fought  on  our  side  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  ^ 
it  be  stern  and  treacherous,  or  will  it  be  the  visage  that  I 
wear  when  they  have  fought  side  by  side  for  a  good  cat 

There  are  those  who  think  that  we  ought  not  to  wi 
too  much  about  foreign  policy,  but  concentrate  only  on 
America  that  we  are  building  up.  They  do  not  see 
organic  relation  between  the  way  we  treat  our  friends 
Europe  and  the  kind  of  America  we  will  ultimately  h 
A  nation  that  will  appease  fascism  abroad,  a  nation  wl 
ambassador  can  praise  the  works  of  peace  of  Generaliss 
Franco,  is  a  nation  that  may  end  by  groveling  before  fa; 
elements  at  home.  A  nation  that  will  seek  alliance  with 
actionary  forces  abroad  is  one  that  may  push  forward 
reactionary  forces  at  home.  A  nation  that  considers  i 
Semitism  in  North  Africa  one  of  the  trivia  and  incider 
in  shaping  its  policy,  is  a  nation  that  will  ultimately  \ 
to  face  a  greater  threat  of  anti-Semitism  at  home.  A  na 
that  fears  democracy  abroad  is  one  that  in  the  end  will  a 
to  fear  it  at  home. 

I  am  deeply  anxious  about  America.    I  am  anxious  foi 
integrity.    I  am  anxious  for  its  noble  and  lusty  traditions, 
its  spaciousness  of  spirit.    I  fear  it  will  grow  petty  and 
row  and  that  the  virus  of  opportunism  may  enter  our  wl 
system  and  corrode  our  moral  fiber. 

America  must  remember  its  heritage.  It  began  as  a  I 
world  and  it  can  continue  only  with  a  sense  of  being  a  i 
world. 


THE  BIRTH  CONTROL  NURSE 

(Continued  from  page  261) 


invite  the  mothers,  arranging  a  program,  usually  with  re- 
freshments, for  Miss  Delp's  meeting. 

Through  the  Associated  Farmers,  an  organization  of  grow- 
ers and  packers,  she  also  has  permission  to  hold  clinics  in 
growers'  camps.  At  one  huge  peach  ranch  with  over  700 
families  scattered  in  tiny  houses  among  the  trees,  the  teacher 
in  the  ranch  school  pinned  notes  on  the  dresses  of  the  young- 
sters to  take  home  to  their  mothers  inviting  them  to  the 
family  planning  circle.  Frequently  mothers  arrange  little 
parties  in  their  own  tents  or  shacks  for  the  demonstration. 

IN  THE  EARLY   DAYS   OF   MlLDRED  DELP'S  WORK,   WHEN  POVERTY 

was  most  acute  and  the  service  not  yet  organized,  she  often 
drove  up  to  a  squatter  family  camped  under  a  bridge  or 
beside  an  irrigation  ditch.  "Mother,"  she  would  announce 
simply  to  a  woman  cooking  at  a  rusty,  cracked  stove,  "I'm 
the  nurse  who  teaches  birth  control.  Would  you  or  your 


friends  like  to  have  a  talk  with  me?"  Usually  the  ans 
was,  "I  sure'd  be  proud  to,  nurse — if  there's  any  waj 
manage  without  its  costin'  nothin".  The  way  I  feel  I'm 
all  frailed  out." 

Such  actions  took  courage  and  a  crusading  spirit.  It  is 
the  more  impressive  when  one  considers  Miss  Delp's  fo 
ground.  Educated  in  a  southern  finishing  school  and  receii 
her  nurse's  training  in  a  Richmond  hospital,  she  had  ni 
been  west  of  the  Mississippi  until  she  accepted  a  positioi 
nurse  in  one  of  the  first  FSA  camps  in  California. 

She  was  not  too  strong  physically — she  had  had  a  nun 
of  major  operations — and  the  work  was  intensely  strenu 
It  was  at  the  peak  of  "The  Grapes  of  Wrath"  days  and 
poverty,  suffering,  and  frustration  that  the  sensitive  wot 
saw  were  heartbreaking. 

A  mother  came  to  her  with  an  abscessed  breast,  still  nun 
her  year-old  baby  because  there  was  no  money  to  buy  tr 
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ther,  tuberculous  herself,  brought  her  stairsteps  of  chil- 
to  "git  doctored"  for  wracking  coughs  they  had  caught 
ling  in  a  floorlcss  tent  during  a  two-week  stretch  of  Cali- 
ia  rain.  Mothers,  aged  beyond  their  years,  faces  lined 
weatherbeaten,  bodies  sagging  from  too  many  babies  .  .  . 
•ral  hundred  thousand  migrant  families  milling  through 
state.  Each  day  the  nurse  talked  with  tragedy.  But  when 
«ng  mother,  thirty-three,  with  eight  little  ones,  brought 
Jying  new-born  infant,  Mildred  Delp  could  stand  no  more, 
ad  these  people  never  heard  of  Margaret  Sanger?  Before 
.ing  had  fallen  on  the  orchards  heavy  with  pale  gold 
;ots  and  peaches,  Miss  Delp  had  posted  her  plea  for  help 
largaret  Sanger's  birth  control  organization, 
he  letter  brought  Mrs.  Sanger  herself  from  New  York, 
ady  bitterly  aware  of  the  maternal  health  problem  among 
migrants,  she  saw  in  this  sincere,  gentle  nurse  the  means 
citing  her  message  to  the  mothers.  Together  they  out- 
1  a  plan  whereby  Mildred  Delp,  under  proper  medical 
hip,  would  teach  migrant  mothers  a  simple  contra- 
ive  technique,  and  establish  permanent  clinics  throughout 

to  present  birth  control  to  women  coming  from  a 
line  of  very  large  families  was  a  problem.   Most  of  the 
marry  between  fourteen  and  seventeen;  most  of  them 
a  baby  within  a  year.    Most  marriages  last  until  death 
part.  In  this  close-knit  family  picture,  the  men,  by 
poverty,  are  protected  largely  from  vices  to  which  all 
is  more  or  less  heir,  and  venereal  disease  is  practically 
(tent.    Abortions  are  rare.    To  these  families,  fiercely 
of  their  fecundity  and  their  babies,  Miss  Delp  had  to 
with  the  greatest  of  tact  what  was  meant  by  planned 

a  trained  speaker,  she  was  terrified  at  the  prospect  of 
»ing  the  women.    Mrs.  Sanger  was  quick  to  reassure 
"Don't  worry  about  lecturing.  Just  do  as  Emerson  said, 
" .  from  the  overflow.' "  And  Miss  Delp  did.   There  was 
i  to  overflow. 


JOB  AS  FIELD  CONSULTANT  FOR  THE  PLANNED  PARENTHOOD 

meant  a  new  life  for  her.   A  home-body  at  heart, 
said  goodby  to  the  tiny  apartment  back  of  the  camp 
and,  after  a  brief  training  in  the  Margaret  Sanger  Birth 
'  Bureau  in  New  York,  took  to  the  open  road.  "Millie 
nt"  she  dubbed  herself,  and  as  such  is  greeted  by 
of  friends — from  the  old  mining  country  of  northern 
to  the  border  towns  near  Mexico  and  far  out  into 
areas  of  Arizona. 

with  her  personal  work  with  the  mothers,  Miss  Delp 
closely  with  the  state  and  county  health  agencies, 
to  establish  birth  control  centers.   Today  the  service 
in  conjunction  with  many  of  the  state  prenatal 
well-baby   clinics;   by   nurses   in   certain   county    public 
h  agencies;  and  by  nurses  of  the  Home  Missions  Council 
ting  eighteen  religious  denominations — an  organiza- 
aiding  the  agricultural  workers  long  before  migrants  be- 
:  one  of  the  nation's  headaches). 

the  Rosenberg  and  the  Columbia  Foundations  of  San 
have  made  grants,  contributing  to  the  expansion  of 
Delp's  program  by  establishing  twenty  local  clinics  with 
in  charge.  Here  mothers  are  admissible  who  require 
contraceptive  care  but  lack  the  funds  to  pay. 
Delp  estimates  that  $1  a  year  supplies  each  mother 
the  necessary  equipment  which  is  given  free.  The 
Parenthood  Federation  supplies  most  of  the  funds, 
kotindividuals  often  send  contributions. 
|fie  problem  of  birth  control,  like  the  problem  of  the  mi- 
ps, is  a  long  way  from  solution.  But  in  the  annals  of  the 
control  movement,  the  record  of  this  itinerant  nurse  will 
out.  Single-handed  she  has  brought  desperately  needed 
to  thousands,  and  has  pioneered  in  a  work  that  other 
are  now  taking  up. 

(In  answering  mdvertisements  please 
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MEN  FOR  THE  FARM 

(Continued  jrom  page  259) 


ized  crop  areas.  Plans  were  also  ready  for  the  movement  of 
thousands  of  domestic  workers  on  seasonal  contracts,  so  that 
they  would  not  be  idle  when  there  was  no  work  in  their 
own  communities. 

It  is  the  general  farmer  who  is  most  worried.  Where  can  he 
get  a  hay  hand  for  the  few  days  he  needs  him?  Hay  must 
be  put  in  the  barn  or  in  the  stack  when  it  is  ready  or  rain 
may  cause  the  loss  of  both  hay  and  invested  labor.  This  sum- 
mer, neighborhoods  in  every  section  of  the  nation  will  be 
organized  by  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  and  co- 
operating agencies  into  farm  crop  corps  to  help  in  such  situa- 
tions. The  help  is  inexperienced,  women  and  youth  will  make 
up  the  bulk  of  it,  and  the  farmer  must  be  patient.  But  small 
towns  which  once  dubbed  the  farmers  "hay  seeds"  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  where  the  next  meal  must  come  from.  This  is 
tome  gain  to  the  farmer  even  if  the  help  is  poor. 

Last  summer  more  than  a  million  local  people  who  were 
not  accustomed  to  work  on  farms  pitched  in  and  did  a  little, 
even  if  not  enough.  High  school  youngsters  worked  during 
vacation  and  after  school  and  during  special  farm  holidays 
declared  by  the  school  systems,  so  that  the  beets,  cotton,  hops 
or  apples  might  be  harvested.  College  students  in  rural  states 
laid  aside  their  books  and  went  out  on  the  farms  to  help  for 
a  week  or  so  in  the  corn,  potato,  and  apple  harvests  of  late 
fall.  Stores  in  many  communities  closed  during  forenoons,  or 
on  certain  days,  so  that  the  clerks  and  the  boss  could  help  out 
the  farmer,  and  women's  clubs  registered  their  members  for 
farm  work  and  organized  placement  on  temporary  farm  jobs. 
Holidays  on  farms  for  town  and  city  workers  were  arranged, 
and  in  New  England  the  Volunteer  Land  Corps,  sponsored 
by  Dorothy  Thompson,  kept  626  New  York  City  youth  em- 
ployed on  New  Hampshire  farms  during  the  summer  vaca- 
tion at  a  guaranteed  wage  equal  to  the  soldier's  base  pay  then 
current — $21  a  month  "and  found." 

The  farmer  is  no  longer  the  forgotten  man.  Last  summer  in 
Oregon  alone  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  registered 
302,000  women  for  work;  a  third  of  them  said  they  would  be 
willing  to  help  on  farms  during  rush  periods. 

But  it  must  be  admitted  that  so  far  much  of  this  kind  of 
activity  has  been  for  the  benefit  of  the  sponsor  rather  than 
the  farmer.  The  city  or  town  person  wanted  a  little  holiday 
on  the  farm.  The  local  woman's  club  wanted  a  part  in  a 
popular  and  timely  program.  And  too  often  the  merchant  was 
more  interested  in  keeping  on  good  terms  with  the  farmer 
than  in  seeing  him  through  to  the  end  in  harvesting  his  crop. 

But  in  spite  of  all  these  difficulties,  the  farmers  of  the  nation 
last  year  climaxed  three  years  of  unprecedented  production, 
exceeding  the  1935-39  average  by  27  percent.  If  1943  yields 
are  normal,  the  crop  will  equal  only  89  percent  of  the  excep- 
tional 1942  crop.  Providence  was  kind  last  year  or  losses 
would  have  run  into  millions.  In  many  communities  the 
cured  hay  lay  on  the  ground  for  weeks,  under  sunlit  skies, 
waiting  for  workers.  Weather  conditions  during  both  summer 
and  fall  harvest  were  far  better  than  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected again.  We  must  not  tempt  Providence  or  risk  the  food 
supply  by  being  so  careless  with  the  1943  crop. 

A  great  deal  was  learned  by  the  trial  and  error  of  last 
summer.  Not  enough  perhaps  to  avoid  many  mistakes  in 
1943,  but  enough  to  avoid  some  of  them.  School  youth  are 
highly  useful  for  specialized  farm  crops  when  they  are  or- 
ganized into  platoons  under  competent  adult  leadership.  Such 
organization  must  be  perfected  in  ten  thousand  neighbor- 
hoods under  the  leadership  of  school  teachers,  YMCA  and 
YWCA  secretaries,  scoutmasters,  church  youth  leaders,  local 
4-H  Club  advisers,  and  others  who  know  how  to  lead  and 
supervise  youth.  Then  the  farmer  will  not  go  out  and  find 


the  "kids"  having  a  battle  royal  with  his  peaches  or  torn 
or  potatoes,  or  playing  hide  and  seek  among  the  wheat  sh 

Many  youths  of  high  school  age  can  do  a  man's  woi 
truck  or  tractor  with  very  little  training.  Our  mechani 
minded  boys  and  girls  catch  on  quickly  and  are  eager  I 
something  useful  for  their  country.  They  like  to  ham 
little  folding  money,  too. 

Almost  a  year  ago  the  Department  of  Agriculture  acci 
the  view  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  find  year-round  wo 
in  submarginal  land  areas.  It  was  assumed  that  these 
operators  and  share  tenants  would  have  to  be  moved  to ; 
where  they  could  make  a  full  contribution  to  the  war  eflc 
year-round  farm  workers.  Prior  to  the  January  mobilizati 
unique  device  was  developed  for  measuring  a  man's  ad 
in  war  units  by  translating  essential  crops  and  livestock 
milk  cows  by  means  of  a  simple  formula.  In  this  bookkee 
one  milk  cow  equals  one  war  unit.  An  acre  of  onions  e( 
one  milk  cow  or  one  war  unit,  an  acrea  of  wheat  .05 
units  (.05  of  one  milk  cow).  If  a  man  has  eight  war  units 
is  ground  for  his  deferment  from  military  service  now,  bi 
is  expected  to  expand  toward  the  16  war-unit  goal. 

When  this  unit  scheme  was  developed,  it  was  estimated 
3,000,000  farmers  would  meet  the  16-unit  standard; 
1,600,000  could,  given  time,  meet  it;  but  that  2,000,000  c 
never  meet  it,  on  their  submarginal  farms.  It  was  assu 
that  these  2,000,000  constituted  the  year-round  labor  res 
for  agriculture — that  many  of  this  group  should  be  uprc 
and  transplanted  to  commercial  agricultural  areas  as  ' 
round  farmhands. 

Actually,  when  one  gets  down  to  the  problem,  he  i 
that  many   of  these   have  already   gone  into  industry, 
others  always  have  supplemented  their  farm  income  by  \ 
in  towns,  in  rural  industries — mines,  timber,  mills  and 
neries — or  by  farm  labor  in  the  community.    Most  of  t 
farmers   now   have   work   at  good   wages   available   in 
home  communities. 

First  Trial  of  Directed  Migration 

ON  THE  OTHER  HAND,  THERE  ARE  AMONG  THIS  GROUP  SOME 

are  under-employed.  And  there  are  in  some  commur 
those  who  have  come  to  expect  too  little  of  themselves 
their  environment,  in  fact,  whole  communities  in  which 
pie  are  under-employed,  or  working  at  employment 
brings  them  only  a  meager  security  and  contributes  nothir 
the  war  effort.  From  such  areas  some  6,000  families,  18,0( 
20,000  persons,  many  of  them  Farm  Security  Administn 
clients,  were,  prior  to  May  10,  moved  by  the  Farm  Seci 
Administration  to  areas  where  they  could  make  a  contribi 
to  the  food  supply  of  the  nation  and  at  the  same  time  j 
themselves  and  their  children  in  line  for  better  social, 
nomic,  and  educational  advantages.  In  many  cases  they  ' 
given  training  for  a  week  or  two  in  the  operation  of  mil. 
machines,  in  tractor  farming,  in  ditching  on  irrigated  fa 
and  in  other  specialized  farm  jobs. 

This  first  attempt  at  directed  farm  migration  has  broi 
all  the  problems  that  one  might  expect  in  uprooting 
transplanting  a  stable  people  with  a  family  pattern  of 
and  a  subsistence  pattern  of  maintenance.  Complete  SIK 
has  not  been  attained,  nor  was  it  expected.  Some  faile< 
make  adjustments  to  new  situations  and  returned  to  I 
homes;  others  drifted  quickly  into  war  industries.  But  i 
of  them  have  taken  their  place  as  year-round  workers 
farms,  adjusting  themselves  to  new  geographic,  economic, 
social  situations,  determined  to  make  their  contribution  to 
war  and  to  carve  for  themselves  and  their  children  a  b< 
place  in  society. 

The  educational  value  of  this  directed  farm  migratio 
hard   to  estimate.    Will   an   Ozark   mountain   youth  or  . 
from  the  Kentucky  hills,  who  has  seen  a  thousand  cattli 
the  open  range  of  a  western  ranch,  want  to  go  back 
(Continued  on  page  272) 
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RESORTS  — CAM  PS 
COTTAGES     TO     RENT 


MAINE 


BREEZEMERE  FARM  near  Pcnobscot  Bay 
Roomy  three-story  house,  electricity,  modern 
bathrooms,  largo  airy  bedroomi.  recreation  cot- 
tage with  fireplace  and  porch.  Modern  cottaoei 
with  screened  porches  and  fireplaces.  Central 
sun  porch  dining  room.  Sail  and  motor  boats. 
cruiimg.  picnics,  fishing.  Home  cooking,  special 
blueberry  treats  from  our  own  bushes,  fresh 
milk.  eggs,  chicken  and  vegetables  from  farm 
and  variety  of  fresh  fish  and  lobsters  from  bay. 
Room  and  board.  $20  to  $25  a  week. 

May   I   to  October   I. 
Will   meet  train   or  bus. 

for    eirrulart    and   further    information 
uni,     to: 

Mrs.  Thurman  Cray,  South  Brookivlll*,  Me. 


Need  a  rral  vacation?  Acres  to  explore  afoot 
or  on  our  horses.  Comfortable  1780  farm 
house  and  guest  houses.  Usual  sports ;  un- 
usual hospitality  and  good  food  at  reasonable 
rates.  Folder. 

Appcl-Rowc  on   Warchic   Lake) 
Standish,   Main* 

We  meet    Portland   trains. 


NEW   YORK 


MERRIEBROOK 

Poughquag,  New  York 
(70  miles  from  New  York) 

Pre-revolutionory  home  in 
the  rolling  Hilla  Of  Dutchess 
County,  offers  peace  and 
quiet,  well-prepared  food 
and  all  modern  comforts, 
to  a  few  cultured  adults. 
Open  all  year.  Weekly  ond 
monthly  rates.  References. 
TeL  North  Clove  2583 


RATES 

Classified  Advertising 

r SO.    per   lln. 

lipJ.T Ic  pw  ..rd 

MLsmU.ua  Char(«  .       .      tl.OO  per  IsuerlUti 

DieeeteHSU       .       .       1O%    *n    lhr*«    in»*r1ieni 

CASH   WITH   ORDER 

Survey  Graphic 
112  E.  19th  Street  New  York 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED  Supervisor  of  Case  Work  in  a  child 
caring  agency  in  New  England.  225  children 
under  care.  85  in  study  home ;  remainder  in 
foster  homes.  Must  have  more  than  3  years' 
experience  as  supervisor.  Good  salary.  7861 
Surrey. 

Wanted  by  the  Catholic  Welfare  Bureau,  Arch- 
diocese of  San  Antonio  (San  Antonio,  Texas' 
one  family  cafe  worker,  graduate  of  an  ac- 
credited Graduate  School  of  Social  Work  m 
with  a  Certificate  from  an  Accredited  School, 
and  preferably  with  some  experience  with  ac- 
credited family  agency ;  also  one  children's 
case  worker  with  similar  training  and  with 
experience  in  child  placing  and  foster  family 
home-finding.  Travel  expenses  to*  San  An- 
tonio, state  what  salary. 

Southwestern  Border  State  Department  I'uljlu 
Welfare  seeking  child  welfare  workers.  Quali- 
fications one  year  graduate  atudy  recognized 
school  of  social  service  and  one  year  experi- 
ence in  social  case  work.  Salary  range  $190 
$225.  Also  man  fnr  state  wide  project  with 
delinquent  boys.  Sum-  qualifications  and 
"alary.  7863  Survey. 


VIRGINIA 


On  the  BLUE  RIDGE  MOUNTAINS  OF  VIRGINIA,  fifty- 
Hie  miles  from  Washington  over  good  road:  large  com- 
fortable old  frame  house  with  modern  conveniences. 
Garage,  Vegetable  and  Flower  garden,  lawn,  spring 
»ater.  Good  climate.  Fine  for  children  or  group  of 
osoplt.  Bus  through  Gap  several  times  daily.  Rent  for 
Ihrte  month  season — $300.  For  details  write: 

Miss  E.  Smith,  3511  Porter  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

WOODLAND  COTTAGES:  High  in  the 
mountains  of  Western  Carolina.  Quiet, 
clean  and  comfortable.  Equipped  for 
Housekeeping.  For  information  address: 
Miss  Martha  Armstrong,  Woodland  Cot- 
tages, Spruce  Pine,  North  Carolina. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

SUMMER,  little  old  farmhouse  on  thirty  acres  of 
woodland  and  meadow  bordering  Holland  Pond. 
Boating,  fishing,  swimming.  Furnished.  Mod- 
ern conveniences,  electricity,  telephone,  fur- 
nace, open  fireplace.  $75.00  a  month.  Mn. 
A.  W.  Hitchcock,  Holland,  Mass.  Telephone: 
Brimfield  945. 


FROM   A   RESORT   ADVERTISER 

.  .  Got  several  lovely  people 
through  the  Survey  Graphic  and 
please  remind  me  early  in  the  Spring 
to  advertise  again  and  for  more  than 
one  month.  .  .  . 


INDIAN    PIPE 


Send  a  dollar  bill  for  genuine  "Powhatan"  hand- 
made Indian  clay  smoking  pipe,  replica  famous 
original  Virginia  antique,  two  long  stems, 
historic  booklet,  directions,  enjoyment,  and 
care.  Rustic  container,  postage  prepaid. 
PAMPLIN  PIPE  CO.,  Richmond,  Virginia. 


CITRUS  FRUITS 


Tree  ripened.  No  sprays  nor  artificial  color- 
ing used.  Delivered  express  prepaid. 
Oranges  Bushel  J4.00,  Grapefruit  $4.00, 
Tangerines  $4.00,  Mixed  Fruit  $4.00.  Half 
Bushels  $2.35.  Lemons  and  Seedless 
Limes  J.I. 50  half  bushel. 

Special  quantity  ratet 
A.    II.    BURKETT,   Srbrln,.    Florid. 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York.  Wise.  7-4961.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 

SITUATION  WANTED 

EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY  and  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT of  Institution,  44,  wishes  to 
change  place  of  present  employment.  17  years 
of  executive  and  social  work  experience  in 
private  (case  work)  and  public  agencies. 
Hroad  educational  background.  Publicity. 
Fund  Raising.  Public  Relations.  Will 
travel.  7864  Survey. 
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SIMMONS  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Professional  Education  for  Social  Servicet 
in  Public  and  Private  Agencies 

Academic  'Year  1943-1944 
Summer  Quarter  June  28 

Fall  Quarter  October  4 

Winter  Quarter  December  27 

Spring  Quarter  March  20 

A  Two-Year  Program  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  MS. 
18  Somerset  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE 

SUMMER     INSTITUTE 

In 

INTERNATIONAL  RELIEF  ADMINISTRATION 

conducted  by 
Dr.  Hertha  Kraus 

Associate  Professor  of  Social  Economy 
and  Social  Research 

June  13th  to  26th 

For  information  apply  to  the  Office  of  the  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School,  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  BUFFALO 

SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

is  accepting  applications  for  the  Summer- 
fall  term  beginning  June  28th,  and  for 
the  Winter-spring  term  beginning  Sep- 
tember 27th. 


MILITARY  ACADEMY 


UN  ION 

ITARY.      ^^  IV 
BlVtV 


MILITARY. 
ACAD  BlVtV 

Fully  accredited.  Prepares  for  college  or  business.  Able 
faculty.  Small  classes.  Supervised  study.  Lower  School 
for  small  boys  In  new  separate  building.  Housemother. 
R.  0.  T.  C.  Fireproof  buildings.  Inside  swimming  pool. 
All  athletics.  Best  health  record.  Students  from  27  states 
and  other  countries.  Catalog.  43rd  year.  Dr.  1.  1. 
Wicker,  Pros..  Box  A.  Fork  Union.  Virginia. 


SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 


SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  of  Yale  University 

A  Profftrion  far  the  Collof*  Woman 

An  intensive  and  basic  experience  In  the  various  branches  of  nursing  La 
offered  daring  the  twenty-eight  months'  course  which  leads  to  the  degree  of 

MASTER    OF   NURSING 

A    Bachelor's    decree    in    arts,    science   or    philosophy   from    a   college    of 
•pprored  standing  is  required  for  admission. 

For  Calalogu*  and  information  addretl; 

The  Dean,  YALE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

New   Haven,    Connecticut 


MEN  FOR  THE  FARM 

(Continued  from  page  270) 
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three-cow  hill  farm  to  rear  his  family;  or  will  he  set  his 
for  a  bigger  venture?  Will  a  Breathitt  County,  Kentucl 
who  learns  to  handle  a  Holstein  herd  in  Wisconsin  w; 
go  back  and  settle  in  the  hills  as  his  ancestors  did  before 
Will  the  youth  of  a  large  southeastern  Oklahoma  family 
to  go  back  and  sharecrop  cotton  with  Pa,  or  will  ne 
pericnces  create  new  ambitions? 

Twenty  springs  from  now  any  one  of  these  families  01 
children  may  own  a  fragrant  square  of  blossoming  frui 
in  those  vast  artificial  gardens  of  the  Sacramento  or  Y 
Valleys,  or  in  what  is  now  a  semi-arid  desert  but  thei 
be  a  new  garden  in  central  Washington  as  the  waters 
Columbia  River  follow  the  irrigation  ditches  below  < 
Coulee  dam  out  into  the  dry  but  fertile  soil. 

In  most  of  the  specialized  crop  areas  to  which  se 
workers  have  been  moved  by  the  government  there  ha; 
general  satisfaction  even  though  the  workers  were  i 
skilled  as  those  the  farmers  were  accustomed  to  using, 
has  been  some  complaint  about  "riffraff"  shipped  into 
areas;  hitches  over  the  30  cents  an  hour  minimum  w; 
cotton  areas  where  payment  has  always  been  on  the  bi 
pounds  picked,  and  complaints  about  the  inefficiency 
experienced  Mexican  workers.  These  difficulties  are  to  ' 
pected,  for  those  who  recruit  labor  in  many  areas  mus 
marginal  men  for  seasonal  jobs. 

LUCKY   IS   THE    FARMER   WHO  HAS   HOUSING   FOR   WORKERS. 

biggest  single  problem  the  government  has  faced  in  trail 
ing  both  seasonal  workers  and  regular  farmhands  is  a 
age  of  houses  in  which  workers  may  live  on  either  a  r. 
ment  or  temporary  basis.  Part  of  the  difficulty  in  year- 
housing  is  that  the  farmer  now  must  use  a  family  when 
he  used  a  single  hired  man.  This  calls  for  more  than  a 
in  the  basement  or  attic;  it  calls  for  a  separate  house,  ai 
farmer  in  most  cases  just  doesn't  have  it  and  cannot  : 
Housing  seasonal  workers  has  always  been  a  problem, 
the  farmer  with  good  cabins  can  get  workers  whe 
neighbor  without  housing  cannot. 

More  than  six  years  ago,  the  Department  of  Agric 
through  the  Farm  Security  Administration  began  an 
estipg  development  in  the  field  of  seasonal  housing  that  is 
saving  the  crops  of  more  than  one  community.  In  Califi 
then  in  Arizona,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  later  in  Fl 
and  Texas,  it  built  tent  camps  and  cabin  camps  wher< 
transients  could  live  with  a  measure  of  decency  and  coi 
when  they  came  in  to  harvest  the  crops.  In  almost  every 
munity  where  they  were  built  there  was  local  oppositio; 
fear  the  camps  would  encourage  the  transients  to  wint 
the  community,  or  would  become  centers  for  labor  orga 
tion. 

Now  any  community  with  seasonal  work  would  giv 
eye  teeth  for  one  of  these  labor  supply  centers.  Then 
only  97  of  them  all  told,  with  living  space  for  some  3i 
migrant  families — homes,  shelters  or  tent  platforms, 
more  can  be  built  now,  but  cabins,  tourist  camps,  any  d 
living  quarters  for  seasonal  agricultural  workers  are  1 
leased  and  repaired  by  the  federal  government  to  afford 
ing  for  the  seasonal  land  army  of  1943.  Congress  has 
vidcd  $26,100,000  for  recruiting  and  distributing  an  adec 
supply  of  farm  laborers,  recognizing  that  war  calls  foi 
best  use  of  both  man  and  land.  If  the  more  than  a  qu 
of  the  world's  population  for  which  the  American  farm 
going  to  be  in  part  responsible  in  1943  are  to  eat  an 
clothed,  the  1943  harvest  must  be  gathered  without  ^ 
or  delay. 

Placed  in  this  setting,  the  farm  worker  is  a  key  man  ii 
war  effort. 


Et)c  (Llntucrsitp  of  Chicago 

J!>f  lunil  of  ^orial    ;Sertritt  AiUmnietratiiui 


ACADEMIC   YEAR    1943-44 


Autumn  Quarter  begins  September  28 
Winter  Quarter  begins  January  3 
Spring  Quarter  begins  March  27 

SUMMER  QUARTER,  1943 

June  21  la  Septtmbrr  11 

(Courses  will  be  offered  in  units  of  3,  6,  9, 
and  12  week  periods.  For  further  infor- 
mation correspond  with  the  Dean  of  the 
School.) 


THE  SOCIAL  SERVICE  REVIEW 

UllW    kT    EDITH   ABBOTT 

A  Professional  Quarterly  for  Social  Worker! 


JMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 


A  Graduate  Professional  School  Offering  Courses 
Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Social  Science. 

Accelerated  Program 
Academic  Year  Opens  June  16,  1943 


SMITH  COLLEGE  STUDIES  IN  SOCIAL  WORK 
Contents  for  June,  1943 

Case  Work   Treatment  of  Adult   Patients  of  a   Psychiatric 
Clinic    Sylria   Perry 

Some  Criteria  for  Judging  an  Applicant's  Ability  to  Utilize 
a  Family  Agency's  Services Helen  N.  Hurewitf 

A  Plan  for  Helping  to  Identify  Men  Psychologically  Un- 

adapted  to  Military  Service    Helen 

Witmer,  Irma  Arend,  Marion  Edwards,  and  Jean  Kran; 

Published  Quarterly,  $2  a  Year 

Single  Numbers:  Volumes  I  to  XI,  fl  each; 

others,  |.75  each 

For  further  information  write  to 

THE  DIRECTOR  COLLEGE  HALL  8 

Northampton,   Massachusetts 


SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

GRADUATE  SEMINARS 
August  2  to   14,    1943 

ADVANCED    CASE    WORK,    DISCUSSING    THE 
APPLICATION  OF  PSYCHOANALYTIC  THEORY 
TO  SOCIAL  CASE  WORK. 
Dr.  Robert  Waelder  and  Miss  Beatrice  H.  Wajdyk. 

PSYCHIATRY   AS   APPLIED  TO   PROBLEMS  OF 
SUPERVISION. 

Dr.   Temple  Burling  and  Miss  Beatrice  H.   Wajdyk. 

CHILD  WELFARE. 

Dr.  Robert  Waelder  and  Mrs.  Henrietta  L.  Gordon. 

for  further  information  write  to 

THE  DIRECTOR  COLLEGE  HALL  8 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 


UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH 

SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

announces 

Wartime  Program 
1943-1944 

Summer  Trimester — June  28-October  14 
Fall  Trimester — October  18-Febniary  10 
Spring  Trimester — February  14-May  31 


Curriculum  adapted  to  war  and  post-war  services 
Generic  Program  and  Specializations  in 

Social  Case  Work 
Social  Group  Work 

Community  Organization  Work 

Social   Research 
Public  Welfare   Administration 


Qualified  students  accepted  for  one  or  more  trimesters. 
Students  may  apply  for  entrance  at  any  trimester. 


Fellowships  available  in  various  fields  of  specialization 
for  both  beginning  and  advanced  student*. 

Advanced  students  are  eligible  to  apply  for 
American  Red  Cross  Fellowships  in  the  approved 
specializations  of  medical  social  work  and  psy- 
chiatric social  work. 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  APPLY 
OFFICE  OF  THE  DEAN 


HEADING  FOR 
ANOTHER  SELLOUT 


PRESS   clippings   commenting   on   our   special    May   number   From   War   to 
Work  pour  in  from  all  points  of  the  compass.  This  is  particularly  gratifying 
because  as  The  New  York  Times  observed  in  its  editorial  on  this  number — 

"More  important  than  any  suggested  solution  is  the  fact  that  there  are 
farsighted  men  in  business,  government,  labor  unions  and  academic  circles 
who  are  willing  to  minimize  differences  of  opinion  and  of  interests  in  order 
to  plan  for  the  coming  emergency." 

Bulk  orders  already  have  been  placed  with  us  by  such  diverse  groups  as  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development,  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America,  National  Federation  of  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Clubs, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York,  United  Service  Organiza- 
tions, International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union,  government  offices, 
schools,  libraries,  study  groups,  and  others. 

This  is  your  chance  to  help  prevent  in  your  community  a  return  to  the 
dour  Thirties.  Distribute  gift  copies  of  From  War  to  Work  to  labor  and 
management  leaders- teachers-clergymen- librarians-students-public  officials- 
members  of  discussion  groups,  business  associations,  and  the  armed  forces 
stationed  in  this  country.  Encourage  their  discussion  now  of  the  postwar 
transfer  of  30  million  Americans  to  peacetime  pursuits.  The  distribution  of 
this  number  is  the  certain  way  to  do  that! 

Like  its  predecessor  in  the  Calling  America  Series  which  has  gone  through 
two  editions  to  a  sellout — Color:  Unfinished  Business  of  Democracy — From 
War  to  Work  is  not  likely  to  stay  on  our  shelves  very  long.  That,  mind  you, 
despite  the  fact  that  our  first  printing  was  50%  higher  than  our  usual  run. 
While  they  last — single  copies  are  yours  for  50  cents,  3  copies  for  only  $1. 

Mail  payment  with  your  order  to  Survey  Graphic,  1  12  East  19  Street,  New 
York  3,  N.  Y. 


CITED  IN  THE 
FOLLOWING 
NEWSPAPERS . . . 


Akron,  Ohio  Beacon-Journal 

Beaumont,  Texas  Enterprise 

Boston,  Mass.  Boston  News  Bureau 

Boston,  Christian  Science  Monitor 

Charleston,  S.  C.  News-Courier 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  Observer 

Cleveland,  Ohio  Plain  Dealer 

Columbus,  Ohio  Dispatch 

Des  Moines,  la.  Register 

Detroit,   Mich.  News 

Duluth,  Minn.  Herald 

Duluth,  Minn.  News  Tribune 

Fort  Dodge,  la.  Messenger-Chronicle 

Grand  Forks,  N.  D.  Morning  Herald 

Hartford,  Conn.  Conrant 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  Star 

Jefferson  City,  Mo.  Capital  News 

Kansas  City,  Mo.     Times 

Miami,  Fla.  Herald 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  Journal 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Morning  Tribune 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Star-Journal 

New  Haven,  Conn.  Register 

Newark,    N.   J.    Call 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Post 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Sun 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Times 

New    York,   N.   Y.    World-Telegram 

Norfolk,  Va.  Virginian  Pilot 

Oakland,  Calif.  Tribune 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Record 

Sacramento,  Calif.  Union 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  Globe-Democrat 

St.  Louis,   Mo.   Post-Dispatch 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  Star-Times 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  Pioneer-Press 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Tribune 

San  Jose,  Calif.  Mercury-Herald 

Springfield,  Mass.  Morning  Union 

Toledo,  Ohio  Times 

Toronto,  Canada  Star 

Tulsa,  Okla.   World 

Watertown,  Conn.  News 

Wilmington,    Del.   Journal 

Worcester,    Mass.    Telegram 

AND  OTHERS 


URVEY 


ULY    1943 
30    cents 


RAP 


GAZINE   OF   SOCIAL   INTERPRETATION 


>i  William  Beveridge  •  Jane  M.  Hoey  •  Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner 
-<uis  Stark  •  G.  D.  H.  Cole  •  Heinz  Soffner  •  Richard  B.  Scandrett,  Jr. 


Your  Grandson's  History  Lesson . . . 

is  being  written  TODAY! 

Not  only  in  terms  of  battles  won  or  lost,  but  in  the  "home  front"  struggle  to  preserve 
human  freedom.  Tomorrow's  history  books  may  recall  1943  as  the  year  in  which  total 
regimentation  was  finally  fastened  on  the  American  people !  Help  us  fight  this  imminent 
threat  to  freedom  by  letting  your  government  know  now  your  opposition  to  the  propos- 
ed conscription  of  women. 

Oppose  the  Conscription  of  Women  because  — 


It  points  toward  a  regimentation  of  life  contrary  to 
the  basic  principles  of  freedom  on  which  our  country 
rests. 

It  will  result  in  increased  juvenile  delinquency,  the 
loss  of  family  morale,  and  dislocation  of  the  foun- 
dations of  the  home. 


Unless  exemption  for  conscientious  objectors  is  in- 
cluded religious  freedom  would  be  violated. 

Women  can  make  their  indispensable  contribution 
more  effectively  if  motivated,  not  by  coercion,  but 
by  voluntary  commitment  to  great  ends. 


For  further  information  address 

COMMITTEE  TO  OPPOSE  CONSCRIPTION  OF  WOMEN 

Mrs.  Mildred  Scott  Olmsted,  Director,    1924    Chestnut    Street,    Philadelphia 

Send    Contributions    to   defeat    conscriplive   legislation    to   A.   J.   Musl<-,   Treasurer.   2929  Broadway,  New  York 
Mrs.  Allan  K.  Chalmers  Dr.  Georgia  Harkness  Mrs.  Henry  Hill  Pierre 

CO-CHAIRMEN 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING 
CARE  OF  THE  SICK 

A  Survey  of  Needs  and  Resources 
for  Nursing  Care  of  the  Sick  in 
Their  Homes  in  16  Communities. 

"An  intelligent  and  sympathetic  analysis  of  resources 
and  needs  in  these  typical  communities  could  not  but 
produce  findings  of  significance.  It  should  inevitably  lead 
to  concrete  patterns  of  organization  and  action  pertinent 
to  many  sister  cities  of  varying  sizes  as  well." 

Donald  B.  Armstrong,  M.  D. 

Third  Vice-President 

Meropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 

How  do  your  community  nursing  services  com- 
pare with  those  in  the  survey? 

How  can  the  recommendations  suggested  for 
survey  communities  be  applied  to  your  own  com- 
munity? 

50  cents  a  copy  —  Order  NOW 

Published  by 

National  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing 
1790  Broadway,  New  York,  New  York 


POLL  TAX  REPEAL 

— a  priority  for  victory 

Comprehensive  survey  of  the  impact  of  the  poll 
tax  on  the  life  of  every  American,  on  the  nation's 
war  effort,  and  the  United  Nations.  Facts  on  poll 
taxers'  elections,  Congressional  control,  and  consti- 
tutionality. Up-to-the-minute  information  essential 
for  every  community  leader. 

IRVING  BRANT 

Chicago  Sun,  biographer  of  James  Madison 

"All  people  who  believe  in  a  sound,  stable  democracy, 
drawing  its  strength  from  its  ability  to  represent  and 
serve  the  entire  people,  should  welcome  the  presenta- 
tion you  have  made  of  the  poll  tax  in  relation  to 
American  rights  and  world  freedom." 

Documented      SVzxIl       14pp.      lOc  single  copy 

50  copies,  $2.50;  100  copies,  $4.50; 

1000  copies,  $37.50 

National  Federation  for  Constitutional  Liberties 

1123   Broadway  New  York   10,   N.   Y. 


'  'LILLY  CRACKELL'  will  touch  off  many  a 
hot  debate  about  the  duty  of  society  to  see 
to  it  that  every  child  has  a  chance.  But  it 
•vill  be  read  for  the  powerful  and  compas- 
sionate work  of  art  that  it  is." 

—JOHN  CHAMBERLAIN  in  The  New  York  Times 


LILLY  CRACKELL 

By   Caroline   Slade 

Author  of  "The  Triumph  of  Willie  Pond,"  etc. 


\  novel  that  is  a  challenge  to  everyone  with  enough  to  eat 
tod  a  roof  above  his  or  her  head — and  a  challenge  specifically 
o  the  social  worker.  For  the  story  of  Lilly  Crackell  is  also 
.he  story  of  a  social  worker  bewildered,  as  Lilly  is  bewil- 
dered, by  forces  she  cannot  surmount. 

S3.00  at  all  bookstores  Over  600  pages 

'HE  VANGUARD  PRESS,  424  Madison  Avenue,  N.  Y.  C. 


NEW  HARPER  BOOKS 


COOPERATIVE   ECONOMY 

A  Study  of  Democratic  Economic 
Movements 


BE   A   LIBRARIAN 

fhe  national  emergency  has  greatly  increased  the  demand 
or  trained  librarians.  Many  good  positions  are  open  in 
ollege,  public  and  special  libraries. 

rhe  Drexel  Library  School  offers: 

A  one-year  course  for  college  graduates.    Late  after- 
noon  classes   for   teachers   and   employed   librarians. 
A    two-year    in-service    course    which    provides    for 
earning  while  learning. 

\ll  courses  lead  to  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
ibrary  Science. 

or  information  write  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Library 
Science. 

Drexel  Institute  of  Technology 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


LANGUAGES 


"LANGUAGE  IS  A  WEAPON" 


•  •  •  Forte  atiiad,  win  i»«clal  aulinnente.  In 
global    war   and    the    ultimate    pean.    Uroulh 
ability  to  itttak  a  foreltn  Uniuaa«. 
MASTER  ANOTHER  LANGUAGE 

quickly,  easily,  correctly 

by  LINGUAPHONE 

Th*  world-famout  Linguaphona  E  A  R  -  E  YE 
Conventional  Method  brinst  vok«  of  native 
teachers  INTO  YOUR  OWN  HOME.  No  Ea«- 
lltti  Is  ipoktfl.  You  learn  tha  new  laniuaH 
by  LISTENING. 

Home-Study  Counts  In  29  Lanaoatea: 
RUSSIAN  JAPANESE       SPANISH 

PORTUGUESE      CHINESE  NORWEGIAN 

and  23  oth«n 
Send  for  fftEE  boofc 

LINGUAPHONE     INSTITUTE 

5'    RCA    BulldlM.    Ntw   York    •    Circle   7-OS30 


By  Benson  Y.  Landis 

A  national  authority  on  the  cooperative  movement  here  review* 
the  major  Institutions  in  American  economic  life  from  the  point 
of  view  of  their  contribution  to  the  creation  of  a  democratic, 
cooperative  economy.  Among  the  activities  described  are  cou- 
-um.  r-'  and  producer**  cooperatives,  the  professions  and  busi- 
nr--,  the  governmental  activities  and  international  cooperative 
relation*.  The  book  conclude*  with  a  "discussion  syllabus"  to 
make  this  a  helpful  medium  for  adult  education  In  an  improved 
understanding  of  the  waya  and  means  to  build  In  America  an 
economy  in  which  the  consumers*  Interest*  are  kept  paramount. 

$2.0O 

THE   NEGRO'S   SHARE 

A  Study  of  Income,  Consumption,  Housing 
and  Public  Assistance 

By  Richard  Sterner 

Thl»  1»  the  third  volume  to  be  published  In  the  Negro  in 
American  Life  Series,  sponsored  by  the  Carnegie  Corporal  ion. 
In  this  volume  vital  data  heretofore  burled  in  important  eoolo- 
logical  research  project*  plu*  much  new  material  have  been 
brought  together  to  provide  a  definitive  and  revealing  picture 
of  the  extent  to  which  ihe  Negro  sharea  In  the  American 
standard  of  living.  Everyone  concerned  with  the  growing  prob- 
lem*  of  racial  antagonism  and  democratic  way*  of  dealing 
wiih  them  le  *ure  to  find  thia  exhaustive  and  constructive  eon. 
tribution  indispensable.  84. SO 

CAREER   GUIDE 

By  E.  E.  Brooke 

author  of  "Career  Clinic"  etc.,  and 
MARY  ROOS,  co-author  of  "A  Guide  to  Guidance" 

A  book  of  unusual  merit  for  everyone  aware  of  the  dilemma 
young  people  face  In  planning  a  career  today  and  who  want  to 
know  how  to  counsel  them  wisely.  This  book  anticipates  the 
vocational  needs  of  the  post-war  world,  shows  more  specifically 
I  him  any  recent  volume  the  way*  and  means  by  which  career 
aptitudes  may  be  discovered,  the  relation  of  personal  abllltiea 
and  Interest*  to  life  satisfactions,  and  give*  detailed  methods  of 
hunting  and  finding  employment  in  the  chosen  field.  $3.OO 

CHILD   DEVELOPMENT   AND 
GUIDANCE  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS 

By  Ruth  Strang  and  Latham  Hatcher 

Hera  1*  the  first  book  to  bring  together  adequately  In  one  vol- 
ume the  story  of  vocational  guidance  practices  for  rural  com- 
munities In  the  larger  setting  of  the  whole  problem  of  child  de- 
velopment work.  "I  like  thla  very  much.  It  le  simple.  Interest- 
ing,  poalllve  and  practical.  It  1»  very  much  needed  and  will  be 
extremely  useful.** — FANNIE  DUNN,  Profettor  of  Education, 
Department  of  Rural  Education,  Tearher*  College,  Columbia. 
Of  Invaluable  aid  to  teacher*,  guidance  officer*  and  *tudent*  la 
school*  of  education.  $2. SO 

GOVERNMENT,   BUSINESS 
AND   VALUES 

By  Beardsley  Ruml 
Treasurer,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co. 

The  citizen  who  almost  tingle  handed  la  responsible  for  putting 
income  taxes  on  a  pay-ae-you-go  bael*  here  offer*  a  timely  pre- 
scription for  today**  government-bunine**  tug  of  war  and  he 
•hows  how  team  play  on  mutual  aim*  can  make  life  more  *e- 
ritre  and  prosperous  in  post-war  America.  Every  one  who  Oars 
we  may  lose  during  war  the  kind  of  value*  a  democratic  Amer- 
ica strive*  to  preserve  and  enhance  will  welcome  this  candid  and 
constructive  statement  by  a  business  man  who  baa  displayed  an 
uncommon  grasp  of  the  problem*  before  u».  Sl.OO 

Order  these  books  from  your  bookstore  or  direct  from 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  49  East  33  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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46,200 


A  Flag  with  46,2OO  Stars 


XHE  service  flag  of  the  Bell  System 
had  46,200  stars  on  May  1.  It  has  a 
lot  more  now.  Telephone  men  and 
women  are  serving  with  the  armed 
forces  everywhere. 

Those  who  are  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  fighting  realize  especially  the 
importance  of  the  telephone  job 
back  home. 

"Tell  the  gang,"  their  letters  say, 
"to  keep  on  plugging. 


"We  wouldn't  have  the  stuff  fo 
fighting  if  the  rest  of  the  Bell  Sys 
tern  wasn't  sticking  to  the  job  am 
pushing  through  the  calls  that  ge 
things  done. 

"Takes  team-work  to  win  a  war  - 
especially  a  big  one  like  this." 


BELL   TELEPHONE    SYSTEM 


if    Your  continued  help   in   making   only   vital  calls  to 
war-busy  centers  is  more  and  more  essential  every  day. 


The  Gist  of  It 


.-     HEADQUARTERS    IN    WASHINGTON, 

••ing  commission  that  takes  him  to 

t  major    centers    of    industrial    ferment, 

.irk  of  The  New  Yorl^  Times  knows 

•A   Americans  the  sources  of  labor's 

t  ngth  and  of  its  dissatisfactions.   Out  of 

.ground  of  knowledge  and  his  first- 

ntacts  with  the  news  in  the  making, 

k  interprets  the  wartime  coal  strikes, 

struggle  between  Lewis  and  the  Labor 

rd,  the  Connally-Smith  bill.    Page  277. 

OFFER     THIS     MONTH     TWO     GROUPS     OP 

clcs  keyed  to  cornerstones  of  the  Atlantic 
irter  —  Freedom  from  Want,  Freedom 
n  Fear.  The  first  deals  with  aspects  of 
nomic  security  here  and  in  Britain.  The 
md  is  concerned  with  international  sc- 
:ty  in  the  postwar  world. 

M.  WAGNER,  SENIOR  SENATOR  FROM 
v  York,  whose  name  is  attached  to  this 
ntry's    first    national    social    insurance 
-,  is  also  author  and  sponsor  of  the 
*   and  broader  bill  which  he  introduced 
in  Congress,  and  which  he  sum- 
on  page  283.   Senator  Wagner  has 
a  member  of  the  upper  house  since 
and  is  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
m  or  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

0"  OF   A  LIFETIME'S  CONCERN   WITH   THE 
of  economic  insecurity,  Sir  William 
;c  drew  the  viewpoints  that  inform 
I  notable  report  to  Parliament  on  social 
in  ranee.    Master   of    University    College, 
ird   University,   author    of    the   classic 
employment:  A  Problem  of  Industry," 
William  is  at  present  traveling,  speaking 
conferring  in  this  country.   His  article 
*  235)  is  based  in  part  on  his  address 
luncheon  attended  by  more  than  1,500 
ts,  given  in  his  honor  at  the  Waldorf- 
ria  in  New  York  last  month. 

^OCIAI,  WORKER,  SOCIAL  WORK  EXECUTIVE, 

ic  official,  )ane  M.  Hoey  has  for  most 
cr  adult  life  worked  on  behalf  of  the 
secure  among  us — the  aged,  dependent 
Iren,  delinquents,  the  sick  poor.  On 

:  287,  she  writes  of  the  impact  of  the 
on  these  groups.  She  is  director  of  the 
of  Public  Assistance  of  the  Social 
rity  Board,  a  post  to  which  she  was 

•d  in  1936. 

IARD     B.     SCANDRETT,     JR.,     NEW     YoRK 

yer,  sees  as  the  essential  first  move  to- 
ld permanent  peace  following  Axis  de- 
united  military  security  in  the  cause  of 
and  order  throughout  the  world.   His 
le  (page  292)  follows  the  thesis  of  an 
which  he  gave  recently. 

i  ACTORS  WHICH    MUST   BE   TAKEN    INTO 

ac-unt  in  any  effective  postwar  planning 
••defined  (page  295)  by  G.  D.  H.  Cole, 
Brish  social  scientist,  University  Reader  in 
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Economics  at  Oxford,  who  is  well  known 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Survey  Graphic  READERS  ARE  FAMILIAR  WITH 
the  name  of  Heinz  Soffner,  whose  fifth  ar- 
ticle for  this  magazine  appears  on  page  296. 
As  a  trade  union  official  in  his  native  Vienna 


and  as  secretary  general  of  the  Federation 
of  Austrian  Refugees  in  Paris,  Mr.  Soffner 
had  the  first-hand  experience  of  Nazi 
tyranny  which  equips  him  to  offer  without 
bitterness  and  equally  without  illusions  his 
reply  to  the  increasingly  urgent  question, 
"What's  to  be  done  with  Germany?" 


Freedom  Is  a  Habit 

Freedom  is  a  habit 
and  a  coat  worn 
some  born  to  wear  it 
some  never  to  know  it. 
Freedom  is  cheap 
or  again  as  a  garment 
is  so  costly 
men  pay  their  lives 
rather  than  not  have  it. 
Freedom  is  baffling: 
men  having  it  often 
know  not  they  have  it 
till  it  is  gone  and 
they  no  longer  have  it 
What  does  this  mean? 


by  Carl  Sandburg 

Is  it  a  riddle? 
Yes  it  is  first  of  all 
in  the  primers  of  riddles. 
To  be  free  is  so-so: 
you  can  and  you  can't: 
walkers  can  have  freedom 
only  by  never  walking 
away  their  freedom: 
runners  too  have  freedom 
unless  they  overrun: 
caters  have  often  outeaten 
their  freedom  to  eat 
and  drinkers  overdrank 
their  fine  drinking  freedom. 
— Chicago   Times 


COAL  MINERS 


Painting  by  JOE  JON! 
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What's  the  Matter  with  Labor? 

by   LOUIS  STARK 

Answers  to  a  question  that  is  agitating  headline  writers,  radio 
commentators,  columnists,  and  the  man  in  the  street  are  put 
forward  by  this  country's  ace  reporter  of  labor  news. 


Kctnbcr    7,    1941.    Pearl    Harbor.    "The    day   that   will    live    in 
i  infamy" 

•  r  23,  1941.    No  urike-lockout  agreement 

Lary    12.    1942.  War  Labor  Board  created  to  adjust  wartime 
I  disputes 

•  il    27,    1942.    President   Roosevelt's   seven   point   "indivisible" 
|  anti-inflation  program 

16.  1942.  War  Labor  Board  announces  "Little  Steel  Formula" 
aber  2,  1942.  Ceiling  placed  on  wages  by  anti-inflation  act 
il  8,  1943.  The  President's  "hold  the  line"  order  on  prices, 
wages  and  jobs 

1,    1943.  First  nation-wide  wartime  coal  strike 
i  1,   1943.  Second  nation-wide  wartime  coal  strike 
;  4,   1943.  House  follows  Senate  in  adopting  Connolly-Smith 
bill,    first   labor   regulation  legislation  concurred  in  by  both 
Houses  during  Roosevelt  Administration 

1  12,  1943.  The  Connally-Smith  bill  sent  to  the  White  House 
for  the  President's  signature 

E    FOREGOING    DATES    COVER   THE    SALIENT    EVENTS    ENCOM- 

u;  the  outlines  of  the  general  labor  situation  since 
rl  Harbor  and  they  serve  as  the  text  for  this  article, 
ore  one  can  evaluate  the  current  national  labor  scene, 
necessary  to  rehearse  the  events  of  the  last  eighteen 
riths  or  so. 

"he  opening  of  the  war  found  the  nation  lacking  in  a 
onal  labor  disputes  adjustment  policy  and  an  agency 
idminister  it.  The  National  Defense  Mediation  Board 
collapsed  shortly  before,  when  the  representatives  of 
United  Mine  Workers  withdrew  because  the  board 
refused  to  grant  the  closed  shop  in  those  few  remain- 
captive  mines  where  it  had  not  yet  been  won. 
tvcral  weeks  after  Pearl  Harbor  a  government-labor- 
lagement    conference    was    convened    by    President 
iscvelt.  Spokesmen  for  the   American   Federation  of 
or   and    the    Congress    of    Industrial    Organizations, 
•tint;  with  a  committee  of  industrialists,  agreed  that 


there  should  be  no  strikes  and  no  lockouts  during  the 
war.  They  recommended  the  creation  of  a  National  War 
Labor  Board  to  adjust  disputes.  The  question  of  the 
closed  shop  split  the  conferees.  The  labor  representatives 
wished  to  have  the  new  board  consider  all  disputes,  in- 
cluding demands  for  the  closed  shop,  while  the  manage- 
ment group  was  opposed.  Before  an  agreement  could  be 
reached  on  this  question,  President  Roosevelt  announced 
his  acceptance  of  the  conference's  no-strike-no-lockout 
policy  and  its  agreement  to  have  a  labor  board  estab- 
lished. His  own  ruling  was  that  all  disputes  should  go 
before  the  board. 

On  January  12,  1942  the  National  War  Labor  Board 
was  created  by  executive  order  as  a  tripartite  body  of 
twelve  members,  equally  divided  among  labor,  industry 
and  public  representatives,  with  William  H.  Davis  of 
New  York  as  chairman.  The  new  board  began  its  work 
under  severe  handicaps.  The  government-labor-industry 
meeting  had  not  had  time  to  consider  problems  such  as 
wartime  wages,  the  cost  of  living,  the  creation  of  ma- 
chinery for  limiting  "raiding"  by  competitive  unions  in 
war  plants  and  industries,  the  new  factor  of  women  in 
industry,  the  training  of  a  new  industrial  army,  the  dilu- 
tion of  unskilled  and  skilled  labor.  Policies  respecting 
these  factors  had,  therefore,  to  be  improvised  by  the  board 
itself  on  a  catch-as-catch-can  basis  as  it  went  along. 

At  the  outset,  the  board's  wage  policy  was  a  generous 
one,  with  the  industry  members  frequently  dissenting. 
Strikes  were  kept  down  fairly  well  for  some  months  be- 
cause of  two  rulings:  first,  wage  adjustments  were  made 
retroactive,  to  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  an  agreement 
or  a  date  otherwise  deemed  fair;  and  second,  a  form  of 
"maintenance  of  membership"  was  granted  which  fell 
short  of  the  closed  shop  but  which  the  unions,  were  will- 
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ing  to  accept  as  a  working  arrangement  for  the  duration. 

Each  case  was  considered  by  the  board  as  a  separate 
affair  and  its  policy  was  to  refrain  from  general  rulings. 
But  the  number  of  cases  increased  as  the  months  passed 
and  the  backlog  mounted  so  rapidly  in  the  spring  of 
1942  that  local  unions  went  on  strike  despite  labor's  na- 
tional no-strike  pledge. 

The  labor  board's  policy  was  not  to  consider  disputes 
while  the  employes  were  on  strike.  Promises  to  consider 
the  cases  promptly  resulted  in  the  end  of  these  walkouts. 
However,  the  "good"  unions  which  had  waited  patiently 
for  rulings  also  became  uneasy  as  the  days  passed  and 
in  many  cases  were  tempted  to  threaten  strikes  or  to  walk 
out  in  unofficial  stoppages  in  order  to  compel  quick  at- 
tention of  the  board.  At  the  bottom  of  this  unrest  lay  the 
rise  in  living  costs  and  labor's  desire  to  keep  in  step 
with  it. 

A  calming  effect  on  labor  was  applied  by  President 
Roosevelt  in  his  announcement  of  April  27,  1942,  calling 
for  a  seven-point  "indivisible"  anti-inflation  program  de- 
signed to  keep  prices  down,  to  stimulate  adequate  tax 
legislation  and  to  stabilize  wages.  This  projected  pro- 
gram, however,  did  not  solve  the  specific  difficulties  in 
which  the  NWLB  found  itself,  due  to  the  rapid  increase 
in  the  number  of  disputes.  Finally,  George  W.  Taylor, 
professor  of  labor  relations  at  the  Wharton  School  and 
vice-chairman  of  the  board,  worked  out  a  formula,  which, 
it  was  presumed,  could  be  invoked  in  a  general  way  to 
administer  wage  adjustments  on  a  fair  basis  and  on  a  more 
or  less  wholesale  pattern. 

The  "Little  Steel"  Formula 

THE  FORMULA,  APPLIED  FIRST  ON  JuLY  6,   1942  IN  THE  CASE 

of  four  steel  companies  and  known  as  the  "Little  Steel" 
formula,  was  simple.  Living  costs,  according  to  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  had  risen  15  percent  between 
January  1,  1941  and  May  1942.  The  formula  provided  that 
all  who  had  not  been  accorded  a  15  percent  increase  in 
straight  time  hourly  rates  between  those  dates,  were  re- 
garded as  entitled  to  such  an  adjustment.  The  board 
considered  the  formula  generous,  based  as  it  was  on 
hourly  earnings,  for  the  number  of  work  hours  had  in- 
creased in  the  meantime  and  overtime  rates  had  also 
added  considerable  to  the  weekly  "take  home."  Labor 
members  of  the  board  opposed  the  "Little  Steel"  formula 
but  were  somewhat  mollified  by  the  liberal  interpreta- 
tions of  the  formula  by  the  public  members.  During  this 
phase  of  the  formula's  application,  wage  adjustments 
beyond  15  percent  were  made  on  the  basis  of  "gross  in- 
equities," "inequalities,"  maladjustments  of  living  costs 
and  those  necessary  to  aid  in  the  effective  prosecution  of 
the  war. 

Then  came  the  Act  of  October  2,  1942  which  placed  a 
ceiling  on  wages  and  farm  prices.  The  NWLB  was  em- 
powered to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  new  wage 
stabilization  act  in  so  far  as  it  affected  hourly  wage  earn- 
ers and  all  but  certain  salaried  employes  earning  less 
than  $5,000  a  year. 

The  day  after  the  anti-inflation  act  was  adopted  by 
Congress,  the  President  named  James  F.  Byrnes  as  Di- 
rector of  Economic  Stabilization,  and  from  this  moment 
on  labor's  back  began  to  rise,  because  he  formulated 
regulations  calling  for  strict  application  of  the  "Little 
Steel"  formula.  Any  proposed  wage  increases  from  May 
1942  to  September  1942  were  to  be  ignored  since  wages 
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as  of  September  15,  1942  were  to  be  considered  fair. 

Now  began  for  the  NWLB  a  heavy  double  duty, 
of  adjusting  wartime  labor  disputes  and  also  of  carryi 
out  a  national  wage  stabilization  policy  simultaneous 
The  board  was  by  this  time  already  flooded  with  ad 
tional  labor  disputes.  Its  new  regional  offices  were  s 
choked    with    applications    for    wage   adjustments   a 
from  those  requested  in  the  dispute  cases.  Every  empl 
who  wished  to  make  a  voluntary  wage  adjustment 
to  receive  permission  from  the  wage  stabilization  off 
of  the  labor  board.  The  members  of  the  board  were 
ing  to  take  on  these  duties.  There  was  some  opinioi 
the  Administration  that  separate  national  wage  stabi 
tion  machinery  should  be  created  to  relieve  the  boan 
this  additional  burden,  but  this  was  not  done. 

In  the  meantime  other  things  were  happening  on 
price  and  job  front  to  irritate  the  labor  organizati 
Commodity  costs  of  essential  foodstuffs  were  rising 
spite  the  efforts  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administrat 
and  rationing  controls  were  proving  not  to  be  as 
fective  as  desired.  At  the  same  time,  the  War  Manpov 
Commission,  by  new  regulations  restricting  the  migrati 
of  labor,  began  moving  in  the  direction  of  what  lal 
felt  was  job  "freezing". 

The  "Hold  the  Line"  Order 

BY    THE    SPRING    OF    1943    THE    ADMINISTRATION    WAS    CC 

vinced  that  increased  purchasing  power  bearing  on  i 
dwindling  supply  of  goods  threatened  to  wreck  its  ai 
inflation  program.  The  result  was  President  Rooseve 
"hold  the  line"  order  of  April  8,  1943.  This  order  v 
designed  as  a  "tough"  wage  policy  and  it  was,  fo 
changed  the  "rules"  by  eliminating  all  reasons  for  v 
adjustments  except  those  made  in  accord  with  the  "] 
Steel"  formula   and   to   cover   maladjustments   in  liv 
standards.  No  longer  was  the  board  able  to  adjust  wa 
because  of  "inequalities"  or  "gross  inequities"  or  for  j 
poses  related  to  the  effective  prosecution  of  the  war.  0 
night  some  17,000  wage  cases,  many  of  which  had  tx 
waiting  action  by  the  board  for  months,  were  wiped 

Having  waited  months  for  wage  adjustments  wl 
had  been  in  the  NWLB  hopper,  employes  were 
gruntled.  For  example,  a  West  Coast  lumber  commiss 
set  up  by  the  NWLB  had  granted  a  wage  increase  to 
group  of  lumber  workers  and  the  applications  of  ot 
groups  were  "in  the  works."  The  latter,  however,  hac 
be  denied  under  the  new  policy  and  the  employes  affec 
felt  that  they  were  just  as  worthy  as  their  fellows  v, 
had  had  the  advantage  of  an  earlier  decision. 

Unauthorized  strikes  grew  in  number  as  labor  sp 
men  insisted  that  the  NWLB  no  longer  was  a  "jud 
body  for  it  was  now  using  a  "mechanical  yardstick' 
adjust  wages.  The  post-Pearl  Harbor  labor-industry 
ference  had  agreed  that  each  case  was  to  be  consider 
its  merits,  and  now  by  substituting  a  "rigid  formula"  i 
government  was  alleged  to  have  broken  the  agreemeni 
had  made.  So  ran  the  argument.  John  L.  Lewis,  pn 
dent  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  plunged  into  the  fig 
His  was  the  most  extreme  position  for  he  declared  franl 
he  was  out  to  smash  the  NWLB  as  he  had  its  predec 
sor.  Under  the  "Little  Steel"  formula  he  knew  his  min 
were  not  entitled  to  any  wage  increase  and  they  had  sc; 
hope  for  more  money  under  the  "hold  the  line"  ord 
This  was  but  one  of  the  NWLB's  recurrent  crises. 

The  "hold  the  line"  order,  however,  was  modified 
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I  terpretation  several  weeks  after  it  had 
en  issued,  but  only  after  bjth  the  AFL 
id  the  CIO  had  given  strong  indications 
at  they  would  withdraw  their  representa- 
ves  from  the  NWLB  if  the  order  were 
-•rmittcil  to  stand  in  its  original  form. 
ifTident  authority  was  returned  by  Mr. 
vrms  to  the  NWLB  to  reassure  the  board 
at  it  was  a  "judicial"  rather  than  an  ad- 
inistrative  body.  It  was  permitted  to  ad- 
st  wages  if  "gross  inequities"  were  in- 
>lved  or  if  changes  were  called  for  to  aid 

"the  effective  prosecution  of  the  war" 
•  to  correct  maladjustments  in  living 
md.irds.  These  concessions,  however,  were 
:dged  about  with  provisions  that  nullified 
ich  adjustments  if  price  increases  were  re- 
aired.  Mr.  Byrnes  also  provided  that  an 
•ie  study  of  wage  classifications  be 
and  used  as  a  yardstick  to  adjust 
low-minimum  wages. 
Despite  these  concessions,  labor  is  still 
•essing  for  further  adjustments.  The  AFL 
ould  discard  the  "Little  Steel"  formula  in 
iv  event,  feeling  that  even  under  the  mod- 
ication  of  the  "hold  the  line"  order,  labor 

unable  to  obtain  fair  consideration  of  its 
age  demands.  The  CIO  would  have  the 
resident  withdraw  from  the  Office  of  Eco- 
imic  Stabilization,  now  commanded  by 
idge  Fred  M.  Vinson,  authority  to  review 
\VLB  adjustments  made  to  eliminate 
t*ross  inequities"  or  to  "aid  in  the  effective 
'•osecution  of  the  war"  and  to  make  the 
bor  board  the  final  authority  in  all  such 
ljustments  of  wage  rates. 

he  Cost  of  Living 

'N  THE  COST  OF   LIVING    FRONT,  THE  FIGHT  IS   BETWEEN  THE 

ivernment's  statistical  reporting  service  and  the  esti- 
lates  of  living  costs  made  by  the  research  staffs  of  the 
irious  union  organizations.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
stics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  estimates  that 
ie  average  weekly  earnings  (not  wage  rates)  of  em- 
oyes  in  manufacturing  industries  had  increased  57.1  per- 
nt  between  January  1941  and  March  1943  compared 
ith  an  approximate  rise  of  21.4  percent  in  living  costs. 
he  weekly  "take  home"  was  increased  by  longer  hours 
:"  work,  with  payment  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a  half 
>r  overtime  beyond  forty  hours. 

The  AFL  on  the  other  hand,  making  some  city-by- 

•imates  parallel  to  those  of  the  BLS,  arrived  at  dif- 

•rcnt  conclusions  on  living  costs.    One  city  where  the 

LS  estimated  a  rise  of  22  percent,  the  AFL  estimate 

'  percent;  in  another  city  where  the  BLS  estimate 

x7  percent,  the  AFL  figure  was  32  percent. 

The  average  weekly  earnings  for  all  manufacturing  in- 

ustrics,  estimated  for  March  1943  by  the  Bureau  of  La- 

or  Statistics,  was  $41.84.    For  durable  goods  the  weekly 

veragc   was  $47.70  and   for   non-durable  goods   it   was 

L24.    The  average  weekly  hours  worked  in  all  manu- 

icturing  industries  in  March  1943  was  44.8.    For  dur- 

We  goods  the  figure  was  46.4  and  for  non-durable  goods 

The  "highs"  covered  aircraft   engines  where  the 

_c  weekly  earnings  in  March  were  $60.84.    Others 


Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louit  Pott-Dispatch 
What  Price  Lewis? 

in  this  category  were  ships  and  boats,  $58.42;  locomotives, 
$5836;  and  automobile  plants,  $55.62.  The  "lows"  in- 
cluded hotels,  $1929;  general  merchandising  and  trade, 
$20.58;  knitted  underwear,  $23.91;  and  tobacco  manufac- 
turing, $24.16. 

George  Meany,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  AFL,  has  taken 
the  March  figure  of  $41.84  weekly  average  income  of  all 
manufacturing  and  compared  it  to  the  Heller  Commit- 
tee's estimate  of  the  amount  required  for  minimum 
health  and  efficiency  for  a  family  of  four.  In  Baltimore 
this  would  mean  $48;  in  Seattle,  $51;  in  Chicago,  $52;  and 
in  New  York,  $54. 

Mr.  Meany 's  spot  check  of  prices  also  is  at  variance 
with  those  of  the  BLS,  showing  that  many  items  have 
risen  100  percent  since  January  1941.  The  attempt  to 
control  food  prices  he  regards  as  "a  miserable  failure." 
The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  in  their  wage 
negotiations,  maintained  that  food  prices  have  gone  up 
100  to  125  percent  in  some  mining  communities  between 
August  1939  and  the  spring  of  1943. 

The  AFL  also  cites  increases  in  individual  items  to 
support  this  contention.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
black  market  figures  for  some  items  of  food  have  soared 
to  high  points,  but  the  government  estimators  maintain 
that  they  cannot  take  into  account  illegal  prices  nor 
prices  that  push  beyond  ceilings,  since  these  call  for  dis- 
ciplinary action  by  the  government. 

The  first  spot  check  made  by  OPA  of  the  mine  work- 
ers' charges  revealed  that  food  prices  in  a  group  of  min- 
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ing  communities  were  about  5  percent  over  the  legal 
level.  Later,  a  more  careful  study  was  made  by  agents 
under  Harold  E.  Ickes,  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  These 
investigators  reported  that  the  company-owned  stores  in 
Pennsylvania  mining  towns  were  quite  generally  charg- 
ing higher  prices  than  independent  merchants  and  that 
their  management  was  poor.  For  example,  a  suit  that 
sold  for  $32.50  was  purchased  by  the  store  at  $12.50. 
There  were  similar  markups  for  other  goods.  A  pair  of 
shoes  marked  $9.95  on  the  box,  was  marked  $6.50  in 
crayon  on  the  soles.  A  suite  of  furniture  priced  at  $229.50 
bore  a  tag  on  the  underside  marked  $249.50.  The  in- 
quiries also  revealed  inefficient  merchandising  methods,  as 
clerks  without  sales  or  purchasing  experience  had  been 
promoted  to  store  managers.  One  store  which  did  a  busi- 
ness of  $200,000  a  year,  bought  from  a  jobber  instead  of 
direct  from  the  manufacturer. 

Strikes — and  Their  Aftermath 

LABOR'S  DISSATISFACTION  WITH  THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  WAGE 
and  price  policies,  its  resentment  over  some  of  the  so- 
called  "job  freezing"  regulations  issued  by  the  War  Man- 
power Commission,  and  lack  of  union  discipline  have  led 
to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  unauthorized  strikes. 
These  factors,  together  with  two  nation-wide  coal  strikes 
within  a  month,  resulted  in  the  drastic  Connally-Smith 
bill,  which  provides  for  supervision  of  strike  votes,  fines 
and  imprisonment  for  those  instigating  strikes  in  war 
plants  operated  or  seized  by  the  government,  registration 
of  unions,  the  filing  of  data  on  their  finances  and  the  pro- 
hibition of  union  contributions  to  political  parties. 

The  measure  was  sent  to  a  conference  committee,  in 
which  some  Senators  hoped  it  would  linger  until  the 
"heat"  was  removed  from  the  coal  dispute,  leaving  the 
way  open  for  modification  of  the  act's  severity  or  possibly 
for  a  veto  by  the  President.  But  the  bill  was  reported  out 
of  conference  with  speed,  and  with  no  essential  changes, 
and  on  June  12,  it  was  sent  to  the  White  House,  after 
final  legislative  approval  by  a  55  to  22  vote  in  the  Senate. 
At  this  writing,  the  measure  still  is  on  the  President's 
desk,  with  the  question  as  to  whether  he  will  sign  or 
veto  wide  open. 

Responsible  labor  leaders  are  concerned  lest  the  Con- 
nally-Smith bill  be  a  forerunner  of  further  and  more 
drastic  legislation.  Indeed  the  AFL  itself  is  holding  out 
hope  among  certain  anti-labor  forces  that  amendments 
to  the  Wagner  National  Labor  Relations  Act  may  be  in 
order.  The  dispute  between  the  Federation  and  the 
CIO's  Industrial  Union  of  Marine  and  Shipbuilding 
Workers  in  the  Kaiser  shipyards  is  so  bitter  that  the 
AFL  has  decided  to  press  for  passage  of  amendments  to 
the  Wagner  act  originally  submitted  several  years  ago. 
These  amendments  would  relieve  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  of  certain  discretionary  powers.  They 
would  permit  appeal  to  the  courts  from  the  board's  rul- 
ings, fixing  the  unit  of  representation.  At  present  the 
Board,  under  the  act,  may  in  its  discretion  decide  which 
groups  of  workers  shall  participate  in  an  election  and 
how  each  group  may  be  formed  into  a  unit.  Thus,  in 
one  case  it  may  group  several  crafts  or  classifications  into 
a  unit,  in  another  it  may  place  the  workers  of  a  plant  into 
a  single  unit.  The  AFL  usually  requests  that  each  craft 
be  voted  separately,  while  the  CIO  prefers  a  plant  or  in- 
dustry unit. 

In  the  present  mood  of  Congress,  once  the  doors  are 
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opened  to  any  amendment  of  the  Wagner  act,  it  is 
foregone  conclusion  that  these  efforts  will  not  be  limit 
to  amendments  acceptable  to  the  AFL.  What  the  o» 
come  of  such  a  development  may  be  it  is  impossible 
forecast,  except  to  say  that  further  strikes  may  imj 
some  members  of  Congress  to  initiate  steps  to  amend  t 
Wagner  act  even  in  advance  of  similar  action  by  the 
who  favor  the  AFL  amendments. 

Strike  figures  since  the  war  began  are  not  impressi' 
but  they  have  been  increasing  in  recent  months.  Th« 
were  195  strikes  in  January,  affecting  90,000  workers,  wi 
450,000  man-days  lost.  In  April  there  were  395  strik 
affecting  200,000  workers  with  675,000  man-days  Ic 
Comparing  1941  with  1942,  however,  we  find  that  in  t 
'  former  year  there  were  4,288  strikes,  involving  2,632,6 
workers  and  a  loss  of  23,047,556  man-days.  In  1942  th« 
were  2,968  strikes,  involving  839,961  workers  and  a  1< 
of  4,182,557  man-days.  But  a  quantitative  measuremc 
of  labor  disputes  is  deceptive,  low  as  the  figures  are,  sir 
a  single  stoppage  in  a  bottleneck  plant  may  be  far  me 
serious  than  one  in  a  factory  the  products  of  which  i 
duplicated  elsewhere. 

A  truce  to  competitive  "raiding"  among  the  unic 
does  not  appear  to  be  on  the  horizon.  Indeed,  failt 
to  arrive  at  such  a  truce,  resulting  in  stoppages  and  : 
traplant  difficulties,  raises  the  temperature  of  Congrc 
alienates  public  sentiment,  and  is  followed  by  deman 
for  regulation  of  unions.  Over  the  long  run  the  lack 
a  truce  to  inter-union  "raiding"  may  be  ascribed  to  t 
failure  of  the  Administration  and  of  labor  to  take  i 
vantage  of  the  first  flush  of  national  unity  follow! 
Pearl  Harbor  when  a  unified  labor  program  was  in  01 

Forces  of  Labor  Disunity 

IF  A  TRUCE  TO  "RAIDING"  SEEMS  DIFFICULT,  THE  REUNIC 
the  AFL  and  the  CIO  into  one  labor  federation  app 
to  be  even  further  off  despite  the  application  of 
United  Mine  Workers  for  readmission  to  the  AFL. 

In  the  first  place,  the  desultory  meetings  of  the  : 
spective  peace  committees  of  the  two  organizations  lea 
observers  cold  as  to  the  real  desires  of  the  parties  ; 
specting  labor  unity.  An  occasional  session  or  two  sevei 
times  a  year  does  not  convince  anyone  that  either  si 
means  to  do  more  than  comply  with  an  obvious  pu 
demand  that  they  get  together  and  at  least  explore 
possibilities  of  labor  peace. 

In  the  second  place,  the  entrance  of  the  miners' 
into  the  AFL  would  bring  back  the  disturbing  John 
Lewis,  who  has  his  own  plans  when  it  comes  to  la 
unity.    Spurned  by  Philip  Murray,  president  of  the 
when  he  first  proposed  an  "accouplement"  of  the 
and  the  CIO  in  January  1942,  Mr.  Lewis  has  since 
a  long  way.    He  turned  his  back  on  the  CIO,  his  ov  i 
child,  last  October,  and  determined  to  revenge  himself  i 
some  of  his  former  supporters. 

In  the  AFL  high  hopes  are  now  held  that  Mr.  Lewi 
return  may  means  disintegration  of  the  CIO.  The  Fe 
eration  leaders  make  no  secret  of  their  belief  that  tl 
United  Automobile  Workers,  the  United  Rubber  Wor 
ers  and  other  CIO  unions  will,  in  due  time,  jump  on  tl' 
bandwagon  and  return  to  the  AFL. 

Whether  these  hopes  are  to  be  fulfilled  remains  to  I 
seen.  It  should  be  recalled  in  this  connection  that  siir 
lar  predictions  were  confidently  made  when  the  Intern 
tional  Ladies'  Garment  Workers  Union  refused  to  { I 
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hg  with  the  CIO  in  1938.    These  predictions  have  not 
n  realized. 

Vhatcvcr  the  end  result  of  the  Lewis  maneuver,  it  is 
rect  to  say  that  it  improves  the  bargaining  position  of 
1,  vis-a-vis  the  CIO.  But  that  there  can  be  the 
d  of  "accouplement"  of  the  two  organizations  which 
.  Lewis  originally  sought,  appears  to  be  excluded  at 

time. 

)f  course  Mr.  Lewis's  return  to  the  AFL  would  mean 

re  th.ui  "trade  union  business."    As  a  Republican,  but 

•>  a  foe  of  the  New  Deal  and  hater  of  the  President, 

1.1  y  be  expected  to  use  his  strength  to  commit  the 
leration,  so  far  as  possible,  to  his  views,  not  necessarily 
political  matters,  but  certainly  on  labor  and  industrial 

"he  pleasant  conferences  between  the  Combined  Labor 
tory  Committee  and  President  Roosevelt  may  be  less 
isant  in  the  future  should  Mr.  Lewis  push  through 
ic  of  his  policies  once  he  returns  to  the  AFL.  It  may 
recalled  that  this  committee  was  set  up  hastily  with 
itc  House  cognizance,  if  not  with  its  active  support, 
ardcr  to  sidetrack  the  labor  unity  proposal  made  by 
chief  of  the  miners'  union  eighteen  months  ago.  Once 
Lewis  is  in  the  AFL,  the  committee  may  have  to 
e  upon  the  President  policies  fostered  by  Mr.  Lewis 

i  leration  sessions. 

must  be  stressed  also  that  Mr.  Lewis  has  not  had 

ss  to  the  White  House  for  several  years  nor  is  his 

>n,  powerful  as  it  is,  represented  on  any  of  the  vari- 

agcncies  of  government  such  as  the  War  Manpower 

nmission,  the  OPA  or  the  NWLB.  Thomas  Kennedy, 

etary-treasurer  of  the  miners'  union,  resigned  from 

NWLB  during  the  bituminous  coal  wage  negotia- 

s. 

tefcction  of  the  International  Association  of  Machin- 
ttand  its  500,000  members  from  the  AFL  detracts  from 
Federation's  membership  but  it  docs  not  add  any 
to  the  CIO.    President  Harvey  Brown  says  his 
m  has  no  intention  of  joining  the  CIO  but  desires 
:er  to  use  its  departure  as  a  bargaining  point  in  its 
ute  with  the  AFL  executive  council.    That  dispute 
Tned  with  refusal  of  the  council  to  announce  in 
cr  satisfactory  to  the  machinists  that  they  and  not 
inters  have  jurisdiction  over  the  erection  and  dis- 
of  machinery. 

f  presentation  at  the  Top" 

(SUPPORTED  THE  ToLAN-PEPPER-KlLGORE  BILL  FOR  CRE- 
of  an  over-all  Office  of  War  Mobilization  and  was 
lore  pleased  when  the  President  set  up  such  an  office 
illy.    Absence  of  a  central  organization  to  coordinate 
'us  agencies  in  the  field  of  war  production,  man- 
ocr  and  economic  stabilization  had  been  deplored  by 
fcr  spokesmen.    Now  that  the  OWM  has  been  set  up 
esidential  order,  labor's  pressure  is  being  exerted  for 
•naming  of  one  or  two  of  its  spokesmen  to  the  OWM, 
^hich  former  Justice  Byrnes  was  elevated.    This  is  in 
with  labor's  long  standing  demand  for  "rcpresenta- 
c  at  the  top." 

'uring  the  life  of  the  Office  of  Production  Manage- 

Sidney  Hillman,  president  of  the  Amalgamated 

hing  Workers,  shared  with  William  M.  Knudsen  the 

ictorship  of  that  war  production  organization.    Mr. 

nan,  however,  was  an  appointee  of  the  White  House 

was  not  nominated  to  the  President  by  labor.    When 
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the  War  Production  Board  was  named  as  the  inheritor 
of  the  OPM's  duties  some  of  the  latter 's  labor  functions 
were  transferred  to  the  new  War  Manpower  Commis- 
sion, of  which  Paul  V.  McNutt  was  chairman.  Then  the 
remainder  of  these  functions  was  left  to  a  labor  division 
in  the  WPB.  This  created  an  anomalous  situation.  La- 
bor-manpower-production functions  which  required  inte- 
gration fell  between  two  stools,  as  labor  no  longer  func- 
tioned at  the  top  level  of  the  new  war  production  organi- 
zation. President  William  Green  of  the  AFL  and  Presi- 
dent Murray  of  the  CIO  clamored  for  equal  recognition 
with  industry  on  the  WPB.  After  some  months  Chair- 
man Donald  M.  Nelson  decided  to  have  two  vice-presi- 
dents nominated  by  organized  labor  supplementing  the 
two  vice-presidents  already  functioning.  Delay  by  labor 
in  writing  out  the  "job  analysis"  of  its  nominees  and 
then  in  naming  them,  has  postponed  the  functioning  of 
the  new  setup. 

Labor  in  the  War  Manpower  Commission  functions 
through  a  labor-management-agricultural  committee. 
This  committee  has  undergone  several  shake-ups.  As  at 
present  organized,  the  labor  spokesmen  say  they  are  out- 
numbered by  the  conservative  farm  and  management  rep- 
resentatives, and  for  some  time  there  has  been  a  demand 
by  labor  for  additional  representation.  Although  this 
consultative  committee  had  policy  making  attributes  at 
the  beginning  of  its  term,  it  has  tended  to  become  more 
and  more  an  advisory  committee.  On  one  or  two  im- 
portant policies,  notably  those  affecting  "job  freezing," 
the  labor  members  complained  that  they  were  relegated 
to  "rubber  stamp"  functions. 

As  to  the  relations  of  OPA  to  labor,  perhaps  the  fairest 
thing  to  say  is  that  they  have  been  lacking  in  that  equality 
of  treatment  which  should  characterize  the  attitude  of  a 
federal  agency  dealing  with  such  an  explosive  quantity 
as  food  prices  and  policies.  The  OPA  labor  policy  com- 
mittee has  banged  its  head  in  vain  at  the  door  of  the 
OPA  in  an  effort  to  assure  a  simple  reform  such  as 
grade  labeling.  The  committee's  fight  to  obtain  roll- 
backs of  essential  items  of  food  is  still  under  way  and 
the  group  is  more  than  skeptical  9f  the  effect  of  the 
dollars  and  cents  price  ceilings  recently  inaugurated  for 
some  commodities.  The  new  ceilings  which  OPA  Chief 
Prentiss  Brown  calls  "self  enforcing,"  in  the  opinion  of 
Donald  Montgomery,  former  consumer  counsel  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  now  consultant  for  the 
United  Automobile  Workers-CIO,  "do  not  protect  the 
consumers  from  paying  the  published  ceiling  for  a  top- 
grade  product  on  a  low-quality  food." 

The  explosive  character  of  the  wage-price-manpower- 
production  situation  is  apparent  in  the  foregoing  sum- 
mary of  labor's  reactions.  The  possibility  of  making 
effective  a  unified  wage,  price  and  taxation  policy  was 
lost  when  suitable  action  was  not  taken  to  carry  out  the 
President's  April  1942  anti-inflation  program  and  it  is 
now  being  attempted  piecemeal. 

WHAT  OF  THE  FUTURE?  FOR  LABOR,  THE  DANGER  OF  INFLA- 
tion  is,  01  si  ould  be,  a  bogy  ear-nni:  enough  to  keep  it 
from  pushing  its  advantages  to  extremes.  A  wheelbarrow 
filled  with  dollar  bills  to  pay  for  a  loaf  of  bread  seems 
fantastic  today.  But  an  increase  of  100  percent  in  living 
costs  is  not  outside  the  realm  of  possibility.  To  diminish 
that  possibility  is  as  much  a  responsibility  of  labor  as  it 
is  of  the  farmers,  industry  and  the  government. 
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MOTHER  AND  CHILD 


by  Marion  Greenwcxx 


IN  THE  PARK 


rtRATEGY    FOR    THE    GENERAL    WELFARE:    THREE    ARTICLES 

Senator  Wagner  on  new  objectives  on  the  home  front 

Sir  William  Beveridge  on  new  pioneering  for  British  health 

Jane  Hoey  on  new  concern  at  the  bottom  levels 


acial  Security  Lifts  Its  Sights 


by  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

The  senior  senator  from  New  York  again  leads  the  legislative  drive  for 
advance  as  he  did  when  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935  was  passed.  The 
new  bill  (S.  1161)  again  bears  his  name,  this  time  joined  with  that  of 
Senator  James  E.  Murray  of  Montana;  and,  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, (H.R.  2861),  that  of  Congressman  John  D.  Dingell  of  Michigan. 


OF   THE   IMPERATIVES  OF  SOCIAL  JUSTICE  AND  POSTWAR 

tredness  is  the  new  social  security  measure  now  be- 
Congress.  The  bill  charts  no  journey  to  some  fabled 
ia.  It  is  as  American  as  hot  biscuits.  It  attacks  want 
f  the  fear  of  want  by  means  of  two  devices,  both 
I  by  time  and  popularly  accepted  by  our  Republic, 
is  the  device  of  social  insurance,  through  which 
ers  and  employers  contribute  to  provide  a  continu- 
ncome  to  American  families  when  wages  stop  be- 
of  old  age,  unemployment,  sickness,  or  premature 
The  other  is  the  device  of  federal  grants-in-aid  to 
ates  for  public  assistance  to  needy  persons — the  aged 
the  blind,  dependent  children  and  others  faced  with 
ution. 

:ial  insurance  is  not  new  to  the  United  States;  it  has 
ted  successfully  for  part  of  our  working  people  since 
.1  Social  Security  Act  was  passed  in  1935.  We 
ipose  to  apply  this  principle  to  virtually  the  entire 
family  of  working  Americans,  to  liberalize  some 
i  provisions  and  to  add  protection  against  certain 
ds  not  now  included — permanent  disability,  sickness, 
tal  and  maternity  costs.  We  propose  also  to  liber- 
and  extend  existing  provisions  for  federal  aid  to 
tales  for  the  care  of  their  currently  needy  people, 
devices  seek  to  spread  the  risks  and  equalize  the 
:ns  so  that  no  American  family  in  this  rich  land 
be  without  the  minimum  income  required  for  sub- 
cc. 

»ilc  we  fight  with  familiar  weapons  and  against  a 
iar  foe  we  can  say  that  by  this  measure  we  are  quite 
tely  lifting  our  sights.  Our  present  Social  Security 
plendid  as  are  its  accomplishments,  is  wholly  inade- 
This  fact  was  recognized  by  Congress  when  it  in- 
in  the  act  a  directive  to  the  Social  Security  Board 
continuing  studies  and  periodically  to  recom- 
changes  to  Congress.  It  has  been  recognized  in 
by  the  Board,  which  urged  the  1939  amendments 
by  Congress  and  which  in  its  last  two  annual  re- 
has  recommended  substantially  the  changes  pro- 
by  this  bill.  It  was  recognized  by  a  group  of  emi- 


nent Americans  representing  business,  labor  and  the  gen- 
eral public,  which  was  appointed  by  the  Senate  and  the 
Social  Security  Board  in  1937  to  advise  on  changes  in  the 
program,  and  which  recommended  many  of  the  features 
embodied  in  the  new  bill.  It  is  recognized  today  by  union 
labor,  and  other  organized  groups  who  demand  this  meas- 
ure's passage  now  as  one  of  the  nation's  war  aims  and  as 
a  bulwark  against  postwar  unemployment  and  want. 

What  We  Are  Driving  At 

BRIEFLY  LET  ME  SKETCH  EACH  OF  THE  MAIN  PROVISIONS  OF 
this  bill.  The  new  measure  would: 

1.  Create  a  unified  national  social  insurance  system. 
Along  with  a  national  system  of  public  employment 
offices  the  bill  includes: 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance; 

Permanent  disability  insurance  and  lump-sum  death 
benefits; 

Expanded  unemployment  insurance; 

Temporary  disability  insurance  and  maternity  benefits; 

Medical  and  hospitalization  insurance; 

Protection  of  the  social  security  rights  of  all  those  in 
military  service; 

Unemployment  allowances  upon  termination  of  mili- 
tary service. 

These  elements  in  a  comprehensive  social  insurance 
system  would  thus  protect  American  workers  and  their 
families  against  all  major  economic  hazards  outside  their 
control.  They  would  provide  effective  means  for  bring- 
ing jobs  and  workers  together.  And  they  would  provide 
those  now  in  military  service  with  something  to  live  on 
when  they  are  demobilized  and  while  they  are  looking 
for  employment,  and  at  the  same  time  assure  them  of 
the  social  security  rights  they  might  have  earned  had  they 
spent  this  war  period  in  civilian  employment. 

An  overall  federal  system  together  with  the  new  in- 
surance provisions  would  make  possible  economical, 
simple,  and  efficient  administration.  Local  offices,  local 
appeals  boards  and  local  advisory  councils  would  bring 
actual  operation  close  to  all  the  people.  One  set  of  contri- 
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butions,  one  set  of  records  and  reports  replacing  the  pres- 
ent multiplicity  of  such,  would  cure  many  headaches  for 
employers  and  save  needless  administrative  expense  for 
the  government. 

2.  Broaden   the  coverage  to  include  about   15,000,000 
workers   now   excluded  from   social  insurance   benefits. 
Farm  workers,  domestic  servants,  lay  employes  of  religious 
organizations,  and  persons  employed  by  educational  and 
charitable  institutions  as  well  as  those  now  covered  by 
the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  program,  would  come 
under  all  the  insurance  provisions.  Self-employed  persons 
— farmers,  professional  men  and  women,  and  owners  of 
small  businesses — would  be  covered  by  all  provisions  ex- 
cept those  concerned  with  unemployment  and  temporary 
disability.  Moreover,  by  voluntary  compacts  between  the 
appropriate  governmental  unit  and  the  Social  Security 
Board,  employes  of  state  or  local  government  units  not 
now  covered  by  existing  systems  may  be  covered  by  the 
provisions   for  old  age,   survivors,  permanent   disability, 
medical  care  and  hospitalization  insurance. 

This  increased  coverage  would  give  social  insurance 
protection  to  practically  all  who  work  for  a  living. 

3.  Provide  a  more  adequate  national  system  of  public 
employment   offices.     This    new   system    would   be   ad- 
ministered by  the  Social  Security  Board  and  geared  to 
postwar  needs.  A  national  employment  office  system   is 
the  most  effective  mechanism  to  connect  workers  and  jobs 
for  maximum  use  of  our  country-wide  productive  facilities 
and    manpower;    it    can    assist    war    workers    and    war 
veterans  to  find  civilian  jobs  and  promote  employment 
not  only  in  private  industry  but  on  farms.  By  strengthen- 
ing and  expanding  the  present  employment  service  we 
would  help  decrease  the  need  for  unemployment  benefits, 
relief,  and  assistance. 

4.  Protect  the  social  security  rights  of  men  and  women 
in  the  armed  services;  provide  unemployment  allowances 
on  termination  of  military  service.  "Credits"  for  all  in- 
surance benefits  would  be  given  for  the  entire  period  of 
military  service,  the  cost  being  borne  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment out  of  general  revenue.  Contributions  would  be 
deemed  to  have  been  paid  on  the  basis  of  the  individual's 
average  wage  just  prior  to  induction  or  of  his  highest 
monthly  military  pay  (plus  $60  monthly  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence)  up  to  $3,000  a  year.    After  demobilization,  un- 
employed war  veterans  would  be  entitled  to  payments  of 
from  $12  to  $30  a  week  according  to  the  number  of 
dependents.  These  benefits  would  be  payable  for  twenty- 
six  weeks  of  unemployment,  and  for  a  possible  maximum 
of  fifty-two  weeks  if  that  maximum  is  applied  for  other 
insured  workers. 

Full  insurance  protection,  long  overdue,  would  thus  be 
extended  to  those  millions  of  young  Americans  who  are 
offering  their  lives  for  our  defense.  Without  deductions 
from  their  pay  while  in  service,  they  would  be  entitled  to 
the  same  benefits  for  which  they  would  have  been  eligible 
had  they  worked  in  civilian  jobs  during  the  war. 

5.  Establish   a   new   federal   unemployment  insurance 
system,  to  be  administered  by  the  Social  Security  Board. 
Weekly  benefits  would  be  payable  for  twenty-six  weeks, 
if  a  worker  is  unemployed  that  long,  and  may  extend  to 
fifty-two   weeks   if   available   funds   are   adequate.    The 
waiting  period  for  which  no  benefits  could  be  claimed 
would  be  one  week.  Increased  payments  are  provided  for 
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the  dependents  of  an  unemployed  worker.  The  maxin 
benefit  would  be  $30  per  week. 

A  uniform  national  system  would  wipe  out  the 
parities  and  injustices  which  have  arisen  through 
operation  of  fifty-one  separate  state  systems. 

6.  Create,  for  the  first  time,  a  system  of  temporary 
permanent  disability  insurance.  Weekly  benefits  in 
of  temporary  sickness  would  be  identical  in  amount  \ 
those  provided  for  unemployment,  and  would  be  paid 
a  maximum  of  twenty-six  weeks.  Permanent  disab 
benefits  would  be  identical  with  old  age  benefits.  If  a 
abled  worker  can  be  rehabilitated  so  that  he  may  Td 
to  work,  the  Social  Security  Board  would  arrange  thro 
the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  for  proper  care  and  ! 


ices. 


Temporary  sickness  halts  income  just  as  temporary 
employment  does,  but  at  present  neither  the  worker 
his  family  can  draw  benefits  if  he  is  physically  unabl 
work.  Permanent  disability,  like  old  age,  causes  re 
ment  from  work,  but  now  a  person  who  cannot  ^ 
because  he  is  permanently  disabled,  is  not  eligible 
benefits  and  may,  in  fact,  lose  all  protection  under 
present  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  system. 
United  States  is  virtually  the  only  country  in  the  w 
that  provides  insurance  against  loss  of  income  in  old 
without  also  providing  against  loss  of  income  diK 
chronic  disability. 

Disability  as  a  social  hazard  ranks  higher  than  ei 
unemployment  or  old  age,  since  in  addition  to  ordii 
costs  of  living  the  worker  must  meet  medical  expei 
There  are  more  likely  to  be  dependents  also,  than  in 
case  of  aged  persons.  The  extent  of  the  hazard  ma; 
gauged  by  the  fact  that  in  an  ordinary  year  between 
fourth  and  one  third  of  American  wage  earners  si 
one  or  more  periods  of  disability  lasting  seven  day 
more.  At  any  given  time  nearly  3,500,000  persons  are 
up  with  disabilities  lasting  more  than  six  months. 

7.  Provide,  for  the  first  time  also,  health  and  hospita, 
tion  insurance.  Illness  is  a  major  hazard  faced  by  e 
family.  Its  costs  are  difficult  to  meet  because  they 
usually  unpredictable  and  often  very  large.  Under  the 
each  insured  worker  and  his  dependents  would  be 
titled  to  the  services  of  a  physician  and  could  choose 
doctor  he  wished  from  among  those  in  the  commu 
who  had  voluntarily  agreed  to  go  into  the  system.  I 
person  is  entitled  also,  on  the  doctor's  advice,  to  specii 
consultant,  and  laboratory  services  (including  x-ray, 
pliances,  eye  glasses,  and  so  on)  and  necessary  hosj 
care.  The  latter  would  be  limited  to  thirty  days  in  a 
with  a  possible  maximum  of  ninety  days  if  the  insur; 
fund  could  afford  it.  Doctors  are  left  free  to  entei 
remain  out  of  the  system,  to  accept  or  reject  patients 
may  wish  to  select  them,  and  every  qualified  hospit: 
eligible  to  participate.  All  illnesses  are  covered  by  hos| 
care  except  tuberculosis  and  mental  disease. 

The   bill    contains    various    provisions   to    assure 
medical  benefits  will  be  of  high  quality,  will  promote 
sonal  relations  between  doctor  and  patient,  will  empha 
prevention  of  disease,  and  will  be  adapted  to  the  need 
the  community  in  both  rural  and  urban  areas.  The 
geon  General,  who  would  administer  the  professional 
technical  aspects  of  the  program,  would  be  authorize 
work  out  the  closest  possible  coordination  with  the  pi 
health  services  of  the  federal,  (Continued  on  page 
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lealth  and  Security  in  Britain 


by  WILLIAM  BEVERIDGE,  K.C.B.,  LL.D. 

The  author  of  a  report  heard  round  the  world,  on  his  visit  to  the  United 
States  charges  the  democracies  to  plan  now,  in  war,  for  a  new  era  of  better 
health  through  "fruitful  cooperation  between  national  and  local  govern- 
ments, the  great  healing  professions,  and  the  public." 


£   PEOPLE    OF    THE    UNITED   STATES    OF    AMERICA    AND   OF 

British  Commonwealth,  with  their  Allies,  are  engaged 
\\.ir  of  unprecedented  danger  and  severity.  No  action 
I  naction  which  weakens  their  war  effort  can  be  any- 
ig  but  foolish  treachery  to  the  cause  in  which  their 
D!C  happiness  and  that  of  many  other  nations  is  in- 
/ed.  Some  people  think  that  this  is  a  reason  for  re- 
ng  to  discuss  during  the  war  the  question  of  what  is 
iappen  after  it;  they  tell  us  to  concentrate  on  the  war. 
:se  people  are  wrong.  War  and  peace  are  indivisible. 
>cmocracies  make  war  not  for  its  own  sake  but  for 
sake  of  peace.  Democracies  will  fight  better,  not  worse, 
hey  have  a  clear  vision  of  that  for  which  they  are 
iting  and  can  look  forward  to  it  as  a  better  world 
r  the  war  than  that  which  they  have  known  in  the 
:.  They  cannot  have  that  vision  without  discussion. 
:  world  after  the  war  will  not  be  a  better  world  unless 
as  been  planned  in  advance.  Plans  for  peace  should 
made  now — in  war. 

hat  is  certainly  the  view  of  the  British  people,  as  has 
t 1  shown  by  the  welcome  given  by  them  to  the  plan 
asocial  security  which  I  submitted  to  the  British  govern- 
mt  about  six  months  ago.  I  believe  that  the  American 
epic  have  the  same  interest  even  during  war  in  post- 
v  problems.  That  is  why  I  have  come  as  a  private  citi- 
discuss  some  of  these  problems  in  the  United 
les,  to  see  how  far  they  arc  common,  and  what  each 
0'itry  can  learn  from  the  experience  of  other  countries, 
(ily  subject  here,  however,  is  not  the  whole  of  the  plan 
o  social  security  submitted  by  me  to  the  British  govern- 
nit,  but  one  part  only — a  part  which  it  is  important  to 
D>hasize. 

•me  people  have  talked  as  if  this  plan  of  mine  was 

•Jly  or  mainly  a  device  for  enabling  the  British  people 

•  clebrate  victory  by  retiring  from  work  forever  on  a 

lal  insurance  income.  That  is  a  ludicrous  misconcep- 

I.  The  plan  is  concerned  with  ensuring  incomes  when 

| any  reason  people  cannot  work;  unless  that  is  done, 

t  does  not  get  abolished.  But  assurance  of  the  in- 

ensable  income  during  interruption  of  earnings  from 

itevcr  cause   is  accompanied  by   measures  to  reduce 

rruptions  to  a  minimum.  The  aim  of  the  plan  is  pre- 

ion  as  much  ns  alleviation. 

Related  Risks  to  Livelihood 

FAR  AS  I'NEMPLOYMENT  IS  CONCERNED,  PREVENTION  IS  IN 

main  a  problem  of  the  organization  of  industry  rather 
i  of  the  social  services,  so  that  measures  for  this  pur- 
:  lie  in  the  main  outside  the  Report, 
ut  three  points  are  worth  making: 
Provision  for  cash  benefit  in  unemployment  accounts 
for  a  small  part  of  the  total  expenditure  proposed — 
abut  ^107,000,000  (very  little  more  than  was  being  spent 


in  1939)  out  of  a  total  social  security  budget  of  about 
£ 860,000,000  when  the  plan  is  in  full  operation  in  1965. 
Most  of  the  money  is  needed  for  old  age,  sickness,  acci- 
dent, widowhood,  children's  allowances,  and  so  on. 

2.  Administration  of  unemployment  benefit  through  a 
nation-wide  system  of  employment  offices  to  which  vacant 
jobs  are  notified  ensures  that  no  man  can  draw  benefit  if 
a  suitable  job  is  available  for  him. 

An  employe  losing  his  job  and  wishing  to  draw  benefit 
has  to  make  his  claim  at  an  employment  office.  If  the 
employment  office  can  offer  him  a  job,  it  does  so;  he  can- 
not refuse  the  job  and  draw  benefit  unless  he  is  able  to 
satisfy  an  independent  tribunal  consisting  of  an  impar- 
tial chairman,  an  employer  and  an  employe,  that  the  job 
was  not  suitable  for  him.  If  he  has  lost  his  employment 
through  misconduct  or  has  left  it  voluntarily  without  just 
cause  he  is  disqualified  from  benefit  for  a  certain  period. 
All  this  is  in  force  today  and  will  be  continued.  There  is 
no  serious  risk  of  men  getting  unemployment  benefit 
while  suitable  work  is  available  for  them. 

3.  Provision   for   training  those   who  have  to  change 
their  jobs  is  an  integral  part  of  the  plan. 

So  far  as  old  age  pensions  are  concerned,  the  plan 
makes  an  important  change  in  the  existing  practice.  The 
adequate  pensions  which  it  provides  will  not  be  given, 
as  the  present  inadequate  pensions  are  given,  merely  be- 
cause applicants  have  reached  a  certain  age — as  birthday 
presents.  They  will  be  given  only  on  condition  of  retire- 
ment from  work  and  they  will  be  increased  for  every  year 
that  retirement  is  postponed.  Any  person  reaching  the 
minimum  pensionable  age — sixty-five  for  a  man  and  sixty 
for  a  woman — and  giving  up  work  then  will  get  the  basic 
pension.  If  he  goes  on  working  he  will  get  a  higher  pen- 
sion when  he  does  retire.  That  is  intended  to  encourage 
men  to  stay  at  work  so  long  as  they  are  able  and  so  to 
decrease  the  number  of  idle  workers  in  the  community. 
This  is  particularly  important  for  Britain  in  view  of  the 
relatively  large  and  growing  proportion  of  older  people 
in  the  population. 

It  is  estimated  that  thirty  years  hence  one  in  five  of  the 
people  of  Britain  will  be  of  pensionable  age.  It  is  im- 
portant for  their  own  happiness  and  for  production  that 
those  of  them  who  can  work  and  want  to  work  should 
go  on  doing  so.  The  plan  gives  them  a  financial  incentive 
to  work,  while  guarding  them  against  want  if  they  arc 
unable  to  do  so.  Maintenance  of  the  health  of  the  popula- 
tion by  better  health  measures  throughout  life  should 
make  more  and  more  people  able  to  go  on  working  after 
reaching  the  minimum  pensionable  age,  with  pleasure  to 
themselves  and  with  advantage  to  the  community. 

So  jar  as  industrial  accidents  are  concerned,  by  sub- 
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stituting  for  the  present  system  of  liability  of  individual 
employers  a  social  insurance  system,  the  plan  not  only 
improves  the  cash  provision  for  injured  workmen,  but 
proposes  for  all  hazardous  industries  statutory  associations 
of  employers  and  workers  for  promotion  of  safety  and 
rehabilitation.  It  retains  a  strong  financial  inducement  to 
the  employers  in  those  industries  to  reduce  accidents  by 
imposing  upon  them  a  special  levy,  adjusted  to  the  risk 
and  the  experience  of  accidents. 

Health  Service  for  All  Citizens 

So  FAR  AS  SICKNESS   IS  CONCERNED,   PREVENTION  AND  CURE  OF 

this  by  establishment  of  a  comprehensive  health  service 
for  all  citizens  is  a  cardinal  feature  of  the  plan.  This  in- 
volves a  revolutionary  development  of  the  existing  pro- 
vision for  health  under  the  National  Insurance  Act  of 
1911  in  two  respects: 

1.  In  respect  of  the  persons  covered:  Insurance   for 
medical  treatment  at  present  applies  only  to  the  insured 
employes    themselves    and    has    many    exceptions    even 
among  employes;  thus  persons  in  pensionable  national  or 
local  government  service,  including  teachers  and  pension- 
able railway  servants,  are  excluded.  Under  my  plan  medi- 
cal treatment  in  return  for  insurance  contribution  will  be 
given  to  all  citizens — to  all  employes  without  exceptions; 
to  independent  workers  like  farmers  and   shopkeepers; 
to  persons  not  gainfully  occupied;  and  to  their  wives  and 
families. 

2.  In  respect  of  the  service  provided:  Medical  treat- 
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ment  under  the  present  act  is  limited  to  general  pra  . 
tioner  service,  though  some  dental  and  ophthah,; 
treatment  is  provided  (as  additional  benefits)  to  a  srrl 
proportion  of  the  population  in  approved  societies  hav.  I 
a  surplus.  It  is  proposed  that  in  the  future  there  slw  I 
be  secured  for  each  citizen  whatever  medical  treatm  \. 
he  requires  in  whatever  form  he  requires  it,  at  home  • 
in  hospital,  general,  specialist  or  consultant,  together  w  i 
drugs,  dental,  ophthalmic  and  surgical  appliances,  nurs:  ; 
and  midwifery  services  and  rehabilitation  after  accidei  . 
It  is  proposed  that  part  of  the  cost  should  be  met  by 
locating  to  treatment  a  share  of  the  insurance  contril  • 
tions  paid  by  insured  persons  and  by  their  employers  : 
they  have  employers;  the  rest  should  come  from  natio 
or  local  taxation.  There  should  be  no  charge  at  the  ti  i 
of  treatment. 

Security,  Incentive — and  Beans 

THE  COST  OF  THE  COMPLETE  HEALTH  AND  REHABILITATI 
service  is  estimated  in  the  Report  at  about  ^170,000,( 
a  year,  out  of  the  total  social  security  budget  when  i 
scheme  is  in  full  of  operation  of  ^860,000,000.  This  e 
mate,  covering  what  is  now  paid  to  doctors  in  priv 
practice  as  well  as  hospitals  and  institutions  of  all  kir 
represents  about  3  percent  of  the  estimated  national 
come  at  the  present  time.  Of  the  ,£170,000,000  about  c 
quarter  would  be  provided  by  contributions  of  the  insui 
persons. 

This  proposal  settles  only  how  citizens  should  pay  ; 
medical  treatment;  they  should  pay  in  advance  by  cc 
tributions  and  taxation  when  they  are  earning  ratl 
than  by  meeting  doctors'  bills  and  hospital  charges  wh 
they  are  ill  and  cannot  be  earning.  That  appears  to  us 
Britain  to  be  common  sense.  It  does  not  destroy  any 
centive  to  be  well  and  active.  It  removes  any  econon 
barrier  between  those  who  are  ill  and  the  treatment  whi 
they  need  to  make  them  well  as  soon  as  possible.  It  mal 
it  part  of  the  national  minimum  for  every  British  citiz 
to  be  at  all  times  as  well  as  science  can  make  him. 

Can  it  be  suggested  seriously  that  this  is  likely  to  ma 
the  citizen  less  adventurous  or  destroy  his  initiative? 
saw  not  long  ago  a  criticism  of  my  plan  made,  I  thin 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  in  which  the  critic  said  th 
if  there  had  been  a  Beveridge  Plan  in  Elizabethan  En 
land  there  would  never  have  been  a  Raleigh,  a  Hawkii 
or  a  Drake.  It  seemed  to  me  worth  while  to  look  up  t 
family  history  and  circumstances  of  each  of  those  a 
venturous  men. 

Raleigh  was  the  son  of  a  country  gentleman  with 
landed  estate,  not  as  large  as  it  had  been  once,  but  enouj 
to  send  young  Raleigh  to  Oxford  without  a  scholarshi 
he  was  not  starved  while  at  school.  Hawkins  belonged 
a  well-established  family  of  shipbuilders  and  shipownei 
These  are  not  the  kind  of  people  who  are  often  witho 
enough  money  to  pay  the  butcher  in  Britain,  nor,  I  su 
pect,  in  America.  Drake's  parents  were  not  well  off  b 
he  was  a  kinsman  of  Hawkins  and,  helped  by  that  fami 
connection,  was  a  ship's  captain  at  the  age  of  twenty-twi 
starvation  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  adventure.  The 
was  no  Beveridge  Plan  in  Elizabethan  England  but  eac 
of  these  three  adventurous  men,  Raleigh,  Hawkins  ar 
Drake,  had  anticipated  the  plan  by  choosing  his  paren 
well;  each  from  birth  had  social  security.  Adventui 
comes  not  from  those  who  are  half  starved  but  froi 
those  who  are  full  of  beans.  (Continued  on  page  lOi 
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Families  in  Need  in  Wartime 


by  JANE  M.  HOEY 

Behind  the  mounting  curves  of  employment  and  national  income,  this 
informed  writer  reveals  the  millions  of  Americans  too  old,  too  young,  too 
handicapped  to  work,  and  shows  how  wartime  conditions  increase  their 
need  for  assistance  and  for  community  services. 


\'lTII   THE  RISING   FLOOD-TIDE  OF  WAR  EMPLOYMENT,  RELIEF 

everywhere  have  ebbed  as  if  by  magic.    The  ready 
nee  by  those  on  relief  of  job  opportunities,  wher- 

iul  whenever  they  appeared,  ought  to  dispel  the 
>pular  misconception  that  the  able  unemployed  are  idle 

:se  "they  won't  work." 

The  story  of  the  final  achievement  of  economic  inde- 
?ndcnce  by  many  families  is  told  for  those  who  can  see 

:man  values  behind  statistics  in  the  uninterrupted 
cline  in  relief  case  loads  since  1941.    The  number  re- 
iving general  public  assistance  in  February  1943  was 
iproximately  one  half  the  number  in  the  same  month  a 
•ar  earlier.     The  number  of  families  receiving  aid  to 
.-pendent  children  was  16  percent  lower  in  February 
f3  than  in  February  1942;  the  number  of  old-age  assist- 
ice  recipients  was  2  percent  lower. 
The  unprecedented  employment  opportunities  of  the 

.irs  have  brought  many  families  something  nearer 
onomic  security  than  they  have  ever  known.  Money 
<rned  has  psychological  values  beyond  its  intrinsic  worth, 
ut  its  dollars-and-cents  value  bulks  large  indeed  to  the 
mily  endeavoring  to  bring  a  refractory  budget  into  line 
ith  assistance  payments.  It  is  not  hard  to  imagine  the 
.-ady  satisfactions  of  a  family  of  eight  in  adjusting  to 
e  differential  between  a  relief  payment  of  $34  a  month 
id  the  monthly  wage  of  $195  earned  in  a  new  war  in- 
istry  by  the  handicapped  head  of  the  household.  Nor 
1  it  difficult  to  understand  the  renewed  zest  in  living  of 
i  elderly  couple,  managing  frugally  on  their  combined 
,d-age  assistance  payments  of  $70  monthly,  when  the 
jsband  was  "called  back"  to  work  at  a  wage  of  over 
"00  a  month. 
Such  instances  arc  numerous  in  the  expanding  war 

n  y.    For  countless  families,  however,  hardships  do 

t  cease  to  exist  with  the  end  of  economic  dependency. 

women    with    small   children    have    welcomed    a 

age-earning    job    only    because    of    economic    pressure 

hich  could  not  be  relieved  in  any  other  way.     As  a 

ile,  they  are  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  involved  in 

conciling  the  dual  responsibilities  of  wage  earner  and 

•mcmaker,  particularly  when  they  have  been  unable  to 

ake  satisfactory  arrangements  for  their  children.    Sim- 

'ly,  many  aged  and  handicapped  persons  have  sought 

•nployment,  though  they  realized  that  their  physical  in- 

mities  would  not  permit  sustained  self-support. 

Ordinarily  it  is  only  the  pinch  of  financial  stringency 

t  persuades   families  to   leave   their  own   homes   for 

tier  opportunities  in  new  or  expanded  industrial  areas. 

'any  of  these  families  have  bitter  experiences  in   the 

r.ini;c  surroundings.    The  wage  earner  who  has  left  his 

mily  at  home  fears  that  he  may  be  stranded  indefinitely 

the  new  community  without  his  wife  and  children  bc- 
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cause  of  his  inability  to  earn  enough  to  send  for  them  or 
to  find  a  house  for  them  when  transportation  is  finally 
available.  When  entire  families  migrate  the  least  habit- 
able housing  in  the  overcrowded  communities  is  usually 
all  they  can  secure. 

The  general  restlessness  of  youth  in  a  war  period  in- 
clines the  children  of  economically  dependent  families  to 
seek  the  here-and-now  advantages  of  a  job  rather  than 
the  postponed  benefits  which  come  from  education  and 
vocational  training.  The  schooling  of  many  adolescents 
and  even  younger  children  has  been  interrupted  in  areas 
where  acute  labor  shortages  exist  and  where  the  lure  of 
employment  opportunities  makes  it  difficult  for  the  au- 
thorities to  enforce  school  attendance  laws. 

While  substantial  gains  in  income  have  been  realized 
for  many  families  through  additional  or  better  paid  em- 
ployment, in  some  instances  because  of  the  high  costs  of 
living,  current  wages  provide  little  more  than  the  former 
assistance  payment.  To  the  family  of  nine  in  which  the 
mother  now  earns  $12  a  week,  any  increase  in  income 
above  the  amount  of  the  assistance  payment  of  $35  a 
month  seemed  essential.  Only  time  can  determine 
whether  this  family,  and  others  like  it,  are  sufficiently 
compensated  for  the  loss  of  the  mother's  full-time  care 
by  so  slight  a  gain  in  income.  Undoubtedly  many  fam- 
ilies formerly  dependent,  particularly  those  of  the  aged, 
the  disabled,  and  of  mothers  now  working,  will  find  the 
burden  of  full-time  employment  too  difficult  to  bear  and 
will  reapply  for  assistance. 

The  growing  labor  shortage  constitutes  the  greatest  but 
not  the  only  reason  why  families  no  longer  need  public 
assistance.  Thus  allotments  from  relatives  inducted  into 
the  armed  forces  have  made  it  possible  for  some  families 
to  manage  independently  of  public  assistance.  In  consid- 
erably fewer  instances,  relatives,  because  of  increased  in- 
come, have  assumed  responsibility  for  recipients  of  public 
assistance  and  occasionally  an  aged  parent  has  been  of- 
fered a  home  in  return  for  the  care  of  young  grandchil- 
dren to  permit  a  married  daughter  to  accept  employment. 

Those  in  Need  Today 

NOTWITHSTANDING  PRESENT  INDUSTRIAL  ACTIVITY,  THERE  ARE 
still  approximately  five  million  persons  in  the  continental 
United  States  living  in  families  receiving  one  or  more  of 
the  three  special  types  of  public  assistance,  or  general  as- 
sistance. An  unknown  number  of  needy  persons  live  in 
communities  where  there  is  no  provision  for  their  care, 
because  general  assistance  programs  do  not  exist  or  be- 
cause funds  arc  inadequate. 

Recent  shifts  in  the  economic  structure  have  enabled 
many  families  to  achieve  financial  independence;  the 
same  changes  have  precipitated  a  condition  of  need  for 
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other  families  heretofore  capable  of  self-support.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  groups  for  which  society  already  has  accepted 
responsibility — the  old,  the  sick,  the  handicapped,  and 
children — there  are  emerging  the  "new"  poor.  Many  of 
this  group  are  hesitatingly  or  urgently  coming  to  the 
social  agencies,  both  public  and  private,  with  requests  for 
financial  assistance  and  other  services.  They  include  the 
war-made  families — young  wives  and  babies  of  men  in 
military  service  unable  to  manage  on  the  monthly  allow- 
ance for  servkemen's  dependents,  and  the  unmarried 
mother  and  her  child  for  whom,  frequently,  medical  care 
and  a  financial  and  social  plan  must  be  arranged.  Older, 
well-established  family  groups  are  also  being  placed  at  a 
financial  disadvantage  by  the  induction  into  service  of  a 
son  or  brother  or  other  relative,  particularly  when  no  de- 
pendent's allowance  is  available  or  when  it  is  far  below 
the  member's  previous  contribution  to  the  family.  Com- 
munities which  have  not  benefited  by  booming  war  in- 
dustry are  feeling  the  pinch  of  "hard  times"  through 
population  loss  as  inhabitants  migrate  to  more  promising 
fields  and  through  increasing  demands  of  those  who  re- 
main for  assistance  or  jobs. 

The  Impacts  of  the  War 

THE    NEEDS    OF    SOME    OF    THESE    FAMILIES    ARE    BEING    RECOG- 

nized.  Others  are  just  beginning  to  be  projected,  like  a 
lengthening  shadow  on  the  horizon  of  the  future.  But 
they  are  inescapable  and  must  be  included,  grim  as  the 
task  may  be,  hi  any  inventory  of  need  at  the  present  time. 
New  groups  of  people  in  need  include  the  children  of 
homes  broken  by  the  vicissitudes  of  war — death,  deser- 
tion, neglect;  young  people  who  meet  physical  and  moral 
shipwreck  on  the  high  seas  of  adventure;  the  migrants, 
dispossessed  of  home  and  status;  and  the  heart-breaking 
casualties  of  the  war,  maimed  in  mind  and  body. 

Recipients  of  assistance  differ  only  in  the  degree  of 
their  unmet  needs  from  the  large  low-income  population 
still  remaining  in  this  country.  Information  on  civilian 
spending  and  saving  for  1941  and  1942  from  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  gives  convincing  evidence  of  low 
income  levels  despite  general  industrial  improvements: 

In  1942  there  were  slightly  over  41  million  civilian  "spend- 
ing units,"  consisting  roughly  of  33  million  families  of  two 
or  more  persons,  and  8  million  single  civilians.  These  spend- 
ing units  received  in  the  aggregate  about  $105,000,000  of 
money  income,  an  average  of  $2,558  per  spending  unit  for 
the  year.  .  .  . 

Spending  units  with  incomes  of  less  than  $1,500  in  1942 
comprised  about  41  percent  of  the  total  number,  but  re- 
ceived only  14  percent  of  aggregate  money  income.  .  .  . 
Their  average  income  was  $862.  In  other  words,  people  in 
this  class  were  just  barely  able  on  the  average  to  maintain 
even  their  usual  low  living  standards  out  of  current  income. 
In  fact  a  substantial  part  of  this  low  income  group  actually 
spend  on  current  living  more  than  they  receive  as  income.  .  . 

In  view  of  this  it  is  no  overstatement  to  include  this 
group  as  either  actually  or  potentially  in  need. 

Perhaps  some  families  with  excessively  low  incomes 
may  be  able  to  secure  a  better  living  because  of  better 
employment  opportunities.  But  the  possibility  of  self- 
support  for  the  large  residual  group  receiving  some  form 
of  public  assistance  at  the  present  time,  notwithstanding 
increasing  labor  shortages,  appears  none  too  bright.  The 
average  age  of  the  more  than  2,000,000  recipients  of  old- 
age  assistance,  by  far  the  largest  dependent  group,  is 
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nearly  seventy-five  years.    Less  than  30  percent  are 
mated  to  be  below  seventy  years  of  age.    Employable 
sons  in  minority  groups,  even  when  they  are  livin 
communities  where  there  is  a  heavy  demand  for  1 
are  sometimes  unable  to  obtain  work.    Families  with 
ployed  members  sometimes  have  income  too  meage 
support  the  family.     Many  types  of  seasonal,  or  ca 
employment,  yield  small   returns  because  of  low 
rates  or  irregularity  of  work.    In  such  instances  assis 
must  supplement  earnings,  and  meet  emergencies. 

Some  persons  unemployed  as  a  result  of  the  liq 
tion  of  the  Work  Projects  Administration  are  in  nee 
day.    The  younger  workers  whose  skills  were  mainta 
already  have  been  absorbed,  but  older  men  and  wo 
cannot  shift  so  readily  to  new  locations  and  new 
Take  one  depressed  community  in  which  about  a  thi 
the  WPA  projects  in  its  state  were  located.  When  liq 
tion  occurred  most  of  the  workers  were  either  older 
and  women,  or  handicapped  individuals  who  couk 
be  retrained  for  factory  work.    In  this  community  at 
half  of  the  WPA  project  workers  were  expected  to  aj 
for  assistance. 

Continuation  of  their  dependency  has  meant  di 
pointment  and  frustration  to  many  families.  As  op; 
tunities  for  employment  increased,  families  with  o< 
sons  began  to  look  forward  to  a  time  when  they  cc 
become  financially  independent  and  even  achieve  mo-' 
comfort.  The  induction  into  military  service  of  sons 
frequently  meant  indefinite  postponement  of  the  fami 
dream  of  economic  independence.  Often  the  indue 
of  one  member  creates  for  the  family  emotional  as  ' 
as  financial  problerns,  particularly  when  changed  stt 
ards  of  living  and  an  application  for  aid  are  involve' 

It  is  deplorable  but  perhaps  inevitable  that  famn 
with  the  narrowest  margins  should  be  most  exposec 
the  social  disorganization  of  war.  In  many  indusi 
areas,  for  example,  housing  shortages  have  led  fam 
with  resources  to  buy  substandard  dwellings  in  orde: 
have  a  roof  over  their  heads.  As  a  result,  the  fon 
occupants  have  been  pushed  into  slums,  shanty-tov 
cabins  and  trailer  camps  on  the  fringes  of  city  limits, 
newcomer  into  town,  particularly  if  he  has  limited  fui 
is  apt  to  fare  very  badly  in  the  general  scramble  for  hi 
ing  because  he  does  not  know  the  normal  resources  < 
community.  Prior  to  rent  control,  dependent  fami 
with  small  rental  allowances  were  frequently  faced  v 
eviction  and  had  to  "double  up"  with  other  family  ui 

Levels  of  Assistance 

FOR    THE    COUNTRY     AS     A     WHOLE,    AVERAGE    PAYMENTS 

public  assistance  have  increased  somewhat  since  the 
of  living  began  to  rise.     In  February  of  this  year 
average  monthly  relief  payment  was  $24.22.     Ninet 
states  reported  increases  over  the  previous  month. 
February  1943  the  average  payment  to  families  for 
to  dependent  children  was  $36.51,  more  than  7  per  d 
higher  than  in  February  1942.    The  average  payment 
old-age  pension  assistance  was  $23.71,  or  10  percent  ab< 
February  1942;  and  for  aid  to  the  blind  $26.40,  an  incn 
of  $1  in  twenty-nine  states,  including  ten  states  where 
increase  amounted   to   more   than   $3.     National   t 
however,  obscure  the  wide  differences  among  states, 
state  averages  conceal  ranges  among  counties  and  mu 
cipalities  and  among  individual  recipients  in  all  jurisc 
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.  For  example,  state  averages  for  aid  to  dependent 
hildren  in  February  1943  ranged  from  $16.93  to  $65.57 
nd  for  general  assistance  from  $4.67  to  $3730.  Look  at 
he  variations  as  families  experience  them. 

In  one  community,  a  widow  with  five  small  children 
las  since  her  son's  induction  the  servicemen's  dependents 
llowance  of  $62  a  month.  The  agency  administering  aid 
D  dependent  children  supplements  this  income  with  $44 

month  to  meet  the  family's  requirements.  In  another 
tate  there  is  a  family  presenting  an  identical  situation. 
Vhen  the  son  was  drafted  this  widowed  mother  and 
ive  younger  brothers  and  sisters  also  received  a  monthly 
llowance  of  $62.  But  supplementary  assistance  could 
ot  be  given.  The  allowance  exceeded  the  amount  the 
gcncy  would  have  been  able  to  provide  had  the  family 
>cen  left  with  no  income  at  all. 

Communities  arc  concerned  about  the  rising  cost  of 
ivini;  and  public  assistance  agencies  are  giving  earnest 
aonsideration  to  the  problem;  but  the  wide  variation 
moni;  states  and  localities  which  still  exists  makes  it 
ifrkult  to  compare  trends  in  living  costs  and  in  assist- 
mce  payments  on  a  nation-wide  basis.  However,  it  is 
vident  that  assistance  payments  which  heretofore  made 
1C  status  of  families  tolerable  are  no  longer  adequate  in 
crtain  localities.  Many  families  receive  no  additional 
ssistance  to  offset  the  increased  cost  of  living.  In  some 
E  these  communities  general  assistance,  provided  only 
in  kind,"  includes  no  items  except  food,  fuel,  and  house- 
old  incidentals.  Other  requirements  either  remain  un- 
net  or  are  provided  only  when  the  family's  need  for 
»em  is  extreme,  such  as  payment  of  rent  to  prevent  evic- 
on.  In  one  community  the  maximum  food  allowance  is 
ixed  at  $15  a  month  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  family. 

In  such  circumstances  the  discontinuance  of  the  Food 

»tamp  Plan  and  of  the  distribution  of  surplus  commo- 

lities  constitutes  a  serious  loss.  The  stamp  plan,  which 

ns  established  in  1939  primarily  to  raise  farm  income, 

so  raised  the  food  standards  of  low  income  families. 

was  discontinued  as  of  March  1,  1943.  In  most  of  the 
rcas  where  this  program  was  not  in  operation,  surplus 
ommoditics  were  distributed  directly,  but  as  surpluses 
windled  this  program,  too,  was  discontinued.  In  De- 
ember  1942,  more  than  1,250,000  families  were  receiving 
dditional  food  either  through  food  stamps  or  through  the 
irect  distribution  of  surplus  commodities.  More  than 
alf  the  families  receiving  aid  to  dependent  children  and 
ightly  more  than  three  fifths  of  the  general  assistance 
ase  loads  benefited  under  these  programs,  as  did  a 
nailer  proportion  of  old-age  assistance  and  aid  to  the 
!ind  recipients — about  one  out  of  five.  Almost  20  per- 
ait  of  the  families  receiving  food  through  these  pro- 
rams  received  no  assistance  other  than  surplus  commo- 
ities  or  food  stamps — sometimes  because  general  public 
ssistance  was  not  available,  sometimes  because  funds 
tre  inadequate  to  provide  additional  aid  or  because  the 
unilies  were  not  eligible  for  the  special  types  of  assist- 
icc.  In  communities  unable  to  meet  the  requirements 
:  needy  families  these  programs  provided  a  substantial 
•source. 

As  one  means  of  meeting  its  responsibility  toward 
ffiilies  in  need  even  during  the  new  prosperity  of  the 
ar  era,  the  Social  Security  Board  has  recommended  to 
ongress  a  unified  program  of  public  assistance,  with 
•dcral  participation,  to  provide  general  assistance  for 


those  not  covered  under  the  existing  special  categories  of 
assistance. 

A  Recommended  Program 

(  )\E    URGENT    REASON    FOR    A    UNIFIED    PROGRAM    OF    PUBLIC 

.1  ssistance  is  that  people  who  do  not  qualify  under  the 
residence  provisions  in  state  laws  now  arc  excluded  from 
m  neral  assistance  and  the  three  special  types  of  public 
aid.  With  the  mass  movement  of  workers  to  war  pro- 
duction centers,  many  families  are  losing  their  legal  resi- 
dence. Grave  problems  arise  when  jobs  terminate  or 
when  sickness  or  other  emergencies  develop  which  the 
limited  resources  of  the  family  cannot  meet.  A  program 
of  general  assistance,  with  need  as  the  sole  criterion  for 
eligibility  and  no  residence  restrictions,  seems  the  most 
effective  means  of  helping  these  families. 

Pending  a  revision  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  general  public  assistance  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  provisions  for  aid  to  dependent  children  be  lib- 
eralized. This  would  involve  increasing  the  maximum 
payments  for  aid  to  dependent  children  for  which  federal 
matching  is  available  or  removing  maximums.  This 
would  leave  a  state  free  to  use  federal  funds  under  an 
approved  plan  to  meet  the  federal  share  of  as  much  as- 
sistance as  the  state  agency  deems  necessary.  In  addition, 
it  has  been  recommended  that  authority  be  granted  to 
provide  special  federal  aid  to  states  which  cannot  provide 
adequate  assistance  under  federal-state  programs  because 
of  meager  resources.  The  need  of  the  state  would  be 
measured  by  some  objective  scale  as  per  capita  income. 

The  consideration  of  the  financial  needs  of  families  in 
wartime  must  not  obscure  their  other  problems.  Today 
more  and  more  families  and  individuals  are  seeking 
guidance  in  matters  not  solely  concerned  with  economic 
need.  The  emotional  stresses  which  accompany  the  sep- 
aration of  family  members,  the  anxiety  surrounding  hasty 
war  marriages,  the  disruption  of  normal  family  controls 
over  children  and  youth,  the  question  of  shifting  from 
present  jobs  to  war  industry,  plans  for  sons  or  husbands 
given  medical  discharges  from  army  or  navy — these  and 
many  other  problems  arise  today  in  families  that  have 
achieved  economic  independence.  Forced  back  upon 
themselves,  often  under  bewildering  and  difficult  circum- 
stances, these  families  are  seeking  help  from  community 
resources.  In  many  places  private  family  and  children's 
agencies  are  under  growing  pressure  for  services  of  all 
kinds;  in  other  places,  because  private  agencies  are  un- 
available, public  agencies  arc  attempting  to  meet  such 
non-financial  difficulties. 

THE   NEED    EVERYWHERE    IS    FOR    SERVICE   TO    PEOPLE,    YOUNG 

and  old,  impoverished  and  economically  self-sufficient, 
who  are  caught  in  perplexing  circumstances  created  by 
the  war.  How  to  give  such  service  when  fewer  trained 
and  experienced  workers  are  available  is  a  question  of 
increasing  urgency.  Despite  their  growing  burden,  pub- 
lic assistance  agencies  continue  steadfastly  aware  of  their 
primary  function  of  relieving  financial  need.  Above  all, 
they  recognize  that  their  first  and  continuing  task  is  to 
strengthen  family  life  by  providing  as  adequately  as  pos- 
sible for  human  needs.  In  wartime,  perhaps  even  more 
challcngingly  than  in  more  stable  periods,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  the  basic  principle  of  the  right  of  the  individual 
in  need  to  public  assistance  be  asserted. 
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Every  Mother's  Son 


Drawings  by 
CPL.  RICHARD  T.  GAIGE 


These  drawings,  here  reproduced  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Knoedler  Galleries  in  New  York,  were  made  for  a  gay,  instruc- 
tive little  book,  "Me  and  the  Army,"  published  by  the  American  Artists  Group.  Corporal  Gaige,  who  now  is  sketch  artist  on 
Yank  Magazine,  contributes  text  as  informal  as  the  drawings.  It  is  a  ready-made  first  long  letter  to  send  folks  at  home. 


New  Shoes  and  Clothes— "Don't  Take  Off  Any  Tags" 


A  Cot  in  a  Tent  Is  Home  Now 


On  Maneuvers — and  dad  to  Just  Sit 


There's  Life  in  the  Old  POM  Exchange 


First  Things  First 


by  RICHARD  B.  SCANDRETT,  JR. 

A  plea  that  Freedom  from  Fear — fear  of  military  aggression  in  a  nation, 
sense — be  made  the  immediate  basic  step  called  for  in  implementing  th 
Atlantic  Charter: — by  the  author  of  "Divided  They  Fall." 


AN    OBSERVATION    ONCE    MADE   BY    ONE   OF   THE    MODERN    WISE 

men  of  the  East  has  often  been  in  my  mind  these  years. 
"I  have  learned  silence  from  the  talkative,  toleration  from 
the  intolerant,"  he  said,  "and  kindness  from  the  unkind; 
yet  strange,  I  am  ungrateful  to  my  teachers."  * 

By  the  same  token,  Adolf  Hitler  and  his  Nazis  have 
already  written  in  bloody  characters  the  Q.E.D.  necessary 
to  bring  to  the  world  a  dynamic  peace.  For  by  constant 
adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  divide  and  conquer;  by 
repeatedly  using  the  isolation  of  other  nations  to  destroy 
them,  the  Nazis  have  driven  home  to  a  preponderant 
number  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  that  collective  security 
is  necessary  for  their  own  self-preservation. 

Today,  as  in  1918,  as  in  every  war  period  of  our  his- 
tory, Amerkans  are  again  hoping  for  a  world  where 
future  generations  may  live  and  grow  without  dread  of 
mass  slaughter.  Prime  Minister  Churchill  and  President 
Roosevelt  epitomized  this  yearning  in  one  of  the  four 
freedoms,  Freedom  from  Fear.  It  is  that  freedom  which 
connotes  the  outlawing  of  war.  Its  attainment  requires 
the  establishment  of  an  international  organization,  pur- 
suant to  an  agreement  between  nations,  with  power  to 
deal  effectively  with  international  robbers  and  gangsters. 
This  cornerstone  must  be  firmly  laid  before  we  can  erect 
an  enduring  structure  to  embrace  other  aims  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter. 

Freedom  from  Aggression 

FREEDOM  FROM  FEAR  OF  MILITARY  AGGRESSION  INVOLVES  NO 
altruism.  It  is  just  plain,  direct,  unadulterated,  intelli- 
gent self-interest.  Its  attainment  requires  that  the  United 
Nations  win  the  military  victory  and  put  first  things  first 
to  make  the  resulting  peace  permanent  rather  than  just 
another  interlude  between  wars.  But  its  attainment  is 
neither  impossible,  as  the  cynics  maintain,  nor  is  it  certain, 
as  some  optimists  believe.  It  will  require  the  steering  of 
a  careful,  intelligent  course  between  the  Scylla  of  those 
who  do  too  little  and  do  it  too  late,  and  the  Charybdis 
of  those  who  would  do  too  much  and  try  to  do  it  too 
soon.  Fools  are  its  enemies  no  less  than  knaves;  star- 
gazers  can  wreck  its  accomplishment  as  effectively  as 
cynics. 

On  the  contrary,  there  is  realism  no  less  than  hope  in 
recognizing  that  the  big  four  of  the  United  Nations  are 
united  in  self-interest  not  only  in  their  defense  against  the 
aggressors  but  also  in  their  determination  for  a  permanent 
peace.  Whatever  may  be  their  conflicts  in  world  trade, 
whatever  differences  they  may  have  in  ideologies,  religion, 
cultures  or  forms  of  government,  none  of  them  wanted 
the  present  war.  China,  Britain,  Russia,  the  United 
States,  all  went  to  lengths  which  now  seem  almost  in- 
credible to  avoid  entering  the  conflict.  Make  no  mistake : 
the  Chinese  are  today  fighting  for  China,  the  Russians 
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are  fighting  for  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  British  are  fighting  fi  | 
their  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  and  we  are  fighting  ft 
the  United  States. 

Saying  or  pretending  otherwise  creates  dangerous  co:  j 
fusion;  and  if  we  are  to  combat  this  it  is  important  th 
we  understand  what  we  are  not  fighting  for.    We  of  tl 
United  States  are  not  fighting  for  or  against  communis 
or  any  other  form  of  government,  social  or  economic  sy 
tern.  We  are  not  fighting  to  preserve  or  destroy  the  Briti.1 ' 
Empire.   We  are  not  fighting  to  force  democracy  upc  | 
other  peoples.  Nor  are  we  fighting  to  determine  the  rig  | 
or  wrong  of  the  claims  of  our  enemies  in  the  present  WE 
Rather  we  and  Britain  and  Russia  and  China  are  fightii 
to  make  it  impossible  for  any  nation  to  set  itself  up  aga 
as  the  sole  judge  of  its  rights  against  other  nations  ar 
then  attempt  to  impose  them  forcibly. 

Let  us  be  clear  that  in  so  doing  we  are  fighting 
abolish  the  sovereignty  of  every  nation  in  the  world,  : 
eluding  our  own — to  the  exact  and  limited  extent  th 
the  conception  of  national  sovereignty  hitherto  has  i 
eluded  the  unlimited  power  of  any  nation  to  try  to  enjo 
its  will  upon  any  other  nation  by  force  of  arms  or 
threat  of  force.   Nor  can  we  expect  Britain  or  Russia 
surrender  their  sovereignty  to  this  extent  unless  we  in  t 
United  States  limit  our  own  in  the  same  way. 

Let  us  be  clear  in  this,  also,  that  with  the  uncondition 
surrender  of  our  enemies,  there  will  exist  in  the  Unit 
Nations  the  power  to  accomplish  collective  security  in  t 
world  /'/  the  nations  which  are  now  united  in  war 
agree  among  themselves.  Added  to  this  power  is  the 
which  is  a  fact,  that  both  Britain  and  Russia  give  ev 
indication  that,  to  them,  such  an  outcome  transcends 
conflicting  interests  which  may  exist  between  them, 
have  made  it  clear  that  they  will  approach  any  negotiatio 
in  respect  to  a  postwar  world  with  a  mutual  recognitic 
that  whatever  either  of  them  may  lose  in  the  process  th 
will  not  have  lost  as  much  as  both  of  them  would  lose 
they  did  not  emerge  from  the  negotiations  as  friends. 

The  Challenge  to  Americans 

OUR    OWN    INTELLIGENT    SELF-INTEREST    REQUIRES    THAT   V 

attain  a  kindred  perspective.  That  we  have  not  alreac 
attained  it  is  due  to  geography.  Our  civilians  have  n< 
walked  hand  in  hand  with  death  and  destruction.  The 
are  still  among  us  those  who  grumble  at  the  extent  i 
our  contributions  in  materials  and  even  those  who  a: 
how  we  are  to  be  paid.  But  Dunkirk  struck  the  spark  ' 
martyrdom  from  the  flint  in  British  hearts.  Leningra 
Stalingrad,  and  Sevastopol  will  ever  be  symbols  of  supe 
human  determination  to  die  rather  than  be  conquere 
Russia's  counters  have  been  human  lives  and  they  alreac 
run  into  millions. 
Britain,  on  the  one  hand,  has  pursued  a  definite  foreij 
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policy  for  the  past  half  century  that  she  would  under  no 
circumstances  engage  in  military  hostilities  with  the 
United  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  U.S.S.R.  has  long  had  as  the 
controlling  concern  in  its  foreign  policy  the  necessity  of 
eliminating  the  possibility  of  attack  by  anti-Russian  states 
on  its  western  border.  Stalin  will  undoubtedly  insist  on 
territorial  acquisitions  to  the  west  unless  Soviet  Russia  can 
have  assurance  against  such  threats  in  the  future.  If  there 
is  an  adequate  agreement  to  replace  the  prewar  balance  of 
power  with  collective  security  there  is  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  Stalin's  requirements  will  be  very  different  than 
if  he  apprehends  anti-Russian  machinations  among  his 
present  allies. 

Common  interest  of  the  British  and  Soviet  people  in 
fighting  a  common  enemy  has  already  dispelled  much  of 
the  distrust  which  existed  between  them  prior  to  the  Nazi 
in  of  Russia.  Suspicion  has  given  way  to  a  mutual 
respect.  Each  has  now  been  able  to  attain  a  better  com- 
prehension of  the  intensity  as  well  as  the  futility  of  the 
hope,  which  each  of  them  had,  that  by  appeasement  their 
peoples  could  escape  involvement  in  a  shooting  war.  In 
our  own  idiom  both  governments  and  peoples  alike  now 
understand  that  by  hanging  together  they  can  insure  their 
own  safety  in  Europe,  which  would  be  seriously  jeop- 
ardized if  they  could  be  hanged  separately. 

These  promising  trends  in  allied  capitals  narrow  down 
our  forecast.  There  is  a  realistic,  hopeful,  concrete  basis 
upon  which  to  establish  collective  security  in  the  world  if 
we  ourselves,  government  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  have  the  will  to  do  so. 

If  we  arc  not  to  lose  the  peace,  therefore,  the  issue  must 
be  presented  to  the  American  people  as  directly  and  sim- 
ply as  possible.  If  so  presented  they  can  safely  be  relied 
upon.  The  considered  and  collective  conclusion  of  the 
people  as  a  whole  is  more  reliable  on  any  fundamental 
issue  than  the  judgment  of  any  one  individual  no  matter 
how  wise  he  is.  If  that  is  not  so,  the  whole  concept  of 
democracy  is  false.  When  you  hear  anyone  dismiss  this 
concept  with  the  remark,  "You  can't  change  human 
nature,"  you  can  be  sure  that  he  reflects  his  own  nature 
more  accurately  than  he  reflects  human  nature.  I  have 
always  wondered  how  anyone  can  believe  that  he  can 
enter  someone's  else  mind  and  discover  what  prompted 
the  other  man's  action.  I  remember  as  a  child  that  my 
grandfather  was  accustomed  to  remark  that  "A  man 
most  clearly  reveals  himself  in  the  motives  which  he 
ascribes  to  others."  His  son  was  to  take  this  to  heart  when 
as  a  statesman  and  diplomat  he  held  constantly  to  the 
tenet  that  the  road  to  progress  lay  in  man's  capacity  to 
attribute  to  others  motives  as  proper  as  his  own.  The 
irtist,  James  Turner,  once  came  upon  a  woman  in  his 

udio  looking  at  one  of  his  rare  pictures  of  a  sunset. 
That  isn't  real,"  she  remarked,  "I  never  saw  a  sunset 
like  that."  "I  understand,"  said  Turner,  "but  wouldn't  it 
t*  wonderful  if  you  could?" 

Teeth  and  Teeth 

EVERY  POSSIBLE  EFFORT  SHOULD  BE  MADE,  THEN,  TO  SPREAD 
understanding  not  only  of  the  necessity  for  a  world  or- 
ganization with  teeth  in  it,  but  of  the  minimum  biting 
power  such  teeth  require  at  the  outset.  Those  who  recog- 
nize the  necessity  for  world  security  must  themselves 
learn  to  emphasize  the  difference  between  collective  se- 
curity in  a  military  sense  and  world  cooperation  in  an 
xonomic  sense.  Freedom  from  want,  for  example,  is  an 
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economic  freedom.  Its  attainment  can  be  reached  along 
the  cooperative  road  without  the  surrender  of  national 
sovereignty.  I  grant  that  the  world  as  a  whole  and  in- 
dividual nations  are  dependent  on  adequate  economic 
respiratory  systems.  If  our  international  economic  life  is 
left  protractedly  at  loose  ends,  forces  may  be  unleashed 
which  would  set  at  sixes  and  sevens  any  mutual  provisions 
for  maintaining  world  order.  But  it  is  even  clearer  that 
attempts  at  attaining  freedom  from  want  would  be  short- 
lived and  futile  if  not  preceded  by  collective  security 
against  aggression. 

Moreover  the  basis  for  an  immediate  agreement  on 
collective  security  between  China,  Britain,  Russia  and  the 
United  States  exists  now  and  is  susceptible  of  public  com- 
prehension. On  the  contrary  any  prospective  formula  for 
world  economic  cooperation  is  inherently  complicated  and 
speedy  agreement  may  be  infinitely  difficult.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  postpone  plans  for  economic  cooperation 
while  the  initial  step  to  outlaw  war  is  being  effectively 
taken.  But  agreement  on  the  economic  ultimate  is  not  a 
prerequisite  to  this  initial  military  step. 

That  is  why  it  is  essential  that  it  be  recognized  now 
that  the  "teeth"  or  coercive  force  to  be  vested  in  any  im- 
mediate postwar  organization  should  be  strictly  limited 
to  maintaining  world  military  security  and  should  include 
no  coercive  police  power  over  international  economic, 
cultural,  religious  or  ideological  developments — nor  over 
the  internal  affairs  of  its  members  other  than  restriction 
on  actual  or  potential  military  equipment. 

Recent  polls  of  public  opinion  show  that  a  considerable 
body  of  American  opinon  is  by  no  means  indifferent  to 
the  possibilities  of  an  effective  international  police  force 
backed  by  a  world  organization.  Candor  requires  that  we 
make  clear  that  the  price  to  be  paid  for  it  will  be  in  terms 
of  limitations  on  control  by  the  United  States,  and  by 
other  nations,  of  their  own  military  establishments.  What 
those  limitations  should  be  in  terms  of  trusteeship  or 
other  restrictions,  together  with  the  size  of  armaments 
in  the  custody  of  individual  nations,  need  not  be  and 
could  not  be  determined  now.  The  important  factor  is 
the  acceptance  by  the  public  of  the  principle  that  some 
"limitations"  will  be  necessary  and  that  there  must  be  an 
enforceable  international  law.  For  law  and  faith  are  the 
parents  of  freedom.  The  danger  of  war  will  persist  until 
the  world  is  organized  in  such  a  way  that  military  power 
can  only  be  used  to  uphold  established  international  law. 

It  must  be  clearly  recognized,  also,  that  the  proposal  of 
an  international  police  force  will  not  come  about  auto- 
matically at  the  end  of  the  war.  Hindsight  should  enable 
us  to  sec  now  what  were  the  mistakes  made  by  the  makers 
of  the  last  peace  that  failed  to  prevent  the  present  world 
conflict.  The  fatal  mistakes  not  only  at  Versailles  but  in 
the  twenty  years  following  World  War  I,  were  (a)  failure 
to  concentrate  on  collective  military  security;  (b)  pre- 
occupation with  map-making  and  boundaries  plus  (c) 
unwillingness  to  face  the  basic  impracticability  of  main- 
taining national  isolation  by  new  states  or  old;  and  (d) 
failure  to  join  in  establishing  an  international  organiza- 
tion with  adequate  power  to  outlaw  the  nationalistic 
employment  of  armed  forces  as  instruments  for  determin- 
ing disputes  between  nations. 

With  this  record  before  us,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
hope  that  the  nations  of  the  world  can  attain  "military 
security"  in  our  time  unless  such  an  international  or- 
ganization is  set  up;  unless  it  is  vested  with  power  to 
control  an  international  police  force;  and  unless  its  power 
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to  use  that  force  or  the  threat  of  force  is  limited  to  con- 
trolling the  manufacture  of  arms,  to  quarantining  aggres- 
sors, and  to  preventing  military  invasion  and  conquest. 
The  "teeth"  should  extend  no  further  than  this,  but  in 
modern  air  power  we  have  at  last  incisors  and  grinders 
which  can  do  the  work. 

The  Compass  of  Public  Opinion 

THOSE  WHO  WERE  EFFECTIVE  IN  CREATING  CONFUSION  IN  THE 
public  mind  after  World  War  I  did  so  largely  by  em- 
phasizing the  negative  rather  than  the  positive.  They 
paraded  verbally  all  the  things  which  this  or  that  group 
was  against.  We  were  told  that  we  had  been  drawn  into 
the  conflict  by  American  bankers  who  wanted  us  to  save 
their  investments  abroad.  We  were  told  that  it  was  unjust 
that  Britain — a  nation  of  forty-four  millions — owned  a 
quarter  of  the  earth;  that  armament  makers  were  the 
principal  instigators  of  war. 

A  quarter  century  later,  we  were  told,  before  Pearl 
Harbor,  that  it  was  nonsense  to  believe  that  there  was 
any  danger  of  attack  by  Japan,  that  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans  were  our  insuperable  defenses,  that  wars  in 
Europe  or  Asia  were  no  concern  of  ours.  There  is  no 
plausible  reason  why  the  American  people  now  should 
follow  those  who  like  Senators  Nye  and  Wheeler  and 
Congressman  Fish  then  gave  counsel  that  has  proved  so 
wrong. 

Looking  ahead,  the  line  of  division  in  American  pub- 
lic opinion  on  peace  proposals  is  likely  to  disclose  that,  in 
effect,  radicals  and  reactionaries  will  be  unwittingly 
aligned  against  a  combination  of  liberals  and  conserva- 
tives. To  my  mind,  there  is  little  fundamental  distinction 
between  radicals  and  reactionaries  in  terms  of  mind  and 
heart.  Radicals  tend  to  be  visionaries,  reactionaries  to  be 
mollusks.  In  both  categories  we  are  apt  to  find  combina- 
tions of  clear  minds  with  bad  hearts,  or  muddled  minds 
with  good  hearts.  What  both  generally  have  in  common 
are  closed  minds — radicals  with  unrebuttable  presump- 
tions in  favor  of  any  suggested  change,  reactionaries  with 
unrebuttable  presumptions  against  it.  The  radical  is  in- 
clined to  hold  up  the  reactionaries  as  representing  the 
only  alternative  to  the  particular  position  the  radical  advo- 
cates. The  reactionary  acts  similarly  toward  the  radicals. 
Both  aim  these  respective  arguments  at  liberals  and  con- 
servatives. There  is  little  to  choose  between  a  Dies  and  a 
Browder  except  that  each  of  them  can  understand  the 
threat  to  society  of  the  other  without  any  consciousness  of 
mutuality  in  their  symptoms. 

When  there  is  a  combination  of  a  clear  mind  with  a 
good  heart,  we  are  more  likely  to  be  on  the  scent  of  a  con- 
servative or  a  liberal.  As  between  these  the  line  of 
demarcation  is  often  indistinct  and  also  involves  presump- 
tions. Conservatives  and  liberals  have  presumptions  for 
or  against  proposed  changes  but  these  can  be  rebutted. 
The  distinction  between  them  is  usually  in  the  degree  of 
their  patience.  Both  stop,  look  and  listen,  but  the  con- 
servative stops  a  little  longer,  looks  a  little  longer,  and 
listens  a  little  longer.  The  conservative  is  more  disposed 
to  "let  well  enough  alone"  but  he  wants  to  be  satisfied 
that  it  is  well  enough,  and  not  bad  enough.  He  is  more 
timid  than  the  liberal  about  "sticking  out  his  neck." 

With  this  cast  of  characters  to  draw  on,  every  effort 
must  be  made  to  cultivate  the  realistic  middle  ground  of 
intelligent  self-interest  if  we  are  to  implement  Freedom 
from  Fear.  As  emphasized  before,  advocacy  of  united 


action  for  military  security  should  not  be  confused  wit 
hopes  for  future  cultural,  educational  and  government1 
interplay  among  the  various  peoples  of  the  world.  Pa. 
ticularly,  it  should  be  underscored  that  mutual  comm 
ments  or  military  instruments  which  may  be  agreed 
by  the  United  Nations  in  an  effort  to  attain  Freedom  fro 
Fear,  are  not  to  be  directed  at  trying  to  coerce  peopl 
or  nations  in  their  internal  life. 

So  defined,  the  various  organizations  which  are  evol 
ing  or  trying  to  evolve  programs  for  the  peace  may  w< 
agree  on  military  security  as  an  immediate  prerequisi 
upon  which  their  programs  all  depend.   There  may  1 
reasonable  differences  of  opinion  in  respect  to  the  necessi 
or  extent  of  economic  sanctions  within  the  framework 
world  economic  cooperation.  There  may  be  differences 
opinion  in  respect  to  the  degree  or  extent  or  timing 
other  internal  or  international  developments.    But  the 
need  be  no  disagreement  between  proponents  of  wor 
federation,  proponents  of  the  four  freedoms,  proponer 
of  democracy,  socialism,  or  whatever,  that  here  is  a  roi 
upon  which  to  build. 

Contrariwise,  the  public  can  be  brought  to  see  that  tij 
inescapable  logic  of  national  isolationism  leads  to  an  armi  i 
truce — infinitely  more  expensive,  less  likely  to  succee 
than  collective  security. 

Where  We  Stand 

AT    THE     MOMENT,     CHINA,     BRITAIN,     THE     U.S.S.R.,     T) 

United  States  and  our  allies  have  rallied  to  the  Unit 
Nations  in  order  to  defend  ourselves  against  the  attem 
of  the  Axis  nations  to  subjugate  the  world  by  milita 
force.  This  is  a  military  association  for  specific  war  pi 
poses.  In  facing  and  successfully  meeting  a  comrm 
danger  it  can  become  a  springboard  for  continued  c 
operation  after  the  fighting  itself  has  ended.  Members 
this  wartime  organization  will  have  the  power  to  dett 
mine  and  administer  the  long  period  of  occupation  whii 
is  likely  to  follow  the  expected  unconditional  surrend 
of  the  Axis  nations.  Upon  their  wisdom  and  good  w 
during  this  period  will  depend  the  hope  and  capacity 
any  permanent  world  organization  to  prevent  anoth 
global  war. 

Moreover,  the  big  four  of  the  United  Nations  have 
much  more  fundamental  identity  of  economic  intere 
much  less  conflict  in  political  interests,  than  the  Alii 
on  whose  side  we  were  fighting  in  World  War  I.  O> 
long  run  concern,  as  well  as  theirs,  is  to  emerge  from  d 
present  conflict  with  increased  respect  and  friendship  f 
each  other.  All  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  wa 
Freedom  from  Fear.  We  can  all  recognize  now  that  d 
bask  reason  that,  one  after  another,  we  had  to  fight  tt 
war  was  because  the  will  for  power  in  our  present  o 
ponents  was  more  dynamic  than  our  common  will  f 
peace.  The  war  itself  has  reversed  that. 

A  resolution  has  been  before  the  United  States  Sena 
this  spring  drawn  up  by  four  Senators — Ball  of  Minn 
sota  and  Burton  of  Ohio,  Republicans,  Hatch  of  Ne 
Mexico  and  Hill  of  Alabama,  Democrats.  This  resolutic 
is  predicated  on  the  conviction  that  the  security  of 
future  of  the  United  States  depends  on  the  security  of  i 
future  of  the  United  Nations  and  that  this  security  r;| 
quires  the  full  and  continuous  participation  of  the  Unite 
States  in  a  world  organization.   It  urges  that  the  Unite 
States  "take  the  initiative  in  forming  an  organization 
the  United   Nations"   to  set   (Continued  on  page  30 
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The  Future  of  Europe 


by  G.  D.  H.  COLE 

A  succinct  analysis  of  the  factors  which  democratic  planning  for  European 
reconstruction  must  consider,  and  of  British  and  American  postwar  policy: 
— by  a  distinguished  British  economist  and  writer.  i 


\-  BRITIAN  HAVE  LONG  TAKEN  A  PRIDE  IN  THE  SELF- 
governing  character  of  our  local  governing  institutions. 
Our  city  and  borough  councils  and,  more  recently,  the 

!  councils  of  our  counties  also  (covering  rural  and 
lesser  urban  areas)  have  been  not  mere  agents  of  our 
central  government,  but  bodies  largely  autonomous  and 
even,  in  many  matters,  independent  of  central  control. 
But  in  recent  years  great  difficulties  have  arisen  in  con- 
nection with  this  local  autonomy.  With  the  growth  of 
urban  population  towns  have  spilled  over  into  country 
areas  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  have  become  solid- 
ly joined  together  into  what  is  in  effect,  though  not  in  its 
government,  a  single  city. 

At  the  same  time,  technological  developments  have 
made  many  of  our  local  government  areas  much  too 
small  for  the  effective  administration  of  some  of  the  es- 
sential services  which  they  control;  and  all  sorts  of 
clumsy  expedients  have  had  to  be  adopted  in  order  to 
secure  joint  action  over  areas  wide  enough  to  correspond 
to  modern  realities,  in  both  a  civic  and  an  economic  sense. 
We  have,  however,  found  an  intense  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  the  local  authorities  to  agree  to  any  major  changes 
in  powers  or  boundaries;  for  even  the  town  which  has 
in  fact  come  to  be  merely  part  of  a  greater  city  clings 
vigorously  to  its  independence,  and  the  county  authori- 
ties strongly  resist  giving  up  any  part  of  their  areas  to 
the  cities  whose  buildings  have  encroached  upon  them. 

IT  IS  NOT,  I  THINK,  FANCIFUL  TO  DESCRY  IN  THIS  SITUATION 

an  analogy  to  that  which  exists  over  the  wider  field  of 
Europe  as  a  whole.  In  Europe,  too,  many  of  the  political 
boundaries  no  longer  correspond  at  all  to  economic  re- 
alities; and  anyone  who  sets  out  to  plan  for  European 
reconstruction  on  the  basis  of  the  separateness  of  the  pre- 
war states  finds  himself  in  great  difficulty  as  soon  as  he 
approaches  such  problems  as  transport,  or  power  supply, 
or  planned  investment  in  the  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  countries  less  advanced  in  an  economic  sense. 

The  engineer,  left  to  face  such  problems  in  the  light  of 
his  technical  knowledge,  would  obviously  ignore  the 
political  frontiers  altogether,  and  would  indeed  protest 
the  impossibility  of  devising  sound  technical  solutions 
without  ignoring  them.  Yet  if  he  were  allowed  to  ignore 
them  and  to  plan  for  the  new  Europe  on  purely  eco- 
nomic principles,  based  on  physical  but  leaving  out  hu- 
man geography,  it  is  manifest  that  his  plans  would  not 
work— at  all  events  in  the  absence  of  an  all-European 
despot  armed  with  ruthless  power  to  bend  the  nations 
to  his  will. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  economic  factors  cannot  be 
merely  set  aside  on  the  plea  that  the  political  factors  are 
against  them.  The  most  urgent  of  all  the  tasks  of 
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European  reconstruction  is  to  make  an  end  of  the  dire 
poverty  which  still  exists  over  a  large  part  of  Europe; 
and  this  cannot  be  done  without  planning  which  must, 
in  many  cases,  leap  across  political  frontiers. 

Much  better  transport  is  essential  in  order  to  enable 
the  peoples  in  more  backward  areas  to  get  access  to  the 
markets  without  which  it  cannot  pay  them  to  attempt 
to  adopt  higher  standards  of  cultivation  and  grading  of 
products,  or  to  produce  for  specialized  quality  markets. 
Large-scale  plans  for  the  supply  of  cheap  power,  for 
water  supply  and  land  drainage  and  irrigation,  and  also 
for  the  growth  of  industries  producing  cheap  necessities 
for  a  wide  market,  are  no  less  desirable;  but  it  would 
be  plainily  wrong  economically,  and  would  result  in  high- 
cost  production,  if  these  plans  were  made  separately  for 
each  state  area,  out  of  relation  to  the  plans  made  for 
other  areas. 

If,  as  seems  likely,  there  develops  after  the  war  some 
sort  of  International  Investment  Corporation  with  the 
function  of  bringing  about  a  rise  in  European  living 
standards,  especially  by  planned  investment  in  the  poorer 
areas,  such  a  body  will  have  to  plan  to  a  considerable 
extent  on  lines  which  will  cross  political  boundaries;  and 
such  planning,  if  it  comes  into  effect,  will  inevitably 
raise  new  issues  of  national  sovereignty  similar  to  those 
which  have  arisen  over  great  international  waterways, 
such  as  the  Danube,  but  on  an  immensely  larger  scale. 

The  economic  forces  are  all  obviously  pulling  in  the 
direction  of  larger  units  of  administration.  But  it  is 
equally  obvious  that  the  peoples  of  Europe  have  cul- 
turally no  wish  to  be  swallowed  up  in  vast  Leviathans, 
or  to  have  their  national  boundaries  obliterated.  The 
problem,  then,  is  clearly  one  of  reconciling  the  economic 
need  for  larger  planning  units  with  the  cultural  need  for 
the  preservation  of  units  small  enough  to  enjoy  a  com- 
mon consciousness  of  community  and  a  common  tra- 
dition. 

The  position  is  further  complicated  by  the  military 
factor;  for  it  is  plain  that  small  states  cannot  hope  in  the 
future  to  arm  themselves  even  sufficiently  to  resist  at- 
tacks by  their  larger  neighbors  until  help  can  be  or- 
ganized on  their  side.  The  small  state  cannot  survive  as 
a  military  power,  and  its  position  is  bound  to  be  increas- 
ingly precarious,  especially  where  it  either  occupies  a  key 
geographical  position  or  happens  to  possess  resources, 
such  as  mineral  deposits,  of  exceptional  importance  for 
the  conduct  of  modern  war. 

Signposts  on  the  Road 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  BRITAIN,  WITH  THEIR  ISLAND  TRADITION, 
have  an  instinctive  sympathy  with  the  aspirations  of  the 
smaller  nations,  and  none  at  (Continued  on  page  304) 
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Winning  the  Peace  with  Germany 


by  HEINZ  SOFFNI 

Between  extremes  of  vindictiveness  and  leniency  swings  the  discussic 
about  what's  to  be  done  with  defeated  Germany.  An  anti-Nazi  schol 
shatters  old  stereotypes  in  posing  realistic  choices  if  we  are  "to  build 
avenues  to  life  and  liberty  across  the  wreckage  of  Hitler's  ill-gotten  empii 
and  the  blood-stained  battle  fields  of  this  war." 


WHAT  is  TO  BE  GERMANY'S  FUTURE?  THIS  is  ONE  OF  THE 
crucial  questions  today.  While  a  recent  newspaper  test 
showed  that  many  Americans  still  consider  most  tales  of 
Nazi  crimes  "just  propaganda,"  here  as  elsewhere  people 
are  increasingly  aware  how  much  cruelty,  barbarism  and 
destruction  of  material  and  spiritual  values  Hitler  has 
visited  upon  mankind. 

There  is  a  rising  tide  of  speeches,  articles  and  books 
that  compete  with  each  other  in  designating  the  numbers 
of  Nazis  to  be  killed,  sterilized  or  sentenced  to  life-long 
hard  labor;  or  that  revel  in  descriptions  of  how  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life  is  to  be  thrust  down  the  throats  of  the 
Germans  by  those  in  charge  of  occupation  operations. 

One  could  accept  such  harsh  demands — if  not  as  feas- 
ible blueprints,  at  least  as  proof  of  the  passionate  desire 
of  their  authors  to  put  an  end  to  Nazism — did  they  actu- 
ally suggest  fundamental  remedies.  But  bitter  indignation, 
however  justified,  would  bar  any  effective  peace  settle- 
ment were  it  merely  to  substitute  violence  and  surface 
severity  for  solutions  attacking  the  evils  of  Nazism  and 
fascism  at  their  roots. 

It  seems  more  to  the  point  to  consider  the  more  funda- 
mental aspects  of  the  problem.  Certain  basic  facts  will 
hardly  be  disputed: 

The  supreme  goal  of  any  postwar  measure  is  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  stable  peace.  All  other  goals  (punishing  war  crim- 
inals, indemnifying  Axis  victims,  correcting  the  errors  of 
Versailles,  and  so  on)  are  to  be  subordinated  to  that  para- 
mount aim. 

We  have  learned — the  hard  way — that  the  existence  of 
fascist  regimes  is  incompatible  with  peace  (and  in  our  air 
age,  peace  is  one  and  indivisible  around  the  globe).  We  muse 
therefore  crush  existing  fascist  regimes  and  prevent  the  rise  of 
new  ones. 

We  cannot  eliminate  some  eighty  million  Germans  from 
the  map  of  Europe,  either  by  physical  extermination  or  by 
forcible  dispersal.  Therefore  some  way  must  be  found  of 
getting  along  widi  them. 

The  United  Nations  do  not  intend  to  hold  Germany  oc- 
cupied for  an  indefinite  time  beyond  a  "cooling-off"  period 
or  to  turn  it  into  some  kind  of  colony.  Therefore  it  must  be 
taken  into  account  that  Germany  will  again  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family  of  nations. 

Democracy  cannot  be  imposed  upon  a  nation  from  without. 
Democratic  forces  inside  Germany  must  be  stimulated  and 
supported  if  we  want  to  see — and  also  benefit  by — a  demo- 
cratic government  in  that  country. 

Those  "Other  Germans" 

HAVING  TAKEN  SOBER  COGNIZANCE  OF  THESE  FACTS,  WE  ARE 
better  able  to  go  on  to  the  controversies  at  hand.  First, 


are  all  Germans  Nazis  or  does  "another  Germany"  exis 
At  the  last  Reichstag  elections  on  March  5,  1933,  the  Na  I 
party  polled  only  44  percent  of  Germany's  popular  vote 
spite  of  preceding  weeks  of  brown  terror.  Obviously  tl 
Nazis  strengthened  and  stabilized  their  regime  in  tl 
following  years  and  succeeded  in  forcing  the  entire  natic 
into  outward  submission.  Yet  many  Germans  have  r 
mained  inwardly  aloof  from  Nazism,  and  the  unde; 
ground    resistance — whether    of    trade    unionists,    Soci 
Democrats  or  Communists,  Catholics,  Protestants  or  eve 
Jehovah's  Witnesses — has  sent  hundreds  of  thousands  ir 
concentration  camps  and  unnamed  thousands  to  deal 

Naturally  much  more  is  heard  about  resistance  in 
occupied  countries  than  inside  Germany.  There  is 
rebellion  against  Nazi  rule  in  non-German  territorie 
resistance  in  the  occupied  countries  is  a  broad,  element 
national   movement,  in  most  cases  encouraged  by 
legitimate  rulers  of  the  country.  Revolt  in  Germany 
ways  has  been  isolated;  outlawed  at  home  and  virtua 
abandoned  by  the  democracies  abroad,  it  has  required  ; 
unswerving   political   faith  and   hopeless,   desperate  i 
sistance  to  established  authority. 

The  elaborate,  precautionary  and  repressive  measures 
the  Nazi  machine  on  the  German  home  front — the  ma 
arrests  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and,  later,  the  plantii 
of  Nazi  spies  in  unreliable  units  of  the  German  Arm 
the  keeping  of  the  S.  S.  Elite  Guards  at  home,  regardle 
of  the  requirements  of  the  fighting  front,  the  repeat) 
tightening  of  the  penal  code — all  prove  that  the  Naz 
themselves  do  not  believe  that  "every  German  is  a  Nazi 

"The    German    Tradition" 

THEREFORE  IT  is  FOR  us  TO  DISCRIMINATE  BETWEEN  TI 
Nazis  and  the  other  German  people  and  to  deepen  th 
gap  by  every  available  device.  But  this  must  not  induce  i 
to  believe  that  the  German  people  will  be  able  to  ovc 
throw  Hitler,  or  even  to  deal  adequately  with  the  rcr 
nants  of  the  Nazi  regime  after  Hitler's  military  defe: 
without  outside  support.  Those  who  have  faith  that 
democratic  revolution  in  Germany  will  do  away  with  tl 
heritage  of  Nazism,  have  yet  to  offer  convincing  eviden* 
that  sufficient  real  force  for  such  a  move  exists. 

After  the  removal  of  the  Nazi  super-structure  whit 
today  covers  all  political,  economic,  social  and  cultural  lif 
Germany  probably  will  be  thoroughly  disorganized,  ar  ^ 
in  this  gigantic  wreckage  no  one  of  the  anti-Nazi  nucl 
is  likely  to  gather  sufficient  strength  and  cohesion  ir.jl 
mediately  to  remould  the  country  democratically. 

It  is  often  asserted  that  Nazism  is  merely  the  late  >: 
outgrowth  of  Germanic  aggressiveness  and  barbarisr : 
and  Hitler  only  the  most  recent  in  a  continuous  successic 
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F  wot 


iuld-bc  world  conquerors  that  began  with  Arminius. 
H|  not  only  misrepresents  the  facts  but  plays  into 
•feels'  hands,  for  the  German  propaganda  chief  is  ex- 

pleased  to  have  his  enemies  affirm  that  Hitler  is 
i  line  with  the  great  German  tradition  and  that  the  fate 
[  the  German  people  is  indissolubly  tied  to  that  of 
lazism. 

Moreover,  this  theory  makes  us  virtually  unable  to  up- 
XX  the  Nazi  plague  effectively.  Nazism  —  the  German 
iriety  of  international  fascism  —  was  essentially  the  result 
E  the  disintegration  of  Europe's  social  structure  after 
/orld  War  I  and  of  the  failure  of  political  and  business 
aders  to  replace  the  obsolete  framework  by  peaceful 
icans. 

It  is  true  that  Hitler  met  far  more  favorable  conditions 
;  Germany  than  most  of  his  fellow-fascists  elsewhere. 
leavy  industry  furnished  the  money  to  finance  his 
alitical  ascent  and  the  productive  capacity  to  render 
orld-wide  aggression  technically  possible.  In  the  authori- 
tive  set-up  of  German  business  concerns  and  cartels, 

is  found  the  basic  pattern  for  their  highly  efficient 
ar  economy  and  for  other  features  of  their  totalitarian 
ite. 

It  is  also  true  that  Hitler  was  able  to  take  over  and 
eatly  expand  Germany's  government  machine  without 
smissing  too  many  civil  servants.  This  machine  was 
luablc  to  him  not  because  all  civil  servants  were  Nazis 
some  were  and  many  others  were  not  —  but  because 
sically  the  entire  machine  had  been  founded  upon  ccr- 
•n  traditional  prerogatives  of  the  civil  servant  and  upon 
>emi-fcudal  conception  of  government  service  in  general, 
d  so  fitted  easily  into  Hiker's  schemes.  Ranking  gov- 
iment  officials,  together  with  army  officers  and  other 

sts"  of  autocratic  government,  came  largely  from 
Inker  families,  Germany's  landed  aristocracy,  or  from 
u  upper  classes  in  the  cities,  and  had  fallen  under  the 
ilucncc  of  the  autocratic  and  blindly  nationalistic  spirit 
irvalcnt  at  most  German  universities. 
I  he  bulk  of  Hitler's  followers  were  recruited  from  the 
ver  middle  classes,  the  declassed  victims  of  the  long 
••ion.  Among  them  were  discharged  officers  who 
"lost  their  caste,"  students  and  other  young  men  with- 
:t  a  future,  unemployed  clerks  and  engineers,  bankrupt 
(all  business  men,  professional  people.  It  is  important 
Jw  to  remember  that  the  Nazi  movement  virtually  dis- 
iieared  from  the  German  political  scene  for  more  than 
a  years  after  Hitler's  abortive  beerhall  putsch  of  1923; 
:l  t  it  was  revived  only  by  the  world  economic  crisis  that 
Mowed  the  financial  crash  of  1929. 
These  arc  the  major  factors  behind  Hitler's  rise  to 
J  ver.  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  to  discuss  all 
1  circumstances  that  facilitated  his  success,  such  as  the 
'  ual  disappearance  of  middle  class  liberalism  as  a 
i  factor,  the  failure  of  the  democratic  labor  move- 
tnt  and  the  role  of  the  Communists,  the  features  of 
fcign  policy  that  favored  Hitler. 

^armament  Is  Not  Enough 

AHEAD,  GERMANY'S  COMPLETE  AND  ADEQUATELY 
Drolled  disarmament  will  be  the  most  elementary  meas- 
u  imposed  after  unconditional  surrender.  The  mili- 
'•  experts  of  the  United  Nations  will  see  to  it  that 
»«  reserves  of  arms  are  hidden,  no  under-cover  semi- 
organizations  survive,  and  that  disguised  facilities 
b  rearmament  are  ompletely  barred. 


However,  disarmament  is  not  wholly  a  technical  mili- 
tary question;  it  is  a  political  —  and  partly  a  moral  —  task. 
Germany  was  thoroughly  disarmed  after  1918  —  all  mili- 
tary airplanes,  heavy  artillery,  tanks  and  many  other  arms 
were  taken  away,  virtually  all  seaworthy  merchant  vessels 
were  confiscated,  its  navy  was  scuttled  before  surrender, 
fortifications  were  razed,  the  army  was  reduced  to  100,000 
men.  But  this  status  was  not  maintained.  When  Hitler 
violated  the  Versailles  treaty  by  sending  German  troops 
into  the  "demilitarized"  Rhineland  on  March  7,  1936, 
Germany's  armed  strength,  while  far  inferior  to  that  of 
France  and  England,  had  been  partly  re-established  by 
secret  organization  and  training,  and  Hitler  had  spent 
years  building  up  the  economic  strength  on  which  he 
could  rely  when  he  embarked  upon  a  shooting  war  some 
three  years  later. 

Though  the  Allies  certainly  will  not  neglect  the  mili- 
tary-industrial side  of  disarmament,  we  need  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  basic  problem  is  to  break  fascist  rule  and 
prevent  the  resurgence  of  any  similar  movement.  The 
necessity  of  dissolving  the  Nazi  government  (if  it  can 
survive  defeat)  dissolving  the  Nazi  party  with  all  de- 
partments and  affiliated  organizations,  and  liquidating  the 
Nazi  press  and  all  other  propaganda  channels,  can  hardly 
be  disputed. 

Yet  even  the  advocates  of  stern  punishment  frequently 
overlook  the  full  implications  of  this  task.  A  long,  me- 
thodical process  has  welded  party  machine  and  govern- 
ment administration  into  a  well-integrated  entity.  All 
civil  servants  owe  allegiance  to  the  Nazi  party,  whether 
or  not  they  are  individually  members;  and  the  party  ma- 
chine supports  government  policies.  The  Nazification  of 
the  public  services  was  finally  completed  during  the  war. 
For  instance,  a  party  boss  became  Reich  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice; the  Nazi  party  district  leader  in  Thuringia  became 
the  manpower  czar  for  Germany  and  all  occupied  coun- 
tries; the  board  of  directors  of  the  German  railroads  was 
replaced  by  a  committee  of  high-ranking  party  officials; 
special  squads  of  the  Nazi  S.S.  were  substituted  for  the 
railroad  guards. 

The  network  of  German  trade  and  business  associations 
was  "streamlined"  in  order  to  put  party  experts  in  control. 
Most  recently,  in  connection  with  the  general  mobiliza- 
tion of  German  labor,  numerous  associations  with  a 
slightly  unorthodox  past  —  such  as  the  League  of  World 
War  Veterans,  the  German  Colonial  Association,  and 
others  —  were  liquidated  under  the  pretext  of  "concentrat- 
ing all  forces  upon  winning  the  war,"  leaving  the  party 
bureaucracy  in  even  greater  control. 

Uprooting  Nazism  means,  therefore,  the  complete  de- 
struction of  Germany's  public  administration,  down  to  its 
smallest  ramifications  —  and  later  starting  its  reconstruc- 
tion from  scratch.  Nazi  institutions  must  not  be  taken 
over  or  their  personnel  retained  merely  because  of  out- 
ward technical  efficiency.  It  will  certainly  be  possible,  even 
advisable,  to  find  positions  for  otherwise  innocuous  civil 
servants  —  but  these  should  be  far  removed  from  their 
previous  office  and  devoid  of  any  glamor  of  authority. 

Destroying  a  Gigantic  Myth 

EFFECTIVELY  DESTROYING  THE  NAZI  MACHINE,  HOWEVER,  is 
only  the  first  half  of  the  task  ahead.  Nazism  is  not  only 
an  organization,  but  also  a  state  of  mind  —  and  a  highly 
irrational  state  at  that.  Breaking  the  spell  of  Hitlcrism  is 
essential  for  Germany's  pacification. 
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The  first  step  in  destroying  the  Nazi  myth  will  be  to 
bring  military  defeat  home  to  the  German  people.  Hitler's 
propaganda  has  been  predicated  upon  the  assertion  that 
Germany  was  not  vanquished  in  1918,  but  was  tricked 
into  submission  by  Wilson's  promises  and  "stabbed  in  the 
back"  by  Marxists  and  Bolsheviks.  Now  intensive  air 
raids  are  carrying  the  reality  of  war  into  most  parts  of 
the  Reich.  When  the  war  is  won,  no  unit  of  the  German 
army  should  be  permitted  to  return  armed  and  with  flags 
flying.  Armored  divisions  of  the  United  Nations  should 
enter  Berlin  and  other  great  cities,  and  every  town  in 
Germany  should  have  an  Allied  garrison,  so  that  each 
German  will  see  for  himself  that  the  Axis  is  completely 
defeated. 

Many  other  measures  will  have  to  be  taken  to  break 
the  Nazi  myth.  For  instance,  Goering's  seigneurial  coun- 
try seat,  "Karinhall,"  could  be  turned  to  good  account  as 
a  public  exhibition  of  how  the  Nazi  overlords  lived  in 
wartime;  the  concentration  camps  could  be  opened  for 
public  inspection  (perhaps  with  their  surviving  inmates 
as  guides)  before  they  are  razed;  swastika  flags  and  other 
Nazi  symbols  could  be  burned  on  pyres  kindled  jointly 
by  German  and  foreign  victims  of  Nazi  terror. 

The  crucial  question  of  how  to  punish  the  war  crim- 
inals— Germans  and  non-Germans — should  be  considered 
in  an  analogous  way.  Allowing  the  guilty  to  escape  as  in 
1918  would  not  only  arouse  the  justified  anger  of  the 
millions  of  Hitler's  victims  throughout  the  world  (and 
inside  Germany  as  well),  but  it  would  be  scorned  by 
surviving  Nazis  and  fascists  and  encourage  future  war 
mongers.  On  the  other  hand,  wholesale  condemnation  of 
masses  to  death,  to  deportation  or  to  any  kind  of  pariah- 
dom — would  mean  sinking  to  the  depravity  of  Axis 
methods  without  helping  stabilize  the  peace. 

What  then  can  be  done?  Every  person  responsible  for 
individual,  criminal  deeds  should  be  punished  individu- 
ally. The  proceedings  should  be  swift,  fair,  and  without 
confusing  technicalities.  They  must  convince  the  world 
at  large,  including  a  sizable  part  of  the  German  people, 
that  these  men  are  not  tried  for  their  ideas  and  convic- 
tions, but  for  specific  crimes,  punishable  under  the  laws 
of  every  country,  including  Germany. 

In  the  interest  of  destroying  the  Nazi  myth,  even 
among  its  most  faithful  followers,  every  effort  should  be 
made  thus  to  unmask  the  common-law  guilt  of  the  Nazis 
and  to  prosecute  those  who  have  committed  crimes  against 
their  own  "party  comrades" — from  the  blood  purge  of 
June  30,  1934  to  the  many  "fatal  accidents"  to  military 
and  party  chiefs  during  the  present  war,  and  from  draft- 
dodging  and  food-hoarding  party  bureaucrats  to  the  cor- 
ruption in  Nazi  war  factories  and  administrations. 

A  Realistic  Economic  Policy 

IN  THE  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  FIELDS,  TOO,  "SURFACE  TOUGH- 

ness"  frequently  diverts  our  attention  from  the  basic 
issues.  It  is  obvious  that  industrial  equipment  stolen  by 
the  Nazis  from  the  invaded  countries  has  to  be  restored, 
that  the  German  armament  industry  has  to  be  dismantled 
and  that  some  international  control  must  prevent  the  sup- 
port of  future  aggressions  by  Germany's  industrialists  and 
big  business  concerns. 

The  problem  of  converting  Germany's  war  industries 
to  peace-time  production  is  incomparably  more  complex 
than  the  same  problem  in  our  own  country,  where  it 
provokes  plenty  of  headaches.  At  least  80  percent  of  Ger- 
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many's  economic  effort  serves  Hitler's  war  machine, 
man  production  has  spread  far  beyond  the  frontier? 
the  Reich.  Many  war  factories  are  too  specialized  to 
converted  and  many  of  Hitler's  substitute-produc 
plants  will  be  useless  in  a  sensible  economic  order. 

Some  people  suggest  "deindustrializing"  Germany 
forcing  the  German  people  back  to  agriculture  and  ha 
crafts.  This  would  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Atla 
Charter  and  would  require  the  use  of  protracted  coi 
sion,  as  Nazi  experience  in  occupied  countries  impr 
ly  demonstrates.  Were  it  at  all  feasible,  it  would 
force  the  United  Nations  to  permit  the  emigrate 
many  millions  of  Germans  who  could  no  longer  m 
living  at  home,  or  else  the  radical  lowering  of  li 
standards  would  swiftly  make  Germany  into  another 
bed  of  violent  unrest. 

A  realistic  economic  policy  with  regard  to  Gerrr. 
must  start  from  the  fact  that  a  high  percentage  of  < 
man  industry  is  bound  to  be  destroyed  by  military  op 
tions  before  the  war  is  over  and  that  this  devastal 
combined  with  the  returning  of  industrial  loot  and 
mantling  of  war  factories,  will  leave  Germany  si 
reduced  industrially. 

Both  under  the  occupation  regime  and  in  the 
range  economic  policies  of  the  United  Nations,  d< 
should  be  found  to  prevent  industrial  reconstructs 
Germany  and  elsewhere — from  relapsing  into  disast 
pre-war  channels.  The  breaking  down  of  industrial 
financial  autocracy  on  the  one  hand,  promotion  of 
nomic    democracy    through    cooperatives,    labor-mac 
ment  committees,  and  public  control,  on  the  other,  w< 
be  steps  in  the  right  direction. 

As  essential  as  industrial  control  is  radical  agrariai 
form.  The  semi-feudal  estates  of  the  Junkers  shouli 
broken  up  and  the  economic  foundations  of  that 
destroyed.  The  Nazi  agricultural  monopoly,  the  Re 
naehrstand,  should  be  liquidated,  and  dependent 
tenants  and  laborers  be  made  self-reliant. 

In  the  period  immediately  following  the  end  of 
tilities,  a  large  part  of  the  reconstruction  work  to  be  <  I 
will  be  unprofitable,  in  many  cases  not  even  self-sup  ' 
ing.  Rebuilding  bombed  cities,  clearing  harbors  of  sui  ! 
ships,  restoring  mined  and  sabotaged  railroads  and  1 
ways  are  scarcely  attractive  to  private  enterprise,  dorr  : 
or  foreign.  Moreover,  private  enterprise  in  Germany  i 
have  very  little  capital  left,  since  the  Nazi  state  absc  : 
the  bulk  of  the  wealth  and  the  war  is  taking  care  of  r  : 
of  the  remainder. 

The  idea  of  draining  off  the  surplus  profits  of  pos  ; 
Germany  for  reparation  payments  is  therefore  r:J 
hypothetical.  It  will  take  careful  planning  to  keep 
many's  economic  life  going  at  all.  And  while  th  I 
itself  may  be  considered  historic  justice,  it  is  well  to  I 
in  mind  that  only  if  the  standard  of  living  in  that  c  I 
try  is  better  than  under  Nazi  rule  will  the  Germans  f-| 
the  Nazi  dreams  of  world  mastery  and  "living  spaol 

A  better  standard  of  living  does  not  necessarily  il 
higher  wages.  It  means  opportunity  for  everyone  to  •  I 
— as  a  free  man  for  peace-time  aims,  not  as  a  slawl 
the  war  machine.  The  suggestion  of  sentencing  the  el 
man  people  to  forced  labor  in  the  reconstruction  of  <  I 
tries  overrun  by  the  Nazis  will  be  rejected  most  paal 
ately  by  the  peoples  of  those  countries,  whose  I 
chance  for  full  employment  after  the  war  is  t<(| 
this  work  themselves.  Yet  (Continued  on  page  ?l 
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\TENT   TO   WHICH    PUBLIC    ATTENTION    IN    THIS    COUNTRY 

is  now  focused  on  problems  of  the  postwar  period  indicates 
not  only  a  desire  to  avert,  if  humanly  possible,  the  miscal- 
culations made  in  1919.  It  also  shows  a  realization  that  the 
United  States  has  reached  a  historic  moment  when  it  must 
define  its  policy  in  world  affairs  if  it  is  to  influence  the  course 
of  postwar  developments. 

To  the  vast  and  heart-searching  debate  that  is  going  on  all 
over  the  country,  Wendell  Willkie  and  Walter  Lippmann 
have  made  contributions  that  arc  bound  to  have  profound 
effect  in  shaping  our  future  course.  Both  are  intensely  aware 
of  the  position  the  United  States  occupies  and  should  occupy 
in  a  rapidly  changing  world  by  reason  of  its  enhanced  in- 
dustrial power  and  its  as  yet  relatively  unimpaired  moral  in- 
fluence. Mr.  Lippmann  is  aware  of  this  as  a  historian  who 
sees  American  foreign  policy  in  the  perspective  of  years  that 
have  transformed  the  thirteen  original  colonies  into  a  great 
world  power.  Mr.  Willkie  senses  it  with  all  the  enthusiasm, 
the  exuberance,  the  freshness  of  one  who  discovers  for  the 
irst  time  what  non-Americans  think  about  the  United  States, 
what  their  hopes  are  when  they  turn  to  this  country  for 

hip  in  a  period  of  transcendent  chaos. 

Buch  as  they  differ  in  their  starting-points,  both  reach  the 
same  fundamental  conclusion:  that  the  world  we  live  in  is, 
•or  better  or  worse,  "one  world,"  and  that  the  United  States 
rannot  remain  isolated,  much  as  it  might  want  to  be.  In  fact, 
is  Mr.  Lippmann  brings  out  in  his  compact  and  lucid 
inalysis,  this  country  has  never  been  able  to  remain  isolated 
n  any  war  that  overflowed  the  confines  of  Europe,  and 
hreatencd  the  existence  of  other  powers  fronting  on  the 
Atlantic,  most  of  all  Britain. 

Mr.  Willkie,  the  political  leader,  and  Mr.  Lippmann,  the 
olitical   historian,  are   at   one   in   believing  that,   since   the 
United  States  cannot,  in  practice,  remain  isolated,  it  must 
ork  with  other  countries  whose  interests,  or  aspirations,  or 
ibjectivcs  are  in  harmony  with  its  own.   While  Mr.  Willkie 
'omes  to  this  conclusion  by  way  of  his  emotions,  through  the 
flowing  response  awakened  in  him  by  his  contacts  with  the 
<ussian  and  Chinese  people,  Mr.  Lippmann  reaches  it  through 
d,  calculating  reasoning,  untouched  by  personal  excitement. 
'a  emotion  and  reason  combine  to  identify  Russia,  China 
nd  Britain  as  partners  of  the  United  States  in  what  Mr.  Lipp- 
mann describes  as  the  "nuclear  alliance"  essential   for  the 
laintenance  of  law  and  order  after  the  war,  and  Mr.  Willkie 
alls  "this  grand  adventure." 

Mr.  Lippmann,  at  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  cold-blooded 
:alism,  believes  that  we  should  not  construct  our  foreign 
olicy  "on  some  kind  of  abstract  theory  of  our  rights  and 
utics,"  but  instead  "must  consider  first  and  last  the  American 
ational  interest."  We  shall  succeed,  in  his  opinion,  "in  so 
ir  as  we  can  become  fully  enlightened  American  nationalists." 
Ir.  Willkie,  who  cannot  be  accused  of  abstract  theorizing, 
ot  only  wants  "a  self-confident  America"  to  participate  fully 
•ith  other  countries  "in  creating  a  new  society  of  independent 
ations,  free  alike  of  the  economic  injustices  of  the  West  and 
ie  political  malpractices  of  the  East."  He  also  wants  the 
nited  States  to  take  the  lead  in  speaking  out  "for  the  cor- 
xtion  of  injustice  anywhere  in  the  world."  Mr.  Willkie's 
;alous  preoccupation  with  the  need  for  reform  of  the  world 
,  in  this  respect,  much  closer  to  the  fundamental  spirit  of 
i  >e  American  people,  whose  messianism  has  both  annoyed 
id  inspired  the  rest  of  the  world,  than  the  almost  mathe- 


matical calculations  of  Mr.  Lippmann.  Both  are  realists:  but 
Mr.  Willkie  is  a  realist  with  a  mission;  Mr.  Lippmann  is  a 
realist  who  knows  that,  to  carry  out  the  ideals  this  country  has 
"so  assiduously  preached,"  we  must  make  our  resources  for 
action  commensurate  with  our  commitments  and  our  pro- 
fessed sympathies. 

To    THOSE    WHO    MIGHT    OBJECT    THAT    THE    UNITED    STATES, 

except  in  such  dire  emergencies  as  World  Wars  I  and  II, 
should  not  concern  itself  with  the  affairs  of  Europe — although 
paradoxically  enough  we  do  concern  ourselves  with  the  far 
more  remote  and  less  familiar  affairs  of  Asia — Mr.  Lippmann 
gives  a  cogent  answer  which  is  the  kernel  of  his  valuable 
little  book.  "While  our  concern  has  not  been  with  European 
affairs,  we  have  always  been  concerned  with  world  affairs," 
quoting  to  this  effect  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  in  spite  of  his 
opposition  to  "entangling  alliances"  thought  it  would  be 
against  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  have  Britain  and 
Russia — two  extra-European  powers — weakened  or  subjugated 
by  Napoleon. 

These  two  volumes  blaze  a  trail  which,  it  must  be  hoped, 
will  be  cleared  and  widened  with  the  years — a  trail  that  offers 
the  United  States  a  middle  course  between  return  to  isolation- 
ism on  the  one  hand,  and  a  policy  of  "American  Centurism" 
on  the  other.  It  would  obviously  be  easier  for  the  United 
States  to  withdraw,  after  the  war,  within  its  own  boundaries 
and  tariff  walls.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  it  would  also 
be  easier,  and  seemingly  more  efficient,  for  the  United  States 
to  dictate  to  other  nations  the  pattern  of  postwar  development. 
The  great  service  rendered  by  Mr.  Willkie  and  Mr.  Lippmann 
is  their  recognition  that  the  United  States  cannot  win  the 
peace  alone,  any  more  than  it  is  able  to  win  the  war  alone, 
and  that  it  must  learn  to  work  with  other  nations  as  equal 
partners  in  a  common  enterprise. 

This  will  require,  on  our  part,  understanding  and  toleration 
of  other  peoples'  views  as  matched  against  our  own,  adjust- 
ment of  conflicting  interests,  compromise  on  one  point  to 
advance  another.  This  is  obviously  the  harder  way.  It  may 
sometimes  seem  the  less  efficient  way.  But  over  the  long  haul 
it  is  the  democratic  way.  And  once  we  have  mastered  the 
art  of  working  with  other  peoples  we  may  find  that  the 
idealism  of  Mr.  Willkie  and  the  realism  of  Mr.  Lippmann 
are  but  two  sides  of  the  same  policy — a  policy,  in  world  af- 
fairs, of  practicing  what,  for  far  too  long,  we  have  often  only 
preached. 
Foreign  Policy  Association  VERA  MICHELES  DEAN 

Why  the  British  Could  "Take  It" 

FRONT  LINE — The  Official  Story  of  the  Civil  Defense  of  Britain.  Is- 
sued by  the  British  Information  Services.  Macmillan.  159  pp.  125  photo- 
graphs. Price  (1.50  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

THIS   OFFICIAL  STORY   OF  THE  CIVIL  DEFENSE  OF   BRITAIN   IS   ONE 

of  the  most  thrilling  and  informative  books  on  the  war  thus 
far.  It  is  a  narrative  history  of  something  entirely  new  in  the 
world:  the  reactions,  philosophy,  skill  and  ingenuity  of  a 
civilian  population  consisting  of  men,  women  and  children 
suddenly  subjected  to  widespread  devastating  aerial  attack, 
the  virulence  of  which  had  never  theretofore  been  approxi- 
mated. It  is  a  remarkably  effective  presentation  of  the 
manner  in  which  Britain's  civil  defense  heroes,  fighting 
grimly  against  overwhelming  odds  in  the  hail  of  falling 
bombs,  in  the  midst  of  wildest  carnage  and  desolation,  defied 
and  defeated  the  enemy  in  their  purpose  to  break  the  spirit 
of  the  British  people.  The  text  is  largely  factual  and  where 
it  ventures  comment  is  restrained,  the  whole  adding  up  to  a 
gripping,  stirring  representation  of  British  character  that 
compels  admiration. 

The  onslaught  on  London  came  September  7,    1940.    A 
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knock-out  blow  was  sought.  Fifty  thousand  high  explosive 
bombs  fell  on  London  between  September  1940  and  August 
1941,  and  millions  of  fire  bombs  rained  on  the  city  in  the 
same  period.  Yet  of  even  greater  interest  than  the  account 
of  the  battle  with  the  flames  and  the  fight  for  human  life 
is  the  story  of  human  ingenuity,  kindness,  calmness  and 
efficiency  in  the  face  of  prolonged  and  recurring  dangers 
that  the  enemy  hoped  would  paralyze  citizens  with  fright. 
No  such  result  took  place. 

The  illustrations  in  the  book  are  exceptionally  fine  and 
well  captioned.  They  show  the  absence  of  panic  exodus, 
families  eating  meals  cooked  gypsy-fashion  in  the  shadow 
of  their  devastated  homes,  the  wash  hung  out  in  close 
proximity  to  a  blasted  cathedral,  people  after  a  raid  on  their 
way  to  work  almost  knee  deep  in  debris,  the  milkman  getting 
through  with  the  regular  delivery,  rescue  and  demolition 
squads  in  operation,  the  struggle  for  water,  and  innumerable 
other  situations  which  graphically  tell  the  story  of  heroic 
action  on  the  home  front. 

No  one  can  read  "Front  Line"  without  agreeing  with  the 
statement  in  the  preface  by  James  M.  Landis,  U.  S.  Director1, 
of  Civilian  Defense,  that  our  own  people  can  learn  from 
this  book  a  lesson  of  human  courage,  selflessness  and  un- 
breakable morale  as  well  as  the  lesson  of  patient,  pains- 
taking preparation  without  which  this  chapter  of  history  might 
have  been  stark  tragedy  rather  than  shining  heroism. 
Regional  director,  OCD  GEORGE  S.  VAN  SCHAICK 

Second  Civilian  Defense  Region 

Education  at  the  Adult  Level 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION,  by  Ernest  E.  Schwarztrauber,  University 
of  Wisconsin  Press,  182  pp.  Price  $1,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates, 
Inc.  '  . 

HONEST  CONFRONTING  OF  THE  BASIC  ISSUES  OF  THE  RELATION 
of  workers'  education  to  the  whole  field  of  adult  education, 
is  the  dominant  characteristic  of  this  book.  Its  importance 
is  far  greater  than  as  a  record  and  appraisal  of  experience  in 
this  area  in  Wisconsin  where  public  support  has  been  attained 
for  the  last  two  decades.  Its  importance  is  in  its  facing  up 
to  such  questions  of  postwar  concern  and  relevance  as:  What 
are  the  differences  between  "workers'  "  education  and  any 
other  adult  education?  Should  the  former  enjoy  public  sup- 
port? What  should  the  aims  of  its  instruction  be?  What 
should  be  the  structure  of  control  and  oversight? 

As  we  move  into  a  period  when  more  state  and  federal 
funds  will  undoubtedly  be  released  for  educational  purposes, 
this  matter  of  the  conduct  of  specialized  vocational  courses 
will  push  insistently  to  the  fore.  Our  collegiate  schools  of 
agriculture  and  schools  of  business  administration,  for  ex- 
ample, are  now  taken  for  granted.  Is  special  training  needed 
for  labor  union  executives,  and  if  the  answer  is,  presumably, 
yes — from  what  point  of  view  is  it  to  be  given?  Indeed, 
the  same  question  may  well  become  more  insistent  and  more 
demanding  of  an  articulate  answer  from  our  collegiate 
schools  of  business,  in  the  early  postwar  years. 

The  other  disturbing  question  to  which  this  book  gives 
rise  is  as  to  why  adult  education,  in  general  or  in  particular, 
seems  to  have  so  little  self-propulsive  power,  so  little  glamor 
and  vocal  demand  for  its  extension.  This  study  is  not  an 
answer;  but  it  does  offer  illuminating  corroborative  evidence 
that  Wisconsin  adults  were  not  stampeding  to  enroll  in  adult 
education  classes,  even  when  the  presumable  lure  of  class 
self-interest  was  to  the  fore.  The  book  is  thus  honest,  candid 
— and  disheartening  in  its  realistic  view. 

One  wonders  whether  among  the  deeper  causes  here  is  the 
weakness  of  our  elementary  school  system  in  not  arousing 
a  lifelong  desire  for  intellectual  mastery  and  rationality,  in 
not  supplying  the  mental  tools  of  good  thinking  methods 
and  in  not  directing  aroused  minds  to  those  channels  of 
further  study  and  knowledge  which  would  enable  the 
individual  to  continue  his  education  on  into  adulthood  both 
individually  and  in  groups.  As  leisure  time  increases,  the 
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issue  of  how  to  make  continuing  adult  education  glamort 
becomes    more    and    more    central.    This    volume    sugg«< 
that  "workers' "  education  is  in  general  no  nearer  the  so 
tion  than  any  other  phase  with  which  we  have  yet  expc 
mented.     I  heartily  recommend  this  study  to  all  concern 
with   aim   and   method  in   postwar  education  at  the  a( 
level.    Its  realism  is  a  corrective  to  educational  wishfulnes 
New  Yor^  ORDWAY  T 

German  Paranoia 

IS  GERMANY  INCURABLE?,  by  Richard  M.   Brickner.   Lippincott. 
pp.    Price    $3,    postpaid   by   Survey   Associates,   Inc. 

THE   URGE  TO  DIAGNOSE  GERMANY  GROWS  APACE  AND  THIS   B 

is   one   of   the    latest   and    most   persuasive   results   of 
impulsion.     Listing  the  well-known   symptoms  of  paran 
as  seen   in  an  individual,  the  author  asserts  that  precis 
these  traits  have  dominated  the  thinking  of  the  great  rr 
of  the  German  people  for  more  than  a  century.     He  d 
not  claim  that  all  Germans  are  paranoiacs  but  that  paran 
forms  the  "emotional  core"  of  German  culture.     The  th- 
is   formidably    documented    by    quotations    from    individ 
Germans,  ranging  from  Fichte  and  Vater  Jahn  at  the  bej 
ning  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  Nazis  of  today,  as  v\ 
as  by  comments  of  visiting  foreigners  on  the  Germans  t 
encountered.     The    argument    is    quite    frankly    one    fn 
analogy,   and   any  German  traits  other  than   these   spec 
"symptoms"  are  excluded  from  the  discussion.    So  much 
diagnosis.    What  of  etiology,  prognosis  and  treatment? 

One  can  agree  whole-heartedly  with  Dr.  Brickner  that  < 
nomic  reasons  alone  are  not  sufficient  to  account  for  Nazi 
but  when  he  dismisses  any  inquiry  into  its  cause  as  outs 
the  scope  of  the  book  is  he  not  ignoring  the  deeper  psyc 
logical  implications  of  the  movement?  Surely  these  are  w 
in  the  province  of  the  psychiatrist.  H.  G.  Baynes  in 
"Germany  Possessed"  recognized  and  endeavored  to  expl 
them. 

As  to  the  treatment,  again  the  argument  is  from  anak 
Dr.  Brickner  likens  the  non-paranoid  Germans  to  the  "cl ! 
area"  in  the  mind  of  a   paranoid  patient  and  says  that 
must   reinforce   this  area   by   making   sure  that  only  c>  ' 
Germans  are  left  in  places  of  power  and  influence.    T  : 
this  would  involve  "serious  outside  interference,"  he  rec  • 
nizes. 

The  book  makes  highly  interesting  reading,  and  it  is  alw  '< 
satisfying  to  the  onlooker  to  be  able  to  give  a  name  t  i 
baffling  malady.  Moreover,  it  is  a  sincere  attempt  to  ap  ' 
psychiatric  knowledge  to  society.  But  the  practical  prob  i 
of  what  to  do  with  Germany  Dr.  Brickner — quite  prope  , 
perhaps — tosses  into  the  collective  lap  of  all  the  social  scien  , 
New  Yor^  MARGARET  NORDFELDT,  M  ;• 

Two  Scientists  Check  Up 

PHYSICS  AND  PHILOSOPHY,  by  Sir  James  Jeans.  Macmillan,  222  I 
Price    $2.75. 

EVOLUTION,   the  Modern  Synthesis,  by  Julian  Huxley.  Harper.   645  | 
Price   $5. 

Postpaid  by  Survey  Associates.  Inc. 

ALTHOUGH  THE  RAPID  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MODERN  SCIENCE  ] 
compelled  early  specialization  and  the  trimming  down  : 
training  and  preparation  to  the  bare  essentials — as  in  wa  • 
scientists  discover  as  they  grow  older  and  take  time  to  th  • 
that  they  have  been  philosophizing,  even  while  stoutly  m;  • 
taining  for  philosophy  a  certain  conventional  contempt  wr 
the  professional  scientists  were  cultivating  at  the  turn  of  J 
century.  In  his  new  book  Sir  James,  who  had  already,  '  ;i 
any  ordinary  person,  created  God  in  his  own  image  (in  I 
case  that  of  a  mathematician),  rambles  along  in  his  charm  ', 
and  genial  fashion  to  review  the  traditional  philosoph  ,1 
either-or  controversies.  He  shows  that  no  mechanical  \ 
conceptual  model  can  satisfactorily  describe  the  workings  : 
our  world;  so  we  have  to  study  mathematics  or  give  up.  ' 
Since  the  thinking  and  critical  portions  of  our  adult  per 
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arion  arc  all  "evolutionists"  by  now,  Huxley's  book  offers 
hose  who  had  it  all  settled  on  the  basis  of  what  they  learned 
n  highschool  or  college  years  ago  a  chance  to  check  up. 
It  seems  that  we  all  have  to  check  up  from  time  to  time  on 
»rhat  we  have  always  believed  —  some  of  which  at  least  proves 

0  be  not  so.    And  we  have  to  check  up  on  our  own  ration- 

as  even  for  the  beliefs  that  are  still  valid.  Those 
vho  have  not  yet  made  up  their  minds  will  also  find  this 

1  very  helpful  integration  of  important  discoveries  and  specu- 
ations   and    criticisms   of   recent   decades.    This    is    by    no 
neans  a  book  for  beginners,  but  should  be  stimulating  and 
Humiliating  to  those  who  know  what  questions  the  "evo- 
utionists"   arc    trying   to   answer,   what    the    terms   of   the 
>roblcm  are. 

Veu>  Yor^  BENJAMIN  C.  GRUENBERG 

/ital  Human  History 

[Ml  THE  DANGEROUS  TRADES—  An  Autobiography  by 
^^^••millon,  M.D.  Little  Brown.  433  pp.  Price  $3,  postpaid  by  Survey 

Inc. 

<>OK,    WHILE     EXCEEDINGLY     MODEST,    DIRECT,    REALISTIC, 

.nd  thrills  with  democracy  and  brotherhood  —  words 
t  never  mentions. 

A  woman  born  to  the  graces  and  comforts  of  culture, 
ather  than  its  toil  and  daring,  hewed  her  way  through  an 
ntensive  medical  education  here  and  abroad;  then,  being 
rresistibly  attracted  into  the  life  of  Hull  House,  at  once 
egan  "to  hear  of  carbon  monoxide  gassing  in  the  great  steel 
ulls,  of  painters  disabled  by  lead  palsy,  of  pneumonia  and 
heumatism  in  the  stockyards." 

Thus  swift  and  direct  was  the  manifest  destiny  of  Alice 
lamilton,  fellow  Illinoisan  and  soon  close  friend  of  Jane 
iddams.  She  became  the  chief  pioneer,  and  now  is  dean  of 
Lmerican  doctors  in  the  ghastly  knowledge  of  how  workers 
y  thousands  have  been  (and  some  still  are)  poisoned,  crazed 
nd  paralyzed  by  their  work. 

In  1910,  when  Dr.  Hamilton  became  managing  director 
f  an  Illinois  commission  to  investigate  industrial  sickness, 
imericans,  including  doctors,  were  unbelievably  ignorant  and 
Mnplacent  about  it.  While  British,  French  and  Germans 
ad  been  studying  the  dangerous  trades  for  twenty  years, 
•ying  to  protect  their  working  citizens,  we  serenely  asserted 
lat  all  was  well  with  American  workers  "in  the  best  of  all 
ossible"  factories. 

Our  doctors  waked  up  during  the  first  World  War.  They 
re  wide  awake  now,  and  so  is  public  opinion  —  as  soon  as 

few  workers  have  been  sickened  or  killed  by  some  new 
bemical  agent.  But  the  frightening  thing  is  that  the  labora- 
)ries  keep  tossing  new  chemical  fumes  into  the  workers' 
ings;  and  only  after  men  or  women  have  suddenly  gone 
wane,  or  slowly  lost  the  use  of  their  muscles,  or  choked  to 

ath  in  the  night,  does  anyone  suspect  the  danger. 

In  Alice  Hamilton's  great  field,  which  occupies  three  quar- 
rs  of  this  memorable  book,  her  compassionate  understanding 
E  "poor  and  sad  humanity"  seems  to  know  no  bounds.  In 
vo  other  fields,  it  seems  to  me,  she  lays  aside  her  mantle 

catholicity.  For  the  German  people's  submission  to  Hit- 
barbarities,  she  (like  Nora  Wain)  sees  no  explanation 
i  their  bitter  humiliation,  stripped  territories,  dead  youth, 
opeless  debts;  or  even  in  those  masses  of  starved  and 
unted  children,  victims  of  the  Allied  blockade,  whom  she, 
ith  Carolena  Wood  and  Jane  Addams,  saw  in  1919  naked 
i  the  "Air  Cure"  parks,  with  "sticklike  legs,"  "ribs  you 
mid  count,"  and  "shoulder  blades  sticking  out  like  wings," 
:fore  the  Quakers  brought  eight  hundred  cows  into  Vienna, 

d  began  serving  a  bowl  of  soup  a  day  to  a  million  German 
lildrcn. 

And  since  her  narrative  leads  her  to  mention  vivisection 
:  animals  once  or  twice,  I  wish  she  had  expressed  concern 
>r  its  "incurable  injustice,"  and  its  occasional  infliction,  like 
iat  other  Inquisition,  of  "pain  powerful  and  long." 
Manchester,  Vt.  SARAH  CLECHOKN 


A  Life  of  Public  Service 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON   CARVER,   by   Rackham   Holt.      Doubleday, 
Doran.     342  pp.     Price  $3.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

EVERY  ONCE  IN  so  OFTEN  A  MAN  is  BORN  WITH  A  DESTINY  TO 
become  a  social  symbol,  and  such  a  man  undoubtedly  was 
George  Washington  Carver,  the  slave  child  who  became  one 
of  the  great  agricultural  chemists  and  social  reformers  of  the 
Southland.  His  life  story  is  told  by  a  quite  gifted  biographer 
who  has  had  the  good  judgment  to  tell  it  in  a  simple,  homely 
way,  in  keeping  with  the  personality  of  a  man  whose  weapon 
against  prejudice  was  disarming  simplicity  and  invariable 
humanitarian  kindness. 

That  these  were  not  the  naive  virtues  of  a  saintly  peasant 
but  the  premeditated  life  philosophy  of  the  man  was  not 
always  quite  clear;  but  now  that  the  achievements  which  he 
often  so  modestly  kept  hidden  are  revealed,  it  is  evident  that 
Dr.  Carver  was  following  a  deliberate  creed  of  good  will  and 
unselfish  public  service.  His  real  stature  will  only  be  gen- 
erally recognized  when  the  rehabilitation  of  the  wasted,  one- 
crop  South  is  further  under  way,  and  it  is  realized  that  the 
race,  which  for  so  many  generations  has  been  the  victim  of 
the  plantation  economy,  by  a  superb  irony  furnished  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  its  scientific  reconstruction,  and  in  so  doing 
became  the  benefactor  not  merely  of  the  poor  rural  Negro 
but  of  the  poor  southern  white  equally. 

This,  then,  is  a  book  to  be  read  as  much  for  its  social  as 
its  human  import:  it  really  justifies  its  subtitle,  An  American 
Biography. 
Howard  University  ALAIN  LOCKE 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  LIFTS  ITS  SIGHTS 

(Continued  from  page  284) 


state  and  local  governments. 

Since  this  insurance  provision  would  not  include  medicines 
outside  the  hospital,  nor  dental  care,  home  nursing,  private 
hospital  rooms,  and  certain  other  services,  it  leaves  a  wide 
field  for  voluntary  coverage  above  the  minimum  services 
through  voluntary  hospital  and  medical  service  plans.  As- 
sistance and  advice  of  persons  concerned  with  medical  ser- 
vices, education,  hospitals,  would  be  secured  through  a  medi- 
cal and  hospital  advisory  council  to  be  established  by  the 
Surgeon  General.  Members  would  be  appointed  from  panels 
of  names  submitted  by  professional  and  other  organizations. 

8.  Liberalize  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  system. 
The   bill   would   increase   the  maximum  benefits   from   the 
present  $85  a  month  to  $120  a  month;  minimum  benefits 
from  $10  to  $20  for  a  single  worker,  and  $30  for  a  worker 
with  a  wife  aged  60  or  more.    The  amount  of  benefits  in 
individual  cases  would  be  increased  by  liberalizing  the  bene- 
fit formula.    The  same  maximum  and  minimum  schedule 
and  benefit  formula  would  apply  in  the  case  of  permanent 
disability. 

9.  Provide   maternity   benefits.    Married   women    workers 
would  be  entitled  to  benefits  equal  to  temporary  disability 
payments  for  twelve  weeks  of  maternity  leave,  in  addition  to 
the  maximum  duration  for  disability  benefits. 

10.  Require  equal  contributions  from   employes  and  em- 
ployers to  finance  the  costs.    The  contribution  rate  provided 
in  the  bill,  for  the  combined  comprehensive  social  insurance 
protection,  is  12  percent — 6  percent  for  employes  and  6  per- 
cent for  employers  on  all  wages  received  or  paid  up  to  the 
first  $3,000  a  year.    For  all  benefits  except  unemployment 
and  cash  disability  insurance  payments,  self-employed  persons 
would  contribute   7  percent  of  the   market  value  of  their 
services  up  to  the  first  $3,000.   Employes  of  local  and  state 
government  units  who  may  be  covered  under  voluntary  com- 
pacts for  the  benefits  specified  earlier  would  contribute  3% 
percent,  and  the  employing  government  unit  3J4  percent.   A 
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federal  government  contribution  to  the  insurance  fund  is 
also  contemplated,  beginning  about  ten  to  fifteen  years  hence, 
and  gradually  increasing  to  about  one  third  of  the  total. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  present  Social  Security  Act,  the 
contribution  rate  for  employers  is  now  4  percent — 3  percent 
for  unemployment  insurance  and  1  percent  for  old  age  and 
survivors  insurance.  The  act  provides  that  the  4  percent  rate 
will  increase  to  5  percent  in  1944  and  to  6  percent  in  1949. 
Thus  the  proposed  bill,  if  it  went  into  effect  January  1,  1944, 
would  mean  an  immediate  increase  of  1  percent  in  the  em- 
ployers' rate,  but  no  increase  at  all  in  the  long  run..  The 
contribution  rate  for  employes  is  1  percent  and  will  increase 
to  2  percent  in  1944  and  to  3  percent  in  1949.  Under  the 
proposed  bill,  the  immediate  increase  in  the  rate  paid  by 
employes  would  be  5  percent,  but  the  ultimate  increase  would 
be  only  3  percent. 

Thus  the  rates  proposed  do  not  constitute  any  long-range 
increase  for  employers.  Workers  would  be  able  and  willing  to 
pay  the  increase  in  their  rate,  I  feel  sure,  because  they  would 
obtain  their  full  money's  worth  in  insurance  protection  and 
would  be  building  reserves  for  their  future  security  just  as 
corporations  build  reserves  for  their  future  needs. 

A  Long  Step  Forward 

THIS,    IN    SHORT,    IS    OUR    PLAN    FOR    A    UNIFIED,    CONTRIBUTORY 

social  insurance  system.  To  this  brief  summary  must  be 
added  our  proposals  for  a  unified  public  assistance  program 
to  cope  with  the  needs  of  the  millions  who  are  destitute  and 
who,  perforce,  cannot  participate  in  the  insurances.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  existing  federal  aid  to  the  needy  aged,  the  blind, 
and  the  dependent  children,  there  would  be  grants  to  states 
for  aid  to  all  persons  needy  for  any  reason.  The  proposed 
system  also  would  help  the  poorer  states  with  a  device  known 
as  "variable  grants"  under  which  the  federal  government 
could  increase  its  grant,  now  limited  to  50  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  assistance  payments,  to  as  much  as  75  percent,  de- 
pending on  a  state's  per  capita  income. 

The  bill  I  have  proposed  is  not  a  perfect  instrument.  It 
is  simply  another  step  forward  in  our  march  of  progress. 
But  it  is  a  long  step  forward.  We  have  raised  our  sights  and 
our  hopes.  It  is  now  up  to  the  Congress  to  give  detailed  and 
serious  consideration  to  the  proposals  so  that  they  may  be 
perfected  and  adopted  after  full,  free  and  democratic  discus- 
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up  machinery  for  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes.  It  con- 
templates the  establishment  of  enforcible  international  law 
to  outlaw  war.  Its  adoption  would  constitute  an  express  rec- 
ognition by  the  United  States  Senate  of  what  we  are  fighting 
for.  This  forward  looking  and  non-partisan  resolution  de- 
serves the  support  of  every  American  interested  in  winning 
the  peace.  Its  basic  purposes  are  sound  and  their  achievement 
essential. 

A  quarter  century  ago  my  generation  fought  and  won 
World  War  I.  We  fought  to  establish  a  peaceful  world  and 
make  the  world  "safe  for  democracy."  Our  elders  on  the 
home  front  lost  the  peace  for  which  many  of  our  generation 
gave  their  lives.  They  robbed  us  of  the  fruits  of  victory  which 
had  been  won  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe.  My  generation 
fought  to  make  a  world  in  which  their  children  and  their 
children's  children  might  live  in  freedom  and  where  mass 
murder  would  not  again  be  tolerated.  We  were  frustrated  in 
that  purpose.  Because  our  elders  let  us  down  our  children 
are  forced  to  fight  again  the  battle  which  we  thought  that  we 
had  won. 

Today  they  are  giving  their  lives  in  the  Pacific,  the  At- 
lantic, in  Africa  and  in  Europe.  We  now  are  the  elders  whose 


responsibility  it  is  to  see  that  they,  too,  shall  not  have  foughi 
and  died  in  vain.  Fathers,  mothers,  on  the  home  front,  w< 
must  not — dare  not — fail  them  in  our  turn.  We  must  recog 
nize  that  to  put  off  preparation  for  the  peace  is  to  risk  it 
fulfillment.  This  time  we  together  must  see  to  it  that  in  th 
future  no  nation,  reckless  of  other  nations,  shall  dare  to  ai 
tempt  to  use  military  power  to  enforce  its  own  will. 
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there  might  be  limited  German  participation  in  the  i..v, 
national  task  of  rehabilitation,  not  as  an  economic  solution  bu 
as  a  punitive  or  an  educational  measure  for  certain  groups. 

Democracy  from  Within 

ALL     THESE     DETAILS     LEAD     BACK     TO     THE    MAIN     PROBLEM     O 

Germany's  democratic  reeducation,  which  is  not  feasible  will 
out  the  action  of  the  German  people,  and  which  must  bi 
initiated  by  German  democratic  elements.  Hitler  may  hav 
succeeded  in  crushing  the  democratic  parties  of  the  Weima 
Republic  and  in  preventing  the  isolated  elements  of  undo 
ground  resistance  from  consolidating  into  an  effective  fora 
He  has  obviously  not  succeeded  in  destroying  the  denu 
cratic  and  liberal  traditions  once  anchored  in  municipal  ani 
state  self-government,  in  cooperatives,  farmers  organization; ! 
labor  unions,  factory  councils  and  so  on. 

The  occupation  authorities  of  the  United  Nations  shoul 
encourage   democratic   reorganization   from  the  bottom.  B 
giving   the   local   population  a  chance   to  cooperate   in  th 
relief  work,  in  emergency  rehabilitation  measures,  and  so 
and  by  using  the  natural  cohesion  of  the  workers  in  a 
tory,  the  peasants  in  a  village,  and  the  like,  basic  retrainir 
for  the  democratic  process  may  start.  Once  the  people's 
confidence  in  their  ability  to  run  their  own  affairs  is  restor 
to  a  degree,  provisional  municipal  authorities  may  be  for 
Upon  this  foundation  of  local  self-government,  the  high 
grades  of  democratic  administration  can  be  built  up,  step  b 
step.  For  democracy  cannot  be  blueprinted  from  above; 
must  grow  organically  from  the  bottom. 

The  Peace  of  Europe 

TWO    MORE    CONDITIONS    ARE    ESSENTIAL    TO    WIN    THE    PE 

with  Germany: 

First,  we  must  be  able  to  replace  the  collapsed  Axis  ideoli 
gies  with  a  democratic  concept  of  life,  political,  social, 
economic;  this  must  be  close  enough  to  reality  to  care  fc 
day-by-day  worries  of  war-weary  people  and  high-minde 
enough  to  offer  a  new  sense  of  living  to  a  generation  th; 
has  been  betrayed  by  the  totalitarians.  In  the  ideologic; 
field,  too,  no  return  to  a  status  quo  is  feasible. 

We  cannot  introduce  the  American  way  of  life  in  Euro{ 
— either  by  persuasion  or  by  force.  Centuries  of  differei 
historic  backgrounds  cannot  be  arbitrarily  extinguishec 
While  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  Europeans — includin 
a  good  many  fascist  followers — will  be  sick  of  dictatorshi 
after  this  war  and  therefore  ready  to  take  another  chance  J 
democracy,  this  alone  does  not  insure  sufficient  imputa 
sufficient  vitality  to  the  new  democratic  order  in  German 
or  elsewhere  in  Europe. 

Second,  the  German  problem  is  an  integral  part  of  tt 
European  problem  and  cannot  be  solved  apart.  Remnants  < 
German  armies,  German  administrations,  German  indu. 
trial  installations  and  farm  settlements  will  be  scattered  a, 
over  Europe.  Repatriation  of  the  many  millions  of  uproote 
populations,  reconstruction  of  the  .transportation  system,  fir: 
emergency  relief  measures  can  only  be  carried  out  on 
continent-wide  scale. 

Much  more  decisive,  however,  is  the  consideration  th: 
fascism  has  not  been  restricted  to  Germany  and  that  neither 
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it  the  elimination  of  fascism  as  the  supreme  condition  of 
ire  peace  be  restricted  to  Germany  alone.  The  fact  that 
jjm  became  infinitely  more  powerful  and  more  aggressive 
ard  the  outside  world  in  Germany  than  elsewhere  does 
acquit  Hitler's  less  efficient — but  surely  no  less  malignant 
Hies  and  satellites. 

'urthcrmore,  the  experience  of  the  last  few  years  has 
wn  that  most  small  and  middle-sized  nations  of  Europe 
no  longer  independent  entities,  either  in  a  military  and 
ticjl,  or  in  an  economic  and  social  sense.  This  should  be 
\cr  to  all  those  schemes  for  carving  Germany  into 
•I  "sovereign"  pieces  or  allotting  entire  German  prov- 
x  to  bordering  countries.  Any  such  attempt  to  go  back 
Europe  before  1870  would  end  as  disastrously  as  Hitler's 
tnpt  to  impose  European  unity  by  brutal  force. 

IE    AND    AGAIN,    HlTLER    HAS    THREATENED    TO    "l>RAO    HALF 

world  into  the  abyss,"  should  he  and  his  Reich  ultimately 
overwhelmed  by  a  strong  alliance  of  the  great  powers, 
ore  their  final  defeat,  the  Nazis  will  certainly  commit 
n  worse  crimes  than  they  have  perpetrated  to  date.  But 
:he  historic  long  run,  we  have  to  fear  the  evil  after-effects 
-litlerism  and  fascism — disintegration  of  society,  unbridled 
red  and  vindictiveness,  the  use  of  force  to  attain  any  goal 
u  more  than  any  physical  destruction  the  Axis  can  wreak 
the  brief  rule  left  to  it. 

ifter  Hitler's  collapse,  mankind  will  face  the  most  mo- 
nous  decision  of  modern  history:  whether  to  build  new 
nues  to  life  and  liberty,  across  the  wreckage  of  Hitler's 
jotten  empire  and  the  blood-soaked  battlefields  of  this 
r — or  to  continue  the  "decline  of  the  West"  in  constant 
nomic  and  social  crises,  internecine  strife,  another  war 
bin  a  generation.  Shall  we  fail  that  challenge  and  help  to 
ill  Hitler's  curse? 
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venture  comes  not  from  those  who  are  lying  ill  in  bed 
from  those  who  arc  well. 

PROPOSAL   DOES    NOT   SETTLE    HOW   DOCTORS   SHOULD   BE   PAID 

employed;  how  or  by  whom  hospitals  should  be  organ- 
d.  The  proposal  is  consistent  with  continuance  of  private 
dice  for  those  who  desire  it,  with  a  large  extension  of 

panel  system,  with  a  medical  service  wholly  salaried  or 
tly  salaried  and  partly  paid  in  other  ways,  with  a  com- 
ation  and  variety  of  methods.  It  need  not  affect  in  any 
y  the  relations  of  doctor  and  patient.  It  is  consistent  with 
atever  plan  may  appear  best  for  the  administration  of 
•pitals.  All  this  is  left  over  for  discussion  on  its  merits, 
t  is  under  discussion  now  in  Britain  between  the  govern- 
nt,  the  medical  profession,  the  local  authorities  who  main- 
3  public  hospitals,  and  the  voluntary  hospitals.  The  only 
;itivc  proposal  of  my  Report  on  this  point  is  that  admin- 
ation  of  medical  treatment  shall  be  lifted  out  of  social 
urancc  to  become  part  of  a  comprehensive  health  service, 
>ervised  not  by  the  Ministry  of  Social  Security  responsible 

cash  benefits,  but  by  the  Health  Departments. 
«Vhat  may  confidently  be  expected  in  Britain  in  the  near 
urc  after  the  war  is  a  great  development  of  preventive 
1  curative  treatment.  The  proposal  for  a  comprehensive 
ilth  service  is  one  of  the  proposals  in  my  Report  defi- 
ccpted  by  the  British  government  in  the  House  of 
mmons  debate.  The  principle  of  social  insurance  for 
idical  treatment  has  been  accepted  by  the  medical  pro- 
sion  for  90  percent  or  for  100  percent  of  the  population. 
le  Interim  Report  of  the  Medical  Planning  Commission 
1  the  British  Medical  Association  published  during  the 
rparation  of  my  Report  took  as  its  objectives: 
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"To  provide  a  medical  service  directed  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  positive  health,  of  the  prevention  of  disease  and 
the  relief  of  sickness; 

"To  render  available  to  every  individual  all  necessary  med- 
ical services,  both  general  and  specialist,  and  both  domiciliary 
and  institutional." 

THE  PROPOSALS  OF  MY  REPORT  ARE  DESIGNED  TO  IMPROVE 
health  directly  and  indirectly.  They  aim  at  this  directly 
through  health  service,  comprehensive  of  persons  and  of 
kinds  of  treatment,  given  as  part  of  social  insurance  with- 
out a  charge  for  treatment.  They  aim  at  this  indirectly  by 
cash  payments;  some  of  those  ensure  that  no  citizen,  above 
all  no  child,  need  want  at  any  time  the  means  of  subsistence; 
others,  such  as  the  grants  made  in  maternity,  provide  for 
the  special  expenses  of  that  time  and  enable  mothers  who 
are  also  wage  earners  to  give  up  work  for  a  substantial 
period.  The  adoption  of  my  proposals  by  unifying  admin- 
istration of  sickness  benefit  should  make  possible  great  de- 
velopments in  the  statistical  study  of  morbidity,  and  a  move 
toward  preventive  periodical  inspection  to  discover  and  cure 
disease  in  its  early  stages.  They  rest  on  the  principle  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  citizen  to  be  well  and  of  the  state  to  insure, 
in  the  common  interest,  that  he  has  the  means  of  being  well. 
That  is  a  brief  account  of  what  my  plan  is  intended  to  do 
for  health  in  Britain.  I  have  described  only  what  I  propose 
for  Britain.  What  should  be  done  in  your  country,  with  its 
larger,  more  scattered  and  more  varied  population,  with  its 
division  of  authority  between  federal  and  state  governments, 
is  a  matter  for  you,  not  for  me.  I  hope,  however,  that  not 
in  Britain  only  but  in  all  lands,  by  fruitful  cooperation 
between  national  and  local  governments,  the  great  healing 
professions  and  the  public,  the  ending  of  this  war  will  be 
made  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  better  health  and  of 
the  happiness  that  can  come  only  through  better  health. 
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all  with  ideas  of  centralization  based  on  a  vast  land  empire. 
Their  ideal  for  the  British  Empire  is  essentially  federative, 
and  not  unitary;  and  their  ideal  for  Europe  is  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  cultural  units  based  on  a  common  tradition 
within  such  federal  framework  as  may  be  needed  in  order 
to  prevent  war  and  to  provide  for  concerted  planning  for  the 
efficient  development  of  European  economic  resources. 

The  translation  of  these  ideals  into  practice  is  not  easy; 
for  we  do  not  yet  know  what  will  be  the  balance  of  forces 
or  the  state  of  popular  opinion  over  Europe  at  the  end  of 
the  war.  Only  a  few  factors,  out  of  many,  can  be  visualized 
clearly  enough  as  yet  to  be  used  as  signposts  on  the  road  to 
a  practical  postwar  policy.  The  first  of  these  relates  to  the 
United  States. 

It  is  plain  that  any  policy  designed  rapidly  to  improve 
European  standards  of  living  or  to  deal  with  pressing  prob- 
lems of  overpopulation  on  the  land  requires  American  help, 
both  because  a  wide-open  American  market  is  a  necessary 
condition  of  expanding  European  trade  and  because  the 
United  States  alone  will  be  able  to  afford  any  large  amount 
of  capital  help  in  European  postwar  construction,  as  well  as 
towards  immediate  relief. 

The  second  factor  relates  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  notion 
that  the  Soviet  Union  can  attempt  much  in  the  way  of 
solving  Europe's  problems  of  reconstruction  is  ruled  out  by 
the  conditions  in  its  own  territory  as  well  as  by  its  com- 
mitments in  the  East.  The  Soviet  Union  can  be  for  some 
time  to  come  neither  a  principal  market  nor  a  principal 
supplier  for  any  large  part  of  Europe  beyond  its  own  fron- 
tiers: nor  can  it  afford  extensive  political  or  military  com- 
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mitments  in  the  West.  Where  exactly  the  effective  line 
Soviet  influence  will  be  drawn  when  the  war  is  over 
one  can  know  as  yet.  But  I  think  it  is  certain  that  ^ 
not,  for  inescapable  reasons,  be  drawn  at  all  far  to  the 

Third,  there  is  the  position  of  Britain.  I  think  it  is 
that  no  satisfactory  settlement  in  Western  Europe  is 
without  Britain's  participation,  and  that  Britain's  power 
willingness  to  participate  are  bound  to  be  greatly  influen 
by  the  attitude  of  the  United  States.  If  the  United  St 
were  to  back  out  of  Europe,  as  it  did  after  the  last  \ 
Britain  would  be  much  less  inclined  to  play  a  full  pan 
the  united  conduct  of  European  affairs  than  if  the  Un: 
States  were  minded  to  give  substantial  continuing  help. 
is,  I  think,  of  great  importance  that  Britain's  participal 
should  be  extensive  and  whole-hearted;  for  France  cle 
cannot  sustain  the  burdens  which  would  fall  upon  it  if 
British  cooperation  were  to  become  impracticable. 

More  precisely  than  this  I  do  not  see  how  to  write 
present.  We  have  to  find  ways  of  providing  for  econo: 
and  therefore  also  for  political  collaboration  over  the  gre; 
part  of  an  entire  continent  (and,  of  course,  in  a  looser  v 
on  a  world-wide  scale)  without  sacrificing  the  cultural,  ; 
therefore  also  the  political,  freedom  of  the  peoples  ami 
whom  this  collaboration  has  to  be  built  up. 

THIS    PROBLEM    IS    INSOLUBLE    UNLESS    WE    CAN    FIND    WAYS 

enabling  the  more  backward  economic  areas  to  develop  tl 
resources,  not  for  the  benefit  of  any  exploiting  group 
military  junta,  but  for  the  steady  improvement  of  their  o 
standards  of  living.  But  equally  the  policy  of  supra-natic 
help  in  development  which  this  demands  is  impossible  un 
a  basis  can  be  found  for  collaborative  action  with  the  Uni 
States,  not  only  in  preventing  war  but  also  in  widening 
world  market  and  in  making  liberal  advances  of  capital 
set  the  process  well  on  its  way. 
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Booklet    G.    LANGUAGE    SERVICE,    18  East    41s1 
Sr»  York. 


PAMPHLETS  &  PERIODICALS 


American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 

bicb   professional    nurses   take   in   the   better- 

•he    world.     Put    it    in    your    library. 

W  a   year.    1790   Broadway  at   58   St.,    New 

ork.   X.   Y. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

•^•Harticles,    theses,    speeches,    papers.      Re- 

•^•Bps,    revision,     bibliographies,     etc.       Over 

TS'    experience    serving    busy    pro- 

[.^•••Ml    persons.       Prompt    service    extended. 

RESEARCH      BUREAU,      516 

<•.   New    York.   N.   Y. 

ORIGINAL    SERMONS.    SPEECHES.    LEC- 

IKS.  i  jub  Papers,  professionally  prepared. 

nticism.    rewriting,    plotting,   ghostwriting  of 

look-length    manuscripts,   short-stories,   feature 

srticles.      Testimonials    galore.       Printed    Lee- 

•res.    Sermons    and    Outlines    also    furnished. 

:lar.    Dept.    "S."    Continental    Writ- 

"•    *  Speakers'  Bureau.  70S  Kailway  Exrhange 

Bldf  .    Montreal.    Tanatia. 


RESORTS  — CAM  PS 
COTTAGES     TO     RENT 


MAINE 


BREEZEMERE   FARM   M«r  Penobscot  Bay 

Roomy     thrM'ttory     house.     •Itctricity.     modern 


fcothroens.  lire*  airy  b«droorai.  recreation  cot- 
taee  with  fireplace  and  porch.  Modern  cottages 
with  screened  porches  and  fireplaces.  Central 
sun  aonh  dining  room.  Sail  and  motor  boati. 
omlsiHe.  picnics,  fishing.  Home  cooking,  special 
Myaborry  treats  from  our  own  bushei.  troth 
Milk.  eagi.  chicken  and  vegetablei  from  farm 
aad  variety  of  fresh  flih  and  lobsters  from  bay. 
Room  and  board.  120  to)  125  a  wood. 

May   I   to  October   I. 
Will  moat  train  or  bus. 

fur    rlrrulan    mnj    further    in/»rmali«n 
u  I  tUt     to  t 

MM.  Thurmin  Cray,  South  Brooksville),  Mo. 


Need  a  r««I  vacation?  Acres  to  explore  afoot 
or  on  our  hones.  Comfortable  1780  farm 
house  and  guest  houses.  Usual  sports;  un- 
usual hospitality  and  good  food  at  reasonable 
rates.  Folder. 

Appel-Rowe  on  Warchlc   lake 
Stand, ih.    Maine 

We   meet    Portland   trains. 


NEW  YORK 


MERRIEBROOK 

Poufhquag,  New  York 
(70  milt,  from  New  York) 

Pre-revolutionory  home  in 
the  rolling  hill,  of  Dutches« 
County,  offers  peace  and 
quiet,  well-prepared  food 
and  all  modern  comforts, 
to  a  few  cultured  adults. 
Open  all  year.  Weekly  and 
monthly  rates.  References. 
Tel.  North  Clove  2583 


RATES 

Classified  Advertising 

DI..I.T    .......      S0«    per    line 

iv         .....       So     ptr    word 

Ch.rsjo  .       .      f  l.OO  per  I.eortlo. 
.      .       1O%    OB    Ikroo   Ineorlloase 
CASH   WITH   ORDFF1 

Survey  Graphic 
112  E.  19th  Street  New  York 


Dl 


WORKERS  WANTED 


14  year  liberal  newspaper  needs  combination 
editorial,  reportonal,  advertising  man  or 
woman.  Beginner  considered.  2217  Kundle, 
Lansing,  Michigan. 


CASE  WORKER  wanted  for  small  Family 
Welfare  Society  Agency  in  New  Kngland'. 
Salary  $1500.  Also,  a  ^ludent-iti-tt.nning  for 
social  worker.  Salary  $1300.  7866  Survey. 


Children's  Agency  in  large  eastern  city  desires 
well  trained  case  worker  to  serve  as  assistant 
in  small  private  agency  doing  footer  day  care 
••ervice,  preferably  mir  with  child  welfare  ex- 
perience; salary  $1*00.  Reply  giving  :iKe.  re* 
ligion,  training  and  experience.  7867  Survey. 


SITUATION  WANTED 


Psychologist    desires    position  as   adult    or    child 
clinician.      Would    i  unsider  research   or   teach- 
ing.      H.S.,     M.A..     I'h.D..     ]9M.       Age     24. 
\'rrna     Levi,     72V  •  .,      ^mth    Crescent     Avenur, 
nnati   29.   Ohio. 


VIRGINIA 


On  tht  BLUE  RIDGE  MOUNTAINS  OF  VIRGINIA,  fifty- 
MIC  miles  from  Washington  o«er  good  road:  large  com- 
fortable old  frame  house  with  modern  con»nicncei. 
Strait,  Vegetable  and  Flower  garden,  lion,  tiring 
nter.  Good  climate.  Fine  for  children  or  groua  of 
jeoplf  Bus  through  Gap  several  times  daily.  Rent  for 
three  month  season — $300.  For  details  wrrU: 

Miss  E.  Smith,  3511  Porter  Street,  N.W.. 
Washington.  0.  C. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

WOODLAND  COTTAGES:  High  in  the 
mountains  of  Western  Carolina.  Quiet, 
clean  and  comfortable.  Equipped  for 
Housekeeping.  For  information  address: 
Min  Martha  Armstrong,  Woodland  Cot- 
tages, Spruce  Pine,  North  Carolina. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

SUMMER,  little  old  farmhouse  on  thirty  acres  of 
woodland  and  meadow  bordering  Holland  Pond. 
Moating,  fishing,  swimming.  Furnished.  Hod- 
<rn  conveniences,  electricity,  telephone,  fur- 
nace, open  fireplace.  $75.00  a  month.  Mrs. 
A.  W.  Hitchcock,  Holland,  Mass.  Telephone: 
Brimfield  945. 


INDIAN  PIPE 

Send  a  dollar  bill  for  genuine  "Powhatan"  hand 
made  Indian  clay  smoking  pipe,  replica  famous 
original  Virginia  antique,  two  long  stems, 
historic  booklet,  directions,  enjoyment,  and 

•  care.  Rustic  container,  postage  prepaid. 
PAMPLIN  PIPE  CO.,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 

GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York.  Wise.  7-4961.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 

HOW  TO  ENJOY  THE  MOUNTAINS 
AND  THE  SEASHORE  THIS  SUMMER 


TRAVEL  WITH  BOOKS 

No  need  to  arnu  about  where  Tou'ns  ntnf— <Wro 
-i.)ioi  borne  I  Bat  tbafe  no  remaon  tbo  wbalo  famii> 
can't  take  a  vacation  In  all  directions  with  a  r»s> 
holro  books.  Hoo  roar  bookeeJler  tod»j  for  tbls  rim  - 
mrfe  moat  Important  vacation  equipment. 

AMERICAN  BOOKSELLERS  ASS'N 

Ifrmfn-r  .     .*  i  ft*  u  A*  f . 


WHY 


THEY  READ  SURVEY  GRAPHIC 


E 


ACH  subscriber  finds  Survey  Graphic  has  its  special  value. 


A  Washington  publisher  thinks  a  recent  issue  "will  serve  a  highly  useful 
purpose  in  stimulating  thought  on  problems  of  transition  which  need  to  be 
tackled,  beginning  now." 

A  Southern  labor  leader  hails  Survey  Graphic  as  "a  sensation  and  a  mas- 
terpiece which  should  be  bound  in  cloth  covers." 

After  the  publication  of  each  issue  we  are  heartened  by  an  outpouring  of 
such  letters  as  these  to  the  "news  of  tomorrow"  as  Survey  Graphic  gathers 
and  presents  it. 


A  Connecticut  clergyman  found  in  a  recent  issue  "factual  material  to 
support  the  best  sermon  on  the  race  question  I  have  yet  been  able  to  preach." 

A  Florida  reader  welcomes  it  as  "an  oasis  in  a  desert." 

A  Montana  subscriber  calls  it  "one  project  that  pays  a  thousand-fold." 

The  editor  of  a  distinguished  New  York  weekly  believes  "it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  any  periodical  will  contribute  as  much  as  Survey  Graphic." 

A  New  Englander  holds  that  Survey  Graphic  is  "one  of  the  challenging, 
inspiring,  clarifying  instruments  in  these  confused  times." 


JRVEY 


AUGUST    1943 
30  cents 


RAP 


tGAZINE       OF       SOCIAL        INTERPRETATION 


When  Freedom  Rings  fey  Herbert  H.  Lehman 
Racketeers  in  White  fey  Harold  SeiJman 

A   Program   for  Plenty  fey  Edward  B.  Benjamin 

When  the  Army  Comes  to  Town  fey  Katherine  Glover 
After  a  Century  of  Charity  in  Chicago  fey  Frank  D.  Loomis 
<OTS:  in  Los  Angeles  fey  Ruth  D.  Tuck,  in  Detroit  fey  William  J.  Norton 


OF  A  NATION 
AT  WAR 

THE  PHYSICAL  FITNESS  AND  RECREATIONAL 
PROGRAMS  ARRANGED  FOR  WORKERS  IN  HUNDREDS 
OF  WAR-PRODUCTION  PLANTS  ARE  LITERALLY 
VICTORY  INSURANCE.  LIKE  ADEQUATE  FOOD  AND 
REST,  THEY  ARE  BUILDING  STRONG,  DURABLE  BODIES 
FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN  WHO  MUST  KEEP  UP  THE 
TERRIFIC  PACE  OF  OUR  ALL-OUT  PRODUCTION 
AGAINST  imi.  IN  NO  SEGMENT  OF  THE  WAR  EFFORT 
CAN  WE  AFFORD  TO  BE  HAMPERED  BY  PHYSICAL 
MACHINES  THAT  BOG  DOWN  THROUGH  LACK  OF 
EXERCISE  AND  RECREATION 

*  *      * 

The  Edison  General  Electric  Appliance  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, as  far  back  as  1925,  encouraged  its  employees 
to  try  for  the  Hot  Point  Athletic  Club.  This  Club 
maintains  a  Softball  team  and  runs  an  inter- 
departmental Softball  league.  It  has  both  girls' 
and  men's  basketball  teams  and  conducts  golf 
tournaments  and  indoor  games. 

*  *       * 

The  Chrysler  Corporation,  Detroit,  operates  hundreds 
of  departmental  Softball  teams  and  a  league  of  hard- 
ball teams.  Golf,  basketball  and  soccer  are  also  played 
extensively  on  organized  schedules. 

*  *       * 

Recreational  representatives  of  the  Goodyear  Air- 
craft Corporation,  Akron,  Ohio,  the  Monongahela 
West  Penn.  Public  Service  Co.,  Fairmont,  W.  Va., 
and  the  Owens-Illinois  Glass  Co.,  Toledo,  par- 
ticipated in  the  discussion  of  recreation  services 
for  industrial  workers  at  the  War  Recreation 
Congress  held  in  Cincinnati,  September  28th  to 
October  2nd,  1942. 

*  *       * 

Physical  training  through  sports  and  exercise  is  also  a 
vital  part  of  the  preparation  of  men  for  the  armed 
services. 

*  *       * 

Wilson  Sporting  Goods  Co.,  for  more  than  a  year, 
has  devoted  large  space  in  leading  magazines  to 
a  consistent  program  of  cooperation  with  the 
Federal  Government  in  its  effort  to  arouse  in 
industry  and  the  general  public  a  greater  appre- 
ciation of  the  vital  importance  of  sports  for  the 
war  effort.  Results  have  been  outstanding.  A 
judicious  allotment  of  materials  for  the  manu- 
facture of  sports  equipment  essential  to  the  war 
effort  will  be  required  to  preserve  the  impetus 
gained.  ~ 


President    ^* 

Wilson  Sporting  Goods  Co.,  and  Wilson  Athletic  Goods 
Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago,  New  York  and  other  leading  cities 


IT'S    lUUWlV    TODAY 
IN  SPORTS  EQUIPMENT 


NEW  HARPER  BOOKS 


A  COOPERATIVE  ECONOMY 

I  Study  of  Democratic  Economic 
Movements 


By  Benson  Y.  Landis 


A  national  authority  on  the  cooperative  movement  here  r«vir«*» 
the  major  institutions  in  American  economic  life  from  the  point 
of  view  of  their  contribution  to  the  creation  of  a  democratic, 
cooperative  economy.  Among  the  activities  described  are  •«••,- 
numers'  and  producer**  cooperatives,  the  professions  and  bu»i- 


al 


al 


operative 


relations.  The  book  concludes  with  a  "discussion  syllabus"  to 
make  this  a  helpful  medium  for  adult  education  in  an  improved 
understanding  of  the  ways  and  means  to  build  in  America  an 
economy  in  which  the  consumers*  interests  are  kept  paramount. 

$2.00 

THE  NEGRO'S   SHARE 

A  Study  of  Income,  Consumption,  Housing 
and  Public  Assistance 

By  Richard  Sterner 

This  U  the  third  volume  to  be  published  in  the  Negro  n 
American  Life  Series,  sponsored  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation. 
In  this  volume  vital  data  heretofore  buried  in  Important  socio- 
logical research  projects  plus  much  new  material  have  been 
brought  together  to  provide  a  definitive  and  revealing  picture 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  Negro  shares  in  the  American 
standard  of  living.  Everyone  concerned  with  the  growing  prob- 
lems  of  racial  antagonism  and  democratic  ways  of  dealinf 
with  them  is  sure  to  find  this  exhaustive  and  constructive  eon- 
trlbutlon  indispensable. 

CAREER   GUIDE 

By  E.  E.  Brooke 

author  of  "Career  Clinic"  etc.,  and 
MARY  ROOS,  co-author  of  "A   Guide  to  Guidance" 

A    book    of    unusual    merit    for    everyone    aware    of    the    dilemma 
young   people    face   in    planning  a   career   today   and   who   want 
know    how    to    counsel    them    wisely.      This    book    anticipates    ih 
vocational    needs   of   the   post-war   world,   shows   more   specifieall: 
than    any    recent    volume    the    ways    and    means    by    which    career 
aptitudes    may    be    discovered,    the    relation    of    personal    abiliU 
and    interests   to    life   satisfaction*,,   and  gives  detailed   method* 
hunting  and   finding  employment  in  the  chosen  field. 

CHILD   DEVELOPMENT   AND 
GUIDANCE  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS 

By  Ruth  Strang  and  Latham  Hatcher 

Here    is    the    first    book    to    bring    together   adequately   in   one   » 
ume    the    story    of    vocational    guidance    practices    for    rural    c 
munitics  in   the   larger   setting  of  the  whole  problem   of  child  di 
velopment    work.   "I    like    this    very    much.    It   is    simple,   interest- 
ing,   positive   and    practical.     It  is   very    much  needed   and   will 
estremely     useful." — FANNIE     DUNN,     Pro/e.sor    of    Educolioi 
Department     of    Rural    Education,     Tearheri     College,     Colural 
Of    invaluable    aid    to    teachers,    guidance   officers   and    "uaent.   in 
schools   of   education. 

GOVERNMENT,   BUSINESS 
AND   VALUES 

By  Beardsley  Ruml 

Treasurer,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co. 

The   citizen    who    almost   single  handed   is   responsible   for  puttiPI 
income    tales   on    a    pay-as-you-go    basis   here   offers   a    timely 
scrlptlon     for     today's    government-husiness     tug    of    war    a 
ehowi    how    team    play    on    mutual    aims    can    make   life    more 
cure   and    proiperous   in   post-war  America.      Every   one  who   fi 
we   may    lose   during   war   the   kind   of   values  a   democratic   A 
lea  strives   to   preserve   and   enhance   will  welcome  this  candid 
constructive    statement   by   a   business    man    who   has   displayed  i 
uncommon  grasp  of  the  problems  before  us. 

Order  these  books  from  your  bookstore  or  direct  from 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  49  East  33  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE  INSTITUTE  OF  LIVING 

Formerly  styled 

The  Neuro-Psychiatric  Institute 
of  the  Hartford  Retreat 

An  interesting  opportunity  is  available  to 
women  and  men  with  an  interest  in  soci- 
ology and  psychology.  The  training  and 
practical  experience  gained  here  is  a  val- 
uable preparation  for  post-war  time  when 
the  great  work  of  reconstruction  and  so- 
cial rehabilitation  will  require  many  work- 
ers experienced  in  this  specialized  field  of 
psychological  medicine. 

Complete  maintenance  is  furnished,  plus 
$50  or  $60  a  month  while  learning  and 
gaining  experience,  with  salary  increases 
snd  promotional  opportunities. 

Send  for  booklet  and  information  to 

General  Director  of  Nursing 

The  Institute  of  Living 
200  Retreat  Avenue,  Hartford,  Conn. 


BUY  UNITED  STATES 
WAR  SAYINGS 
BONDS  AND  STAMPS 


In  your  own  home  you  con  now  prepare  for  peace-time  oppor- 
tunities in  many  fields  by  learning  to  speak  In  an  amazingly  short 
time  any  of  29  languages  by  the  world-famous 

UNGUAPHONE  Ear-Eye  METHOD 
It's  quick,  easy,  correct 

SPANISH  ITALIAN  FRENCH  RUSSIAN 

PORTUGUESE        JAPANISE       CHINESE         GERMAN 

NORWEGIAN  and  20  others. 

You  learn  by  LISTENING  to  the  voices  of  native  teachers  whose 
perfect  pronunciation  you  pick  up  as  easily  as  a  popular  song. 
Successfully  used  by  Army,  Navy,  Flying  and  Signal  Corps  and 
other  services;  in  thousands  of  schools  and  colleges;  endorsed  by 
leading  educators. 

Send  lor  FKEE  Book— Call  for  FRfE  Demonstration 

LINGUAPHONE   INSTITUTE 

50  RCA  Building,  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  (20),  N.  Y. 


What  Shall  We  Do 
With  Germany? 


SHALL  we  let  Germany  start  a  THIRD 
World  War?  Not  if  we  heed  Ber- 
nadottc  E.  Schmitt's  tough  -  minded 
pamphlet,  WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO 
WITH  GERMANY?  —  based  on  the 
author's  profound  knowledge  of  Euro- 
pean history,  and  his  understanding  of 
the  psychology  of  the  German  people. 


Public  Policy 
Pamphlets 


Special  prices 
on  quantities 


ALIEN  ENEMIES  AND  ALIEN  FRIENDS 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

WE  have  a  million  enemy  aliens — too 
many  to  intern.  What  shall  we  do 
with  them?  What  have  we  done?  What 
rights,  restrictions  have  they?  These  and 
many  other  questions  are  answered  by 
Ernst  W.  Puttkammer,  Professor  of  Law 
at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

OfAer  Public  Policy  PamoUtus 

CAPITALISTIC  WARMONGERS: 
A  MODERN  SUPERSTITION 

By   Walter   Sultbach 

ECONOMIC  POLICY  AND  DEMOCRACY 

By   Mlchaml  A.   HtUperln 
The  Above  Four  Pamphleu,  Sl.OO 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS 


TO   EVERYONE  WHO 
WANTS  TO  WRITE 

Here  ig  a  streamlined  course,  especially  fitted  to 

wartime   needs,  offering  an  opportunity  to  make 

your  start  under  expert  guidance. 

Making  a  start  is  the  hardest  part  of  professional  writing.  In  days 
like  these,  when  spare  time  is  scarce  and  plans  uncertain,  it  may 
be  especially  difficult. 

But  The  Magazine  Institute  offers  a  pPan  which  can  be  fitted  to 
your  own  requirements — no  matter  how  little  time  you  have.  It 
will  get  you  started  and  keep  you  writing. 

Make  Your  Own  Study  Schedule 

The  Magazine  Institute,  a  private  writing  school  owned,  oper- 
ated, and  staffed  by  successful  writers  and  editors,  offers  a  series 
of  fascinating  writing  tasks  which  you  can  do  in  your  own  time — 
when  you  find  time.  You  may  concentrate  on  fiction  or  non- 
fiction.  Send  today  for  FREE  BOOKLET,  which  tells  all  about 
opportunities  in  magazine  writing. 


The  Magazine  Institute,  Depr.  38A 

50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York,  20,  N.  Y. 

Pleat*  lend  your  booklet,  without  obligation,  to: 


Address 
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(9IVE  HIM  A  BREAK 


Evening  is  about  his  on 
chance  to  telephon 
home.  He  can  get  throuc 
easier  ii  the  wires  are 
crowded  —  and  his 
mean  so  much  to  hi 
and  the  home  folks. 
please  don't  call  Lor 
Distance  between  7  P.I 
and  10  P.M.  unless  ye 
calls  are  really  necessar 
Many  thanks. 


BELL 

TELEPHONE 

SYSTEM 


The  Gist  of  It 


BfU     PHOTOGRAPH     AND     FRONTISPIECE     OF 

sue  are  from  the  poignant  record 
Bk  in  Europe  between  1939  and  1942 
jj  the  distinguished  photographer  and  war 

.mdent,  ThcYesc  Bonney. 

1  ORK'S  ABLE  GOVERNOR  FOR  TEN   YEARS, 

i  successful  business  man  for  many  years 
icfore  entering  public  life,  a  humanitarian 
ilways,  Herbert  H.  Lehman  is  both  prac- 
ical  and  social-minded  as  he  sets  forth 
he  urgency  of  a  program  of  genuine  re- 
ronstruction  in  areas  freed  from  Axis  dom- 
nation.  Page  309. 

lACK    OF    THE    SERIOUS    CLASHES    IN    Los    AN- 

;eles  in  June,  Ruth  D.  Tuck,  page  313, 
«s  a  situation  that  has  been  long  in  the 
naking — the  problem  of  Latin  American 
,txith  in  that  city.  For  seven  years  Mrs. 
fuck  was  a  case  supervisor  for  FERA  and 
>RA  in  communities  where  a  large  section 
>f  the  Mexican  population  was  on  relief. 
>he  went  to  Mexico  on  a  year's  leave  of 
ibsencc  to  study  the  indigent  repatriated 
Mexican. 

)N    PAGE   317,   WILLIAM   J.   NORTON   GIVES 

<is  analysis  of  factors  behind  the  recent  race 

iot   in    Detroit.   Mr.   Norton    has   been   a 

alued  citizen  of  Michigan  since  1917,  first 

s  organizer  and  secretary  of  the  Detroit 

xjmmunity  Union  and  Detroit  Commun- 

y  Fund,  and  since  1930  as  executive  vice- 

•nt  of  the  Children's  Fund  of  Mich- 

!  hiring  the  depression  years  he  was 

luirman  of  the  Michigan  Emergency  Re- 

•nmission. 

on  REAL  AMERICANA  SEE  KATHERINE  GLOV- 

•ksy  picture  of  small  communities  in 

ie  maneuver  areas  as  soldiers  swarm   in 

pon  them,  page  319.  Readers  will  recall 

fiss   Glover's   article   in   our   March   issue 
I  women  in  war  production. 

.  R.MIUENT  OF  NEW  ORLEANS,  WITH  tubi- 

ess  interests   in   North   Carolina   as  well, 

dward    B.   Benjamin    is   known    in  both 

immunities  as  an  industrialist  with  wide 
vk  interests.  Page  323. 

MR  OF  THE  CHICAGO  COMMI;NIIV 
rust,  Frank  D.  Loomis  takes  stocK  on 
igc  325  of  trends  in  the  development  over 
hundred  years  of  voluntary  social  agen- 
es  in  Chicago,  analyzing  their  financial 
.'innings. 

UROI  D  SEIDMAN    HAS   BJKN    lit  u>   OF    mi 

i   i  <f  Coordination  and  Research  in 

ic  New  York  City  Department  of  Investi- 

i  since  1938.  The  facts  he  shows  on 

:19  were  obtained  in  a  recent  series 

imestigations   which   he  conducted   for 

'  ie  city  department.  He  is  the  author  of 

n\ litigating    Municipal    Administration," 

jistitutc  of  Public  Administration,  1941. 
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Industrial  Homework 

To  THE  EDITOR:  MARY  BARTLETT  DAHL'S 
'The  End  of  Homework,"  in  the  June 
Survey  Graphic,  was  a  most  encouraging 
progress  report.  However,  since  the  war, 
industrial  homework  has  come  back  as  a 
prize  package  wrapped  in  the  glitter  of 
patriotism.  A  Connecticut  factory  recently 
monopolized  several  pages  of  the  Sunday 
newspapers  of  the  country  to  portray  happy 
housewives  working  contentedly  in  their 
own  homes  at  high  rates  of  pay.  (It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  housewives  pictured 
had  comfortable  homes  and  satisfactory 
working  conditions.)  Want  ads  repeatedly 
exhort  housewives  to  "work  at  home  in 
your  spare  time."  If  we  look  through  the 
glamour  and  ignore  the  patriotism  we  will 
recognize  our  old  enemy,  homework,  which 
we  pushed  out  the  back  door,  returning 
triumphantly  through  the  front.  Child  labor 
and  long  hours  of  work  are  returning,  too. 
The  enthusiasm  for  increasing  production 
in  a  time  of  war  is  easily  understood.  Lack 
of  capacity  for  plant  expansion  makes  it 
desirable,  from  the  point  of  view  of  pro- 
duction, to  use  outside  workers,  as  far  as 
the  work  itself  will  allow.  A  shortage  of 


workers  makes  it  desirable,  and  perhaps 
necessary,  to  tap  the  supply  of  housewives 
who  would  not  be  willing  or  able  to  leave 
home  to  work. 

Regardless  of  how  homework  contributes 
to  production,  the  fact  remains  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  government  to  inspect 
home  workshops  and  enforce  minimum 
standards.  Regardless  of  the  number  of 
happy,  healthy  women  doing  such  work, 
there  are  others  who  can  be  exploited  and 
whose  children  will  be  sucked  in  to  work 
along  with  the  adult  members  of  the  fam- 
ily for  long  hours  under  unhealthful  con- 
ditions. 

There  is  a  serious  danger  that  unless  the 
return  to  industrial  homework  is  at  least 
limited,  it  will  again  get  a  grip  on  the 
economic  life  of  the  people.  This  will  mean 
that  the  fight  against  home  sweatshops 
must  be  renewed  and  must  go  over  much 
of  the  ground  already  covered.  It  would 
seem  that  the  wisest  course  for  those  anx- 
ious to  maintain  labor  standards  would  be 
to  insist  that  there  be  a  genuine  need  for 
home  production  before  permitting  it  to 
be  used,  and  that  it  be  discontinued  as 
soon  as  the  need  for  it  has  passed. 
Lincoln  University  MABEL  M.  SMYTIIE 
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When  Freedom  Rings 

by   HERBERT   H.   LEHMAN 

A  blueprint  of  the  tasks  which  begin  overseas  with  the  "first 
hours  of  liberation,"  and  which  range  from  halting  death  by 
"starvation,  exposure,  disease  and  neglect"  to  long-run  plans 
for  revival  and  self-reliance.  Tasks  gauged  by  the  director  of 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Operations 
will  confront  in  turn  the  proposed  United  Nations  Admin- 
istration.* For,  as  he  points  out,  they  "transcend  the  realm 
of  political  allegiances  and  give  free  expression  to  the  highest 
principles  and  instincts  of  all  peoples." 


CIVILIAN    UOl'l.l)    HK    R\SH    INDEED   TO    ATTEMPT   TO    PREDICT 

course  of  military  events.  But,  whatever  the  military 
ictables,  we  can  assume  that  the  hour  of  liberation  is 
ring  for  millions  of  the  men,  women  and  children  now 
d  in  Axis  bondage.  The  liberation  of  those  peoples  will 
sent  us  with  grave  and  urgent  problems,  the  solution 
which  will  have  worldwide  effects  for  decades  after 
;  war  has  ceased.  The  time  for  preparation  may  in 
:  be  much  shorter  than  we  think.  It  would  be  history's 
atest  tragedy  if,  having  won  victory  on  the  fields  of 
tie,  the  United  States  and  the  United  Nations  should 
ve  unable  to  win  the  peace  because  of  lack  of  prepara- 
i. 

"he  peace  which  we  all  seek  must  be  rooted  in  emergent 
"k  dt  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction.  The  dimensions 
his  task  can  best  be  measured  by  the  dimensions  of  the 
ister  which  has  overtaken  the  world.  The  Axis  has 
tndcd  its  despotism  over  the  peoples  of  some  thirty-five 
nines  and  hundreds  of  islands,  the  dwelling  places  of 

owrnor  Lehman  nude  this  progress  report  after  his  return  from  London 
a  dinner  meeting  in  his  honor  (riven  by  the  Foreign  Policy  Associa 
at  the  Waldorf  Astoria,  New  York,  on  June  17.  Acknowledgement 
e  to  the  FPA  for  generously  enabling  uj  to  draw  on  the  unabridged 
w  of  hit  address,  which  is  brought  out  in  full  in  the  July  15  issue  of 
ign  Policy  Reports,  together  with  the  text  of  the  draft  agreement 
I^HP  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration. 


more  than  half  a  billion  men,  women  and  children.  Al- 
most all  of  Europe  lies  under  the  dark  cloud  of  Nazi  rule, 
Japan  has  over-run  the  rich  islands  of  the  Western  Pacific 
and  has  penetrated  deep  toward  the  heart  of  heroic  China. 
In  occupied  Europe  and  in  enslaved  Asia  the  picture  is 
universally  the  same — starving  people,  impoverished  land, 
and  nations  whose  whole  economies  have  been  wrecked  to 
serve  the  brutal  purposes  of  the  Axis  overlords. 

Food  condition  statistics  in  the  area  of  Axis  occupation 
are  treacherous.  But  official  reports  from  Europe  and  Asia 
leave  no  doubt  that  hunger  is  the  general  rule,  that  starva- 
tion is  commonplace,  and  that  the  area  enslaved  by  the 
Axis  is  a  breeding  place  for  all  the  diseases  of  the  body  and 
of  the  spirit  that  are  born  of  starvation,  suffering  and 
death.  Tuberculosis,  which  thrives  on  the  bodies  of  the 
hungry  and  the  malnourished,  shows  increases  in  some 
parts  of  Europe  from  four  to  ten  times  over  pre-war  rates. 
Malaria  and  typhus  are  spreading  in  captive  cities  and 
villages,  because  the  people  of  occupied  lands  no  longer 
possess  the  simplest  medical  facilities. 

Agricultural  production  in  Europe  has  dropped  sub- 
stantially during  the  past  four  years,  despite  the  desperate 
efforts  of  Germany  to  make  Europe  self-supporting  bv 
shifting  emphasis  from  animal  husbandry  to  production 
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of  grains  and  vegetables.  As  the  months  roll  on,  the  man- 
power shortage,  the  wastage  and  deterioration  of  machin- 
ery, the  neglect  of  the  soil  and  the  increasing  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  economy  will  cut  even  deeper  into  total  food 
production. 

The  once  matchless  flocks  and  herds  of  Europe  have 
declined  to  figures  in  some  cases  a  third  below  pre-war 
levels.  Horses  are  disappearing  at  a  rate  that  indicates  that 
a  shortage  of  draft  animals  may  be  a  problem  even  more 
acute  than  the  shortage  of  manpower  in  the  first  harvest  of 
peace.  The  occupied  nations  have  been  systematically 
drained  of  their  resources,  raw  materials  and  commercial 
goods  to  serve  a  vicious  new  order.  Never  before  has  the 
world  witnessed  so  ruthless  a  despoliation  of  so  many  in 
so  short  a  time. 

A  problem  so  vast  and  so  world  embracing  obviously 
does  not  lend  itself  to  piecemeal  solution.  If  we  are  to 
have  any  hope  of  constructing  an  enduring  peace  and  a 
stable  world  economy,  we  must  be  prepared  to  move  in 
quickly  behind  our  liberating  armies  with  essential  relief 
measures  to  halt  death  and  suffering  and  to  begin 
rehabilitation  measures  in  such  manner  as  to  lay  the  foun- 
dations for  a  true  and  permanent  reconstruction.  The 
problem  is  to  devise  means  to  harness  world  production, 
already  taxed  by  war  needs,  to  total  world  want  during 
the  coming  months  of  tremendous  human  crisis.  We  must 
see  to  it  that  relief  flows  smoothly  and  swiftly  into  meas- 
ures to  remove  the  need  of  relief,  and  that  rehabilitation 
measures  are  so  devised  as  to  enable  the  suffering  nations 
to  begin  their  own  reconstruction  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  Our  objective  is  to  help  people  to  help  them- 
selves and  thereby  to  help  ourselves,  by  making  possible 
a  world  in  which  the  four  freedoms  can  have  a  chance  of 
realization. 

New  Team  Play  by  the  United  Nations 

IMPORTANT  STRIDES  HAVE  BEEN  MADE  TOWARD  MEETING  THESE 
complex  problems.  On  June  10  the  Department  of  State 
placed  before  the  forty-three  governments  of  all  the  United 
Nations  and  the  other  nations  associated  with  us  in  this 
war  a  draft  agreement  for  creation  of  a  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  through  which 
the  productive  resources  of  all  the  nations  of  goodwill 
may  shortly  be  mobilized  to  bring  succor  to  the  victims  of 
war.  The  governments  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
Russia  and  China  already  have  agreed  to  this  plan,  in- 
dicating their  readiness  to  participate  wholeheartedly  in 
an  historic  effort  to  see  to  it  that  no  one  shall  die  for  the 
lack  of  bread,  protection  from  the  elements  or  the  mini- 
mum assistance  of  modern  medicine. 

There  is  fortunately  a  strong  disposition  among  the 
nations  to  recognize  that  this  problem  is  without  parallel 
in  history  and  that  its  solution  must  lie  in  the  joint  and 
concerted  efforts  by  all  nations.  It  is  proposed  that  each 
nation,  in  making  its  greatest  possible  contribution  to  the 
joint  task,  shall  within  its  resources  make  not  only  a 
financial  contribution  but  shall  contribute  further  in  the 
form  of  supplies,  shipping  and  other  transportation,  per- 
sonnel and  services.  The  already  greatly  strained  resources 
of  the  world  will  have  to  be  tapped  to  the  greatest  prac- 
ticable degree  if  the  emergency  needs  created  by  this  war 
are  to  be  met  to  any  appreciable  extent.  It  is  as  yet  too 
early  to  predict  what  total  amounts  or  what  proportion 
any  government  will  be  called  upon  to  supply  to  the  joint 
enterprise.  There  are,  however,  precedents  for  joint  action 


in  this  direction.    Under  the  terms  of  the  Internatio  | 
Wheat  Agreement,  for  example,  Canada  and  the  Uni 
Kingdom,  Australia,   Argentina   and  the  United   St; 
have  undertaken  to  contribute  large  quantities  of  wh 
for  use  in  a  major  offensive  against  starvation.  There 
supplies  in  other  areas  which,  when  fully  drawn  up 
will   distribute   the   burden  of  world   relief  over   m: 
countries.    At  least  50  percent,  and  perhaps  more,  of 
total  cereals  required  for  European  relief  can  readily  co 
from  areas  other  than  the  United  States,  and  it  should 
noted  that  cereals  comprise  well  over  half  of  the  total  t 
nage  of  any  table  of  relief  food  shipments. 

This  proposed  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitat 
Administration   represents   a   practical   and   realistic 
proach  to  a  problem  of  great  magnitude.  America  can 
feed  the  world  from  its  own  resources  alone.  Neither  i 
Britain  nor  Russia  nor  China  nor  any  one  of  the  ot 
American  Republics.  Satisfaction  of  the  wants  of  the  r 
lions  of  suffering  men,  women  and  children  can  be 
complished  only  by  the  concerted  action  of  all  the  natii 
whose  productive  resources  were  fortunately  spared 
fire  and  destruction  of  modern  warfare. 

The  imperative  demands  of  military  necessity  will  n 
however,  wait  upon  international  conversations  or  f[ 
tracted  conferences.  It  may  well  be  that  in  the  immedr 
future  our  fighting  commanders  will  call  upon  us  to  m» 
in  behind  a  front  line  in  Europe  to  provide  relief  to  ne' 
liberated  peoples.' In  anticipation  of  such  a  possibility, 
Office  of  Foreign  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Operatic: 
proceeding  with  plans  as  an  American  organization, 
fident  that  the  other  nations  of  goodwill  will  step  for 
to  assist  and  that  this  practical  United  Nations  mecha 
will  become  a  reality. 

From  Relief  to  Rehabilitation 

THE  COMMON  DISLIKE   OF  THE  CONCEPT  OF  "RELIEF*'  ON 

part  both  of  nations  that  receive  and  nations  that  giv 
certain  to  have  a  deep  influence  on  the  nature  of  th 
operations.  In  an  era  when  political  stability  is  depend 
upon  economic  stability  as  never  before,  no  nation  \v 
casually  .become  a  recipient  of  a  dole.  Similarly  no  nati 
or  group  of  nations,  will  casually  commit  its  resoui 
to  a  tremendous  relief  undertaking  without  striving 
make  certain  that  simultaneous  measures  are  instituted 
make  possible  the  cessation  of  relief  expenditures  at 
earliest  possible  moment. 

There  should  be  no  basic  misconception  of  the  idea 
relief  in  the  minds  of  Americans.    Relief  operations 
Europe  after  the  war  of  1914-18  by  no  means  entirely  tc< 
the  form  of  gift.  Where  governments  had  cash  or  ass> 
ihey  were  required  in  some  cases  to  pay  cash  and  in  oti 
cases  to  pledge  assets  as  security  for  loans.   In  other 
stances,  governments  which  had  no  assets  which  coi 
reasonably  be  regarded  as  good  security,  were  neverthel 
provided  widi  relief  and  required  to  pay  by  means  of  lo; 
advanced  to  them  under  conditions  where  the  commerc  i 
soundness  of  the  credit  was  highly  questionable.  Most 
these  loans  were  subsequently  defaulted,  and  our  gove 
ment  thus  was  no  better  off  than  if  the  loans  had  tx>< 
outright  gifts.   On  the  other  hand  the  country  receivi 
relief  suffered  an  impairment  of  its  credit  and  was  1 
able  to  borrow  for  sound  projects  of  reconstruction  so 
as  these  loans  still  complicated  its  finances.     Econo 
recovery  was  thus  impaired,  and  one  of  the  forces  was  { 
in   motion   which  headed   the  world   toward   the  tra? 
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Press   Association,    Inc. 
Shortly   after   our   troops  landed   in   North   Africa,   American*  began  supplying  civilians  with  food  and  other  essentials 


,-cle  which  led  first  to  a  gigantic  depression,  then  to  the 
sc  of  Hitler,  Mussolini  and  the  Japanese  militarists,  and 
nally  to  global  conflagration. 

To  avoid  the  danger  of  permitting  relief  to  cause  funda- 

ient.il  economic  derangements  which  might  generate  a 

lird  world  war,  a  careful  balance  must*  be  maintained 

EHfeen  relief  by  outright  gift  and  relief  by  sale  or  ex- 

kange.  None  of  the  liberated  nations  will  be  seeking  the 

Hiy  of  this  country.   Hut  in  some  instances  it  certainly 

ill  IK  the  course  of  prudence  and  wisdom  to  advance  the 

[•b  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  as  outright  gifts.    To 

rwise  under  some  conditions  would  be  to  impair 

»c  credit  and  economy  of  the  liberated  nations  and  thus 

^ake  it   difficult,  if  not   impossible,  for  such  nations  to 

essential  credit  and  exchange  when  the   initial 

ncy  has  passed  and  the  time  arrives  for  sound,  long- 

'rm    reconstruction.    In    other    instances,   however,    the 

!    nations   will   quickly    re-establish   governments 

^•e,  ready  and  willing  to  purchase  the  foodstuffs  and 

nods  necessary   for   relief  and   rehabilitation,  and  oper- 

tions  of  the   relief  and   rehabilitation   agency  can   and 

Mid  proceed  on  a  commercial  basis.    In  still  other  in 

.  the  operation  undoubtedly  must  be  an  admixture 

procedures.  But  in  all  situations,  the  technique  of 

lvalue  and  rehabilitation  must  constantly  be  oriented  to- 

iie  objective  of  reconstituting  the  economy  of  the 

:it  nation.  That  is  the  way  to  put  an  end  to  relief. 

what  iff  want.  Thai  is  what  the  suffering  peoples 

•  ilu  liberated  nations  will  have  richly  earned. 

K-SC  realms,  tlu  President,  pending  the  creation  of 

ted  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administra- 

.is  assigned  to  the  OFRRO  the  task  not  alone  of 

iiing  "soup  kitchens"  and  carrying  on  direct  relief, 

<>  of  assisting  war-stricken  peoples  in  reviving  their 

•oduction  of  essential  goods  and  services  as  rapidly 

^hlc.    In  each   liberated  area  which  the  President 

Agnate,  the  Office  of  Foreign  Relief  and  Rehabilita- 

•erations  is  to  distribute  relief  goods  and  goods  to 

^^•te    the    production    of    basic    civilian    necessities. 

'hcther  those  g<xHls  Ix:  given  away,  sold  or  bartered.   In 

iv  we  achieve  .1  single  supply  line  to  each  liberated 


area  and  avoid  inconsistency  and  confusion  in  policy  and 
administration. 

Relief  feeding  in  the  past  has  been  associated  mainly 
with  community  kitchens  and  similar  devices,  but  the 
Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  in  the  United  States  has 
found  that  relief  goods  can  be  distributed  efficiently 
through  normal  channels  of  trade.  The  Swedish-Swiss 
(.Commission  which  is  operating  in  Greece  has  discovered 
that  distribution  of  relief  foodstuffs  through  normal  chan- 
nels of  trade  is  not  only  possible  but  is  probably  cheaper, 
more  efficient  and  is  preferred  by  those  receiving  assistance. 
From  the  long-time  point  of  view,  it  is  highly  desirable  to 
re-establish  normal  channels  of  trade  and  distribution  as 
promptly  as  possible,  for  that,  beyond  doubt,  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  getting  peoples  back  on  a  self-sustaining  basis 
and  represents  genuine  rehabilitation. 

The  lessons  learned  in  the  quarter  century  during  which 
this  war  was  in  the  making  demonstrate  beyond  question 
that  the  United  States  and  the  United  Nations  have  no 
alternative  but  to  undertake  this  task.  The  motives  that 
impel  us  to  this  work  are  readily  demonstrable,  even  with- 
out reference  to  the  deep  moral  motives  which  of  them- 
selves alone  would  be  a  justification  for  assistance. 

Civilian  Supply  Behind  the  Lines 

I\     THE     INITIAL     STAGES,     OUR     ACTIVITIES     ARE     SO     CLOSELY 

integrated  with  the  military  that  relief  operations  actually 
are  conducted  by  the  army  itself  or  under  its  close  super- 
vision. The  primary  functions  of  the  army  are,  however, 
to  seek  out  and  destroy  the  enemy  and  to  move  forward 
the  munitions  and  other  military  supplies  for  that  pur- 
pose. Any  diversion  of  army  personnel  from  these  tasks 
reduces  striking  power  by  a  corresponding  amount.  The 
Office  of  Foreign  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Operations  has 
been  established  to  institute  measures  in  behalf  of  liberated 
populations  as  soon  after  actual  combat  as  is  deemed 
prudent  by  the  military  commander,  and  thereby  to  help 
maintain  the  army's  striking  power  at  the  highest  possible 
level.  The  operation  will,  of  course,  be  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  military  commander  so  long  as  military 
operations  require. 
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The  importance  of  civilian  supply  behind  the  lines  was 
clearly  demonstrated  by  the  North  African  campaign. 
Soon  after  our  troops  landed  last  November  in  Algeria 
and  French  Morocco,  General  Eisenhower  ordered  that 
measures  be  taken  in  behalf  of  the  civilian  population. 
Thereafter,  he  requested  space  on  convoys  for  thousands 
of  tons  of  non-military  supplies  for  the  civilians  whose 
labor  and  support  were  required  in  preparation  for  the 
Tunisian  offensive.  His  orders,  and  the  success  with 
which  our  communication  and  supply  lines  were  main- 
tained across  French  Morocco  and  Algeria,  bear  direct 
testimony  that,  in  the  North  African  operation,  provision 
of  the  essentials  of  life  to  civilians  in  the  war  theater  was 
a  military  and  political  necessity,  closely  related  to  the 
whole  campaign  strategy.  What  was  true  in  North  Africa 
will  be  equally  true,  in  magnified  scope  and  under  much 
more  urgent  conditions,  on  the  continents  of  Europe  and 
Asia. 

First  Steps  Toward  a  Balanced  Economy 

It  IS  NOT  MILITARY  NECESSITY  ALONE,  HOWEVER,  THAT  COM- 

pels  us  to  undertake  relief  and  rehabilitation  measures. 
Millions  of  people  have  been  plundered,  despoiled  and 
starved.  Unless  the  United  States,  in  concert  with  the 
other  United  Nations,  extends  a  helping  hand  to  these 
peoples,  we  can  anticipate  with  certainty  that  the  liberated 
areas  for  decades  will  suffer  from  disrupted  economies, 
crushing  burdens  of  unemployment,  shattering  inflations 
and  the  internal  turmoil  which  adds  up  to  chaos. 

If  we  have  learned  anything  from  the  decades  just  be- 
hind us  it  is  this :  That  we  cannot,  even  if  we  would,  make 
ourselves  secure  in  a  world  in  which  millions  of  men, 
women  and  children  are  dying  of  want  or  by  epidemic. 
Let  us  recognize  frankly  that  freedom  from  want  is  a  basic 
component  of  any  enduring  peace  and  that  if  America  is 
to  have  any  hope  of  lasting  peace  and  a  stable  world  econ- 
omy we  must  help  see  to  it  that  the  liberated  peoples  of 
the  world  are  restored  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  a  self-sus- 
taining basis. 

That  is  merely  enlightened  self-interest. 

We  cannot  live  with  security  in  a  world  half  rich,  half 
pauperized.  So  long  as  any  peoples  are  convinced  that 
they  are  being  discriminated  against  in  the  sharing  of  the 
world's  goods,  we  may  expect  violence  to  grow  from  that 
conviction.  International  trade  cannot  flourish  nor  sound 
economic  expansion  take  place  in  a  world  tormented  by 
expectations  of  the  violence  that  is  born  of  suffering  and 
misery.  And  the  United  States,  in  the  period  after  this 
war,  will  need  the  outlets  of  a  total  world  market  unless 
our  economy  is  to  face  a  terrific  contraction  in  a  shatter- 
ing postwar  depression.  We  in  America  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that,  once  this  war  has  ended,  we  again 
will  be  die  greatest  producers  in  the  world  and  will  want 
world  markets  for  our  grain,  our  cotton,  our  tobacco  and 
other  agricultural  staples,  as  well  as  our  steel,  our  automo- 
biles and  the  thousands  of  products  of  our  mills  and  fac- 
tories. 

The  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  war-stricken  nations  is 
the  necessary  first  step  toward  a  balanced  economy  in 
which  a  high  level  of  consumption  will  prevent  the  piling 
up  of  those  great  stocks  of  surplus  goods  which  would 
otherwise  be  quickly  accumulated  after  this  war  in  all  the 
primary  producing  countries.  Relief  and  rehabilitation  is 
but  the  opening  phase  of  the  postwar  era.  The  long-range 
reconstruction  which  follows  this  phase  must  be  conducted 


on  the  basis  of  world  trade.  By  emergency  relief  and  I 
habitation  measures  now  we  can  make  it  possible  for  •  I 
liberated  peoples  of  Europe  and  Asia  to 'become  in  si 
ceeding  years  the  customers  and  consumers  of  our  goo  j, 
Thus  by  restoring  the  basic  economic  equilibrium  of  th  : 
peoples  we  can  hope  to  create  demand  which  will  prov  : 
jobs  for  the  millions  of  fighting  men  who  will  be  strea  !• 
ing  home  from  our  victorious  armies  to  take  jobs  in  an  I 
dustry  converting  back  to  production  for  peace. 

Investment  for  a  New  World 

THE  COSTS  OF  SUCH  A  PROGRAM  WILL  BE  GREAT,  EVEN  THOU 
they  will  be  diminutive  when  projected  against  the  tc 
costs  of  this  war  or  the  total  costs  of  another  depressi. 
The  outlays  will  represent  an  investment  for  a  new  wo 
in  which  productive  facilities  will  have  an  opportunity 
operate  to  make  possible  prosperous  conditions  at  ho 
and  to  diminish  suffering  and  want  abroad.    This  v 
right  now  is  costing  the  American  taxpayer  about  a  1| 
lion  dollars  every  three  days.    The  cost  in  life  and  spirit 
values  is  incalculable.    The  knowledge  that  America  a  | 
other  United  Nations  are  prepared  to  extend  relief  a 
rehabilitation  to  the  victims  of  war  and  to  sustain  ;, 
spirit  of   resistance  among   the  downtrodden   people  I 
Europe  and  Asia  when  the  hour  of  freedom  strikes,  v 
help  to  transform  those  people  into  a  cohesive  group,  re£/ 
and  willing  to  cooperate  in  the  battle  of  liberation.  Shoi 
America's  readiness  to  bring  relief  to  the  weary  peop 
of  Europe  and  Asia  shorten  the  war  by  but  a  week  or  tv 
the  United  States  will  have  saved  far  more  on  war  cc 
than  the  total  outlays  which  can  be  anticipated  in  the  fi 
of  relief  and  rehabilitation. 

The  deepest  aspiration  of  the  peoples  of  Europe  a 
Asia  will  be  for  an  opportunity  to  rebuild  their  own  li 
toward  a  system  of  stability  and  order.    Unless  they 
helped  in  the  initial  stages  to  help  themselves,  this  opp 
tunity  for  sound  reconstruction  may  be  lost.    It  would 
folly  for  this  country  and  the  United  Nations  to  pour  < 
their  total  substance  in  a  complete  effort  for  victory  a 
hesitate  to  expend  the  final  dollars  which  would  make  p 
sible  the  realization  of  the  objectives  for  which  they  fou 
— the  establishment  of  a  stable  world  economy  and 
peace  that  will  endure. 

The  cry  of  nations  and  their  peoples  for  assistance 
the  first  hours  of  liberation  will  present  democracy 
a  supreme  test.    The  fate  of  all  United  Nations'  attem 
to  insure  banishment  of  global  wars  may  well  be  < 
termined  by  the  success  of  the  first  joint  action  in  rel 
and  rehabilitation  administration.    This  work  of  bindi 
up  the  wounds  of  those  who  suffer,  of  preventing  and  h; 
ing  death   by  starvation,  exposure,  disease  and  negk 
transcends  the  realm  of  political  allegiances  and  can  g. 
full  expression  to  the  highest  principles  and  instincts 
all  peoples.     If  the  nations  of  the  world  should  fail 
work   in  mutual   cooperation  for  these  high  principl 
what  hope  could  we  hold  for  political  cooperation  to  b; 
ish  war?    If  it  is  true  that  nations  learn  to  work  togeti' 
by  actually  working  together,  then  the  joint  effort  of  t1 
United  Nations  to  help  the  liberated  peoples  of  the  wor( 
may  well  provide  the  experience  which  will  make  possil  i 
the  more  gigantic  enterprises  to  come. 

It  has  been  given  to  us,  twice  within  the  span  of  a  li  J 
time,  to  attempt  to  devise  a  peace  in  which  all  men  CM 
live  in  freedom  from  fear  and  want.  We  failed  last  tints 
We  dare  not  fail  again. 
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DEEP    EMBERS    AND    SURFACE    EXPLOSIONS:     TWO     ARTICLES 

Los  Angeles  and  Its  Mexicans 
Detroit  and  Its  Negroes 


Behind  the  Zoot  Suit  Riots 


by  RUTH  D.   TUCK 

In  some  sections  of  the  country,  undisciplined  wartime  emotions  found 
shocking  outlets  in  the  warm  days  of  June.  As  this  Californian  points  out, 
the  disturbances  in  Los  Angeles  indicate  that  it  is  time  to  put  the 
Good  Neighbor  Policy  into  practice  at  home  as  well  as  below  the  border. 


v\L  PUBLICITY,  GOOD  AND  BAD,  HAS  PRETTY  WELL  OUT- 

ISd  the  events  of  the  recent  "zoot  suit"  riots  in  Los  An- 
gles. Beginning  with  sporadic  clashes  between  service - 
nd  youth  in  the  Mexican  districts  around  the  first 
it  June,  mob  spirit  boiled  up  increasingly  through  the 
.lights  of  June  4,  5,  and  6,  reaching  a  climax  of  full- 
Mged  riot  conditions  on  the  night  of  June  7.  A  thou- 
>ond  uniformed  men  and  civilians  milled  through  the 
Main  Street  district  of  Los  Angeles,  attacking  and  beat- 
v  youth  who  appeared  to  be  of  Mexican  extraction. 
The  wearing  of  a  zoot  suit  seems  to  have  been  entirely 
Incidental;  pictures  of  police  line-ups  show  less  than  half 
it  the  Mexican  boys  so  attired. 

The  Los  Angeles  police  confined  their  restraining  ef- 
iorts  to  arresting  the  victims  for  "vagrancy."  The  mili- 
ary  authorities  did  not  declare  any  portion  of  the  city 
'>ut  of  bounds  until  after  the  four  worst  days.  Mayor 
'lowron  nervously  talked  about  "two-fisted  action."  Most 
>f  the  city  newspapers  outdid  themselves  with  inflamma- 
ory  references  to  the  "navy  task  force  of  29  taxicabs"  and 
he  "navy's  punitive  expedition."  The  Mexican  Consul- 
.te  advised  all  persons  of  Mexican  origin  or  descent  to 
tay  in  their  homes  after  sundown  for  their  own  safety. 
Fhe  reputed  attacks  by  Mexican  youths  on  sailors  and 
heir  female  companions,  which  were  supposed  to  have 
ouched  off  the  riots,  remained  shrouded  in  obscurity; 
nd  as  in  the  case  with  most  provocative  incidents,  re- 
lated investigations  have  merely  deepened  the  obscurity. 
Meanwhile,  there  were  international  repercussions. 
Vires  began  sizzling  between  the  Mexican  Consulate  and 
he  State  Department,  back  to  Mayor  Bowron  and  the 
MS  Angeles  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-American 
\ffairs.  The  mayor  told  the  State  Department  that  there 
ould  not  be  any  racial  issue  involved,  as  98  percent  of 
he  youths  had  been  born  in  Los  Angeles.  The  repre- 
entative  of  the  coordinator's  office  thought  so  too.  Axis 
mclists  preferred  to  think  differently,  however,  and 
)WI's  monitoring  service  picked  up  their  eager  exploita- 
lon  of  the  fact  that  the  riot  victims  were  dark-skinned. 
•V'ith  the  exception  of  a  few  Negroes,  almost  all  were 
•iexican. 


As  the  navy  moved  to  put  the  whole  city  out  of  bounds 
and  the  army  promised  adequate  punishment  by  a  mili- 
tary court  for  soldiers  found  street  fighting,  things  quieted. 
The  governor  appointed  Attorney  General  Robert  Kenny 
to  head  an  investigating  committee,  which  proved  to  be 
the  first  of  a  spate  of  such  committees,  official  and  semi- 
official. Some  sound  recommendations  for  improving 
social  conditions  among  the  Los  Angeles  Mexicans  have 
been  made.  Some  committees  have  tried  to  relieve  the 
city  of  responsibility  by  attempting  to  prove  that  the  dis- 
turbances were  Axis  or  communist  fomented.  Mean- 
while, the  Mexican  quarters  are  uneasily  still,  and  what 
their  many  sons  in  the  armed  services  think  has  not  been 
revealed. 

Juvenile  Delinquency  in  Los  Angeles 

FOR  YEARS  Los  ANGELES  HAS  HAD  EXACTLY  THE  SORT  OF  ji> 
venile  gang  problems  which  may  be  expected  by  any  city 
which  permits  slum  districts  to  exist  together  with  limited 
facilities  for  recreation  and  unintelligent  law  enforce- 
ment. The  tendency  of  adolescents  to  form  cohesive,  ex- 
clusive groups  is  not  altered  by  the  fact  that  there  are  few 
normal  outlets  for  the  activities  of  such  spontaneous  or- 
ganizations. Repressive  measures  may  worsen  the  type 
of  activity  very  rapidly,  as  gang  leaders  become  heroes 
and  martyrs  in  the  eyes  of  their  associates.  The  gangs  of 
young  Mexicans  were  not  considered  much  of  a  problem 
in  past  years.  They  were  characterized  as  docile,  or  shift- 
less, or  cowardly,  according  to  the  point  of  view  of  the 
organization  with  which  they  came  in  contact.  The 
neighborhood  of  the  really  "hard  guys"  used  to  be  Echo 
Park,  a  non-Mexican  district,  but  the  establishment  of  a 
large  recreation  center  and  the  use  of  trained  juvenile  of- 
ficers have  cut  the  delinquency  rate  there  appreciably. 

The  Los  Angeles  Probation  Office's  report  for  1942 
noted  a  juvenile  delinquency  rate  of  1.6  percent  for  the 
city's  population  of  2,500,000,  a  rate  of  3  percent  for  the 
Mexican  population  of  219,000.  As  is  generally  known, 
figures  on  delinquency,  particularly  when  they  concern 
ethnic  groups,  arc  tricky.  A  disproportionately  high  per- 
centage may  mask  such  factors  as  economic  and  political 
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impotency,  discriminatory  law  enforcement,  or  a  high 
ethnic  visibility.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connec- 
tion that  while  the  rate  of  delinquency  for  all  juveniles 
in  Los  Angeles  has  increased  since  the  war,  the  increase 
for  the  Mexican  group  has  been  less  than  that  for  the 
city  as  a  whole  and  less  than  that  of  any  other  statistically 
segregated  group. 

However,  the  problem  of  delinquency  in  the  Mexican 
quarters  presents  some  unique  facets.  It  is  to  an  extent 
the  problem  of 'second  generation  Americans,  but  it  dif- 
fers in  some  important  respects  from  the  second  gener- 
ation problem  presented  in  the  past  by  European  immi- 
grants. The  Mexican,  the  latest  arrival,  has  been  slow  in 
achieving  economic  and  social  status.  This  might  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  period  of  expansion  was  closing  when 
he  came.  It  is  also  due  in  no  small  part  to  the  fact  that 
the  predominantly  Indian  blood  of  the  Mexican  makes 
him  easy  to  segregate  and  discriminate  against.  Then, 
too,  the  Mexican  arrived  leaderless  and  has  stayed  lead- 
erless.  The  patron  system,  established  in  labor  gangs 
crossing  the  border,  remained  a  basic  organization  in 
Mexican  colonies;  the  prominent  Mexican  is  too  often 
the  exploiter  of  his  own  people. 

In  spite  of  the  strong  family  feeling  among  Mexicans. 
the  cleavage  between  generations  is  sharp.  The  older 
Mexican  has  always  thrown  the  burden  of  facing  the 
Anglo-American  world  on  his  children.  It  is  the  teen- 
age child  who  interprets  for  bill  collectors,  landlords,  em- 


ployers,  relief    agencies  —  and    the   police.     Some    :>cl  (| 
teachers  and  social  workers  have  been  guilty  of  fostei 
the  attitude  in  the  Mexican  child  that  his  parents 
"dumb."     Conversely,  the  youth  has  been  a  tragic  | 
zle  to  his  parents;   their  background  of  a  rural,  se< 
feudal   culture   leaves   them   incapable   of  guiding   t. 


children  in  urban  life.     A  Mexican  father  recently 
to  me:  "I  tell  him  every  night,  no  te  vayas,  no  te  va 
juera  de  la  casa.   [Don't,  don't  go  outside  the   hou 
But  he  goes."    There  is  nothing  in  the  ca.<a  to  hold  1- 

The  Impact  of  the  War 

PAUL  S.  TAYLOR,  WRITING  OF  THE  MEXICANS  NORTH  OF 
Rio  Grande  in  Survey  Graphic,  May  1931,  observed:  " 
the  most  part,  [they]  keep  to  themselves  because  of  os 
cism,   instead  of  hurling  themselves  in  defiance  of 
That  could  be  said  to  be  true  up  to  the  start  of  the  \ 
The  impact  of  war  on  Mexican  youth  was  terrific. 
seemed  to  promise  them  the  outlet  they  needed.    Patt 
ism  and  military  action  had  a  strong  appeal;  enlistmi 
in  the  Mexican  districts  swelled.    A  fever  of  exciterr 
ran  among  the  younger  boys;  they  played  at  war  ami 
the  gangs.    If,  at  that  point,  the  gang  organizations  co 
have  been  taken  in  hand  and  their  energies  turned 
work  like  that  of  the  voluntary  youth  groups  in  Engk 
the  zoot  suit  headlines  might  never  have  been  writ 
Mm  these  energies  were  not  put  to  good   use,  and 
much  publicized  Good  Neighbor  Policy  below  the 
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At    a    spontaneous    meeting,    young    Mexicans    make    constructive  plans  for  the  future  after  the  arrest  of  one  of  their  group 
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made  Mexican  youth  bil- 
\f  aware  of  ostracism  hen-. 
y  United  States  Employ 
it  Service  office  in  Califor- 
coulil  testify  that  the  place- 
nt  <il  even  well  qualified 
xic.ni  youth  necessitated  a 
•le  with  prejudiced  cm- 
ftn.  A  survey  made  by 

(10  iii  November  1942 
wed  only  i.lXX')  ot  Los  An- 
•s'  more  than  200,000  Mex- 
is  working  in  basic  indus- 

(ean  while,  the  more  sensa- 
tal   Los    Angeles   press   did 

aid  the  situation  by  featur- 

all  Mexican  juvenile  cases 
part  ot  a  Mexican  crime 
jc.  It  had  a  field  day  in 
gust  1942  over  the  "Sleepy 
pon  Murder."  Members 
Icxican  gang  attacked 
ACTS  of  another  at  a  party. 
Viexican  was  killed,  and  22 
s  were  arrested  on  charges 
jonspiracy  to  commit  mur- 
.  A  member  of  the  sher- 

office  gave   the   worst  as- 

:s    of    the    gang    problem 

e  circulation  with  a  "true 

•ory  in  the  December 

a    magazine    called 

sation.  About  this  time  the 

11  /not  suiter  began  to  be 
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In    whites,   Negroes,  Fili- 
«,  and  other  youth  of  certain  economic  and  social 
is.    The  wearing  of  exaggerated  clothing  as  a  means 
chieving  distinction  and  recognition  denied  in  other 
s  is  a   well   recognized  phenomenon.     "High   rise" 
sers  and  bell  bottoms  were  worn  by  the  same  groups 
w  years  ago,  but  no  mention  was  made  of  a  high  rise 
ic  wave.    Until  June  13,  1943,  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
for  many  months  run  a  comic  strip  which  glorified 
wearer  of  a  zoot  suit  as  a  sort  of  Superman.    It  is 
:  likely  that  the  press  selected  the  use  of  the  term 
suiter,  applied  to  Mexicans,  as  a  means  of  evading 
Ps  request  that  it  drop  the  term  Mexican  in  report- 
arrests. 

ic  Sleepy  Lagoon  incident  produced  the  usual  rash 
itions  and  committees.  At  this  point  two  lines 
ommunity  thinking  began  to  be  apparent.  Most  of 
press  and  police  had  shown  that  they  stood  for 
1  repression,  with  little  consideration  or  underlying 
es  or  interest  in  long  time  treatment.  This  view  \\MS 
wrted  by  a  large  section  of  the  community.  The 
zing  statement  of  another  member  of  the  sheriff's 
e  before  the  county  grand  jury  in  October  1942  that 


Mexicans  were  biologically  predisposed  toward  criminal 
behavior — because  the  Aztecs  had  once  practiced  human 
sacrifice — was  quoted  and  requoted.  The  police  and 
sheriff's  office  cars  continued  nightly  prowls  in  the  Mexi- 
can quarters,  making  arrests  running  as  high  as  300  a 
night  on  charges  of  vagrancy  or  unlawful  assembly.  The 
youths  thus  arrested  were  picked  up  in  groups  of  three 
to  ten,  as  a  rule,  and  sometimes  on  the  sidewalks  before 
their  own  homes.  A  young  Mexican-American,  president 
of  the  boys'  athletic  club  at  Clelland  House,  was  arrested 
and  beaten  while  talking  to  friends  in  a  car  near  the 
settlement  house.  Axis  short-wave  went  right  along  with 
this  excellent  copy,  never  missing  a  trick. 

Perhaps  the  kindest  comment  which  can  be  made  about 
this  approach  is  that  it  is  unthinking,  that  it  represents  a 
behavior  pattern  of  dramatic  violence  which  is  one  of  our 
least  desirable  heritages.  California  is  rather  close  to  the 
pioneer  period  in  time  and  thought.  Anomalously,  Cali- 
fornia is  tremendously  proud  of  its  Spanish  and  Mexican 
heritage.  As  the  Los  Angeles  Times  points  out  in  a  re- 
cent editorial,  California  is  proud  of  its  old  missions,  its 
Californians  of  Mexican  descent,  its  picturesque  Olvera 
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Street.  The  Times  also  says: 
"We  enjoy  fraternizing  with 
them  [the  Mexicans].  We  have 
been  solicitous  for  their  welfare 
in  times  of  depression."  This 
is  an  interesting  comment  in 
view  of  the  numbers  of  Mexi- 
cans who  were  more  or  less 
forcibly  repatriated  during  the 
depression,  and  the  signs  Se 
sirve  solamente  a  raza  blanca 
[White  race  only  served]  which 
have  dotted  sections  of  Los  An- 
geles. And  although  there  are 
many  Mexicans  not  living  in 
slums,  no  high  degree  of  accom- 
modation is  indicated  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Coordinating  Council's 
study  in  December  1941  which 
reported:  "It  may  be  safely  said 
that  the  median  Mexican  family 
income  does  not  exceed  $790  a 
year,  or  about  $520  less  than  the 
minimum  required  for  decent 
food  and  housing  for  the  aver- 
age family  of  five  persons." 

Some  Advance  Was  Made 

WHILE  THE  PRESS  AND  POLICE  CONTINUED  THEIR  COURSE  OF 
action,  other  groups  were  formulating,  in  a  quiet,  unpub- 
licized  fashion,  programs  for  dealing  with  the  problem  so- 
berly. Taking  the  stand  that  their  work  was  similar  to 
that  of  a  physician,  who  diagnoses  before  he  prescribes 
and  who  tries  to  get  at  fundamental  causes,  they  repre- 
sented professional  social  workers,  church  and  labor  lead- 
ers, some  civic  and  county  authorities,  progressive  attor- 
neys, members  of  the  Mexican  and  Negro  communities. 
In  November  1942,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  Los 
Angeles  board  of  supervisors  requesting  specific  remedial 
action,  which,  if  promptly  and  honestly  followed  through, 
might  have  obviated  the  events  seven  months  later.  The 
petition  did  more  than  emphasize  need  for  the  ameliora- 


Another  Mexican  "home"  in  Los  Angeles 


A  proper  chance  for  young  children — a  home  in  decent  surroundings 


tion  of  slum  conditions  and  other  customary  concon 
of  delinquency.     It  stressed  the  immediate  stoppag 
discriminatory  law  enforcement  and  forms  of  ethnic  : 
gation.     It  recommended  establishing  channels  thr 
which  Mexican  youth  could  express  its  desire  to 
pate  in  the  war  effort,  and  publicity  as  to  the 
value  of  that  contribution. 

Under  the  aegis  of  the  Probation  Office,  a  coordii 
council  for  Latin-American  youth  was  organized; 
by  Manuel  Ruiz,  Jr.,  a  young  attorney,  it  included 
Latin  and   Anglo-Americans.     Its  achievement   to 
and  a  very  considerable  one,  has  been  the  opening 
training  and  placement  to  Mexican  youth.  A  trade 
has  been  started  on  the  East  Side,  as  well  as  a  brand 
fice  of  the  Minorities  Division  of  the  War  Manpi 
Commission.    Careful  work  has  been  done  i 
dividual  placements  and   with  employers, 
other  citizens'  committee,  including  some 
wood  names  such  as  Orson  Welles,  was 
to  obtain  funds  and  legal  aid  for  the  22  boys 
der  indictment  in  the  Sleepy  Lagoon  case.    . 
sure  was  brought  to  open  an  office  of  the  C 
dinator  of   Inter-American   Affairs   in   Los 
geles;  to  date  the  role  of  its  representative; 
pointed  some  time  ago,  has  been  rather  pas 
Some  advance  was  made  in  combating  fe( 
against  Mexicans  in  housing  projects,  in  imr. 
ing    sanitation   and    recreation    in    the    Me> 
quarters,    in    obtaining    bilingual    personnel 
civic,  county,  and  federal  agencies  dealing 
Mexicans.     But  this  advance  came  slowly 
there  was  nothing  about   it   designed   to  m 
dramatic  newspaper  copy. 

Efforts  at  Quick  Solutions 

IN  SPITE  OF  ALL  THAT  COULD  BE  DONE,  TENSIONS 

creased  greatly  in  the  Mexican  colonies.    So 
times  it  seemed  almost  (Continued  on  page- 
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"he  Detroit  Riots — and  After 


by  WILLIAM  J.  NORTON 

How  deeply  troubled  human  tides  lashed  at  the  very  doorstep  of  the  social 
executive  now  heading  the  Mayor's  Inter-Racial  Committee.  Here  he 
shares  with  other  communities  the  quintessence  of  his  experience. 


MANY     YEARS    MY    OFFICE    HAS    BEEN    IN    THE    HEART   OF 

n  district  of  Detroit,  half  a  block  from  Hastings 
ic  "Main  Street"  of  the  area.    Early  in  the  morn- 
of  June  21,  word  came  to  me  at  home  that  a  race  riot 
been  raging  all  night,  that  Hastings  and  all  adjoining 
ere  bedlams  of  tumultuous  disorder,  and  that  any 
te  person  entering  the  district  was  in  peril.    Neverthe- 
,  I  h.id  to  go.    Not  all  of  my  associates  might  learn  of 
riot:  many  were  women,  and  some  would  come  to  the 
iding.    That  is  how  I  happened  to  get  an  eyeful  of  the 
:k  man's  share  of  the  turbulent  events  of  that  for- 
ty in  Detroit. 

Mer  on  we  gathered  our  white  workers  together, 
:uated  the  building,  left  its  protection  to  a  trusted  and 
il  Negro  associate,  and  beat  a  retreat.  Then,  for  a 
:le,  I  prowled  up  and  down  Woodward  Avenue,  the 
n  north  and  south  thoroughfare  of  the  city,  where  it 
ides  Negro  and  white  districts — and  watched  the  white 
i*s  share  in  the  same  disgraceful  events, 
uch  an  observer  might  spin  a  firsthand  yarn  of  how 
se  white  and  black  mobs  behaved — and  individuals 
Dng  them — that  could  be  a  momentary  substitute  for 
standard  murder  story.  There  would  be  more  of  vio- 
:e  and  gore  in  it.  Parts  taken  by  black  men  were  re- 
:ing;  parts  taken  by  white  men  were  equally  hideous. 
what's  the  use?  Race  riots  unhappily  are  no  novelties, 
roit  is  not  alone  in  reverting  to  wolfish  behavior. 

FOR    A    GENERATION    PAST,    DETROIT    IS    TODAY    A    BLAST 

lace  heating  the  hardened  substances  of  an  old  civiliza- 
i  until   they   fall  apart.  The  components  fuse  again 
new  substances  that  in  turn  are  being  machined  and 
ded   into   the   new  and    slightly   different    model    of 
icy  now  shaping  on  the  assembly  lines  of  America. 
Hundred  of  other  cities,  towns  and  hamlets.    The 
iTerence  is  that  Detroit  is  a  large  furnace — heats 
Lker,  cools  faster,  and  does  both  with  more  gusto, 
lany   race   riots   have   occurred   recently   in   America. 
Ihtly  different  patterns  are  woven  of  the  same  warp 
(•rcjiidice  and  hatred,  the  same  struggle  of  an  American 
cr  caste  to  overcome  its  obstacles  and  rise  to  man's 
te.    Men  running  amuck  in  Beaumont,  Tex.,  Detroit, 
Angeles,  or  elsewhere,  act  about  alike.    They  club, 
,  stab,  shoot,  loot,  and  set  fire  wherever  and  whenever 
crust  of  civilized  decency  is  loosed  from  the  primitive 
gc  that  always  lurks  in  homo  sapiens.    The  gruesome 
ils  of  any  single  riot  are  not  important.    The  causes 
and  so  are  attempts  to  prevent  recurrence, 
wo  things  about  the  clash  in  Detroit  are  significant. 
is  that  it  was  not  deliberately  planned  by  either  white 
slack  groups,  was  without  prior  organization.  The 
:r  that  keen  observers  had  forecast  it  for  two  months. 
£cause  spontaneous  combustion  is  mysterious,  weird 
«  have  been  widely  circulated  that  the  Detroit  riot 


was  Nazi  inspired,  that  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  was  at  the  root 
of  it.  The  FBI,  the  attorney  general  of  Michigan,  the 
prosecuting  attorney  of  Wayne  County,  and  other  investi- 
gating officials  unanimously  repudiate  these  rumors.  They 
have  found  no  evidence  to  substantiate  them.  I  accept 
their  findings.  Nor  is  there  a  shred  of  evidence  to  impli- 
cate the  responsible  Negro  leadership  here. 

What  then  is  the  explanation  for  the  peculiar  phenome- 
non of  this  spontaneous  riot  on  a  grand  scale,  without  any 
raping  incident  to  start  it  off,  without  any  foreign  or  do- 
mestic organization  to  promote  it,  yet  a  riot  expected  and 
predicted  by  journalists,  public  officials,  social  workers? 

TllE    EXPLANATION    SEEMS    TO    BE    FAIRLY    SIMPLE.    I    AM    IN- 

formcd  that  exactly  the  same  combustibles  are  lying 
around  in  many  towns,  heating  automatically  and  steadily 
to  that  point  where  coals  may  kindle  and  flames  may 
possibly  break  out.  The  essence  of  these  combustibles  is 
to  be  found  in  old  attitudes  charged  with  emotion  and  im- 
pinging upon  a  set  of  new  circumstances.  Let  us  begin 
with  historic  approaches  among  the  whites.  Originally 
they  may  have  had  two,  a  southern  and  a  northern. 

The  southern  attitude  flowed  out  of  the  previous  master- 
slave  relationship  and  the  proximity  of  the  two  races.  The 
white  race  assumed  superiority  for  itself  and  inferiority  for  the 
black.  The  Negro  was  useful  to  have  about  so  long  as  he 
"kept  in  his  place." 

The  early  postbellum  northern  attitude  was  one  of  satisfac- 
tion over  abolition  and  a  general  sympathy  towards  the  re- 
cently freed  Negro's  reach  for  full  fledged  citizenship.  Even 
at  that  he  was  widely  regarded  as  an  inferior — not  long  out 
of  the  jungle,  just  out  of  slavery,  uneducated,  and — black. 

WlTH  THE  TURN  OF  THE  CENTURY  CAME  MASS  PRODUCTION  TO 

the  North,  industrial  areas  booming,  and  a  crying  de- 
mand for  new  laborers.  Industry  imported  large  numbers 
of  Negroes  from  the  South,  and  elbow  to  elbow  with  them 
the  distinction  between  northern  and  southern  attitudes 
tended  to  break  down.  "There  ain't  no  North  anymore," 
said  an  old  Negro  woman.  "Everything  now  is  South." 
Once  North,  Negroes  were  given  some  advantages  over 
their  previous  state,  but  in  the  main  they  were  segre- 
gated, provided  with  poor  living  quarters,  refused  social 
equality.  And  they  resented  it  deep  down  under  their 
smiling,  jovial  personalities. 

"You  look  hungry,"  I  said  to  an  old  and  respected  Negro 
friend  of  mine  whom  I  met  downtown  one  day  at  mid-after- 
noon. "Yes,"  he  said,  "I've  been  down  here  since  morning 
making  four  or  five  calls."  He  was  too  considerate  to  add  that 
he  could  not  go  into  any  restaurant  thereabouts  because  he 
was  black.  But  I  knew  it,  and  I  knew  also  that  if  I  took  him 
in  alone,  I  would  be  rocked  back  on  my  heels. 

"All  I  want,"  said  a  refined  Negro  matron  to  me  one  day 
during  a  discussion  of  the  housing  problem,  "is  a  good  house 
in  a  good  neighborhood  for  the  sake  of  my  children." 
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The  North  has  given  the  black  child  equal  educational 
opportunity,  which  is  always  a  dangerous  gift  from  a 
"superior"  race  to  one  that  is  "inferior."  No  one  is  ever 
educated  without  arousing  his  latent  aspirations. 

IN  THE  THIRTIES  CAME  DEPRESSION,   A   LARGER  PROPORTION  OF 

Negroes  on  relief  than  white,  a  political  uprising  of  the 
masses  both  white  and  black,  repudiation  of  old  leader- 
ships and  economic  habits,  the  choice  of  new  masses- 
minded  federal  and  state  administrations,  insistent  de- 
mands for  social  security,  the  beginnings  of  its  implemen- 
tation, and  the  organization  of  labor  in  mass  production 
industries  which  pulled  the  Negroes  in  with  the  whites. 
The  "superior"  ones  looked  askance  at  the  migrants  and 
wished  that  they  would  go  home.  But  voices  that  had 
been  crying  "equality"  to  deaf  ears  began  to  be  heard,  and 
an  inert  black  mass  started  to  marshal  itself  for  a  crusade. 

Then  war,  booming  industry,  more  Negroes  to  the 
North,  more  whites  from  the  South,  continuous  work, 
high  wages,  time  and  a  half  for  overtime — money  and 
plenty  of  it.  Stores  jammed;  Negroes  and  other  factory 
workers  invading  the  buying  sanctums  of  white-collared 
gentility.  '"Why  do  your  people  ride  in  more  expensive 
motor  cars  and  wear  such  beautiful  fur  coats?"  I  asked  a 
friend.  The  answer:  "They're  permitted  to  spend  thei& 
money  on  those  things  without  getting  into  arguments 
with  white  people." 

Now  the  Negro  was  wanted,  and  the  drive  for  total 
equality  went  into  second  gear.  The  old  retiring  polite- 
ness was  less  in  evidence  than  that  "cockiness"  and  "inso- 
lence" to  which  whites  ascribe  a  lot  of  the  irritation.  Bi- 
racial  fights  among  high  school  students  and  on  play- 
grounds increased;  tension  among  parents  mounted. 

FINALLY,  DEMOCRACY.  WE  WERE  FIGHTING  FOR  IT.  NEWS- 
papers  and  magazines  were  in  full  cry  for  it.  Orators 
gloried  in  it.  And,  yes,  the  radio  voice  advertising  Eskimo 
Soap  became  gloriously  sudsy  when  telling  the  world  that 
its  use  would  make  democracy  white  as  snow.  Mean- 
while young  Negro  men  were  drafted  as  well  as  white. 
Victory  and  income  taxes  drew  no  color  line.  Much  was 
said  about  freedom,  four  freedoms.  Liberation,  and  a 
denial  that  there  are  any  superior  people  were  in  the  air. 
The  drive  for  total  equality  slipped  into  third  speed, 
and  the  accelerator  went  down  and  down.  Calls,  not  for 
better  housing  but  for  bi-racial  housing;  not  for  an  equal 
chance  at  a  job  but  for  a  breakdown  of  all  segregation  of 
the  races  in  the  factories;  for  joint  use  of  swimming  pools 
previously  reserved  for  whites;  for  bi-racial  restaurants; 
for  the  elimination  of  segregation  everywhere. 

As  the  temperature  of  Negroes  went  up,  their  manners 
went  down;  voices  became  more  strident.  As  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  resisting  whites  went  up,  they  became  omi- 
nously silent  and  sullen  in  public,  unanimously  vocal  in 
undercover  derogatory  gossip.  Nor  could  elements  among 
them  claim  a  clean  slate  when  it  came  to  provocation. 

Old  attitudes  had  been  impinging  on  a  set  of  new  cir- 
cumstances. They  are  inflammable  attitudes,  and  if  rubbed 
hard  enough  they  burst  into  flame.  They  have  been 
rubbed  hard  enough  for  the  last  several  years.  That  is 
why  a  lot  of  us  in  Detroit  could  smell  smoke  and  expected 
a  race  riot.  That  is  what  people  in  other  towns  tell  me. 

Perhaps  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  and  Beaumont  will  be 
horrible  enough  examples  to  cause  other  cities  to  stop, 
look,  and  listen.  If  they  do,  it  will  be  because  able  Negro 
leaders  and  their  idealistic  white  friends,  of  whom  I  am 


one,  will  urge  piping  down  on  stentorian  drives  for 
equality.  It  will  take  only  a  little  more  inflammatory 
tory  and  writings  to  precipitate  riots  all  over  Amer 
and  another  in  my  beloved  town. 

Only  a  few  days  before  the  Detroit  debacle,  I  am 
an  out-of-town  speaker  ended  his  peroration  before  a  '. 
Negro  gathering  with,  "If  this  is  the  revolution,  the 
it  come!"  What  came  was  not  the  revolution  but  j 
sordid,  ugly  race  riot.  Inspired  by  a  receptive  audi 
the  speaker  had  reverted  to  ham  acting,  imitating  Pa 
Henry's  immortal  speech.  Henry,  Sam  Adams  and  < 
impassioned  rebels  precipitated  some  riots  which  be 
insurrections — which  only  by  grace  of  God  and  a  b 
ocean  ended  as  a  glorious  revolution.  Neither  Negrc 
white  champions  will  win  any  glorious  revolution  by 
tating  Patrick  Henry.  Rather  they  will  precipitate  a  t 
of  tawdry  street  brawls  that  will  set  our  quest  for  eqt 
for  the  Negro  back  fifty  years.  The  mathematics  of  r 
lation  figures  is  convincing  enough  evidence  of  that. 

UNHAPPILY,  I  AM  DRIVEN  TO  THE  CONVICTION  THAT  A  i 
majority  of  whites  are  not  yet  ready  to  yield  total  eqi  | 
to  Negroes.    That  conviction  comes  out  of  a  multitu<  I 
conversations  with  poor  and  rich,  educated  and  ur  | 
cated,  saints  and  sinners.    White  men  of  course  d 
give  total  equality  yet  to  one  another,  even  in  Am 
The  struggle  for  it  is  generations  old,  and  it  will  g 
for  a  long,  long  time. 

It  is  true  that  churchmen,  intellectuals,  social  wo 
and-  4abor  leaders  have  taken  forward  stands.  But 
their  followers  go  along  with  them?  I  have  recollec 
of  white  men  silently  or  angrily  deserting  church  e< 
as  Negroes  moved  in.  I  have  witnessed  the  strugg 
white  home  owners  to  keep  out  Negroes  and  the 
complete  evacuation  of  neighborhoods  penetrated  b 
blacks.  I  know  of  unauthorized  strikes  this  last  year 
revolved  on  race  issues.  I  have  a  burning  memory  o 
white  mob  on  a  certain  sector  of  Woodward  Avenue 
of  a  large  fragment  made  up  not  of  youngsters  b 
men  right  out  of  factories  wearing  their  identific 
badges  pinned  to  their  shirts. 

Splendid  gains  have  been  made  for  and  by  Ne 
these  last  few  years.  Perfervid  tactics  did  not  win,  t. 
which  are  now  generating  so  much  bad  feeling  that 
threaten  some  of  these  gains  despite  all  that  cool-he 
men  on  either  side  of  the  color  line  may  do. 

The  immediate  job  ahead  is  to  reconstitute  gooc 
between  the  races.    Negro  and  white  leaders  must 
cate  themselves  to  that  for  a  time.    Church,  labor, 
work,  government  agencies,  education  can  and  shoulc 
ticipate  in  an  intelligently  conceived  and  efficiently 
ducted  campaign  to  that  end. 

And  it  is  up  to  the  whites,  because  theirs  is  the  g 
sin,  to  demonstrate  that  they  mean  business  by  se 
out  at  once  to  correct  the  most  glaring  injustices  that 
been  perpetrated  on  our  black  neighbors.    Let's  hol( 
to  the  good  gains  already  made  towards  equal  econ 
opportunity  and  enlarge  upon  them.    All  the  devia 
community   organization   must   be   marshaled   to   sc 
better  housing;  to  bear  down  on  problems  of  healt 
provide  adequate  and  excellent  recreational  facilities 
to  make  sure  that  education  is  open  to  all. 

The  Negro  quest  for  full  democratic  equality  si 
live  forever,  as  should  my  commitment  to  the  cause, 
we  should  pursue  this  in  different  and  saner  ways 
perative  just  now  is  a  rebuilding  of  good  will. 
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Visiting  in  the  home  of  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Big  Spring,  Tex. 


The  Army  Comes  to  Town 


by   KATHERINE  GLOVER 

Here  is  the  story  of  hospitality  and  ingenuity  in  small  places  you  may  never 
have  heard  of — American  communities  in  the  maneuver  areas  that  soldiers 
by  the  thousands  will  always  remember  as  "swell  towns." 


HIM      'lilt.    . \R.\n\    (UMINi,"    BKOKK    WITH    THE    SUD- 

lenness  ot  .1  Kansas  twister  over  the  .i50  souls  that  make 
ip  the  town  of  Bell  Buckle,  Tenn.  They  knew  that  a 
orps  of  the  Second  Army  was  in  that  corner  of  middle 
fennessec  on  maneuvers.  The  highways  had  roared  with 
he  trucks  moving  soldiers  from  "up  no'th."  with  the 
ound  dt  s.issy  jeeps  and  thunderous  tanks.  Word  came  ol 
he  r.ittlc  of  machine  guns  in  the  distant  hills  of  the  at- 
rs  and  defenders. 

It  w.is  remote,  however,  from  the  peaceful  life  of  Bell 
tuckle  until  news  broke  that  the  soldiers  would  be  drop- 
>ing  in  on  their  very  threshold  for  a  brief  rest.  How  many 
vould  there  be?  A  thousand?  Two  thousand?  Would 
lie  townsfolk  have  to  keep  to  their  houses?  Lock  their 
1  St.iy  off  the  streets' 

Tin  town  w.is  a-flutter,  but  from  Bell  Buckle's  mayor 

AUGUST     1945 


came  an  official  message.  Citizens  were  to  show  the  coun- 
try's defenders  what  Tennessee  hospitality  was  like.  A 
field  representative  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency  had 
been  through  the  maneuver  area  earlier  and  offered  sug- 
gestions for  meeting  the  emergency. 

A  citizens'  group  of  thirty  met  to  consider  the  situation 
and  decided  they  must  swiftly  prepare  a  soldiers'  lounge 
where  the  boys  could  rest,  read,  and  write  letters.  No 
suitable  place  was  in  readiness.  Part  of  the  city  hall  had 
long  been  unused  and  the  committee  confiscated  that  for 
the  emergency.  It  was  a  20  x  75  foot  building,  dark  and 
dirty,  with  broken  furniture,  littered  with  fallen  pl.istrr. 
Shelves  for  records  were  dust-covered  and  cobwebbcd. 

In  the  midst  of  the  citizens'  meeting  the  constable 
brought  in  a  prisoner  to  book.  The  committee  told  him 
t<>  st.md  by  with  his  prisoner  while  more  important  mat- 
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ters  were  attended  to.  In  the  hustle  that  followed  the 
prisoner  was  forgotten. 

Brooms  appeared  by  magic  from  the  nearby  stores  and 
ladies  of  the  city  took  over  in  an  attack  upon  dust  and  dirt 
that  had  lain  peacefully  undisturbed  for  years.  Spying 
the  prisoner  they  took  matters  in  their  own  hands,  sen- 
tencing him  to  immediate  hard  labor.  He  cheerfully  went 
to  work  with  a  mop  and  proved  one  of  the  top-notch 
cleaners. 

Darkened  windows  shone  again  and  let  in  the  daylight. 
Shelves  which  once  held  records  became  handy  racks  for 
reading  matter.  Magazines  and  stationery  appeared  as  by 
magic.  The  highschool  superintendent,  who  showed  up 
to  offer  his  services,  was  sent  home  to  don  overalls  and 
drive  a  truck  about  town  collecting  furniture. 

It  took  just  two  and  a  half  hours  to  convert  the  shabby, 
cobwebby  little  building  into  a  welcoming  clubroom,  and 
it  took  just  that  much  time  to  bring  the  war  from  the  re- 
moteness of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Solomons  to  the 
streets  of  the  little  Tennessee  town. 

Instead  of  citizens  staying  in  their  locked  houses,  every 
home  opened  its  doors  to  the  soldiers.  So  did  the  churches. 
Ladies  who  had  wielded  brooms  and  dustcloths  went 
home,  changed  their  clothes  and  reappeared  as  gracious 
hostesses. 

The  town  took  to  the  army  and  the  army — 3,000  strong 
— took  to  the  town.  Webb  School,  a  well  known  prep 
school  at  Bell  Buckle,  loaned  its  showers  for  baths,  its 
gymnasium  for  play.  Officers  and  enlisted  men  brought 
different  types  of  guns  and  explained  them  to  an  admiring 
crowd  of  school  boys.  At  the  high  school,  bona  fide 
sergeants  took  over  and  put  the  pupils  through  marching 
drills. 

In  short,  Bell  Buckle  surrendered  unconditionally.  The 
first  "invasion"  was  to  its  citizens  what  maneuvers  were 
to  the  men  in  training — a  rehearsal.  With  each  fresh 
maneuvers  soldiers  return  to  Bell  Buckle  and  the  town  is 
set  to  receive  them.  The  boys  who  come  are  different  but 
the  friendliness  the  little  town  extends  is  the  same. 


Soldiers'  lounge  in  an  armory  in  Murfreesboro,  Term.   A  place  to  write  letters  home 


"Zwolle  Is  a  Swell  Town" 

"I'LL    NEVER     FORGET     ZwOLLE,     LOUISIANA."     THE     SOLDI' 

speaking  was  one  of  15,000  who  took  that  place  by  ston 
while  the  Third  Army  was  on  maneuvers  near  it 
Louisiana-Texas  border. 

"I'd  been  wading  through  swamps,  crawling  throuj 
high  grass.  Covered  with  dirt  and  dust  and  chiggers.  TV 
weeks  without  a  chance  for  a  bath.  A  bunch  of  us  strut 
Zwolle  about  five  in  the  afternoon,  on  leave. 

"We  didn't  know  anything  about  the  town  but  when  v 
saw  a  sign  pointing  the  way  to  'showers'  it  was  the 
comest  sight  that  ever  met  my  eye.    Those  people 
Zwolle  figured  that  showers   would  be  about  the 
thing  soldiers  would  want  and  they  had  rigged  up  besii 
the  creek  the  neatest  thing  in  showers  you  ever  saw." 

An  oil  company  in  the  town  had  furnished  a  leng 
of  two-inch  pipe  which  was  strapped  up  back  of  an  ir 
provised  wooden  screen,  the  pipe  leading  down  to  tl 
creek.  The  mayor,  who  runs  a  gas  station,  furnished  tl 
gasoline  for  the  engine  that  pumped  water  from  tl 
creek.  He  also  got  the  city  to  string  up  lights  so  the  shoi 
ers  could  operate  by  night  as  well  as  day.  Spray  nozzl 
could  not  be  had  but  notches  cut  with  a  hack  saw  in  tl 
under  side  of  the  pipe  made  a  good  substitute.  Slats  la 
on  the  ground  kept  feet  from  getting  muddy. 

No  old  "swimmin"  hole"  ever  echoed  more  shouts  <  | 
sheer   joy   than   did    those   makeshift   showers   beside 
Louisiana  creek.  Fifteen  thousand  men  enjoyed  the  luxi 
of  showers  in  the  week  that  soldiers  streamed  in  and 
of  Zwolle.  Report  has  it  that  the  creek  ran  dry.  Late  cor 
ers  had  to  wait  till  it  rained  before  they  could  take  she 
ers.  "But,"  as  the  soldier  who  told  the  story  said,  "may 
that  wasn't  long;  seems  like  it  rains  every  other  day 
Louisiana.    No  sir,  I'll  never  forget  Zwolle — it  sure 
swell  town." 

Communities  Mobilize 

THE    IMPACT    OF    SOLDIERS    UPON    TOWNS    AND   TOWNS    UP 

soldiers  is  writing  new  pages  of  local  history.  Maneuv 

are  realistic  dress  rehearsals  : 
war.  They  are  usually  stage 
in  sparsely  settled  areas  f<t 
secrecy,  terrain,  and  a  lot  < 
other  reasons.  So  it  is  that 
places  within  maneuver  ar 
are  mostly  little,  off-the-maii 
road  towns.  Often  when 
soldiers  pour  into  them  the 
more  than  double  the  popul; 
tion.  Facilities  and  services  ma 
be  swamped  by  the  demand 
There  is  the  primary  necessit 
of  water.  In  Farmerville,  La 
when  two  cavalry  units  er 
camped  in  the  town,  wit 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  me 
and  12,000  horses,  it  took  40 
000  gallons  to  water  men  an> 
horses.  The  townspeople  kno\ 
because  they  metered  it. 

Preparation  for  the  comin; 
of  the  soldiers  to  towns  ii 
maneuver  areas  usually  starti 
with  the  governor  of  the  state' 
He  calls  a  meeting  of  official 
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A  Louisiana  town  sets 


the  counties  that  will  be  af- 
ted  by  the  "invading  army." 
lese  officials,  armed  with  in- 
tn.ition  on  what  the  army 
Ijr  need,  return  to  their  com- 
initics  and  call  meetings  in 
Ji  of  the  counties  within  the 
uieuvcr  area.  Mayors  of 

nd  other  local  officials 
:n  make  plans  for  organiza- 
n.  The  main  ingredients  in 
:  towns  which  boys  of  the 

11  always  remember  as 
irell  towns"  arc  the  ingenuity 
d  the  friendliness  of  the 
ople,  but  even  good  will  and 
jenuity  take  a  bit  of  organi/- 

At  the  request  of  the  army. 
Id  recreation  representatives 
the  Recreation  Division  of 
:  Federal  Security  Agency 
it  the  maneuver  areas  and 
Ip  officials  and  townsfolk  to 
•ve  for  the  emergency, 
ilially  a  maneuver  recreation 
nunittee  is  set  up  in  each 

.vn  likely  to  be  visited.  Towns  sometimes  get  ready  for 
invasion  that  never  comes  but  the  preparations  and 
mmunity  spirit  aroused  are  rarely  wasted. 
The  USO  works  closely  with  the  FSA  field  recreation 
iresentatives.  Mobile  units  may  be  set  up  to  provide 
:reaiion.  Sometimes  it  is  a  movie  unit  that  rolls  in  and 
.•es  a  full-run  show — main  feature,  newsreel  and 
nedy  cartoon — to  several  hundred  or  a  thousand  men 
awling  on  the  ground.  A  bookmobile,  a  library  on 
icels,  may  be  sent  with  reading  matter.  Mobile  units 

rry  playing  cards,  games,  and  sports  equipment, 
IHnb,  candy,  cigarettes,  and  prized  above  all,  paper 
IB  and  stationery.  It  is  no  military  secret  that  ours  is 

^hin'est  and  writin'est  army  ever  known.  In  one 
jnote  center  in  the  brief  time  while  soldiers  were  on 
'neuvers  they  used  two  quarts  of  ink,  three  gross  of 
iis  and  35.000  sheets  of  writing  paper. 

•spitality,  Northern  Michigan  Brand 

:rv    RISES    LIKE    YEAST   IN    PEOPLE    OF    THE   SMALLEST, 

•note  towns  when  the  emergency  is  on  their  door- 
|). 

is  midwinter  when  the  "Red  Army"  went  into 
Meuvcrs  on  the  northern  peninsula  of  Michigan.  Troop 

;nd  freight  cars  with  supplies  began  unloading  at 

inaw,  a  town  of  300  population — when  summer  visitors 

'U  it  to  maximum — with  two  general  stores,  one  tavern, 

t.it  ion,  a   fourteen-room  hotel,  and   the   railroad 

'here  was  no  place  for  the  men  to  go  out  of  the  bitter 

.  A  servicemen's  center  was  badly  needed,  and  at 
An  FSA  field  representative  arriving  on  the  scene 
ovcred  that  the  only  place  suitable  was  the  community 

belonging  to  the  Methodist  Church.  Affiliations  in 
law  are  divided  between  Methodist  and  Catholic. 

s  was  a  time  for  all-out  cooperation.  The  FSA  rep- 
"ntative  suggested  that  the  Methodist  ladies  invite  the 

lolic  to  team  up  with  them.   The  invitation  was  cx- 


Signal  Carpi 
up  an  outdoor  shower,  a  luxury  after  hot  days  spent  in  the  dust 

tended  and  accepted.  Sectarian  barriers  melted  under  the 
common  bond  of  service  to  the  soldiers. 

Within  two  days  the  center  was  equipped  and  opened. 
Husbands,  Methodist  and  Catholic  alike,  shoveled  out  the 
building  and  fired  up  the  stove  with  wood,  since  there 
was  no  coal.  The  army,  heartily  cooperating,  delivered  a 
fresh  supply  of  wood.  The  forest  ranger,  hearing  of  the 
doings,  donated  a  ton  of  coal.  Every  home  kitchen  turned 
out  cookies  and  cakes,  enough  to  feed  all  comers. 

The  first  Sunday  after  the  center  was  opened  the  place 
was  a  beehive  of  activity.  Army  chaplains  conducted  serv- 
ices in  the  evening,  followed  by  movies  and  refreshments. 

Kenton,  another  village  on  the  peninsula,  300  population 
(summer  count)  was  just  a  mile  from  the  "Red  Army" 
headquarters.  A  vacant  store  was  transformed  by  permis- 
sion of  the  owner  into  a  soldiers'  center.  By  the  time  the 
committee  of  three  women  of  the  village  had  cleaned  the 
place,  fired  the  pot-belly  stoves  and  had  water  boiling  for 
shaving  and  coffee,  the  soldiers  began  arriving.  They 
helped  shovel  snow  off  the  woodpile  and  a  path  to  the 
outdoor  toilet.  Army  trucks  were  sent  out  to  gather  wood. 

A  storeroom  adjoining  the  building  was  converted  into 
a  church  twice  a  month  and  a  woman  minister  of  the 
Methodist  faith  conducted  services.  She  proved  vigorous 
in  practice  as  well  as  preaching,  sending  out  word  into 
the  countryside  that  home-baked  cookies  would  be  a  wel- 
come adjunct  to  the  Sunday  services.  On  Friday  evening 
and  Saturday  morning  207  dozen  cookies  were  brought  in 
from  a  radius  of  twenty  miles.  Some  of  the  donors  ar- 
rived on  horseback  or  by  bobsled  from  places  where  the 
snowplough  had  not  cleared  the  roads. 

The  center  would  not  hold  all  the  men  who  came  on 
the  weekend.  The  county  highway  department  issued  a 
rush  call  and  ploughed  out  the  town  hall,  pressing  it  into 
service  as  an  overflow  center.  It  was  packed  on  Saturday 
afternoons  and  Sundays.  Many  a  letter  of  the  1,700  that 
left  that  town  one  weekend  was  written  by  a  soldier  lean- 
ing up  against  the  wall  because  there  was  no  room  to  sit. 
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Buying  Out  the  Town 

WHAT  HAPPENS  WHEN  20,000  TROOPS — ALL  WITH  MONEY  IN 
their  pockets — march  suddenly  into  a  town  of  2,500  popu- 
lation is  a  bit  of  Americana  worth  noting.  There  was 
Haynesville,  La.  Word  spread  through  the  town  on  Satur- 
day afternoon  that  the  army  was  coming,  when  a  hundred 
officers  drove  in  to  give  warning. 

Nine  o'clock  Sunday  morning  they  began  arriving  and 
that  Sunday  was  payday.  They  came  with  about  a  million 
dollars  in  their  pockets,  literally  burning  holes,  for  the 
men  had  come  straight  from  the  Arkansas  hills  and  had 
seen  no  town  for  three  weeks. 

Stores  opened  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  visitors.  A 
store  would  fill  up  with  soldiers  and  the  owner  would  lock 
the  doors  and  keep  them  locked  until  all  had  been  waited 
on;  then  open  the  doors  and  let  a  new  batch  in.  By  the 
end  of  two  days  shelves  had  been  swept  clean. 

Soldiers  were  seen  on  the  streets  carrying  gallon  cans  of 
Louisiana  syrup,  boxes  of  cakes,  pies.  They  purchased 
stockings,  gloves,  dresses  to  send  to  wives,  mothers,  and 
girl  friends.  The  town  ran  out  of  cold  drinks,  candy  bars, 
cakes,  and  meat.  Some  stores  had  to  close  because  they 
had  no  more  change.  The  barbers  worked  all  night  and 
nearly  dropped  of  exhaustion. 

Fifty-two  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  money  orders  were 
sent  out  of  the  town.  Western  Union  sent  $8,000,  the  bank 
thousands  in  cashier  checks.  The  bank,  keeping  open  for 
the  emergency  on  Monday,  Labor  Day,  ran  out  of  cur- 
rency and  tried  to  secure  money  from  Shreveport  and 
other  nearby  places  without  success.  Finally  a  bank  in 
El  Dorado  (well  named  in  this  instance)  saved  the  situa- 
tion. 


A  local  editor  commenting  upon  the  historic  occask 
wrote:  "We  came  much  closer  to  the  army  and,  belie 
me,  we'll  follow  those  boys  through  anything  that  mij 
happen  to  them  in  the  future.  We  think  the  army 
great  and  we  think  we  did  a  pretty  good  job." 

Little  Towns  Can  Take  It 

WESTMORELAND,   A   LITTLE   TOWN    IN   TENNESSEE,   FIND.. 
itself  in  the  maneuver  area  went  all-out  for  the  troc 
The  townspeople  established  a  soldiers'  center  mannec 
volunteers.  The  only  water  supply  in  Westmorelam 
from  wells.  A  subcommittee  of  the  citizens'  commi 
was  assigned  the  sole  duty  of  dipping  water  from 
wells.  The  faithful  Rebekahs  kept  an  unstinted  supply 
hand  for  shaving,  drinking,  coffee-making,  and  scrubb 

In  Fredericksburg,   Va.,  where   they   still   talk   of 
"Invasion    of    Fredericksburg"    during    the    first    wi 
maneuvers,  15,000  soldiers  came  into  this  town  of  10 
population  and  took  it  by  storm.  The  town  ran  out; 
nearly  everything  that  could  be  bought.  The  post  of- 
sold  out  of  stamps.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  the  p 
master  was  awakened  and  told  that  every  mail  box  in 
town  was  jammed  and  he  had  better  get  his  men  oum 
make  room  for  other  crops  next  morning. 

In  a  little  place  called  Pleasant  Hill  in  Louisiana 
town's  recreation  committee  prepared  for  a  street  da. 
and  music  was  furnished  by  the  5th  .Cavalry  Band.  "' 
don't  hold  with  dancing  in  our  town,"  said  the  chairrr 
of  the  committee,  "but  we'll  try  anything  for  the  soldic 

One  of  the  participating  soldiers   reported  later: 
that  party  I  saw  the  out-jitteringest  jitterbugs  that  « 
jitterbugged.  I  walked  over  to  (Continued  on  page  ;' 
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Soldiers  are  greeted  as  they  arrive  in  Heber  Springs,  Ark.,    for    a    weekend    in    the   homes   of   hospitable   families 
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Program  for  Plenty 


by  EDWARD  B.  BENJAMIN 

The  paradox  of  a  global  war— and  its  significance,  as  interpreted  by  a 
ranking  southern  industrialist.  How  "the  most  destructive  disaster  of  all 
time  short-circuited  us  into  an  all-out  productivity  at  whose  approaches  we 
had  been  stumbling  for  a  dozen  years."— And  gave  clues  to  a  "permanent 
self-regenerative  prosperity." 


.HE  OVERNIGHT  ".MIRACLE"  OF   WAR   PRODUCTION,   VM  I  1 1 

full  employment  and  fantastic  output,  spell  anything  for 
nur  country  after  the  war? 

Just  this:  that  it  may  be  possible  to  organize  our  nation 
for  permanent  peacetime  prosperity  and  plenty. 

For  the  moment  let  us  overlook  the  handicap  of  a  huge 
national  debt  at  war's  end — what  this  debt  is  going  to  be, 
we  shall  consider  later — and  come  to  grips  with   more 
I  questions: 

Can  our  nation  consume  what  it  would  produce  in  an 
ill-out  production  program  for  peacetime  plenty? 

Can  our  people  afford  to  pay  for  the  superabundance 
if  commodities  resulting  from  full  time  employment  on 
Civilian  needs? 

V  few  figures  will  throw  surprising  light  on  this.    In 
),  with  our  national  income  at  $85,000,000,000  we  had 

00,000  unemployed,  about  6  percent  of  our  workers.  In 

43,  with  our  people  almost  fully  employed,  the  national 
ncome  is  estimated  at  $135,000,000,000— an  increase  of 
ibout  62  percent.  Although  it  seems  strange,  the  average 
>f  commodity  prices  is  supposed  to  have  advanced  only 
5  percent  between  1929  and  1942.  Thus  the  producing 
ind  consuming  power  of  the  American  people  increased 
•normously  in  little  more  than  a  decade. 

Specific  figures  show  that  the  real  income  of  our  wage 

•arners— what  pay  envelopes  will  buy— had  gradually  ad- 

about  50  percent  in  the  same  period.  The  real  in- 

"f  the  farmer  was  up  even  more.  Wage-hour  and 

arm  .ml   legislation,  trade  union  gains,  social  and  tech 

1 1  progress  had  all  contributed  to  these  benefits 

or  the  mass  of  our  people.  Ought  we,  then,  to  worry  too 

Inuch  about  our  ability  to  consume?    Do  we  not  have  a 

l;recn  light  to  go  ahead,  not  only  to  produce  for  our  needs 

jvhen  the  time  comes,  but  to  produce  ourselves  into  a 

•t  full  employment  and  lasting  plenty,  with  some 

|omforts  for  all  in  addition  to  the  simple  necessities?  The 

'   looks  obvious.   Certainly  we  ought  to  try. 

in  mind  that  our  war  production  program  has  been 
arricd  out  by  industry  and  agriculture  in  private  hands, 
•'ith  some  governmental  financial  aid  and  planning. 
x>uldn't  the  same  arrangements  hold  for  the  peacetime 
reduction  program-for-plenty  ?  Bear  in  mind,  moreover, 
lat  whereas  our  war  production  program  has  called  for 
mitation  of  civilian  consumer  demands  in  many  direc- 
•lic  program  for  plenty  would  work  exactly  the 
thcr  way— a  comforting  thought. 

My  proposal  is  simply  one  for  continued  evolution  in  a 
irection  in  which  we  were  already  headed  before  Pearl 
larbor.  War  production  has  taught  us  what  an  enormous 
:onomic  potential  resides  in  the  U.S.A.,  if  we  but  harness 

in  full  for  the  satisfaction  of  our  peacetime  needs. 
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The  Sights  of  Our  Postwar  Aiming 

THERE  ARE  SIGNS  THAT  CONSIDERABLE  PLANNING  is  ALREADY 
under  way  toward  this  end.  The  President  and  other  gov- 
ernment officials  have  more  than  hinted  at  it.  Industrial 
leaders  are  sensing  the  idea  as  exemplified  by  the  Commit- 
tee for  Economic  Development  which,  on  the  initiative  of 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Jesse  H.  Jones,  has  set  out  to 
stimulate  advance  planning  of  programs  for  the  swift 
conversion  of  war  industry  to  civilian  production  in  order 
to  maintain  maximum  employment.  But  what  seems  still 
to  be  needed  above  all,  has  been  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  our  nation's  economic  requirements  for  proper,  peace- 
time living.  Consider  the  problem  on  this  basis:  Our 
War  Production  Board  has  estimated  our  wartime  needs. 
In  the  years  following  the  war,  why  not  do  the  same  for 
proper  peacetime  requirements?  How  many  shoes,  shirts 
and  topcoats,  how  many  prefabricated  cottage-with-garage 
units,  bathtubs,  refrigerators,  and  other  "hard  goods" 
should  be  produced — and  consumed — to  assure  everyone 
in  all  the  land  possession  of  the  basic  essentials  of  health 
and  comfort? 

A  step  in  this  direction  is  the  study  "Markets  After  the 
War"  by  S.  Morris  Livingston,  brought  out  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  This  summarizes  the  annual  con- 
sumer demands  for  the  years  1929  through  1941.  How- 
ever, the  1941  national  income  (the  largest  of  the  years 
covered  by  the  report)  ran  only  a  little  over  $90,000,000.- 
000,  as  against  the  expectation  that  the  national  income 
will  reach  over  50  percent  more  than  that  this  present  year. 

It  appears  that  a  detailed  comprehensive  postwar  con- 
sumer demand  survey  should  be  undertaken,  by  income 
groups  and  covering  both  abnormal  and  normal  demands, 
based  upon  our  anticipated  national  income  of  $135,000,- 
000,000  in  1943.  If  we  could  ascertain  the  requirements  of 
our  population  for  commodities  and  services  in  normal 
times  based  on  such  an  all-time  high,  conceivably  wi- 
might  employ  our  population  in  the  satisfaction  of  these 
wants. 

Obviously  an  increase  in  national  income  level  from 
$90,000,000,000  to  $135,000,000,000  does  not  mean  a  propor- 
tionate increase  in  demand  for  some  commodities  and 
services.  The  point  is  to  find  out  in  advance  the  direction 
that  demand  would  take  and  to  prepare  ahead  of  time, 
properly  and  systematically,  to  meet  it,  thus  setting  up 
both  the  goals  of  production  and  of  employment. 

In  recent  years,  the  polling  technique  has  proved  e\ 
ccllent  in  gauging  opinions  and  preferences.  This  method, 
plus  assistance  to  consumers  in  developing  budgets,  could 
be  brought  to  bear  in  working  up  our  picture  of  postwar 
consumption  based  upon  sustained  high  national  income. 
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Implementing  These  Aims 

SUCH  THEN  ARE  THE  SIGHTS  FOR  OUR  POSTWAR  AIMING,  THE 

goal  being  presented  in  terms  of  shelter  and  sanitation, 
food  and  clothing,  personal  hygiene  and  education,  and  all 
the  other  manifold  commodities  and  services  entering  into 
reasonably  secure  daily  living  that  embodies  freedom  from 
want  and  freedom  from  fear.  Assuredly,  if  we  can  survey 
our  needs  for  war  production  plus  wartime  living,  we 
should  be  capable  of  estimating  our  requirements  for 
proper  peacetime  living  standards. 

Once  we  ascertain  our  essential  production  goals  in  our 
program  for  postwar  plenty,  we  can  begin  to  figure  on 
augmenting  the  framework  for  their  attainment.  War- 
time economic  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  federal 
government  has  built  up  an  enormous  mass  of  statistical 
data  on  the  earning  power  of  our  people,  on  their  eco- 
nomic skills  and  aptitudes.  We  should  be  able  to  estimate 
how  much  of  our  program  for  plenty  is  attainable  at  the 
start,  and  the  directions  in  which  to  extend  plant  invest- 
ment. Over  a  finite  period  of  time,  with  government  aid 
in  financing  and  in  planning,  and  with  economic  activity 
in  private,  competitive  hands  as  today,  should  we  not  con- 
tinue to  accomplish  wonders? 

It  would  probably  mark  a  forward  step,  therefore,  in  our 
economic  development  to  maintain  in  peacetime  a  produc- 
tion board  somewhat  analagous  in  its  scope  and  function 
to  the  present  War  Production  Board.  Even  if  the  normal 
work  of  this  suggested  agency  were  confined  merely  to  the 
collection  and  rapid  dissemination  of  figures  on  the  pro- 
duction and  purveying  of  commodities  and  services,  this 
would  be  extremely  helpful.  At  present  similar  statistical 
data  are  a  year  or  two  old  as  they  emanate  from  the 
Bureau  of  Census,  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  other 
agencies.  They  represent  ancient  history  as  far  as  pro- 
ducers are  concerned. 

From  "Expendables"  to  Permanent  Investment 

THIS    BRINGS    US    SQUARELY    TO    OUR   FINANCIAL   SITUATION — 

to  the  present  and  prospective  national  debt,  and  our  abil- 
ity to  finance  any  postwar  economic  program. 

Happily,  unlike  that  for  the  war  effort,  the  financing 
involved  in  this  peacetime  program  should  prove  self- 
liquidating.  Most  war  production  plants  are  built  for 
temporary  operation;  their  product  is  "expendable."  It  is 
shot  away,  or  destroyed,  or  relegated  to  the  warehouse  or 
the  junk  heap  on  war's  termination.  But  any  expansion 
of  agriculture  and  industry  to  satisfy  peacetime  needs 
creates  facilities  which  are — or  can  and  should  be — per- 
manently required.  Their  products  can  be  and  ordinarily 
are  marketed  at  prices  covering  all  costs  of  production, 
including  that  of  financing.  Instead  of  flinging  our 
money  into  the  maw  of  destruction,  we  would  get  it  back 
with  interest  to  be  used  in  new  directions  later. 

Moreover,  the  amount  of  financing  required  for  a  pro- 
gram of  peacetime  plenty  in  this  country  should  not  be 
anything  like  the  financial  outlay  for  war  production.  To 
begin  with,  prior  to  the  war  our  production  facilities  for 
the  satisfaction  of  our  normal  civilian  needs  were  already 
very  considerable.  As  previously  stated,  we  were  headed 
in  the  right  direction.  In  a  program  for  plenty,  we  do  not 
need  to  pioneer  new  fields  of  production.  We  need  only 
to  expand  and  amplify.  Let  it  be  noted  that  while  our 
new  plant  investment  for  war  runs  into  nearly  $20,000,- 
000,000  it  is  a  drop  in  the  bucket  of  our  total  war  budget. 

As  a  matter  of  sober  fact,  even  under  the  grave  stresses 


of  war  production  our  nation's  financial  outlook  is  n 
too  discouraging.  Our  debt  may  run  to  $180,000,000,OC 
by  the  end  of  1943 — with  our  national  income  alreac 
estimated  at  $135,000,000,000.  Many  a  successful  corpor 
tion  has  outstanding  funded  debt  amounting  to  sever 
times  its  annual  income.  The  federal  government's  siti 
tion  in  this  respect  is  neither  unusual  nor  alarming. 

Taxes  netted  the  federal  government  around  $20,00 
000,000  for  1942— sufficient,  after  allowing  $5,000,000,00 
to  $6,000,000,000  for  ordinary  governmental  expenditur 
to  have  retired  considerably  more  than  $200,000,000,000 
debt  on  a  safe  and  sane  amortization  basis.  And  tax  rate 
enacted  in  1943,  although  high,  are  after  all  not  crushir 

Far  from  being  broke,  our  nation  under  all-out  wartir 
production  has  built  up  an  enormous  earning  pov 
The  amount  of  government  debt  outstanding,  huge  as  : 
is,  is  owed  not  to  some  vaguely  sinister  centralized  agenc 
in  Washington,  but  to  you  and  me  and  others  like  us,  o< 
to  our  banks,  our  insurance  companies,  and  other  financia. 
institutions  in  which  we  all  have  an  interest.  It  is  almos 
wholly  a  domestic  debt,  which  represents  the  savings  o< 
our  people.    These  savings  can  continue  to  be  siphonei 
off  through  our  government  to  finance  our  economic  prc. 
ductivity,    either    for    war    or    peacetime    needs.     Sue] 
financing  is  safest  for  the  lenders  and  cheapest  of  all 
the  debtors. 


Nothing  to  Intimidate  Us 

IN  SHORT,  THERE  IS  NOTHING  IN  OUR  FINANCIAL  OUTLOOK  1 

intimidate  us  in  going  ahead  with  our  legitimate  nation 
aims.   We  have  every  right  and  every  reason  to  begi 
now  to  define  our  economic  goals  for  proper,  comfortabli 
peacetime  living  and  to  plan  now  for  peacetime  pie 
after  victory  is  won. 

There  are  those,  of  course,  who  will  regard  any  atte 
at  postwar  economic  planning  as  a  handicap  to  our  systi 
of  free  private  enterprise.  But  such  planning  need  neit 
be  restrictive  nor  obstructive.  In  spite  of  occasional  fri< 
tions,  various  signs  indicate  that  American  governmen 
business,  industry,  and  agriculture,  are  all  progressing  i 
economic  understanding,  and  progressing  rapidly. 

A  paradox  that  will  furnish  texts  for  untold  futur 
generations  of  economists  and  historians  is  the  fact  the 
the  most  destructive  disaster  of  all  time — a  global  war- 
short-circuited  us  into  an  all-out  productivity  at  whose  af 
preaches  we  had  been  stumbling  for  a  dozen  years. 

Organization  overnight  for  all-out  war  effort  necessaril 
resulted  in  a  certain  amount  of  bungling  which,  in  tb 
accomplishment  of  remarkable  objectives,  may  be  forgivei ') 
Organization  and  planning  begun  now  for  postwar  prc 
duction  can  avoid  the  mistakes  of  haste  and  amateurisn  i 

Summarizing,  two  essentials  are  required: 

1.  An ,,  immediate    comprehensive    survey    (by    incom  f 
groups)  to  define  postwar  consumer  demands,  abnormal  an  , 
normal,  based  on  present  high  national  income  levels. 

2.  Continuation   in  peacetime  of  a   production   plannin 
board  to  collate  performance  and  assist  in  any  necessary  go1 
ernment  aid  to  producers. 

Unless  the  lessons  furnished  by  our  nation's  history  ai 
in  error,  we  will  succeed  in  whatever  we  set  out  to  an 
complish.  It  is  for  us  to  awaken  to  our  opportunity  an 
to  attain  permanent  self-regenerative  prosperity  in  a  prof 
erly  planned  and  organized  postwar  production  for  plenr 
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SURVEY     GRAPHI 


After  a  Century  of  Charity  in  Chicago 

by   FRANK  D.  LOOMIS 

Here  is  an  analysis  of  free  enterprise  in  philanthropy — and  of  the  relations 
between  current  gifts  and  private  endowments  as  these  enter  into  objec- 
tives and  shape  the  social  development  of  an  American  city: — by  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Chicago  Community  Trust. 


Tut  FIRST  ORGANIZED  CHARITY   IN  CHICAGO  WAS 

incorporated  in  1843 — a  Mechanics  Institute  set 

up  to  aid  ambitious  young  men.  This  had  been 

informally   organized   six   years   before,   and 

later  received  endowments  which  are  today 

administered    by    the    Chicago    Community 

Trust.  That  same  year  saw  the  institution  of  a     I  - 

smallpox  hospital  and  soon  after  it  came  a 

:ounty  hospital  (where  Sisters  of  Mercy  did  the  nursing) 

mcl  two  orphanages. 

Churches  had  antedated  them  by  a  decade  in  the  settle  - 

•ncnt  around  Ft.  Dearborn  at  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan 

-Qitholic,  Presbyterian  and  Baptist  in  1833;  Methodist 

mil  Episcopal  the  following  year.  But  Chicago's  first  col- 

cgcs  also  go  back  to  the  forties — Rush  Medical  (1843)  and 

Diversity  of  St.  Mary's  of  the  Lake  (1844),  both  ante- 

.;  Northwestern  University  (1853). 

V   100  YEARS   IS   NOT  TOO  SOON   TO  TAKE  STOCK  OF  CERTAIN 

rends  in  institutional  growth  as  it  has  sprung  up  sponta- 
icously  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere  in  the  Middlewest.  But 
irst  let  me  turn  some  older  pages  in  social  history. 

Alexander  the  Great,  leading  his  army  of  heroic  Greeks 
nd  Macedonians  into  Egypt  around  the  eastern  end  of 
'he  Mediterranean  (332  B.  C.),  did  more  than  demonstrate 
ne  method  of  successful  invasion  of  the  opposite  shores 
f  that  historic  sea  which  again  has  become  the  arena  for 
.'orld  conflict.  Near  the  westerly  mouth  of  the  Nile,  he 
stablished  the  city  that  still  bears  his  name  and  there, 
fter  his  untimely  death,  his  friend  and  trusted  general, 
'tolemy  I,  founded  the  Alexandrian  Library,  a  yeasty 
jrce  in  Christendom  and  civilization,  and  the  first  en- 
•  owed  institution  of  learning  of  which  we  have  record. 

Roman  law  was  to  confirm  and  establish  the  right  of 
vcn  the  ordinary  citizen  to  bequeath  his  property  or  give 

in  trust  and  prescribe  its  uses  after  he  relinquished  it. 
fnder  that  law,  and  later  the  direction  of  the  Catholic 
•hurch,  most  of  our  institutional  charities,  public  and  pri- 
itc,  had  their  primitive  origins.  The  hospice,  most  note- 

orthy  of  all,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  public  almshouse,  as 

of  our  private  orphan  asylums  and  homes  for  the 

;ed;  of  our  state  institutions  for  care  of  the  insane,  the 

•ebleminded,  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  crippled;  of  our 

1  lodern  hospitals  and  medical  centers. 

In  the  Western  world,  the  Elizabethan  law 

:  England  (1601  A.D.)  established  and  de- 

Incd  the  status  of  private  charity,  with  its 

|  >ccial  privileges  of  tax  exemption  and  pcr- 

•tuity.    Under   that    law    and    the    influence 
'j'pccially  of  Protestantism  have  developed  in 

ngland  and   America  most  of  our   private 
ducational  institutions,  our  cultural  organiza- 


tions  and  philanthropies.  In  pursuance  of  that 
law,  private  charity  has  been  defined 

as  a  gift,  to  be  applied  consistently  with  existing 
laws,  for  the  benefit  of  an  indefinite  number  of 
persons,  either  by  bringing  their  minds  and  hearts 
under  the  influence  of  education  or  religion;  by 
*      relieving  their  bodies  from  disease,  suffering  or 
constraint;  by  assisting  them  to  establish  them- 
selves in  life;  or  by  creating  or  maintaining  public  buildings 
or  by  otherwise  lessening  the  burdens  of  government. 

"Lessening  the  burdens  of  government" — that  is  the 
essence  of  a  reciprocal  contract  from  which  over  the  gen- 
erations the  exemptions  of  private  charity  flow.  It  meant 
that  the  privileged  institutions  must  do  something,  render- 
ing a  public  service  commensurate  with  its  privileges. 
Moribund  charities,  useless  charities,  haughty  and  aloof 
charities,  charities  which  are  out  of  touch  with  the  needs 
of  the  times,  endowments  which  are  only  partially  used 
for  their  charitable  purpose — all  these  are  open  to  the 
charge  that  they  are  not  keeping  up  their  end. 

Community  of  Interest  Takes  Hold 

COMING  DOWN  TO  OUR  OWN  TIMES,  TWO  DEVELOPMENTS 
with  respect  to  the  financing  of  voluntary  activities  stand 
out  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century: 

Community  Chests — for  the  concerted  collection  and 
planned  distribution  of  current  contributions  to  welfare 
agencies. 

Community  Trusts — for  the  conservation  and  creative 
use  of  endowment  funds. 

Both  had  their  origins  in  the  spreading  consciousness 
that  a  community  of  interest  underlies  all  social  services, 
that  philanthropic  institutions  are  not  isolated  units  exist- 
ing in  and  for  themselves  alone  but  are  parts  of  a  larger 
enterprise  whose  primary  object  is  effective  promotion  of 
the  general  welfare. 

Voluntary  institutions  and  services  have  an  important 
place  in  our  day  notwithstanding  the  rapid  spread  of  those 
supported  by  public  taxation.  In  1941,  for  example,  private 
colleges  and  universities  here  in  the  United  States  pro- 
vided for  the  education  of  576,000  young  people  as  against 
480,000  in  public  institutions.*  In  December  of  that  year, 
325  private  hospitals  gave  1,452,687  days'  care  to  patients  as 
against  669,223  in  60  public  hospitals.**  Public 
and  private  services  buttress  each  other.  Both 
are  needed,  and  each  renders  a  better  account 
of  itself,  more  responsive  to  human  needs,  be- 
cause it  has  the  competition  of  the  other.  We 


•World  Almanac  for  1942.  Teachers  colleges,  junior  colleges 

and  professional   schools  not  included. 

"Report  of  Children'i  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
1942. 
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ENDOWMENT  CONTRAST -I 


ILLINOIS 
CHILDREN'S 

HOME  + 
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budget 
income 


contributions 


earnings     endowment 
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FIVE 

CHILDREN'S 
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budget 


income 


property  for  their  own  good  ano 
for  the  public  welfare?  Reports  on 
a  national  scale  afford  little  answei 
to  these  questions.  We  must  turn  M 
those  of  individual  agencies  in  loca, 
communities  and,  for  cOmparativ- 
purposes,  to  groups  of'  agcncie 
similarly  situated. 

Such  reports  are  available,  fortu 
nately,  in  the  city  of  Chicago 
which  may  be  regarded,  in  general 
as  fairly  typical  for  large  section 
of  the  country.  Thus  reports  of  27 
social  agencies,  hospitals  and  othe 
institutions  endorsed  by  the  Chi 
cago  Association  of  Commerce  fo 
1942  showed  these  totals: 


Current  income 
Current  expenses 

Capital  gifts 

Capital  expenditures* 

Plant  investment 
Endowment  funds 


$36,417,11 
35,189,272 

3,666,64 
4,419,79 

84,417,81 
61,911,183 


earnings 
contributions 


endowment 


o  i 

$  hundred  thousands 


need  voluntary  organizations  not  only  for  the  specific 
services  they  render,  but  because  of  the  spirit  that  invests 
them  as  expressions  of  brotherhood  and  good  will.  For  in 
a  broad  sense  the  private  social  agency  is  a  mutual  enter- 
prise; doubly  blessed  in  that  all  who  participate,  learn  to 
give.  Hence  they  all  receive.  The  thousands  of  people  who 
serve  on  committees,  and  put  in  hours  of  unpaid 
service,  no  less  than  those  who  share 
in  the  results,  are  learning  some  of 
the  principles  of  good  citizenship. 
From  another  angle,  private  social 
agencies  are  of  the  essence  of  free 
enterprise.  Their  charter  is  to  main- 
tain freedom — freedom  from  parti- 
san control  and  manipulation,  from 
routine  and  uniformity;  freedom  to 
experiment  and  to  pioneer  in  new 
fields.  In  other  words,  here  are  in- 
struments of  democracy;  and  it  is  all 
the  more  important  for  us  to  exam- 
ine their  sources  of  support  to  make 
sure  that  in  the  long  run  their  per- 
formance will  be  at  once  broadly 
conceived,  sound  and  flexible.  And 
as  an  element  in  this  self-knowledge, 
we  need  to  know  more  intimately 
the  relation  of  capital  gifts  and  en- 
dowments to  their  other  sources  of 
income.  When  may  they  be  too  de- 
pendent on  hand-to-mouth  exist- 
ence ?  When  are  they  over-endowed  ? 
When  may  they  have  too  much 


Current  operating  income  o 
these  274  agencies  came  from  thre 
major  sources: 

*'"""*"*""""               Earnings  (from  patients,  res- 
idents, memberships,  etc)  $23,367 
Current  contributions  9,865,9! 
Endowment  income  2.744,05 

Unevenness  in  Endowments 

IGNORING  A  CURRENT  SURPLUS  ov  $1,227,840,  WHICH  MIGH> 
be  credited  to  earnings,  endowment  income  provided 
percent  of  the  total  budgets;  its  ratio  to  current  contr 
tions  was  1  to  3.5.  Endowments,  therefore,  are  an  imp 

*For  grounds,  buildings  and  equipment,   or  for  payment  of  debts.    All 
culations  are  for  fiscal  years  ended  before  April  1,  1941. 
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it  source  ot  support  loi  soa.il  .igcncics  in  general  As  .1 
Ic  of  thumb,  experts  in  institutional  financing  have  held 
it  endowments  should  equal  plant  investment.  Taken 
jcihcr,  those  of  the  social  agencies  in  Chicago,  it  will 
noted,  run  short  by  25  percent.  More  significantly,  then 
nctits  .ire  unequally  spread.  En- 
wmcnts  show  .1  tendency  to  pile 
in  spots:  [See  Endowment  Con- 

,st  1. 1 

Thus,  five  children's  institutions,  all 

them   orphanages   more   than   fifty 

irs  old,  had  endowment  income  of 

<n  56  percent  to  91  percent  of  their 

.il  budgets.  Compositely  they  cared 

U0l>  children  and  endowment  in- 

nc    provided    71     percent    of    their 

te  budgets  of  $439,286. 
.AMitrast  this  with  the  Illinois  Chil- 
d's 1  lome  and  Aid  Society,  also 
ire  than  fifty  years  old,  caring  for 
55  children  on  a  budget  of  $480336, 
1  receiving  only  $15,370  or  3.4  per- 
il from  endowment, 
rhe  one  society  had  current  contri- 
tions of  $274,323  against  $56,574 
scd  by  the  five  orphanages,  had 
ninp'of  $183,838  against  $105,358 
them.  The  society  had  a  deficit  of  $6,800;  the  orphanages 
ombined  surplus  of  $40,000,  which  was  added  to  endow- 
int. 

le.irly  the  five  institutions  are  over-endowed,  while  the 
^le  large  home  placement  society,  with  its  heavy  load 
(responsibilities  and  its  excellent  quality  of  work,  does 
i  have  enough.  The  figures  indicate  something  more — 
iv  the  over-endowed  agency  tends  to  relinquish  efforts 
to  enlist  contributions  or  to  maintain  earnings  from 
who  can  pay  something  toward  the  support  of 
children.  It  often  tends  also  to  lose  contact  with  its 
lie,  to  lag  behind  in  the  quality  of  its  service,  and  to 
to  press  for  the  full  use  of  its  resources  to  meet  crying 
il  needs. 

r  consider  homes  for  the  aged,  of  which  there  were 
uty-six  among  the  endorsed  agencies  in  Chicago  in 
[See  Endowment  Contrast  II,  opposite.] 

heir  budgets  aggregated  $1,030,000  of  which  53  percent 
s  from  endowment  income.  Their  contributions  amounted 
248,800  and  there  was  a  surplus  for  the  year  of  $238,700, 
of  which,  together  with  new  capital  gifts  of  $160,000, 
added  to  endowment.  The  twenty-six  agencies  combined 
plant  investments  of  $6,058,810  and  endowment  of  $11,- 
77,  or  nearly  double  that  rule  of  thumb.  Altogether  they 
1,600  beds,  which  about  represents  the  number  of  people 
d  for  in  the  year. 

omparc  this  showing  with  the  United  Charities,  Chicago's 
tst  family  service  and  relief  agency,  which  in  1941  cared 
14,937  families,  made  up  of  an  estimated  53,000  indi- 
als,  many  of  them  elderly  people,  many  of  them  children, 
this  on  a  budget  of  $858,881.  Only  $117,133,  or  13.6  per- 
of  its  income  came  from  endowment;  it  raised  $735,659 
i  current  contributions  and  ended  the  year  with  an  oper- 

deficit  of  $6,100. 

perating    largely    among    people    in    their    homes,    the 
ted  Charities  had  a  plant  investment  of  only  $146,000,  and 
owment  of  $2,327,000.  In  contrast  three  of  the  homes  for 
aged,  with  only  425  beds  among  them,  had  plant  invest- 
Ijtts  totaling  $1,880,797  and  endowments  of  $6,627,641.  The 
if    had    a    combined    endowment    income    of    $313,216 


i  .lonnsi  ioi.il  o|KT.umg  budget*  ot  $J()(),74I)  and  a  current 
surplus  of  $112,724 — all  of  which  was  added  to  endowments 
or  capital  reserves.  Reports  of  two  other  homes  for  the  aged 
in  Chicago,  reputed  to  have  comparable  endowments  and 
annual  surplus,  were  not  available. 


SIX    COLLEGES 


earnings 

$13,412,837 


[See  Educational  Institutions,  page  328] 
The  status  of  these  homes  for  the  aged  is  interesting.  In 
their  field,  as  in  many  others,  the  trend  is  away  from  in- 
stitutionalism  but  there  is  a  demonstrable  call  for  a  few 
such  homes.  They  are  useful  if  they  are  not  too  large  (100 
to  150  beds),  are  homelike  in  character  and  provide  for 
selected  members  of  churches,  fraternal  societies,  national- 
istic groups,  who  in  old  age  find  congenial  companionship 
among  people  of  their  kind.  Such  homes  are  popular,  and 
they  are  the  most  easily  financed  of  all  charities.  The  resi- 
dents they  accept  are  for  the  most  part  middleclass  people, 
who  have  friends,  and  who  pay  admission  fees,  usually 
$500,  besides  turning  over  to  the  home  any  property  they 
hold.  The  importance  of  this  last  source  of  income  is  not 
always  apparent,  but  may  afford  very  substantial  returns. 
Once  such  a  home  has  been  attractively  built,  in  affilia- 
tion with  some  reasonably  strong  society,  it  may  "make 
money"  from  the  beginning  even  when  built  largely  on 
mortgage.  With  that  paid  off,  and  revenue  coming  in 
quite  plentifully  from  earnings,  gifts  and  small  bequests, 
the  well  managed  home  is  soon  on  Easy  Street.  Such 
homes  once  built,  therefore,  are  not  suitable  recipients  for 
large  bequests,  which  should  go  for  broader  community 
purposes. 

Their  endowment  might  be  justified  if,  like  the  pay 
pavilions  of  charitable  hospitals,  their  surplus  income  was 
used  to  open  their  doors  to  other  people  who  are  not  only 
old  but  poor,  or  to  provide  for  them  in  their  own  homes. 
This  could  be  done  directly,  or  through  affiliation  with 
family  relief  agencies. 

Hospitals 

THE  ENDORSED  LIST  OF  THE  CHICAGO  ASSOCIATION  OF  COM- 

mcrcc  for  1942  included  58  hospitals  and  health  agencies. 
These  had  earnings  of  $14,654,790,  current  contributions 
of  $2,281,317,  endowment  income  of  $1,190,387  against 
total  operating  budget  of  $17,693,885.  There  was  a  sur- 
plus of  $800,000  which,  interestingly  enough,  came  from 
the  earnings  of  hospitals  constructed  primarily  for  pay 
patients,  with  only  minimum  provision  for  charity  and 
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receiving  little  from  contributions  or  endowment. 

Seven  of  the  large  hospitals  which,  for  institutions  under 
private  control,  do  most  of  the  charity  work,  had  budgets  of 
$6,265,890  and  excess  of  income  over  expense  for  the  year 
of  $9,788.  Endowments  furnished  1 1  percent  of  their  income. 
These  hospitals  have  2,650  beds. 

The  Visiting  Nurse  Association,  which  cares  for  1,300 
patients  daily,  visiting  in  their  homes,  had  a  budget  of 
$363,186  of  which  30  percent  was  derived  from  endowment. 
It  had  a  deficit  for  the  year  of  $10,623. 

None  of  these  large  institutions  is  over-endowed.  They 
use  their  money  and  need  more. 

Group  Work  Agencies 

OF   ALL  THE  MAJOR  CATEGORIES,   HOWEVER,  THE  MOST   HARD- 

pressed  are  the  settlements,  clubs  for  boys  and  girls,  and 
the  others  of  this  newest  of  all  the  major  types  of  social 
service.  It  is  the  one  field  into  which  government  has  not 
entered  to  any  large  extent,  except  for  public  playgrounds 
and  recreation  centers.  Seventy-three  such  agencies,  with 
aggregate  budgets  of  $2,200,740,  received  from  endow- 
ments only  one  half  of  one  percent.  Earnings  were  even 
less.  They  almost  wholly  depend  on  contributions. 

This  is  exclusive  of  the  YMCA  and  the  YWCA,  which 
are  in  a  class  by  themselves  and  which  have  plant  invest- 
ments of  nearly  $15,000,000  (ratio  of  YMCA  to  YWCA, 
14  to  1).  Their  operations  yielded  earnings  of  $5,566,263 
or  88  percent  of  their  budgets.  Buildings  used  in  this 
way  are  from  one  angle  equivalent  to  endowment.  The 
same  is  true  of  hospitals,  homes  for  the  aged,  or  some 
college  buildings  and  other  institutions  where  the  plant  is 
used  for  services  which  produce  net  income. 

Educational  Institutions 

TURNING  NOW  FROM  THE  SOCIAL  AGENCIES  TO  COLLEGES  AND 
universities  in  the  Chicago  area,  the  thirteen  endorsed  by 
the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  had,  according 
to  latest  reports  available,*  plant  investments  of  $95,517,- 
331,  endowments  of  $114,901,930;  and  total  annual  operat- 
ing budgets  of  $21,686,903.  Complete  reports  for  the  aca- 
demic year  ending  in  1942  were  available  for  six  of  these 
institutions  with  aggregate  budgets  of  $19,000,000: 

Earnings  $13,412,837 

Current  contributions     1,772,345 
Endowment  income        4,256,293  or  22.3  percent 

The  most  largely  capitalized  of  all,  the  University  of 
Chicago,  had  plant  investments  of  $45,602,875,  endowment 
of  $77,254,815,  operating  budget  of  $9,564,590  of  which 
endowment  income  provided  32  percent.  Its  endowment 
per  student  enrolled  ($6,691)  is  exceeded  by  at  least  a 
dozen  eastern  colleges  and  universities,  some  of  which 
have  two  or  three  times  as  much. 

A  university  has  departments  or  activities  which  must 
largely  be  maintained,  if  at  all,  by  endowment — research, 
libraries,  museums — since  these  have  little  opportunity  for 
earnings  or  appeal  for  current  popular  contributions.  In-i 
eluding  many  activities  of  this  sort,  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago is  still  far  from  50  percent  endowment  support. 
Northwestern  University,  with  its  new  fund  of  $20,000,000 
coming  from  the  Walter  P.  Murphy  estate  for  its  Tech- 
nological Institute,  will  still  be  far  below  that  level.  Finan- 
cial data  for  accredited  colleges  and  universities  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Canada  indicate  that  none  has 
yet  reached  it. 


*ln  most  cases  for  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,   1942.   Data  in  other  cases 
obtained  from  reports  of  the  American  Council  on  Education. 
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Is  there  an  arbitrary  percentage  figure  to  indicate  ' 
an  institution  is  in  danger  of  over-endowment? 
less  there  is  not.    Much  depends  on  individual  circ 
stances.    But  for  institutions  in  the  line  of  service  wl 
needs  are  fairly  endless — education,  religion,  social  we 
the  necessity  for  current  earnings  and  current  gifts 
something  to  do  with  wholesome  public  relations 
the  effectiveness  of  their  service.    The  vitality  of  these 
lationships  and  services,  in  our  observation,  seems  ofte 
be  in  jeopardy  or  definitely  to  be  on  the  downward 
when  earnings  and  current  gifts  combined  furnish 
than  50  percent  of  their  budgets. 

Chicago  has  twelve  major  libraries,  museums  and  f 
devoted  exclusively  to  scientific  research.    Seven  of  t 
privately  endowed  and  privately  operated,  stand  on 
property  and  are  partially  supported  by  taxation  thro 
the  Chicago  Park  District.    The  Chicago  Public  Lib 
supported  by  taxation  and  publicly  operated,  has  rece 
about  $1,000,000  in  private  capital  gifts.    Four  institu 
are  wholly  private  and 'are  wholly  supported  by  enc 
ment.    Estimates  go  to  show  that  the  total  from  volun 
gifts  for  the  entire  group  includes  about  $34,700,00* 
plant  investments  (not  including  exhibits  worth  tw<> 
three  times  as  much)  and  about  an  equal  amount  im 
dowments. 

Foundations 

THERE  ARE  SEVEN  PHILANTHROPIC  FOUNDATIONS  IN  CHK< 
the  entire  net  income  of  which,  and  in  some  cases  port 
of  the  principal,  also,  is  appropriated  annually  for  ed 
tional  and  social  purposes.  In  the  aggregate,  they  II 
an  estimated  capital  of  $22,800,000  and  in  1941  exper 
about  $1,300,000,  around  two  thirds  of  this  in  rural  £, 
and  smaller  communities  outside  metropolitan  Chicaj 

Religious  Institutions 

SIXTEEN  CITY-WIDE  ORGANIZATIONS  FOR  RELIGIOUS  PURF 
from  whom  reports  were  available  show  total  plant  in' 
ment  (1941)  of  $6,861,792,  endowment  of  $11,009,650, 
operating  budgets  of  $1,144,358  of  which  515  percent : 
obtained  from  endowment.  The  group  includes  f 
logical  seminaries,  mission  training  schools  and  denorr 
tional  city  mission  boards. 

The  high  percentage  of  endowment  arises  from  the  i 
tutions  of  one  denomination,  which  fifteen  years  ago  rece 
bequests  of  several  million  dollars  from  an  individual  es 
That  these  resulted  in  over-expansion,  or  too  rapid  expan 
and  over-endowment  for  some  of  the  agencies  concernec 
been  evident.    The  city  mission  board  of  this  denomin 
expanded  its  budget  in  two  years  from  under  $20,000 
lected  through  the  churches,  to  more  than  $150,000,  9. 
cent  provided  by  endowment.    Collection  from  the  chu 
fell  off  sharply.    The  theological  seminary  of  the  sam 
nomination  in  1941  derived  20  percent  more  than  its  bu 
from  endowment. 

No  attempt  is  made  here  to  estimate  the  plant  in 
ments  or  endowments  belonging  to  the  2,200  indivi< 
churches  and  synagogues  in  metropolitan  Chicago,  i 
have  valuable  properties;  few  have  more  than  non- 
endowments. 

I  have  learned  of  only  two  congregations  which  hav 
tensive  endowments.  In  one  case  an  endowment  of  se 
hundred  thousand  dollars  dates  back  to  a  time  when 
church  had  many  parishioners,  many  of  them  wealthy, 
it  is  said  to  have  few  of  any  variety,  although  it  still  main 
an  elaborate  program.  (Continued  on  page 
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Racketeers  in  White 


by  HAROLD  SEIDMAN 

How  a  number  of  unscrupulous  doctors  in  New  York  have  been  perverting 
the  workmen's  compensation  law  from  a  measure  of  protection  to  a  source 
of  easy  money.  Told  by  the  man  who  conducted  the  city  compensation 
investigation,  these  disclosures  bear  on  similar  problems  elsewhere. 


x   DEVOTION  TO  DUTY   AND  STEADFAST  INTEGRITY   HAVE 

ng  distinguished  the  American  medical  profession.  To- 
y  thousands  of  physicians  are  doing  honor  to  a  great 
ofession  on  the  far-flung  battlefronts  of  the  world.  But 
home  recently  have  come  shocking  revelations  of  flag- 
nt  misdeeds  by  a  small  but  nonetheless  dangerous 
nt  of  the  profession — the  racketeers  in  white  who 
ttlk  in  human  lives. 

Such  unwholesome  practices  as  "fee  splitting"  have  long 
:cn  a  sore  spot.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tics reports  that  "fee  padding  and  other  unethical  prac- 
:es  on  the  part  of  a  minority  of  the  medical  profession, 
necially  in  the  largest  cities,  has  increased  medical  aid 
:>t"  in  workmen's  compensation  cases.  The  same  report 
ttes:  "It  is  significant  that  in  one  state  the  legislature, 
Jiet  by  the  difficulties  of  medical  administration,  passed 
cal  Abuses  Act.  This  title  is  symptomatic  of  the 
rdical  aid  situation  in  a  number  of  jurisdictions." 
I"he   most   startling  disclosure   of  these   long-standing 
1 1  widespread  evils  has  been  made  by  New  York  City's 
[mmissioncr    of    Investigation,    William    B.    Herlands, 
»o  has  taken  the  lead  in  combatting  those  who  would 
:.>loit  human  misery  and  suffering  for  profits.  His  in- 
tigations  already  have  exposed  grave  abuses  in  con- 
tion  with  the  sale  of  medical  oxygen,  the  rental  of 
gen  therapy  equipment,  in   pre-marital   medical  ex- 
nations,  and  in  the  treatment  of  injured  employes 
ler  the  provisions  of  the  New  York  State  Workmen's 
-npensation  law.  The  latter  investigation  caused  Gov- 
or  Thomas  E.  Dewey  to  appoint  a  commission  to  con- 
t    a    statewide    probe    of    workmen's    compensation 
ids;  this  Moreland  Commission  has  been  active  since 
uary  and  its  work  will  continue  for  some  time. 

••mission  Business"  and  "Reference  Fees" 

THE  MORE  Victors  RACKETS  UNCOVERED  BY  THE  ClTY 

>artment  of  Investigation  is  the  practice  indulged  in 
some  physicians  of  demanding  "kickbacks"  from  the 
npanies  which  supply  oxygen  tents  and  medical  oxy- 
therapy  service.  Company  executives  testified  that 
iy  physicians  demanded  and  received  commissions 
from  20  percent  to  as  high  as  50  percent  of  the 
c  paid  by  the  patient.  In  every  instance  where  a  pa- 
t  was  charged  more  than  $25  a  day  for  an  oxygen  tent, 
o  $10  a  day  was  pocketed  by  the  doctor.  The  patient, 
•ourse,  was  unaware  that  he  was  paying  this  extra 
to  his  physician. 

e  any  other  business,  the  companies  furnishing  oxy- 
therapy  service  are  conducted  for  private  profit.  But, 
nke  any  other  consumer,  the  consumer  of  oxygen  is  in 
DTosition  to  bargain  about  price  or  to  refuse  to  buy. 


When  a  patient  requires  oxygen,  he  must  have  it,  what- 
ever the  cost  may  be.  Whether  or  not  he  is  over-charged 
or  given  efficient  service  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
integrity  of  the  company  recommended  to  him  by  his 
doctor. 

Yet,  with  a  callous  disregard  for  their  patient's  welfare, 
some  doctors-  recommend  not  the  best  company,  but  the 
one  which  will  pay  them  the  highest  commission.  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  doctors  to  shop  from  one  company  to 
another  to  find  the  one  which  will  give  them  the  best 
"break."  Company  officials  testified  that  some  physicians 
bluntly  asked,  "What  do  you  pay  a  physician  who  calls 
for  an  oxygen  tent?";  others,  who  were  perhaps  more 
discreet,  inquired  as  to  whether  the  company  "took  care 
of  the  physician"  and  what  was  the  amount  of  the  "pro- 
fessional discount."  Fifteen  of  the  nineteen  oxygen  ther- 
apy companies  in  New  York  City  admitted  that  part  of 
their  business  was  what  is  termed  in  the  trade  "com- 
mission business." 

Commissions  are  no  small  item  in  a  company's  annual 
budget.  One  concern  paid  out  $1,600  in  commissions  to 
physicians  on  a  net  business  of  $13,000;  another,  $4,500  in 
commissions  on  a  gross  business  of  approximately  $20,000. 
Not  even  a  decrease  in  the  use  of  oxygen  tents  has 
brought  about  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  amounts 
expended  for  kickbacks.  In  fact,  demands  made  by  many 
physicians  in  one  borough  of  New  York  City  boosted  the 
standard  commission  in  1941  from  20  percent  to  30  per- 
cent of  the  price  paid  by  the  patient. 

"The  practice  of  demanding  and  accepting  commissions 
is  not  limited  to  a  small  group  of  physicians,  although 
there  are,  of  course,  many  ethical  doctors  who  will  not 
accept  a  commission,"  according  to  Commissioner  Her- 
lands. One  company  official  admitted  that  he  had  paid 
commissions  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  different  doctors. 
Other  companies  disclosed  that  they  had  given  com- 
missions to  from  twelve  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  indi- 
vidual physicians. 

Sometimes  a  commission  may  cost  a  patient  more  than 
money;  it  may  cost  him  his  life.  Unscrupulous  doctors 
ignore  the  fact  that  the  companies  willing  to  pay  the 
highest  commissions  arc  likely  to  be  the  very  ones  which 
provide  the  poorest  service.  More  money  for  the  doctors 
inevitably  means  less  money  for  equipment  and  trained 
technicians.  And  defective  apparatus  which  fails  to  pro- 
duce the  necessary  concentration  of  oxygen  is  completely 
worthless.  In  one  instance  it  was  discovered  that  the  con- 
centration of  oxygen  inside  a  tent  was  exactly  21  percent 
— the  same  concentration  of  oxygen  as  may  be  found  in 
the  air  over  any  city  street. 

I-egislation    requiring    pre-marital    examinations    and 
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blood  tests  has  been  a  factor  in  providing  another  lucra- 
tive source  of  kickbacks.  An  inquiry  by  the  Department  of 
Investigation  revealed  that  one  pathological  laboratory 
practically  monopolized  the  business  of  giving  private  pre- 
marital examinations  in  New  York  City.  The  reason  for 
the  monopoly  was  not  far  to  seek.  A  50  percent  "refer- 
ence fee"  was  admittedly  paid  by  the  laboratory  to  any 
physician,  dentist,  or  pharmacist  who  sent  a  patient  for  a 
pre-marital  examination.  In  1941  the  laboratory  paid  out 
$20,000  in  reference  fees,  a  sum  equal  to  24  percent  of 
its  gross  business. 

Big  Money  in  Workmen's  Compensation  Cases 

So    FAR   AS   THE   RACKETEERS    IN    WHITE   ARE   CONCERNED    THE 

kickbacks  from  oxygen  therapy  companies  and  pathologi- 
cal laboratories  are  merely  small  change.  "Big  money" 
comes  from  treating  workmen's  compensation  cases.  Ap- 
proximately $50,000,000  is  disbursed  annually  in  New 
York  State  for  the  benefit  of  injured  workingmen.  No 
less  than  a  $5,000,000  to  $10,000,000  slice  of  this  sum  is 
estimated  by  John  F.  Symonds,  chief  of  the  division  of 
confidential  investigations  of  the  State  Insurance  Fund, 
to  go  into  the  hands  of  a  workmen's  compensation  ring. 

Skyrocketing  medical  costs  led  to  the  exposure  of  not 
one  but  several  flourishing  compensation  rings  in  New 
York  City.  Mayor  La  Guardia  had  directed  Commissioner 
Herlands  to  find  out  why  New  York  City  paid  166  per- 
cent more  in  1941  for  the  medical  and  hospital  expenses 
of  injured  employes  than  in  1934,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  compensation  claims  filed  against  the  city  had 
fallen  12  percent.  The  investigation  revealed  that  a  dozen 
or  more  ring  doctors  had  been  defrauding  the  city  of 
thousands  of  dollars  annually.  As  a  direct  result  of  this 
inquiry  Mayor  La  Guardia  was  enabled  to  reduce  the 
city's  compensation  costs  $100,000  annually. 

The  compensation  rings  operate  more  or  less  inde- 
pendently but  employ  identical  techniques  and  methods. 
At  the  center  of  each  ring  is  found  a  physician  with  two 
to  ten  licensed  representatives  (lay  persons  licensed  by 
the  state  to  represent  compensation  claimants)  or  attor- 
neys at  the  circumference  feeding  cases  to  him.  Inflated 
medical  bills,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  shared  by  the 
attorneys,  representatives  and  doctors,  provide  the  ring's 
chief  source  of  revenue.  Except  where  he  "clips"  a  claim- 
ant for  a  share  of  the  award,  a  representative  or  attorney 
is  limited  to  the  fee  set  by  the  workmen's  compensation 
referee,  a  sum  rarely  exceeding  $50.  But  there  is  no  ceiling 
on  the  amount  which  can  be  charged  for  alleged  medical 
services,  and  by  running  up  huge  medical  bills  each  case 
can  be  made  to  yield  several  hundred  dollars  to  the  ring. 

Sometimes  injured  workingmen  are  innocently  guided 
into  the  hands  of  a  ring  by  fellow  employes  or  well-mean- 
ing friends.  More  often  they  are  picked  up  by  the  ring's 
omnipresent  runners  who  may  be  found  loitering  in 
parks,  public  buildings,  outside  hospitals  and  clinics,  and 
particularly  in  their  special  habitat — the  crowded  corridors 
outside  the  compensation  hearing  rooms  at  the  State 
Labor  Department.  When  a  prospective  client  is  spotted 
wandering  aimlessly  in  the  Labor  Department  corridors, 
lawyers  and  representatives  do  not  hesitate  to  act  as  their 
own  runners.  It  is  an  unusual  injured  employe  who  filters 
through  the  ring's  net  without  at  least  being  approached 
by  a  representative  or  attorney. 

Most  claimants  are  bewildered.  They  have  never  had 
any  previous  contact  with  courts  and  are  puzzled  by  the 
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complexities  of  the  judicial  process.  It  is  not  difficult 
persuade  them  that  they  ought  to  have  a  lawyer,  es 
cially  when  the  runner  glibly  informs  them  that  "It  we 
cost  a  cent."  Many  claimants  do  not  realize,  and  runni 
do  not  bother  to  enlighten  them,  that  the  attorney's  fei 
deducted  from  the  amount  of  compensation  awarded 
them  by  the  referee. 

Ring  Physicians 

IT  IS  BUT  A  SHORT  STEP   FROM   THE  RING   LAWYER   OR  REI 

sentative  to  the  ring  doctor.  The  representative  has  t 
motives  in  sending  a  client  to  a  ring  doctor.  Not  onb 
he  interested  in  obtaining  his  share  of  the  medical  £ 
but  also  he  wants  a  physician  who  can  be  relied  upon 
exaggerate  the  injuries  and  build  up  the  case. 

If  the  claimant   is  not  currently   under  a  physici; 
care,  it  usually  is  impressed  upon  him  that  unless  hi 
being  treated  by  a  physician  there  is  little  likehood  of 
obtaining  compensation.  When  a  claimant  already  ha 
doctor,   usually   his  family   physician,  the  representa 
tells  him  he  must  go  to  a  specialist.  Often  no  explanat 
is  given  and  the  claimant  is  merely  ordered  to  go  t< 
specified   ring  doctor.  Since   medical  treatments  do 
cost  him  anything,  the  claimant  is  almost  always  will 
to  follow  his  representative's  instructions. 

Analysis  of  the  medical  histories  of  compensation  c; 
handled  by  ring  physicians  reveals  a  remarkable  simi 
ity.  In  almost  every  instance  an  injured  employe  is  i 
treated  either  by  his  family  physician,  or  at  a  hospit 
clinic.  The  treatment  follows  a  routine  course  and,  ex 
in  the  most  serious  cases,  the  patient  is  discharg 
cured"  after  a  reasonable  period  of  time  and  advis 
return  to  work.  Several  months  after  the  original  ac 
the  ring  doctor  enters  the  picture  for  the  first  time 
some  cases  as  much  as  six  years  had  elapsed  since 
accident.  Often  the  compensation  claim  has  already 
adjudicated  and  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  reopen 
case. 

Regardless  of  what  ring  doctor  a  claimant  goes  tc 
treatment  invariably  is  the  same.  Whether  the  ail 
be  a  cut  finger,  sprained  ankle,  or  lead  poisoning, 
physiotherapy,  injections,  or  both  are  sure  to  be  prescr 
Physiotherapy  and  injections  are  ideally  adapted 
assembly  line  techniques  employed  in  the  medical 
ies  operated  by  the  so-called  compensation  specialists. . 
can  be  administered  rapidly  and  do  not  require  the 
ician  to  be  present.  Although  they  probably  will 
any  good,  at  least  they  seldom  do  any  serious  harm. 

After  the  initial  cursory  examination  at  which 
directed  to  come  for  treatment  three  times  a  week 
claimant  may  not  see  the  ring  physician  again  for 
weeks  or  even  months.  Although  the  law  forbids  ar 
but  a  registered  nurse  or  licensed  physiotherapist 
treatments,  and  then  only  under  "the  active  and  persi 
supervision  of  an  authorized  physician,"  cases  were  fo 
in  which  physiotherapy  had  been  administered  by. 
doctor's  wife,  receptionist,  secretary,  or  anyone  else  ' 
might  be  handy.  In  fact,  testimony  before  the  Morel 
Commission  disclosed  that  an  ex-salesman  was  still  ti 
ing  compensation  cases  eight  months  after  the  doctor 
left  for  the  army.  The  former  salesman  claimed  thai 
acted  "in  the  capacity  of  an  orderly." 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  for  some  ring  doctors  . 
sonally  to  handle  their  practices.  More  prosperous  p 
titioners  "treat"  three  hundred  cases  a  week,  altho  ! 
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.loin  leave  the  ^oiruloc,  ot  the  Labor  Deparitneiii 
itil  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  A  number  operate 
to  or  more  offices. 

Even  the  initial  examination  is  occasionally  dispensed 
ith.  As  part  of  her  customary  routine,  a  receptionist  em- 
•ed  by  a  ring  doctor  commenced  baking  the  foot  of  a 
ty  employe  although  he  had  never  been  examined.  After 
veral  such  treatments,  the  claimant  finally  saw  the  doc- 
r  who,  still  without  any  examination,  informed  him: 
(ou  are  getting  along  fine  but  you  need  another  treat- 
Be  witness  gave  a  vivid  description  of  a  medical  fae- 
ry in  action.  He  testified  at  the  Department  of  Investi- 
ition : 

You  come  in  seven  at  a  time.  The  office  is  on  the  out- 
fc.  There  is  a  big  sign,  "We're  authorized  to  treat  com- 
nsation  cases  by  the  State  of  New  York."  And  he  [the 
ctor]  also  comes  out  and,  "All  right,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7." 
tie  whole  room  is  from  here  to  here,  smaller  than  this.  .  .  . 
ne  will  sit  on  the  chair  and  one  on  the  table  and  one  man 

1  have  the  heat  pad  here  and  a  hand  on  top  of  it.  I'll  be 
ting  here  and  another  one  here.  Six  or  seven  of  them  right 

together,  it's  like  a  mass  production.  .  .  .  He  puts  a  clock 
i  ten  minutes.  They  push  it  to  three  minutes  to  get  out. 
icy  have  a  clock  over  the  machine. 

ver-Trcatment  and  Kickbacks 

LTIENTS  UNDER  THE  CARE  OF   RING  DOCTORS    ARE  RARELY   DIS- 

^•d  as  cured,  at  least  not  while  it  is  possible  to  collect 
is  from  the  employer  or  insurance  company.  As  long  as 
e  remains  open  the  employer  is  liable  for  the  pay- 
i.-nt  of  the  claimant's  medical  expenses.  By  adroit  man- 
illation  of  adjournments,  a  skilled  ring  lawyer  often 
:i  keep  a  case  open  almost  indefinitely.  One  case  was 
ijourned  eight  times  from  May  1941  to  February  1943, 
id  no  hearing  has  been  held  yet. 

Dver-treatment  is  general.  For  example,  a  cut  index 
gcr  allegedly  required  46  treatments,  a  fractured  toe 

treatments,  a  pain  in  the  back  81  treatments,  a  twisted 
kle  V8  treatments,  and  a  sprained  back  228  treatments. 

er-hospitalization  is  also  common.  One  ring  surgeon 
spitalizes  all  hernia  cases  from  21  to  31  days,  although 
rage  hernia  operation  rarely  requires  more  than 
I^V*'  hospital  care. 

Employers    and    insurance    companies    vainly    protest 

l.iinst  these  interminable  medical  treatments.  While  the 

k'  provides  that  surgical  operations  or  physiotherapeutic 

P<cdures  costing  more  than  $25  must  be  authorized  by 

employer  or  Labor  Department,  the  law  also  states 

t  the  employer's  doctor  may  not  examine  a  claimant 
at  a  time  and  place  convenient  to  the  claimant  and 

physician.  To  determine  whether  further  treatment  is 
ry,  the  employer's  doctor  must  examine  the  claim- 
U.  Vet  by  insisting  on  his  rights  under  the  law  the  ring 

Cor  can  effectively  forestall  such  an  examination. 
>me  ring  doctors  ignore  altogether  the  necessity  of 
ining  the  employer's  authorization.  They  rely  on  the 
b  that  some  Labor  Department  doctor  eventually  will 
?.e   treatment.   Their   confidence   is   seldom    mis- 
.  Claimants'  physicians  are  permitted  to  be  present 
'-•n  the  Labor  Department  doctor  makes  his  examina- 
.  It  is  not  at  all  difficult  for  an  experienced  ring  phys- 
ich  to  maneuver  his  patient  into  the  hands  of  a  "friend- 
ly state  examiner  who  without  committing  himself  can 
"There  are   no  objective  symptoms.   Patient  com- 


plains of  pain.  Further  treatment  might  do  some  good." 
At  Christmas  time,  a  ring  doctor  testified  before  the 
Moreland  Commission,  the  corridors  of  the  workmen's 
compensation  division  in  the  State  Building  are  piled  high 
with  gifts,  rewards  for  "friendly"  state  doctors  and  other 
state  employes. 

No  potential  source  of  revenue  is  overlooked  by  ring 
physicians.  One  ring  doctor  habitually  has  his  patients 
ride  the  circuit  from  one  specialist  to  another.  By  this 
device  he  not  only  builds  up  the  case  for  presentation  at 
the  compensation  hearing  but  also  is  able  to  pocket  re 
ferral  fees.  One  claimant,  for  example,  was  referred  sue 
cessively  to  an  eye  specialist,  an  orthopedist,  and  a  neurol- 
ogist. 

As  a  routine  matter  all  claimants  are  immediately  sent 
for  X-rays,  even  if  numerous  X-rays  already  have  been 
taken.  One  attorney  explained  to  a  claimant:  "We  got  to 
have  private  X-rays;  we  can't  trust  those  X-rays  from  the 
city  hospital.  When  it  comes  to  the  case,  we  can  prove 
it,  the  difference."  Most  of  the  time,  however,  the  ring 
doctor  is  not  at  all  interested  in  the  roentgenologist's  re- 
port; in  almost  every  instance  it  contradicts  his  own  diag- 
nosis. What  he  is  very  much  interested  in  is  a  juicy  30 
to  40  percent  kickback  from  the  roentgenologist's  fee. 

One  X-ray  laboratory  alone  kicked  back  $30,000  on 
compensation  cases  in  1942  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  doc- 
tors. A  record  of  payments  was  kept  in  "a  little  black 
book"  which  disappeared  after  the  beginning  of  the  More- 
land  inquiry.  "Professional  discounts"  are  also  paid  by 
companies  dealing  in  surgical  supplies.  Therefore,  when- 
ever possible,  the  ring  doctors  order  sacroiliac  belts, 
trusses,  elastic  stockings  and  other  surgical  supplies  for 
their  patients. 

Improper  Medical  Care 

NoT  EVEN  THE  SWOLLEN  PROFITS  DERIVED  FROM   OVER-TREAT- 

ment  and  kickbacks  are  sufficient  to  satisfy  many  ring 
doctors.  Commissioner  Herlands  stated  that  "bill  padding 
is  an  exceedingly  prevalent  practice."  Claimants  are  often 
not  unwilling  partners  in  these  frauds.  Not  only  do  they 
believe  that  the  physician  is  helping  them  to  get  com- 
pensation by  reporting  numerous  treatments,  but  also  they 
can  charge  their  employer  for  carfare  for  mythical  visits 
to  the  doctor. 

Thirteen  doctors  were  found  to  have  submitted  fraudu- 
lent bills  to  the  city.  One  doctor  charged  an  average  of 
twenty-eight  visits  more  than  the  claimants  actually  made 
to  him.  This  doctor  admitted  that  his  income  jumped 
from  $8,000  a  year  to  $30,000  a  year  after  he  joined  a  ring. 
He  has  been  indicted.  Another  doctor  put  in  bills  for  large 
numbers  of  injections  which  his  patients  never  received. 
Others  collected  for  treatments  when  the  patient  was  out 
of  the  city  on  vacation,  or  for  treatments  allegedly  given 
on  Sundays,  Christmas,  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  in  one 
case  on  February  31. 

Insurance  companies  also  receive  padded  bills.  To  see 
that  his  bills  were  not  too  carefully  scrutinized,  a  doctor 
admitted  at  the  Moreland  investigation  that  he  had  paid 
employes  of  the  State  Insurance  Fund  and  various  in- 
surance companies  sums  ranging  from  $150  to  $500. 

If  the  interests  of  the  ring  doctors  happen  to  coincide 
with  those  of  their  patients  it  is  merely  fortuitous.  Claim- 
ants are  only  pawns  in  the  game  of  collecting  compensa- 
tion fees.  Ring  doctors  have  consistently  demonstrated  a 
willingness  to  sacrifice  a  patient's  (Continued  on  page  336) 
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Road  to  World  Understanding 

AN    OUTLINE    OF    POLITICAL    GEOGRAPHY,    by    J.    F.    Horrabin. 
Knopf.    157  pp.    Price  $1.50. 

THE   WORLD    OF    GENERAL    HAUSHOFER,    by    Andreas    Dorpalen. 
Farrar  and  Rinehart.    337  pp.    Price  $3.50. 

GERMAN    STRATEGY   OF  WORLD    CONQUEST,   by    Derwent   Whit- 
tlesey.    Farrar  and  Rinehart.    293  pp.    Price  $2.50. 

Postpaid   by    Survey    Associates,    Inc. 

GEOPOLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY  REQUIRE  ATTENTION 
more  than  ever  before,  now  that  German  plans  are  on  the 
decline  and  other  plans  of  some  sort  are  bound  to  take  their 
place.  The  three  books  here  reviewed  are  different  in  their 
approach  and  content,  but  each  makes  its  contribution  to  the 
subject  of  world  interpretation  and  international  policy. 

Horrabin's  is  of  importance  to  the  novice  in  political  and 
economic  geography.  There  are  still  more  novices  among 
intelligent  adults  than  there  ought  to  be  in  our  day  and  age 
of  global  policy  and  thought.  For  people  who  have  grown  up 
without  benefit  of  geographic  knowledge,  this  book  provides 
an  effective  and  interesting  means  of  catching  up  in  one  es- 
sential field  of  learning.  The  text  is  well  written  and  well 
illustrated  by  dynamic  maps  of  the  sort  for  which  the  author 
is  famous.  The  pageant  of  civilization  is  reviewed  from  its 
potamic  rise,  through  Mediterranean,  oceanic,  and  continental 
stages,  to  its  twentieth  century  crisis  in  which  world  powers 
struggle  for  dominion  or  order.  It  is  not  the  last  word  on 
the  subject,  but  at  least  it  is  a  good  first  word  in  anybody's 
education. 

DORPALEN'S  BOOK  is  A  MORE  MATURE  PRESENTATION  OF  IDEAS, 
and  at  the  same  time  is  readable  and  broad  in  appeal:  a  keen 
and  well-organized  interpretation  of  geopolitical  concepts 
characteristic  of  the  Nazi  regime,  as  expressed  by  the  major 
prophet  of  Geopoliti^  and  some  minor  prophets.  The  gen- 
eralizations are  comprehensive  and  well  balanced,  and  the 
illustrative  quotations  from  Haushofer  and  others  are  well 
selected.  The  author  is  not  unbiased.  He  takes  occasion  to 
point  out  fallacies  in  Nazi  thinking  and  to  discredit  the  sys- 
tem. For  some  readers  this  may  be  an  important  service,  but 
for -most  Americans  it  is  unnecessary:  Nazism  is  discredited 
already  in  both  theory  and  practice. 

A  more  positive  contribution  is  that  of  valid  ideas  and 
sidelights  on  the  world  revealed  through  geopolitics — the 
world  as  seen  through  alien  eyes,  judgments  based  on  as- 
sumptions contrary  to  our  own.  Here  is  fresh  reminder  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  underrate  our  enemies,  and  that  if  we 
are  wise,  we  will  profit  by  their  thinking.  "The  serious  stu- 
dent will  not  rest  with  dismissing  it  [geopolitics]  as  so  much 
intellectual  rubbish,  worthy  of  no  more  consideration  than 
alchemy  or  astrology.  On  second  thought  he  will  realize  that 
these  two  excursions  into  the  occult  were  the  forerunners  of 
chemistry  and  astronomy." 

Perhaps  geopolitics  is  a  "pseudo-science,"  as  the  author 
calls  it,  but  it  is  also  an  earnest  and  fairly  consistent  effort  by 
capable  men  to  interpret  the  world  accurately  and  to  plan 
realistically  for  successful  action.  It  has,  to  be  sure,  a  propa- 
ganda side,  indifferent  to  falsity  and  truth,  aiming  only  to 
rationalize  Nazi  policy  and  provide  the  masses  with  an 
appropriate  ideology.  But  another  side  of  primary  importance 
aims  to  provide  a  trustworthy  guide  for  Nazi  leaders.  When 
a  geopolitician  advises  his  followers  that  "we  must  see  foreign 
nations  as  they  really  are,  not  as  we  would  like  them  to  be," 
and  "to  think  in  terms  of  the  planet,  without  regard  to  mis- 
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taken  race  prejudices,"  American  readers  may   well  tr 
follow,  too. 

There  is  little  danger  of  our  being  deceived  by  1 
theories  of  German  superiority,  national  rights,  aggres 
and  war,  while  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  large  chanc 
our  being  enlightened  by  geopolitical  interpretations  of  oces 
and  continental  interests,  of  air  power  and  air  traffic,  or 
banism  and  peasantry,  of  autarchy  and  monoculture 
American  isolationism  and  Pan  Americanism. 

How  can  we  blame  the  Nazis  for  adopting  a  British 
gestion  for  world  organization  if  we  fail  to  understand 
suggestion  itself,  and  the  Nazi  use  of  it,  and  our  own  lim 
tions  in  choosing  an  alternative  world  policy?   When  Gen< 
Haushofer  says  that  "the  peace  makers  of  Versailles  en 
tained  a  tragic  illusion  when  they  believed  that  the  ne 
created  states  of  the  central  and  inter-European  debris  z< 
could  really  survive  as  independent  political  formations," 
can  recognize  truth  in  his  words  without  having  to  ac 
his  plan  for  the  future.    When  geopoliticians  say  that 
concept  of  a  free  world  economy  with  equal  opportunities 
all  has  failed,"  we  cannot  refute  the  statement  except  by  kn< 
ing  what  they  know  and  more  than  they  know,  as  a  basis 
successful  policy  in  the  future. 

WHITTLESEY'S    "GERMAN    STRATEGY    OF    WORLD    CONQUE 
reaches  still  further  into  the  roots  of  geopolitics  and  the  C 
man   problem.    Full   understanding   includes   not  only 
modern  manifestations  as  presented  by  Dorpalen  but  also 
historic  background  as  revealed  by  Whittlesey.  The  trail  b 
through  the  centuries  is  clear  and  strong.    Nazism  is  nc 
phenomenon  of  this  decade  or  of  this  century  but  of 
millenium  now  coming  to  a  close.  The  fact  is  not  a  pleas 
one:  the  problem  of  eradication  is  more  difficult  than  if 
phenomenon  were  of  recent  growth.    But  blinding  ourse 
to  the  fact  will  not  aid  eradication;  we  need  to  know 
worst,  if  we  are  to  have  the  next  millenium  on  better  te: 
than  those  of  Hitler. 

The  roots  are  political,  military,  philosophical,  and  sc 
tific,  and  the  scientific  rootlets  are  technologic,  economic, 
chological   and   geographic.    Episodes  of  history   appear 
proper  perspective.    Rivalry  between  Germany  and  Fra 
which  has  been  looked  upon  by  Americans  as  one  of 
complete  and  detached  facts  of  Europe,  is  seen  as  a  mi 
episode  in  a  process  of  age-old  and  world-wide  dimensi 
In  the  facts  and  fancies  of  German  development  France 
pears    no   more    prominently    than    Russia,    Britain,    Ja 
Africa,  and  the  Western  Hemisphere.   The  world  is  enc 
passed  by  dynamic  ideas  of  space  and  people,  sea  and  1 
trade,  colonies,  and  political  organization.   How  true  or 
false  these  are  we  need  to  know. 

There  is  another  thing  we  need  to  know,  though  ba 
suggested  in  this  volume:  the  history  of  German  thought 
development   is   not   a   single   simple  growth,   even   tho 
Whittlesey  has  traced  but  a  single  one  in  his  skillful  pa 
taking  research.   He  has  picked  valid  evidence  along  the 
line  of  Nazism  from  many  sources  in  a  voluminous  literati 
But  there  are  other  stems  in  the  tangled  growth  of  Gern 
history,  and  the  different  root  systems  are  still  in  exist 
even  when  kept  from  sight.    All  such  roots  are  well  n 
sented  in  the  same  voluminous  literature  and  await  sin 
research.   If  it  were  not  so,  our  prospects  for  a  better  we 
would  be  hearly  hopeless.  As  it  is,  optimism  in  the  long  : 
is  justified.    Germany  has  contributed  in  the  past  and  ' 
contribute  in  the  future  to  the  progress  of  peace  and  freed 
in  the  world. 
University  of  Chicago  ROBERT  S.  PL.' 
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i  the  Greenback  Tradition 

IT  OF  DEBT,  OUT  OF  DANGER,  by  Jerry  Voorhii.  Devin  Adair. 
:j$  •  Price  $3,  postpaid  by  Surrey  Associates,  Inc. 

H)fcES&MAN     VOOKHIS     HAS     DIPPED    DEEPLY     INTO    AMERICAN 

story  to  show  that  the  control  of  private  bankers  over  the 
blic  debt  has  been  used  repeatedly  and  continuously  against 
;  interests  of  the  American  people.  His  criticism  is  directed 
serially  at  that  aspect  in  our  fiscal  mechanism  that  permits 
:  banks  to  create  credit,  or  money,  in  the  process  of  lending 
ids  to  the  government.  Public  credit,  he  insists,  should 
long  to  the  people  as  a  whole  and  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
nk  should  receive  interest  when  "the  government  receives 
>m  the  bank  nothing  in  the  world  but  a  portion  of  the 
blic  credit  that  belonged  to  the  government  ...  in  the 
st  place."  Instead  of  permitting  private  individuals  to 
ofit  from  the  expansion  of  credit,  he  would  limit  the  right 
create  money  to  the  government  in  accordance  with  pro- 
;ions  of  the  law.  And  he  would  have  the  government  use 
powers  over  money  to  stabilize  the  value  of  the  dollar  and 
lerwisc  further  the  public  interest. 

Stated  in  terms  of  general  principles,  there  is  little  in 
icrhis'  book  with  which  one  would  care  to  disagree.  But 
terms  of  specifics,  his  highly  unorthodox  program  is  open 
considerable  doubt.  Like  many  American  liberals  in  the 
st.  Mr.  Voorhis  obviously  overvalues  the  effectiveness  of 
metary  measures  and  at  the  same  time  overlooks  the  very 
il  dangers  of  removing  the  automatic  controls  of  traditional 
.al  jKilicy.  The  irresponsibility  and  confusion  which  Con- 
:ss  has  shown  recently  in  connection  with  inflation  policy 
i>nld  demonstrate  even  to  Mr.  Voorhis  the  folly  of  sub- 
luting  congressional  control  of  monetary  policy  for  the 
••tonal  restraints  exercised  by  the  banking  fraternity, 
ihile  a  compelling  argument  can  be  made  for  a  "managed 
:  rcncy"  along  somewhat  the  lines  outlined  by  Mr.  Voorhis, 
rh  an  experiment  would  be  hindered  rather  than  aided  if 
Ithe  same  time  the  government  struck  a  body  blow  at  our 
lire  banking  and  financial  structure  by  eliminating  the 
it  of  the  banks  to  purchase  government  securities. 
Mic  Affairs  Committee  MAXWELL  S.  STEWART 

gland  Is  a  Mature  Land 

E  ENGLISH  PEOPLE— Observations  and  Impressions,  by  D.  W.  Bro- 
in.  Knopf.  295  pp.  Price  $3,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

POKE  HE  WROTE  AN  ANALYSIS  OF  HIS  OWN  PEOPLE,  PROFESSOR 

n  produced  an  outstanding  book  on  the  United  States 
"The  Government  of  the  People"  and  the  best  account  of 
nee  in  "France  under  the  Republic."   His  present  volume 
lithe  people  of  England  is  the  most  interesting  and  original 
»>k  which  has  yet  appeared  in  this  field, 
•everal  attempts  have  been  made  since  the  German  scholar 
2>elius  wrote  his  weighty  volume  "England"  in   1922   to 
»ridc  an  interpretation  or  synthesis  of  that  country.    The 
pe  island  lying  off  the  northwest  coast  of  Europe  has  played 
a  tremendous  role  in  world  affairs  since  1066  that  con- 
u»  efforts  should  be  made  to  understand  its  people  and 
r  institutions.    These  people  constructed  the  British  Env 
•,  composed  of  one  fifth  of  all  mankind,  and  their  institu- 
i$  of  law,  government,  and  democracy  have  been  copied  or 
pted  by  free  peoples  all  over  the  world.  No  people  in  the 
•Id  have  externalized  themselves  as  much  as  the  British, 
no  people  are  as  much  misunderstood.    The  composite 
ure  of  England  consists  of  a  strange  medley  of  Mr.  Chips, 
onel  Blimp,  Chamberlain,  and  an  exotic  empire  which 
'Upposes   exploitation.     Around    Britain    there    has    been 
instructed   a   mystic   haze  of  absence  of  mind,   muddling 
fcjugh,  lack  of  humor,  and  social  snobbery. 

i  one  way  Professor  Brogan  dispels  the  illusions  which 
wound  the  popular  conceptions  of  Britain.  Unfortunately, 
lit  ever,  the  people  who  derive  their  mental  images  from  the 
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movies  and  the  tabloids  will  not  be  able  to  comprehend  this 
book.  It  is  the  product  of  an  urbane,  conservative  mind,  and 
is  written  in  a  manner  to  appeal  to  similar  minds  elsewhere. 
It  attempts  to  give  consistency  and  meaning  to  the  apparent 
inconsistencies  of  English  culture.  Professor  Brogan  deals 
with  the  English  people,  their  religion  and  deep  sense  of 
faith,  the  empire,  India,  democracy,  education  and  the  war. 
He  does  not  attempt  to  inform  his  readers  on  the  content  of 
these  aspects  of  English  culture.  Instead,  as  his  subtitle  in- 
dicates, he  gives  his  impressions  and  observations  which  are 
brilliant  and  sophisticated.  These  impressions  reveal  that 
England  is  a  land  ridden  with  snobbery  and  class  interests, 
but  also  a  land  where  the  entire  cultural  system  is  based  on 
the  most  fundamental  of  democratic  prerequisites,  the  dignity 
of  the  human  being.  England  is  revealed  as  a  mature  land 
whose  educational  system  does  not  prolong  adolescence,  as  it 
docs  in  the  United  States,  or  teach  a  vulgar  chauvinism,  as 
is  the  case  in  fascist  lands.  The  people  are  revealed  as  ac- 
cepting with  grace  the  fact  that  their  everyday  devices  in  the 
practical  extensions  of  democracy,  religious  toleration,  and 
the  process  of  change  are  discovered  elsewhere  in  the  world 
two  generations  later. 

This  book  can  be  heartily  recommended  to  those  who  wish 
an  analysis  of  the  English  people  written  with  charming  wit 
and  urbanity.  It  would  be  particularly  useful  to  liberals  with 
their  romanticist  creed  of  freedom  for  India,  to  the  reaction- 
aries who  feel  that  England  is  headed  for  collectivism,  and 
to  the  radicals  who  continue  to  analyze  England  in  terms  of 
the  class  structure  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
College  of  the  City  of  New  Yorl(  FRANCIS  WILLIAMSON 

Jews  on  the  Land 

OUR  JEWISH  FARMERS  and  the  Story  of  the  Jewish  Agricultural 
Societv,  by  Gabriel  Davidson.  L.  B.  Fischer.  280  pp.  Price  $2.50,  post- 
paid by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

THIS   STORY   OF    THE   JEWISH   AGRICULTURAL   SOCIETY    IS    A    SUM- 

mary  of  annual  reports  of  the  J.A.S.  for  the  last  forty  years, 
for  twenty-five  of  which  Dr.  Davidson  has  been  its  executive 
head.  The  fascinating  history  of  movements  and  ideologies 
among  Jews  to  return  to  the  soil  thus  is  reduced  to  a  dull, 
even  though  very  well  written  chronicle  of  the  daily  work 
of  the  Society  in  advising  and  helping  financially,  technically, 
and,  in  some  measure,  socially  Jews  who  seek  its  aid  in 
settling  on  the  land. 

Jewish  farmers  are  not  integrated  by  the  author  in  the 
framework  of  the  Jewish  nation — they  arc  presented  merely 
as  farmers  of  Jewish  extraction.  Dr.  Davidson  does  not 
probe  into  the  specificity  of  Jewish  farming  groups,  such  as 
the  preponderance  of  poultry  farming.  Faithful  to  the  ide- 
ologies of  the  founders  of  the  Society,  he  steers  clear  of 
anything  that  would  associate  Jewish  farming  with  the  com- 
plexities of  the  Jewish  problem.  According  to  the  traditions 
of  the  Society  and  the  majority  of  its  sponsors,  national 
aspiration  and  Jewish  farming  in  the  United  States  are 
immiscible. 

The  philosophy  behind  the  founding  and  activities  of  the 
Society  is  reiterated  by  Dr.  Davidson:  "Too  often  is  the 
charge  heard  that  the  Jew  has  neither  inclination  nor  aptitude 
to  toil  or  to  till.  The  Jewish  farm  class  which  has  been 
built  up  in  America  within  a  comparatively  short  span  of 
years  emphatically  refutes  the  charge."  This  philosophy 
has  long  been  used  in  the  sermon  method  of  assimilationists 
in  fighting  anti-Semitism.  However,  events  in  Nazi  Germany 
proved  its  futility. 

The  supplement  reprints  a  series  of  published  articles, 
mainly  by  Dr.  Davidson,  on  "The  Jewish  Colonization  in  the 
United  States  in  the  Nineteenth  Century."  For  those  who 
have  no  access  to  the  several  Jewish  encyclopedias,  this  part 
of  the  book,  even  with  the  omissions  and  superficial  treat- 
ment, will  be  interesting  reading. 
Rutgers  University  JACOB  S.  JOFFE 
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THE  ARMY  COMES  TO  TOWN 

(Continued  from  page  322) 


the  chairman  and  said:  'What'ya  mean  your  girls  don't 
dance?'  He  rubbed  his  chin  sheepishly,  'Reckon  our  girls 
musta  been  sneakin'  out  to  the  honky-tonks  unbeknownst.' " 

Main  Street  Is  in  the  Fight 

THE  COMMANDING   OFFICER   IN   ONE  OF  THE  LARGE  ARMY   CAMPS 

reminded  the  citizens  of  a  nearby  town  that  the  army  looks  to 
Main  Street  for  cooperation.  With  40,000  troops  encamped 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  community  of  3,000  population,  he 
reminded  the  citizens  that  they  faced  a  serious  responsibility 
to  help  the  army  build  soldiers  who  are  "fit  to  fight." 

What  Main  Street  offers  during  hours  off  may  be  almost 
as  important  in  determining  the  attitude  of  mind  of  recruits  in 
training  for  the  battlefronts  as  what  the  army  teaches  in  camp 
or  on  maneuvers.  Thousands  of  soldiers  will  take  away  im- 
pressions which  they  will  always  remember  of  good  towns  or 
bad  towns,  friendly  or  hostile. 

A  good  town  in  the  judgment  of  soldiers  is  a  town: 

— where  citizens  speak  to  servicemen,  smile  at  servicemen,  offer 
rides  to  servicemen,  invite  them  to  their  homes,  their  churches; 

— where  clerks  in  stores  are  courteous  to  servicemen  and  stores 
don't  raise  prices; 

— where  there  is  good  entertainment  for  servicemen;  and  there's 
a  chance  to  meet  the  home-town  girls; 

— where  there  are  showers,  toilet  facilities,  a  place  to  read,  write, 
and  rest. 

But  there  are  other  points  by  which  the  army  rates  a  town 
good  or  bad.  Does  it  serve  clean,  pasteurized  milk?  Do  eating 
places  serve  black  market  meat?  What  is  the  attitude  of  the 
town  toward  women  camp  followers,  local  or  imported? 

It  is  an  art,  this  swift  adjustment  of  communities  to  the 
impact  of  an  army,  even  though  on  the  home  front  and  re- 
moved from  the  actual  ferment  of  war.  It  reveals  communi- 
ties to  themselves,  poultices  out  initiative  or  shows  up  inertia. 
One  New  York  boy  who  went  into  the  maneuver  recreation 
center  at  Hornbeck,  La.,  to  look  for  a  lost  fountain  pen, 
summed  up  the  difference  between  the  right  spirit  of  service 
and  the  wrong: 

Boy!  They  had  everything  in  that  place  to  make  a  fellow  feel 
comfortable — radio,  tables,  places  to  write,  and  a  fine  bunch  of 
women  who  didn't  bother  a  fellow  all  the  time. 

It  wasn't  like  a  place  I  visited  back  East,  where  one  of  these 
swell  dressed  women  walks  up  to  me  and  says,  "Have  you  regis- 
tered?" I  says,  "No."  Then  she  says,  "Have  you  been  here  before?" 
I  says,  "No."  By  that  time  I  was  getting  plenty  sore  so  I  let  'er 
have  it.  Says  I,  "Now  look — I  haven't  registered,  I  haven't  been 
here  before,  and  I  have  no  hobbies!"  Boy!  That  put  'er  in  'er  place. 

But  to  get  on  with  my  Hornbeck  story.  I  walked  up  to  a  lady 
behind  a  desk  and  asked  her  if  anyone  had  turned  in  my  fountain 
pen.  She  said  she  had  only  been  on  that  shift  for  one  day  but 
I  could  look  in  the  lost  and  found  box.  Boy!  What  I  found  in  that 
box!  Soap  boxes,  two  dog  tags,  kits,  razors,  tire  tape,  two  shaving 
brushes,  one  box  of  Honest  Snuff,  shaving  cream,  six  soap  dishes, 
a  rosary,  and  two  caps.  I  never  did  find  my  pen,  but  it  was  worth 
losing  it  just  to  find  out  what  folks  can  do  for  a  fellow. 

Activities  on  the  part  of  communities  may  range  from 
digging  pit  toilets  and  rigging  up  showers  to  staging  dances 
or  baking  a  wedding  cake  for  a  soldier's  bride.  Hospitality  is 
both  large  scale  and  organized,  and  little  and  homely.  One 
town  raises  $4,200  to  buy  a  building  for  a  soldiers'  com- 
munity center.  A  rural  place,  finding  country  boys  lonesome 
for  farm  life,  invites  them  to  breakfast  in  farm  families  and 
they  give  a  hand  with  milking  the  cows. 

Friendliness  is  a  two-way  business.  When  a  local  church 


found  itself  with  no  pastor  to  conduct  a  service,  a  soldier 
over  and  preached  the  sermon.  A  homesick  soldier  year 
for  a  birthday  cake  found  himself  with  one  provided  by 
local  PTA  and  a  birthday  party  shared  with  three  hun 
guests.  In  one  town  the  people  worried  over  the  sol 
sleeping  in  pup  tents  on  frosty  nights,  collected  several 
loads  of  newspapers  and  sent  them  out  with  instructioi 
the  men  to  put  them  on  the  ground  and  between 
blankets  for  extra  warmth. 

To  hundreds  of  towns  scattered  over  the  breadth  oi 
country — in  the  hills  of  Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  ii 
Carolinas,  Tennessee,  Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  in  Micl 
and  Oregon,  maneuvers  bring  waves  of  young  Ameri 
They  are  uprooted  from  their  homes,  uprooted  even  frori 
routine  of  camp  life,  in  training  for  the  big  show  somev 
on  the  world's  battlefronts. 

The  services  these  towns  render,  the  hospitality  they  « 
will  color  the  stream  of  their  experience  and  help  to 
their  attitudes  as  they  go  into  battle.  They  will  be  towns 
like  to  remember. 


CHARITY  IN  CHICAGO 

(Continued  from  page  328) 


Another  congregation  received  some  years  ago  a  si: 
bequest.  This  was  said  to  be  in  an  effort  to  save  it;  bu 
church  was  already  disintegrating  and  has  since  close* 
doors.  The  money  now  is  being  used  for  mission  purpos*- 

The  endowment  of  churches,  except  perhaps  for  n 
bequests  for  memorial  purposes,  is  generally  consic 
unwise.    A  church,  unlike  other  institutions  withir 
broad  field  of  legal  charity,  is  maintained  by  menn 
who  benefit  directly  from  its  ministry.    The  churc 
garden  for  the  cultivation  of  generosity.   If  the  garde 
been  filled  up  with  plants  already  matured,  like 
from  the  hot-house,  what  is  to  be  gained?    Only  tt 
churches  tend  to  receive  large  endowments  and  of 
stitutions  they  should  need  them  least. 

Chicago's  Store  of  Charitable  Capital 

THE    FIRST    CHARITABLE    BEQUEST    OF    WHICH    THERE    IS 

record  in  Chicago  dates  back  to  1848 — five  years  aftc 
first  philanthropic  organization  was  incorporated, 
capitulating  my  analysis  (exclusive  of  churches*)  we 
this  overall  statement: 


Plant 


Endowment 


Social   agencies 
Educational  institutions 
Philanthropic  foundations 
City-wide  religious  bodies 


$  84,417,815     $  61,911,183  $146 

130,217,511       149.665,020  279,f 

22,820,000  22,8.  I 

6,861,792        11,009,650  17,8' 


Totals  $221,497,118     $245,405,853     $466,9' | 

Chicago  is  a  young  city.    In  less  than  one  hundred 
well  toward  half  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  charitable 
tal,  buildings  and  endowments,  (and  much  more) 
thus  been  accumulated- — most  of  it  in  the  last  fifty  ] 
Many   discrepancies,  many   duplications  of  capital  I 
and  bequests  in  relation  to  public  need  or  effectivi 
have  cropped  out  even  among  our  best  organizations.  I 
perience  in  older  communities  would  indicate  that 
inconsistencies  will  increase  as  the  city  grows  older, 
second  article,  I  shall  analyze  further  this  process  of  I 
mulation  and  deal  with  methods  to  conserve  and  fcx  t 
constructively. 

•Excluding  also  many  other  church  properties.  Nor  are  any  estimail 
eluded  of  the  capital  invested  in  secondary  or  other  private  or_  pa-l 
schools,  or  in  numerows  private  nnendorsed  charities,  some  haying  -1 
sive  properties  and  endowments,  for  which  no  reports  are  available 
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BEHIND  THE  ZOOT  SUIT  RIOTS 

(Continued  from  page  316) 


as  it  CM  nts  like  those  of  June  7  were  desired,  so  well  did  cer- 
tain techniques  work  to  produce  them.  True,  there  was  fine 
work  done  by  .some  of  the  members  of  the  police  force,  for 
c  the  officer  who  succeeded  in  turning  the  dreaded 
Clanton  Street  gang  into  a  useful  boys'  club;  and  many  of  the 
^Btr  papers  presented  the  problem  sanely.  But  the  over- 
all picture  was  bad  and  continued  to  grow  worse.  It  became 
Mkult  to  get  boys  to  attend  night  basketball  tournaments 
and  church  parties,  so  sure  were  they  of  being  arrested  on 
<y  home.  A  "volunteer  clean-up  campaign,"  so  an- 
nounced by  'the  police  department,  did  much  to  condition 
the  public  mind  to  acceptance  of  the  unauthorized  "navy 
•k  forces"  later. 

^  count  of  Mexican  youth  would  be  complete  without 
some  reference  to  the  Union  Nacional  Sinarquistas,  an  inter- 
national organization  which  has  a  membership  of  around  400 
in  southern  California,  and  its  own  press.  Appraisals  of 

INS  run  all  the  way  from  acceptance  of  its  own  statement 
that  it  merely  protects  church  and  home,  to  the  charge  that 
it  is  a  definite  spearhead  of  fascist  propaganda  among  Mexi- 
uth.  The  Mexican  government  regards  it  with  sus- 
picion and,  last  fall,  the  special  war  policies  unit  of  our  De- 
partment of  Justice  prepared  a  full  report  on  local  Sinar- 
qtasta  activities.  After  reading  UNS  publications,  I  am  in- 
clined to  feel  that  a  deleterious  effect  on  Mexican  youth 
.rould  result  from  UNS's  insistence  on  dividing  the  world  into 
two  hostile  camps,  Mexican  and  anti-Mexican,  and  their  glori- 
fication of  a  rather  shoddy  virility  for  boys;  but  it  is  safe  to 
;ay  that  any  Mexican  youth  convinced  that  a  Good  Neigh- 
x>r  Policy  worked  on  both  sides  of  the  border  would  be  fairly 
mpcrvious  to  Sinarquismo. 

After  the  events  of  June,  there  was  a  general  tendency  to 

>elittlc  the  work  of  the  coordinating  council  for  Latin- Amer- 

can  youth  and   the   various   volunteer  committees.    Words 

Addling"  were  heard  and  the  comment:  "Well,  they 

ouldn't  prevent  the  riots,  so  what?"  Little  attention  was 
i^aid  to  the  fact  that  the  Mexican  group  had  been,  by  and 
lAc,  the  victims  rather  than  the  instigators;  that  the  citi- 
tens'  groups  had  no  legal  implementation  of  any  sort,  and 

hat  they  had  worked  for  only  a  few  months  against  tre- 

'iis  odds.    With  the  public's  customary  hope  of  quick 

olutions  with  little  effort,  it  was  somehow  expected  that  a 

*w  men  and  women  should  have  solved  in  several  months 

problem  thirty  years  in  the  making.    As  a  matter  of  fact, 
uimiitees  were  of  immense  assistance  to  the  Mexican 

onsulatc  during  the  riots;  they  were  wise  counselors  to 
Ine  Mexican  communities;  the  files  and  information  they  had 
MPEted  had  great  value  in  the  ensuing  investigations.  With 

>lid  political,  economic  and  press  backing,  which  they  not- 
iked,  their  accomplishments  could  have  been  great. 

iroundwork  Is  Needed 

II    THE   FOUR   INVESTIGATIONS  RUNNING  CONCURRENTLY   IN 

igeles  at  the  close  of  the  riots,  the  two  outlines  of  com- 

)  lunity  action  again  became  apparent — the  hasty  emotional 

i  >lution;  the  scientific,  long  time  treatment.    Unfortunately, 

.e  former  state  of  mind  has  somewhat  predominated.    The 

mnty  grand  jury  teetered  uneasily  among  several  opposing 

unts  of  view  and  tried  to  reconcile  them  all,  with  rather 

Uisivc  results.     The  mayor's  committee  was  bent  on 

2.  the  problem  one  of  simple  law  enforcement.     The 

cnny  committee  saw  communists  again,  as  well  as  most 

olitical  opponents. 

rnor  Warren's  committee,  headed  by  Attorney  Gen- 
.il  Kenny,  submitted,  on  the  whole,  thoughtful  conclusions 
•istructive  recommendations.    "The  community  as  well 
(Continued  on  page  336) 
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as  its  visitors  must  learn  that  no  group  has  the  right  to  take 
the  law  into  its  own  hands";  and  "It  is  a  mistake  in  fact 
and  an  aggravating  practice  to  link  the  phrase  'zoot  suit' 
with  the  report  of  a  crime,"  were  some  of  its  comments. 
It  advocated  non-discriminatory  law  enforcement,  press  coop- 
eration, abolition  of  discrimination  in  use  of  public  facilities, 
trained  juvenile  officers,  increase  of  detention  home  and  ju- 
venile forestry  camp  facilities,  additional  recreational  oppor- 
tunities, panels  of  attorneys  for  defense  of  youth,  increased 
youth  programs  in  churches,  increased  military  and  shore 
police.  Many  of  these  recommendations  followed  closely  the 
petition  presented  to  the  board  of  supervisors  last  Novem- 
ber. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  did  not  also  include  some 
of  the  petition's  more  creative  proposals  regarding  patriotic 
outlets  for  Mexican  youth  energies  and  educational  publicity 
on  the  Mexican  question.  But  if  all  or  even  part  of  these 
recommendations  were  to  be  carried  out  swiftly  and  con- 
scientiously, the  situation  would  be  improved  beyond  sem- 
blance of  its  present  state. 

Basically,  it  is  a  matter  of  changing  the  public  mind  on  the' 
Mexican  question,  and  the  public  changes  its  mind  only  with 
extreme  slowness  and  pain.  When  the  phrase  "dirty  Mexi- 
can" is  no  longer  heard  on  the  lips  of  any  of  those  intimately 
associated  with  Mexican  youth — teachers,  social  workers,  po- 
lice officers — a  good  beginning  will  have  been  made.  Again 
this  is  not  to  belittle  individual  fine  work  or  sound  adminis- 
trative policies  in  the  many  quarters  in  which  they  exist.  It 
is  merely  to  comment  on  the  amazing  fact  that  so  little  of  the 
scientific  concept  of  race  and  culture  has  trickled  down  into 
places  where  the  question  is  oftenest  dealt  with  empirically. 
When  that  occurs,  the  education  of  the  general  public  should 
be  comparatively  simple. 
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welfare  for  cash  on  the  line. 

Employes  are  far  better  off  working  than  receiving  com- 
pensation. On  compensation  an  employe  receives  only  two 
thirds  of  his  regular  salary  with  a  maximum  of  $25  a  week. 
Yet  claimants  are  sometimes  ordered  to  stop  work  by  ring 
doctors,  even  when  they  are  thoroughly  able  to  continue  on 
their  jobs.  Usually  the  case  is  contested  by  the  employer. 
The  -net  result  is  that  the  claimant  loses  both  his  salary  and 
compensation,  but  the  doctor  in  most  cases  collects  another 
fat  fee,  despite  the  unsuccessful  outcome  for  his  patient. 

When  possibilities  for  further  physiotherapy  are  exhausted 
some  ring  doctors  request  authorization  for  "surgical  inter- 
vention." Although  such  operations  frequently  cripple  the 
patient  permanently,  a  few  doctors  do  not  hesitate  to  rec- 
ommend spinal  fusions  in  back  cases  and  removal  of  the 
semi-lunar  cartilage  for  knee  injuries.  Both  procedures  arc 
radical  and  should  be  employed  only  in  selected  cases. 

A  typical  case  is  that  of  a  city  employe  who  injured  his 
knee.  He  was  treated  by  his  family  physician  and  returned 
to  work  one  month  after  the  accident.  Five  months  later  he 
came  into  the  hands  of  a  ring  doctor  who  commenced  treat- 
ing him  with  physiotherapy.  After  seven  months  of  physio- 
therapy, the  ring  doctor  sent  him  to  a  surgeon  who  recom- 
mended removal  of  the  semi-lunar  cartilage,  although  the 
Labor  Department  had  ruled  "No  active  treatment  indi- 
cated." Authorization  for  an  operation  was  finally  secured 
from  another  Labor  Department  doctor.  As  a  result  of  this 
operation  the  employe  had  to  be  retired  from  the  city  services 
as  permanently  disabled.  For  his  "services"  the  ring  doctor 
collected  $254. 

Fortunately,  most  compensation  claimants  do  not  suffer 
from  serious  ailments.  Cuts,  sprains,  minor  fractures,  and 
hernias  make  up  the  bulk  of  compensable  injuries.  Except 


possibly  to  make  the  claimant  a  hypochondriac,  protrai 
physiotherapy  probably  does  no  permanent  harm.  But  w 
a  claimant  with  a  serious  illness  falls  into  a  ring  docl 
hands,  the  outcome  may  be  disastrous.  The  wholly  superf; 
examination  made  by  many  ring  doctors  is  not  likely 
result  in  an  accurate  diagnosis  of  a  difficult  case.  Phj 
therapy  or  injections  three  times  a  week  may  still  be 
scribed  when  the  claimant  is  actually  suffering  from  cai 
or  some  other  dread  disease.  The  true  nature  of  the  ill 
may  not  be  discovered  until  it  is  too  late. 

Various  methods  have  been  employed  by  New  York 
other  states  to  insure  proper  medical  treatment  for  claim 
in  workmen's  compensation  cases.  None  has  been  complt 
successful.  Prior  to  1935  an  injured  employe,  in  New  If 
was  compelled  to  go  to  a  doctor  designated  by  his  emplc 
So  great  were  the  evils  stemming  from  this   practice— 
Industrial  Council  found  that  40  percent  of  the  patients  \ 
prematurely   discharged   from  treatment — that  the  law 
amended  to  permit  the  claimant  free  choice  in  selecting 
own    physician.    Nine    other    states    now   also    permit 
choice.   Most   states   still   allow   the   employer   or   insur: 
company  to  control  the  selection  of  a  physician.  In  Can 
Quebec  has  alternately  employed  both  systems  with  eqi 
unsatisfactory    results.    While    certain    abuses    such    as 
padding   and  over-treatment  may  be  curbed  by   abolisl 
free  choice,  designation  of  the  physician  by  the  employe 
insurance  company  brings  with  it  other  even  more  flag 
abuses. 

The  Challenge  to  the  Profession 

EVERY  PROFESSION  is  FACED  WITH  THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE 
ethical  practitioner.  In  this  respect,  medicine  does  not  d 
from  law,  dentistry  or  the  other  learned  and  skilled  pr> 
sions.  But  the  public  expects  even  higher  ethical  stand 
from  the  physician  than  from  members  of  other  professi 

The  racketeers  in  white  are  a  challenge  to  the  entire  rr 
cal  profession.  This  challenge  has  not  gone  unheeded. 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  cooperated  with  the  DC 
ment  of  Investigation  in  bringing  to  light  the  kickbacks 
oxygen  therapy  companies.  Much  progress  has  been  n 
in  eliminating  this  evil.   Legislation  sponsored  by  Mayo 
Guardia   banning   all   commissions   in   connection   with 
sale  of  oxygen  and  the  rental  of  oxygen  therapy  equipr 
and  providing  for  the  licensing  of  oxygen  therapy  comps 
has  been  wholeheartedly  supported  both  by  the  Academ 
Medicine  and  the  industry  itself.  Recently  the  oxygen 
apy  companies  formed  an  association  to  maintain  fair  I 
practices.  Any  concern  which  pays  a  commission  to  a  dc 
is  now  subject  to  a  stiff  fine. 

Organized  medicine  contends  there  is  little  more  it 
do  about  kickbacks  and  other  abuses,  since  at  presen 
powers  are  strictly  limited.  For  example,  the  Medical  So< 
of  the  County  of  New  York  has  asserted  that  it  cannot 
with   the   problem   adequately   without   being   vested  "' 
greater  disciplinary  power."  It  pointed  out  that  "in  the 
of  its  own  members,  the  maximum  penalty  it  can  impo 
expulsion  from   the  Society.   It  has   no  control  at  all 
those  outside  the  ranks  of  organized  medicine."  The  Sot  ,1 
noted  that  most  of  the  doctors  implicated  in  scandals  I! 
non-members  of  the  Society  and  therefore  outside  its  juri:  I 
tion.  All  medical  societies  are  faced  with  similar  jurisdicti'  jl 
•difficulties. 

"Give  us  the  tools  and  we  will  do  the  job,"  the  Mec  I 
Society  of  the  County  of  New  York  has  promised.  If  | 
medical  societies  require  additional  tools,  they  should  : 
furnished  without  delay  by  legislatures  all  over  the  ol 
try.  Vigorous  action  must  be  taken  by  the  medical  prt>| 
sion  to  clean  its  own  house.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  put  ( 
health  and  the  profession's  prestige  be  safeguarded,  and  1 
need  for  governmental  action  obviated.  The  racketeet  ' 
white  can  no  longer  be  tolerated. 
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This  man  was  taught 
not  to  drink  water 

Drinking  water  is  scarce  in  North 
Africa. 

So  before  our  soldiers  landed 
there,  they  were  weaned  away 
from  water.  A  dash  of  iodine  in 
their  drinking  water  served  the 
double  purpose  of  disinfecting  it, 
and  making  it  taste  awful.  Hy  the 
time  the  boys  landed  in  Africa, 
they'd  lost  all  taste  for  water. 

The  favorite  prepared  drink  is 
lemonade.  Field  Ration  K  pro- 
vides it  —  along  with  veal,  pork, 
sausage,  coffee,  bouillon,  malted 
milk  tablets,  biscuits,  chocolate 
and  chewing  gum  —  all  in  a  33- 
ounce  pack.  Sounds  like  some- 
body was  taking  pretty  good  cart- 
of  our  boys,  doesn't  it?  And  that's 
right.  American  soldiers  are  the 
best-fed,  best-equipped,  best- 
cared-for  in  the  world. 

But  keeping  them  that  way 
takes  money.  So  much  money  that 
Uncle  Sam  asks  us  to  invest  not 
10%  or  15%  or  20%,  but  all 
can  in  K'ar  Bonds.  Chances  are, 
you're  already  in  the  Payroll  Sav- 
ings Plan—  doing  your  bit.  Hut 
don't  stop  there.  Raise  your  sights! 
Do  your  best!  Remember,  you  get 
back  H  for  every  $3  you  invest, 
when  Bonds  are  held  to  maturity. 
But  your  money  is  needed  A"O//V 


YOU'VE  DONE  YOUR  BIT.. 
M  NOW  DO  YOUR  BEST! 

BUY  MOKE  WAR  BONDS  -  - 


IF  YOU'RE  MAKING  MORE  MONEY 


WE  WANT  TO  WARN  YOU,  before  you 
rend  this  page,  that  you've  got  to 
use  your  head  to  understand  it. 

We  also  want  to  warn  you  that— if  you 
don't  bother  to  read  it  carefully  enough 
to  understand  it— you  may  wake  up  after 
this  \var  as  poor  as  a  church  mouse. 

•  •  • 

This  year  Americans  are  going  to  make 
—minus  taxes— 125  billion  dollars. 


But  this  year,  we  civilians  are  not  going 
to  have  125  billion  dollars'  worth  of  goods 
to  spend  this  on.  We're  only  going  to  have 
SO  billion  dollars'  worth.  The  rest  of  our 
goods  are  being  used  to  fight  the  war. 

That  leaves  45  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
money  burning  in  our  jeans. 

Well,  we  can  do  2  things  with  this  45 
billion  dollars.  One  will  make  us  all  poor 
after  the  war.  The  other  way  will  make  us 
decently  prosperous. 

T/I/'I  way  the  45  billion  dollars 
will  make  ut  poor 

If  each  of  us  should  take  his  share  of  this 
45  billion  dollars  (which  averages  approx- 
imately $330  per  person)  and  hustle  out 
to  buy  all  he  could  with  it— what  would 
happen  is  what  happens  at  an  auction 
where  every  farmer  there  wants  a  horse 
that's  up  for  sale. 

If  we  tried  to  buy  all  we  wanted,  we 
would  bid  the  prices  of  things  up  and  up 
and  up.  Instead  of  paying  $10  for  a  dress 
we're  going  to  pay  $15.  Instead  of  $5  for 
a  pair  of  shoes  we're  going  to  pay  $8. 


This  bidding  for  scarce  goods  is  going 
to  raise  prices  faster  than  wages.  Wages 
just  won't  keep  up. 

So  what  will  people  do? 

U.  S.  workers  will  ask  for  more  money. 
Since  labor  is  scarce,  a  lot  of  them  will  get 
it.  Then  farmers  and  business  men  who 


feel   the  pinch   are  going  to  ask  more 
money  for  their  goods. 

And  prices  will  go  still  higher.  And  the 
majority  of  us  will  be  in  that  same  old 
spot  again— only  worse. 

This  is  what  is  known  as  Inflation. 

Our  government  is  doing  a  lot  of  things 
to  keep  prices  down  .  .  .  rationing  the 
scarcest  goods,  putting  ceiling  prices  on 
things,  stabilizing  wages,  increasing  taxes. 


dough,  and  trying  to  bid  on  everything  in 
sight,  we  buy  only  what  we  absolutely 
need,  we  will  come  out  all  right. 

If,  for  instance,  we  put  this  money  into 
(1)  Taxes;  (2)  War  Bonds;  (3)  Paying 
off  old  debts;  (4)  Life  Insurance;  and  (5) 
The  Bank,  we  don't  bid  up  the  prices  of 
goods  at  all.  And  if  besides  doing  this  we 
(6)  refuse  to  pay  more  than  the  ceiling 
prices;  and  (7)  ask  no  more  for  what  we 
have  to  sell— no  more  in  wages,  no  more 
for  goods— prices  stay  where  tlicy  arc  nuw. 

And  we  pile  up  a  bank  account.  We 
have  our  family  protected  in  case  we  die. 
We  have  War  Bonds  that'll  make  the 
down  payment  on  a  new  house  after  the 
war,  or  help  us  retire  some  day.  And  we 
don't  ha've  taxes  after  the  war  that  prac- 
tically strangle  us. 


But  the  government  can't  do  the  whole 
job.  So  let's  see  what  we  can  do  about  it. 

This  way  the  45  billion  dollars 
will  make  us  prosperous 

If,  instead  of  running  out  with  our  extra 

KEEP  PRICES 
DOWN! 


Maybe,  doing  this  sounds  as  if  it  isn't 
fun.  But  being  shot  at  up  at  the  front 
isn't  fun,  cither.  \bu  have  a  duty  to  those 
soldiers  as  well  as  to  yourself,  ^ou  can't 
let  the  money  that's  burning  a  hole  in 
your  pocket  start  setting  the  country  on 
fire. 

*  *  * 

This  advertisement,  prepared  by  the  War 
Advertising  Council,  is  contributed  by 
this  Magazine  in  co-operation  with  the 
Magazine  Publishers  of  America. 
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NEW  HARPER  BOOKS 


WHAT  ARE  THE  FACTS  BEHIND  THE 
HARLEM  AND  OTHER  RIOTS? 

These  Two  Arresting  Books  Supply  the  Answers: 

PATTERNS  OF 
NEGRO  SEGREGATION 

By  Charles  S.  Johnson 
Dean  of  Social  Sciences  at  Fisk  University 


and  suggests  what  government  could  DO,  If  it  would,  to  amelio- 
rate race  relation*  and  make  democracy  a  real  and  living  thing 
".  .  .  remarkable  in  many  way*  .  .  .  both  scholarly  and  alive.*' 
Survey  Graphic.  Price  *3.5C 

THE    NEGRO'S    SHARE 

i  Study  of  income,  Consumption,  Housing 

and  Public  Assistance 

By  Richard  Sterner 

ThU  i-  an  account  of  the  extent  to  which  Negroes  share  In 
good  things  of  American  life.  It  analyses  the  job  oppuriunl 
ties  for  Negroes  as  they  leave  agriculture  In  Increasing  number 
lo  enter  Industry.  It  discusses  family  income  and  how  this  In 
romr  is  converted  to  consumer  goods.  Housing  conditions,  botl 
rural  und  urban,  are  dissected.  The  second  half  of  the  Mud; 
Is  devoted  to  a  dlscusi  ton  of  the  rfxtenl  to  which  public  u*»i«i 
uncfl  has  been  made  available  to  Negroes.  Numerous  tablet)  r« 
enforce  the  shocking  revelations.  Dr.  Sterner  come*  wlthou 
bias  to  the  problem  for  his  dozen  years  of  distinguished  oori* 
research  experience  were  spent  in  Sweden.  Price  $4.51 

PEACE   AND    RECONSTRUCTION 

A  Catholic  Layman's  Approach 
By  Michael  O'Shaughnessy 

Here    i«    a    new    approach    lo    the    problems    of    peace    making.     / 
great    spiritual    awareness    coupled    with    a    lifetime    of    practical 
business     experience     make     this.     Catholic     layman**     study     vlu- 
reading.      He    draws    upon    the    principle*    enunciated    in    the    Em  • 
cyclicals,    "Rerum    No  v  arum"   and    "Quadragesimo   Anno**   as    w*l 
as   the   famous   letter  of  Pope   Pius  XII   to   the  American   llinhopi 
And    in    the   light    of    the*e   he   considers    the    ways   and    means   to 
ward    social   justice   In    our   own   country    and   in    the   world.     Thl 
book    reveals    the    depth    of    feeling,    the    social    concern    and    th 
insight   Into    the   true  conditions   of   peace   which   characterize   ihi 
Catholic  layman**  approach  to  the  most  urgent  issues  of  our  day 

Price    $2.0' 


LIBERAL 
EDUCATION 


RE-EXAMINED 


Its  Role  in  a  Democracy 
By  Theodore  M.  Greene  and  Others 

At  a  timtr  when  liberal  education  Is  under  fire  from  within  am- 
without,  this  cogent  and  eloquent  statement  as  to  the  relattoi 
of  humanistic  studies  to  the  advancement  of  American  drmcic 
racy  fills  a  real  need.  The  book  is  at  once  a  re-definition  O 
today**  meaning  of  a  liberal  arts  education  and  a  plea  to 
iuch  alteration*  In  educational  method*  as  will  be  designed  1 
carry  out  the  ultimate  educational  objective*  so  persuasive!  • 
let  forth.  It  embodies  the  final  conclusions  of  a  Commltte 
appointed  by  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies  to  in 
quire  into  the  place  of  the  humanities  in  educ;iilun.  Price  >l!.0i 


COURAGE 


FOR    CRISIS 

By  Bonaro  W.  Overstreet 


Here  is  a  helping  hand  for  all  those  who  find  themselves  shnk 
in  a  craxy  world  gone  war  mad.  Mrs.  Overstreet  stresses  th 
importance  of  recognizing  yourself  as  a  person,  a  person  will 
all  sort  ft  of  resources  which  can  be  developed  to  help  you  oft 
the  rough  spots.  She  emphasizes  the  part  that  human  com  pan 
ionship  and  religion  can  play  in  building  a  stable  charact* 
able  to  withstand  the  complex  strains  which  society  impose 
merely  because  you  are  a  member  of  that  society.  The  author* 
peculiar  gift  lies  in  her  ability  to  recognize  and  demonatral 
the  fttrength  that  can  be  gained  through  simple,  homely  ci 
perlences,  common  to  all.  Price  $1.5* 

Order  these  books  from  your  bookstore  or  direct  fror, 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  49  E.  33  St.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y 


POST-WAR    PLANNING: 
FOUR   COMPILATIONS 

International      Federation     of     Democracies. 
263  p.  #1.25 

The  pros  and  cons  of  Streit's  "Union  Now." 

The  "Eight  Points"  of  Post-War  World  Re- 
organization. 126  p.  90c 

N  the  "Atlantic  Charter"  too  inclusive,  inclusive 
enough?  Both  points  of  view  are  presented. 

Plans  for  a  Post-War  World.  238  p.  gl.25 

i  A  summary  of  recent  divergent  opinions  on  how  to 
create  a  just  and  enduring  economic  peace.  Concrete 
plans,  political,  social  and  economic. 

World  Peace  Plans.  281  p.  #1.25 

Published  this  August,  this  presents  the  most  re- 
cent pronouncements  of  the  experts  and  compares  the 
more  popular  proposals. 

Order  from 

THE  H.  W.  WILSON  COMPANY 

950   University  Avenue  New   York   52,   New   York 


In  your  own  home  you  can  now  prepare  for  peace-time  oppor- 
tunities in  many  fields  by  learning  to  speak  in  on  amazingly  short 
time  any  of  29  languages  by  the  world-famous 
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It's  quick,  easy,  correct 

SPANISH  ITALIAN          FRENCH  RUSSIAN 

PORTUGUESE         JAPANESE        CHINESE          GERMAN 

NORWEGIAN  ond  20  others. 

You  learn  by  LISTENING  to  the  voices  of  native  teachers  whose 
perfect  pronunciation  you  pick  up  as  easily  as  a  popular  song. 
Successfully  used  by  Army,  Navy,  Flying  and  Signal  Corps  and 
other  services;  in  thousands  of  schools  and  colleges;  endorsed  by 
leading  educators. 

Send  for  fRtE  Book— Coll  tor  FREE  Demonstration 

LINGUAPHONE   INSTITUTE 

SO  RCA  Building,  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  (20),  N.  Y. 
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An  indispensable  working  tool 
for  the  efficient  social  worker 

A  HANDBOOK  OF 
PSYCHIATRY 

By  P.  M.  Lichrcnstein.  M.D. 
and  S.  M.  Small,  M.D. 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  PSYCHIATRY  has 
been  planned  as  a  manual  for  all  those  out- 
side the  psychiatric  profession  whose  respon- 
sibilities include  work  with  persons  mentally 
disturbed.  Special  stress  is  given  the  observa- 
tion and  diagnosis  of  danger-signals  in  daily 
behavior.  General  directions  for  the  .care  of 
the  psychiatric  patient  are  outlined  in  easy-to- 
master,  non-technical  terms.  Social  workers, 
particularly  psychiatric  social  workers,  have 
long  been  insisting  on  the  need  for  such  a  book. 
It  is  now  available  to  them  for  use  as  an 
essential  item  of  professional  equipment.  $3.50 
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Hi  K     HoHll.t.R,  FORMER  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 

Public  Welfare  Association,  and 

^•sklent  of  the  National  Confer- 

.  ial  Work,  went  to  North  Africa 

Janu.uy  under  the  Office  of  Foreign  Rc- 

f  and  Rehabilitation  Operations.  There  he 

chief    of    that    agency's    North 

rican    mission,   and    as   director   of   the 

public  welfare  and  relief  of  the 

irth  African  Economic  Board.   And  now 

Mth  one  continent  cleared,  and  countcr- 

! lifting  to  Europe — he  heads  the 

ndon  office  of  OFRRO.  On  a  flying  visit 

New   York  City  in  early  August,  he  set 

ivn    for    Survey    Graphic   readers    some 

•Mights  of  the  North  African  adventure. 

J|34I. 

I)    CUKES    OF    ABSENTEEISM     IN    WAR 

re  discussed,  page  345,  on  the 
is  of  a  fact-finding  study  in  six  major 
•duct  ion  fields.  Elmo  C.  Wilson,  for- 
rly  on  the  social  science  faculty  of  the 
i\er\iiy  of  Minnesota,  has  been  since 
tobcr,  1941,  chief  of  the  surveys  division, 
rcau  of  Special  Services  of  the  Office  of 

r  Information.  Daniel  Katz,  also  with 
.'I.  is  on  leave  of  absence  as  chairman  of 

department  of  psychology  at  Brooklyn 


I.  JANOWSKY  WHO  WRITES,  PACE  348. 
place  of  the  Jews  in  the  postwar 
was  a  distinguished  authority  on 
ority  problems  in  Europe.  He  is  the 
wr  of  "People  at  Bay"  (Oxford  Press) 
"Jews  and  Minority  Rights"  (Columbia 
•ersity  Press)  and  now  is  professor  of 
ry  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
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to   feature   on    September    covers    "an 

erkan  woman  engaged  in  an  essential 

pation."   Survey  Graphic  gives  you  the 

k  school  teacher.    On  page  351,  Ben- 

D  W.  Frazier,  senior  specialist  in  teacher 

ing  in  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 

e$  clear  how  important  is  this  worker 

1C  nation's  present  and  its  future,  as  he 

usscs  the  wartime  teacher  shortage,  and 

of  checking  its  alarming  growth,  espe- 

v  in  small  towns  and  rural  communities. 

|     CoRSON,    DIRECTOR    OF    THE    BUREAU 

Id  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  of  the 
al  Security  Board,  returned  recently 
Mexico,  where  he  was  "on  loan"  to 
Mexican  government,  assisting  in  the 
ilislimcnt  of  that  neighbor's  new  social 
ranee  program.  Page  354. 

«in  U.  SINKS  is  \  MIHHLEWESTERNER 
has  done  newspaper  and  publicity 
i,  and  has  written  for  various  national 
azines.  He  tells,  page  356,  a  dramatic 
r  of  a  new  kind  of  job  training. 
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The  Detroit  Riots 

To  THE  EDITOR:  WILLIAM  J.  NORTON'S  AR- 
ticlc  —  "The  Detroit  Riots  —  and  After"  — 
appearing  in  the  August  issue  of  Survey 
Graphic  is  a  very  important  and  yet  unsat- 
isfactory statement.  It  is  important  because 
it  is  an  expression  of  the  point  of  view  of 
an  honest  and  sincerely  interested  Detroit 
leader  who  was  present  throughout  the  riots 
and  who  has  a  heavy  responsibility  for  re- 
constructive civic  action.  The  article  can  be 
dangerous,  however,  if  it  is  permitted  to 
stand  alone,  since  it  goes  neither  deeply 
enough  into  the  riots'  causes  nor  far  enough 
along  the  line  of  constructive  suggestion. 
In  calling  for  "able  Negro  leaders  and 
their  idealistic  white  friends"  to  "urge  pip- 
ing down  on  stentorian  drives  for  total 
equality,"  Mr.  Norton  should  explain  exact- 
ly what  he  means.  He  cannot  mean  that 
either  Negro  or  white  leadership  should 
declare  a  wartime  moratorium  on  social  and 
economic  advancement  for  the  Negro. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  static  condition 
of  racial  relations.  Pressures  are  always  ac- 
tive, either  forward  or  backward.  The  mo- 
ment that  liberal  America  ceases  to  press 
for  fuller  democracy  which  will  include  the 


Negro  in  its  benefits,  in  that  moment  the 
forces  of  reaction  will  drive  us  all  back 
beyond  the  unsatisfactory  position  where 
we  now  stand.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
standing  still  for  a  while,  6r  pressing  for- 
ward with  concomitant  racial  conflict.  It  is 
rather  a  question  of  choosing  objectives  and 
techniques  which  will  accomplish  social 
pi  ogress  with  a  minimum  of  social  con- 
flict. If  this  is  Mr.  Norton's  position,  then 
he  differs  from  those  southern  white  leaders 
who  prophesy  woe  and  disaster  unless  the 
Negro  renounces  his  claim  to  wartime  rec- 
ognition as  a  fighting,  working,  and  plan- 
ning citizen.  But  Mr.  Norton  does  not  make 
clear  in  his  article  this  difference  in  point 
of  view. 

That  "a  large  majority  of  whites  are  un- 
ready to  yield  total  equality  to  Negroes," 
just  as  they  arc  unready  at  the  present  to 
plan  for  other  aspects  of  a  real  living  de- 
mocracy, is  probably  true.  But  neither  are 
children  educated  when  they  first  enter 
school.  Their  education  proceeds  through  a 
series  of  lessons  graded  to  meet  their  age 
and  mental  aptitudes.  So  must  a  plan  for 
interracial  progress  be  developed  according 
to  the  varying  points  of  view,  basic  inter- 
ests, and  emotional  (Continued  on  page  364) 
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FOOD    OF    FREEDOM 

Children   long  deprived  of  milk  by  the  Axis  gather  in  liberated  Algiers  to  receive  their  daily  ration  provided  by  OFRRO 
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OFRRO  in  North  Africa 

by   FRED   K.   HOEHLER 

An  experience  story,  by  the  man  in  charge  of  the  first  large 
scale  demonstration  of  American  help  and  good  will  in  terri- 
tory set  free  from  Axis  domination. 


\(,    \FTF.R   01  R   FLK.HT  FROM    BRAZIL,   I    FOUND  MYSELF 

L;  in  a  Roman  temple  built  in  the  second  century 
il).  Its  state  of  preservation  was  amazing  when  you  con- 
Ber  the  forces  that  had  fought  to  destroy  and  bury  it. 
U'hilc  later,  not  a  hundred  miles  away,  I  was  taken  to  a 
rxlern  port  city  which  was  as  deserted  as  the  ruins  of 
it  classic  town.  Here,  more  complete  destruction  had 
:n  brought  about  in  a  matter  of  months  than  all  the 
!\vn  forces  of  nature  had  wrought  upon  the  an- 
nt  temple.  A  few  400-pound  bombs  and  a  tank  assault 
d  proved  more  devastating  than  eighteen  centuries  of 

in  and  sand. 

''hysical  destruction  of  this  sort  is  more  dramatic  to  the 
h.in  the  infinite  human  wreckage  that  goes  with  it. 
e  (it    us   who  have  sensed   this  and   dealt   with   it, 
is  never  before  that  no  effort  and  sacrifice  will  be 
it  if  the  impact  of  these  events  can  be  ameliorated. 
number  of  things  must  be  done  to  bring  such  an 
.ibout.  I  c.m  speak  for  one  of  them  —  the  bring- 
«<«],  clothing,  and  medical  service  to  liberated  pco- 
where  and  when  it  will  count  for  most  in  getting 
luck  on  their  feet;  and  will  help  them,  in  turn,  to 
turc  their  means  for  livelihood. 


the  Lay  of  the  Land 

••  I'RKSKNTATIVF    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    OFFICE    OF 

Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Operations  I  was  sent  to 

Vth   Africa   last   January.  The   British  and   American 

had  landed  in  November.  In  December,  shipments 

and  clothing  had  left  the  United  States,  but  U- 

*ts  were  raiding  in  the  Atlantic  and  I  had  some  anxious 

foments  .is   we   flew   East   toward   Algiers.  When   our 

"iv  plane  stopped  at  the  Port  of  Oran.  I  did  not  waste 

liie  getting  from  the  landing  field  to  the  docks. 

here  I  met  a  welcome  sight:  American  and  British 


cargo  ships  were  snubbed  against  the  piers  and  floating 
at  anchor  in  the  harbor.  Down  the  gangplanks  were  roll- 
ing bags  of  sugar,  sacks  of  flour,  cartons  of  milk — all 
bearing  the  red  disk  which  meant:  "For  the  civilian  pop- 
ulation." Our  armies  had  brought  freedom  from  fear. 
These  ships  were  bringing  freedom  from  want. 

In  Algiers,  as  the  member  of  the  North  African  Eco- 
nomic Board  for  OFRRO,  my  first  job  was  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  immediate  needs  of  the  people.  Going  on 
foot  from  office  to  office,  from  merchant  to  priest,  from 
hospital  to  schoolhouse,  I  gathered  facts  as  quickly  as  I 
could.  A  few  days  later  I  set  out  for  other  North  African 
communities.  Traveling  now  with  British,  now  French  or 
American  officers,  I  visited  the  cities  of  Casablanca,  Oran, 
Constantine,  Bone,  Bougie,  and  such  small  villages  as 
Clyulma  and  Tizzeizzo.  And  this  is  what  I  found: 

The  deathrate  among  children  was  rising.  The  spread 
of  tuberculosis  among  them  was  apparent  everywhere. 
French  doctors  hurried  me  from  schoolroom  to  school- 
room where  thin,  undersized  youngsters  sat  listlessly  at 
their  desks.  Most  of  them  had  been  without  milk  since 
the  German  occupation  of  metropolitan  France.  It  was 
evident  that  we  must  provide  the  people  immediately  with 
wheat  and  flour;  with  sugar,  meat,  rice;  and — above  all — 
milk  for  the  children.  Besides  food,  we  saw  urgent  need 
for  soap,  medicine,  and  clothing. 

Having  sized  up  the  job,  we  went  back  to  Algiers  and 
began  work.  The  British  and  American  armies  and  the 
French  relief  societies  were  ready  to  help.  The  American 
PvCd  Cross  had  itself  initiated  a  milk  program,  distributing 
supplies  from  lend-lease  and  British  sources.  By  mutual 
arrangement  this  was  brought  under  my  general  direction. 
My  own  work  was  soon  augmented  by  a  British  assistant, 
Kyrc  Carter,  and  an  American  hurried  to  Africa  by 
OFRRO,  Paul  Gordon.  Most  of  the  time  we  worked 
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through  French  and  Arab  leaders.  By  that  I  do  not  mean 
political  leaders  exclusively.  Sometimes  it  was  a  doctor,  a 
priest,  a  respected  merchant,  a  schoolteacher  who  helped 
us.  Wherever  there  were  men  and  women  of  good  will, 
we  found  able  helpers.  Even  in  the  period  of  greatest  ef- 
fort my  official  staff  of  overseas  people  never  exceeded 
twenty.  If  you  consider  that  Britain  and  America  have 
shipped  to  North  Africa  180,000,000  kilos  of  food  and 
clothing,  and  400,000,000  kilos  of  coal,  you  will  see  that 
our  staff  managed  to  escape  the  dangers  of  overexpansion! 

But  let  me  come  back  to  the  beginning  of  our  job: 
Many  communities  informed  us  that  they  were  able  to 
pay  for  their  food— if  they  could  get  food.  In  such  cases 
we  supplied  the  merchants  through  normal  channels. 

But  there  were  Arab  communities  where  hungry  chil- 
dren ran  almost  naked  in  the  cold  winter  rain.  We  gave 
the  children  milk — French,  Jewish,  Italian,  Arab,  yes,  and 
Central  European  children.  Milk  imported  from  America, 
milk  imported  from  England,  flowed  into  hundreds  of 
schoolhouses.  When  we  added  up  the  score  in  May,  we 
found  we  had  served  free  milk  daily  to  over  200,000  school 
children.  Three  months  after  we  began,  doctors  showed 
us  many  records  of  increased  weight  among  school  chil- 
dren. You  cannot  remove  the  effect  of  malnutrition  over- 
night; but  it  is  astonishing  how  quickly  youth  recovers. 

Plans  Take  Shape 

SOON  AFTER  GOVERNOR  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN  ASSUMED  OF- 
fice  as  director  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Relief  and  Re- 
habilitation Operations,  he  appointed  William  Hodson, 
commissioner  of  welfare  of  New  York  City,  and  me  as  his 
representatives  for  North  Africa — the  former  to  serve  as 
director  of  relief  and  I  as  field  director.  On  January  1.5 
Mr.  Hodson  left  Miami  by  plane  and  I  followed  a  few 
hours  later.  His  plane  crashed  in  Dutch  Guiana.  It  was 
not  until  mine  arrived  at  Accra,  three  days  later,  that  I 
learned  of  his  death.  This  was  a  severe  blow  to  me — the 
pang  of  a  cherished  friendship  cut  short  at  the  threshold 
of  our  mission  no  less  than  the  snapping  of  joint  plans  we 
had  made  before  leaving. 

On  the  plane,  again  at  Accra  and  at  Oran,  I  was  for- 
tunate in  making  contact  with  people  who  had  a  long 
background  in  North  Africa,  or  who  had  been  working 
on  civil  affairs  since  the  occupation.  The  day  after  my 
arrival  in  Algiers  the  pool  of  information  on  which  I 
might  draw  broadened  out,  for  I  was  asked  to  serve  on 
the  North  African  Economic  Board  through  which 
OFRRO  operated  as  the  Division  of  Public  Welfare  and 
Relief.  For  the  time  being  this  meant  sharing  an  office 
with  members  of  the  lend-lease  mission,  an  office  without 
telephone  connections,  typewriters,  secretarial  help  or  heat. 

The  needs  of  the  country  we  confronted  were  more 
serious  and  equally  concrete.  I  discussed  the  situation  with 
members  of  NAEB,  with  the  French  authorities,  with 
local  welfare  agencies,  and  with  members  of  the  military 
staff  of  NAEB.  On  all  sides  I  was  informed  that  there 
was  no  need  for  relief  in  Algeria,  French  Morocco,  or 
unoccupied  Tunisia.  It  was  admitted  that  the  country  had 
been  stripped  of  essential  foodstuffs,  textiles,  and  indus- 
trial machinery  or  that  these  commodities  were  lacking 
because  of  restricted  shipping.  But  there  was  said  to  be 
plenty  of  money  in  the  hands  of  the  population  and  it 
was  generally  felt  that  most  of  the  needs  could  be  met  by 
the  importation  of  civilian  supplies  for  distribution 
through  regular  commercial  channels. 
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General  Eisenhower  early  authorized  the  Lend-- 
Administration  to  send  consumer  goods  into  North 
rica.  The  first  shipment  arrived  last  November  five  di 
after  the  occupation  by  the  United  States  and   Brit 
forces.  The  shipping  allocation  for  consumer  goods  \ 
set  at  30,000  [weight]  tons  to  be  brought  in  mon 
Very  heavy  restrictions  were  placed  on  the  purchas 
consumer  goods  or  the  shipment  of  consumer  goods  f 
North   Africa   by   members  of  the   Allied   Forces.  ' 
helped   to   make   certain    that   all   production   in   N 
Africa  would  be  available  to  the  people  of  that  com 

The  needs  which  were  presented  to  the  NAEB 
eluded  used  clothing,  cotton  goods,  woolen  fabrics,  f 
of  all  kinds,  medical  supplies,  soap.  Wheat  and  flour 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  country  has  always  prodi 
enough  for  its  own  needs  and  some  exportable  sur. 
There  had  been  partial  failure  of  the  previous  year's  < 
and  also  excessive  exports,  particularly  to  Vichy  Fra 

All  lend-lease  cargoes  were  consigned  to  General  Ei: 
hower,  attention  the  NAEB.  By  arrangement  with  le 
lease,  OFRRO  was  permitted  to  select  certain  goods,  to  • 
extent  of  5  percent  of  the  total  amount  received  in  Nc 
Africa,  for  the  purpose  of  charitable  gifts  to  hospitals, 
stitutions,  and  the  extremely  needy,  and  in  order  to  bi 
a  stockpile  in  anticipation  of  the  time  when  the  occuj, 
area  of  Tunisia  would  be  freed. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  main  lines  along  which 
could  project  the  work  of  my  division  seemed  fairly  ell 
and  while  there  was  as  yet  no  personnel  to  man  then 
set  up  five  main  sections  in  skeleton  form : 

1.  Public  Health  and  Medical      3.  Special  Relief  Proje- 

2.  Emergency  Relief  4.  Refugee  Service 

5.  Rehabilitation  and  Stockpiling 

By  June,  with  twenty  members  on  the  staff,  and! 
gional  offices  at  Tunis,  Casablanca,  and  Oran,  five  clo 
typed  pages  were  called  for  to  trace  the  going  activ; 
under  these  sections.  By  spring,  our  program  for  srx 
projects  included  food  distribution  centers,  commui 
restaurants,  rest  centers,  clothing  and  information  cent 

My  trips  to  various  parts  of  North  Africa  had  early  < 
vinced  me  that  an  enormous  job  of  relief,  public  hea 
rehabilitation  faced  the  authorities,  regardless  of  a. 
had  heard  concerning  the  absence  of  relief  needs.  1 
was  brought  home  on  a  visit  I  paid  to  a  Berber  vill 
in  the  hills  with  an  army  officer  who  had  brought  v 
him  from  civil  life  the  views  of  a  solid  business  leai 

The  Berbers  are  warriors.  They  used  to  go  down  ; 
France  every  year  to  work  as  stevedores,  then  come 
and  live  on  the  money  they  had  earned.  They  were  I 
hit  by  the  fall  of  France  as  they  were  no  longer  abli 
engage  in  their  usual  work.  We  went  to  the  Berber  : 
ment  with  the  sous-prefet  of  Algeria,  and  at  the  fa 
market  at  Michelet  we  met  the  Khaid  and  the  Sheik. ' 
market,   usually   crowded   with  goods   and   people,  ' 
stripped  bare.  The  distribution  was  in  the  schoolho 
but  there  was  tragically  little  for  Mme.  La  Farge,  wife  I 
the  civil  administrator,  to  distribute — beans,  and  a 
pieces  of  cotton  cloth,  brought  into  North  Africa  urai 
the    Murphy-Weygand   agreement.   The   Berber   won 
were  terribly  undernourished.  Many  babies  were  uiun, 
to  hold  up  their  heads;  some  were  too  weak  to  cry  \, 
food.  As  my  American  companion  looked  at  their  em ' 
ated  bodies  and  meager  relief,  tears  ran  down  his  chef 
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ucc  broke  as  he  said,  "I  never  want  to  Icxjk  at  a 
ght  like  this  again!  What  can  we  do?  What  can  we 
ring  out:  Can  I  come  with  you  when  you  bring  it?" 
Piecing  together  the  impressions  gathered  from  such 
outing,  I  rc.ili/.ed  that  throughout  the  entire  area  there 
as  a  great  deal  of  long  standing  poverty.  There  were 
;alth  and  social  needs  which  could  not  be  met  in  a 
mte  generation.  To  attempt  any  adequate  program  for 
ke  unoccupied  areas  of  North  Africa  would  mean  a  mini- 
mm  of  twenty-five  years'  planning  and  enormous  cx- 
•nditurc.  In  many  sections  Arabs  were  living  far  below 
ly  subnormal  standard  we  know  in  America. 
My  survey  confirmed  the  general  policy  that  any  relief 
c  administered  must  be  related  directly  to  the  effects  of 
ar  or  to  the  liberation  of  North  Africa  by  troops  of  the 
Hied  Forces.  We  decided  early  that  our  operations  would 
nter  on  the  refugees,  the  children,  and  the  occupied 
Mi  of  Tunisia  over  which  serious  fighting  and  bombing 
ouKl  take  their  toll  of  life  and  property. 

rscue  of  Refugees 

IP.WT   FROM    THE    RESIDENT   POPULATION,  THE   REFUGEES    PRE- 

rnted  an  urgent  problem  in  North  Africa,  especially 
[OK  confined  in  internment  camps.  And  here  the  history 
I  developments  since  the  fall  of  France  afforded  a  sober 
ickdrop  to  our  sense  of  responsibility  toward  making 
xxl  what  the  coming  of  new  armies,  with  the  Four 
reedoms,  should  mean  to  Spanish  Republicans,  Jews 
mm  the  Reich,  and  men  who  had  fought  against  Hitler 
(id  turned  to  Africa  as  a  haven  of  safety.  Before  the  ad- 
nt  of  the  Allied  forces,  the  German  and  Italian  Arm- 
lice  Commission  had  insisted  on  their  internment.  Some 

il  lieen  kept  in  camps  for  their  own  protection. 

In  appraising  and  dealing  with  the  situation,  I  was  able 
re  the  services  of  Leslie  O.  Heath  of  the  American 
Iriends  Service  Committee  and  his  three  associates  who 
iereafter  were  attached  to  OFRRO's  North  African 
iission.  Meanwhile  I  had  been  asked  to  serve  as  a  mem- 


ber of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Political  Prisoners  and 
Refugees  in  North  Africa.  This  was  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  French  authorities,  British  and  American 
armies,  and  civilian  personnel.  We  operated  under  the 
loint  chairmanship  of  the  consuls  general  of  the  U.  S.  A. 
and  Great  Britain.  Although  our  early  operations  weic 
difficult,  we  finally  were  able  to  visit  the  camps,  provide 
for  emergency  assistance,  and  secure  jobs  for  those  who 
came  out.  Eventually  the  British  and  American  armies 
offered  all  employable  men  in  the  various  camps  a  chance 
to  enlist  in  the  French  labor  battalion,  the  British  Pioneer 
Corps  or  as  civilian  workers  with  the  U.  S.  Army. 

By  late  April  most  of  the  men  had  been  released,  and 
the  Division  of  Public  Welfare  and  Relief  set  up  centers 
in  Algiers,  Oran,  and  Casablanca  where  clothing  was 
distributed  and  funds  made  available  to  those  needing 
cash.  These  funds,  from  private  sources  in  both  the  United 
States  and  England,  totaled  over  two  million  francs.  This 
enabled  us  to  give  a  number  of  the  men  money  to  cover 
their  lodging  and  food  while  they  were  looking  for  jobs 
or  waiting  for  the  first  pay  check.  In  a  three  weeks  period, 
better  than  4,000  men  visited  these  offices  and  received 
service  of  one  kind  or  another.  One  staff  was  able  to  de- 
vise an  index  of  the  men  released  and  to  secure  records 
which  would  be  of  later  use  in  helping  to  reestablish  them 
in  permanent  positions  or  to  repatriate  them. 

To  care  for  those  unable  to  work  we  assisted  in  estab- 
lishing a  camp  for  disabled  refugees,  particularly  the 
Spanish  Republicans,  at  the  town  of  Fouke  Marine  near 
Algiers.  They  cultivated  a  truck  garden  and  raised  chick- 
ens, ducks,  and  pigs,  from  which  they  supplied  their  own 
table  and  sold  small  quantities.  They  also  made  sandals 
of  a  prepared  grass  for  which  the  shortage  of  footwear 
in  North  Africa  created  a  ready  market.  These  activities 
made  the  colony  largely  self-supporting. 

One  American  businessman  on  our  staff  went  to  Oran 
to  handle  our  refugee  center  there.  I  gave  him  some  100 
thousand  francs  out  of  the  money  placed  in  our  hands  by 
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group    of    Spanish    Republicans    at    an    internment    camp    ai     Berrouaghia     line     up     to     receive     clothing     issued     by     OFRRO 
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private  organizations.  "Are  we  going  to  give  all  this 
away?"  he  asked.  "You  see  what  you  have  to  do  with  it," 
I  replied.  He  sent  back  50  thousand  francs  saying  that  he 
did  not  need  it.  When  he  offered  each  of  the  refugees  200 
francs,  they  said :  "We  appreciate  the  clothes  but  you  keep 
your  money.  If  we  need  it  we  will  come  back  and  get  it." 
Just  before  I  left  North  Africa,  he  telephoned  me  with 
great  glee  that  he  would  have  a  lot  more  money  to  return. 
Four  out  of  five  found  they  could  get  along  without  it. 
Those  from  the  camps  who  needed  hospital  or  nursing 
care  were  assigned  to  facilities  in  the  community,  the  ex- 
penses of  their  maintenance  paid  out  of  special  funds  pro- 
vided through  such  private  sources  as  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  the  Spanish  Republican  Refu- 
gee Committee  of  England,  the  International  Brigade  of 
Great  Britain,  the  American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution 
Committee. 

With  the  Fall  of  Tunisia 

So  FAR  (EXCEPT  FOR  REFUGEES)  I  HAVE  DEALT  WITH  AREAS 
where  scarcity  was  the  immediate  enemy — scarcity  and 
hunger  brought  on  by  enforced  withdrawal  of  food  from 
Africa  by  the  Axis  powers.  Soon  we  were  to  face  another 
problem :  The  armies  of  the  United  Nations  were  drawing 
the  noose  tight.  Defeat  of  the  Axis  was  inevitable. 

Three  months  before  the  fall  of  Tunis — early  in  Feb- 
ruary— General  Eisenhower  set  up  a  "Tunisian  Detach- 
ment" of  British  and  French  officers  with  Lt.  Col.  Harvey 
Gerry  of  New  York  City  as  commanding  officer.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  serve  as  civilian  member  of  the  detach- 
ment. My  job  was  to  build  up  stocks  of  food  for  distribu- 
tion to  civilians.  We  began  to  gather  supplies  of  sugar, 
rice,  eggs,  tea,  flour,  milk,  soap  and  clothing,  storing  them 
at  strategic  points  in  relation  to  the  battle  plan. 

Meanwhile,  we  had  other  work  to  do,  because  each  day 
new  communities  were  being  liberated  from  the  Axis 
nightmare.  They  needed  food.  Conditions  were  bad,  espe- 
cially after  the  fall  of  Gabes.  The  Germans  had  dragged 
large  detachments  of  forced  labor  from  Tripolitania  to 
build  defenses.  These  unfortunate  people  were  now  aban- 
doned to  their  fate  in  a  region  where  shelter  and  food 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  retreating  Germans,  or  blitzed 
in  the  fighting.  On  March  25,  Paul  Gordon  of  our  staff 
left  Algiers  with  five  motor  trucks  filled  with  food  for 
these  people.  Later,  I  am  happy  to  say,  we  found  ways 
of  returning  them  to  their  homes  in  Tripolitania. 

It  was  hard  to  keep  track  of  Paul  Gordon  in  those 
crowded  days.  He  was  riding  a  five-ton  truck  through  the 
mountain  passes.  Now  and  then,  at  our  headquarters  in 
Le  Kef,  a  British  signal  officer  would  come  in  with  an 
urgent  message  from  Paul:  Food  and  medicine  needed 
here.  Clothing  needed  there.  Away  would  roar  the  big 
trucks.  Often  they  would  have  to  trace  Paul  from  village 
to  village.  Sometimes  the  trucks  unloaded  food  or  cloth- 
ing at  a  spot  where  Paul  had  left  a  message  with  an  army 
officer,  and  then  hurried  on.  Later,  at  Sousse,  my  British 
colleague,  Eyre  Carter,  did  the  like. 

Mateur  fell  .  .  .  and  Bizerte  .  .  .  and  then  Tunis. 

We  arrived  in  Tunis  on  an  army  truck  on  May  10.  The 
Allied  troops  had  marched  in  on  May  8  and,  thanks  to 
previous  planning,  food  and  clothing  for  civilians  followed 
within  twenty-four  hours.  There  was  little  destruction  in 
Tunis  proper,  except  in  the  dock  areas.  Our  pilots  had 
done  a  wonderful  and  humane  job  of  precision  bombing. 


Consequently  the  residents  of  Tunis  were  facing 
shortages,  but  were  not  in  dire  distress.  Less  fortur. 
were  fifty  to  eighty  thousand  homeless  refugees  from  _. 
German  lines  who  had  crowded  into  the  city,  amoi 
them  many  children  evacuated  from  France.  Careful  prc 
aration  made  the  task  of  meeting  these  needs  less  formii 
able.  The  French  authorities  were  very  helpful. 

Much  of  our  subsequent  work  lay  in  the  villages  . 
side  Tunis,  especially  in  the  northwest.  I  have  before 
at  this  moment  a  staff  report  dated  in  mid-June  wh 
describes  the  situation  in  one  of  them  where  a  Fre 
woman,  a  refugee  from  Bizerte,  was  serving  as  re 
sentative  of  the  French  Red  Cross.  (She  was  a  widov 
six  months,  and  those  of  her  possessions  which  had 
been  rifled  by  the  Germans,  were  destroyed  in  batt 

Madame  B.  is  operating,  with  local  volunteer  assistani 
a  milk  distribution  center  for  the  children  of  the  area.  F 
those  old  enough  to  eat  semi-solid  food  she  prepares  a  cen 
mixture  from  local  flour  and  sugar  and  powdered  mil 
For  very  small  babies  she  furnishes  milk  twice  a  week.  S' 
prepares  the  cereal — which  she  calls  farina — at  a  well  equ: 
ped  house  to  which  the  mothers  come  to  obtain  it.  A  loi' 
doctor  examines  and  weighs  each  child  at  regular  interva 

I  have  informed  Madame  B.  that  we  will  make  availal 
to  her  from  our  stocks  an  additional  supply  of  powder  > 
milk  for  the  very  small  children  ...  of  condensed  milk  f 
the  older  ones  .  .  .  and  of  rice  and  sugar  for  the  preparati- 
of  a  dish  similar  to  the  flour-base  farina. 

I  am  confident  that  Madame  B.  is  an  unusually  relial 
and  public  spirited  Frenchwoman  who  will  distribute -01 
supplies  in  as  equitable  a  manner  as  possible. 

Let  me  say  that  much  of  our  work  throughout  Nor 
Africa  has  been  made  possible  by  people  like  Madame 
When  I  returned  to  the  United  States  in  July,  I  left 
chief  of  the  OFRRO  mission  in  North  Africa,  E.  Re< 
man  Fryer,  formerly  with  the  Indian  Office,  and  lat 
with  the  War  Relocation  Authority.  He  is  now  directii 
allied  relief  and  rehabilitation  operations  in  this  first  ar» 
freed  from  Axis  domination. 

IF   I   WERE  TO   PUT  DOWN  THE  MAJOR  LESSONS  IN  WAR  R! 

we  have  learned  in  North  Africa  they  would  be  the 

1.  The  staff  of  any  relief  mission  to  an  occupied  c 
should  be  small  and  consist  only  of  technicians  and 
who  know  the   business  of  administration. 

2.  Relief  missions  will  find  in  every  country  people 
are    willing   to   cooperate    unselfishly    and    without   polii 
relationship.  Local  governmental  and  private  agencies  s 
be   used   to  administer   relief  under  allied   direction   so 
the  work  will  develop  through  the  people  assisted. 

3.  Long   range   rehabilitation   programs,   such   as   the 
storation   of  agriculture   and   local   industries,   should  be 
in  motion  as  soon  as  Allied  missions  move  into  an  area  to 
direct  relief — thereby  providing  the  mechanism  to  end 
by  getting  the  liberated  peoples  back  on  their  own  fi 

A  beginning  has  been  made  in  North  Africa. 
have  given  only  some  of  the  highlights.  Now  a  plan 
being  suggested  by  the  United  Nations  for  joint  relief 
rehabilitation  of  the  war-stricken  areas  of  Europe 
other  parts  of  the  world,  a  plan  which  concerns  the 
of  millions  of  people,  of  whom  some  fifteen  million  ha 
been  driven  from  their  homes. 

The  work  involved  in  this  awesome  task  may  consi 
the  better  part  of  the  remaining  years  of  my  general! 
On  its  success,  or  failure,  will  depend  the  triumph  of 
Four  Freedoms,  the  endurance  of  peace. 


in 

I 
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Absenteeism  in  War  Industry 


by  ELMO  C.  WILSON  and  DANIEL  KATZ 

An  objective  study,  contributing  facts  rather  than  emotion  to  a  produc- 
tion controversy,  shows  which  workers  are  "absence  prone,"  and  why — and 
what  can  be  done  about  it  by  management  and  the  community. 


Y  PROBLEM    WHICH   BECOMES   A    PUBLIC   ISSUE   HAS   ITS   FAC- 

1  basis  obscured  by  partisan  and  dramatic  considera- 
is,  irrelevant  though  they  may  be  to  the  true  prob- 
i.  Thus,  absence  from  work,  in  achieving  the  status 
in  ism  during  the  past  year,  was  frequently  publicized 
•tor  malingering  and  often  presented  as  a  new  na- 
lal  evil.  The  average  discussion  fails  to  distinguish 
ween  involuntary  absence  and  actual  truancy.  Few 
•pie  question  the  scientific  value  of  talking  about  the 
.-umonia  patient  and  the  convalescing  alcoholic  in  the 
ic  frame  of  reference.  And  the  elementary  question 
to  whether  there  really  is  any  problem  of  absenteeism 
lot  voiced  above  a  whisper. 

Larly  in  the  year  the  Office  of  War  Information,  at  the 
uest  of  a  number  of  war  agencies,  made  a  study  of 

incidence  and  causes  of  absences  in  eighteen  war 
nts  representing  six  important  war  industries.  The 
ults  of  this  survey  are  summarized  in  these  pages, 
ey  are  typical  of  the  findings  of  many  recent  studies  of 

problem. 

Tie  sample  of  eighteen  plants  was  selected  by  the  War 
Aer  Commission  to  represent  both  good  and  bad 
nmunity  living  conditions  in  the  following  industries: 
iibuilding,  electrical  equipment,  non-electrical  machin- 
.  aircraft,  ordnance,  and  non-ferrous  metals.  From 
h  of  these  plants  a  representative  sample  of  one  hun- 
d  workers  were  interviewed  in  their  homes  during 
>)ruary  and  March.  The  interviewers  did  not  ask  di- 

I:  questions  about  absenteeism;  instead  they  directed 
ir  inquiries  at  workers'  reactions  to  the  plant  and  com- 

tuation.  For  example,  workers  were  asked: 
flow  long  it  took  them  to  get  to  work;  what  sort  of 
freational  facilities  there  were  in  the  town;  whether 
jy  were  able  to  find  housing  for  their  families;  how 
Ig  their  working  week  was;  what  shift  they  were  on; 
iv  safety  conditions  were  at  the  plant;  whether  or  not 
ly  could  get  the  kind  of  meals  they  needed  in  or  near 
1  plant;  how  good  a  job  was  being  done  in  turning  out 
rterials  at  the  plant;  whether  they  had  felt  like  quitting 
hr  i<>bs;  why  other  workers  took  days  off  without  no- 
i* ;  what  could  be  done  to  cut  down  the  number  of 
b s  workers  stay  off  the  job. 

he  interview  was  conducted  informally,  and  the 
»rker  was  encouraged  to  give  his  reasons  for  feeling  as 

he  absentee  records  of  all  the  workers  interviewed 
pre  obtained  from  plant  files.  In  this  way  it  was  pos- 
ie  to  compare  attendance  with  the  information  secured 
^interviewing  the  workers.  In  selecting  the  names  from 
t  personnel  lists,  care  was  taken  to  insure  a  random 
Biple. 

:ield  representatives  also  gathered  information  about 
Kh  plant,  such  as  its  immediate  history,  its  treatment  of 
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absenteeism,  its  personnel  policies,  hs  size,  and  the  pace 
and  extent  of  its  conversion  to  war  production.  The 
same  field  representatives  also  gathered  data  about  the 
local  communities  with  respect  to  housing,  recreation,  and 
transportation. 

Finally,  as  a  supplement  to  the  main  study,  a  different 
sample  of  workers  was  chosen  from  two  plants,  namely 
the  last  eighty  absentees  in  each  plant.  These  absentees 
were  visited  by  skilled  interviewers  who  sought  a  detailed 
account  of  his  last  absence  from  the  worker  himself. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  avoid  arousing  guilty  reactions 
and  to  have  the  worker  give  as  complete  a  statement  as 
possible. 

Since  the  interviewers  were  making  a  scientific  study 
which  would  benefit  both  employe  and  employer,  they 
had  little  difficulty  in  securing  the  cooperation  of  manage- 
ment and  workers. 

What  Absenteeism  Is — and  Isn't 

THE  FINDINGS  OF  THE  STUDY  AMPLY  DEMONSTRATE  THAT  AB- 

senteeism  is  not  a  unique  problem  demanding  distinctive 
methods  of  treatment.  It  is  one  aspect  of  most  of  the 
"human  factors"  treated  in  the  conventional  textbook  on 
industrial  psychology: 

Out-plant  living  conditions — does  the  worker  have  ade- 
quate housing  for  himself  and  his  family,  adequate  medical 
care,  and  so  on? 

In-plant  wording  conditions — how  healthful  and  pleasant 
are  the  conditions  under  which  he  works? 

Plant  efficiency  and  organization — is  the  plant  so  organ- 
ized as  to  make  full  use  of  the  workers'  time  and  skills  and 
so  "turn  out  the  stuff"? 

Personnel  practices  and  labor-management  relations — do 
the  workers  and  management  get  along  well?  Is  there  a 
personnel  program  to  help  the  worker  in  his  individual  ad- 
justment? 

Practical  experience,  as  well  as  textbook  writers,  shows 
that  where  out-plant  living  conditions  arc  good,  where 
in-plant  working  conditions  are  above  average,  where  the 
plant  is  efficiently  organized,  where  modern  personnel 
practices  prevail  and  good  relations  exist  between  labor 
and  management,  morale  and  production  arc  high,  and 
absenteeism  low.  But  seldom  in  hastily  organized  and 
rapidly  expanding  war  industry  is  it  possible  to  attain 
optimum  conditions  of  work  and  production  in  all  these 
respects.  In  wartime,  therefore,  absenteeism  rises.  If  in- 
plant  conditions,  for  example,  are  poor,  and  health  haz- 
ards great,  sickness  and  accidents  increase  and  so  ab- 
senteeism rates  automatically  go  up.  Or  take  the  ex- 
ample of  shipyard  workers  living  in  rooming  houses  be- 
cause there  are  no  adequate  housing  facilities  for  their 
families  who  had  to  be  left  behind.  The  bar  is  the  place 
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in  town  where  they  can  be  sure  to  find  companionship 
and  recreation  on  Sunday,  and  where  they  can  cash  their 
checks.  "Pay  day  drinking"  becomes  more  common  and 
so,  too,  does  Monday  absenteeism. 

Who  Are  the  Absentees? 

A  COMPARISON  BETWEEN  PLANT  AND  COMMUNITY  CONDITIONS 

and  absence  rates  suggests  some  of  the  outstanding  causes 
of  absenteeism.  But  it  is  also  true  that  within  a  single 
plant  workers  differ  greatly  in  their  attendance  records. 
Improving  community  and  factory  situations  associated 
with  high  absenteeism  would  reduce  absences  greatly,  but 
there  still  would  be  individual  truants.  For  this  reason  a 
systematic  attempt  was  made  in  the  OWI  study  to  relate 
the  characteristics  of  the  worker  to  his  steadiness  of  at- 
tendance. 

Ten  percent  of  the  workers  interviewed  contributed 
more  than  one  half  of  all  the  absences  in  the  entire  group 
over  a  three-month  period.  Moreover,  40  percent  of  those 
interviewed  had  never  been  guilty  of  a  single  unsched- 
uled absence  during  the  same  period.  The  20  percent  of 
the  workers  responsible  for  more  than  70  percent  of  the 
absences  were  found  in  greater  numbers  among  the  sick, 
among  married  women,  among  relative  newcomers  to 
industry,  and  among  workers  whose  morale  has  been  af- 
fected by  poor  working  conditions.  There  was  no  cor- 
roboration  of  the  theory  that  high  earnings  are  an  import- 
ant cause  of  absence.  In  fact  in  those  plants  in  which 
there  was  any  relationship  between  wages  and  absence, 
the  lower  paid  workers  tended  to  be  less  regular  in  at- 
tendance than  the  higher  paid  workers. 

Company  records  indicate  that  illness  is  the  largest 
single  cause  of  absenteeism.  Since  few  concerns  conduct 
systematic  investigations  of  workers'  reasons,  illness  in 
some  cases  is  a  blanket  category  to  cover  less  respectable 
reasons.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  evidence 
indicates  that  the  illness  was  genuine.  A  midwestern  ma- 
chinery concern,  for  example,  attributes  59  percent  of  lost 
man  days  to  illness  and  10  percent  to  accidents.  The  per- 
sonnel office  of  a  Pacific  shipyard  interviewed  about  1,000 
men  who  had  been  absent  three  days  or  more  during  a 
two-week  period  in  January  of  this  year.  According  to 
their  findings,  70  percent  of  the  absences  were  due  to 
illness,  including  industrial  accidents.  This  may  exag- 
gerate the  true  incidence  of  illness  since  the  investigation 
was  made  only  for  absences  totaling  three  days  or  more. 
Other  plants  estimate  illness  and  accidents  as  accounting 
for  between  40  and  70  percent  of  all  absences.  A  survey 
of  the  last  80  absences  from  each  of  two  plants  by  skilled 
interviewers  showed  that  over  half  of  the  cases  definitely 
could  be  ascribed  to  illness. 

Undoubtedly,  the  exact  proportion  of  absenteeism  to  be 
attributed  to  illness  and  accident  varies  considerably  ac- 
cording to  the  time  of  the  year  and  according  to  the 
specific  plant  studied.  The  available  evidence,  however, 
justifies  the  generalization  that  at  least  half  of  the  un- 
scheduled staying  away  from  work  is  due  to  morbidity 
or  accidental  injury. 

Workers'  stories  illustrate  the  commonplace  nature  of 
the  colds  and  ills  that  keep  them  away  from  work.  While 
they  do  not  sound  as  spectacular  as  more  publicized  ac- 
counts of  weekend  parties,  they  are  more  typical: 

Well,  let's  see.  ...  I  went  back  to  my  job  two  weeks  ago 
last  Wednesday.  I  was  out  seven  days  sick.  The  only  time 


before  that  was  a  half  day  after  Christmas.    I  had  that 
ness  in  the  throat  .  .  .  strep  throat,  and  had  very  bad  sin, 
I've  had  a  cold  all  winter — I  take  drops  and  medicine  fo, 
I  cough  and  cough.  ...  I  was  out  Saturday  but  went  in 
a   Monday   anyway.     At   10  a.m.  my   head  commenced 
ache — I   could   hardly   breathe.     I   went   to  first  aid. 
nurse  said  I  was  sick  and  I  should  wait  for  the  docto 
said  I  couldn't,  waited  20  minutes  for  a  bus  and  I   ha 
wait   another   20   minutes   in   town.     I    was   near   froz. 
death  when  I  got  home.   I  went  to  bed,  felt  worse  the  i 
day,  called   the   doctor,   and   saw   him   two  or  three  tii 
that  week. 

4- 

I  hated  to  lose  the  time.  I  figured  the  shop  needed  me. '. 
need  every  man.  Every  minute  means  another  part,  ano 
ship.  We  build  a  very  important  part  of  ships,  magn 
I  figure  every  day  helps,  and  I'll  continue  as  long  as  I'm 


Many  a  day  I  shoulda  stayed  out  home,  but  I  rough 
out. 


The  complications  of  a  minor  accident  appear  in 
narrative  of  a  youngster  who  left  high  school  for  v 
industry: 


My  finger  got  smashed  when  I  was  working  on  the  d 
press.  i  ne  doctor  at  the  plant  sewed  it  up.  That  \ 
about  four  months  ago.  I  kept  on  working  for  two  wee 
and  then  the  plant  doctor  decided  I  ought  to  have  it  opera 
on.  I  had  to  stay  out  after  that  operation,  and  whe: 
went  back  I  couldn't  use  the  finger  at  all — it  was  in 
So  they  put  me  on  this  job  as  stock-chaser.  Then  a  moi 
ago  the  plant  doctor  said  I  should  have  another  operation 
straighten  the  finger.  I  had  to  stay  out  three  weeks, 
finger  felt  fine  when  I  went  back,  though  it's  still 
I'll  have  to  have  another  operation  on  it  because  one  of 
joints  is  still  crooked. 


Almost  half  of  the  married  women  in  the  OWI  si 
vey  had  been  absent  more  than  3  percent  of  the  time  ov 
a  three-month  period.    This  was  more  than  half  ag 
the  number  of  married  men  with  absence  records  of  m 
than  3  percent. 

The   home   responsibilities   of   the   housewife   are 
terminated  merely  because  she  takes  a  job  in  a  war  pla 
If  she  has  children,  her  arrangements  for  their  care 
generally  makeshift  and  require  some  of  her  time.  Th 
too,  there  are  the  day-to-day  problems  of  shopping,  coc 
ing,  housecleaning  and  the  thousand  and  one  chores  t 
fall  to  the  lot  of  the  average  wife  and  mother. 

A  young  woman  with  two  children,  torn  between 
home  responsibilities  and  her  desire  to  be  part  of  the  w 
effort,  said: 

The  main  thing  is  to  get  a  nursery  center  around  here. 
Some  days  I'm  worried  to  death — wondering  if  the  child 
will  wear  their  rubbers  or  some  other  thing.     You're  half 
a  fog.     They  never  do  anything  in  this  neighborhood, 
children   can't   go   out  on   the   street  because   I'm   afraid 
traffic,   and   so  they   don't  get  enough   fresh   air.     I've  oft 
thought  of  quitting  and  asking  other  mothers  if  they  \vant< 
me  to  take  care  of  their  children,  and  that  would  give  the 
a  chance  to  work. 

We're  fighting  this  war  for  a  wonderful  thing.  This  is  ; 
play.  I  wouldn't  want  any  of  them  to  come  over  here,  a 
so  our  boys  go  over  there  and  the  least  we  can  do  is  to  [ 
'em  ammunition  and  buy  bonds  and  stuff  like  that. 
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nd  ut  proud  to  be  doing  work  for  the 
,r. 

'The  steadier  workers,  relatively 
caking,  are  the  old  hands  who  have 
en  employed  for  two  years  or  more, 
id  the  employes  on  the  job  less  than 
ree  months.  The  intermediate  group 
ntriliute  considerably  more  than  their 
larc  to  the  absenteeism  rate.  It  is  easy 
understand  why  the  older  workers 
mild  be  more  regular  in  attendance 
lan  newer  employes.  The  ne\ver  em- 
pyes  include  more  women,  more  mar- 
ual  workers,  and  new  residents  to  the 
mmunity.  But  the  interesting  point 
that  newcomers  to  industry  only  be- 
me  attendance  problems  after  they 
ve  been  on  the  job  a  few  months, 
ttcntly  they  enter  industry  with 
^h  purpose.  Their  steadiness  at  work 
not  affected  until  they  have  been  ex- 
tsed  to  actual  conditions  of  wartime 
dustry  for  a  time. 

lie  Size  of  the  Problem 


IN 


" 


STUDY     MADE     IT    CLEAR     THAT 

incral  the  extent  of  voluntary  absen- 
fism  is  much  less  than  the  space  de- 
ited  to  it  would  suggest.  It  must  be 
membered  that  absenteeism  figures 
inerally  include  all  unscheduled  stay- 
;  away  from  work.  They  cover  ill- 
ss  and  accident  as  well  as  wilful  ab- 
ices.  Sometimes  plants  even  include 
their  absenteeism  records  the  time 
riod  from  the  day  men  actually  quit 
the  day  their  names  are  struck  off 
personnel  lists.  Hence,  if  a  man 
>  taken  a  job  in  another  plant  and  is 
itributing  to  the  war  effort  there,  he 
y  still  be  swelling  the  absentee  rate 
ihis  former  plant. 

n  the  eighteen  plants  studied,  the  absenteeism  rate 

rayed   between  6  and   7  percent  during   the   winter 

ninths,  that  is,  unscheduled  hours  away  from  work  for 

causes  were  on  the  average  between  6  and  7  percent 

'the  total  hours  that  should  have  been  worked.    This 

\ith  the  absenteeism  figures  released  by  the  U.  S. 

partment  of  Labor  for  March  1943  which  reported  an 

rate  ot  6.6  percent  for  over  3,000  war  plants  em- 

,  more  than  3,000,000  workers. 

;c  the  war,  long  established  industries  often  had  an 

rate  of  over  3  percent  during  the  winter.  Absen- 

:iMii  in  wartime  thus  roughly  doubles  that  of  peacetime. 

screase  is  not  as  alarming,  however,  as  might  appear 

glance.   The  peacetime  rate  is  for  stable  industry 

;ng  a  picked  labor  force.  The  wartime  rate  is  for 

"idly,  expanding  industries  employing  many  new  and 

il  workers.    For  example,  war  industries  are  tak- 

married  women  in  increasing  numbers.  There  is 

jc  in  not  expecting  the  same  steady  performance  at 

(•  factory  from  the  mother  with  growing  youngsters  and 

inc  responsibilities  as  from  the  less  encumbered  male 

irker.    The  point  is  that  the  recruitment  of  married 
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women  and  of  marginal  workers  represents  a  big  gain 
in  the  total  working  force  even  if  these  employes  do  not 
maintain  the  same  standards  of  performance  as  the  more 
rigidly  selected  industrial  personnel  in  peacetime. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  relatively  stable  working  and 
living  conditions  of  a  pre-war  society  are  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  rapid  expansion,  frequent  reorganization  and 
consequent  dislocations  of  a  war  economy.  Consider  the 
shipbuilding  industry.  Today  in  Richmond,  across  the 
bay  from  San  Francisco,  on  land  that  in  1941  was  nothing 
but  mud  flats,  the  Kaiser  shipyards  teem  with  over  75,000 
workers.  The  population  of  Richmond  has  jumped  from 
24,000  in  1940  to  about  100,000.  This  phenomenal  growth 
•has  strained  community  facilities  beyond  the  breaking 
point.  Motor  courts  and  trailer  camps  have  sprung  up. 
Backyards,  where  tents  may  be  pitched  or  trailers  planted, 
arc  filled  to  overflowing.  Health  hazards  add  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  existence.  Many  workers  spend  more  than  two 
hours  a  day  traveling  to  and  from  work.  The  yards 
themselves  are  not  as  healthful  places  to  work  as  are  most 
well  established  peacetime  factories.  Not  only  does  the 
speed  of  ship  construction  mean  (Continued  on  page  362) 
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Jewish  Rights  in  the  Postwar  Work 

by  OSCAR  I.  JANOWSK 

What  "equality  in  a  world  of  justice"  would  imply  in  terms  of  the  Jew- 
not  only  as  individuals  but  as  a  group  and  as  a  people.  The  product  < 
years  of  analysis,  this  crystallization  by  a  distinguished  scholar  will  stimi 
late  the  thinking  of  Christians  as  well  as  Jews. 


PEACE  PLANS,  AS  A  RULE,  HAVE  LITTLE  TO  SAY  ABOUT  THE 
Jews.  Naturally  enough,  Jewish  problems  are  crowded 
into  the  background  by  the  more  intricate  questions  of 
world  organization,  collaboration,  and  policing.  There  is 
also  the  general  belief,  widely  held  in  progressive  circles, 
that  once  discriminatory  legislation  is  annulled  all  essen- 
tial needs  will  be  met.  This  belief  is  fallacious.  Poland 
had  no  "racial"  laws  in  the  early  1930's,  when  Jews  en- 
joyed theoretical  equality  and  constitutional  liberty,  but 
in  fact  were  neither  free  nor  equal.  Moreover,  the  status 
of  the  Jews  in  the  United  States  differs  radically  from 
that  of  Rumanian  or  Polish  Jews,  and  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  corresponds  with  the  position  of  the  Jews  of 
Palestine. 

Jews  constitute  a  group  as  well  as  a  mass  of  individuals. 
The  formula,  "In  no  land  shall  there  be  one  law  for  Jews 
and  another  for  non-Jews,"  while  reassuring  for  the  indi- 
vidual, fails  to  provide  for  the  group.  Similarly,  the  oft- 
quoted  phrase,  "Jews  will  enjoy  equality  in  a  world  of 
justice,"  remains  a  platitude  unless  we  clarify  their  rela- 
tionship to  the  larger  community  of  which  they  are  an 
integral  part.  The  term  "equality"  is  in  truth  the  key 
to  the  entire  Jewish  situation.  But  to  be  meaningful,  the 
conception  of  equality  must  be  organically  related  to  the 
fundamental  question  of  Jewish  status. 

The  essence  of  equality  is  identity  of  status.  The  Jew 
cannot  be  accorded  special  privileges,  nor  does  he  desire 
them.  He  should  be  assured  full  equality,  but  that  is  not 
synonymous  with  non-discrimination  as  to  individual  lib: 
erties.  Jews,  like  other  religious  and  ethnic  groups,  have 
common  interests  and  needs;  and  if,  for  example,  the 
•right  of  a  group  to  transmit  its  cultural  or  religious  heri- 
tage is  withheld,  equality  ceases  to  exist,  even  though  the 
individual  enjoys  every  political  and  social  opportunity. 

Furthermore,  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  states  of 
the  world  differ  in  political  structure,  national  composi- 
tion and  economic  and  social  relationships.  Therefore, 
"equality"  should  be  viewed  as  a  term  of  variable  import. 
It  must  assume  different  forms  in  order  to  meet  the 
needs  created  by  varying  conditions  in  diverse  states  and 
communities. 

Proceeding  then  from  the  assumption  that  the  Jews  are 
an  ethnic  and  religious-cultural  group;  that  they  live  in 
various  states  of  differing  political  and  social  conditions,  • 
an  organic  program  of  Jewish  rights  would  have  to  be 
threefold. 

Equality  as  individuals,  or  individual  rights,  must  needs 
be  proclaimed  as  a  principle  and  enforced  in  practice  in 
every  region  of  the  earth  where  Jews  may  find  themselves. 

Equality  as  a  group  would  involve  freedom  for  the  Jews 
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to  function  as  an  ethnic  or  religious-cultural  commur 
equally  with  other  similar  groups. 

Equality  as  a' people  would  require  a  national  center 
a  Jewish  homeland  in  Palestine. 

These  apparently  simple  propositions  require  analysis,  i< 
they  are  in  truth  quite  complex,  and  their  ramificatioi 
are  worldwide. 

Personal  Liberty 

INDIVIDUAL  EQUALITY   REQUIRES   FIRST   AND   FOREMOST  TB 
right  of  citizenship.  One  thinks,  of  course,  of  old  I 
mania  which  denied  citizenship  to  its  Jews,  and  of  Na 
Germany  which  deprived  them  of  this  fundamental  h:i 
man  right.  But  other  countries,  too,  are  affected.  Durir 
the  years  of  depression,  various  governments  interpost' 
barriers  to  naturalization  so  as  to  limit  the  right  of  imnvi 
grants  to  employment.    A  person  born  in  a  country*! 
resident  there  for  a  specified  and  limited  number  of  year 
should  be  permitted  to  achieve  postwar  citizenship.  Thei 
must  be  no  permanent  aliens  and  no  stateless  persons  i 
the  world  of  tomorrow. 

Individual  equality  includes  also  civil  and  politic, 
rights,  that  is,  the  right  to  share  equally  with  non-Jewis 
fellow  citizens  in  the  political,  economic,  social,  and  inte 
lectual  life  of  a  country.  It  embraces  freedom  of  oppo 
tunity  to  earn  a  livelihood,  to  worship,  to  think  and  spea 
freely,  to  question  and  to  criticize,  to  publish  one's  view 
to  assemble  with  one's  fellows,  to  petition,  to  vote  an 
hold  office.  It  involves  fair  judicial  proceedings,  equality  i 
taxation — in  short,  all  those  liberties  which  one  assoc 
•ites  with  democratic  living. 

No  fair-minded   person   would  question   the   necessi 
of  such  constitutional  guarantees.    The  difficulty  lies 
the  fact  that  constitutions  often  enshrine  rather  than  ci 
sure  liberty.    The  constitutions  of  Poland,  Rumania  an 
other  East-European  countries  overflowed  with  liberalisr 
and  humanitarianism,  and  yet  Jews  suffered  discrimin; 
tion  even  before  the  Nazis  became  a  world  menace.  Wha 
assurance  is  there  that  human  liberties  will  be  respecti 
hereafter  ? 

There  is  no  assurance  beyond  the  potentialities  of  tl 
social  order.  If  democracy  functions,  Jews  will  enjo 
equality;  for  genuine  democracy  involves  equality  of  of 
portunity  for  all  men  and  women,  irrespective  of  • 
color,  creed,  or  class.  Once  arbitrary  limitations  are  suf 
fered  to  exist,  the  entire  democratic  edifice  is  undermined 
If  the  application  of  democratic  liberties  is  limited  to  O 
dominant  majority  in  Poland,  if  the  opportunities  im 
plicit  in  democracy  are  denied  the  Negroes  of  the  Unite 
States,  no  minority  is  safe.  In  a  crisis,  when  the  rulinj 
majority  is  actuated  by  fear  or  want,  it  will  quickly  ex 
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d  the  circle  of  the  unprivileged.  It  will  deny  equality 
opportunity  to  ideological  groups,  social  classes,  rc- 
ous  communities,  until  the  whole  framework  of  dc- 
cracy  collapses. 

["he  most  prevalent  cause  of  crisis  in  our  age  lies  in 
economic  order  of  Western  civilization — with  its 
inge  m '\turc  of  glittering  wealth  and  gruesome  pov- 
y,  its  marvelous  advances  in  the  handling  of  machines 
1  materials  and  its  amazing  anachronisms  in  dealing 
h  human  beings,  us  intelligent  cooperation  in  the  pro- 
:tion  of  goods  and  its  chaos  in  the  distribution  of  pur- 
ismg  |X)\ver.  For  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
irs.  the  application  of  science  and  technology  to  indus- 
aiul  agriculture  has  revolutionized  human  affairs, 
iltiplicd  wealth  and  created  fortunes  beside  which  the 
asures  of  legendary  kings  seem  puny.  Yet  innumer- 
c  human  beings  have  remained  poor,  and  to  the  an- 
nt  curse  of  poverty  has  l>ecn  added  the  modern  terror 
insivuriiy.  The  adoption  of  social  legislation  has  ac- 
•ded  some  measure  of  security  against  unemployment, 
kiuss.  old  age.  Yet  it  remains  true  that  vast  and  ever 
iter  quantities  of  goods  are  not  available  to  the  masses, 
my  luxuries  and  even  necessities  are  beyond  the  reach 
the  lowly. 

'i  radically  the  whole  economic  structure  breaks  down. 

•chines  are  stilled,  factories  closed;  fear  and  want  stalk 

ough   the  land.     Suffering  and  insecurity  undermine 

•  stability  of  the  social  order,  and  a  revolutionary  tem- 

divelops  among  the   masses.     Quickly   sensing  the 

iger.  those  at  the  top  of  the  social-economic  pyramid 

k  to  divert  this  wrath  from  themselves  to  some  other 

pup.  Polish  landlords  who  feared  land  reform,  blamed 

rmans,   Ukrainians   and   Jews   for   the   peasants'   and 

Irkers'  misery;  during  the  depression  of  the  30's  and 

ce,  Americans  who  recoiled  against  the  spread  of  trade 

onism  and  collective  bargaining  found  fascist  propa- 

ula  not  unreasonable.    In  this  manner,  special  groups 

singled  out  for  attack;  intolerance  and  strife  sweep 

land;  and  in  the  general  confusion  faith  in  democracy 

shaken. 

fhe  slogan  "equal  rights  for  the  Jews"  is  not  an  open 
imc  to  an  existing  paradise.    The  paradise  itself  must 
uilt.  and  all  must  share  in  its  construction.    There 
be  no  complete  security  for  the  individual  Jew  until 
dom   from   want   has  been   assured.  There   may   be 
ial  security,  or  relative  security,  but   always  in  the 
c  measure  as  want  is  alleviated.    In  short,  democracy 
be  made  to  work  and  that  includes  social  justice  as 
as  equality  of  opportunity. 

Hip  Equality — the  West 

VIDVAL  EQUALITY,  EVEN    IF   ACHIEVED,  WOULD  NOT  ALONE 

t  Jewish  needs.  More  is  required,  for  the  Jews  con- 
ute  a  group — an  ethnic  and  cultural  group  character- 
by  common  ancestry,  common  religious  experiences, 
>mmon  history,  common  traditions  and  practices.  They 
re  hopes  and  aspirations,  bear  a  sense  of  kinship  with 
-s  throughout  the  world,  recognizing  that  Jews,  wher- 
r  they  may  be,  are  part  of  the  same  people. 
Vhat  arc  the  group  rights  necessary,  if  Jews  arc  to  pros- 
and  feel  secure  in  the  coming  world?  Again,  no 
pie  formula  will  do,  for  one  must  relate  the  Jews  to 
r  home  countries  and  fellow  citizens,  and  one  must 
lerstand  the  character  of  national  life  in  which  they 
re  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 


Much  of  the  confusion  which  marks  the  question  of 
nationality  can  be  traced  to  the  nineteenth  century  ideal 
of  strict  national-cultural  uniformity.  That  is  still  wor- 
shipped as  a  fetish  in  circles  which  assume  that  a  state 
must  comprise  one  and  only  one  nationality,  one  langu- 
age, one  culture,  one  people.  Where  several  linguistic  or 
cultural  groups  have  lived  together  within  the  bounds  of 
a  single  state,  the  majority  or  ruling  element  has  often 
M  night  to  absorb  or  eliminate  minorities  distinguished  by 
language,  culture,  ancestry  or  historical  traditions.  Mi- 
norities have  been  regarded  as  nationally  and  culturally 
alien,  and  patriotism  has  implied  the  abandonment  of 
their  heritage.  When  a  minority  has  offered  resistance 
and  clung  to  its  individuality,  discrimination  and  even 
violence  have  been  employed  to  compel  conformity  or  to 
drive  it  from  the  land. 

Yet  no  universal  pattern  of  national  life  is  by  any  means 
applicable  in  every  detail  to  all  countries  or  all  peoples. 
The  states  of  today  came  into  being  at  various  times,  and 
the  conditions  attending  their  unification  have  perma- 
nently affected  their  national  character  and  institutions. 
Two  major  types  of  national  states  are  distinguishable: 
namely,  those  like  prewar  France  and  Germany  which 
achieved  a  considerable  measure  of  national-cultural  uni- 
formity; and  those  like  Poland,  Czechoslovakia  or  Jugo- 
slavia which  embraced  several  national-cultural  com- 
munities. 

In  states  like  France,  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  speak  one  basic  language;  they  have  one  basic 
culture;  they  share  a  common  history.  The  United  States 
is  of  this  type  although  its  ancestral  roots  reach  back  into 
every  continent  and  virtually  every  inhabited  region  of 
the  earth.  Despite  the  successive  waves  of  immigration, 
the  prevailing  culture  of  the  United  States  has  remained 
basically  that  of  the  earlier  settlers.  Newcomers  have 
adopted  the  English  language  and  through  the  public 
school  have  become  identified  with  American  historical 
and  cultural  traditions. 

Thus  the  United  States  is  culturally  a  uniform  state  in 
the  making.  There  are  minority  groups,  but  they  do 
not  wish  to  become,  nor  even  to  remain,  distinct  enclaves 
apart  from  the  majority.  Many  of  them  desire  to  main- 
tain their  historic  culture,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
prevailing  culture  of  the  land.  In  other  words,  there  is 
a  primary  American  culture,  and  there  are  secondary  or 
supplementary  cultures  which  historical  groups  seek  to 
maintain. 

Therefore  in  the  United  States,  Jewish  group  rights  in- 
volve freedom  to  maintain  and  develop  the  historic  Jew- 
ish culture  on  a  voluntary  and  supplementary  basis.  This 
means  freedom  to  maintain  religious  organizations,  edu- 
cational institutions,  social  welfare  agencies;  freedom  to 
speak  and  publish  in  Hebrew  and  Yiddish;  freedom  to 
be  concerned  with  the  problems  of  fellow  Jews  overseas, 
to  extend  aid  to  them,  to  protest  against  infringement  of 
Jewish  rights  anywhere;  freedom  to  help  build  a  Jewish 
national  homeland. 

There  are  intolerant  Americans  who  look  with  suspi- 
cion upon  this  type  of  cultural  supplementation.  They 
call  it  hyphenated  Americanism  and  seek  to  eradicate 
everything  they  choose  to  regard  as  "alien."  They  con- 
fuse Americanism  with  rigid  and  intolerant  uniformity 
and  thereby  betray  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  true 
meaning  of  American  democracy. 
In  its  essentials,  the  approach  of  American  democracy 
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differs  radically  from  the  Prussianization  of  the  Junker 
type,  the  Russifkation  of  the  old  Czarist  regime.  In  old 
Russia  as  in  Prussia  the  languages  and  cultures  of  mi- 
norities were  suppressed.  Americanization  seeks  undi- 
vided political  allegiance  but  does  not  require  of  cultural 
groups  abandonment  of  their  ancestral  traditions  or  his- 
torical ways  of  life.  It  requires  only  that  the  English  lan- 
guage and  American  history  and  culture  be  recognized 
as  paramount.  Once  a  general  level  of  linguistic  and  cul- 
tural uniformity  is  assured,  children  may  learn  the  his- 
torical tongues  of  their  ancestors  as  secondary  languages. 

There  is  no  restriction  upon  the  furtherance  of  any  peo- 
ple's culture  on  American  soil.  Newspapers  and  journals 
may  be  published  in  the  United  States  in  any  language, 
and  we  have  in  fact  hundreds  of  periodicals  devoted  in 
large  measure  to  the  cultivation  of  minority  cultures.  In 
many  European  countries,  special  international  guaran- 
tees have  been  necessary  to  render  possible  such  cultural 
expression  for  minorities. 

Thus  there  is  ample  room  in  the  broad  confines  of 
American  democracy  for  Jewish  group  or  community 
life,  employing  the  term  "community"  in  its  more  com- 
prehensive sense.  Conditions  similar  to,  though  not  iden- 
tical with,  those  of  the  United  States  have  obtained  in  the 
culturally  uniform  states  of  Western  Europe;  and  there, 
too,  Jewish  identity  as  a  group  can  resemble  the  status  of 
Jews  in  the  United  States. 

Group  Equality — the  East 

JEWISH  POSTWAR  STATUS  IN  THE  WESTERN  WORLD  WOULD, 
therefore,  involve  equality  as  individuals  and  freedom  to 
maintain  such  institutions  as  are  required  for  an  ethnic  or 
religious-cultural  group.  Such  a  status,  however,  would 
not  meet  the  needs  of  Jews  in  Eastern  Europe,  because  the 
national  and  cultural  composition  of  the  population  has 
produced  novel  group  relationships  in  that  area,  even  af- 
fecting the  character  and  functions  of  the  state. 

Long  influenced  by  the  political  thought  of  Germany 
and  France,  we  are  accustomed  to  identify  nationality 
with  the  state.  We  employ  the  terms  "German  state" 
and  "German  nation"  interchangeably.  We  know  that 
the  French  state  in  Europe  is  co-extensive  with  the  French 
people.  We,  therefore,  assume  that  in  Eastern  Europe 
too,  a  given  state  embraces  one  national-cultural  commu- 
nity, with  a  common  language,  a  common  history,  and  a 
sense  of  undifferentiated  kinship.  We  speak  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Poland  and  Rumania  as  Poles  and  Rumanians. 
But  this  is  true  only  of  political  allegiance,  not  of  cul- 
tural identity. 

The  vast  region  east  of  the  German-speaking  lands 
contains  numerous  people  who  became  nationally  con- 
scious during  the  past  century.  Before  the  first  World 
War,  several  empires  held  these  peoples  in  subjection, 
and  the  German  and  Russian  masters  in  particular  at- 
tempted to  suppress  their  national  aspirations.  The  dis- 
integration of  the  Romanoff,  Hohenzollern,  and  Haps- 
burg  empires  produced  a  cluster  of  new  states;  but  the 
new  frontiers,  like  the  old,  did  not  coincide  with  ethno- 
graphic boundaries.  Practically  without  exception  the  new 
states  contained  disaffected  national  minorities,  either 
along  their  borders,  or  as  enclaves  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  new  ruling  majorities.  An  attempt  to  meet  the  na- 
tional desires  of  every  group  would  result  in  political  and 
economic  chaos.  And  even  if  this  attempt  were  made  and 
the  map  of  Eastern  Europe  were  cut  to  ribbons,  it  would 
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still  be  impossible  to  disentangle  Poles,  Ukrainians,  Whi 
Russians,  Rumanians,  Hungarians,  Slovaks  and  ma. 
others  in  certain  mixed  areas. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  World  War,  die  peacemak<  i 
tried  to  resolve  this  dilemma.    A  compromise  was  effect 
whereby  some  of  the  liberated  peoples  were  constitut 
as  independent  nations  without,  however,  the  right  to  c  I 
nationalize  their  minorities.    These  persons  who  differ 
from  the  _majori ties  in  "race,  language  or  religion"  wt 
authorizecl  to  maintain  their  distinctive  character,  ai 
the  League  of  Nations  was  empowered  to  protect  the  j 
against   national-cultural  oppression. 

Thus  states  of  mixed  nationality,  like  Poland,  Czech  | 
Slovakia,  and  Rumania   (nationalities  states,  they  w<  I 
sometimes    called),    each    included    several    national, 
groups.    There  were  Ukrainians,  Germans,  White  Ri ' 
sians  and  Lithuanians  in  Poland;  Germans,  Hungaria 
and  Ruthenians  in  Czechoslovakia;    Hungarians,    G 
mans,  Ukrainians  and  Bulgarians  in  Rumania.    And 
each  of  these  and  similar  states  there  were  Jews. 

In  the  Western  world,  some  people  regard  the  Je1 
as  a  religious  community  and  not  as  a  nationality.  Ev 
in  the  West,  such  characterization  requires  clarificatio 
but  in  Eastern  Europe,  it  would  be  pure  dogma,  with 
basis  in  actuality.  Large  numbers  of  East-European  Je 
regard  themselves  as  a  nationality,  and  are  so  regard 
by  others.  Naturally,  a  dominant  majority  like  the  Po 
would  have  preferred  to  view  the  Jews  as  Poles  of  t 
Mosaic  confession,  but  the  majority  of  the  Jews  demurrt 
What  is  more,  even  if  the  Jews  had  acquiesced,  di 
identification  with  the  ruling  majority  would  likely  ha 
exposed  them  to  attack  and  engendered  national  stri 
Scattered  as  they  were  throughout  the  country,  and  1 
ing  in  the  very  midst  of  every  nationality  group,  th 
would  have  been  regarded  as  the  spearhead  of  the  don 
nant  culture  and  as  an  instrument  for  the  national  c 
pression  of  minorities.  Even  if  the  East-European  Je' 
had  not  become  nationally  conscious,  they  would  ha 
had  no  choice  but  to  declare  themselves  a  nationali 
that  is,  to  assume  the  character  of  the  other  groups  coi 
posing  the  state. 

Persons  who  speak  carelessly  of  the  "failure"  of  n 
nority  rights  imply  that  the  experiment  must  not  be  ; 
peated.  Yet  unless  vast  numbers  of  people  are  to  be  :" 
cibly  transferred,  Eastern  Europe  will  remain  nation 
and  culturally  heterogeneous.  The  likelihood  that 
numerous  peoples  will  be  "cured"  of  their  nationalism 
remote.  And  political  independence  for  every  national 
is  geographically  and  economically  impossible.  The 
fore  the  postwar  world  will  have  to  reckon  with  natio 
minorities.  Whether  the  small  and  sovereign  states 
the  past  two  decades  are  restored,  or  whether  region 
federations  are  formed,  these  minorities  will  remain,  ai 
their  rights  will  have  to  be  guaranteed  not  only  as  in< 
viduals  but  also  as  national-cultural  groups. 

Postwar  equality  for  the  Jews  of  Eastern  Europe  wou 
thus  involve  a  status  substantially  like  that  of  other  r 
tional-cultural  minority  groups.  It  would  necessitc 
recognition  by  each  of  these  countries  of  a  Jewish  r. 
tionality  with  all  the  rights  and  duties  decreed  for  r 
tional  minorities. 

In  Eastern  Europe,  then,  Jewish  group  rights 
differ  in  character  from  those  of  American  and  Wes 
European  group  rights.    The  Jews  of  an  East-Europ 
country  would  constitute  a  na-  (Continued  on  page 
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Phe  Teacher  Shortage 


by  BENJAMIN   W.   FRAZIER 

The  results  of  the  wartime  crisis  in  the  nation's  most  essential  industry — 
public  education — are  made  clear  by  an  informed  writer  in  terms  of  closed 
schools  and  substandard  teaching  of  our  children. 


•RISC.  THE  NEW  SCHOOL  YEAR  PROBABLY  MORE  THAN  300,- 

)  school  children  will  be  without  teachers  for  prolonged 
•iods.  Possibly  1,000,000  pupils  will  have  teachers  who 
unable  to  meet  the  state  certification  requirements  in 
:ct  before  Pearl  Harbor.  Several  million  pupils  will  be 
ight  by  teachers  whose  qualifications  are  below  the 
j^he  of  pre-war  years.  Recent  national  and  state  stud- 
indicate  that  unless  quick  action  is  taken  even  worse 
iditions  arc  to  be  expected  as  the  war  continues.  In- 
.tigations  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  the  National 
ucation  Association,  and  a  number  of  state  depart- 
nts  of  education  show  a  steadily  deepening  crisis  in 
:  staffing  of  the  public  schools. 

["he  increase  in  the  extent  and  seriousness  of  teacher 
>rtages  is  shown  in  several  ways. 

st,    there   is   a    rapidly   increasing    number   of    vacant 
fsrooms. 

OCTOBER  1941,  ABOUT  A  MONTH  AFTER  SCHOOL  BEGAN, 
re  were  roughly  1,000  vacant  positions  throughout 

country.  In  October  1942,  there  were  7,529;  and  in 
trch  1943,  the  number  of  vacancies  had  reached  an 
imated  12,676.  Because  the  conditions  which  caused 
:  year's  shortages  have  not  changed  materially,  the 
mber  of  vacancies  in  all  probability  has  increased  con- 
erably  since  March.  Furthermore,  during  the  school 
r  many  individual  positions  are  held  successively  by 
>,  three,  or  even  more  teachers.  The  best  guess  con- 
ning the  minimum  number  of  closed  classrooms  dur- 
;  the  year  1943-44  is  between  15,000  and  20,000. 

•and,  the  teacher  turnover  rate  has  more  than  doubled 
ce  the  United  States  entered  the  war. 

FORE    1941    IT    HAD   DECLINED    TO    ABOUT    10    PERCENT    AN- 

illy.  Teaching  was  becoming  fully  a  profession,  rather 
n  a  procession  of  teachers.  In  1942,  however,  the  turn- 
er rate  between  the  close  of  the  school  term  in  June  and 
following  October  had  risen  to  17  percent.  In  March 
3,  the  National  Education  Association  estimated  the 
novcr  for  1942^3  to  be  21  percent.  The  turnover  in  no 
cr  profession  even  approached  this  rate.  Approximately 
.000  teachers  were  new  to  the  classrooms  in  which  they 
nht.  In  at  least  five  states,  located  in  the  West  and 
ith,  there  were  40  or  more  teachers  in  every  100  who 
re  new  to  their  positions.  The  turnover  rate  was  lowest 
0  percent  or  less — in  a  few  of  the  New  England  and 
ddle  Atlantic  States. 

ird,  there  is  a  steady  lowering  of  the  qualifications  of 
v  teachers. 

E  TEACHING  OF  CHILDREN  BY  PERSONS  NOT  QUALIFIED  FOR 

>  work  is  second  in  seriousness  only  to  closed  class- 
ms.  An  indirect  measure  of  the  growing  loss  to  edu- 


cation due  to  unqualified  teachers  is  the  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  new  teachers,  indicated  by  the  increased 
turnover  rate.  A  more  direct  measure  is  an  extraordinary 
increase  in  the  number  of  war  emergency  teaching  certifi- 
cates or  permits  issued  to  persons  not  able  to  meet  regular 
certification  standards.  The  number  of  such  permits 
issued  in  1940-41  was  2,305;  in  1941-42,  4,655;  and  in 
1942-43,  38,736.  In  May  a  year  ago,  twenty-nine  states 
were  issuing  emergency  permits  because  of  wartime 
teacher  shortages.  At  the  present  time,  practically  every 
state  is  resorting  to  them.  There  are  single  states  now 
granting  more  emergency  permits  than  were  issued  by 
all  of  the  forty -eight  states  in  1940-41.  There  is  every  in- 
dication that  the  number  in  1943-44  will  be  greater  than 
during  the  past  school  year.  Further,  state  certification 
authorities  in  increasing  numbers  are  being  forced  to 
lower  the  requirements  for  the  issuance  of  emergency 
certificates.  In  several  states  there  is  no  mention  of  any 
kind  of  preparation  in  the  requirements  for  these  certifi- 
cates. In  other  states,  high  school  graduation  only  is 
required.  In  typical  states,  a  term  or  two  of  college  work 
is  demanded,  although  even  this  is  often  suspended  if 
no  teachers  can  be  found  who  meet  the  requirement. 

While  the  standards  for  regular  certificates,  as  distin- 
guished from  war  emergency  certificates,  have  not  yet 
been  lowered  to  an  alarming  extent,  there  is  an  increas- 
ing tendency  to  modify  them  as  the  shortage  of  teachers 
increases. 

Fourth,  standards  for  the  employment  of  teachers  are 
dropping  rapidly. 

EMPLOYERS,  WHO  IN  FORMER  YEARS  HAD  A  HALF-DOZEN 
applications  from  which  to  select  a  teacher,  now  feel 
themselves  lucky  to  have  any  choice  at  all  when  filling 
vacancies  in  most  of  the  vocational,  special,  and  war-re- 
lated subjects.  It  is  commonly  the  expectation  nowadays 
that  when  a  teacher  is  lost  he  will  be  replaced  by  a 
teacher  with  lower  qualifications.  In  rural  schools  where 
teachers'  qualifications  are  already  low,  it  sometimes 
would  be  preferable  to  close  the  schools  entirely  rather 
than  to  employ  the  applicants  who  present  themselves. 
Anyone  who  has  seen  the  waste  of  time,  classroom  dis- 
turbances, development  of  vicious  habits,  growth  of  un- 
desirable attitudes,  and  other  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
hazards  to  which  children  are  subjected  by  misfit  teach- 
ers, is  appalled  by  the  outlook  in  the  outlying  American 
schools  which  suffer  most  heavily  from  the  current 
teacher  shortage. 

The  rural  schools  are  probably  the  hardest  hit  by  the 
deterioration  of  instruction  caused  by  teacher  shortages. 
These  schools  are  the  victims  of  unmerciful  "pirating" 
of  teachers  by  better  circumstanced  village  and  town 
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school  systems.  Teachers'  salaries  tend  to  increase  and 
living  conditions  to  improve  as  the  size  of  the  schools 
and  the  wealth  of  the  communities  increase.  The  aver- 
age annual  salary  of  public  school  teachers  in  all  states  in 
1940-41  was  $1,470.  The  range  among  states,  however, 
was  very  great.  The  average  in  Mississippi  was  $568;  in 
New  York  State,  $2,591.  Teachers  in  one-teacher  rural 
schools  averaged  less  than  $700  annually,  whereas  in  the 
larger  cities,  the  average  was  about  $2,450.  Increases  since 
1940-41  have  been  small.  Nearly  eight  teachers  in  every 
hundred,  or  some  66,000  in  all,  are  paid  less  than  $600 
annually.  Most  of  these  grossly  underpaid  teachers  are  in 
small  rural  schools.  Consequently,  there  is  a  steady  stream 
of  the  more  capable  or  the  more  ambitious  teachers  from 
the  smaller  schools  and  school  systems  to  the  larger  ones. 
The  rural  schools  are  subjected  not  only  to  the  competi- 
tion of  higher-paid  non-teaching  occupations  for  workers, 
but  also  to  the  competition  of  other  school  systems  in  the 
wealthier  towns  and  cities. 

In  a  dwindling  number  of  large  cities  and  other  densely 
populated  areas,  and  in  certain  teaching  fields,  notably 
English,  history  and  languages,  there  is  no  pronounced 
shortage  of  teachers.  Qualified  teachers  in  the  areas  men- 
tioned occasionally  may  even  have  difficulty  in  securing 
positions.  The  distribution  of  qualified  teachers,  of 
college-trained  potential  teachers  not  now  in  service,  of 
teachers  in  training,  and  of  teaching  vacancies,  is  far  from 
equal  among  the  states  and  among  communities  within 
the  states. 

Unfortunately,  the  public  teacher  placement  agencies 
of  the  country  are  not  very  well  developed.  Many 
teachers  hesitate  to  pay  fees  to  commercial  agencies. 
Theres  is  no  public  service  that  serves  any  great  number 
of  teachers  outside  their  home  states,  although  good  be- 
ginnings of  such  a  service  have  been  made  by  the  U.  S. 
Employment  Service  and  by  the  National  Institutional 
Teacher  Placement  Association.  Placement  services  with- 
in many  states  could  also  be  developed  further,  to 
advantage. 

Where  Are  the  Shortages — and  the  Teachers? 

WHAT  ARE  THE  CAUSES  FOR  THE  ABANDONMENT  OF  THE 
schools  by  so  many  teachers?  Where  are  they  going.  Of 
every  100  men  who  left  their  positions  last  year  45  entered 


the  armed  forces,  20  wen 
another  teaching  job,  13  w< 
work    in    war   industry,    an 
entered  a  federal,  state  or  1 
government    position.    Th 
mainder  were  not  reempl 
died,  retired,  or   left   for  c 
reasons.    Of  every    100 
who    left,    33    entered    an 
teaching  job,  24  married, 
tered  war  industry,  6  were 
reemployed,  6  entered  a  g< 
ment  job,  5  retired,  and  t 
mainder  left  for  other  rea. 
Excluding  those  who  joined 
armed    forces    or    married, 
great   majority   of   the   teac 
who   changed   positions   or 
the    profession    shifted    job 
secure  better  incomes.  Since 
war  began  in  Europe,  teac] 

salaries  have  risen  an  average  of  only  about  8  perc 
whereas  the  cost  of  living  has  risen  approximately  22 
cent,  and  wages  in  war  industries  more  than  40  percen 
The  loss  of  teachers  in  service  is  paralleled  by  all! 
parable  loss  of  teachers  in  training.   During  the  past 
years  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  one  third  in  the 
rollment  of  students  in  the  teachers  colleges  and  no 
schools,  and  almost   as  large  a  decrease  in  the 
of  education  in  the  universities.   Most  of  the  prosf 
teachers  left  the  colleges  for  the  same  reason  the 
of  teachers  in  service  left  their  jobs.    Teachers'  sal 
have  lagged  so  far  behind  the  salaries  and  wages  pai 
other  occupations  that  today  teaching  is  in  a  very 
competitive  position  in  the  labor  market. 

What  are  the  teaching  fields  in  which  teacher  short 
are  greatest?     Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  the  grc 
number  of  actual  vacancies  has  not  been  in  rural  elen 
tary  schools,  although  they  are  all  too  numerous  t)l 
The  greatest  number  of  vacancies  has  been  in  city 
rural  high  school  subjects  in  war-related  fields,  espec 
those  taught  largely  or  predominantly  by  men.     N< 
two  thirds  of  the  vacancies  reported  in  October  1942  '  > 
in  junior  and  senior  high  school  grades,  notwithstam 
the  fact  that  elementary  school  teachers  outnumber  1 
school  teachers  nearly  two  to  one.    The  numbers  of 
filled   positions   in   rural   and   urban   high   schools   \  |i 
greatest    in    industrial    arts,    physical    education,    mi  ji 
matics,  commercial  education,  agriculture,  physics,  h  I 
economics,  chemistry,  trades  and  industries,  and  like 
cial  and  vocational  subjects.    This  list  reveals  a  fact 
too  often  has  been  overlooked :  namely,  that  the  tea  j 
shortage  is  directly  and  adversely  affecting  the  war  el  I 
as  well  as  the  civic  and  vocational  competency  of  the  i 
generation  of  Americans.     The  pre-induction  and 
service  training  of  tens  of  thousands  of  high  school  1 1 
and  girls  who  soon  will  be  in  the  armed  forces,  in    <' 
industry,  in  food  production,  and  in  other  vocations  I 
sential  to  the  war  effort  is  being  neglected  to  an  ex 'I 
which  demands  immediate  correction. 

There  is  no  lack  of  tributes  to  the  vital  place  of  te*l 
ers  and  of  teaching  in  maintaining  the  interests  of  the'r 
tion  in  war  and  in  peace.  Theodore  Roosevelt  sumr  • 
ized  the  public  utterances  of  many  of  his  predecessor'^ 
office  when  he  said:  "If  you  teachers  did  not  do  yl 
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work  well,  this  Republic  would  not  outlast  the  span  of  a 
generation."  There  is  general  acknowledgment  of  the 
Hpessity  for  an  informed  citizenry  in  a  democracy.  De- 
spiie  these  facts,  there  is  disturbing  evidence  that  the  gen- 
•1  public,  engrossed  as  it  is  with  meeting  grave  dangers 
from  without,  has  not  yet  been  awakened  to  the  danger 
that  threatens  the  Republic  from  within.  Even  parents 
are  only  beginning  to  perceive  that  while  they  can  stop 
the  building  of  a  house  or  an  estate  and  five  years  later 
start  again  about  where  they  left  off,  they  cannot  bridge 
an  interruption  in  the  schooling  of  their  children.  The 
Bdren  grow  up,  and  without  teachers  they  grow  up 
with  grave  educational  lacks.  Instead  of  becoming  assets 
to  the  country  of  which  they  are  a  part,  they  may  become 
rs  to  it. 

Remedies  Tried  and  Proposed 

\RE  THE  GENERAL  CONDITIONS  AND  EFFECTS  OF  TEACHER 

Krtage.  What  is  being  done  to  remedy  matters?  The 
methods  used  vary  with  the  officers  and  agencies  involved, 
including  local  school  officials,  state  legislatures  and  state 
school  officers,  federal  agencies,  college  staffs,  the  teaching 
IHkssion,  and  the  general  public. 

Almost  3,000  local  school  officers  reported  the  methods 
they  used  last  year.    Those  most  frequently  reported  are 
lows,  in  descending  order  of  frequency: 


Increasing  salaries 

Reinstating  married  teachers 

Replacing  men  with  women 

Using  inexperienced  teachers 

Increasing  teaching  load 

Hiring  teachers  from  other  systems 

Employing  out-of-state  teachers 

Recalling  retired  teachers 

Discontinuing  courses 

Transferring  teachers  to  shortage  fields 

Requesting  deferment  of  men  teachers  from  the 

draft 

Retention  of  teachers  who  would  have  retired 
Closing  schools 


These  methods  vary  greatly  in  value  and  effec- 
tiveness. Under  certain  conditions  a  few  of  them 
arc  doing  more  harm  than  good.  For  example, 
very  small  rural  schools  are  closed  by  the  hun- 
•ds  every  year,  and  all  concerned  are  benefited 
through  their  consolidation  with  other  schools 
into  larger,  better  equipped  units.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  closing  of  approximately  1,000  classes 
in  vocational  agriculture  last  year  will  cause  last- 
ing harm  to  the  hard-pressed  economy  of  the 
country.  The  most  helpful  methods,  judging 
from  reports,  were  increasing  salaries,  mentioned 
by  about  two  thirds  of  the  superintendents,  and 
recruiting  former  teachers  and  other  college- 
trained  persons  in  the  community.  The  married 
women  ex-teachers  saved  the  day  in  many  school 
systems,  as  they  will  again  during  the  present 
year. 

.ir  the  most  effective  aid  that  the  states 
have  given  to  alleviate  teacher  shortages  was  to 
increase  the  amount  of  state  funds  granted  to 
supplement  the  salaries  paid  to  teachers  by  the 
local  county,  city,  and  independent  school  dis- 
tricts. Reports  made  last  June  and  July  show 
that  in  1942-43  approximately  one  third  of  the 


states  increased  the  state-aid  funds  available  to  the  local 
schools.  Next  to  the  raising  of  salaries  by  local  school  dis- 
tricts, this  was  the  most  encouraging  action  that  has  been 
taken  to  alleviate  teacher  shortages.  The  improvement  of 
state  teacher  retirement  and  tenure  provisions  have  also 
been  helpful. 

The  state  departments  of  education  are  performing  ? 
variety  of  useful  services,  within  the  limits  of  their  fa- 
cilities. Most  of  them  are  making  every  effort  possible 
to  encourage  the  raising  of  salaries.  About  one  fourth 
of  the  departments  conduct  organized  teacher-placement 
offices  and  about  the  same  proportion  have  set  up  teacher 
registration  services.  There  are  more  than  3,400,000  per- 
sons in  the  United  States  who  are  college  graduates,  and 
an  additional  3,000,000  who  have  finished  from  one  to 
three  years  of  college  work.  Among  these  millions  there 
are  hundreds  of  thousands  who  could  be  shifted  to  es- 
sential work  such  as  teaching.  The  state  departments 
have  registered  and  made  known  many  potential  teach- 
ers to  local  school  officers.  Other  services  include  calling 
conferences,  publicizing  shortage  conditions  and  needs, 
recruiting  prospective  teachers,  and  assisting  in  the  pro- 
vision of  in-service  and  other  preparation  for  the  many 
new  and  untrained  teachers  employed  in  the  several  states. 

Many  proposals  have  been  made  for  the  participation 
of  the  federal  government  in  alleviating  teacher  shortages. 
In  its  conduct  of  the  war  the  federal  government  has  a  di- 
rect concern  in  teacher  shortages.  The  training  of  an 
army  and  navy  and  of  skilled  workers  for  war  industries 
constitutes  a  vast  educational  undertaking  in  which  an 
adequate  supply  of  competent  teachers  is  essential,  if  a 
continuing  flow  of  trained  manpower  into  the  places 
where  it  is  needed  most  is  to  be  maintained.  A  limited 
amount  of  federal  assistance  (Continued  on  page  360) 
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Security  in  Mexico 


by  JOHN  J.  CORSON 

While  the  Beveridge  and  National  Resources  Board  plans  for  cradle- 
grave   security   made   headlines   on   both   sides   of   the   Atlantic,    Mexic 
quietly  adopted  the  broadest  program  yet  undertaken  in  this  hemisphere 
here  interpreted  by  the  American  expert  who  helped  shape  it. 


NOT    EVEN    A    WORLDWIDE    WAR    HAS    DIVERTED    PUBLIC    ATTEN- 

tion  from  the  age-old  quest  for  security.  Competing  with 
the  Flying  Fortresses  for  headlines,  the  paper-backed, 
statistic-laden  report  of  an  English  don  has  become  a  best 
seller  here  and  in  England.  And  the  even  more  formi- 
dable tome  of  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board  held 
public  attention  during  weeks  when  the  Eighth  Army's 
advance  in  Tunisia  was  headline  news  in  every  American 
daily.  Important  as  these  documents  are  in  the  develop- 
ing sweep  of  social  security  in  this  hemisphere  and  the 
world,  they  pale  appreciably  before  another  event  which 
has  not  received  public  attention.  This  is  the  passage,  in 
December  1942,  of  the  Mexican  Social  Security  Act.  This 
little  heralded  step  in  the  evolution  of  social  security  rep- 
resents the  actual  initiation  of  an  effort  to  provide  more 
extensive  protection  for  the  men  and  women  of  a  nation 
than  we  have  yet  attempted  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
almost  as  comprehensive  as  Sir  William  Beveridge's  plan 
for  Britain. 

When  the  Mexican  Social  Security  Act  comes  into  full 
operation  it  will  insure  nearly  all  of  Mexico's  working 
population  against  the  risk  of  destitution  resulting  from: 
industrial  accidents  and  occupational  diseases;  sickness  not 
due  to  occupational  causes;  maternity,  long-term  in- 
validity; the  death  of  the  breadwinner,  and  old-age  and 
involuntary  unemployment  at  an  advanced  age. 

The  Mexican  Social  Security  Act  permits  the  Mexican 
Social  Security  Institute  to  initiate  the  various  provisions 
of  the  act  in  any  part  or  section  of  the  country  in  succes- 
sion as  it  is  prepared  to  undertake  the  administration  of 
one  provision  after  another.  The  first  provision  to  be  put 
into  effect  (as  yet  undetermined)  will  be  made  effective  in 
the  Federal  District  of  Mexico,  January  1,  1944. 

In  the  United  States  we  are  familiar  with  various  forms 
of  social  insurance  against  industrial  accidents,  death,  old 
age,  and  unemployment.  Nearly  all  states  have  work- 
men's compensation  acts  which  insure  most  workers 
against  industrial  accidents.  Federal  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  protects  the  great  majority  of  workers  in  in- 
dustry and  commerce  against  economic  hazards  of  death 
and  old  age.  The  several  state  unemployment  compensa- 
tion laws  provide  protection  against  the  risk  of  unem- 
ployment for  most,  but  not  all,  industrial  and  commercial 
workers.  In  contrast,  however,  workers  in  the  United 
States  have  only  limited  protection  against  occupational 
diseases.  There  is  no  general  protection  for  workers  and 
their  families  against  the  risk  of  destitution  or  the  burden 
of  debt  resulting  from  wage  loss  or  loss  occasioned  by 
sickness,  maternity,  or  long  term  physical  disability.  In- 
deed, Mexico's  adoption  of  health  insurance  in  all  its 
forms  contrasts  sharply  with  the  lack  of  any  form  of 
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national  health  insurance  here.  And  the  extension  of 
these  several  forms  of  insurance  protection  to  workers 
agriculture  and  domestic  service  represents  the  undertak- 
ing in  Mexico  of  a  step  persistently  recommended  but  not 
yet  accepted  here  for  any  type  of  social  insurance. 

Security  and  the  Worker 

WHAT  DOES  THE  NEW  LAW  MEAN  TO  PEDRO  MACIN,  JOSE 
Aguilar,  and  Angelina  Hurtado? 

Pedro  Macin  is  an  elevator  operator.  I  came  to  know 
him  in  April,  when  his  car  carried  me  to  and  from  my> 
hotel  room.  He  was  patient  with  my  poor  Spanish  as  we> 
talked  about  his  job,  his  family,  and  his  worries.  For 
Pedro  is  the  Mexican  equivalent  of  what  we  are  likely  toi 
call  a  "worry-bird." 

Pedro  receives  about  75  pesos  a  month  for  his  services  on 
•  the  elevator.  From  this  wage  his  employer  will  deduct 
approximately  3  pesos.  After  adding  his  own  contribution 
of  6  pesos,  the  employer  will  forward  this  total  sum  to  the 
Mexican  Institute  for  Social  Security.  There  these  funds 
will  be  further  augmented  by  3  pesos,  an  amount  equiva- 
lent to  Pedro's  payment,  as  a  contribution  from  the 
Mexican  government.  When  I  left  Mexico  in  May,  Pedro 
was  worrying,  as  most  workers  were,  about  these  deduc- 
tions from  already  low  earnings — his  75  pesos  a  month 
are  the  equivalent  of  about  $16.  Mexico  has  its  own  in- 
flation, and  Pedro's  wife  is  having  an  increasingly  tough 
time  making  ends  meet. 

Jose  Aguilar,  a  worker  in  the  silver  mines,  views  these 
new  taxes  more  approvingly.  He  has  seen  his  fellow 
workers  in  the  mines  come  and  go  as  industrial  accidents, 
lung  infections,  malaria  or  typhoid  fever  have  attacked 
them.  The  sindicato  to  which  he  belongs  has  explained 
to  him  that  taxes  paid  by  his  employer  will  be  used  to  pay 
him  a  weekly  benefit  of  some  14  pesos  (about  three  fourths 
of  his  wages)  for  as  long  as  a  year  if  he  is  injured  in  the 
mines.  He  has  learned,  too,  that  the  taxes  he  pays  from 
his  own  earnings  will  be  used  to  pay  him  a  monthly  pen- 
sion of  about  50  pesos  if  he  is  permanently  disabled  by 
tuberculosis  or  silicosis;  and  that  if  he,  his  wife,  or  his 
children  are  sick  they  will  be  entitled  to  medical  treatment: 
and  also  that  if  he  is  sick,  he  will  receive  benefits  of  £ 
pesos  a  week.  If  he  is  hospitalized,  his  family  will  receive 
a  weekly  benefit  of  4  pesos.  And  if  he  should  die,  his 
widow  and  two  children  would  receive  about  20  pesos  a 
month  until  the  youngest  child  reaches  sixteen. 

Angelina,  her  husband  Felipe,  and  their  children— the 
sixth  was  born  this  spring — live  in  two  rooms  in  a  typical 
adobe  house  in  the  Guadalupe  Cathedral  section  of 
Mexico  City.  Angelina  works  as  a  charwoman  in  a  down- 
town motion  picture  theater.  Her  earnings  constitute  al-  < 
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ost  half  the  total  income  of  the  Hurtado's;  Felipe  has 
job;  the  oldest  son  works  at  odd  jobs  when  he  can  find 
cm. 

In  March  Angelina  had  to  stop  work.  For  three  months 
e  family,  with  only  half  its  usual  income,  had  to  do 
ithout.  Living  at  the  margin  of  health  and  decency  even 
normal  times,  the  children  had  even  less  food.  When 
e  mother  and  the  new  baby  needed  food,  medicine,  am! 
•an  clothes,  they  just  didn't  get  them.  A  few  years 
ncc,  Angelina  will  be  entitled  to  obstetrical  care,  post- 
tal  medical  treatment,  and  a  weekly  income  of  7  pesos 
ten  a  little  Hurtado  arrives. 

'hat  This  Insurance  Includes 

THE  UNITED  STATES,  SOCIAL  SECURITY  is  ASSOCIATED  IN 
;  average  man's  mind  with  old  age  and  unemployment. 
>r  the  Mexican  worker,  social  security  is  likely  to  mean 
irkmen's  compensation  and  health  insurance  for  some 
nc  to  come. 

Workmen's  compensation  will  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
\v  Mexican  social  security  program.  Formerly,  the 
>rker  could  sue  for  compensation  under  the  Federal 
bor  Law.  Now  all  employers  are  required  to  pay  pre- 
ums,  related  to  the  work  hazard  in  their  industry,  to 
:  Mexican  Social  Security  Institute.  The  entire  cost  is 
rn  by  the  employer.  Weekly  cash  benefits  for  a  year, 

well  as  free  medical  care,  drugs,  and  appliances,  are 
jvided  for  injured  or  disabled  workers.  If  the  disability 
permanent,  a  monthly  pension  will  be  granted.  If  the 
irkcr  dies  from  an  occupational  disease  or  an  accident 

the  job,  his  widow  will  receive  a  monthly  pension  for 
:  unless  she  remarries.  Orphans'  pensions  are  to  be  paid 
til  the  children  reach  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  a  funeral 
owance  of  one  month's  wages  is  also  provided. 
Commencing  as  soon  as  possible,  the  Mexican  social 

urity  law  will  provide  free  medical  care  for  every  in- 

ecl  worker,  as  well  as  for  those  injured  or  made  ill 
jiile  at  work;  probably  the  construction  of  necessary 
;spitals  and  clinics  and  the  recruitment  of  physicians 
[mot  be  undertaken  until  the  war  ends.  Mere  posses- 
n  of  an  account  number  card  will  entitle  a  worker  and 

family  to  medical  and  surgical  aid,  including  necessary 
hdicine.  Moreover,  during  his  illness,  the  worker  will 
eivc  cash  benefits  related  to  his  wages  if  he  has  made 

weekly  contributions  in  the  previous  nine  months. 
x  obstetrical  care  for  insured  women  and  the  wives  of 
Lured  workers  is  also  a  part  of  this  health  program, 
irther,  cash  maternity  benefits  are  to  be  paid  to  insured 
bmen  who  have  made  thirty  weekly  contributions  in  the 
.  months  before  confinement. 

Jnder  the  present  Mexican  law,  retirement  pensions 
(mot  be  paid  until  1956.  This  delay  permits  the  system 
I  accumulate  a  reserve  against  benefit  disbursements  for 
Is  major  risk.  To  be  eligible  for  retirement  pensions  at 

ty-five,  or  a  pension  for  involuntary  unemployment  at 
y,  the  worker  must  have  paid  700  weekly  contributions, 
[gibility  for  an  invalidity  pension  requires  200  weeks  of 
itributions,  and  death  benefits   (except  for  deaths  in- 
•rcd  in  the  course  of  employment)  will  be  paid  only  to 

viving  widows  and  orphans  of  workers  who  paid  200 
ekly  contributions  before  their  death.  Consequently,  in- 

idity  and  survivor  benefits  will  not  be  paid  until  four 
irs  after  the  law  goes  into  effect,  which  probably  will  be 

lanuary  1,  1944. 
\  Mexican  eligible  lor  invalidity  or  survivor's  benefits 


will  receive  a  weekly  or  monthly  sum  approximating  60 
percent  of  the  wage  earner's  average  earnings.  The  bene- 
fit, like  the  benefits  an  American  receives  under  the 
Social  Security  Act,  are  related  to  average  earnings  and 
to  the  contributions  made.  The  married  worker  receives 
additional  benefits  for  his  wife  and  children  as  does  the 
American  worker  under  old  age  and  survivors  insurance. 
Unemployment  insurance,  as  we  know  it,  is  not  a  part 
of  the  Mexican  system.  Instead,  since  1931,  workers  have 
been  entitled  to  lump-sum  dismissal  compensation  when 
they  are  separated  involuntarily  from  their  jobs.  The 
amount  varies  with  wages  and  length  of  service,  and  a 
minimum  of  six  months'  employment  for  the  same,  firm 
is  required  before  rights  to  dismissal  pay  begin  to  accrue. 
Since  dismissal  pay  is  a  prior  liability,  like  a  mechanic's 
lien  under  our  laws,  insolvent  enterprises  are  sometimes 
taken  over  and  managed  by  workers'  organizations  when 
there  are  insufficient  liquid  assets  to  meet  the  cost  of  pay- 
ing off  all  workers  who  would  be  thrown  out  of  jobs  by 
a  shutdown.  Accumulated  rights  to  dismissal  pay  are  lost 
if  the  worker  quits  voluntarily,  and  this  "fact"  or  "pro- 
vision" tends  to  freeze  him  in  his  job. 

Tailormade  Security 

THE  EMPHASIS  IN  THE  MEXICAN   LAW  FOR  SOME   YEARS   WILL 

be  on  protection  of  a  somewhat  different  type  than  that 
common  here.  This  difference  is  a  clear  reflection  of  dif- 
ferent needs.  In  a  country  where  the  average  length  of 
life  does  not  exceed  fifty  years,  the  risk  of  old  age  does  not 
build  up  Townsend  movements.  In  a  country  not  yet  fully 
industrialized,  where  70  percent  of  the  working  popula- 
tion still  live  on  farms,  the  prospect  of  unemployment  does 
not  affect  the  average  family  as  it  does  here.  But,  in  a 
country  where  the  accident,  morbidity,  and  deathrates  are 
twice  those  in  the  United  States,  the  prospect  of  destitution 
resulting  from  ill  health  or  physical  disability  stresses  the 
need  for  protection  of  the  average  worker. 

Only  within  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  has  Mexico 
started  to  overcome  the  major  obstacle  to  its  economic 
growth.  Since  President  Venustiano  Carranza  launched 
his  famous  program  of  social  policy  in  1917,  Mexico  has 
been  steadily  striving  to  overcome  a  strikingly  unbalanced 
economy.  Once  Mexico  offered  the  violent  contrast  of  the 
hereditary  wealth  of  a  few  and  the  equally  hereditary 
poverty  of  the  great  majority  of  all  Mexicans.  Since  1917, 
each  successive  administration  has  taken  further  steps  in 
developing  basic  legislation  to  protect  the  large  number 
of  Indian  and  mestizo  workers  born  into  poverty.  Today 
the  Mexican  worker  is  protected  by  legislation  which 
prescribes  eight  hours  as  a  maximum  work  day,  sets  mini- 
mum wages,  provides  for  compulsory  collective  bargain- 
ing, recognizes  the  right  of  workers  to  associate  with 
labor  unions  and  to  strike  under  stipulated  conditions, 
regulates  the  working  conditions  of  women  and  children, 
establishes  compulsory  vacations  and  holidays,  and  pro- 
vides labor  tribunals  to  adjudicate  conflicts  arising  between 
employers  and  workers.  The  Social  Security  Act  of  De- 
cember 1942  is  the  latest  step  in  the  development  of  this 
program  of  basic  social  legislation. 

But,  you  may  ask,  can  Mexico  support  such  extensive 
safeguards  for  its  workers?  Excluding  for  the  moment 
the  costs  of  social  security,  it  seems  clear  that  Mexico  has 
prospered  mightily  during  the  past  decade.  The  value  of 
manufactured  products  has  increased  from  1,800,000,000 
pesos  in  1935  to  3,100,000,000  (Continued  on  page  364) 
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A  three-dimensional   picture  of  the   Tokyo  bombing  force  shows  each  worker  the  part  played  by  the  equipment  she  helped  mak 

Know-Why  in  War  Job  Training 

by   ALFRED  H.   SINK 

How  war  plants  are  stepping  up  production  by  a  new  sort  of  training  whi- 
does  not  stop  with  teaching  a  worker  to  make  "a  thing  for  a  thingut 
bob,"  but  shows  him  the  use  and  meaning  of  what  he  does. 


RECENTLY  A  BIG  BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J.,  FACTORY  THAT  MAKES 
airplane  parts  closed  its  doors  and  the  employes  left  in  a 
body  to  go  on  an  all-day  jaunt.  At  a  time  when  every 
man-hour  lost  on  the  production  line  may  mean  lives  lost 
on  the  battleline,  that  seems  like  strange  behavior.  But 
this  was  a  new  kind  of  picnic. 

In  chartered  buses  these  workers  traveled  to  the  Lin- 
den, N.  J.,  plant  where  Grumman  fighter  planes  are  as- 
sembled. All  were  of  the  new  generation  of  factory 
workers.  Although  these  men  and  women  had  made  mil- 
lions of  parts  for  Grummans,  few  had  seen  a  completed 
fighter.  They  talked  enthusiastically  with  workers  on  the 
assembly  lines,  eagerly  examined  wing  and  tail  assem- 
blies, peered  inside  fuselages.  The  Grumman  workers 
explained  the  fine  points  of  plane  assembly.  The  whole 
place  crackled  with  excitement. 

"Look — there's  the  part  I  make!"  one  girl  shouted. 
"Gee,  I  never  knew  they  did  anything  like  this  with  it!" 

An  instructor  explained  various  gadgets  to  a  group  of 
girls.  "Now  you  see  why  precision  is  so  important  in  those 
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studs  you  girls  turn  out,  don't  you?"    "I'll  say!"  breat 
an  eager  nineteen-year-old. 

Later,  on  the  testing  field  behind  the  plant,  the  visiu 
were  introduced  to  the  pilots  who  test-fly  planes  coi 
ing  off  the  assembly  line.  The  flyers  explained  all  t 
dire  consequences  of  defective  parts.    Then  they  ste 
into  new  Grummans  and  put  on  an  aerial  show.    Ne 
did  stunt  flyers  have  so  rapt  an  audience  as  those  Blc 
field  parts-makers.    "So  that's  what  we've  been  makin 
they  said  to  each  other  at  lunch.    "Some  job!" 

The   junket   took   thousands   of   man-hours   from   t 
day's  production  in  both  factories.    But  the  loss  was  ma 
up  many  times  over  in  the  Bloomfield  plant  during 
weeks  that  followed.    Production  soared;  there  has  be 
far  less  waste,  less  sloppy  work,  less  loafing,  fewer 
sences,  and  far  more  interest  in  the  job. 

The  incident  illustrates  the  attitude  which  is  gaini 
headway  in  some  of  our  fastest  growing  war  industn 
where  a  big  percentage  of  employes  are  new  to  the  wo 
Gone  are  the  days  when  the  new  employe  was  mer 
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how  to  do  one  operation  without  any  idea  how  it 
its  in  with  the  other  operations  involved.  Know-why, 
nstruaors  have  discovered,  is  the  shortest  and  surest  path 

0  the  t(non'/ioit'  th.u  makes  products  roll  off  the  assembly 

-;er.    The  tear  of  taking  time  away  from  produc- 
•   too  much  training  is  giving  way  to  the  practice 

1  taking  enough  time  to  insure  that  the  worker  under- 
tancls  .UK!  likes  his  job. 

en  make  up  the  great  majority  of  new  workers 
^  our  \v.ir  factories  today.    Most  of  them  are  new 
o  lattery  work  and  have  no  familiarity  with  tools  or  ma- 
S«i  a  sounder  approach  to  training  is  needed. 

ACK    iKKlihLL,   WHO    IS   IN    CHARGE  OF   TRAINING   FOR   ALL   VI IH 

Iphia  plants  of  Bendix  Aviation  Corporation,  has 
icen  .1  toolmaker  for  twenty-five  years,  and  he  is  as  new 

.ling  .is  most  of  his  pupils  are  to  factory  work.  His 

Is  are  unorthodox  but  effective. 

Jack  will  say  to  a  night  shift  foreman:  "Hill,  your  de- 
ortment  is  wasting  too  much  material.  Better  take  the 
•Me  department  off  their  machines  for  two  hours  every 
light  and  send  them  to  school." 

-nuu'-u'hy  training  of  workers  already  on  the  job, 

:ith  Jack's  school  took  13,000  man-hours  away  from 
^nuction.  Such  a  procedure  might  horrify  some  effi- 
iency  experts  but  the  results,  in  terms  of  faster  produc- 

:c  amazing.  A  year  ago  Bendix's  main  problem 
rind  enough  skilled  workers  to  produce  flight  in- 
Anents  and  engine  starters  in  quantities  to  match  the 
nounting  production  of  war  planes  here  and  in  England. 
[Cay,  without  adding  any  more  workers,  Philadelphia 
us  knowhow  to  spare  for  the  production  of  new  war 
Hie  accessories  developed  by  Bendix  engineers. 

utionary  training  and  production  methods  are 
tut i MI;  costs  of  production  far  below  estimates  made  at 
he  outbreak  of  war.  We  and  our  allies  are  getting  more 
or  our  money  in  vital  war  materials.  Bendix,  which  has 
•lants  in  a  do/.en  cities,  saved  the  government  $123,000,- 
00  last  year  through  voluntary  price  reductions  on  acces- 
orics  it  builds  for  planes,  tanks,  trucks,  and  battleships. 

ng  The  rising  curve  of  production  and  the  falling 
costs,  the  corporation's  officials  have  had  striking 
iNbfs  of  the  value  of  l(non--u'h\  instruction. 

At  a  Baltimore  plant  of  the  Bendix  Radio  Division,  300 
jirb  cut,  form  and  polish  parts  for  the  supersensitive  radio 
iBtiments.  The  quartz  crystal  of  which  the  parts  are 
•k  is  more  fragile  than  glass,  yet  it  must  be  worked 
lown  to  a  thickness  of  twelve  thousands  of  an  inch, 
tfuch  of  the  crystal  was  spoiled,  production  lagged  far 
[flpd  demand,  and  costs  were  alarmingly  high.  Dr. 
*A.  }.  Murphy,  the  psychologist  in  charge  of  training,  de- 
^•d  that  a  l(nou'-ifh\  course  might  help,  and  a  plant 
^^•Kendent  gave  a  course  of  five  lectures. 

The  superintendent  explained  that  these  delicate  sec- 
ions  must  be  cut  from  Piezo  quartz  which  is  found  only 

:notc  corner  of  Brazil;  its  peculiar  crystalline  struc- 

:he  result  of  a  geological  freak.  He  showed  with 
•p  how  the  crystals  are  mined;  brought  out  to  the  coast 
>n  burros;  and  shipped  in  secret.  Even  after  they  are 
>rouglit  to  Baltimore,  he  explained,  only  a  small  percent- 
igc  could  lie  used — ones  of  proper  size,  flawless,  and  of  a 
Wain  atomic  structure.  Pieces  of  apparatus  were  brought 
n  from  other  departments  to  show  just  how  and  where 
he  parts  are  used. 
Workers  sat  spellbound.  Thus  explained,  the  work 
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they  did  became  part  of  a  fascinating  story.  The  crystal 
needed  reverent  handling  for  the  precious  stuff  it  was. 
At  once  the  rate  of  production  began  to  climb,  and  there 
was  far  less  breakage.  Skilled  workers  used  to  turn  out 
the  crystals  at  a  rate  of  seven  a  day  per  worker.  Now, 
with  their  background  of  l(now-why,  the  girls  doing  this 
work  average  many  times  that  number — and  there  has 
been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  work. 

When  Bendix  began  its  training  program  in  Baltimore, 
local  school  board  officials  were  frankly  contemptuous  of 
its  t(now-why  courses.  A  year  later,  impressed  by  results 
at  Bendix,  those  same  officials  inaugurated  l(now-why 
courses  in  vocational  high  schools. 

Whether  in  the  classroom  or  on  the  job,  in  beginning 
or  advanced  training,  Bendix  instructors  never  overlook 
l{now-why.  Trainees  are  taken  on  tours  through  the 
plant;  each  foreman  explains  the  work  of  his  department, 
and  the  trainee  learns  how  his  future  job  fits  into  the 
whole  picture.  On  the  theory  that  we  do  best  what  we 
like  to  do,  teachers  and  foremen  take  pains  in  deciding 
what  job  each  new  employe  is  best  fitted  for.  As  a  result, 
misfits  are  rare. 

Here  is  a  class  of  future  machine  operators.  The  in- 
structor is  hammering  home  a  lesson  on  the  importance 
of  precision.  He  shows  the  class  a  completed  oxygen  reg- 
ulator— a  device  that  enables  the  crews  of  bombers  to 
breathe  while  flying  in  rarefied  atmosphere.  This  par- 
ticular regulator  was  rejected  at  final  inspection  because 
one  small  part  of  a  flutter  valve  was  machined  the  wrong 
way.  The  class  is  eagerly  attentive;  some  of  them  will 
soon  be  making  that  very  part. 

"Now  let's  see  just  what  this  little  mistake  might 
mean,"  the  instructor  says.  "Here's  a  Flying  Fortress  set- 
ting out  for  its  target  far  inside  Germany.  As  the  pilot 
nears  the  coast  of  France  he  climbs  to  get  out  of  range 
of  enemy  anti-aircraft.  But  at  15,000  feet  this  defective 
flutter  valve  sticks.  He  can't  get  any  more  oxygen.  If 
he  climbs  higher,  he'll  suffocate.  If  he  keeps  flying  at 
this  level 

The  class  finishes  for  him.  "The  anti-aircraft  will  get 
him!" 

SUCH   KNOWLEDGE,  WHICH   PUTS   A   MORAL  RESPONSIBILITY  ON 

the  worker,  arouses  keen  interest  in  the  job.  In  a  Bendix 
plant  that  makes  carburetors  I  watched  two  girls  who 
were  doing  the  same  thing  over  and  over.  With  pliers 
they  were  wiring  all  the  nuts  on  a  carburetor  so  that  a 
plane's  vibration  could  not  loosen  them.  Each  time  they 
finished  they  stripped  off  the  wire  and  did  it  all  over 
again.  "We're  practicing,"  they  told  me.  They  explained 
that  a  temporary  shortage  of  a  certain  part  was  holding 
up  the  flow  of  completed  carburetors;  finding  a  little  lei- 
sure time  on  their  hands,  they  were  using  it  to  see  if  they 
could  work  out  a  better,  quicker  way  of  doing  their  wir- 
ing job. 

Sometimes  l(notv-why  training  gets  to  be  a  kind  of 
game  among  the  workers  themselves.  Seasoned  workers 
think  up  new  and  striking  ways  of  passing  their  knowl- 
edge on  to  newcomers.  Six  men  and  women  of  the  poster 
and  publicity  committee  at  the  big  Towson,  Md.,  plant 
of  Bendix  Radio  tcx>k  weeks  of  their  spare  time  to  create 
a  display  that  stands  on  the  main  working  floor  of  the 
factory.  It  is  a  three-dimensional  picture  of  Jimmy  Doo- 
little's  bombing  squadron  taking  off  from  an  aircraft  car- 
rier for  its  historic  Tokyo  (Continued  on  page  361) 
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For  the  America  of  Tomorrow 

THE  MIND  AND  FAITH  OF  JUSTICE  HOLMES:  HIS  SPEECHES, 
ESSAYS,  LETTERS  AND  JUDICIAL  OPINIONS.  Selected  and 
Edited  by  Max  Lerner.  Little,  Brown.  474  pp.  Price  $4,  postpaid  by 
Survey  Associates,  Ine. 

MR.  JUSTICE  HOLMES'  STATURE  IN  OUR  NATIONAL  LIFE  GROWS 
with  the  years.  His  ninety-four  (1841-1935),  lacking  but  two 
days,  spanned  our  maturing  years — from  before  the  Mexican 
War  to  the  upturn  from  the  Great  Depression.  In  our  present 
travail,  he  speaks  to  us  from  the  battlefields  of  the  Civil  War 
on  which,  thrice  wounded,  he  forged  a  main  link  in  his 
philosophy.  In  the  years  of  reconstruction  ahead,  his  voice 
will  draw  us  toward  the  search  for  national  unity  within  the 
framework  of  regional  difference  which  he  did  so  much  to 
advance  as  jurist. 

To  dip  into  the  rich  store  of  Mr.  Justice  Holmes'  writings 
is  to  read  in  some  of  the  soundest  philosophy  of  our  time — 
cast  in  the  mold  of  clearest  semantic  and  stylistic  crystal. 
Always  an  artist  in  the  use  of  the  homely  phrase  and  the 
relevant  analogy — whether  from  the  arts,  the  sciences,  or 
everyday  experience — he  never  failed  to  make  his  profoundest 
analysis  persuasive  to  the  layman.  If  it  has  taken  the  Supreme 
Court  majority  a  quarter  century  or  more  to  catch  up  with 
his  ideas,  it  can  be  said  that  the  popular  majority  has  almost 
always  been  with  him.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  as  Mr.  Lerner 
suggests,  that  "he  was  a  great  spokesman  of  our  constitutional 
tradition  because  he  was  a  great  enough  conservative  to 
stretch  the  framework  of  the  past  to  accommodate  at  least 
some  of  the  needs  of  the  present."  In  doing  so,  he  sometimes 
clove  to  the  principles  which  animated  him  at  the  expense 
of  what,  in  the  short  run,  the  majority  thought  it  wanted. 
This  hewing  to  the  line  was,  however,  more  often  than  not, 
in  the  perspective  of  today,  the  true  course  for  a  democracy 
to  pursue.  A  case  in  point  is  the  series  of  great  dissents  in 
the  Espionage  Act  cases  after  the  first  World  War;  others 
are  collected  here  and  will  be  familiar  to  those  who  love 
Holmes  as  man  as  well  as  jurist. 

What  were  some  of  the  elements  of  his  philosophy?  They 
emerge  in  the  opinions,  of  course,  but  also  in  his  letters  and 
addresses.  Mr.  Lerner's  headings  suggest  some  of  them — -A 
Fighting  Faith;  Law  as  Calling — Life  as  Art;  Law  as  Civiliza- 
tion; Law  as  Judgment;  America  as  a  Going  Concern;  State 
Power  and  Free  Trade  in  Ideas.  All  are  summed  up,  perhaps, 
as  "the  savor  of  life." 

Nothing  about  men  or  ideas  or  techniques  failed  to  interest 
him;  his  mind  was  open  to  the  world  and,  from  its  myriad 
facets,  he  distilled  the  essence  of  a  critical  urbanity.  Aristo- 
cratic in  background  and  tastes,  he  applied  to  the  business  of 
a  judge  the  discriminating  standards  in  which  he  was  reared 
—detachment  from  partisanship  and  noblesse  oblige, 

If  a  single  example  of  his  juristic  application  of  these  stand- 
ards is  to  be  selected  to  portray  his  mind  and  his  convictions, 
I  have  long  thought  that  his  dissent  in  the  New  York 
Bakeries  case  (Lochner  v.  New  York,  198  U.S.  45,  74)  is 
the  best: 

"This  case  is  decided  upon  an  economic  theory  which  a 
large  part  of  the  country  does  not  entertain.  If  it  were  a 
question  whether  I  agreed  with  that  theory,  I  should  desire 
to  study  it  further  and  long  before  making  up  my  mind.  But 
I  do  not  conceive  that  to  be  my  duty,  because  I  strongly 
believe  that  my  agreement  or  disagreement  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  right  of  a  majority  to  embody  their  opinions,  in 
law  .... 

"The  Fourteenth  Amendment  does  not  enact  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer's  Social  Statistics  ....  General  propositions  do  not 
decide  concrete  cases.  The  decision  will  depend  on  a  judg- 


ment  or   intuition,    more   subtle    than    any    articulate    m;  I 
premise.  But  I  think  that  the  proposition  just  stated,  i  I 
is  accepted,  will  carry  us  far  toward  the  end.  Every  opin  I 
tends  to  become  a  law.  I  think  that  the  word  liberty  in   I 
Fourteenth    Amendment    is    perverted    when    it    is    held  I 
prevent  the  natural  outcome  of  a  dominant  opinion,  unles  I 
can  be  said  that  a  rational  and  fair  man  necessarily  wo  I 
admit  that  the  statute  proposed  would  infringe  fundame: 
principles  as  they  have  been  understood  by  the  tradition; 
our  people  and  our  law." 

No  single  example  can,  however,  contain  the  "living  sk  I 
of  Mr.  Justice  Holmes'  thought.  To  know  him,  one  rr  I 
read  him  widely.  Every  reader  will  eagerly  go  on,  o  I 
started,  for  the  pure  joy  of  the  style  in  which  the  ideas  I 
cast.  The  letters  to  Pollock  and  Wu  have  been  collected.  I 
have  some  representative  and  dissenting  opinions,  and  m  f 
of  the  fugitive  papers  and  addresses.  "The  Common  L£  I 
is  still  a  classic  to  be  read  by  the  technician  of  the  law 
well  as  the  layman.  From  all  these,  the  outlines  of  a  germ;  I 
philosophy  take  shape — for  the  America  of  tomorrow. 

This  selection  from  the  wide  range  of  his  writing  ab 
the  law  and  life,  skilfully  annotated  by  Mr.  Lerner,  will 
much   to   make   his   thought   more    widely   understood   ;, 
appreciated.  For  the  first  time,  the  warp  and  woof  of  his  k  ;| 
have  been  woven  into  a  single  pattern  which  includes  bu 
not  limited  by  the  legal  design  for  which  Mr.  Justice  Holi 
was  principally  known.  We  can  see  now  from  this  select 
how   true   it   was   of   him   as  a   person   that   the   life   of 
juristic  thought  was  not  logic  but  experience. 

Mr.  Lerner  has  underlined  this  point  for  us  with  inci 
brilliance  in  introductory  comments  to  the  various  selectk 
in  which  he  has  not  only  traced  the  genealogy  of  the  justi 
ideas  but  related  them  to  the  context  of  contemporary  judi 
decision    and    democratic    faith.    In    his    introductory    es 
"Holmes:  A  Personal  History,"  there  is  the  same  quality 
insight  and  understanding  of  Mr.  Justice  Holmes.  Here 
penetratingly  traced  his  timeless  service  to  the  structure 
our  law,  to  our  constitutional  ideas,  and  to  the  living  thou 
of  our  own  and  all  future  generations.  Together,  they  fc< 
one  of  the  most  gracious  garlands  yet  offered  as  homage 
our  greatest  justice. 
Queens  College  PHILLIPS  BRAD 

A  Promising  Process 

ECONOMIC  UNION  AND  DURABLE  PEACE,  by  Otto  Tod  Mai 
Harper.   183  pp.   Price  $2,  postpaid  by   Survey  Associates,   Inc. 

THOSE  INTERESTED  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  RATIONAL  TRI 

ment  of  international  affairs  cannot  afford  to  miss  this 
The   author    suggests    a    promising    process    rather   than 
arithmetic   cure-all.   To   operate   a   single   household — fat! 
mother  and  three  children — occupying  a  two-story  home 
normal  times  requires  some  acumen  and  some  of  the  brer 
So  our  author  holds  that  the  task  of  controlling  a  world 
turmoil  must  be  approached  through  building  on  what  is  i\ 
by   taking   a   multiplicity   of   steps,   some   of   them   relath  ; 
minor,  but  all  based  on  the  common  philosophy  of  live  i 
help  others   to  live.  "Economic  Union  and   Durable  Pea.J 
stresses  economic  as  contrasted  with  political  consideratio  ; 
"A  well  founded  economic  mutuality  is  more  durable  til 
a  political  alliance." 

The  drift  of  events  favors  Mallery's  thesis.  As  Mar 
Hedges  puts  it,  "Ideologies  separate,  projects  unite."  Evei 
minor  economic  project  promising  mutual  advantage  pulls 
together.  Furthermore,  the  value  of  natural  resources  with' 
the  technical  "knowhow"  grows  steadily  less.  This  brings1 
technology  as  a  new  trading  point,  and  the  strong  natl 
can  afford  to  exchange  it  for  a  reasonable  access  to  natr 
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resources.  Thus  the  technically  backward  sec  a  way  out  and 
in  finding  it  enlarge  the  markets  for  nations  more  technically 
advanced.  Thus  we  all  progress  together  instead  of  having 

idvancement  at  the  expense  of  others. 
Again  our  author  marches  with  events  in  deprecating  all 
varieties  of  restraints  in  trade.  But  nothing  in  his  book  indi- 
tjfn  that  he  knows  how  far  below  the  level  of  tariffs  and 
^Bprocal  trade  agreements  lies  the  world  of  international 
^Bb-  International  agreements  in  this  area  based  on  a  full 
^Btrstanding  of  all  the  facts  will  go  far  to  make  "economic 
union  .iiul  durable  peace"  feasible. 

',Onc  can  regret  that,  while  the  author  dwells  very  in- 
sistently on  the  now  generally  admitted  post-Versailles  errors 
if  the  allied  powers,  he  makes  almost  no  mention  of  the 
ttill  unsolved  and  seemingly  insoluble  problems  occasioned 
by  the  psychology  and  training  of  the  German  people. 

Finally  while  I  cannot  agree  as  to  the  immediate  feasibility 

of  tri  partite  international  boards,  Mr.  Mallery  takes  a  long 

but  a  safe  jump  into  the  future  when  he  advocates  stipula- 

is    to    minimum    labor    standards   as    fundamental    to 

^•tomic  union.  If  our  Union  of  States  could  not  endure 

ve  and  half  free,  neither  can  world  economic  union 

•ie  tenth   reasonably  prosperous  and  nine  tenths  en- 

jBhed   in   an   economic  environment   which   spells   virtual 

^^Hje.  God  leading  us,  may  we  sense  this  before  chaos 

ensue'*-. 

ngton.  D.  C.  MORRIS  LLEWELLYN  COOKE 

Preview  of  Peace 

THE    PEACE    WE    FIGHT    FOR.    by    Hiram    Motherwcll.    Harper.    281 
^^^•licc   $3,    postpaid    by    Survey    Associates,    Inc. 

THIS    IS    NOT    MERELY    ANOTHER    OF    THE   ALL    TOO    MANY    BLUE- 

prints  of  wishful  thinking  and  glittering  formulae  concerning 
(he  peace  to  be  made.  It  is  "a  concrete  picture  of  the  battle- 
Id  on  which  we  shall  have  to  win  the  peace  we  fight  for." 
is  preview  of  the  morning  after  the  armistice  celebration 
ushes  itself  by  its  sober  evaluation  of  the  social  and 
political   forces   at   hand   and   by   its   continuous   recourse   to 
fundamentals,   thus   striking   the   right   balance   between   the 
realm  of  what  ought  to  be  and  the  realm  of  what  is.  Where 
its  conclusions  arc  based  upon  guesswork,  as  they  must  be, 
it  is  creative  and  intelligent  and  full  of  down  to  earth  common 
tease. 

Mr.    Motherwell,    who    spent    a    decade    in    Europe   as    a 

^Hcr  of  the   foreign   staff   of  the   Chicago  Daily   News, 

Acs  from  his  firsthand  experience  with  the  harsh  realities 

•  international  life.  The  picture  he  presents  may  be,  we  hope, 

somewhat  too  dark,  but  it  is  a  major  value  of  his  study  that  it 

s  on  a  tabula  rasa  that  he  begins  his  analysis  of  the  immediate 

K  and  the  long  term  program  before  us.  His  presentation 

ict  that  the  victorious  United  Nations  will  not  find 

my  organized  government  to  deal  with  after  the  defeat  of  the 

is  and   his  emphasis  on   the  "fragmentation"  of  all  the 

MOtinent  and  countries  into  an  anarchy  of  innumerable  local 

I  vocational  groups  as  the  only  functioning  agencies  after 

:  breakdown — such  a   vista  gives  a  true   insight   into   the 

BK  insurmountable  difficulties  when  the  fighting  is  over. 

The  author   is  equally  clear  in  arguing  that  the  postwar 

der  will  emerge  only  slowly  and  that  any  attempt  of  the 

Allied  Powers  to  impose  democratic  forms  of  government  on 

:  defeated  dictatorships  will  be  doomed  to  failure.  No  doubt 

e  most    important   task    before   the   "interim-supergovern- 

nent"    of    the    four    leading    United    Nations    will    be    the 

ublishment  of  order  as-  a   pre-condition   for  a   hoped  for 

•Ftal   "federation    of   Europe."    Most   appropriate    is   the 

Burning  of  this  author  not  to  use  food  (the  major  want  of 

suffering  Europe)  as  a  political  weapon   but  to  distribute 

ood  without  discrimination  on  the  sole  basis  of  need.  Politics 

hould  be  adjourned  while  these  emergency  measures  are  in 

orce. 

This  study  is  packed  with  stimulating  material,  especially 
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insofar  as  the  immediate  problems  and  aims  of  the  postwar 
world  are  concerned.  Where  it  falls  somewhat  short  is  in  its 
analysis  of  long  term  propositions.  One  may  well  question 
what  the  author  has  to  say  on  the  coming  federation  of 
Europe  and  the  new  imperialism,  on  the  Anglo-American 
union,  the  new  balance  of  power,  and  the  places  assigned  to 
Germany  and  Russia  in  the  postwar  world.  But  all  these 
comments  on  the  peace  arc  too  fragmentary  to  represent  a 
real  contribution  to  the  broad  theme  of  a  postwar  order.  The 
main  function  of  a  discussion  such  as  this  is  to  raise  questions 
and  to  help  prepare  a  responsible  public  for  the  great  task 
ahead  of  us.  Here  Mr.  Motherwell  performs  a  real  service. 
Wesley  an  University  SICMUND  NEUMANN 

Psychiatry  in  the  Modern  World 

MIND,    MEDICINE,    AND    MAN,   b;y    Gregory   Zilboorg,    M.D.    Harcourt 
Brace.    344   pp.    Price    $3.50,    postpaid    by    Survey    Associates,    Inc. 

THIS    BOOK    IS    INTENDED    AS    A    GENERAL    ORIENTATION    FOR    THE 

non-medical  reader  as  to  the  role  of  psychiatry  in  relation  to 
other  phases  of  modern  life.  Among  books  and  articles 
written  with  this  same  general  purpose  this  one  is  rather 
unique  in  its  attempt  to  discuss  the  function  of  psychiatry 
in  the  light  of  a  broad  historical  and  philosophical  perspective. 
Dr.  Zilboorg's  long  interest  and  extensive  studies  in  the  his- 
tory of  psychiatry  make  him  particularly  well  fitted  for  such 
an  attempt. 

One  of  the  best  chapters  is  the  first,  "On  Certain  Miscon- 
ceptions," which  attempts  an  historical  and  psychological 
analysis  of  the  reasons  why  people  are  so  much  more  unwill- 
ing to  acknowledge  a  mental  illness  than  they  are  to  admit 
that  they  suffer  from  most  other  kinds  of  physical  illness. 
In  a  later  chapter,  "Crime  and  Judgment,"  the  author  bases 
an  eloquent  appeal  for  better  utilization  of  modern  psychiatric 
insight  in  the  criminal  courts  upon  an  interesting  survey  of 
the  history  of  the  present  day  attitudes  of  the  law  toward 
the  problem  of  insanity  and  crime.  Several  chapters  outline 
the  psychoanalytic  contributions  to  the  psychological  under- 
standing of  mental  illnesses  and  attempt  a  judicious  analysis 
of  the  motives  and  trends  that  have  led  to  divergent  schools 
of  thought  in  relation  to  psychoanalysis.  The  chapter  on 
"Civilization  and  the  Social  Sciences"  deprecates  aspirations 
"to  cure  our  culture  of  its  ills"  by  means  of  psychoanalysis  as 
one  form  of  the  illusion  of  the  "fundamental  perfectibility 
of  man  at  the  hands  of  man  himself."  The  reason  for  the 
author's  pessimism  becomes  clearer  in  the  following  chapter 
in. which  is  discussed  the  fundamental  role  played  by  aggres- 
sive impulses  under  many  different  guises. 

THOMAS  M.  FRENCH,  M.D. 
Institute-  for  Psychoanalysis,  Chicago 

The  Great  Strike  of  Fifty  Years  Ago 

THE  TOLLMAN  STRIKE:  The  Story  of  a  Unique  Experiment  and 
«'  a  r.r-at  T.-'hnr  Upheaval,  by  Alinont  I.indsey.  University  of 
Chicago  Press.  385  pp.  Price  $3.75,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

1  ll-Kl:    IS   A    BOOK   THAT   BELONGS    HIGH   ON    THE   READING   LIST  OF 

all  those  who  have  learned  how  much  the  experience  of  the 
past  illumines  the  problems  of  the  present.  By  a  professor 
of  history  at  Mary  Washington  College,  Fredericksburg,  Va., 
it  tells  the  absorbing  story  of  the  "model  town"  of  Pullman, 
seemingly  a  philanthropy  of  a  warmhearted  employer  for  his 
employes  but  in  truth  a  kind  of  "medieval  barony,"  and  of 
the  epochal  strike  which  occurred  there  in  1894  and  its  rela- 
tion to  other  strikes  of  the  times  growing  out  of  bad  housing, 
excessive  hours,  and  poor  wages. 

The  characters  of  the  dramatic  story  are  no  less  notable 
than  its  theme:  George  M.  Pullman,  pudgy,  bewhiskered 
capitalist-monopolist  sleeping  car  manufacturer,  whose  poli- 
cies were  so  reactionary  that  even  Mark  Hanna  exploded: 
"The  damned  idiot  ought  to  arbitrate,  arbitrate,  arbitrate!  .  .  . 
Go  and  live  in  Pullman  and  find  out  how  much  he  gets 
sellin"  city  water  and  gas  10  percent  higher  to  those  poor 
fools";  calm,  dispassionate  Gene  Debs,  who  went  into  the 
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strike  as  a  labor  organizer  and  came  out  of  its  prison  sentence 
a  national  figure  "unalterably  committed  to  socialism  as  the 
only  hope  of  mankind";  John  Peter  Altgeld,  the  staunch 
governor  of  Illinois,  who  opposed  federal  intervention  to 
break  the  strike;  and  the  determined  Grover  Cleveland  in  the 
White  House,  whose  order  put  United  States  troops  on  the 
grounds  against  the  striking  workers;  Clarence  Darrow,  coun- 
sel for  the  defense,  beginning  a  long  career  on  the  side  of  the 
oppressed  and  ignored. 

The  contemporary  view  was  that  the  outcome  constituted 
an  overwhelming  defeat  for  the  American  Railway  Union. 
But  the  union  had  a  longer  view.  Looking  to  the  future  it 
confidently  declared:  "No,  it  was  not  a  defeat — this  ending  of 
the  most  momentous  strike  of  modern  times.  It  could  not 
be,  when  we  are  so  near  a  century  that  is  surely  to  see  the 
rights  of  the  masses  take  that  place  in  the  policies  of  nations 
which  is  now  basely  devoted  to  the  privileges  of  classes."  So 
saying,  it  seemed  to  anticipate  the  gains  that  were  inevitably 
on  the  way:  the  Clayton  Anti-Trust  Act,  Norris-La  Guardia 
Anti-Injunction  Act,  Wagner  act,  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

Mr.  Lindsey  explores  the  bitter  controversy  with  scrupulous 
impartiality.  But  he  does  not  permit  his  scholarly  disinterest 
to  keep  him  from  finding  out  how  the  Department  of  Justice 
worked  with  the  railroads;  how  the  judiciary  itself  took  a 


prominent  part  in  prosecuting  the  defendants.  To  this  rca  i 
the  most  interesting  chapter  of  all  gave  the  reaction  of  "pul 
opinion  and  the  press."  For  here  are  the  facts  about  the  c 
right  taking  of  purported  news  reports  and  "authentic" 
tures  of  railroad  cars  and  buildings  in  flames;  troops  v. 
fixed  bayonets  holding  back  angry  crowds;  police  firing  : 
charging  upon  mobs;  incendiaries  with  torches,  and  plunc 
ing  men  and  women  carrying  loot  from  wrecked  cars.  Wl  j 
a  reporter  on  the  Chicago  Tribune  refused  to  swear  befor  I 
grand  jury  that  the  distorted  version  of  his  interview  wj 
Debs  was  as  he  had  written  it,  he  was  dismissed  from  his  j  i 
There  were  a  few  papers  which  gave  the  workers  a  break  :  I 
a  few  more  that  were  impartial,  but  as  a  whole  the  press  '  | 
violently  anti-union. 

"The  Pullman  Strike"  is  a  definite  contribution  to  Am  I 
can  social  history.   As  such  it  is  a  reminder  of  the  loss  1 1 
historical  writing  and  teaching  suffered  when   Marcus  '. 
Hansen  died  in  1938.    For  it  was  this  outstanding  autho 
on  American  immigration  who  suggested  to  the  author,  t 
a  graduate  student  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  that  he 
vestigate  the  town  of  Pullman  as  a  social  experiment.  V| 
can't  more  doctoral  dissertations  in  the  social  sciences  have 
obvious  practical  value  of  this  one? 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  IRVING  DILLI  i 


THE  TEACHER  SHORTAGE 

(Continued  from  page  353) 


in  the  form  of  student  loans  or  free  tuition  has  been  provided 
for  a  small  number  of  teachers  and  prospective  teachers  in 
certain  war-related  subjects,  but  such  aids  barely  scratch  the 
surface  of  the  need.  Proposals  are  being  considered  for 
various  forms  of  financial  assistance  that  would  help  in  re- 
cruiting and  holding  teachers  on  the  job,  but  the  prospects 
for  favorable  action  on  these  proposals  are  not  known.  The 
U.  S.  Employment  Service  is  assisting  in  teacher  placement 
both  on  a  state  and  interstate  basis,  but  such  services  have  not 
been  expanded  materially.  Within  the  limits  of  their  facilities 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  and  other  government  agencies 
are  assisting  in  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion that  is  of  assistance  in  formulating  plans  for  meeting 
teacher  shortage  problems. 

The  institutions  that  train  teachers  are  handicapped  ser- 
iously in  supplying  their  peacetime  quotas  because  of  their 
heavy  losses  in  enrollments  and  because  of  the  growing  lack 
of  interest  in  teaching  on  the  part  of  students.  Less  than  half 
of  the  normal  supply  of  new  teachers  from  the  colleges  is  ex- 
pected next  year.  However,  the  colleges  are  making  what- 
ever contributions  they  can  by  accelerating  courses,  extending 
teacher-placement  services,  recruiting  students,  and  similar 
activities.  Probably  their  most  helpful  special  contributions 
are  the  provision  of  refresher  and  supplementary  courses  for 
teachers  returning  to  service,  or  "converting"  to  shortage 
fields,  and  the  adjustment  of  curricula  and  courses  to  meet 
wartime  needs  of  teachers  in  service. 

There  are  understandable  limitations  to  the  contributions 
of  the  teaching  profession  to  the  solution  of  the  shortage 
problem.  As  professional  workers  and  public  servants,  teach- 
ers are  more  reluctant  than  non-professional  groups  to  press 
their  claims  for  more  adequate  compensation  by  militant 
methods.  Despite  the  fact  that  teachers  have  long  carried 
the  torch  in  school  betterment,  there  is  a  widespread  feeling 
among  them  that,  since  the  public  owns  the  schools  and  foots 
the  bills  for  the  educational  services  provided,  it  should  see 
that  the  teachers  who  render  such  services  are  fairly  com- 
pensated. Furthermore,  it  is  not  necessary  nowadays  for  un- 
derpaid teachers  to  fight  for  a  living  wage;  they  have  only  to 
resign  from  the  schools  and  accept  any  one  of  the  higher- 
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paid  non-teaching  jobs  to  be  had  on  every  hand.  Howe 
strong  efforts  are  being  made  by  national  and  state  teach 
associations  and  school  officials  to  make  the  public  awar< 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  in  the  schools,  to  plan  h 
ful  legislation,  and  to  encourage  and  assist  the  rank  and 
of  the  profession  to  stand  by  their  posts  as  long  as  possi 

More  effective  action  by  taxpayers  and  by  their  represe 
lives  in  government  is  to  be  expected  when  the  public  is  f 
awakened  to  the  need  for  more  and  better  teachers  for  t 
children.  Meantime,  there  are  many  lay  organizations,  cl 
associations,  newspapers,  periodicals,  and  other  agencies 
institutions  that  can  directly  serve  the  national  interest 
the  home  front  by  insisting  that  every  classroom  be  sta 
by  a  reasonably  competent  teacher.  Investigation  of  sh 
ages,  publicity,  teacher  recruiting  and  registration,  stim 
tion  of  local  and  state  governmental  assistance,  and  actioi 
encourage  teachers  already  in  service  to  remain  on  the 
are  some  of  the  lines  of  effort  open  to  lay  agencies. 

A  considerable  variety  of  methods  has  been  used  by  var 
agencies  in  different  parts  of  the  country  to  solve  the  teai 
shortage  problem.  The  results  to  date  have  been  disappc 
ing.  Conditions  are  growing  worse,  not  better.  Certainly 
one  method  will  solve  the  problem.  Wider  and  more  vigoi 
use  of  most  of  these  methods  is  demanded  if  the  schools 
not  to  suffer  ever-increasing  damage. 

UNITY  OF  ACTION  BY  THE  FRIENDS  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  is  GREA 
needed.    The  administration  of  teacher  personnel  is  not  < 
decentralized  among  the  forty-eight  states,  but  is  further 
centralized  among  some  117,000  school  districts.    Never' 
less,  domestic  battles  in  the  national  interest,  as  well  as 
eign  wars  and  campaigns,  are  won  only  through  some  mi 
ure  of  unified  action. 

If  this  nation  neglects  its  schools,  it  will  neglect  the  '< 
citadels  of  democracy.  To  safeguard  our  form  of  governmi 
ballots  as  well  as  bullets  are  necessary.    If,  after  the  war, 
have  lost  the  margin  of  safety  we  have  so  far  held  in  the 
ending  "race  between  education  and  catastrophe,"  we  s-: 
scarcely  have  won  the  war  for  democracy,  no  matter  I 
favorable  the  military  decision  may  be. 
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KNOW-WHY  IN  WAR  JOB  TRAINING 

(Continued  from  page  357) 


mL  Labels  show  what  part  was  played  in  that  raid  by 
jJic'  equipment  made  in  the  plant.  Workers  cluster  about 
t  in  their  off-time,  discussing  with  keen  interest  the  war 
•oles  of  the  equipment  they  produce. 

From  other  displays  created  by  workers  in  Bendix  Radio 
^•L  a  new  trainee  can  learn  exactly  how  each  small  oper- 
ition  fits  into  the  finished  job.  In  the  center  of  every  dis- 
c  is  a  completed  instrument,  around  which  are  spread 
B  component  parts.  A  ribbon  runs  from  each  part  to  the 
jlace  where  it  fits  into  the  assembled  instrument.  On  the 
ibbon  is  the  name  of  the  worker  who  made  that  part.  The 
xintcd  explanation  under  the  case  carries  some  such  incs- 
4ge  as  the  following: 

•Rruments  like  this  intermediate  frequency  transmitter  are 
all  our  battleships  for  sending  messages.  When  Italian 
ufanurines  were  preying  on  Allied  shipping  in  the  Mediterranean, 
hoe  instruments  sent  the  warnings  that  brought  our  African- 
used  planes  to  the  rescue. 

Worker-management  training  committees  search  out  the 
,pots  where  production  lags  or  where  the  quality  of  the  work 
$  below  standard,  study  the  trouble,  and  often  find  that  more 
\notv-tvhy  is  needed. 

It  \vas  such  a  case  with  fifty  girls  who  compile  calibration 
ables  for  superscnsitive  frequency  indicators.  The  job  of 
naking  up  the  tables  is  done  in  the  Charles  Street  plant  in 
laltimore;  the  instruments  themselves — watchdogs  that  recog- 
u'ze  friend  or  foe  among  the  myriad  radio  signals  that  hum 
hrough  the  ether  in  a  battle  area — were  made  at  Towson. 
Hie  work  done  at  Charles  Street  was  the  dull  business  of 
naking  endless  calculations  on  a  comptometer  and  writing 
he  results  on  the  blank  pages  of  the  book  which  goes  with 
•ach  instrument.  Many  girls  could  not  understand  why  their 
oremcn  were  so  finicky  about  accuracy. 

One  morning  the  whole  department  was  closed  down  and 
he  girls  were  taken  to  Towson.  They  watched  every  step  in 
he  assembly  of  the  instruments,  and  saw  the  beginnings  of 
he  calibration  operation  which  it  was  their  job  to  finish, 
rherc  they  realized  that  all  this  effort  and  hairline  precision 
vould  be  wasted  unless  their  own  work  was  faultless — for 
inless  the  figures  were  correct  for  each  particular  instrument, 
t  would  not  give  accurate  readings.  Since  that  time,  a  mas- 
ake  is  a  rarity. 

Uftow-why  is  more  than  a  technique  for  teaching  new 
a  a  hurry.  By  taking  time  to  explain  the  why  of 
^B,  Bendix  instructors  get  the  jump  on  problems  that 
au*c  friction  between  workers  and  employers.  Workers  who 
^Bntand  their  jobs  do  not  get  bored  and  spend  their  time 
piping;  they  do  not  quit  or  stay  away  from  work  except  for 
he  most  urgent  reasons. 

To  many  trainees  the  factory  is  a  strange,  alarming  new 
rorld.  Know-why  helps  make  it  familiar  and  friendly,  and 
he  chance  to  keep  on  learning  new  things  fills  this  new 
wld  with  excitement  and  variety.  The  worker  sees  in  his 
nstructor's  patient  explanations  evidence  that  the  manage- 
mterested  in  his  working  problems,  and  he  returns 
hat  interest  with  an  enthusiasm  which  keeps  war  materials 
umbling  faster  off  the  production  line. 

Bendix  officials  point  out  that,  when  peace  comes,  indus- 
ry  will  face  a  tremendous  training  problem.  Production 
nethoiK  have  changed  radically  under  the  pressure  of  war 
.,  and  millions  of  men  returning  from  the  armed 
^Bwill  need  to  be  taught  the  new  techniques.  When  that 
:me  i times,  l(now-why  teaching  will  speed  the  change-over 
a  peacetime  production — and  to  a  more  wholesome  rela- 
ion  between  employers  and  employes  in  the  permanent  set- 
ip  of  American  industry. 

(In  answering  advertisements  please 
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Important  New  Books 


"Inteniety  interfiling  and  tignificant." 

—  %.  i.  MI  .  .•/, 

The    Legacy 
of    Nazism 

The  Economic  and  Social  Ct>n»equencet  of 
Totalitarianism 

By  Frank  Munk 

The  author  of  "Economics  of  Force"  here 
describes  the  drastic  social,  economic  and 
political  changes  wrought  by  Nazi  domina- 
tion. A  return  to  pre-war  conditions  i-  im- 
possible, says  this  brilliant  Czerh  economist. 
There  will  be  no  reconstruction  but  a  new 
construction,  and  we  must  plan  for  it  now. 
"It  has  fundamental  vision  and  perspective 
badly  needed  in  a  confused  time." — Chicago 
Sun $2.50 

A  bold  challenge 

Towards   An 
Abiding    Peace 

By  R.  M.  Maclver 

Professor  Maclver  of  Columbia  University  ex- 
plains why  and  how  he  believes  war  can  be 
abolished  and  states  the  price  we  will  have 
to  pay. 

"This  book,  no  less  than  Willkie's  'One 
World'  ought  to  be  the  book  for  everybody 
to  read  this  year." — Chicago  Sun. 

As  Harry  Hansen  says  in  the  World  Tele- 
gram, "Those  who  are  studying  Walter  Lipp- 
mann's  'nuclear'  plan  will  do  well  to  con- 
sult it."  $2.50 

Practical  planning 

The   New    Europe 

By  Bernard  Newman 

Here  is  a  profound  study  of  the  problems 
of  settling  Europe's  boundaries.  The  author 
combines  information  drawn  from  official 
sources  and  from  history,  with  that  gathered 
in  twelve  years  of  travelling  through  Europe. 
History,  physical  geography,  economics,  lan- 
guage, religion,  ethnic  lines — and  the  senti- 
ments of  each  population  are  considered. 
Maps  and  index $3.75 

I    modern  »ocial  and  political   hittory  of  Spain 

The    Spanish 
•Labyrinth 

By  Gerald  Brenan 

This  accurate  and  fully  documented  history 
is  a  living  story  of  the  struggles  and  sacrifices 
of  -iniplc  men  in  search  of  justice  and  good 
government.  The  many  years  Mr.  Brenan 
spent  as  a  farmer  in  Spain  have  given  him 
full  understanding  of  his  subject $3.50 
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ABSENTEEISM  IN  WAR  INDUSTRY 

(Continued  from  page  347) 


an  increased  accident  rate  but  the  simple  conveniences  ot 
lunchrooms  and  sanitary  facilities  are  inadequately  provided. 

War  industries  operate  on  a  longer  working  week  and  in 
some  instances  utilize  two  night  shifts,  which  are  called  by 
the  workers  the  "swing"  shift  (from  about  3:30  p.m.  to  mid- 
night) and  the  "graveyard"  shift  (from  about  11:30  p.m.  to 
8:00  a.m.)  The  schedule  of  work  is  further  complicated  in 
that  some  factories  rotate  the  shifts  for  workers  to  equalize 
the  burden  of  night  work.  A  man  might  work  two  weeks 
during  the  day,  then  two  weeks  at  night,  then  back  again 
to  day  work.  Regular  attendance  under  these  conditions  of 
a  longer  working  week,  night  work,  and  rotating  shifts  is 
more  difficult  than  under  more  normal  circumstances. 

Though  the  increase  in  absences  in  wartime  is  under- 
standable, the  fact  remains  that  the  sights  must  be  raised  for 
standards  of  performance  in  time  of  war.  Justifiable  reasons 
for  staying  away  from  work  in  time  of  peace  are  not  neces- 
sarily justifiable  when  the  loss  of  man-hours  on  the  produc- 
tion front  can  delay  the  day  of  victory.  Some  workers  ap- 
preciate this,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  remark  of  a  welder  to 
his  colleague,  who  complained  about  Sunday  work  being  fa- 
tiguing: "Hey,  buddy,  Pearl  Harbor  was  on  Sunday — re- 
member?" 

Management  and  Absenteeism 

OUTSTANDING  IN  THE  OWI  FINDINGS  WAS  THE  CORRELATION 
between  efficiency  in  management  and  good  attendance  rec- 
ords on  the  part  of  employes.  Plants  with  enlightened  per- 
sonnel practices  do  not  have  acute  problems  of  absenteeism. 
Conversely,  where  working  conditions  are  substandard,  ab- 
senteeism rates  are  high. 

Thus  plants  with  systematic  programs  for  dealing  with 
absenteeism  have  half  the  truancy  rate  (4.4  percent)  of  estab- 
lishments where  the  methods  for  dealing  with  absenteeism 
are  on  a  hit-or-miss  basis  (8.1  percent). 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  value  of  thoroughgoing  treat- 
ment is  to  be  found  in  the  aircraft  industry,  where  absences 
are  higher  on  the  average  than  in  most  war  industries.  Two 
aircraft  factories  were  studied  in  the  same  community;  hence, 
conditions  of  production  and  living  conditions  were  the  same 
for  both  concerns.  Yet  Company  I  had  an  absenteeism  rate 
double  that  of  Company  II.  Though  both  plants  have  been 
concerned  about  the  problem  and  have  taken  remedial  steps, 
the  program  at  Company  II  is  unusually  thorough.  Its  treat- 
ment of  absenteeism  emphasizes  prevention  rather  than  cure. 
Its  health  and  personnel  services  are  envisaged  as  central  to 
its  anti-absenteeism  campaign.  This  plant's  medical  facilities 
are  good.  There  are  two  doctors  and  eleven  nurses  on  duty 
in  the  plant.  Strict  pre-employment  physical  examinations 
are  the  practice.  Periodical  check-ups  are  made  for  em- 
ployes with  "suggestive"  chest  conditions.  Vitamin  tablets 
are  furnished  workers  at  cost.  There  are  one  hundred  people 
on  the  staff  of  the  personnel  department.  The  welfare  staff 
has  thirty-five  members.  There  is  a  full  time  recreational 
director  with  two  part  time  assistants.  A  women's  counselor 
works  with  civic  and  state  agencies  on  the  child  care  prob- 
lem. 

Every  attempt  is  made  to  provide  facilities  at  the  plant 
for  tasks  which  would  automatically  necessitate  taking  time 
off  the  job.  In  cases  of  wage  garnishments,  the  personnel  de- 
partment assists  in  making  arrangements  for  payment  and 
release.  Exemption  from  jury  duty  is  offered  employes  and 
the  personnel  office  handles  all  details  of  the  exemption.  Two 
notary  publics  are  available  without  charge.  Traffic  citations 
are  taken  care  of  so  that  employes  do  not  have  to  appear 
personally  in  court.  Banking  and  loan  service  is  provided  on 
the  grounds.  Deputy  registrars  are  brought  to  the  plant  for 


the  convenience  of  employes   in   registering  for   voting. 

Of  the  eighteen  plants  studied,  the  smaller  the  estab 
ment  the  lower  its  rate  of  absenteeism,  as  a  general  i 
This  correlation  with  size  is  probably  not  so  much  a  func 
of  size,  itself,  as  of  rapid  growth.     The  larger   plants  | 
eluded  in  this  survey  have  expanded  quickly  and  have 
greater    difficulty    in    approaching    perfect    functioning    I 
the  smaller   factories. 

In  general,  the  better  the  physical  working  condition 
the  plant,  the  less  absenteeism  it  reports.  Some  of  the 
conditions  of  work  that  were  found  were:  lack  of  si 
devices;  inadequate  ventilating  systems  to  carry  off  fu 
and  odors;  poor  heating;  damp  and  poorly  lighted  w  | 
rooms;  insufficient  and  unsanitary  washroom  and  toilet 
cilities;  lack  of  decent  lunchrooms. 

The  plants  located  in  areas  of  housing  shortage  and  in 
quate  transportation  are  likely  to  have  high  absence  recc  : 
Such  factories,   as   a   rule,  have  mushroomed  overnight 
along   with   unsatisfactory   community    conditions   go   in  i 
quate   plant  provisions   for   the  comfort   and   safety   of  I 
workers. 

Absenteeism,  the  study  made  clear,  is  definitely  correl 
with  low  worker  morale.  Workers  dissatisfied  with  the 
motional  policy  of  the  company,  workers  lacking  confid^ 
in  management,  workers  disliking  the  plant  as  a  plac 
work,  workers  disliking  the  type  of  work  they  are  doii 
all  contribute  more  absences  than  satisfied  workers, 
morale  in  the  majority  of  these  instances,  moreover,  is  a 
function  of  bad  working  conditions.  Workers  who  dis 
safety  conditions,  for  example,  have  a  poorer  attendance 
ord  than  workers  satisfied  with  safety  conditions.  Anc 
workers  objecting  to  the  safety  conditions  are  those  empli 
in  plants  with  greater  health  hazards. 

If  for  purpose  of  comparison  a  worker  is  arbitrarily 
fied  as  an   absentee  if  he  has  been  away  from   work 
than  3  percent  of  the  time  over  a  three-month   period, 
find  that  there  are  more  absentees  among: 

Workers  disliking  type  of  woi\  (44  percent)  than  wo: 
liking  their  job  (36  percent); 

Workers  disliking  their  plant  as  place  to  work  (50 
cent)  than  workers  lining  plant  (37  percent); 

Workers  objecting  to  plant  health  conditions  (43  perc 
than  workers  finding  plant  a  healthy  place  (36  percent); 

Workers  objecting  to  safety  conditions  (45  percent) 
workers  satisfied  with  safety  conditions  (37  percent); 

Workers  dissatisfied  with  lunch  arrangements  (47  perc 
than  workers  satisfied  (38  percent); 

Workers  dissatisfied  with  promotional  policy  (40  perc 
than  workers  satisfied  (34  percent); 

Workers  lacking  confidence  in  management  (43  perc 
than  workers  with  confidence  (37  percent). 

The  effect  of  poor  production  falls  with  particular  force 
the   worker   who   is  new  to  industrial   life.     The   follov 
statement  by  a  young  woman  indicates  the  effect  both  of 
plant  facilities  and  of  inefficient  production: 

"When  I  see  a  day  go  by  and  things  don't  go  right, 
we   stand   around   or   take   care   of   some   small   things    ' 
aren't  really  for  the  war  at  all  I  just  get  choked   up 
want  to  do  something  quick.     Some  days  we're   rushe< 
our  department  and  some  days   we  just  stand  around 
wish  something  would  come  in  for  us  to  do.     Our  buil< 
isn't  exactly  the  most  sanitary  place.     Many's  the  time  | 
come   home  sick.     There's  no  hot   water,  and  you   hav  | 
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irinj;  >our  own  soap.     We  get  so  dirty — and  then  we  have 

0  go  home  that  w.i\ .     When  the  girls  all  have  cramps  in 
^He  like  that  you  can  just  bet  it's  because  it's  never  warm 
•nouuh  for  anything  like  comfort.     There  isn't  a  very  nice 

or  the  girls.    There  are  only  three  toilets  there  for  150 

;ir!s,  and  one  of  them  was  broken  for  nine  months  before 

•.cd  it.  ...  They  ought  to  fix  up  the  rest  room  so  the 

.ould  really   relax. 

:  get  so  dreary-like  in  that  place  where  we  work  it's 

1  wonder  more  don't  stay  out  more  often.     I  never  worked 
n  a  shop  before.     Lots  of  them  have  never  worked  in  a 
-Sop  Ix-fore. 

"It's  just  heedlessness  on  the  part  of  the  company.  They 
want  production  and  God  knows  we  want  production,  but 
tke\  could  treat  the  people  so  they  would  never  slay  out  un- 

\s  they  broke  a  leg.     People  don't  need  any   more  time 

.11  Sunday — although  it  would  help  if  the  shops  and 

•fe*  stayed  open  here  later  and  the  bank  and  like  that. 

But  it's  just   that   they  got  a   place   there   that   just   makes 

people  sick,  gives  them  colds,  and  makes  them  dreary." 

•oct  workers  do  not  themselves  link  better  eating  facilities 
•iscntceism  prevention,  but  their  complaints  about  the 
-Lint  often  emphasize  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  decent  meal 
in  or  near  the  plant.  One  shipyard  worker,  writing  in  the 
^•t  magazine,  makes  the  connection  between  food  and  at- 
tendance at  work: 

r  at  Yard  3  last  Monday  the  old  yard  bird  bumped 
into  two  girl  burners  eating  their  lunch  by  the  check-out 
pates  in  the  rain.  The  girls  looked  like  two  dead  kittens 
^^•g  in  a  rain  barrel.  Seems  somebody  swiped  their 
lunch  pails  on  the  ferry  so  they  were  eating  the  only  kind 
ot  lunch  they  could  buy — a  jigger-sized  box  of  cottage  cheese. 
. . .  That's  the  way  it  is  at  Yard  3.  If  you  forget  your  lunch 
or  lose  it,  you  can't  get  a  check-out  pass  to  go  and  buy  some 
more.  At  Yard  2  you're  lucky.  If  you  don't  have  a  pail 
Jt  lunch  whistle  time,  you  can  sneak  up  against  the  fence 
irul  sniff  the  delicious,  tantalizing  smells  floating  out  the 
^^Bnr  of  the  office  workers'  cafeteria.  And  at  Yard  1 
you're  really  in  gravy — slightly  chilled.  For  any  small  sum 
up  to  a  buck  you  can  buy  one  of  those  extra  special  box 
Ifl^es  from  food  wagons  inside  the  gate.  Of  course,  one 
crancman  got  sick  last  week  just  after  he  finished  his  fancy 
sandwiches  and  potato  salad,  and  yesterday  another  crane- 
man  had  cramps  so  they  had  to  carry  him  down  from  his 
whirlcy  to  the  first  aid  station.  But  maybe  cranemen  have 

lelicate  stomachs.     When  is  somebody  going  to  get  wise  to 
the  cold   fact  that    much   of  the   unofficial   absenteeism   and 

•hi  sickness  are  caused  purely  and  simply  by  cold,  lousy, 
and  otherwise  inadequate  food?" 

Once  it  is  recognized  that  absenteeism  is  not  usually  capri- 
cious wilfulness,  its  treatment  obviously  consists  of  getting  at 
the  causes  and  curing  them.  People  stay  away  from  work 
for  a  multiplicity  of  reasons.  To  cope  with  the  problem, 
ore,  a  many-sided  program  is  necessary.  Nor  is  it 
^^kk  to  propose  many  remedies.  Measures  must  be  ap- 
^•f  differentially  according  to  the  cause  of  the  absence. 

Special  provisions  may  have  to  be  made  for  working  wives 
—more  adequate  day   nurseries;  the  extension  of  hours   in 
which  medical,  dental,  and  personal  services  are  available  in 
the  community;  and  even  greater  liberality  in  granting  regu- 
lar time  off.     Improvement  of  in-plant  conditions  may  be 
the  tonic   for   the   newcomer  to  industry   who  becomes   dis- 
couraged after  the  first  few  months.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  easy-going   worker  may   need   to  be  stimulated   by   re- 
wards for  regular  attendance  and  penalties  for  absence. 
Finally,  any  remedial  program  has  a  better  chance  of  suc- 
it  grows  out  of  worker-management  cooperation  than 
if  it  is  imposed  from  above.    Thus,  the  efforts  of  the  labor- 
management  committees  in  combating  absenteeism  in  many 
point  the  way  to  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
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THE  DETROIT  RIOTS 
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reactions  of  the  American  groups  which  now  come  in  conflict 
with  each  other.  Negro  leadership  has  a  responsibility  for 
thoughtful  pronouncements  and  planning  which  are  as  little 
provocative  of  hostile  reaction  as  they  can  be  made.  Too  often 
Negroes,  like  other  disadvantaged  groups  mistake  hotheaded 
speech  and  action  for  courage  and  resolution.  On  the  other 
hand  white  leadership  carries  a  continuing  responsibility  for 
staying  in  the  struggle  for  human  rights,  since  the  struggle 
of  the  Negro  for  equal  citizenship  is  the  struggle  of  all 
America  for  full  democracy.  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Norton 
would  not  say  for  one  moment  that  we  can  afford  to  with- 
hold our  efforts  in  behalf  of  stronger  democratic  government 
because  we  are  in  a  war.  The  very  nature  of  this  war  makes 
those  efforts  of  greater  significance.  The  most  enlightened 
leadership  among  organized  labor  and  industrial  management 
in  Detroit  gave  the  city  officials  and  the  rest  of  the  community 
a  striking  demonstration  of  how  to  handle  a  riot  situation. 
There  were  no  outbreaks  in  plants.  Organized  labor  proved 
itself  the  most  stalwart  defender  of  the  Negro  community. 

Here  are  some  practical  steps  that  can  be  taken  in  every 
American  city  to  prevent  repetition  of  our  national  disgraces 
in  Mobile,  Ala.;  Beaumont,  Tex.;  Newark,  N.  J.;  Detroit, 
Mich.;  and,  more  recently,  New  York  City.  First,  one  city- 
wide  committee,  or  a  number  of  smaller  committees  can  be 
organized  to  impress  upon  the  daily  press,  as  well  as  the 
Negro  weekly  press,  the  newspaper's  responsibility  for  report- 
ing and  interpreting  news  of  racial  developments  in  objective 
and  constructive  fashion.  It  has  been  what  Negroes  consider 
to  be  a  biased  interpretation  of  racial  problems  that  has  added 
fuel  to  their  flame  of  present  bitter  resentment.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  Negro  press  has  frequently 
leaned  over  in  the  other  direction  and  added  to  this  resent- 
ment by  stressing  unfavorable  rather  than  favorable  develop- 
ments in  interracial  relations. 

Second,  Negroes  must  be  disabused  of  their  widespread 
notion  that  they  fight  their  battle  for  racial  emancipation 
alone.  The  organization  of  frequent  forum  meetings,  plan- 
ning conferences,  and  discussion  groups  among  white  and 
colored  citizens  on  all  income  levels  and  of  all  political  opin- 
ions will  go  far  to  impress  upon  Negroes  a  confidence  in  the 
friendship  and  support  of  liberal  white  Americans  and  a 
realization  that  their  struggle  is  part  of  a  larger  effort  for 
social  reform.  This  confidence  and  realization  will  do  much 
to  rob  the  Negro  community  of  its  dangerous,  bitter  attitude. 

Third,  frontal  attack  should  be  organized  by  various  in- 
terest groups  on  the  pressing  economic  problems  of  Negroes. 
Every  city  should  have  an  interracial  committee  working  to 
provide  better  housing  for  Negroes,  both  publicly  and  pri- 
vately built.  These  committees  should  include  white  real 
estate  and  financial  leaders,  since  these  groups  are  most  apt 
to  head  a  move  to  block  off  expansion  of  the  Negro  neigh- 
borhood. It  is  an  ironic  truth  that  the  most  rigid  opponents 
of  the  Negro's  residential  expansion  are  apt  to  be  found  in 
church  organizations,  serving  as  deacons,  vestrymen  and  even 
clergymen.  Here  is  a  challenge  for  the  church.  Job-finding 
committees,  labor  union  committees  for  workers'  education 
and  organization  of  Negroes,  health  and  hospital  committees 
to  provide  decent  medical  care  and  training  facilities  for 
Negroes  are  needed  in  practically  every  city.  Here,  again, 
stronger  leadership  must  be  found  among  influential  "con- 
servatives.'.' 

And  last,  but  by  no  means  finally,  white  and  colored 
citizens  should  be  discussing  and  attacking  problems  of  police 
protection,  crime  and  delinquency,  transportation,  sanitation, 
and  the  like,  as  they  impinge  upon  the  interest  of  the  'Negro 
community. 

In    all    of    these    activities,    it    must    be    remembered    that 
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frequently  it  is  not  a  case  of  the  Negro  pressing  for  advar  |< 
ment,  but  one  of  the  Negro  defending  himself  against  be  i 
driven  farther  back.    Detroit  is  a  case  in  point.    Here  i.  I 
city  northern  in  location  and  in  many  social  attitudes.    (|| 
Detroiters  have  permitted  new  residents  from  other  parts 
the  country  to  import  and  thrust  upon  the  community  id 
and  attitudes  which  are  actually  foreign  to  the  city.    Ms 
southerners    belligerently    resent   the    efforts    of    northern 
to  bring  "alien"  notions  into  the  deep  South  and  insist  uf 
newcomers   conforming    to   local    traditions.    Is   it    not   ti 
that  northern  communities  begin  to  take  stock  of  and  pr 
in  their  own  traditions  of  equal  opportunity  and  secure  p 
tection  for  all  the  people? 

Mr.  Norton  is  right  when  he  points  out  that  our  pres 
state  of  racial  relations  is  fraught  with  danger  and  I  am  g 
to  note  his  insistence  that  "the  Negro's  quest  for  full  der 
cratic  equality  should  live  forever."  I  am  concerned  lest  so 
of  his  readers  interpret  the  general  message  of  his  article 
counsel  to  retreat  on  basic  issues  of  American  democra 
Those  who  do  draw  such  interpretation  and  allow  the  Deti 
disaster  to  swerve  them  from  their  commitment  to  the  ca 
of  interracial  democracy  are  doing  less  than  full  justice  b 
to  that  cause  and  to  the  whole  cause  of  American  democra 

LESTER  B.  GRAN< 
Executive  Secretary,  National  Urban  League 
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pesos   in    1940;   the   value   of  goods   exported   annually 
creased  from  750,000,000  pesos  to  960,000,000  pesos  in 
same  period.    The  war  and  the  American  demand  for  r 
materials  partially  explain  this  increase.    But  even  before 
war,  Mexico  was  rapidly  becoming  industrialized,  and 
per  capita  income  was  growing  at  a  faster  rate  than  e 
before  in  her  history.    These  tangible  evidences  of  econoi 
progress  are  apparent  even  while  Mexico  is  shouldering 
burden    of    the    safeguards    which,    throughout    history, 
dustrialization  has  required. 

The  question  whether  Mexico  can  bear  this  cost  is 
fold.  Only  one  part  of  this  question  is  usually  asked: 
Mexican  taxpayers,  as  distinguished  from  the  employes 
will  be  directly  benefited,  carry  their  portion  of  this  finam 
cost?  Perhaps  time  alone  will  tell.  At  the  moment 
Mexican  people  have  chosen  through  their  democratic  pi 
esses  to  assume  the  cost,  large  as  it  appears.  Half  the  c 
is  to  be  borne  by  employers;  one  fourth  by  employes,  i 
the  remaining  one  fourth  by  contributions  from  the  fedt 
government.  But  the  other  phase  of  the  question,  not  of 
mentioned  in  the  United  States,  is  strikingly  illustrated 
Mexico.  There  the  costs  of  destitution  arising  from 
usual  causes  of  ill  health,  disability,  large  families,  unempl 
ment,  and  old  age,  are  indelibly  written  in  low  product 
per  worker  and  in  stunted,  shortened  lives.  As  Sir  Willi. 
Beveridge  commented  on  several  occasions  during  his  reo 
visit  here,  it  is  not  a  question  whether  a  country  can  affc 
the  cost,  but  rather  how  it  will  meet  a  cost  it  must  pay 
any  case  in  one  way  or  another. 

Mexico  is  one  of  the  last  of  the  important  countries  in  t 
hemisphere   to   undertake   a   national   program   of   social 
curity.    In  the  face  of  its  limited  resources  and  lack  of  p; 
vious  experience,  Mexico  has  launched  the  boldest  attack 
all  upon  the  hazards  which  threaten  "freedom  from  wai< 
for  the  average  man  and  woman.    It  has  taken  this  step  ' 
a  time  when  the  ferment  for  the  extension  of  social  secu 
to  all  the  major  hazards  is  becoming  increasingly  appar 
in    the    United    States.     And    at    a    time   when,    in    Car 
Great  Britain,  New  Zealand  and  elsewhere,  the  same  fern 
is  claiming  the  attention  of  national  leaders  who  also 
responsibility  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.    There  are  s< 
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idividuals  and  groups  who  contend  that  proposals  tor  social 
xurity  arc  merely  the  shibboleths  of  politicians  or  the  in- 
rntions  of  ambitious,  self-seeking  bureaucrats.  There  arc 
lose  who  ascribe  the  establishment  of  social  security  to  the 
abour  Party  in  Great  Britain,  the  "New  Deal"  in  the  United 
Mtes,  or  the  sindicatos  in  Mexico.  Mexico's  adoption  of  a 
H|  security  act  as  it  comes  of  age  industrially  suggests, 
owcver,  that  the  lull  protection  of  workers  against  the  risks 
E  unemployment,  illness,  disability,  and  old  age  is  an 
Httblc  and  essential  concomitant  of  a  country's  industrial 
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.  living  together  with  various  other  nationalities;  and 

^^Bity  in  Eastern  Europe  would  have  not  only  cultural 

political  implications.  The  Jewish  language  (or  lan- 

Kcs)  would  be  accorded  political  recognition  before  courts 

id  administrative  authorities;  it  would  be  the  language  of 

istruction    in    Jewish    schools.   Jewish    schools    would   enjoy 

:  status  of  public  schools,  maintained  by  the  state  as  part 

i  e  and  compulsory  educational  system,  and  not  that  of 

jluntary  private  associations,  as  in  the  United  States.  The 

•h  communities   in   Eastern   Europe  would   likewise  be 

Hkzed  as  official  bodies,  authorized  and  empowered  by 

ic  state  to  conduct  the   distinctively   Jewish   aspects  of  the 

jvernment's  cultural  undertakings. 

reedom  as  a  People 

/HILL     INSOFAR      \s      JEWISH     CROUP     RIGHTS     ARE     CONCERNED, 

Duality  involves  one  form  of  status  in  the  United  States  and 
Hbn  Europe  and  a  radically  different  one  in  the  multi- 
.itional  states  of  Eastern  Europe,  equality  for  the  Jewish 
tuple  must  involve  a  third  type  of  status.  In  Palestine,  Jew- 
h  nationhood  must  be  clear  and  untrammeled.  Minority 
atus  for  the  Jews  in  Palestine  would  be  a  miscarriage  of 

To  say  this  is  not  to  ignore  the  Arabs,  who  are  a  national 
>mmunity  and  constitute  at  present  the  majority  of  the 
ipulution  of  Palestine.  The  Zionist  movement  has  advanced 
ic  claim  of  a  Jewish  Commonwealth  in  postwar  Palestine, 
id  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  that  was  the  intent  of  the 
alfour  Declaration  ( 1917)  and  of  the  Palestine  Mandate. 
imc  people  have  proposed  a  bi-national  state  for  Palestine, 
i  either  case,  the  status  of  the  Arabs,  and  the  relation  be- 
veen  the  Arab  and  Jewish  communities  would  have  to  be 
ternimcd.  But  this  perplexing  problem  requires  separate 
•.•nsive  treatment.  Here  we  are  concerned  solely  with 
wish  status  and,  whatever  the  disposition  of  Palestine — 
hcthcr  a  Jewish  Commonwealth  or  a  bi  national  state  is 
tablished — the  Jews  must  have  the  full  status  of  a  political 
ition  empowered  either  independently  or  jointly  with  the 
ilestinian  Arabs  to  maintain  the  state. 

Jewish  life  in  Palestine  would  not  be  supplementary  to 
lother  civilization — as  in  the  United  States.  The  Jewish 
oup  would  not  constitute  a  minority — as  in  Eastern  Eur- 
>c.  The  full  expression  of  the  Jewish  personality,  in  all  its 
pects,  would  be  Jewish.  Language  and  culture,  even  eco- 
anic  and  social  life  would  have  a  Jewish  character;  the 
ilitical  structure  would  bear  a  Jewish  imprint. 
Palestine  should  thus  afford  the  opportunity  for  a  free  and 
ihimlered  development  of  Jewish  life.  There  would  be  one 
•ot  on  the  earth's  surface  where  Jewish  culture  would  be 
imary  and  not  ancillary.  There  alone,  Jewish  culture 
ould  be  world  culture  colored  and  reflected  by  the  Jewish 
;nius.  And  Palestine  would  sustain  and  stimulate  Jewish 
•Itural  life  throughout  the  world. 
A  Jewish  homeland  would  afford  a  refuge  for  the  hunted 


Jews  of  Europe.  It  is  easy  enough  to  say  that  refugee  Jews 
will  be  permitted  to  return  to  their  old  homes.  Large  num- 
bers will  not  return,  because  there  will  be  nothing  to  return 
to  but  harrowing  memories.  Their  homes  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, their  home  countries  are  no  more.  Nazi  indoctrina- 
tion has  reared  a  generation  which  will  find  it  difficult  to 
regard  a  Jew  as  a  human  being. 

In  many  parts  of  Europe,  the  Jews'  means  of  livelihood 
will  have  disappeared,  not  only  because  of  Nazi  plundering, 
but  because  of  the  probable  disappearance  of  their  occupa- 
tions as  middlemen.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  devastated 
areas  can  or  will  be  rebuilt  by  free  capitalism.  Some  form  of 
cooperative  or  state  enterprise  will,  in  all  likelihood,  be  neces- 
sary; and  in  the  confusion  inevitable  at  the  close  of  a  total 
war,  the  Jews  run  the  risk  of  being  forgotten. 

Hence  large  numbers  of  Jews  will  require  new  homes,  and 
the  states  of  the  world,  even  those  with  sparsely  settled  areas, 
have  manifested  little  inclination  to  open  their  doors  to  home- 
less Jews.  Palestine  alone  is  capable  of  absorbing  considerable 
numbers  of  uprooted  Jews. 

A  national  homeland  would  give  the  Jewish  people  stand- 
ing in  the  world  community.  No  people  has  suffered  from 
Nazi  fury  as  have  the  Jews;  and  yet  Jews,  as  Jews,  do  not 
figure  in  the  assault  upon  Nazi-fascist  barbarism.  True 
enough,  Jews  as  individuals  serve  in  the  armed  forces  of 
every  member  of  the  United  Nations.  But  they  serve,  and 
properly  so,  as  nationals  of  their  respective  countries.  The 
Jews  as  a  people  catch  the  public  eye  only  as  martyrs.  As 
avengers  of  inhumanity,  as  participants  in  the  crusade  against 
savagery,  the  voice  of  the  Jewish  people  has  been  smothered. 

No  euphemism  or  diplomatic  claptrap  can  conceal  the 
fact  that  refugees  and  stateless  persons  have  been  wronged 
as  Jews.  One  who  has  suffered  outrage  as  a  Jew  would  un- 
doubtedly want  to  meet  his  tormentor  on  equal  terms  and 
show  him  that  there  is  dignity  and  pride  and  courage  in  the 
Jew.  Yet  even  the  refugees  and  the  stateless  have  not  been 
permitted  to  resist  or  overcome  their  enemies  as  Jews.  In  the 
fighting  near  Bizerte,  the  French  Africa  Corps  acquitted 
itself  well,  but  the  many  Jewish  refugees  who  serve  as  vol- 
unteers in  that  unit  remained  anonymous.  This  anonymity 
which  engulfs  the  Jewish  people  in  the  fight  against  Nazi 
aggression,  and  in  the  plans  for  redressing  the  wrongs 
against  humanity,  is  one  of  the  most  distressing  and  humiliat- 
ing aspects  of  the  present  Jewish  tragedy. 

A  Jewish  national  homeland  in  Palestine — a  real  one,  not 
a  White  Paper  one — would  lift  the  veil  of  anonymity  from 
the  Jewish  people.  Its  name  would  appear  not  only  in  the 
liturgy  of  protests  against  persecution,  but  also  in  the  roster 
of  peoples  who  fight  for  freedom,  and  who  share  in  the 
building  of  a  better  world.  Only  a  homeland  in  Palestine 
would  assure  equality  to  the  Jewish  people. 

THIS     ANALYSIS     OF     WHAT     JEWISH     STATUS     IN     THE     POSTWAR 

world  calls  for  rests  on  no  Utopian  presuppositions.  Accepted 
relationships  between  Jews  and  non-Jews  will,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, continue,  and  equality  must  remain  the  guiding  prin- 
ciple in  the  treatment  of  all  minorities.  Individual  liberties 
are,  of  course,  indispensable,  but  they  do  not  meet  all  needs. 
Equality  must  extend  to  the  group,  and  in  dealing  with 
groups  we  must  be  careful  not  to  assume  that  this  guiding 
principle  is  absolute  and  universal,  requiring  identical  forms 
everywhere. 

Conditions  will  determine  the  postwar  status  of  Jews  as 
of  other  similar  groups.  In  the  United  States  and  the  West- 
ern world,  the  Jewish  religious  and  cultural  heritage  can  be 
'Maintained  through  cultural  supplementation.  In  multi-na- 
tional states,  principally  those  of  Eastern  Europe,  the  Jews 
would  constitute  a  minority  nationality  with  political  as  well 
as  cultural  implications.  And  in  Palestine,  the  Jews^  should 
be  a  territorial  nation. 
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THE  BOOKSHELF 


An    Imperative   for  Group    Leaders! 
PERSONALITY   AND   SOCIAL   GROUP   WORK 

Everett   W.    DuVall 

Director.  Dept.  of  Soc.  Group  Work,  Tempi* 
Uniyersity  gives  first  practical,  experience 
packed,  non-technical  guide  on  how  to  \ni\v\d 
ualise  the  services  rendered  to  groups  in 
leisure-time  agencies.  $2.50. 

ASSOCIATION    PRESS 
347    Madison    Avenue  New    York    Clt> 


American  Sociological  Review 

OfflrUl  Journal  of  the  American  Sociological 
Society.  ID  addition  to  papers  and  proceedings 
of  the  Society,  it  contains  articles  on  sociological 
research,  news  notes,  book  reviews,  and  foreign 

correspondence. 

Subscription  14.00  a  year 

Special  library  rate.  $3.00 

Address:   Managing  Editor. 

American   Sociological   Review. 

D.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington.  D.C. 


SOVIET  RUSSIA  ATLAS 

History  •  Geography  •  Resources 


SOVTET 
RUSH  A 


Americans  owe 
it  to  them- 
selves  to  learn 
more  about  the 
Soviet  Union. 
This  new  atlas 
affords  a  quick 
easy  and  inexpensive  way  to  learn.  32 
colored  maps.  Size  of  atlas  10x7'/2 
inches.  Send  $1.00. 

DENOYER-CEPPERT,  COMPANY 
5251     Ravenswood    Avenue,    Chicago    40 


World   Without   An   Axis 

New  "Liberty"  Mounting 

8"  GLOBE 


A  good  globe  in 

a  very  usable 

style  of 

mounting. 

8"  Cradle  Mtg. 

Axis  Free 


Send  $3.95.  We   ship  postpaid. 
Send  check,  draft  or  money  order. 

DENOYER-CEPPERT,  COMPANY 

5251     Ravenswood    Avenue,    Chicago    40 


A  NEW  WORLD  MAP 

of  the  Atlantic  Charter 

Decorative  •  Pictorial 


A  beautifully  colored  wall  map  45x35".  designed 
to  illustiate  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter.  The  wording  of  the  charter  appears 
on  a  scroll  at  the  top  of  the  map. 
Send  $3.00  for  Map  I'Oac— 'Atlantic  Charter 
Mtg. — IP  Taper  sheet  suitable  for  framing. 

DENOYER-CEPPERT,  COMPANY 

5251     Ravenswood    Avenue,    Chicago    40 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED— CASE  WORKERS,  School  of  So- 
cial Work  Graduates,  by  the  Connecticut  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  a 
state-wide,  private,  non-sectarian  child  placing 
agency.  Active  war  production  area  with 
greatly  increased  need  for  services  last  two 
years.  Opening  for  experienced  and  trained 
workers  in  district  offices  covering  rural  sec- 
tions of  the  state  with  interest  and  experience 
in  community  organization  desirable.  Also 
opening  in  Hartford  Office,  work  experience 
not  essential.  Salary  range  $1680-$2400. 


Trained  and  experienced  case  worker  for  large 
mental  hospital  in  Pennsylvania.  Prefer  grad- 
uate of  accredited  school  of  social  work,  but 
applicant  must  have  at  least  one  year  of  such 
training  including  supervised  field  experience 
and  some  courses  in  psychiatric  social  work. 
Good  salary  and  opportunity  for  advancement. 
7883  Survey. 


Case  Worker  by  Jewish  family  agency,  Mid- 
western city.  Completion  of  graduate  school 
work  and  experience  desired.  Salary  $2000- 

f2610     dependent     upon     qualifications.       7884 
urvey. 


Case  Worker  professional  trained,  experienced, 
with  interest,  personality  and  ability  for  po- 
sition of  marriage  counsellor  in  Jewish  Social 
Service  Bureau,  Pittsburgh  (19),  Pa.  Duties 
include  group  educational  program,  public 
relations  and  personal  counselling.  Salary 
range  $2400-$3105.  Address:  15  Fernando 
Street. 


CASE  WORKER — trained  and  experienced — 
well  established  family  welfare  agency  in 
San  Francisco.  7890  Survey. 


CASE  WORKER:  With  at  least  one  year  grad- 
uate training,  field  work  preferably  in  child 
welfare,  for  child  placement,  foster  home  find- 
ing in  interesting  rural  section  of  Delaware. 
Able  supervision.  Salary  $1650-$!  775,  ac- 
cording to  training  and  experience.  State  age, 
training  and  experience.  Enclose  picture  with 
application.  7891  Survey. 


WANTED:  Case  Worker  in  a  Jewish  Child 
Placement  Agency.  Apply  Director,  185  West- 
bourne  Parkway,  Hartford,  Conn. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Young  woman,  34,  Master  of  Social  Work  De- 
gree. 12^2  years  case  work  and  group  work; 
refugee  and  immigration  experience.  Interested 
in  Supervisory  or  Administrative  position. 
7893  Survey. 


Part-time  work  wanted  by  business  woman,  em- 
ployed during  day.  Experience  in  interview- 
ing, contact,  placement,  industrial  social  prob- 
lems, etc.  Late  afternoon  and  evening.  High- 
est references.  7878  Survey. 


EXECUTIVE — available — 15  years  institutional 
administration  and  five  years  social  work  ex- 
perience in  private  case  work  as  superintend- 
ent of  Home  for  Dependent  Children,  New 
York  State.  7877  Survey. 

Married  couple,  31,  experienced  and  now  em- 
ployed as  group  workers  in  New  York  City, 
would  like  to  work  together,  preferably  for  a 
progressive  organization  or  institution,  located 
in  a  suburb  not  too  far  from  New  York,  and 
where  good  living  quarters  are  available.  7892 
Survey. 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 

GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York.  Wise.  7-4961.  A  professions' 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising 
group  work,  institutional,  casework 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 


COTTAGE  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE — 60  miles  from  New  York.  Bucks 
County,  Pennsylvania.  Five  room  cottage, 
renovated,  new  slate  roof.  Garden,  fruit  trees. 
Attractive  location,  additional  land  available, 
near  river  and  canal.  Price  $750.  7887  Survey. 


MATHECONOMICS 

Mathematical  economics  maintain' 
that  the  cost  of  production,  advertising 
and  sales  pays  everything.  In  this  light 
to  charge  a  surplus  profit  (return  abov 
all  cost)  should  be  classed  as  robber 
and  punishable  as  such.  Price  inflatio 
is  accelerated  surplus  profit  taking. 

How  long  will  Congress  let  us  g 
without  a  measure  of  value  based  o 
manpower  (his  managing  ability,  man 
ual  dexterity  and  capital)  as  detei 
mined  by  fair  exchange  through  ad 
vance  bargaining  and  agreement,  eac 
with  the  others,  as  to  their  pay,  capit. 
returns  being  limited  to  just  enough  t 
induce  sufficient  investment  in  any  giv 
en  enterprise? 

That,  we  hold,  would  stop  the  age 
old  method  by  which  sellers  take  un 
fair  advantage  of  buyers. 

Details  on   Request 

LOWE  SHEARON, 

MT.  KISCO,  NEW  YORK 


—  OUT-OF-PRINT  nd  Hard-to-Find  Book: 
supplied;  also  family  and  town  histories,  maga 
back  numbers,  etc.  All  subjects,  all  langui 
Send  us  your  list  of  wants — no  obligation, 
report  promptly.  Lowest  prices.  (WE  ALSO  I 
OLD  BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES.) 

AMERICAN    LIBRARY   SERVICE 
117   West  48th   St.     Dept.   E.     New  York  Cit 


LANGUAGES 

Phonograph    Courses,    Hail    Orders.      All 

§uagei.       Bought,     Sold,     Reined.        Re 
ooklet    G.    LANGUAGE    SERVICE.    18    Eatt 
St..  New  York. 


PAMPHLETS  &  PERIODICALS 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  h 
ment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  lil 
$3.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway  at  58  St.. 
York.  N.  Y. 


BOOKPLATES 

FREE    CATALOG,     showing    several 

beautiful    designs. 

ANTIOCH  BOOKPLATES,  Box  218,  Yellow  Spring 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

Special    article!,    theses,    speeches,    paper*, 
search,     revision,     bibliographies,     etc. 
twenty    years'     experience    serving    busy 
fessional    persons.       Prompt    service    extf 
AUTHORS     RESEARCH      BUREAU, 
Fifth  Avenue.   New  York,  N.   Y. 

ORIGINAL    SERMONS,    SPEECHES, 
TURES,  Club  Papers,  professionally  preri 
Criticism,    rewriting,    plotting,    ghostwriti 
book-length    manuscripts,    short-stories,    fr< 
articles.      Testimonials    galore.      Printed1 
tures.    Sermons    and    Outlines    also    furn 
FREE   circular.    Dept.    "S,"    Continental 
en'  &  Speaker!1  Bureau,  705  Railway  Exc 
Bids..    Montreal,   Canada. 


INDIAN  PIPE 

Send  a  dollar  bill  for  genuine  "Powhatan" 
made  Indian  clay  smoking  pipe,  replica  f; 
original  Virginia  antique,  two  long  c 
historic  booklet,  directions,  enjoyment, 
care.  Rustic  container,  postage  pr 
PAMPLIN  PIPE  CO..  Richmond,  Virgi 
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THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 
1943-1944 

The  Curriculum  of  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
VCork  in  which  emphasis  is  placed  on  war  and  post- 
war social  work  practice,  consists  of  a  combination 
of  courses,  research,  and  field  work  in  social 
agencies  involved  both  directly  and  indirectly  with 
the  war  effort.  The  normal  program  covers  six 
quarters  or  eighteen  months  and  leads  to  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Science.  Shorter  periods  of  study  are 
arranged. 

A  sequence  of  courses  selected  from  the  regular 
curriculum  is  given  in  the  late  afternoon  and  eve- 
ning for  practicing  social  workers  .and  volunteers. 

Fall  Quarter,  October  1 -December  23. 

Winter  Quarter,  January  4-March  25.  Application 
date,  November  2. 


Spring  Quarter,   March   28- June   17. 
date,  January  20. 


Summer  Quarter,  June  21 -September   1. 
tion  date,  April  21. 

Catalogues  will  be  mailed  upon  request.' 

122  East  22nd  Street 
New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


Application 
Applica- 


THE  INSTITUTE  OF  LIVING 

Formerly  styled 

The  Neuro-Psychiatric  Institute 
of  the  Hartford  Retreat 

An  interesting  opportunity  is  available  lo 
women  and  men  with  an  interest  in  soci- 
ology and  psychology.  The  training  and 
practical  experience  gained  here  is  a  val- 
uable preparation  for  post-war  time  when 
the  great  work  of  reconstruction  and  so- 
cial rehabilitation  will  require  many  work- 
ers experienced  in  this  specialized  field  of 
psychological  medicine. 

Complete  maintenance  is  furnished,  plus 
J50  or  $60  a  month  while  learning  and 
gaining  experience,  with  salary  increases 
»nd  promotional  opportunities. 


Send  for  booklet  and  information  to 

General  Director  of  Nursing 

The  Institute  of  Living 
200  Retreat  Avenue,  Hartford,  Conn. 


WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED   SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

Fall  Session  Opens  October  4,  1943 
GRADUATE  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  IN  SOCIAL  WORK 

Family  Case  Work 

Home  Economics  in  Social  Work 

Child  Welfare 

Medical  Social  Work 

Psychiatric  Social  Work 

Public  Welfare 

Social  Group  Work 

Scholarship  aid  available  through  cooperation  of 
national  and  local  agencies 

For  full  information  write 

Admission  Office 

2117  Adelbert  Road 

Cleveland,  6,  Ohio 


UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH 

SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

Wartime  Program 
1943-1944 

Summer  Trimester — June  28-Orlober  14 
Fall  Trimester — October  18-February  10 
Spring  Trimeter — February  14-May  31 


Curriculum   adapted   to   war   and   poet-war  services 

Generic   Program   and  Specializations  in 

Social   Case  Work 

Social  Croup  Work 

Community   Organization    Work 

Social    Research 
Public   Welfare   Administration 


Qualified    students    accepted    for    one    or    more    trimesters. 
Students  may   apply   for  entrance   at    any    trimester. 

Fellowships    available    in    \ariou;    In  Id-    of    specialization 
for   both    beginning   and    advanced    students. 

Advanced  students  are  eligible  to  apply  for 
\iiK-rican  Kt-d  Cross  Fellowships  in  the  approved 
specializations  of  medical  social  work  and  psy- 
chiatric social  work. 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  APPLY 
OFFICE  OF  THE  DEAN 
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DIRECTORY   OF   NATIONAL   ORGANIZATIONS 

Social,  Economic  and  International  Planning 


AMERICAN  COUNCIL,  INSTITUTE  OF  PACIFIC 
RELATIONS,  129  E.  52  St.,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 
Research  and  study  organization  now  con- 
centrating on  the  post-war  problems  of  the 
Pacific  area.  Through  affiliation  with  similar 
councils  in  other  Allied  countries  around  the 
Pacific,  its  periodical  the  Far  Eastern  Survey, 
its  books  and  pamphlet  series  have  unique 
materials  for  the  student  and  lay  reader. 
Recent  publications:  War  and  Peace  in  the 
Pacific  ($1.25),  Land  of  the  Soviets  (40c), 
A  Record  of  Soriet  Far  Eastern  Relations 
1931-1942  (mimeographed  75c),  and  The  So- 
viet Far  East  (Fall  publication).  Informa- 
tion about  meml>ership  and  other  publications 
on  request. 


AMERICAN     FRIENDS     OF     GERMAN     FREEDOM. 

120  East  16  Street,  New  York  City.  Dr. 
Reinhcld  Niebuhr,  Chairman.  An  association 
of  Americans  which  supports  the  struggle  for 
democracy  of  anti-Hitler  German  groups 
and  distributes  information  about  German 
conditions  to  the  American  public.  Publica- 
tions;  INSIDE  GERMAN  REPORTS,  based  on 
confidential  information,  in  RE:  GERMANY. 
A  critical  Bibliography. 


AMERICAN  FRIENDS  SERVICE  COMMITTEE 
(QUAKERS) — 20  South  12th  Street;  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania,  Clarence  E.  Pickett, 
Executive  Secretary.  "Whatever  concerns 
human  beings  in  distress,  whatever  may  help 
free  individuals,  groups  and  nations  from 
fear,  hate  or  narrowness — these  are  subjects 
for  the  Committee's  consideration."  Main- 
tains civilian  relief  operations  in  war  zones, 
notably  England  ;  China ;  Casablanca ;  Mo- 
rocco ;  Hawaii ;  assists  refugees  and  aliens 
in  the  United  States,  Portugal,  and  Latin 
America ;  offers  counseling  ana  placement 
lervices  for  interned  or  resettled  Japanese 
Americans;  enrolls  students  and  other  vol- 
unteers for  socially  significant  work  projects  ; 


se  or  ace  an  pos-war 
reconstruction ;  cooperates  with  other  re- 
ligious organizations  in  administering  Civil- 
ian Public  Service  Camps  for  conscientious 
objectors. 


Since  191 7  AMERICAN  JEWISH  CONGRESS  has 
concerned  itself  with  protection  of  rights  of 
Tews.  Activities  now  embrace  situation  in 
United  Statest  Latin-America,  and  Europe. 
Its  program  includes  defense  against  anti- 
Semitic  propaganda,  combating  economic 
discrimination,  law  and  legislation  with  a 
view  to  strengthening  democracy,  political 
representation  on  behalf  of  rights  of  Jews, 
and  amelioration  of  conditions  for  refugees: 
participation  in  war  program  of  United 
States ;  preparation  for  reestablishment  of 
Jewish  rights  at  end  of  war. 
Toward  this  end  it  has  set  up,  in  cooperation 
with  the  World  Jewish  Congress,  an  Insti- 
tute of  Jewish  Affairs  now  studying  facts 
of  Jewish  life  with  a  view  to  establishing 
basis  on  which  rights  may  be  claimed  at  end 
cf  war. 

Also  engaged,  together  with  World  Jewish 
Congress,  in  political  negotiations  with  demo- 
cratic governments  with  a  view  to  securing 
sympathetic  support  for  post-war  rights. 
Has  recently  established  Inter-American 
Jewish  Council  for  inter-American  Jewish 
community  cooperation  in  behalf  of  post-war 
Jewish  reconstruction  and  strengthening  of 
democracy.  330  West  42nd  Street,  New 
York  City. 


AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  PUBLIC  ADMINIS- 
TRATION, 1313  East  60th  Street,  Chit-asm. 
Illinois.  An  organization  of  public  officials 
and  others  interested  or  engaged  in  the  field 
of  public  administration.  The  purpose  of 
the  society  is  to  advance  generally  the 
science  and  art  of  public  administration. 
Articles  in  the  quarterly  journal,  Public  Ad- 
ministration Review,  deal  with  general  as- 
pects of  public  administration,  relating 
special  problems  of  the  various  levels  of 
government  to  broad  principles  of  adminis- 
tration. Membership  in  the  Society  includes 
subscription  to  the  journal.  Descriptive 
folder  will  be  sent  upon  request. 


It'NAI  B'RITH — Oldest  and  largest  national  Jew- 
ish service  and  fraternal  organization  whose 
program  embraces  manifold  activities  in  war 
service,  Americanism,  youth  welfare,  war 
relief,  education,  community  and  social  serv- 
ice, inter-faith  good  will,  defense  cf  Jewish 
rights  and  philanthropy.  Membership  200,000 
including  women's  auxiliaries  and  junior 
units — 1003  K  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


CAMPAIGN      FOR      WORLD      GOVERNMENT    — 

Room  811,  166  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago, 
111.  Established  1937.  Engages  in  educa- 
tional and  political  work  for  a  non-military 
federation  of  all  Nations  —  democratic  in 
structure.  Immediate  programs:  calling  of  a 
Provisional  World  Government,  and  estab- 
lishment of  a  Congressional  Peace  Aims 
Commission  leading  to  international  discus- 
sion of  Peace  Aims.  Publications:  pamph- 
lets and  an  occasional  bulletin — World  Fed- 
eration— Now. 


CITIZENS  CONFERENCE  ON  INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMIC  UNION — 105  East  22nd  Street. 
New  York  City.  Secretary,  Helen  Alfred. 
Organizes  popular  support  of  international 
lending,  trade,  banking  and  currency  agen- 
cies as  integral  services  of  an  economic  union 
of  nations  to  insure  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 
Membership  $3.  Open  to  all  interested  in 
promoting  such  world  cooperation. 


CONSUMERS  UNION,  17  Union  Square,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  Membership  in  this  non 
profit  testing  organization  operated  by  and 
tor  consumers  includes  Bread  Sr  Butter 
(every  week) ;  Consumers  Union  Reports 
(every  month)  of  which  annual  384-page 
Buying  Guide  is  one  issue.  $4  for  1  yr. 


THE     COUNCIL     FOR      SOCIAL     ACTION    — An 

agency  of  the  Congregational  Christian 
Churches  of  the  United  States  which  pro- 
motes the  study  of  economic  and  social 
problems,  both  national  and  international. 
Publishes  magazine  Social  Action,  10  issues 
a  year.  Each  number  presents  careful  re 
search  on  special  problems  of  contemporary 
interest.  Subscription  price  $1.00  per  year. 
Separate  copies  15c  each.  For  further  informa- 
tion, address — 289  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 


FOREIGN  POLICY  ASSOCIATION —  A  nationwide 
organization,  founded  twenty-four  years  ago, 
which  provides  the  people  of  the  United 
States  with  impartial  ana  accurate  informa- 
tion on  American  foreign  policy  through  pub- 
lications, meetings  and  a  Sunday  radio  pro- 
gram. 

Publications :  Foreign  Policv  Reports  (semi- 
monthly) ;  Foreign  Policy  Bulletin  (weekly)  ; 
Headline  Books  (six  a  year)  ;  Study  Packets. 

For  information  concerning_  publications  and 
membership  privileges,  write  to  22  East  38th 
Street,  Dept.  D.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE  GOLDEN  RULE  FOUNDATION  —  In- 
corporated March  1929  by  special  act  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  serves 
the  American  public  as  "a  people's  founda- 
tion," rendering  to  the  average  citizen  a 
service  similar  to  that  rendered  to  their 
respective  founders  by  well-known  private 
foundations.  Funds  may  be  contributed  as 
(a)  Unconditional  gifts,  (b)  Conditional  or 
designated  gifts,  (c)  Memorial  gifts  and 
funds,  (d)  Gifts  on  the  annuity  plan,  (e) 
Private  benevolent  funds,  (f)  Bequests  by 
will.  Charles  V.  Vickrey,  President,  60  East 
42nd  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE   INTERNATIONAL  CITY   MANAGERS'  AS 

CIATION,  1313  East  60  Street,  Chicago, 
aid  in  improving  municipal  administration 
annually  issues  The  Municipal  Year  Bat. 
an  encyclopedia  of  information  about  mui 
pal  activities  in  the  2,042  United  States  ci 
over  5,000;  (2)  publishes  Public  Managem 
a  monthly  journal  devoted  to  local  gov 
ment;  (3)  issues  special  research  reports  * 
as  Management  Methods  in  City  Governm 
Measuring  Municipal  Activities,  and  Mui 
pal  Public  Relations,  etc. ;  (4)  provide 
series  of  nine  practical  correspondence  cou 
in  municipal  government.  Complete  list 
publications  on  request. 


NATIONAL    RIVERS    AND    HARBORS   CONGRI 

— 1147  Connecticut  Ave.,  Washington,  D 
Founded    1901.       Promotes    the    orderly 
velopment,  conservation  and  use  of  the 
lion's    water    and    land    resources.      Stu 
flood    control,    navigation,     irrigation,     it 
Projects.       Cooperates    with    waterways 
sociations    throughout    the    U.    S.      Ami 
conventions ;  special  sessions,  group  and 
tional     meetings.       Publications:     Bullet 
resolutions,  committee  reports,  news  relea 
etc.     Annual  membership  dues:   $5   to  $ 


THE    NATIONAL    VOCATIONAL    GUIDA1  • 

ASSOCIATION,    Clarence  W.  Kailor,  Ex. 
tive  Secretary,  525  West  120th  Street,  I1 
York   City,    is   the   professional    crganiza 
for  counselors   and   others   engaged  and 
terested     in     vocational     guidance,    and 
publishers    of    OCCUPATIONS,    the    V. 
tional  Guidance  Magazine.     $3.50  a  yea 


PUBLIC    OWNERSHIP    LEAGUE    OF    AMERIC 

Facts  about  America's  10,000  publicly  ow- ' 
projects — Bi-monthly    illustrated    Magazii 
Extensive  bulletin  and  leaflet  service — E 
neering,     legal    and    technical    advice — ( 
ducts    educational    campaigns — Aids    mutH 
pal,     state     and     federal     governments 
progressive  groups.     Samples  and    litera  ' 
on  application.      Send   lOc  for  postage, 
dress:  4131   N.  Keeler  Ave.,  Chicago,  I; 


SURVEY    ASSOCIATES.     INC. —    112   East 
Street,    New    York    3,    N.Y.     A   coopera  • 
educational  society  built  around  a  period 
rather  than  a  campus,  and  carrying  furw 
swift  research  and  interpretation  in  the  fi  • 
of    family   and   child    welfare,   health,    edi 
tion,  civics,  industrial  and  race  relations, 
the    common     welfare.       Publishes     mon 
Survey   Graphic,    Magazine   of   Social    IE 
pretation    without    counterpart,    and    Sui 
Midmonthly,  Journal  of  Social  Work.     M 
bership,  $10  and  upwards. 


" 


THE    WORLD    ALLIANCE   FOR    INTERNATIOr 
FRIENDSHIP      THROUGH      THE      CHURCI 
(American  Council) — An      incorporated     t' 
representing    America    in    the    Internati< 
Council    ci    the    Alliance.      Cooperates    \- 
all      churches,      religious      and      educatic 
groups,    and    other    agencies    working    fo 
genuine   and   just   peace   based   on   collec 
control   and  security  through  effective  w 
organization.      Publications   sent   on   requ 
NEWS  LETTER,   monthly   publication,   ma 
to   alt    members   subscribing   $1.00   annul 
70   Fifth  Avenue,   New   York,   N.    Y. 


Thii    DIRECTORY    will    appear    In    Survey 
Graphic    four    limes    a    year    including    two  i 
special     numbers.      Its     columns    are     open 
to    social    action    groups    organized    to    pro-   j 
mote    good    government,    better    education,   I 
city    planning    and    houning,    improved    in-   j 
dustrial      and     labor     relations,     the     safe-   I 
guarding    of   civil    liberties,    land    conserve- 

tinn,     study     of     the     Arts economic     and 

social  planning  in   their  widest  aspirations,   1 
Rates     are     modest Let      the      Advertising. 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC 
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riNUED  FROM  OTHER  SIDE 


ne.  If  not  (on  a  blank  always  provided)  you  can 
icify  some  other  book  you  want,  or  simply  say: 
end  me  nothing." 

More  often  than  not,  our  judges'  choices  are  books 
u  find  yourself  buying  anyway,  and  for  every  two 
oks-of-the-month  you  buy  you  receive,  free,  one  of 
r  book-dividends.  CURRIER  &.  IVES  is  typical  of 
•  kind  of  books  members  receive  as  free  book-divi- 
ids. 

Last  year  the  retail  value  of  the  free  books  given 
club  members  was  over  #7,000,000 — given,  not 
d!  These  book-dividends  could  be  distributed  free 
:ause  so  many  subscribers  ordinarily  want  the 
ok-of-the-month  that  an  enormous  edition  can  be 


printed.  The  saving  on  this  quantity-production  en- 
ables the  Club  to  buy  the  right  to  print  other  fine 
library  volumes.  These  are  then  manufactured  and 
distributed  free  among  subscribers  —  one  for  every 
two  books-of-the-month  purchased. 

Your  obligation  is  simple.  You  pay  no  yearly  fee. 
You  merely  agree  to  buy  no  fewer  than  four  books- 
of-the-month  in  any  twelve-month  period.  Your  sub- 
scription is  not  for  one  year,  but  as  long  as  you  de- 
cide; you  can  end  it  at  any  time  after  taking  four 
books-of-the-month.  You  pay  for  the  books  as  you 
get  them — the  regular  retail  price  (frequently  less) 
plus  a  small  charge  to  cover  postage  and  other  mail- 
ing expenses.  Prices  slightly  higher  in  Canada. 


LL  BOOK- OF -THE -MONTH  CLUB  SELECTIONS 


WISTIHN   STAH 


•w 

U.  S.  rOMIGN  »OUCT 


{<&. 


PAUL  MVt«E: 

Aft  .  I*.  Mr.r  l«  N.  U.««  I- 


WINIH  i  TAUS 


COM1INED 

OPIHATIONS 

"  ****",*'  •«•••« 

d*J>l*  frftrfitn) 

11.00 


Jegin  your  subscription  to  the 
'<ook-of-the-Month  Club  with  one 
f  its  selections  pictured  above. 
urclv,  among  them  is  one  you  have 
romised  yourself  to  get  and  read. 
Is  a  new  member  the  Club  will  send 
ou  a  free  copy  of  CURRIER  8C 
VES  by  Harry  T.  Peters  shown  on 
other  side. 

• 
fEAR  OFF  AND  MAIL  THIS  POST  CARD 

• 
NO  STAMP   NEEDED 


BOOK-OF-THB-MONTH  CLUB,  385  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member.  I  am  to  receive  a  free  copy  of  CURRIER  &  IVES. 
and  for  every  two  boolcs-of-the-month  I  purchase  from  the  Club  I  am  to  receive, 
free,  the  current  book-dividend  then  being  distributed.  I  agree  to  purchase  at 
least  four  books-of-the-month  from  the  Club  each  full  year  I  am  a  member,  and  I 
may  cancel  my  subscription  any  time  after  purchasing  four  such  books  from  the 
Club. 


Name  .  . 
A  ildrtss 


rl.*M    Frtol    Fl.l.lr 


frotn   SuroT  Orapbie  AU* 


•  Poit*l  Dtitriri  « 

"y     Vumfc«r  fU  **y>     •  •  •  ***** 


Begin  My  Subscription  With 


(chunk*    on*   of   III*  ••le*llff»HI 


Book  prices  ire  *llcht>>'   bUher  la  Can«dA  but  th«  Club  ihlp*  to  Canadian   Mrmbcri.   «ri:!u:;t   any 
rnra   rlurce   for   dutjr.    tbrouth    Kook  oT-tlM-Moolb   rlub    (Canada).    Umlln). 


A  FREE  COPY. .  .TO  NEW  MEMB& 
OF  THE   BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH   Cl( 

CURR1E 
,  &IVES 


Retail  Price  $5°° 


ALL    THESE    PRINTS    APPEARED    ORIGINALLY    IN    A    LIMITED    EDITION    OF   TWO    VOLUMES   AT   $115.00    PER   SET 


HOW  THIS  BOOK  AND  OTHERS  LIKE  IT 
CAN  BE  GIVEN  TO  MEMBERS 

What  a  Subscription  Involves:  Over  500,000 
families  now  belong  to  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club. 
They  do  so  in  order  to  keep  themselves  from  missing 
the  new  books  they  are  really  interested  in. 

There  are  undoubtedly  500,000  friends  of  these 
families — and  more — who  buy  pretty  much  the  same 
books  (or  at  least  intend  to),  not  realizing  that  by 
belonging  to  the  Club  they  can  always  make  sure  of 
buying  these  new  books  they  want  to  read,  and  also 
make  their  book  money  go  much  farther! 


FIRST  CLASS 
Permit  No.   419 
(Sec.    510   PL&R) 
New  York,   N.  Y. 

BUSINESS    REPLY    CARD 

(No  Postage  Stamp  Necessary  if  Mailed  in  the  United  States) 

= 

The  most  important  fact  to  realize  about  the  Book 
of-the-Month  Club  is  that  you  need  not  buy  all  you 
books  from  the  Club;  few  of  our  subscribers  do.  Yoi 
buy  just  those  selections  you  want  —  and  you 
under  no  compulsion  to  buy  others. 

You  are  not  obliged,  as  a  subscriber  of  the  Cli 
to  take  the  book-of-the-month  its  judges  choose.  Noi 
are  you  obliged  to  buy  one  book  every  month  fron 
the  Club. 

As  a  Club  member,  you  receive  an  advance  publi 
cation  report  about  the  judges'  choice — and  also  re 
ports  about  all  other  important  coming  books.  If  yoi 
decide  you  want  the  book-of-the-month,  you  let  ii 

—CONTINUED  ON  OTHER  SIDE 


In  these  prints  can  be  found  our  social 
history  between  the  years  of  1835  and 
1885  as  it  was  unrolled  in  colored  litho- 
graphs, which  are  now  collectors'  items. 


POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY 

BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,  INC. 
385  MADISON  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


The  notable  prints  which  comprise  this 
book  were  taken  from  what  is  perhaps  the 
definitive  collection  of  Currier  and  Ives  . 
that  of  Mr.  Harry  T.  Peters,  whose  collec- 
tion is  certainly  the  largest  in  existence. 
There  are  many  full-page,  four-color  re- 
productions. The  page  size  is  9  by  12 
inches,  which  makes  these  prints  suitable 
for  framing  if  desired. 
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OCTOBER    1943 
30  cents 


RAPHIC 


MEXICAN  WORKER  IN  CALIFORNIA 


See  "Good  Neighbors  Lend  a  Hand" 


crambling  the  Nazi  Empire  •  Cities  in  Action  •  Welcome,  Soldier 
tk  Markets  •  Community  Endowment  •  Murder  in  the  Deep  South 


NEW  HARPER  BOOKS 


CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
GUIDANCE  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS 

By  Ruth  Strang  and  Latham  Hatcher 

Here  is  the  first  book  to  bring  together  adequately  in  one  vol> 
ume  the  story  of  vocational  guidance  practices  for  rural  com- 
munities in  the  larger  setting  of  the  whole  problem  of  child 
development  work.  "I  Ilka  thii  very  much.  It  is  simple,  inter- 
esting, positive  and  practical.  It  is  very  much  needed  and  will 
be  extremely  useful." — FAVMK  DUNN,  Profeator  of  Education, 
Department  of  Rural  Education,  Teacher  i  College,  Columbia. 
"I  am  convinced  it  will  shortly  become  the  'Bible*  of  every  rural 
teacher." — PROF.  IMAU  E.  SCHATZMANN.  Vnivenity  of  North 
Carolina.  Of  invaluable  aid  to  teachers,  guidance  officers  and 
students  in  schools  of  education.  S2.5O 

SOCIAL  SKILLS  IN  CASE  WORK 

By  Josephine  and  Pauline  R.  Strode 

Written  In  recognition  of  the  anticipated  need  for  specific  social 
skills  in  the  post-war  readjustment  of  individuals  In  problem 
situations.  These  skills  are  here  enumerated  and  analyzed  and 
the  reader  Is  shown  how  they  may  be  acquired  by  conscious 
training.  This  book  Is  thus  an  advanced  supplement  to  Miss 
Josephine  Strode'*  "Introduction  to  Social  Case  Work.*1  "\ 
boon  to  social  workers  who  are  Mruggllng  for  professional  de- 
velopment."— GERTRUDE  SPRINGER.  S2.5O 

CAREER  GUIDE 

By  E.  E.  Brooke 

author  of  "Career  Clinic,"  etc.,  and 
MARY  ROOS,  co-author  of  "A   Guide  to  Guidance" 

A  book  of  unusual  merit  for  everyone  aware  of  the  dilemma 
young  people  face  In  planning  a  career  today  and  who  want  to 
know  how  to  counsel  them  wisely.  This  book  anticipates  the 
vocational  needs  of  the  post-war  world,  showg  more  specifically 
than  any  recent  volume  the  ways  and  means  by  which  career 
aptitudes  may  be  discovered,  the  relation  of  personal  abilities 
and  interests  to  life  satisfactions,  and  gives  detailed  methods  of 
hunting  and  finding  employment  in  the  chosen  field.  Everyone 
counseling  young  people  today  will  find  this  volume  unusually 
helpful.  S3.0O 


WHAT  STARTED  THE  HARLEM 
AND  DETROIT  RACE  RIOTS? 

These  Two  Arresting  Books 
Supply  the  Answer: 

PATTERNS  OF 
NEGRO  SEGREGATION 

Here  is  a  forthright,  comprehensive  and  revealing  as- 
sembly of  disturbing  facts  about  discrimination  against 
the  Negro  in  various  aspects  of  American  life  in  the 


.i.. 


cupationsf  In  transportation,  housing,  education,  etc* 
Overwhelming  evidence  of  its  extent  Is  presented  dispas- 
sionately but  damningly.  Dr.  Johnson  traces  the  his- 
torical development  of  racial  segregation,  analyzes  the 
ideology  used  to  rationalize  the  irreconcilable  conflict 
between  democratic  doctrine  and  the  practice  of  dis- 
crimination, and  suggests  what  government  could  DO,  if 
It  would,  to  ameliorate  race  relations  and  make  democ- 
racy a  real  and  living  thing.  **  .  .  .  remarkable  In  many 
ways  .  .  .  both  scholarly  and  alive.1*  Survey  Graphic 

Price    S3.5O 

THE  NEGRO'S  SHARE 

This  Is  an  account  of  the  extent  to  which  Negroes  share 
in  the  good  things  of  American  life.  It  analyzes  the  job 
opportunities  for  Negroes  as  they  leave  agriculture  in  in- 
creasing numbers  to  enter  industry.  It  discusses  family 
Income  and  how  this  Income  is  converted  to  consumer 
goods.  Housing  conditions,  both  rural  and  urban,  are 
dissected.  The  second  half  of  the  study  Is  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  the  extent  to  which  public  assistance  has 
been  made  available  to  Negroes.  Numerous  tables  re- 
enforee  the  shocking  revelations.  Dr.  Sterner  comes 
without  bias  to  the  problem  for  his  dozen  years  of  dis- 
tinguished social  research  experience  were  spent  in 
Sweden.  Price  S4.5O 


Order  these  books  at  your  bookstore  or  direct  from 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  49  East  33  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ECONOMIC  ALMANAC  FOR  1933-44 

An  authoritative  deskbook  of  facts  about  Busi- 
ness, Labor,  Government  and  National  Resources 
for  educators,  economists,  students,  editors,  busi- 
nessmen and  public  officials.  Prepared  by  the 
Research  Staff  of  The  Conference  Board. 

Reviews  and  Chronologies — significant  events,  1942-43, 
in  Business,  Government  Finance  and  Labor  Relations 

Government  Organizations  and  War  Activities— Fed- 
eral Administrative  Agencies,  Emergency  Organization 
for  War 

Business  Activity —Surveys  and  Basic  Indicators 

Recent  Economic  Trends — Population,  Resources,  In- 
dustries, National  Wealth,  National  Income,  Savings, 
Consumption,  Standard  of  Living,  Wages,  Salaries  and 
Hours  of  Work,  Employment  and  Unemployment,  Pri- 
vate Debt,  Public  Finance 

Glossary  of  frequently  used  economic  and  statistical 
terms 

Comprehensive  Index 

Completely  revised — 528  pages — $5.00 

National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
Dept.  C,  247  Park  Avenue     New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Now-  SURVEY  GRAPHIC 

^tv   GOES  OVERSEAS 

I  \  1 
A  j?  Without  Restriction 


Until  October  15  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment has  lifted  all  restrictions  on 
mailing  magazine  subscriptions  over- 
seas: you  may  enter  Survey  Graphic 
gift  subscriptions  for  any  member  of 
our  armed  forces  at  the  special  rate  of 

ONE  YEAR  FOR  ONLY  $2 

(One-third  off) 

Our  boys  abroad  urgently  need  home 
magazines.  Give  them  a  magazine 
which  by  its  deep  concern  with  human 
needs  and  aspirations  shows  we  at  home 
are  planning  and  working  for  the  bet- 
ter days  their  toil  and  sacrifice  make 
possible. 

A  gift  card  will  be  sent  in  your  name 
if  you  wish.  Please  send  payment  with 
your  order  to  Survey  Graphic,  112  East 
19  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


UP  TO  75%  OFF  FORMER  PRICES 


These  offering*  by  America's  oldest  Mall-Order  Book  HOIIM  »«v«  you  up  to  73%  of  th«lr  regular 
retail  prices.  Each  book  is  brand  new  In  condition,  stock-perfect,  not  second-hand  a*  the  prices 
would  seem  to  indicate — a  permanent  addition  to  your  library.  In  many  case*  the  quantities  on  hand 
are  the  last  remaining  stocks.  All  orders  promptly  filled  and  covered  by  our  59-year-old  MONEY- 
BACK  GUARANTEE. 


.     COURIER      AND      IVES      COLOR      PRINTS. 

iagnincent  lithograph  reproductions  in  full 
Jor.  Measure  up  to  13M"xl8".  When  framed 
*y  look  just  like  the  originals  which  fetch 
ondreda  of  dollars  each  at  art  auctions." 
•oh.  at  $2.50.  Tkf  i  prints,  only  gQ_ 


.  BEACON  LIGHTS  OF  HISTORY.  By  John 
^^Hl«L.D.  16  volumes  bound  in  8.  Printed 
i  large  clear  type.  Bound  in  gray  cloth,  tinted 
>[>s.  Sue  of  volumes  4>i"x6M".  Index.  6808 
ages.  Boxed.  Funk  and  Wagnalls.  "This 
assoos  work  has  the  accuracy  of  a  Gibbon  with 
IHJDCination  of  an  H.  G.  Wells.  Dr.  Lord 
pent  50  years  writing  this  monumental  work. 
rrcifl  pnce  for  the  I  tvlume  J3  88 

.  THE  SANTA  FE  TRAIL.  By  R.  L.  Duffus. 
illustrated  with  contemporary  prints  and 
Bibliography;  Index.  Tudor,  1943.  The 
story  of  the  first  great  trail  to  the 
.ewis  and  Clarke,  Captain  Pike  of  Pike's 
'eak  fame.  Kit  Carson  and  other  famous  early 
rontiemnrn  followed  this  historic  trail. 
Formerly  published  at  $5.00).  <M  QQ 

Now     P  I  -O" 

L     STORY    OF   MODERN    SCIENCE.   By    Henry 

imith   Williams.     1'rofusely    illustrated.     10   v  1 

me  outline  of  all  the  sciences  with  an  account 

f    scientific    development,    and    the    basic    prin- 

rples   of    the    important    discoveries   and    inven- 

ions  in  anthropology,  astronomy,  biology,  chera- 

itry,    geology,    horticulture,    meteorology,    medi- 

-tiysirs.     10  volumes.   4"x6".          <T1   QQ 

Tke  10  volume  set  for  only      *r  '  «^O 

IIIOMAS    JEFFERSON:     WiiHIJl    CITIZEN 
-.  itur    Eibert    D.    Thomas.     A   sound    and 
^^^•1  portrait  of  the  great   Democrat  as  an 
j^Bttkmal    statesman.     Based    on    Jefferson's 
and    private    statements    on    democracy, 
•e,    religion,    agriculture    and  QQs- 

affairs.  Pub.  at  $2.75.  'OC 

M  vs.  THE  SLAVE  AND  MASTER.  I' 
^^^B^d*   An  important  book  on  Genetics.     Dr. 
>raubard,  an  eminent  biologist,  explodes  racial 
dribs,    exposes    Frcudianism    and    demon-' 
^^•Lta's  behavior   is  not  governed  by  inhen 
ance  but  by  environment.  QQ«- 

•ub.  at  $3.50.  -?°C 

:.  LATIN-AMERICAN  COSTUMES.  By  Doro- 
^HVsxljS  bpicer.  16  futl-fulor  plates  by  Yo 
inda  liartas.  Full  of  accurate  information  and 
^^•illustrations  of  the  costumes  of  all  the 
ountries  of  Central  and  South  America,  inclu-1 
ng  Mexico. 
Size  Il^'xISK". 

,1'HH'- A     HISTORY     OF    RELIGIONS. 

^•olonxm    Reinach.    Illustrated    by    William 

fsomely    bound.    Index.    4i7    pages. 

IWm  eotatanding    popular    history    of      <T1   QQ 

•tat  world.  *'  -'O 

»-     THE    FAMOUS     NELSON     ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

N'lson  Complete  Enc>clopedia.  In  15  volume* 
With  7,000  illustrations,  140  maps  and  scores  of 
liagrims  and  statiscal  tables.  Handsomely  and 
bound  in  full  kerotol.  Size  6'/i"x9W. 
1,000,000  topics.  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons, 
itcd  in  1937  and  bound  in  1940.  "The 
Encyclopedia  is  in  constant  use  in  the 
of  Conirress,  United  States  Senate. 
States  Supreme  Court,  and  in  libraries, 
ties,  and  schools  in  every  state  of  the 

'     Our    special   price   for    the  t " 

I!  volume  let,  only 


10.  FIFTY    FAMOUS   AUDUBON    PRINTS.     SO 

full-color  reproductions  (9  xl*X")i  'rom  Audu- 
Don's  famous  Elephant  Folio  "Birds  of  Amer- 
ica." Individual  prints  ready  for  <P1  QQ 
framing.  SO  prints,  bored  yt.JO 

11.  THESAURUS    OF     HUMOR.     By     Mildred 
Meiers    and    Jack    Knapp.     Big,    practical    joke 
book  containing  the  humor  of  the  world  arranged 
for  ready  reference  and  instant  use.    5,640  jokes, 
4,000  subjects.    Fine  for  speakers,  writers,  car- 
toonists, salesmen.    How  to  write  and      <tl    7O 
tell   jokes,    etc.       Our  special   price,     -P '  • '  ' 


XI.  HUMOR  IN  AMERICAN  SONG.  Edited  by 
Arthur  Loesser.  Arrangements  by  Alfred  Ku- 
gel.  Illustrated  by  Samuel  M.  Adler.  Words 
and  music  of  100  humorous  American  folk  songs. 
Rich  with  minstrel  songs,  Army  and  Navy  songs, 
early  music  hall  ditties,  Revolutionary  ballads 
work,  circus  and  dude  songs.  From  Abdul  Ab- 
dulbul  Amir  and  Arkansas  Traveller  to  the 
Mulligan  Guards,  Whiskey  Johnny  ffl  £0 
and  Zamboanga.  Pub.  at  $3.75.  »l«f» 

S2.      FIVE    HUNDRED    DELINQUENT    WOMEN. 

By  Dr.  Sheldon  Glueck,  Prof,  of  Criminologj. 
Harvard  Law  School.  1st  edition.  _Ap- 


».     ANYONE  CAN  DRAW        By    Arthur    Zai-  R^c«;    ^Jjjjg  ftS^***  „"£ 

T^fSas.  .SL'ortsr  s$2  95    SB araon8  women-" Pub  "  $1  -89 


raation." 

IS.     AMERICA'S    FINEST    DICTIONARY.    The 

New  Century  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lang- 
uage. Edited  by  H.  G.  Emery  and  K.  G.  Brew- 
ster.  With  4,000  pictorial  illustrations.  Complete 
in  2  large  volumes,  each  measuring  7^4'xll'x 
2<A".  The  Century  Co.,  1942.  The  newest  latest 
edition  of  "America's  finest  dictionary."  Our 
special  price  for  the  set,  <TQ  QQ 

14.  16,000  Business  Men,  Bankers,  etc.  PAID 

$40.00    FOR    THIS    BOOK. 

SEABROOK-S  BUSINESS  MANUAL  ON  HAN- 
DLING COMPUTATIONS.  A  series  of  practical 
mathematical  tables  and  useful  data,  adapted 
to  all  kinds  of  businesses,  manufacturing  con- 
cerns  and  professional  trades.  By  Bagster  Road* 
Seabrook.  Hindsomely  h-«.nd  in  "^-mir*  full 
fabricoid.  616  pages.  "Think  of  being  able  to 
solve,  without  loss  of  time,  and  to  the  nth  degree 
of  accuracy,  practically  all  mathematical  prob- 
Irm.r  w'»r"»Mf  t^r  Msr  of  alflfeb-*  lor^*-'th*««  nr 
involved  figuring!"  Pub.  at  $30.90,  but  16,000 
business  men,  bankers,  etc.,  paid  the  former 
published  price  of  $40.00.  CD  QQ 

Only      $J.OO 

15.  THE  DEVIL'S   DICTIONARY.          Bv      Am- 

brose    Bierce.     376  pages.     "Some  of   the   most 
gorgeous  witticisms  in  the  English  Ian-         " 
guage" — H.   L.  Mencken.  Only 

16.  WRITE  IT  RIGHT.      By  Ambrose  Bierce. 
America's     foremost     master    of     literary     style 
shows  you  what  to  say  and  what  not  to  say,  or 
write.    Witty — Authoritative — Indispen-       QQ- 
sable.  >OC 

17.  ILLUSTRATED     MAGIC.     By    O  t  t  o  k  a  r 
Fischer.    With  234  instructive  illustrations.  Size 
7M"  x   10*.     Macmillan,    1942.    A  veritable  en- 
cyclopedia of  magic  by  an   interna- 
tionally known  authority. 

18.  THE    ART   OF    MARRIAGE.        By      J.      F. 

Hayden,   B.Sc.    Extensive,   frank,  complete,  this 
l«ok   gives  vital   information.    Illus- 
trated.   Enlarged.    Pub.  at  $2.50. 

19.  THE    INTERNATIONAL    COOKBOOK.     By 
Margaret    W.    Heywood.    Illustrated    with   color 
plates.    More  than   1,000  recipes  and  menus  by 
world-famous  chefs.   Cook  ng  and   carving  tech- 
niques,    rules   of  Table    Service,   etc.  """• 
Pub.  at  $2.00. 

20.  THE     COMPLETE     SHERLOCK      IIIUMI  - 

By  A.  Conan  Doyle.  9  books,  6  full-length 
stories,  56  Short  Stories.  All  the  Incomparable 
Adventures  of  the  Master  Detective  in  one 
volume.  Artcraft  binding.  1344  pages.  The 
only  complete  Sherlock  Holmes  avail- 
able. Pub.  at  $5.00. 


23.  FUNK   AND   WACNALLS  NEW   STANDARD 
ENCYCLOPEDIA.     In    25    volumes.     Edited    by 
Frank    H.    Vizetelly    and    an    editorial    staff   of 
experts.    This   famous  complete  up-to-date  refer- 
ence work  is  recognized  as  a  top-ranking  Amer- 
ican  authority.     Over    12,000   clear   type   pases, 
7,000,000  words,  2,000  illustrations,  over  60.000 
subjects.     Goodlooking    handy    and    convenient. 
4"x6".   Pub.  at  $20.00.  CfT  QQ 

The  25  volume  set.  only     -PO.OO 

24.  BURTON'S    ARABIAN    NIGHTS.    The    Book 
of  The  Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night.  Literal!' 
translated   by    Sir    Richard    Burton.     The   only 
literally   translate''    fullv   annoted   edition   of  the 
Arabian  Nights.  With  Introduction,  Explanatory 
Notes    on    Moslem    Manners,    Customs,    Morals 
and   Social    Institutions,   and  a   Terminal   Essay 
Upon   the  History  of  the   Nights.     In    16  map 
nificent  profusely   illustrated  volumes,  bound   in 
black   sharon   cloth,   genuine   gold   tops    and   em- 
bossing, large  clear  type.  Size  of  volumes  6ft"x 
9W*.     5,000   pages.     A   rare  opportunity  to   ac- 
quire at  a  bargain  price  the  magnificent  edition 
of  the  immortal   masterpiece.     Privately  printed 
and  sold  by   subscription  at  $112.00. 

Our  special  price  for  the   It  volume  <C3Q  QC 
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She  Still  Has  "The  Voice  With  A  Smile" 


War  traffic  keeps  her  busier  than  ever  but  she  manages  to 
keep  calm  and  pleasant. 

She  still  has  "The  Voice  With  A  Smile"  even  when  the  lights 
are  thick  on  the  Long  Distance  switchboard  and  the  circuits  are 
crowded.  Even  when  she  has  to  ask  you  to  — 

"Please  limit  your  'call  to  5  minutes.   Others  are  waiting." 

That's  to  help  everybody  get  better  service  and  you  couldn't 
ask  for  a  better  r.eason  than  that. 

BELL   TELEPHONE    SYSTEM 


The  Gist  of  It 


JW   HlTI.KK    MAv    WKHKED    THE    ECONOMIC 

mpc,  and  mctisurcs   necessary  to 

.1  restore  it  arc  shown  (page  373) 

I^HDZ  Sollncr,  a   frequent   contributor 

•~\  other  American  magazines.  Mr. 

:nc   to   this   country   some  years 

,0,  a  refugee  from  Nazified  Austria.  His 

^^Hy  Graphic  article  ("Winning  the 

ace  With   (irrm.inv")    was   widely   com 
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11     fCLV      RA.MlHCAIAO.Ns     OF     THE     BLACK 

irkct,  and  its  threat  to  the  home  front 
by  are  made  clear  (page  377)  in  an 
ide  addressed  to  the  conscience  of  every 
uumcr.  Maxwell  S.  Stewart,  as  editor  of 
I^Bbiic  Affairs  Pamphlets,  has  been  mak 
l{  I  special  study  of  illegal  trading,  price 
Wrf>  and  inflation,  drawing  on  British 
I^H  as  American  sources. 

AMTERED  ARCHITECT,  WHO  HAS  TAUGHT 
.hitecturc  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 

Technology,  and  practiced  his  profession 
i  Massachusetts,  Virginia,  and  his  home 
ile  of  Texas,  S.  B.  Zisman  was  in  charge 
i  the  Corpus  Christ  i  demonstration  project 
ional  Resources  Planning  Board. 
':  describes  (page  381)  what  this  Texas 
iy  b  doing  to  insure  postwar  growth  based 

full  employment  as  an  example  of  what 
MM  forward  today  in  scores  of  Amcri- 
ii  communities.  Mr.  Zisman  is  now  with 

National  Housing  Agency. 

IE  EDITORS    WISH    THEY   COULD    PASS   ON    IN 

Hnpe  tnc  enormous  gusto  with  which 
irk  McCloskcy  tells  stories  of  wartime 
tamunities  as  he  has  seen  them  clear 
lots  the  continent.  The  same  American 
•cnuity  and  enthusiasm  that  welcome 
P^Bnen  and  war  workers  with  baths, 
lls,  doughnuts,  or  dances  —  as  the  occasion 
I^CKs  —  are  part  and  parcel  of  Mr.  Mc- 
i*kcy's  infectious  belief  in  recreation.  To 
.  c  people  a  chance  to  play  has  been  his 
kjor  concern,  from  his  settlement  days  at 
lidson  Guild,  through  his  experience  as 

:  recreation  in  New  York  City's 
|blk  schools,  and  in  his  present  nation- 
'Je  assignment,  under  the  same  desigiu 
in,  for  the  Office  of  Community  War 

;    the    Federal   Security   Agency. 


wt  "GASOLINE  GYPSIES"  BUT  GUESTS  OF  THE 
I  S.  Government  have  been  helping  west- 
:>  farmers  get  in  the  harvest  of  this  war 
a.  From  a  California  valley,  Anne  Roller 
ler,  field  representative  of  Survey  Graphic 
\  Survey  Midmonthly,  sends  a  lively  ac- 
iinl  of  the  organized  migration  of  farm 
k>r  from  Mexico  to  this  country,  as  she 

I  her  fellow-ranchers  are  seeing  it. 
Irlier,  Mrs.  Issler  wrote  a  book-length  ac 
Jnt  of  the  visit  of  another  good  neighbor 

Napa  County,  "Stevenson  at  Silverado." 
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(The  Caxton  Printers,  Ltd.),  the  story  of 
the  months  R.  L.  S.  and  his  bride  spent 
there  in  1880.  Page  389. 

ON   THE   BASIS   OF   A    RECKS  I    STUDY   OF   IliiMl 

cidc  in  Richmond  made  by  a  local  com- 
mittee, a  southern  newspaperman  discusses 
(page  395)  the  problem  of  murder  in  the 
South.  A  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Missouri,  Mr.  Kilpatrick  writes  us:  "I  spent 
a  good  bit  of  time  off  and  on  for  several 
years,  hitch-hiking  all  over  America,  and 
came  to  know  the  backstrects  and  jails  (as 
a  voluntary  sleeper)  in  many  of  our  west- 
ern and  southern  cities."  Three  years  ago 
he  joined  the  staff  of  The  Richmond  Newt 
Leader,  for  which  he  has  "covered  every- 
thing from  the  police  beat  to  Capitol  Hill." 

WAR'S   POIGNANT   TRAGEDY   OF    UPROOTt.n    111 

man  beings  and  the  problem  of  their  rescue 
and  resettlement  are  pictured  (page  398) 
by  Katherine  Glover.  Her  article  is  based, 
in  part,  on  the  materials  and  experience  of 
the  International  Migration  Service.  Survey 
Graphic  readers  will  recall  Miss  Glover's 
folksy  article  in  the  August  issue,  "The 
Army  Comr?  to  Town." 


COMMUNITY  TRUSTS  AS  LIVING  FORCES  ADAPT- 
able  to  changing  conditions  are  discussed, 
page  401,  by  Frank  D.  Loomis,  director  of 
the  Chicago  Community  Trust.  This  article 
is  in  sequence  to  his  widely  read  "After  a 
Century  of  Charity  in  Chicago,"  published 
in  the  August  Survey  Graphic, 

Footnote  to  "Program  for  Plenty" 

To  THE  EDITOR:  When  my  article,  "Pro- 
gram for  Plenty,"  August  Survey  Graphic, 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  printers,  I  acci- 
dently  stumbled  upon  the  fact,  axiomatic  in 
economics  but  hitherto  overlooked  in  post 
war  planning,  that  our  national  income 
always  tends  to  equal  our  national  output 
of  commodities  and  services. 

This  means  our  nation  unquestionably 
would  have  the  income  to  absorb  the  full 
postwar  output  of  civilian  commodities  and 
services  proposed  in  my  article,  provided 
output  is  geared  to  consumer  demands, 
through  the  survey  of  postwar  consumer 
demands,  by  income  groups,  which  I  advo- 
cated. 

Here  is  a  concept  that  should  be  kept 
in  mind  in  all  economic  planning. 
New  Orleans  I:IW\RH  R.  HINJAMIN 


Blank  &  Moller 


1866— JULIAN  W.  MACK— 1943 

A  Founder  of  Survey  Associates  in  1912;  board  member  since  our 
inception;  chairman  from  1927  until  his  death  on  September  5th. 


The  place  on  Halsted  Street  just  across  from  Hull- 
House  was  anything  but  court-like  forty  years  ago. 
Which  was  all  to  the  mind  of  a  new  circuit  judge  now 
assigned  to  the  pioneer  Juvenile  Court  of  Cook  County, 
housed  there.  On  this  had  hung  hopes  and  plans  that 
children  might  grow  up  in  Chicago  without  risk  of  being 
stamped  as  criminals  by  hoary  codes  and  procedures. 

Judge  Mack's  outgiving  smile  was  gavel  enough  to 
bring  boys  and  girls  within  the  warmth  and  directness 
of  his  gorgeous  give  and  take.  He  drew  on  new  learn- 
ings— child  health  and  welfare,'  probation,  psychiatry — 
and  showed  what  can  come  of  it  when  chancery  powers 
turn  youngsters,  hitherto  handled  as  culprits,  into  wards 
of  the  state.  Past  master  in  this  modern  alchemy  of  ado- 
lescence, his  precedents  have  endured. 

Small  wonder  his  neighbors  at  Hull-House  claimed 
Judge  Mack.  So  did  progressive  lawyers  as  he  served 


the  federal  bench  (commerce,  circuit,  appeals)  and 
circuit"  over  half  the  country.  In  World  War  I,  pic 
in  social  insurance  hailed  the  ground  he  broke  at  \ 
ington  in  framing  security  for  servicemen's  far 
Champions  of  civil  liberty  hailed  his  humanization  < 
army  approach  to  conscientious  objectors. 

In   Jerusalem   they  tell   how  he   lifted   his   eyes 
hills,  how  he  strove  for  economic  and  cultural  dei 
ments  there  for  his  people.    At  Versailles  lie  wov 
mantle  of  protection  thrown  by  the   Peace  Treaty 
all   minorities.     Thus    he   put    his   own    credo   to 
We  ask  no  more  for  the  ]erv  than  rt'e  do  for  anyom 
Variant   of   the   Golden    Rule,   this    was   much   bes 
pledge  of  self-restraint.    We,  of  Survey  Associates, 
knew   him   to   set   his   sights   low   in    asking   "more 
"anyone  else."    He  labored  his  life  through  for  new  ; 
doms,     new    opportunities  —  for    everyone,     everyv 
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Unscrambling  the  Nazi  Empire 

by   HEINZ  SOFFNER 

As  the  walls  of  Hitler's  fortress  are  breached,  this  informed 
writer  reveals  the  extent  of  the  economic  wreckage  wrought 
by  the  Nazi  war  machine  across  Europe,  and  shows  how  the 
continent  itself  must  proceed — with  emergency  steps  and  long 
range  measures — to  forestall  postwar  collapse. 


HJl    HUNDRED   BILLMX    OOLLAKi    IS    WHAT   HlTLER    HAS   COST 

ic  world  thus  far.  Lven  this  stupendous  sum  merely 
>vers  military  expenditures  and  reduction  in  national  in- 
irnc  of  the  occupied  countries,  as  the  Department  of 
ommerce  figures  show  them  to  the  beginning  of  1945. 
he  total  cost  of  Axis  aggression  and  of  the  counter-blows 

the  United  Nations  —  direct  and  indirect  war  dc 
ruction,  diversion  of  goods  and  facilities  to  war  purposes, 
id  so  on— already  have  far  exceeded  $400,000,000,000  and 
ill  soar  still  higher  before  the  last  shot  is  fired  and  the 
^t  Axis  soldier  disarmed.  The  United  Nations'  armies 
ill  march  into  Berlin  not  as  the  winners  of  war  spoils, 
it  as  the  receivers  of  the  biggest  bankruptcy  in  history, 
ucst  estimates  put  the  indebtedness  of  the  German  gov- 
ament  at  well  above  200,000,000,000  Reichsmark,.  War 
our  age  does  not  pay. 
Lf  Boche  patera  (the  German  shall  pay)  was  the  slogan 

which  French  nationalists  appealed  to  voters  in  1918. 
he  German  did  pay — about  25  billion  Rtichsmart( 
110,000,000,000)  which  was  just  a  drop  in  the  bucket 
mpared  with  the  conservative  estimate  of  $272,000,000,- 
0  as  the  cost  of  World  War  I  to  the  Allies.  But  how- 
cr  inadequate  Germany's  reparations  were,  they  suf 
wl  to  uj'sit  not  only  that  country's  economic  life,  but  to 
^^•fte  the  European  depressions  between  the  two  wars, 
his  time,  the  chances  to  recover  substantial  sums  from 
e  vanquished  aggressors  are  even  slimmer  than  they 
ere  twenty  live-  years  ago. 

The  violent  economic  concussions  which  shook  Euroi* 
ter  1918  had  three  m.ijor  causes: 

ITic  ascendancy  of  hca\y  industry  over  production  of  con 


sinners'  gcxnls.  largely  a  heritage  ot  inadequately  reconverted 
war  industry. 

Technological  changes  from  iron  and  coal  (abundant  in 
Europe's  industrial  regions)  to  light  metals,  oil,  rubber  and 
hydroelectric  power,  all  assets  wherein  Europe  compares  un- 
favorably with  other  areas. 

The  industrialization  of  overseas  countries,  barring  further 
expansion    of    exports  —  a    remedy    that    helped 
Kuropean  depressions  before  1914. 


overcome 


The  first  and  third  of  these  viruses  of  economic  disease 
are  likely  to  be  even  more  virulent  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
The  second — crisis  resulting  from  technological  change — 
may  be  easier  to  control  now,  thanks  to  synthetic  pro- 
duction, the  wide  use  of  plastics,  and  other  developments 
in  the  field  of  industrial  chemistry. 

The  probable  economic  situation  of  Europe — by  which 
I  refer  always  to  continental  Europe,  excluding  both  Eng- 
land and  Russia— on  the  day  after  Hitler's  collapse  will 
present  these  main  features:  Industrial  production  will 
l>e  at  a  virtual  standstill,  for  Germany's  production  centers 
.it  home  and  in  conquered  territory  will  be  largely 
destroyed  either  by  the  Allies  or  by  the  retreating  Nazis. 
Factories  other  than  war  plants,  now  only  about  20  per 
cent  of  the  total  industrial  capacity,  will  be  either  destroyed 
or  idle  because  of  lack  of  raw  materials,  fuel  or  man- 
|K>wcr. 

Small  business  has  been  virtually  eliminated  in  Ger- 
many and  greatly  reduced  in  the  occupied  countries.  By 
the  beginning  of  1943,  about  80,000  small  enterprises  with- 
in the  Reich  proper  had  been  shut  down.  This  year's 
'total  mobilization"  forcibly  closed  additional  "non- 
essential"  stores  and  workshops  by  the  tens  of  thousands, 


reducing  what  was  iett  of  Germany's  lower  middle  class 
to  conscripted  war  workers.  Big  business,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  been  increasingly  concentrated.  Germany, 
which  had  10,437  joint-stock  companies  in  1931,  had  only 
4,886  such  companies  in  1941.  Meanwhile,  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  these  companies  soared  from  18,705,000,000  Reichs- 
marf^  in  1937  to  28,700,000,000  at  the  end  of  1942.  Agri- 
culture has  been  less  severely  hit  by  direct  war  destruction. 
Nevertheless,  the  end  of  the  war  will  find  it  crippled  by 
the  reckless  plundering  of  the  Nazis  and  the  resulting 
shortage  of  machinery,  livestock,  seed  grain  and  man- 
power. 

The  Nazis  have  not  abolished  private  enterprise,  in  spite 
of  their  slogan  Brechung  der  Zinsknechtschajt  ("breaking 
interest  slavery"),  once  proudly  announced  as  "the  core  of 
National  Socialism."  But  they  have  transferred  billions 
from  private  to  government  ownership  through  expro- 
priation, heavy  taxation,  compulsory  loans,  and  the  like; 
and  they  have  largely  eliminated  the  managerial  power 
of  the  capitalist  by  an  elaborate  system  of  regimentation. 
Such  private  property  as  remains,  whether  in  the  form 
of  industrial  and  financial  investments,  or  the  individual 
savings  of  workers,  peasants  and  professional  people,  will 
be  threatened  by  inflation,  when  the  postwar  demand  for 
civilian  goods  far  exceeds  the  supply,  and  the  Nazis' 
bars  against  inflation  break  down. 

Meanwhile  all  the  currencies  of  the  occupied  countries 
have  become  dependent  upon  the  German  Reichsmar>(. 
The  Reichsmar^  has  been  maintained  at  its  present  nom- 
inally high  level  only  by  the  brutal  power  of  the  Nazi 
regime  and  the  rigid  enforcement  of  price  and  wage 
freezing  regulations.  All  German  business  with  the  con- 
quered, satellite  and  even  some  neutral  countries  is  being 
done  through  clearing  agreements  which  have  permitted 
the  Nazis  to  pile  up  enormous  foreign  debts.  Long  before 
the  war  Schacht,  Hitler's  financial  wizard,  discovered  the 
startling  fact  that  the  more  you  owe  your  creditors,  the 
more  successfully  you  can  blackmail  them,  if  only  you 
do  it  brazenly  enough  and  on  such  a  scale  that  your 
bankruptcy  would  bankrupt  them,  too.  Further,  trade 
among  the  occupied  and  the  vassal  countries  has  been 
channeled  exclusively  through  Berlin.  Already  the 
stability  of  Germany's  currency  is  being  undermined  by 
hoarding,  barter,  and  black  market  trading  in  all  kinds 
of  non-perishable  commodities,  from  diamonds  to  postage 
stamps. 

The  Nazis'  Economic  War  Machine 

OBVIOUSLY  THIS  TANGLE  CAN  BE  CLEARED  ONLY  FROM  ITS 
center,  Germany.  But  the  whole  situation  eludes  under- 
standing if  one  assumes  that  the  Nazis  do  business  accord- 
ing to  business  principles.  Europe's  economic  situation 
must  be  viewed  in  its  relation  to  the  needs  of  Hitler's  war 
machine,  for  all  Nazi  economic  activity  in  peace  and 
war  is  "a  fighting  economic  order,"  organized  and  run 
by  the  state  solely  as  a  means  to  its  political  ends. 

The  Nazis  always  have  emphasized  the  "priority  of 
politics"  over  every  economic  consideration.  Consequently 
they  have  neglected  all  traditional  economic  limitations — 
removed  a  plant  from  the  source  of  its  raw  materials, 
replaced  a  cheap  manufacturing  method  by  a  costly  syn- 
thetic process,  built  highways  along  the  strategic  not  the 
cheapest  or  most  direct  routes.  And  they  have  done  all 
this  not  merely  under  the  pressure  of  war,  but  from 
the  time  they  seized  the  reins  of  government. 


Germany's  wartime  economic  organization  is  dira 
today  by  five  men:  Goering — economic  dictator  at 
head  of  the  Four  Years  Plan  Organization  and  of 
Hermann  Goering  Trust;  Funk — Reich  Minister  for  1 
nomic  Affairs;  Speer — Reich  Minister  for  Armament 
Munitions;    Ganzenmueller — State   Secretary   for   Tr 
portation;  and  Sauckel — General  Commissioner  for  A 
power  Mobilization. 

With  the  protracted  campaign  in  Russia,  the  N 
were  unable  to  solve  their  manpower  problems  by  gr 
ing  production  and  harvest  furloughs  as  they  did  du 
the  first  two  war  years.  America's  entry  into  the  war 
the  other  hand,  forced  Germany  to  step  up  productio. 
spite  of  reduced  personnel.  As  a  result,  both  produc 
and  administrative  apparatus  were  thoroughly  overha 
and  rationalized.  Standardization  to  a  degree  hith 
unknown  in  Europe  was  decreed.  For  example,  from 
hundred  different  types  of  prefabricated  barracks  urge 
needed  to  shelter  more  than  twelve  million  foreign  w 
ers  and  a  good  many,  German  soldiers  and  worker 
well,  only  three  were  retained,  and  so  simplified  that 
man-hours  required  to  construct  one  unit  were  redi 
from  1,100  to  650.  Similarly,  415  types  of  fire  extingi 
ers  were  replaced  by  five  standard  types;  160  brand 
fountain  pens  by  two  designs;  300  varieties  of  pick 
by  12;  400  different  microscopes  by  21.  Further,  t 
standardized  commodities  are  produced  only  in  a  restri 
number  of  factories,  each  adapted  to  a  single  proc 
assigned  with  a  view  to  the  local  manpower  and  tr 
port-  situation  and  to  strategic  considerations  as  well. 

An  outstanding  example  of  Nazi  economics  is 
Goering  Trust,  created  in  1937  for  the  modest  purpos 
exploiting  low  grade  iron  ores  in  the  Salzgitter  dis 
of  Central  Germany.  Soon,  however,  the  Goering  T 
developed  into  a  huge  combine.  It  expanded  througl 
Europe  in  the  wake  of  Hitler's  advancing  armies, 
now  employs  almost  a  million  workers.  Its  ori^ 
capital  of  5,000,000  ReichsmarJ^  in  1937  mushroome* 
4,000,000,000  in  1943.  The  best  known  of  its  vast  sj 
within  the  Reich  itself  is  the  sprawling  Thyssen 
concern  in  the  Rhine-Ruhr  area. 

After  the  annexation  of  Austria,  that  country's 
iron  mines,  steel  mills,  and  manufacturing  plants  v 
added  to  Goering's  monopoly;  later,  a  new  plant,  emp 
ing  more  than  40,000  workers,  was  set  up  at  Lin: 
Upper  Austria.  When  Czechoslovakia  was  occupied, 
rich  Petchek  mines  were  taken,  along  with  other  as 
After  the  Polish  campaign,  the  Polish  state  mines  ha 
join  the  trust.  When  France  fell,  a  large  part  of  the 
industry  of  Alsace-Lorraine  came  under  Goering's 
trol;    the    mineral   wealth   of  occupied    Russia   was 
marked  for  his  exploitation. 

It  would  take  a  large  book  to  detail  the  intricate  sys 
of  looting,  transferring  and  reorganizing  by  which 
Axis  has  taken  over  the  economic  structure  of  the  occu: 
countries.    To  get  some  idea  of  the  conditions  that 
confront  the  United  Nations  on  the  day  of  Hitler's 
lapse,  let  us  briefly  review  the  situation  in  one  couri 
France. 

In  the  summer  of  1942,  after  two  years  of  Nazi  occi 
tion,  French  industrial  production  had  fallen  by  abou 
percent  and  while  armament  factories  worked  overt 
for  Hitler,  the  average  work  week  had  been  reducec 
36  hours  for  lack  of  fuel  and  raw  materials.  Fran 
annual  coal  supply  had  been  reduced  from  seventy 
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urty  million  ton*.  Its  production  of  electric  power  was 
by  20  percent.  Its  important  textile  industry 
15  percent  of  peacetime  output,  the  paper  in- 
only  4  percent.  More  than  a  third  of  all  rail- 
ing stock  had  been  requisitioned  and  the  daily 
transportation  had  shrunk  from  700,000  to  170,- 
ssciii4cr-kilometers. 

In  these  first  two  years,  the  Nazis  had  "purchased" 

manufactured  goods  and  raw  materials  amount- 

ig  to  not  less  than  Fr.  35,000,000,000,  paid  chiefly  out  of 

e  Fr.  500,000,000  daily  occupation  costs  extorted  from 

'ichy.    In  the  .same  way,  the  Nazis  had  acquired  control 

f  many  key  companies  and  had  placed  orders  totaling 

.1)00,000,000.   After  two  years,  80  percent  of  all  fac- 

•n  in  the  occupied  zone  were  working  for  Germany. 

Under  Nazi  pressure  and  with  the  connivance  of  Vichy 
collaborationist  industrialists,  production  agree- 
Hb  between  corresponding  German  and  French  indus- 
•ies  had  been  concluded,  notably  for  automobiles,  textiles, 
nd  dyestulTs.  What  little  economic  freedom  was  left 
nder  the  Nazi  boot  was  smothered  by  Vichy's  corpora- 
ve  organization,  blueprinted  from  Mussolini's  pattern 
nd  run  by  leading  businessmen. 

Comparable  changes  have  occurred  all  over  the  Nazi- 
uled  continent.  The  situation  is  complicated  even  further 
y  the  fact  that  the  Nazis  have  been  forced  to  change 
icir  basic  economic  policy  several  times.  In  the  first 
base  of  the  war,  they  were  primarily  interested  in  taking 
cady-made  products,  from  guns,  tanks  and  planes  to  silk 
ockings  and  candy.  Preparing  for  the  assault  on  Russia 
nd  a  drawn-out  fight  against  England,  they  "farmed  out" 
icir  orders  to  plants  in  occupied  countries,  postponing 
>ng  range  plans  to  deindustrialize  the  "inferior  races." 

The  length  and  heavy  toll  of  the  Russian  campaign 
treed  them  to  concentrate  all  available  labor  in  the  more 
tficient  and  less  sabotaged  factories  within  the  Reich, 
oon,  increasingly  heavy  air  raids  from  the  West  led 
lem  to  evacuate  certain  industries,  or  to  establish  new 
ictories  beyond  the  range  of  British  and  American 
ombers  based  on  England.  This  led,  for  instance,  to 
ie  establishment  of  the  "Eastern  Ruhr,"  a  new  European 
idustrial  center,  extending  over  parts  of  western  Poland, 
f  Czechoslovakia  and  Austria.  This  bold  enterprise, 
arried  out  in  the  midst  of  a  global  war,  required  enor- 
lous  expenditure  of  material  and  manpower.  But  it  had 
lajor  advantages,  including  its  location  close  to  the  Rus- 
ian  front  and  to  important  sources  of  raw  materials, 
fhich  eased  the  burden  on  Germany's  overstrained  rail- 
otds. 

iurope  Must  Pay  for  Its  Own  Recovery 

I  HE   MAJOR    ECONOMIC   PROBLEMS  THAT  WILL  CONFRONT   US 

n  the  day  of  Hitler's  collapse,  can  be  divided  roughly  into 
hree  groups:  Emergency  measures,  to  be  taken  within 
be  first  weeks  and  months;  reparation  measures,  to  undo 
s  much  damage  as  possible  and  to  get  Europe's  economic 
ife  going  again;  long  range  measures,  to  prevent  the 
evival  of  fascism  and  war,  to  stabilize  Europe  and  to  fit 
lie  continent  into  the  future  world  order. 
Two  more  fundamental  issues  deserve  consideration 
«fore  we  discuss  these  problems  in  detail.  First,  we 
hould  make  it  clear  in  Europe  and  in  this  country  that 
Europe  must  pay  for  its  own  recovery.  After  World 
Var  I,  Europe  escaped  from  this  necessity — in  part  by 
nflation,  consuming  the  accumulated  savings  of  its  mid- 


dle classes,  and  in  part  by  contracting  debts  that  never 
were  paid. 

This  shirking  of  historic  responsibilities  did  no  good. 
It  cannot  be  repeated.  This  time  nobody  is  going  to  lend 
Europe  the  required  billions,  at  least  not  under  the  easy- 
going conditions  of  the  Twenties.  Ami  what  savings 
remain  will  be  utterly  inadequate  to  foot  the  bill.  The 
only  other  way  of  escape  would  be  to  sell  out  Europe's 
natural  assets,  its  mines,  forests,  and  hydroelectric  power, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  American  investors  would 
consider  such  business  a  fair  risk.  In  any  event,  the 
United  Nations'  governments  should  refuse  to  make  any 
large  scale  purchase  of  European  assets,  in  order  to  avoid 
new  business  entanglements  in  internal  European 
troubles;  and  Europeans  themselves  should  reject  an 
alternative  that  would  lower  the  continent  to  colonial  or 
semi-colonial  status. 

Europe  must  therefore  curtail  expenditures  while  re- 
building income,  until  the  substance  consumed  by  war — 
industrial  and  agricultural  equipment,  buildings,  high- 
ways, railroads,  docks,  bridges,  educational  and  cultural 
institutions — has  been  replaced.  This  curtailment  prob- 
ably will  not  affect  the  individual  as  harshly  as  the  first 
glance  might  indicate.  When  all  the  new  achievements 
in  technology  and  chemistry  are  turned  to  human  needs, 
instead  of  to  destruction,  they  will  raise  the  standard  of 
living  for  the  individual  in  spite  of  a  general  reduction  of 
expenditure. 

Second,  the  United  Nations  must  come  to  a  decision 
about  Europe's  standing  in  the  world  of  tomorrow.  After 
this  war,  Europe  will  have  lost  its  traditional  hegemony 
among  the  regions  of  the  earth.  This  process  started  with 
World  War  I,  but  was  insufficiently  recognized  in  the 
period  between  the  wars.  Now  it  has  advanced  with 
rapid  strides. 

Europe  is  no  longer  creditor,  but  primarily  debtor. 
Many  of  its  export  channels  are  permanently  shut  off. 
Any  income  from  colonial  possessions  will  be  sharply 
reduced.  Its  ability  to  compete  in  world  markets  will 
lurther  deteriorate,  since  the  application  of  mass  produc- 
tion in  many  new  fields  (ships,  airplanes,  housing)  adds 
to  the  disadvantages  of  smaller  nations.  Europe's  read- 
justment to  this  new,  diminished  place  in  the  world  will 
be  a  long,  painful,  complex  process.  But  readjustment  is 
an  essential  factor  in  long  range  reconstruction  programs. 

Four  Steps  to  Forestall  Chaos 

EMERGENCY  MEASURES  MUST  START  IMMEDIATELY  AFTER  THE 
last  shot  is  fired,  and  regionally,  as  soon  as  the  Axis  troops 
have  been  driven  out.  They  transcend  in  scope  and  im- 
plications any  charity  or  relief  programs.  In  no  other 
war  was  there  destruction  on  such  a  scale  behind  the 
fighting  fronts.  Hundreds  of  miles  from  the  battle 
lines,  cities,  industrial  areas,  communication  systems  are 
being  destroyed  and  disrupted.  Every  step  of  assistance 
implies  far-reaching  consequences.  For  example,  to  re- 
patriate deported  or  bombed-out  populations  involves 
questions  like  these :  Is  it  economic  to  rebuild  that  place  at 
all?  Shall  these  people  be  returned  to  their  former  homes, 
or  settled  elsewhere  for  political,  economic,  strategic  rea- 
sons? Czechs  and  Poles,  for  instance,  will  certainly  want 
the  German  peasants  from  the  South  Tyrol  removed 
from  their  soil,  but  can  they  be  sent  back  to  Italy? 

Or  take  the  example  of  a  small  industrial  town  in 
France.  The  equipment  of  the  one  factory,  from  which 
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most  of  the  inhabitants  derived  their  livelihood,  was 
shipped  to  the  Reich  and  was  there  destroyed  by  Allied 
bombs.  Many  houses  are  no  longer  habitable.  That 
particular  plant  in  peacetime  produced  goods  for  a  line 
of  export  that  is  unlikely  to  be  resumed.  Should  the 
townspeople,  now  scattered  over  the  world— some  prison- 
ers in  Germany,  some  conscripted  workers  in  Norway, 
some  with  the  Fighting  French  in  Central  Africa— be 
brought  back  to  that  particular  spot?  There  will  be  tens 
of  thousands  of  similar  problems  all  over  the  continent. 

Let  us  consider  the  scope  and  general  character  of  four 
emergency  steps. 

1.  Relief  for  the  hungry,  the  homeless,  and  the  sick  will 
come  first.  This  involves  virtually  all  the  basic  economic 
resources,  above  all  transportation.  Into  bombed  or 
mined  harbors,  along  blown-up  highways  and  railroads, 
across  destroyed  bridges,  neither  relief  nor  raw  materials 
nor  anything  else  can  be  moved.  Communications,  too, 
are  essential  to  the  movement  of  uprooted  populations — 
armies,  prisoners,  deported  workers,  evacuated  civilians. 
After  the  military  surrender,  the  temporary  use  of  heavy 
bomber  fleets  to  carry  concentrated  food  and  medical  sup- 
plies into  particularly  hard  hit  areas  might  be  not  only 
humane,  but  an  act  of  far-reaching  symbolic  value  as  well. 

2.  Most  economic  or  financial  assets  throughout  Europe 
are  today  in  the  hands  or  under  the  control  of  Nazis 
or  their  stooges  and  "collaborators."  This  includes  every- 
thing stolen  from  occupied  countries,  from  Jews,  from 
political  enemies  inside  Germany,  or  taken  in  any  other 
illegal  way.  These  unlawful  possessors  will  try  either  to 
destroy  or  to  remove  their  booty  or  to  camouflage  their 
ownership. 

Only  quick  military  occupation  can  prevent  large  scale, 
wanton  destruction.  We  have  seen  in  Russia  how  thor- 
oughly the  Nazis  destroyed  everything,  even  things  with- 
out the  slightest  military  value,  in  the  areas  they  had  to 
abandon.  In  the  event  of  sudden  Allied  victory,  little 
except  gold,  jewelry  or  cash  in  non-European  currencies 
can  be  carried  away.  Quick,  airtight  closure  of  all  pos- 
sible frontiers  of  escape,  together  with  pressure  upon 
neutrals  not  to  admit  Axis  criminals,  with  or  without  their 
loot,  will  make  it  possible  to  reduce  this  kind  of  postwar 
loss  to  a  minimum. 

Camouflaged  Axis  possession  will  present  more  prob- 
lems. We  shall  probably  find  that  the  stock  of  many 
companies  in  Germany  and  in  occupied  or  satellite  coun- 
tries belongs  to  a  bank  in  Argentina,  to  a  trust  in  Switzer- 
land, to  a  holding  company  in  Portugal.  Particularly 
shrewd  Nazis  may  even  find  a  way  to  reinstate  in  name 
the  former  Jewish,  French  or  Polish  owners  of  real 
estate  or  industrial  property,  while  actually  continuing  to 
draw  the  profits  themselves.  Only  compulsory  registration 
of  all  titles,  followed  by  search  of  the  titles  back  to  1933, 
can  prevent  these  devious  Axis  profiteers  from  getting 
away  with  their  booty. 

3.  Seizure  and  liquidation  of  all  Nazi-sponsored  eco- 
nomic organizations,  whether  governmental  or  semi- 
private,  will  be  an  essential  step.  It  will  include  a  wide 
variety  of  enterprises  from  Goering's  Four  Year  Plan 
Bureau  with  its  300  branches,  and  Speer's  War  Production 
Committees  with  their  innumerable  industrial  and  geo- 
graphical subdivisions,  to  the  regional  Gauwirtschafts- 


/(ammern  (district  chambers  of  economic  affairs,  the  n.,1 
fied  version  of  chambers  of  commerce)  and  the  col 
spending  Quisling  outfits  in  the  occupied  countries,  si 
as  Vichy's  Distribution  Office,  or  the  Landstand  in  I 
Netherlands,  which  is  a  subordinate  of  the  Nazi  f  I 
monopoly,  the  Reichsnaehrstand.  These  seizures  will  { I 
the  United  Nations  a  clear  picture  of  the  state  of  afi 
at  the  moment  of  occupation  and  will  help  free  the  1 1 
nomic  life  of  the  continent  from  the  monopolistic  shac!  I 
of  Hitler's  "New  Order." 

4.  Simultaneously,  the  rule  of  the  Reichsmar^  c  I 
Europe's  finance  must  be  broken,  and  inflation  preven  I 
American  and  British  plans  for  an  international  stabil  I 
tion  of  currencies  are  under  way.  The  problem  is  eit  I 
to  have  plans  ready  for  immediate  application  to  col 
nental  Europe,  or  to  provide  temporary  expedients  | 
avoid  a  complete  monetary  breakdown. 

Pitfalls  of  the  Rebuilding 

THESE  EMERGENCY  MEASURES  WILL  HAVE  TO  START  AM<  .1 
the  smoking  ruins  of  battered  cities,  with  people  :  I 
shock-bound  after  the  ordeal  they  have  endured.  Tj 
will  have  to  be  carried  out  while  Allied  armored  dlf 
sions  rumble  into  Hitler's  strongholds  and  M.P.'s  roi  I 
up  hordes  of  Nazi  prisoners.  The  reparation  work  I 
follow  will  perhaps  go  on  under  less  dramatic  exterl 
circumstances,  but  it  will  be  no  less  decisive  in  the  pe  : 
to  follow. 

In  planning  economic  repair  and  rebuilding,  Eun  : 
will  have  to  avoid  three  dangerous  pitfalls:  First  ;  I 
most  obvious,  general  chaos  following  the  breakdown  : 
Nazi  regimentation  and  the  absence  of  almost  all  pe 
time  industries  and  activities;  second,  drifting  into  so  : 
system  of  management  by  bureaucracy,  dangerous  beca  • 
of  inadequate  democratic  checks  and  balances;  third, 
era  of  business  monopolies,  probably  under  a  fresh,  in 
cent,  and  even   liberal   looking  disguise,  but  ending 
new  imperialism. 

These  last  two  possibilities  are  particularly  disquieti 
because  small  business  and  the  bulk  of  the  middle  clas 
have  been  perilously  weakened  in  numbers  and  resourc 
Surviving  big  business,  autocratically  inclined  even  bet 
Hitler,  is  likely  to  be  less  ready  than  ever  to  acknowlec 
its  public  responsibilities.  Europe  will  have  to  proa 
wisely  and  circumspectly  in  order  to  avoid  all  three 
these  perils  and  the  civil  or  international  strife  that  u 
mately  would  result. 

Liquidation  of  the  Nazi  business  empire  is  far  frc 
being  as  simple  as  "give  the  stolen  goods  back  to  th 
rightful  owners."    Can  the  Poles,  say,  simply  take  o^ 
the  new  industries  the  Nazis  have  established  on  Poll 
soil?     Scarcely,  for  these  plants  have  been  built  large 
with  equipment  taken  from  France  or  Belgium,  with  n  ( 
materials  stolen  from  Russia  or  Czechoslovakia,  emplt 
ing  slave  labor  deported  from  the  Netherlands  or  Yut  ' 
slavia.   Who,  then,  has  a  claim  to  them? 

Or  consider  the  somewhat  simpler  case  of  the  Belgi 
and  French  oil  refineries,  removed  by  the  Nazis  ir 
occupied  Russia.  Can  Belgian  Owner  A  travel  into  t  ji 
Ukraine,  point  at  his  equipment  and  say,  "This  machine 
is  mine — I'll  take  it  home  with  me"?  Quite  apart  fro 
what  the  Russians  might  have  to  say,  would  it  be  fair  f 
Owner  A  to  get  his  equipment  back,  while  Owners  B  ai 
C  whose  refineries  were  looted  (Continued  on  page  40>' 
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rhe  Maze  of  the  Black  Market 


by   MAXWELL  S.   STEWART 

How  you  and  I  often  patronize  the  black  market  without  knowing  it,  and 
what  it  costs  us,  is  shown  by  this  informed  writer.  He  offers  economic 
weapons  to  destroy  the  illegal  trade  which  is  undermining  all  efforts  to 
control  prices  and  check  inflation. 


OF  THE  STORIES  WE  HEAR  OF  THE  BLACK  MARKET  SAVOR 

romance  and  excitement  of  the  days  of  the  Barbary 
or  cattle  rustling  in  the  Old  West.  There  are  tales 
>sy  trucks"  that  ride  by  night  to  isolated  farms  to 
up  illegal  cargoes,  of  large  sums  of  money  dispatched 
by  air  from  eastern  cities,  of  a  liver  peddler  who 
up  $400,000  in  ten  weeks  of  illicit  trade.  The 
used  by  some  of  these  black  market  operators  to 
up  their  trade  are  no  less  intriguing.  One  whole- 
Jer,  for  example,  is  reported  to  have  insisted  that  retail 
utchcrs  bet  him  substantial  amounts  that  he  could  not 
cliver  any  meat  before  he  would  provide  them  with  sup- 
lies.  Another  forced  the  butchers  to  wrap  up  bundles  o! 
ills  to  be  given  to  his  truck  drivers  as  "soup  bones." 
Too  much  emphasis  on  these  dramatic  episodes  tends, 
•ever,  to  confuse  the  public  with  regard  to  the  nature 
nd  seriousness  of  the  black  market  problem.  It  is  dis- 
nctly  not  the  way  to  prepare  us  as  citizens  to  act  realistic 
Uy  in  dealing  with  this  most  crucial  of  the  many  threats 
)  the  home  front.  Largely  because  of  the  exotic  nature 
f  many  of  the  stories  we  hear,  the  black  market  has  ;i 
ladovvy,  unreal  existence  for  most  of  us.  We  are  likely 
)  think  of  it  as  something  that  happens  to  other  people 
ut  not  to  ourselves,  something  to  be  found  in  back  alleys 
ehind  barred  doors.  Because  of  the  emphasis  that  has 
een  placed  on  gangsters  and  racketeers,  comparatively 
:w  people  who  patronize  illegal  markets  are  aware  that 
icy  are  doing  so.  It  probably  has  never  occurred  to  them 
lat  many  of  their  everyday  dealings  with  the  corner 
rocery,  the  neighborhood  butcher  shop,  or  the  chain 
ore  may  actually  be  black  market  transactions.  Yet  every 
urchase  made  at  above-ceiling  price,  every  pound  of 
icat  bought  without  the  surrender  of  a  full  quota  of 
ition  points,  every  "borrowing"  of  ration  points,  or  use 
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of  expired  points  is  not  only  a  violation  in  itself  but  an  en- 
couragement to  dealers  to  go  into  illegal  channels  for  their 
supplies. 

There  have  been  a  few  instances  in  which  former  boot- 
leggers and  underworld  characters  have  become  involved 
in  these  black  market  operations.  Some  of  the  black 
market  meat  might  be  likened  to  bootleg  whiskey  in  that 
it  is  prepared  for  the  illegal  market  without  established 
sanitary  precautions  or  the  safeguards  of  government  in- 
spection. But  emphasis  on  these  bizarre  aspects  of  the 
black  market  in  early  government  publicity  only  served  to 
nive  consumers  a  false  sense  of  security.  Because  the  meat 
they  have  been  getting  is  good  meat,  they  assume  that  it 
is  legal  meat.  They  are  unaware  that  supplies  sold  in 
black  market  channels  often  are  identical  in  quality  witli 
that  sold  legally.  The  illegal  origin  of  these  supplies  can 
usually  be  told  by  the  price,  not  by  the  quality.  While  not 
all  the  goods  sold  at  above-ceiling  prices  is  obtained 
illegally  by  the  retailer,  much  of  it  is.  And  since  there  is 
nearly  always  a  price  violation  in  connection  with  a  viola- 
tion of  the  rationing  rules,  above-ceiling  prices  are  the 
most  unerring  symptom  of  the  black  market. 

The  Pressure  of  Illegal  Trade 

No  ONE  KNOWS  THE  EXACT  AMOUNT  OF  ILLEGAL  TRADE  THAT 

has  sprung  up  in  evasion  of  the  government's  price  and 
rationing  regulations.  But  it  is  known  to  be  considerable. 
At  one  time  last  spring  it  was  estimated  that  from  10  to 
20  percent  of  our  meat  was  illegally  slaughtered  or  dis 
tributed.  A  study  of  646  retail  food  stores  in  New  York 
City  in  July  revealed  that  54  percent  of  them  were  guilty 
<>f  charging  more  than  the  legal  ceiling  price  for  at  least 
one  commonly  bought  food.  The  black  market  has  been 
most  serious  in  beef,  pork,  poultry,  eggs,  fish,  and  gasoline; 
but  price  and  rationing  violations  have  also  been  reported 
in  the  sale  of  sugar,  butter,  potatoes,  fresh  vegetables, 
canned  goods,  and  clothing — particularly  stockings. 

Unless  held  in  check,  the  black  market  can  cause  untold 
damage  to  the  entire  war  effort.  At  the  very  worst,  con- 
tinued widespread  disregard  of  price  ceilings  and  ration 
ing  restrictions  must  ultimately  bring  about  a  collapse  ol 
the  anti-inflation  struggle.  This  would  frustrate  all  efforts 
to  distribute  food  and  supplies  to  the  civilian  population 
fairly,  regardless  of  income,  and  would  place  an  especially 
heavy  burden  on  everyday  households.  But  short  of  com- 
plete disaster,  the  black  market  can  cause  an  immense 
amount  of  trouble.  The  pressure  of  illegal  trade  has  played 
hob  with  the  purchase  of  supplies  for  army  and  lend- 
lease  requirements.  It  has  also  seriously  reduced  the 
amount  of  food  available  for  civilian  consumption.  The 
black  market  supplies  tend  to  be  bought  by  the  well-to-do, 
thus  cutting  down  the  amount  available  for  the  remainder 
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of  the  population.  Furthermore,  illegal  trade,  being  un- 
regulated, is  wasteful  of  food,  thus  further  cutting  down 
supplies.  Moreover  there  is  a  substantial  loss  in  such 
strategic  by-products  as  hides,  insulin,  adrenalin,  fertiliz- 
ers, and  bone  meal;  for  the  black  market  deals  only  in  the 
big  cuts  of  meat  and  throws  the  rest  away. 

Another  grave  cause  for  concern  is  the  inevitable  effect 
of  black  market  operations  on  civilian  morale.  Legitimate 
business  naturally  resents  regulations  which  place  it  in  un- 
deserved jeopardy.  Many  retailers,  for  example,  face  a 
choice  between  accepting  bootleg  supplies  and  seeing  their 
regular  customers  turn  to  competitors  who  buy  goods 
illegally.  The  black  market  places  a  premium  on  dis- 
honesty and  disloyalty  and  imposes  an  unjustified  burden 
on  the  'patriotic  law-abiding  citizen  and  his  family. 
Civilians  who  are  unable  to  obtain  their  fair  share  of  con- 
sumer goods  are  likely  to  get  out  of  joint  with  the  govern- 
ment's war  policies  in  general  and  even  become  fertile  soil 
for  fifth  column  propaganda. 

An  analysis  of  food  conditions  in  Germany  at  the  end  of 
the  last  world  war  by  an  official  British  investigator 
shows  the  extent  to  which  Germany's  collapse  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  breakdown  in  rationing  controls.  It  is  estimated 
that  from  25  to  33  percent  of  all  the  meat,  butter,  fats,  and 
milk  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  other  foodstuffs 
were  distributed  through  illegal  channels.  This  meant 
that  while  producers  and  the  rich  might  be  able  to  obtain 
as  much  food  as  they  wanted,  the  ration  of  the  city  work- 
ers was  barely  two  thirds  of  what  could  have  been  pro- 
vided had  the  legal  system  of  distribution  not  broken 
down.  While  the  report  does  not  dwell  on  the  effect  of 
this  inequality  on  civilian  morale,  we  can  draw  our  own 
conclusions  from  the  fact  that  the  first  signs  of  German 
collapse  appeared  on  the  home  front. 

How  Black  Markets  Grow 

BEFORE  CONSIDERING  POSSIBLE  MEASURES  FOR  BRINGING  THE 
black  market  under  control,  it  is  important  that  we  should 
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understand  clearly  the  factors  and  forces  that  have  brouj 
it  about.  Little  is  to  be  gained  by  treating  black  mar 
operators  indiscriminately  as  criminals  and  calling  on 
law  enforcement  agencies  to  crack  down  on  them.  1 
fact  that  Congress  has  never  provided  the  OPA  with  s 
ficient  funds  for  the  enforcement  of  rationing  and  pi 
control,  is  of  course  a  factor  in  the  growth  of  illegal  tra 
Similarly,  there  have  been  regrettable  instances  in  wh 
the  local  police  and  courts  have  failed  to  support 
federal  government's  program.  But  the  fundamer 
causes  of  the  black  market  lie  deep  and  cannot  be  read 
by  enforcement  measures  alone.  Every  warring  coun 
in  the  world  has  its  illegal  trade.  Some  extra-legal  trac- 
tions are  an  almost  inevitable  by-product  of  a  regula 
economy.  The  extent  of  these  transactions  will  depend 
part  on  the  wisdom  and  care  with  which  the  controls 
set  up.  Producers  and  distributors  must  have  margins  a 
quate  to  cover  their  expenses  and  pay  them  for  their 
fort  if  illegal  trade  is  to  be  avoided.  These  are  not  alw 
easy  to  estimate.  Some  inequities  are  bound  to  develop 
any  price  and  rationing  system.  It  is  impossible  for  ; 
administrative  body  to  take  account  in  advance  of 
geographic,  seasonal,  and  other  differentials  which  " 
affect  the  situation.  Even  under  the  wisest  of  adminis 
tions,  "squeezes"  are  likely  to  develop  that  will  drive  sc 
goods  into  the  black  market. 

Price  administrators  face  a  baffling  task,  furthermore 
enforcing  a  system  of  rigid  price  ceilings  during  a  per 
of  increasing  purchasing  power.  While  a  war  econom 
expanding,  more  buying  power  is  constantly  being  j, 
crated  at  a  time  when  the  supply  of  consumer  gc 
available  for  purchase  is  being  curtailed  ruthlessly.  II 
were  not  for  price  controls,  this  excess  buying  po 
would  be  mopped  up  by  rising  prices.  But  with  pr 
rigidly  controlled,  the  existence  of  this  huge  reservoir 
surplus  money  creates  a  powerful  incentive  to  illi 
dealings. 

This  has  been  the  dilemma  faced  by  the  OPA  dur 
the  past  year.    If  it  adjusted  its  price  ceili 
frequently  to  meet  rising  costs,  a  creeping 
flation  would  ensue  that  must  ultimately  des» 
the  entire  stabilization  program.    If  it  did 
make  such  adjustments,  more  producers  wo 
be  driven  to  black  market  activities  in  an  ef : 
to  meet  their  increased  costs.    The  Preside 
hold-the-line  order  of  last  spring  represente 
conscious  choice  between  these  two  evils, 
choice  was  undoubtedly  a  wise  one,  but  it  w; 
spur  to  the  black  market. 

Now  while  there  are  minority  interests  t 
favor  inflationary  policies,  there  are  no  organi 
groups  that  will  defend  the  black  market 
such.  Legitimate  business  rightly  regards  ir 
a  threat  to  its  continued  existence.  While  sc 
farmers  and  producers  may  gain  transil 
profits  from  illegal  dealings,  the  vast  majo 
prefer  the  stability  and  security  of  the  noni 
channels  of  distribution.  Consumers  know  fn 
experience  with  meat,  poultry,  and  potatoes  i  • 
the  black  market  means  not  only  higher  pr' 
but  intensified  shortages.  The  governmi 
knows  that  the  success  of  its  entire  home  fir 
program  rests  on  keeping  down  illegal  tradi 
a  minimum,  and  that  it  is  crucial  to  elimiii 
the  black  market  before  it  becomes  antrencl! 
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Despite  this  unanimity  of  opinion,  a  campaign  against 
ie  black  market  involves  unusual  difficulties.  Consumers 
rho  are  consciously  receiving  extra  supplies  will  rarely 
ive  information  to  the  law  enforcement  authorities,  even 
•gh  they  are  being  overcharged.  Retailers  hesitate  to 
)mplam  a^-mist  demands  for  side-payments  for  their 
ippliers  lest  they  be  unable  to  meet  the  demands  of  their 
ntomers.  Where  price  violations  are  as  widespread  as 

ere  found  to  be,  for  example,  in  the  New  York 
B»ey  referred  to  above,  the  OPA  and  local  enforcement 
jthorities  hesitate  to  take  action  that  would  involve  large 
umbers  of  normally  law-abiding  businessmen.  Public 
pinion  is  not  sufficiently  aware  of  the  significance  of  the 

id  rationing  restrictions  to  support  a  general  crack- 
Mrn  on  offending  groups.  As  a  result,  the  enforcement 
jencics  concentrate  on  the  most  flagrant  cases,  which  go 
Bod  mere  violation  of  price  ceilings.  For  example, 
lost  of  the  criminal  prosecutions  for  black  market  opera- 
Das  in  gasoline  involved  theft,  counterfeiting,  or  sale  of 
uoline  ration  books  or  coupons. 

Despite  these  obstacles,  the  OPA  has  made  considerable 
•ress  in  recent  months  in  its  campaign  against  the 
•K  market.  Much  of  this  has  been  achieved  merely  by 
ghtening  up  administrative  procedures.  For  one  thing, 
ie  creation  of  uniform  price  ceilings  which  could  be 
rimed  in  the  newspapers  "and  posted  widely  in  the  stores 
ready  eased  the  task  of  checking  price  violations.  Under 
ie  new  system,  consumers  can  readily  find  out  whether 
icy  are  being  overcharged,  and  OPA  traveling  inspectors 
in  spot  violations  immediately  without  having  to  check 
ie  dealer's  books  and  old  price  lists.  These  inspectors  are 
•narily  few  in  number  and  are  used  primarily  to  in- 
stigate complaints  that  have  come  in  to  the  OPA  offices. 

•thcr  thing,  the  imposition  of  ceilings  on  the  price 
f  live  animals  on  the  farm  and  the  requirement  that  all 
icat  be  stamped  with  the  slaughterer's  permit  number 
ave  helped  choke  off  black  market  supplies  at  the  source. 
the  first  test  here  of  the  system  which  European 
xintries  have  found  most  effective  in  curbing  the  black 
arket — compulsory  licensing  of  producers.  At  the  same 
me,  rationing  has  brought  a  better  distribution  of  the 
ipply  of  meats  and  canned  goods,  so  that  there  is  less 
icentive  for  a  black  market  in  these  staples. 
Finally,  the  newly  established  OPA  community  price 
ancls  have  made  a  striking  contribution  in  many  lo- 
Bes.  These  have  been  set  up  by  the  local  war  price 
nd  rationing  boards  in  the  same  way  that  gasoline  or 
icl  oil  panels  have  been  set  up.  They  arc  composed  of 
He-spirited  local  citizens  and  headed,  typically,  by  an 
ve  or  retired  local  businessman  who  has  the  confidence 
F  the  business  community.  The  functions  of  the  panels 
re  three: 

To  give  assistance  and  advice  on  price  control  to  retailers. 
To  visit  retail  stores,  examining  prices  and  assisting  the 
tailor  or  store  manager  in  enforcing  price  ceilings. 
To    handle    consumer    complaints    regarding    violation    of 
iling  prices. 

The  panels  arc  instructed  to  distinguish  between  ac- 
dental  and  wilful  price  violations.  Where  black  market 
rivities  have  involved  normally  law-abiding  merchants, 
ic  panels  have  given  the  retailer  every  opportunity  to 
ate  his  side  of  the  story,  and  have  thus  uncovered  the 
al  culprits  under  circumstances  in  which  federal  author- 
ies  would  have  been  helpless.  Unfortunately,  the  ef- 
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PAY  NO  MORE  THAN  LEGAL  PRICES 


Sketch  of  the  New  OPA  Poster 

tectivencss  of  community  panels  appears  to  vary  widely, 
depending  on  local  initiative  and  leadership.  Although 
decentralized  enforcement  should,  in  theory,  be  more 
effective  than  a  system  that  stems  entirely  from  Wash- 
ington, local  politics  have  not  infrequently  prevented 
wholehearted  cooperation. 

Furthermore,  while  the  price  panels  may  work  well  in 
uncovering  price  violations  in  meats  and  groceries,  they 
arc  not  equipped  to  deal  with  other  kinds  of  black  market 
situations.  When  it  comes  to  clothing,  dry  goods,  and 
even. canned  foods,  a  local  group  is  helpless  in  the  face 
of  a  bewildering  number  of  sizes,  grades,  qualities,  and 
brands.  And  it  is  wholly  beyond  the  power  of  local  action 
to  check  the  "concealed  inflation"  that  takes  the  form  of 
an  unadvertised  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  products 
selling  under  brand  names.  These  can  be  overcome  only 
by  working  out  careful  specifications  and  enforcing  a 
system  of  compulsory  grade  labeling.  The  OPA  got  as 
far  as  requiring  stocking  manufacturers  to  mark  the 
quality  and  ceiling  price  on  each  pair  of  rayon  hose.  Some 
progress  was  being  made  in  drawing  up  specifications  for 
other  kinds  of  goods,  but  the  entire  program  had  to  be 
abandoned  when  Congress  pinned  a  rider  on  the  OPA 
appropriation  bill  forbidding  grade  labeling.  This  action 
makes  a  farce  of  price  control  for  many  kinds  of  goods. 
For  the  price  ceilings  on  such  things  as  stockings,  cotton 
and  woolen  goods,  and  household  supplies  are  meaning- 
less as  long  as  the  OPA  cannot  compel  manufacturers  to 
state  the  quality  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  be  understood 
by  the  consumer.  Thus,  for  practical  purposes,  the  pricing 
of  these  goods  is  uncontrolled — a  sort  of  legalized  black 
market. 


Without  doubt  the  most  effective  weapon  that  has 
been  devised  to  date  for  curbing  the  black  market  is  the 
subsidy.  This  has  been  demonstrated  in  Great  Britain 
where,  in  contrast  to  the  U.  S.  A.,  a  drastically  regulated 
economy  has  been  operated  for  years  without  inflation. 
Some  92  percent  of  Britain's  basic  foods  are  subsidized  in 
one  way  or  another. 

Subsidies  may  take  any  one  of  several  different  forms. 
In  the  case  of  meat,  our  government  makes  a  direct  pay- 
ment to  the  slaughterer  to  protect  him  from  the  squeeze 
resulting  from  the  fact  that  prices  paid  to  producers  have 
increased  more  than  the  maximum  OPA  prices  set  for 
retailers  and  consumers.  But  the  subsidy  might  also  be 
paid  to  the  producer  or  the  retailer.  Or  the  government' 
might  simply  buy  up  the  entire  supply  of,  say,  pork,  or 
soya  beans,  at  a  price  high  enough  to  encourage  increased 
production  and  resell  it  to  the  consumer  at  lower  prices. 

There  are,  of  course,  sound  economic  reasons  why  sub- 
sidies are  more  effective  in  checking  illegal  transactions 
than  fines  or  threats  of  jail  sentences.  Fines  are  merely 
absorbed  as  one  of  the  "costs"  of  illegal  activity.  The  risk 
of  a  prison  term  is  usually  small.  In  contrast,  the  payment 
of  a  subsidy  provides  producers  and  middlemen  with  a 
financial  incentive  to  keep  their  products  in  regular  mar- 
keting channels.  It  provides  a  way  for  correcting  inequities 
and  meeting  increased  costs  of  production  without  push- 
ing up  living  costs  and  necessitating  wages  and  further 
cost  increases.  By  using  the  subsidy  as  an  incentive,  the 


The  President's  Seven  Points 

/  list  for  the  Congress  the  following  points,  which, 
taken  together,  may  well  be  called  our  present 
national  economic  policy: 

1.  To  keep  the  cost  of  living  from  spiraling  upward,  we 
must  tax  heavily,  and  in  that  process  keep  personal  and 
corporate   profits  at  a   reasonable   rate,   the  word   "reason- 
able" being  defined  at  a  low  level. 

2.  To  keep  the  cost  of  living  from  spiraling  upward,  we 
must  fix  ceilings  on  the  prices  which  consumers,  retailers, 
wholesalers   and    manufacturers    pay   for    the    things   they 
buy;    and    ceilings    on    rents    for    dwellings    in    all    areas 
affected  by  war  industries. 

3.  To   keep  the  cost  of  living  from  spiraling  upward,  we 
must    stabilize    the    remuneration    received    by    individuals 
for  their  work. 

4.  To  keep  the  cost  of  living  from  spiraling  upward,  we 
must  stabilize  the  prices  received  by  growers  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  their  lands. 

5.  To   keep  the  cost  of  living  from  spiraling  upward,  we 
must   encourage   all   citizens  to   contribute  to   the   cost   of 
winning    this    war    by    purchasing    war    bonds    with    their 
earnings   instead   of   using    those    earnings   to    buy   articles 
which  are  not  essential. 

6.  To   keep  the  cost  of  living  from  spiraling  upward,  we 
must    ration   all    essential    commodities   of   which   there   is 
a   scarcity,   so   that  they   may  be  distributed  fairly   among 
consumers    and    not    merely    in    accordance    with    financial 
ability  to  pay  high  prices  for  them. 

7.  To   keep  the  cost  of  living  from  spiraling  upward,  we 
must    discourage    credit    and    instalment    buying,    and    en- 
courage   the   paying    off    of    debts,    mortgages,    and    other 
obligations;    for    this    promotes    savings,    retards    excessive 
buying,  and  adds  to  the  amount  available  to  the  creditors 
for  the  purchase  of  war  bonds. 
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government  can  more  readily  gain  control  over  the  eni 
process  of  distribution.  Potential  black  market  operat 
may  thus  be  frozen  out  because  of  inability  to  get  suppl 

In  the  long  run,  however,  even  the  subsidy  is  a  pal 
tive.  As  long  as  the  total  amount  of  purchasing  po\ 
created  by  the  war  effort  exceeds  the  amount  reabsorl 
by  purchases,  taxes,  and  war  bond  sales,  there  will  be 
irresistible  pressure  against  the  price  structure  which  \ 
seek  an  outlet  in  the  black  market.  A  year  ago 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  estimated  I 
excess  spending  power  at  $48,000,000,000  and  wan 
that  our  1943  taxes  should  be  increased  by  at  least  $ 
000,000,000.  For  disregarding  both  this  warning  and 
repeated  pleas  of  the  President  for  heavier  taxation,  C 
gress  must  be  held  primarily  responsible  for  increa 
inflationary  and  black  market  tendencies. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  take  action  for  absorbing  the  \ 
wartime  accumulation  of  surplus  spending  power.  Th 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  surplus  is  greater  tl 
it  was  a  year  ago.  The  supply  of  consumer  goods  is  c 
siderably  lower  today  than  it  was  at  the  end  of  1942,  wl 
consumer  incomes,  owing  to  the  continued  rise  in  v 
production,  are  higher.   Thus  a  tax  program  that  wo 
have  been  adequate  a  year  ago  will  not  suffice  today, 
reports  indicate  that  Congress  will  fail  to  provide  even 
$16,000,000,000  in  new  taxes  that  the  President  reques 
last  January.    This  means  that  the  inflationary  press 
that  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  illegal  markets  will  c 
tinue.    It   is  doubtful  whether  the  OPA  has  any  n 
tricks  up  its  sleeve  as  promising  as  the  administrai 
readjustments   described   above.    Doubtless,   further 
provements  can  still  be  made  in  enforcement  techniqi 
particularly  in  dealing  with  forged  and  stolen  coupe 
But  it  is  apparent  that  the  chief  hope  for  curbing 
black  market  in  the  months  to  come  lies  in  enlisting 
active,  voluntary  cooperation  of  patriotic  citizens. 

The  Citizen's  Part 

UNFORTUNATELY,  THE  GOVERNMENT  GOT  OFF  ON  THE  WRI 
foot  in  stressing  the  bootleg-gangster  motif,  and  in  fail 
to  drive  home  the  positive  benefits  of  rationing  and  p 
control  to  you  and  me.  An  incredible  amount  of  time  n 
lost  before  steps  were  taken  to  enlist  consumer  assista 
in  policing  prices.  People  were  told  over  the  radio 
"kill  the  black  market,"  but  they  were  given  no  insti 
tions  on  how  to  proceed.  They  were  told  to  buy  bo 
so  that  the  boys  might  have  weapons  to  fight  with, 
they  were  not  told  that  in  paying  taxes  and  buying  bo 
they  were  safeguarding  their  future  against  inflation  ; 
the  growth  of  the  black  market. 

The  OPA  has  now  issued  a  series  of  concrete  rule: 
guide  citizens  in  the  struggle  against  the  black  mar 
These  deserve  a  much  wider  distribution  than  they  h 
received.    Instructions  are  directed  to  all  groups  in 
population : 

Farmers  and  producers  are  urged  to  refuse  to  sell  t: 
products  except  through  legitimate  channels,  and  to  co 
ration  stamps  for  all  rationed  goods  sold  directly  to  retai 
or  consumers.  In  addition,  farmers  are  asked  to  report 
suspicious  truckers  or  dealers  to  their  local  county 
boards. 

Meat  wholesalers  are  cautioned  not  to  accept  any  m 
that  do  not  bear  a  proper  slaughter  number  and  gi 
stamp. 

Retailers  are  told  to  refuse  to  pay  more  than  ceiling  pn 
for  supplies,  even  though  this  (Continued  on  page  4> 
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Corpus  Oiruti't  Bayfront — a  feature  of  a  community  plan  for  recreation 
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Cities  in  Action 


CORPUS  CHRISTI  AND  ITS  NEW  SEVEN-LEAGUE  BOOTS 


by  S.  B.  ZISMAN 


How  a  postwar  plan  wa*  shaped  by  the  people  of  a  Texas  community 
which  has  achieved  big  city  stature  through  successive  booms — shipping, 
chemicals,  oil,  war  industry.  Theirs  is  no  ivory  tower  dream  but  a  blue- 
print for  business  growth,  health  and  recreation  services,  housing,  and 
steady  employment. 


ON    I  HE  EVENING  OF  MARCH   19,   1943  IN  THE  MARINE  ROOM 

of  the  Nueces  Hotel  in  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  forty  men 
sat  down  to  dinner.  At  the  table  were  the  mayor  and 
members  of  the  city  council,  the  county  judge  and  mem- 
bers of  the  County  Commissioners  Court,  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Corpus 
Christi  planning  commission. 

"Gentlemen,  You  Have  Before  You  .   .   ." 

FACING  THE  DINERS  AT  ONE  END  OF  THE  ROOM  WAS  HUNC 
a  series  of  large  colored  wall  charts  and  maps.  On  one  of 
these,  graph  curves  zoomed  and  dipped,  zigzagging  across 
a  grid  marked  with  the  years:  "1940"  "1943"  "1944" 
"V+2"  and  "V+6".  Its  title  stood  out  boldly:  POST 
\VAR  EMPLOYMENT  GOALS. 

Alongside,  another  chart  displayed  a  series  of  tall  stacks, 
looking  like  skyscrapers,  drawn  on  a  perspective  map  of 
the  city.  Each  stack  was  built  of  three  sections,  the  bot- 
tom one  labeled  "1940",  the  middle  one  "V+2".  and  the 


top  one  "V+6".  Across  each  section  were' figures  in  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  This  chart  bore  the  title:  PRODUCTION 
GOALS  V+2,  V+6. 

Thus  was  presented  to  the  business,  political,  and  plan- 
ning leadership  of  Corpus  Christi  a  graphic  statement  of 
an  economic  plan  for  the  community  after  the  war.  Be- 
ginning with  the  pre-war  figures  of  1940,  before  the  huge 
Naval  Air  Station  was  built,  the  charts  portrayed  the  war- 
time changes  through  1943,  traced  trends  through  1944, 
nnd  projected  goals  for  periods  two  (V  +  2)  and  six  years 
(V+6)  after  the  war. 

They  showed  the  number  of  jobs  in  manufacturing,  in 
oil  production,  in  construction,  in  shipping,  in  trade  and 
services  and  in  the  other  economic  activities  by  which  the 
locality  makes  its  living.  They  projected  the  income  from 
.1  resort  industry  from  a  level  of  $5,000,000  before  the  war 
to  an  attainable  $20,000,000  for  the  sixth  postwar  year. 
They  showed  a  "V+6"  goal  for  manufacturing  of  $115,- 
000,000  as  compared  with  the  1940  figure  of  $35,000,000. 
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GROWTH  BASED  ON  FULL  EMPLOYMENT        They  showed  where  industry  should  be  located,  w 

markets  were  reachable,  what  the  labor  force  could  b».  n 
size  and  makeup. 

Several  of  those  at  the  meeting  were  already  fami 
with  the  plans  presented.  For  over  five  months  they   | 
been  serving  on  various  committees,  meeting  regul, 
each  week,  analyzing  figures,  surveying  resources,  estir 
ing  prospects,  consulting  industrial  and  business  exp<  I 
economists,  technicians,  officials,  managers,  and  labor  1<  I 
ers.  They  had  compared  their  locality  and  its  developrr  jn 
with  others  in  the  Southwest  and  with  still  other; 
similar  size  and  economic  base  elsewhere  in  the  cour 

They  had  forecast  figures  for  jobs  and  product 
examined  these  figures,  revised  them  and  then  rev 
them  again.  They  had  studied  problems  of  indivi( 
industries;  taken  stock  of  their  resources  of  men,  m 
rials  and  money;  calculated  their  needs;  and  drawn  i 
strategy  for  economic  development  which  called  for  v 
diversification  of  the  local  economy  and  strong  indus 
expansion. 

So  doing,  they  had  explored  the  related  needs  of  h 
ing,  transportation,  water  supply,  industrial  sites,  cap 
industrial  training.    They  had  made  studies  of  the 
mobilization  of  men  from  the  armed  services,  the  ret 
to  their  homes  of  women  from  war  industries,  new  pt 
lation   and    new   elements    in   the   labor   force,  and 
employment  needs  of  the  older  minority  groups.    TT 
had  worked  out  patterns  of  employment  and  produc 
which  were  now  being  publicly  presented  for  adoption 
this  March  meeting. 

For  those  who  had  not  been  members  of  the  worl-| 
committees,  the  economic  plan  for  the  community 
startling.   Men  who  took  pride  in  planning  their  owr  i- 
dustries  and  who  had  been  in  the  practice  of  playing  c  K 
to  the  vest,  were  now  confronted  with  a  picture  off| 
whole  livelihood  of  the  community,  translated  into 
for  men  and  women.    Here  was  postwar  planning 
widely  bruited  in  the  national  press,  right  at  their  <( 
doorsteps. 

The  questions  came  fast  enough:  How  did  youi 
those  figures  ?  What's  going  to  happen  to  the  Naval  B;  ? 
Can  we  get  the  water?  Where  is  the  capital  corrrl 
from?  What's  air  transportation  going  to  mean  to  u 
port?  Who's  going  to  pay  for  retraining  demobil  d 
men?  How  can  we  reach  those  goals?  And  above  1, 
what  do  we  do  next  to  make  the  figures  come  true  ? 

Some  of  the  answers  were  equally  specific:  How  stu  I 
of  capital  investment  showed  that  the  projected  fig  a 
were  well  within  reason.  Had  not  developments  s-l 
1940  already  moved  a  long  way  toward  the  goals  I 
"V+6"?  A  report  of  the  committee  on  employment  p  I 
ning  and  training  pointed  out  both  local  and  federal  1 
sponsibilities  in  demobilization  and  retraining.  Plans  I 
a  revamped  transportation  system  and  for  terminals  \M 
shown.  Measures  to  carry  the  planning  forward  into'l 
tion  were  outlined.  For  example,  the  county  commissic  1 
representing  Robstown,  some  fifteen  miles  from  Coup 
Christi,  learned  that  the  plans  included  his  district 
that  a  substantial  food  processing  industry  was  propoJ 
for  his  home  town. 

The  diners  voted  to  adopt  the  plans  and  to  spread  i  I 
details  through  a  series  of  articles  in  the  newspapers.  Mfl 
to  revise  them  and  to  be  ready  to  go  into  action — rebul 
ing  and  producing — when  Johnny  came  marching  hocp 
"public  Administration  Service  char,  What   led   to  this  meeting?     How  did  the   planrJ 


Courtesy   of   New  Pencil  Points    Magazine 


After  making  a  study  of  resources,  industries,  and  war  develop- 
ments, the  Industrial  Committee  was  able  to  set  goals  for  postwar 
expansion   in  production   and   trade    (above)    and   chart  the   em- 
ployment trends  for  the  years  ahead  (below). 
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start?  Six  months  earlier,  Corpus  Chnsti  set  out  on  a 
demonstration  in  local  postwar  planning.  The  city  gov- 
ernment, the  planning  commission,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  the  local  newspaper,  all  joined  in  a  re- 
quest that  this  city  should  be  selected  as  one  of  the 
demonstration  centers  in  which  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Hoard  sought  in  test  planning  procedure. 

How  the  Demonstration  Moved  Ahead 

N'Kl'15  HAD  EARLY  RF.COCN17.KD  THAT  POSTWAR  PLANNING  HAD 

to  find  its  local  as  well  as  national  level,  that  the  time 
available  was  none  too  long,  that  technicians  were  scarce 
tting  scarcer,  and  that  a  new  planning  procedure 
had  to  be  developed  to  meet  not  only  the  special  conditions 
current  in  wartime  but  those  that  would  come  with  de- 
mobilization and  reconversion.  The  urban  section  of  the 
National  Resources  Planning  Board  worked  out  a  pro- 
cedure to  be  applied  in  cities  ranging  from  50,000  to 
500,000  in  population. 

The  NRPB  stake  in  the  Corpus  Christi  demonstration 
was  to  test  this  procedure.  To  this  end,  it  had  offered  the 
services  of  its  planning  technicians,  and  information  and 
help  from  other  national  agencies.  The  city  offered  itself 
as  a  guinea  pig.  It  agreed  that  it  would  do  the  planning 
and  be  responsible  for  the  plans.  It  supplied  a  local  di- 
rector. It  undertook  to  get  all  elements  of  the  community 
to  participate.  Corpus  Christi's  stake  was  to  obtain  at 
least  the  first  draft  of  a  comprehensive  plan  to  guide  its 
postwar  development  and  to  organize  itself  for  continued 
planning. 

The  first  step  was  to  organize  the  entire  community. 
The  mayor  directed  all  municipal  departments  to  con- 
tribute information  and  assistance  and  these  pitched  into 
the  work.  The  school  board,  the  housing  authority,  the 
library  board,  the  real  estate  board  and  other  groups  and 
agencies  passed  resolutions  to  collaborate  with  the  plan- 
ning commission,  to  give  staff  aid  and  develop  programs. 
The  Council  of  Community  Agencies  agreed  to  provide 


die  leadership  in  its  field.  The  industrial  committee  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  took  on  the  economic  studies, 
drawing  in  business,  financial,  and  labor  interests  and  set- 
ting up  subcommittees  such  as  that  for  employment  plan- 
ning and  training. 

Special  committees  centered  on  transportation,  bringing 
together  the  individuals  and  agencies  representing  air, 
highway,  and  port  development.  County,  state,  and  federal 
agencies  were  asked  to  participate  and  sent  representatives 
to  work  with  local  groups.  The  University  of  Texas  came 
in  to  help  on  population  studies;  the  department  of  archi- 
tecture at  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of 
Texas  undertook  a  study  of  bayfront  developments,  and 
the  president  of  the  Texas  College  of  Arts  and  Industries 
at  neighboring  Kingsville  organized  faculty  assistance  on 
agricultural  and  industrial  problems. 

Local  service  and  citizen  groups  joined  in  analyzing 
needs  and  proposing  programs.  Nor  did  individuals  hang 
back.  Toward  the  end  of  the  demonstration  period  over 
thirty  agencies  and  over  600  citizens  were  meeting,  ex- 
changing information,  exploring  problems,  and  projecting 
plans.  At  the  center  was  the  planning  commission,  co- 
ordinating separate  programs  and  driving  toward  the 
development  of  over-all  plans.  Eventually  the  initial  public 
presentation — that  of  the  economic  plan— was  given  at  the 
dinner  meeting  in  March. 

The  demonstration  had  served  its  purpose.  Community 
techniques  had  been  worked  out.  As  a  result,  NRPB 
was  able  to  recast  its  procedure  to  be  made  available  to 
cities  throughout  the  country.  Meanwhile,  Corpus  Christi 
itself  had  grown  beyond  its  guinea  pig  status.  Plans  were 
developed  for  land  use,  for  a  library  system,  for  schools, 
and  so  on.  Designs  for  the  city's  growth  were  presented 
to  the  municipal  authorities. 

A  first  summing  up  was  published  in  a  colorful  booklet 
called  "Sketch  Plan"  and  distributed  to  the  public.  Plans 
for  housing  were  published  in  a  similar  document  called 
"Shelter  Problems"  and  submitted  by  the  housing  author- 


Corpus  Christ!   Hmninsr   Authority  Photo* 


The   Corpus  Christi   plan  takes  account  of   the  community  waste- 
fulness  of    substandard    housing    like    the    area    above;    it    includes 
provision   of   adequate   low   rent   housing,   in    which    this  city   had 
made  a  substantial  beginning  before  the  war  (left). 
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ity  to  the  planning  commission.  Plans  for  industrial  de- 
velopment and  additional  follow-up  reports  such  as  a 
detailed  public  works  program  are  in  preparation.  And 
the  work  continues. 

What  It  Has  Meant  to  Corpus  Christi 

TOWARD  THE  END  OF  THE  DEMONSTRATION,  LOCAL  LEADERS 
were  asked  what  they  thought  of  the  program.  The 
chairman  of  the  planning  commission  summed  up  what 
appeared  to  be  the  sense  of  the  community.  The  program, 
he  said,  supplied  what  had  always  been  lacking  in  the 
day-to-day  struggle  to  catch  up  with  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  city.  For  the  first  time,  Corpus  Christi  was  consciously 
designing  its  own  future.  For  the  first  time,  planning 
was  based  on  a  true  coordination  of  plans  —  economic, 
social,  physical. 

Schools  and  educational  programs  became  an  integral 
part  of  the  total  planning,  although,  typically,  the  school 
board  was  legally  separate  from  the  municipality.  The 
industrial  committee  gave  such  problems  as  housing,  full 
employment  of  minority  groups,  training,  adequate  con- 
sumer income,  and  regional  development,  high  priority 
on  its  list  of  studies.  Facilities  and  programs  for  resort 
trade  and  for  daily  recreational  needs  of  the  city  dwellers 
were  seen  as  two  approaches  to  the  one  problem  of  plan- 
ning the  best  use  of  leisure  time. 

A  new  emphasis  was  given  to  the  economic  aspect  of 
planning.  An  economic  analysis  is  necessary  as  a  base  line 
for  plotting  the  size  of  the  community  and  its  activities 
and  physical  facilities.  But  in  this  demonstration  the  pat- 
tern of  economic  and  industrial  development  became  part 
of  the  plan  itself.  Jobs  and  production  became  goals  as 
much  as  street  paving  or  the  elimination  of  downtown 
railroad  tracks. 

Physical  planning  was  given  its  proper  role:  fitting 
physical  arrangements  to  the  economic  and  social  needs 
of  the  locality.  The  projection  of  land  use  patterns,  popu- 
lation densities  and  transportation  changes  did  not  become 
the  end-all  objective  of  planning.  The  program  in  Corpus 
Christi  moved  beyond  the  "city  beautiful"  and  "city  engi- 
neering" stages  into  designs  for  work,  play,  and  decent 
living. 

There  was  no  pretense  that  all  problems  were  solved, 
that  final  blueprints  had  been  drawn.  On  the  contrary, 
the  local  planners  were  aware  that  they  had  only  roughed 
out  the  first  sketch.  They  perceived  that  while  the  war 
had  presented  them  with  new  and  knotty  problems,  the 
disruptions  of  war  gave  opportunity  for  stocktaking,  to 
determine  what  they  wanted  their  community  to  be,  not 
only  in  terms  of  streets  and  subdivisions  but  also  in  terms 
of  jobs,  of  widespread  equalized  services,  of  neighborhood 
reconstruction.  And  they  could  make  a  rough  but  com- 
prehensive sketch  of  this  structure  in  months  instead  of 
years. 

But  the  experience  had  significance  beyond  this  appre- 
ciation of  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated  program.  For 
one  thing,  this  program  had  enlisted  a  wide  democratic 
participation.  Political  differences  and  old  prejudices  had 
a  difficult  time  elbowing  into  the  work.  It  seemed  fitting 
that  the  minority  groups,  Negroes  and  Latin-Americans, 
should  participate  in  the  council  working  up  the  plan  for 
recreation  and  that  they  should  join  in  the  studies  of  the 
committee  on  employment  planning  and  training.  The 
labor  business  agent,  the  banker,  the  school  teacher,  the 
department  store  owner,  the  librarian,  the  real  estate  op- 


erator, the  industrial  manager,  the  social  worker,  the  pi 
manager,  the  housewife,  offered  their  contributions, 
as  representatives  of  special  interest  groups  but  as  citi2? 
technicians,  sharing  the  experiences  and  points  of  v 
of  the  part  of  the  community  they  represented. 

Democratic  planning — yes.  The  attempt  was  not 
"buy  a  set  of  plans"  from  the  outside  expert,  only  to 
them  shelved.  Such  experts  were  called  on  and  their  w 
was  appreciated;  but  the  procedure  was  to  establisl 
first  comprehensive  scheme  out  of  the  knowledge,  ne 
and  aspirations  of  local  people,  a  scheme  to  be  prog 
sively  developed  and  refined  by  them.  The  task  was 
to  launch  a  two  or  three-year  program  of  sterile  resea 
but  rather  to  make  use  of  the  facts  already  avail;' 
locally,  and  in  the  state  and  federal  agencies. 

As  an  example,  the  city  had  not  previously  prepare 
land  use  map,  but  out  of  the  existing  records  and  w 
the  knowledge  of  a  half  a  dozen  good  real  estate  mei 
fairly  good  appraisal  of  existing  land  use  conditions  : 
trends  was  made.  Meticulous  detailing  can  be  added  wl 
the  designs  for  development  or  reconstruction  begin 
reach  the  drawing  board.   Throughout,  the  gathering 
data  and  the  pooling  of  local  knowledge  were  done  o 
basis  of  sharpshooting  instead  of  shot  scattering.  The  ti 
and  researchers  to  do  otherwise  simply  are  not  avails! 
while  the  war  is  on.   Coordinated,  continuous  planni 
democratic  planning  and  wartime  planning,  based  01; 
procedure  of  progressive  development  —  these  were 
significant  drives  in  the   Corpus  Christi   demonstrati 

What  Is  Happening  Elsewhere 

CORPUS  CHRISTI  WAS  ONE  OF  THE  THREE  DEMONSTRAT 
projects  undertaken  by  the  National  Resources  Plann 
Board.    Together  with  Tacoma  and  Salt  Lake  City  it  M 
originally  selected  to  test  the  NRPB  procedure.    It  11 
been  hoped  to  include  several  other  cities  of  wide  ^ 
graphical  representation;  varying  in  size,  economic  tl' 
and  background;  cities  disrupted  by  the  war  through 
introduction  of  large  scale  war  activities  or  through    I 
of  former  activities  and  population;  older,  declining  ci 
as  well  as  newer,  growing  cities.    Since  Congress  decit 
to  abolish  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board  I1 
program  was  stopped  short  in  midstream. 

In  addition  to  these  three  cities,  however,  NRPB  f 
ticipated  in  a  series  of  postwar  area  studies.  Emph; 
in  these  was  given  primarily  to  problems  of  reconvers 
from  war  to  peacetime  conditions.  These  area  stuc 
were  set  up  in  collaboration  with  state,  regional,  and  Ic 
agencies  which  assumed  leadership  and  direction.  Tl 
included  the  Puget  Sound  region,  in  which  the  dem> 
stration  city  of  Tacoma  is  located,  the  Wasatch  Front  a 
in  Utah,  focusing  in  Salt  Lake  City,  the  Denver  met 
politan  area,  and  the  Niagara  Frontier  area,  includi 
Buffalo. 

NRPB  went  into  cities  only  on  invitation.  The  planni 
was  to  be  local  with  federal  aid  only  in  the  form 
technicians  and  procedural  techniques,  together  with  i 
enlistment  of  help  from  other  federal  agencies.  St 
agencies  and  counties  were  also  in  the  picture.  In  genet 
the  attempt  was  to  bring  about  a  much  needed  coor 
nation  of  all  elements  involved  in  a  local  planning  p1 
gram.  While  only  three  cities  could  be  taken  into  r 
demonstration  program  before  the  NRPB  closed  up  sh« 
many  requests  had  come  in  from  others.  Localit' 
throughout  the  country  showed  (Continued  on  page  41 
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Welcome,  Soldier 


by  MARK  A.   McCLOSKEY 

"How  services  to  war-born  needs  have  been  organized  on  a  national  scale 
is  a  magnificent  story  and  history  will  record  it,"  writes  the  director  of  the 
division  of  recreation  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency.  But  here  he  tells 
of  the  native  initiative  and  warm  feeling  that  well  up  among  towns  and 
townsfolk. 


,T   STRI.AM    01     M-.RVICK    IS    I'OLRING    OUT   OF    THE    1IK\RI 

rica  in  response  to  war-born  needs.  Not  alone  the 
ized  service  of  large  institutions  like  the  USO  and 
Cross — that  is  magnificent  and  history  will  record 
it  service  that  wells  out  of  the  vital  initiative  and 
rni  springs  ot  emotion  of  individuals  and  towns. 
Hit  would  take  a  Whitman  wandering  over  these  stales 
•catch  the  tone  and  the  temper  of  this  people  and  their 
1  le  would  have  captured  it  not  as  a  song  ot 
kgtrcd  and  fear  and  war  hut  of  friendliness  and  unity  and 
Hike.  The  same  spirit  that  built  this  country  in  the 
beginning  is  again  at  work. 

I  think  of  the  troop  trains  that  roll  day  and  night  along 
.Is  of  the  country  moving  soldiers  like  chessmen 
on  the  checkerboard  of  the  grim  game  of  War.    Thev 
£B  through    big   cities   and    little   towns,   through    the 
s  and  the  way  stations.    As  they  move  they  take 
hing  and    they    leave   something   and    neither    the 


The  Boys  Say  Thank  You 

To  the  Ladies  of  the  Fort  Dix  Community  Service: 

It  i>  a  little  more  than  a  year  since  the  snowy  winter 
day  when  you  opened  the  doors  of  the  little  house  across 
the  road  in  Pointville. 

We  were  your  first  visitors.  You  practiced  on  us  and 
we  learned  the  meaning  of  kindness  and  hospitality  from 
you. 

We  were  living  in  tents  then,  with  mud  a  foot  deep 
under  thi-  snow.  We  were  shy  on  books,  magazines, 
games,  and  even  heat.  There  was  no  place  to  go  and 
nothing  (o  do  after  you  got  there. 

We  were  strangers  and  you  took  us  in.  You  played 
K.HMI  ,  with  us,  you  fed  us,  bought  us  cigarettes,  gave  us 
books  and  magazines  to  read.  You  darned  our  socks  and 
hemmed  our  trousers.  You  furnished  a  gathering  place 
where  there  was  warmth  and  music  and  good  cheer.  You 
let  us  use  your  kitchen  as  a  loafing  place  and  didn't  mind 
if  we  u.i shed  our  dishes,  or  if  we  didn't. 

You  re-created  something  of  the  homes  we  were  lonely 
for  and  missed. 

You  gave  lavishly  of  your  time  and  labor.  You  baked 
cookies  and  made  sandwiches;  you  catalogued  books  and 
scrubbed  floors.  With  it  all,  you  were  never  too  busy 
to  listen  to  us  and  our  troubles. 

Now  we  are  getting  on  with  our  job  and  you  will  be 
carrying  on  with  yours.  We  know  that  the  men  who 
come  after  us  will  be  received  with  that  same  friendliness 
with  which  you  greeted  us  that  first  wintry  morning. 

We  take  this  last  opportunity  to  »ay  again — in  all 
sincerity — Thank  you.  (See  page  JX8  ) 


towns  nor  the  boys  are  as  they  were. 

People  who  used  to  come  down  to  see  the  morning  and 
the  evening  trains  out  of  curiosity,  now  come  to  bring 
food,  magazines,  and  friendly  greetings.  Children  in  the 
schools  and  at  home  make  games  and  bring  them  to  the 
soldiers  as  they  pass  on  their  way  to  camps,  embarkation 
ports,  and  battlefronts.  They  are  to  the  children  like  their 
big  brothers  or  their  fathers,  the  boys  in  mussed  khaki 
who  wave  .ind  grin  and  joke,  but  they  are  also  a  symbol. 

Take  McCook,  in  Redwillow  County,  Nebraska — the 
soldiers  who  pass  through  this  coal  and  water  stop-over 
on  the  Burlington  Railroad  in  a  way  belong  to  the  whole 
town.  Ninety-five  out  of  every  hundred  families  give  10 
cents  a  week  towards  a  canteen  service  organized  by  the 
local  women's  organizations  to  serve  the  troop  trains. 
Every  month  they  raise  $600  to  $700  by  a  patient  block- 
by-block  collection.  Women  bake  homemade  cookies  and 
lake  them  to  the  trains  along  with  magazines  and  games. 
They  haven't  missed  a  single  troop  train  yet. 

Take  Millsap,  Tex. — the  people  of  this  junction  point 
on  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad  worried  because  so! 
iliers  from  Camp  Wolters,  nine  miles  away,  often  had  to 
wait  from  one  to  four  hours  for  trains  that  were  late. 
With  no  place  to  go,  they  stood  or  sat  on  the  platform, 
sometimes  in  the  rain.  The  little  town  of  200  population 
had  no  amusement  places,  offered  nothing  for  soldiers 
to  do. 

Those  Millsap  folk,  deciding  that  something  had  to  be 
done,  called  a  meeting  to  consider  the  matter.  Men, 
women,  and  children  came;  some  of  them  were  late 
getting  there  because  they  were  mostly  farmers  and 
behind  with  their  work.  They  came  in  their  earth-stained 
clothes,  straight  from  the  fields.  As  the  result  of  the 
meeting  a  recreation  committee  was  formed  and  a  vacant 
store  taken  over,  rent  free,  to  be  converted  into  a  soldiers' 
lounge. 

Everybody  loaned  something  to  help  furnish  the  place 
and  a  committee  of  volunteers  was  appointed  to  be  called 
on  when  the  soldiers  arrived,  to  help  feed  and  entertain 
them.  Even  children  belong  to  the  committee.  Now 
when  trains  unload  soldiers  at  the  junction  they  have  a 
place  to  go  to  pass  the  time  and  a  friendly  welcome  from 
the  people  of  Millsap. 

In  the  memories  of  the  men  who  pass  in  the  troop 
trains,  the  names  of  McCook,  Neb.,  and  Millsap,  Tex., 
and  a  hundred  other  such  towns  may  dim,  but  they  will 
remember  that  across  the  length  of  the  country  there  were 
towns  strung  like  beads  on  a  chain  of  friendliness  that 
greeted  them  as  they  paused  on  their  way,  and  this  holds 
true  for  visiting  servicemen  from  other  countries. 

Take  Miami,  Okla.,  which  found  a  Royal  Air  Force 
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A  bottle  of  pop  and  a  full  plate  beneath  the  bough  in  Jackson,  Miss. 


training  school  in  their  midst  and  pitched  in  to  fix  a 
place  the  British  boys  could  call  their  own.  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  took  the  initiative  but  practically  everybody 
lent  a  hand.  A  vacant  store  on  Main  Street  was  fitted  up 
as  a  lounge.  First  it  was  operated  on  a  volunteer  basis, 
later  paid  hostesses  were  employed.  All  this  was  done 
with  local  funds  by  local  people. 

Main  Street  of  this  Oklahoma  town  may  be  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  High  Street  of  English  towns  familiar 
to  those  British  boys,  but  the  good  will  engendered  may 
prove  as  strong  in  its  own  wav  as  a  treaty  on  paper 
between  two  peoples,  formally  signed  and  sealed. 

Take  Terrell,  Tex., 
where  another  British 
Royal  Air  Force  train- 
ing school  is  located. 
There  the  women  of 
the  town  took  over  a 
filling  station  which 
had  closed  down  be- 
cause of  gas  rationing 
and  turned  it  into  a 
snug  little  happy  land- 
ing. The  front  room 
of  the  station  was  con- 
verted into  a  miniature 
lounge,  with  easy 
chairs  and  gay  chintz 
curtains,  the  oil  room 
into  a  kitchen.  Rest 
rooms  remained  intact. 
The  raised  foundation 
where  the  gas  pumps 
stood  is  now  a  terrace 
with  easy  chairs.  Still 
offering  "service  with  a 
smile,"  it  is  a  service 


Miami    Beach,    play    place    of    the    privileged,    now    looks    after    the    army 


station  with  a  new  meaning  to  th 
boys  from  Britain. 

If  I  could  tell  this  story  of  emerges 
service  as  I  have  seen  it  in  communh 
all  over  the  country  it  would  be 
varied  as  our  land,  with  its  bold  pe:| 
of  the  Rockies  and  its  slow-paced  M. 
Street  villages,  its  great  cities  of  ind 
try,  and  its  remote  farms  and  sprawli 
ranches.  According  to  the  need  tl 
summons  it  and  according  to  the  lot 
ity,  the  service  would  differ.  Insti 
tions  are  at  work  with  impressive  fi 
six-seven-figure  budgets,  with  trair 
staffs  and  organized  programs.  In 
vidual  people  are  at  work  who  ne 
heard  of  "facilities,  program  and  p 
sonnel,"  and  committees  that  ne 
heard  the  phrase  "community  organi 
tion"  and  couldn't  agree  about  "air 
objectives  and  relationships" — peo 
and  committees  giving  greatly  neec 
services  in  response  to  simple  hurr 
needs. 

I  think  of  the  woman  who  starte< 
one-person  service  in  her  own  gar; 
for  the  coast  guardsmen  along  a  sect 
of  the  -New  Jersey  shore.  She  fitted 
the  garage  with  showers,  with  both  hot  and  cold  wau 
furnishing  towels,  sometimes  laundering  as  many  a: 
hundred  a  day,  providing  cookies  and  cigarettes.  Horn 
things  these  were,  but  the  work  has  grown  to  a  wh 
chain  of  such  services  throughout  the  area,  now  serv 
many  hundred  guardsmen. 

While  the  men  at  the  front  are  fighting,  people  1 
those  of  Millsap  and  McCook,  the  woman  in  New  Jer< 
and  institutions  at  home  are  piling  up  evidence  that 
things  the  men  are  fighting  for  are  intact  and  wo< 
fighting  for.  Meeting  together  in  committees — I  thi 
particularly  of  the  Defense  Recreation  Committees  w 

which  I  am  famil:li 
which  serve  both  se< 
icemen  and  industr 
workers — are  repress 
tatives  of  public  a.i 
private  agencies, 
ligious,  civic,  fraterr 
professional,  labor,  a 
municipal  groups.  II 
der  the  leadership 
these  committees,  co* 
munities  are  probi'i 
into  their  problei; 
discovering  and  org; 
izing  local  resourc 
where  necessary,  brin 
ing  in  supplement; 
aid  in  facilities  a 
services.  A  strong  f  i 
ment  is  at  work.  Iti 
causing  many  changs 
These  changes  \» 
leave  deposits  that  w 
be  permanent. 
I  wish  I  might  maj 
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Signal  Corps 
The  Women's  Auxiliary  of  the  Little  Rock  Typographical  Union  darns  sockf  and  sews  on  buttons  for  the  men  of  Camp  Robinson 


you  sec  Miami  Beach's  million-dollar  pier  as  I  saw  it  one 
night  in  early  spring — a  pier  that  once  belonged  to  the 
people,  later  taken  over  by  Minsky's  Burlesque,  now 
turned  over  for  the  use  of  men  in  the  service. 

As  you  pass  out  of  the  black  night  into  the  long  hall 
you  see  first  the  hostesses — not  officious,  not  on  the  attack 
—whose  presence  is  a  passport  to  unspoken  friendliness; 
and  then  the  two  checkroom  girls,  who  have  converted 
into  a  smoothly  polished  art  their  continuous  day  of  park- 
ing thousands  of  service  hats.  (And  mirabile  Jictu,  each 
man  gets  his  own  hat  back!)  You  pass  on  by  the  bridge 
players  and  the  sketchers'  club  making  portraits  to  send 
home,  the  ping  pong  players,  the  soft  drink  bar  with  the 
city  manager's  wife  presiding  over  it.  Through  the  doors 
and  you  are  out  under  the  "night's  starred  face"  on  the 
open-air  dance  floor  .  .  .  soft  music  and  shuffling  feet  as 
hundreds  of  couples  move  in  rhythm.  You  pass  in  again 
to  the  sequestered  library  and  on  to  the  classroom.  Men 
arc  studying  military  "math" — Euclid  may  have  "looked 
on  beauty  bare,"  but  math  in  that  room  meant  mental  and 
physical  sweat. 

Hundreds  are  gathered  in  the  large  game  room — more 
snack  and  soft  drink  bars,  more  unobtrusive  women. 
And  then  upstairs  to  the  theater.  On  the  stage,  where 
once  Minsky's  maids  flirted  their  few  and  fancy  garments, 
is  the  Navy  Orchestra,  providing  melody  for  the  flying 
feet  of  sailors  and  Miami  Beach's  girls. 

All  this  owes  its  inspiration  and  operation  to  a  most 
capable  group  of  women  volunteers  who  organized  the 
Miami  Pier  Association.  From  the  one  pier  it  has  grown 
to  nine  centers  to  which  more  than  3,000  people  in  Miami 


lend  their  time.  A  corps  of  junior  hostesses  numbering 
more  than  4,000  are  on  call  to  dance  with  the  men  in 
uniform.  Within  eight  and  a  half  months  after  the  pier 
was  opened  in  April  of  1942,  more  than  a  million  people 
had  clicked  through  the  gates  to  this  one-time  play  place 
of  the  privileged. 

In  contrast  to  Miami  there  are  the  little  towns  on  Cape 
Cod — Bourne,  Sandwich,  Woods  Hole,  Chatham,  Prov- 
incetown — which  have  converted  from  vacation  play 
places  to  service  of  the  men  encamped  in  their  vicinity, 
using  whatever  facilities  they  have.  The  town  of  Chatham 
rents  part  of  its  famous  Wayside  Inn  and  pays  half  the 
cost  of  overnight  accommodations  for  any  man  in  the 
service  who  wants  to  stay  in  the  hotel.  Sandwich,  where, 
the  famous  glass  was  made,  provides  recreation  facilities 
in  a  church.  Barnstable  citizens  appropriated  $10,000  for 
community  recreation.  Nantucket  and  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, where  the  old  Clipper  ships  once  weighed  anchor, 
raised  their  own  money  and  started  service  centers  for 
today's  men  of  the  sea  who  are  in  their  midst. 

The  Big  Cities  Are  Not  Behind 

THEN  THERE  is  CHICAGO'S  MAMMOTH  CENTER  IN  THE  OLD 
Auditorium  Hotel  where  the  five  millionth  serviceman 
entering  the  doors  in  April  found  himself  mobbed  and 
was  presented  with  a  beautiful  wrist  watch  by  the  mayor. 
Here  over  50,000  hot  dogs  are  served  in  a  month,  more 
than  28,000  cups  of  coffee,  10,000  glasses  of  milk,  and 
30,000  sandwiches,  and  everything  served  free,  donated  by 
citizens  and  business  firms. 
In  Boston,  a  $200,000  war  fund  was  raised  to  take  care 
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of  the  servicemen  in  the  city  and  in  forty-nine  outlying 
communities.  The  shades  of  Emerson  and  Holmes  on 
Boston  Common  have  given  way  to  the  men  in  khaki 
who  make  themselves  at  home  at  the  Bay  State  and  the 
Buddies  Clubs.  In  the  Buddies  Club  the  beautiful  fur- 
nishings were  provided  by  more  than  160  Greater  Boston 
business  firms  and  the  members  of  twenty  labor  union 
organizations.  From  Boston,  a  mobile  service  carries 
entertainment  and  comforts  to  coast  guardsmen  along  the 
coast  ports  and  men  in  the  various  services  in  the  adjacent 
communities. 

In  New  York,  99  Park  Avenue  is  the  crossroads  of  all 
uniformed  men.  New  York  City's  Defense  Recreation 
Committee  operates  65  full  time  and  52  part  time  centers 
for  the  servicemen  of  all  the  Allied  Forces.  The  biggest 
o£  cities  reflects  its  warmth  in  its  care  of  the  men  of  all 
services. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  continent  is  San  Francisco's 
splendid  Hospitality  House.  Though  set  in  the  heart  of 
a  great  city,  surrounded  by  public  buildings,  it  is  like  a 
spacious  country  club.  The  labor  to  build  it  was  donated 
by  the  Building  Trades  Council.  Organized  and  man- 
aged by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  mayor,  375  clubs 
participate  in  it  and  have  donated  $50,000  worth  of  food, 
tobacco  and  drinks,  all  of  which  are  served  free.  The 
linoleum  at  the  entrance  was  soon  worn  out  by  the  eager 
feet  of  the  83,000  men  entertained  there  each  month. 
Five  thousand  young  women  of  San  Francisco  are  on 
call  at  all  times  for  nightly  dances. 

In  San  Francisco,  also,  there  are  1,500  homes  listed 
where  servicemen  are  welcome  dinner  guests.  So  many 
were  the  applications  for  servicemen  to  share  last  year's 
Thanksgiving  dinner  that  1,000  hosts  and  hostesses  were 
disappointed. 

The  drive  within  individuals  working  sometimes  single- 
handed  or  in  small  groups  is  even  more  to  be  wondered  at 
than  that  of  the  big  cities  and  towns.  Take  the  handful 
of  women  who  lived  in  the  small  village  of  Pointville, 
N.  J.,  near  Fort  Dix  where  50,000  soldiers  are  located. 
One  woman,  rounding  up  a  group  in  three  small  neigh- 
boring communities,  formed  the  Ft.  Dix  Community 
Service  Center  in  an  attempt  to  provide  the  soldiers  with 
something  like  normal  environment  and  hospitality  be- 
yond the  camp  boundaries. 

With  funds  raised  through  organizations  in  the  county 
and  from  individuals,  they  rented  a  building  from  the 
Methodist  Church  until  a  federal  building  could  be 
erected.  When  the  new  center  was  built,  the  nearby 
Federal  Prison  Farm  seeded  and  landscaped  the  grounds, 
donated  trees  and  shrubs,  built,  installed  and  painted  a 
white  picket  fence.  The  town  of  Pointville  has  vanished 
now,  swallowed  up  by  the  expanded  military  area,  but 
the  service  started  by  the  handful  of  women  goes  on  and 
the  memory  of  it  will  not  be  blotted  out  with  the  vanish- 
ing boundaries  of  the  town. 

In  saying  goodbye  to  the  camp,  a  group  of  men  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Community  Service  Center 
and  her  co-workers.  It  puts  into  words  the  gratitude  of 
many  servicemen  to  many  communities  across  the  coun- 
try. [See  page  385.] 

War  Workers  Are  Welcomed,  Too 

WILMINGTON,  ILL.,  WAS  A  SLEEPY  LITTLE  PRAIRIE  VILLAGE 
until  vast  war  industries  were  set  down  on  the  nearby 
farmlands,  suddenly  swelling  its  population  from  1,900 


to  7,000  or  8,000.  One  winter  night  an  ice-covered  i 
drove  into  town  and  the  driver,  a  war  worker,  asked  i 
policeman  on  the  beat  where  he  and  his  family  co> 
find  shelter. 

"Everything's  full,"  the  policeman  answered;   but 
pointed  to  a  modest  house  a  little  way  down  the  m,; 
street  and  added,  "The  lady  there'll  fix  you  up,  she  alw 
does." 

The  lady  did  fix  them  up,  lending  them  beds  set  I 
in  her  living-room  and  dining-room,  thawing  them  1 1 
with  hot  coffee  and  milk  for  the  children. 

During  the  day,  the  lady  runs  a  store,  well  named 
"Be-Gay  Dress  Shop."    At  an  early  stage  it  became 
headquarters  of  the  Volunteer  Housing  Committee.    I 1 
der    her    active    chairmanship,    the    housing    commit  I 
rounded  up  1,100  rooms  for  the  newcomers  before  a  sin  I 
war  worker  arrived  and  long  before  any  emergency  ho  I 
ing  had  been  built. 

And  there  was  the  town  of  Oxford,  Pa.,  where  1,  I 
new  girls  were  brought  in  to  work  in  war  plants  loca  I 
nearby.  The  burgess  of  the  town  called  a  meeting  I 
representatives  of  local  organizations  and  said  throi  I 
them  to  the  citizens:  "We  must  take  these  girls  into  <| 
hearts  and  into  our  homes." 

Families  somehow  made  room.  Parlors  that  had  nc  : 
been  slept  in,  guest  rooms  reserved  for  relatives,  w  ! 
opened  up.  Some  took  the  girls  in  as  boarders;  hor.l 
welcomed  the  girls  to  come  to  meet  friends  and  rel'! 
Dances  were  arranged,  a  thousand  little  courtesies  w  j 
extended  that  made  those  girls  feel  they  belonged.  Th  : 
are  many  Oxfords  across  America  and'  others  that  can  I 
what  this  Pennsylvania  town  has  done. 

Everybody's  War 

BUSINESS  CONCERNS  IN  MANY  COMMUNITIES  HAVE  DIVER  j 
facilities,  given  generously  and  intelligently  to  servicem>| 
The  servicemen's  center  on  a  busy  corner  in  downto 
Washington,  provided  by  a  leading  soft  drink  company, 
one  instance.    Any  man  in  uniform  can  drop  in  fo 
cold   drink   and   a   hamburger  at  any   time  during 
day  and  up  to  midnight,  find  a  place  to  rest,  read,  w  > 
letters,  or  take  a  shower.    The  same  company  has  est 
lished  similar  stopping  places  in  other  cities.    A  Hartfc ' 
Conn.,   department   store   has  a   "Store  Door  Cantee; 
operated   by   its  own   personnel,   where   servicemen 
come  through  the  day  and  until  10  o'clock  at  night 
lounge,  read,  write  letters,  enjoy  a  snack  at  the  sn; 
bar,  or  get  information.    In  New  York  City  no  thea 
ball  park  or  concert  hall,  is  without  its  block  of  seats 
the  use  of  the  army  and  the  navy.    The  entertainm 
industry  is  always  generous  to  the  men  in  uniform. 

In  Galesburg,  111.,  an  automobile  show  room  was 
modeled  and  converted  into  a  servicemen's  center,  \v 
labor  unions,  the  schools,  and  business  firms  all  coopei 
ing  to  fit  it  up.  Union  members  donated  800  hours 
labor  in  printing,  decorating,  plumbing,  carpenter,  3' 
electrical  work.  Drapery  material  was  donated  by  stoi 
and  a  committee  made  the  drapes.  The  craft  departnr 
of  the  high  school  made  furniture  and  game  equipme 
Upholsterers  refurbished  chairs  and  couches.  Dry  cle; 
ers  cleaned  whatever  needed  cleaning.  A  manufacturn 
company  donated  a  precious  refrigerator.  A  trucks 
company  drayed  equipment.  Printing  companies  fi 
nished  stationery.  A  display  company  made  a  neon  lig: 
Even  the  newsboy  on  the  corner  (Continued  on  page  41 
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Good  Neighbors  Lend  a  Hand 


UJR  MEXICAN  WORKERS 


by  ANNE   ROLLER  ISSLER 


From  a  California  prune  ranch  comes  this  story  of  how  workers  are  being 
shipped  from  Mexico  to  the  United  States — not  as  unwilling  forced  labor, 
but  as  neighbors  to  help  out  with  the  harvest. 


THE   STORY   OF   MEXICAN    NATIONALS  ON  THE   FARMS 

f  one  California  county  during  the  harvest  of  1943.  It 
Miccrns  an  arranged  migration,  with  guaranteed  working 
anditions  supervised  by  the  United  States  government, 
nder  a  cooperative  plan  satisfactory  to  farmer  employers. 
The  story  has,  I  think,  significance  for  American  agri- 
ulture.  For  if  such  a  plan  works  here,  it  can  be  made  to 
,-ork  in  Montana,  in  Michigan,  in  Massachusetts,  with 
gricultural  labor  of  native  American  stock  as  well  as 
/ith  Mexican  nationals. 

The  Napa  Valley  Farm  Labor  Association  is  composed 

irgely  of  dirt  farmers.  Our  county  is  three  fourths  rural. 

'nd  most  of  us  live  on  family  size  farms.  The  last  census 

sted  1,764,  of  which  1,455  had  an  acreage  of  less  than  200. 

Utgc  holdings — there  are  74  of  1,000  acres  or  more — are 

hiefly  stock  ranches  and  famous  old  vineyards.    In  the 

.ise  of  the  latter  there   is  a  growing  tendency  toward 

.bicntee  ownership  and  consolidation,  but  most  are  still 

wned   and   run   by   descendants  of  the   French,   Swiss, 

<rman,  and   Italian  vintners  who  came  here  with  the 

iold  Rush. 

IBbtt  to  grapes,  our  largest  crop  is  dried  prunes — 40,000 
:reen  tons  this  year — and  many  orchards,  like  vineyards, 
uve  come  down  the  line  of  inheritance.  Napa  Valley  was 
itne  of  the  first  regions  of  the  state  to  have  farms  of  the 
jKmerican  type  as  distinguished  from  Mexican  ranches. 
.fCttlers  in  the  early  1840's  bought  land  from  Dr.  E.  T. 
an  Englishman  whose  Rancho  Carne  Humana  (the 
memorializes  survivors  of  the  Donner  party  here) 
several  thousand  acres  of  the  best  farm  land  in 
Its  outline  appears  intact  on  old  county  maps, 
linder  of  our  Latin  American  past. 
After  a  hundred  years,  then,  farming  here  is  still  a  way 
.if  life.  Rural  Napans  till  their  own  soil  and  tend  their 
j'wn  stock,  calling  in  outside  help  chiefly  at  harvest.  To 
jOme  extent  they  diversify  their  crops,  less  than  the  farm- 
|  rs  I  remember  from  my  Indiana  childhood,  more  than 
,  he  commercial  growers  of  the  big  California  valleys. 
~hcy  are  stable,  prosperous,  individualistic  and  conserva- 
|ive,  and  they  do  not  feel  dominated  by  the  industrialists 
;|Vho  run  "farm  factories."  They  are  farmers  like  other 
.  armers. 

Another  point  should  be  stressed  at  the  beginning.  They 
jiave  never  had  a  surplus  labor  pool  supplied  by  Mexican 
.,  ontractors  and  "coyotes,"  with  wages  spread  thin  over 
,,00  many  workers  during  employment  peaks,  and  county 
,,elief  equally  thin  during  rainy  winters.  Because  of  our 
.jXwition  in  this  pocket  of  the  Coast  Range  north  of  San 
.,  :rancisco  Bay,  we  are  off  the  main  migratory  trail  that 
from  Texas  and  Arizona  to  truck  gardens  in  Im- 
Valley,  fruit  and  cotton  around  Bakersneld,  sugar 
ts  in  central  California.  At  the  most,  a  hundred  to  a 
dred  and  twenty  Mexican  families  have  jalopied  in 


here  to  help  in  the  prune  picking.  Our  migrants  hitherto 
have  been  "Okies,"  "Arkics,"  and  other  Americans. 

In  the  summer  of  1942,  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
country,  we  had  difficulty  harvesting  our  crops.  The 
Joads  had  jobs  in  the  shipyards.  Some  of  them  were  living 
in  little  demountable  houses  near  Vallejo.  All  were  eat- 
ing steak,  when  steak  was  available.  At  harvest  time  they 
did  not  turn  up  in  as  large  numbers  as  before  the  war, 
even  after  we  set  up  a  Farm  Security  mobile  camp  in  a 
pleasant  location.  Bindle  stiffs,  too,  were  scarce  and  in- 
different. Other  years  they  had  camped  in  our  dry  creek 
beds  or  herded  together  in  jungles  along  the  roadside. 
Had  they,  too,  found  lucrative  war  jobs?  Or  was  it  old 
age  security  ?  Or  just  old  mortality  ? 

City  people  around  the  Bay  came  to  our  aid,  as  they 
have  come  again  this  summer  and  fall.  They  set  up  their 
own  camps  or  took  over  school  buildings — yfluth  organiza- 
tions, hiking  clubs,  businessmen,  women's  groups.  Our 
stores  and  offices  closed  half-days  during  the  hardest  weeks 
and  the  townsfolk  trooped  out  to  help.  School  children 
spent  extended  vacations  in  prune  orchards  and  vineyards. 
And  farmers'  wives,  some  of  whom  had  forgotten  the 
sore  knees  and  aching  backs  of  the  years  when  money  was 
as  scarce  as  help  is  now,  borrowed  their  husbands'  extra 
overalls. 

The  Beginnings  of  the  Plan 

LAST    YEAR,     ALONG     ABOUT    THE     END    OF     SEPTEMBER,     OUR 

busiest  month,  California  newspapers  were  carrying  stories 
of  a  plan  worked  out  between  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
State  and  the  Mexican  Ministry  of  Labor  to  import  Mexi- 
can nationals  for  sugar  beet  harvesting  around  Sacramento 
and  Salinas.  Four  major  sugar  corporations,  facing  a  40 
percent  drop  in  production  because  of  labor  shortage,  had 
organized  an  employers'  group  incorporated  as  the  Cali- 
fornia Field  Crops  Association.  They  had  signed  a  con- 
tract guaranteeing  employment  at  prevailing  wages,  with 
good  living  conditions  and  "no  discrimination."  In  return, 
they  were  to  receive  1,500  Mexican  field  workers,  carefully 
selected  as  to  health  and  agricultural  ability,  the  importa- 
tion to  be  conducted  (at  the  insistence  of  the  Mexican 
government)  by  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  At  present  they  are  super- 
vised by  the  Office  of  Labor,  War  Food  Administration, 
with  essentially  the  same  staff,  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
FSA-WFA. 

In  Mexico,  the  call  went  out  for  volunteers.  Thousands 
of  young  men,  chiefly  from  the  agricultural  states  of 
Jalisco,  Michoacan,  Zacatecas,  and  Guanajuato,  flocked  to 
the  capital  to  stand  in  recruiting  lines  by  day  and  sleep  in 
the  National  Stadium  by  night.  Under  the  Mexican 
Ministry  of  Labor,  a  recruiting  staff  from  the  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture,  the  Health  and  Immigration  services 
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of  both  countries,  passed  upon  the  candidates,  with  the 
western  regional  director  of  FSA-WFA  as  coordinator. 

On  the  evening  of  September  29,  after  sweating  all  day 
in  our  fields  and  orchards  and  vineyards,  we  read  that  the 
first  trainload  of  500  Mexicans,  transported  at  the  expense 
of  the  U.  S.  government,  had  arrived  in  Sacramento.  They 
were  welcomed  by  a  band  and  banqueted  at  employer 
expense.  The  Mexican  consul  exhorted  them  in  Spanish 
to  give  their  best  effort  to  producing  food  for  victory. 
There  were  loud  vivas,  for  President  Roosevelt,  President 
Avila  Camacho,  the  United  Nations.  And  the  next  day 
the  good  neighbors  went  to  work. 

Trainload  after  trainload  followed,  as  Field  Crops,  Inc. 
signed  contracts  for  another  1,500  laborers.  Welcoming 
festivities  rivaling  Sacramento's  were  held  in  Santa  Maria, 
Chico,  Woodland  and  Thornton.  Lest  nostalgia  overtake 
the  newcomers,  there  were  fiestas,  radio  programs  in  Span- 
ish, entertainments  in  which  the  boys  took  part. 

In  December,  1,700  of  the  first  3,000  renewed  their  con- 
tracts. Meanwhile,  in  November,  the  papers  reported  the 
formation  of  another  employers'  group,  the  Imperial 
Valley  Farmers'  Association,  which  was  contracting  for 
1,800  vegetable  workers.  At  the  turn  of  the  year  plans 
were  going  forward  in  Mexico  City  to  supply  50,000  addi- 
tional workers  to  the  United  States  for  the  1943  harvest, 
contracts  to  run  to  December  31.  Toward  spring  the 
Farm  Production  Council  in  Sacramento  requested  a  total 
of  150,000,  but  the  railroads  could  carry  only  2,000  a  week 
and  it  was  impossible  to  raise  the  number  much  above 
the  original  estimate  if  all  the  men  were  to  arrive  in  time 
for  harvest. 

A  Two-Sided  Bargain 

IN    ORDER    TO    SECURE    WORKERS,    GROUPS    OF    FARMERS    NEED 

only  organize  as  employers,  agree  to  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract and  state  their  needs  as  to  numbers.  A  great  chart  at 
FSA-WFA  headquarters  in  San  Francisco  kept  track  of 
the  details  of  induction  at  Mexico  City,  intricate  train 
movements,  deliveries  at  stated  points  to  the  right  persons. 
Some  three  hundred  associations  were  formed,  among 
them  the  Napa  Valley  Farm  Labor  Association,  with  ten 
charter  members. 

Here  in  brief  are  the  terms  of  the  contract  they  signed. 

1 — Employment  is  guaranteed  by  the  farmer  for  75  per- 
cent of  the  worker's  time,  exclusive  of  Sundays,  with  mini- 
mum subsistence  allowance  of  $3  per  day  if  unemployed; 
subsistence  guaranteed  by  the  federal  government  for  the 
remaining  25  percent  of  time,  if  unemployed. 

2 — Prevailing  wages  (here,  65  cents  per  hour)  shall  be 
paid  for  a  workday  of  not  less  than  eight  nor  more  than 
twelve  hours,  with  10  percent  of  all  earnings  to  be  deposited 
to  the  worker's  account  in  the  Bank  of  Mexico. 

3 — The  worker  is  entitled  to  the  protection  of  United 
States  labor  laws  and  workmens'  compensation  insurance, 
and  to  make  such  purchases  as  he  may  require  at  any  store 
he  chooses. 

4 — There  shall  be  no  discrimination  in  employment  be- 
cause of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 

5 — "Such  shelter  facilities  as  are  owned  by  the  employer 
and  not  otherwise  occupied"  shall  be  available  without 
charge. 

6— Strikes  and  lockouts  are  prohibited,  with  provision  for 
government  mediation  in  case  of  labor  disputes;  but  Mexican 
nationals  shall  have  the  right  to  organize  with  other  Mexican 
nationals  transported  under  this  agreement. 

Early  in  May  our  first  seventy-eight  Mexican  nationals 


arrived  in  the  Valley,  by  bus  from  Sacramento  where  th 
detrained.  They  were  met  by  representatives  of  FS> 
WFA  and  the  association,  and  taken  to  the  Grange  Ram 
near  picturesque  Stag's  Leap  where  housing  facilities  me 
ing  state  requirements  had  been  prepared.  The  first  p« 
of  farmers  had  guaranteed  work  to  453  Mexicans  at  tt 
peak  of  the  harvest.  Other  pools  were  formed,  more  a..< 
more  Mexicans  arranged  for.  As  I  write,  in  early  Augu 
it  seems  clear  that  at  the  overlapping  of  the  1943  pru 
and  grape  harvest,  this  fall,  Napa  County  will  be  empl( 
ing  800  of  the  33,000  contracted  for  by  the  state. 

Satisfaction  has  been  general.  Said  one  farmer  w 
whom  I  talked :  "They  do  a  lot  of  work  in  a  day,  and  y 
don't  have  to  watch  'em.  You  have  to  explain,  put  yoi 
self  in  their  place.  But  once  they  understand,  you  have 
hold  'em  rather  than  push  'em."  Said  another:  "They 
courteous,  considerate,  good  workers."  Said  a  director 
FSA-WFA:  "The  farmers  are  going  out  of  their  way 
make  our  good  neighbors  feel  at  home."  And  that  g( 
for  the  rest  of  the  state — sugar  beets  and  cotton  a 
guayule,  vegetables  and  citrus  and  deciduous  fruits. 

"But,"  you  say,  "this  isn't  the  usual  California  attitui 
toward  Mexican  workers!  You've  exploited  them,  <i 
spised  them,  pushed  them  around.  What's  happened?' 

"A  distinct  change  of  heart,"  said  one  man  to  whom 
put  the  question. 

These  Mexicans,  of  course,  are  a  selected  group.    I 
they  come  from  the  same  states  most  of  our  Mexican  ir 
migrants  have  come  from;  they  are  Indian  and  mestt 
farm  workers,  earning  at  home  perhaps  3  pesos  a  d. 
Some  read  and  write  Spanish,  some  are  illiterate.    1 
difference  in  them  is  less  noticeable  than  the  difference 
us.   There  must  be  an  added  factor  to  account  for  c 
"change  of  heart."    Is  it  the  Good  Neighbor  Polic 
Gratitude  for  help  in  saving  our  crops?   Is  it  the  watch 
eye  of  the  Mexican  government?   Is  it  that  we  value  wl1 
we  pay  for? 

Whatever    the    reason,    these    boys    have    caught    c 
imagination.    We  watch  them  on  the  street,  notice  hi 
quickly  they  adopt  American  clothes  while  keeping  ths 
characteristic  grace  and  swing.  We  dust  off  our  few  woi>i 
of  Spanish  and  are  rewarded  with  flashing  smiles, 
like  their  music.   We  discover  their  color  sense.   "I  g£ 
them  some  apples,  and  they  arranged  them  in  a  bowl 
their  table  in  the  cooking  shack.  Eat  the  apples?  No,  j 
art." 

In  the  Napa  Register,  local  daily,  they  are  invarial 
referred  to  as  good  neighbors.  "Juan  Brovo,  a  Mexic 
good  neighbor  farm  laborer,  and  a  group  of  his  frien 
thought  they  saw  a  'nice  dog'  yesterday  morning  durin; 
rest  period  on  a  ranch  near  Rutherford."  Juan  plays 
the  dog.  It  turns  out  to  be  a  coyote.  Juan  is  sever 
bitten.  Reading  the  story,  we  feel  amusement,  conce 
and  genuine  affection. 

Fortunately  Juan  has  membership  in  the  governme 
sponsored  Health  Association.  His  employer  has  a  list1 
the  local  doctors  on  its  panel.  If  necessary,  the  FSA-WIIj 
field  man  goes  along  to  the  doctor's  office  to  interpi 
Should  hospitalization  become  necessary,  there  is  a  fede 
fund  to  draw  upon. 

Homesickness  and  Housing 

THE    FIELD    MAN    FOR    THIS    DISTRICT,    C.    E.    BRENNIR 

Fairfield,   is   interpreter,   inspector,   and   general   trout 
shooter.    He  is  expected  to  visit  each  ranch  employi; 
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•r  Mexicans  once  a  fortnight  to  "boost  food  production," 
i  inspect  housing  and  sanitation,  hear  and  adjust  com- 
.  plaints.  Homesickness  is  a  frequent  problem.  Some  of 
i  Juan's  friends  have  young  wives  and  children  in  Mexico. 
;  Others  want  to  get  back  to  fulfill  the  conditions  of  acquir- 
ieir  bits  of  land  under  the  Mexican  land  ownership 
ifitem.  Others  are  just  plain  homesick.  But  very  few  of 

i  leave. 

Language  has  been  less  of  a  barrier  than  anticipated, 
h  serious  enough  at  times.  All  the  field  men  speak 
-l\.  The  larger  employers  hire  Spanish-speaking  fore- 
I  men  when  they  can.  The  FSA-WFA  prepared  a  17-page 
1  mimeographed    English    vocabulary    with   phonetic   pro- 
.  nunciations.    And  it  has  been  possible,  in  each  group  of 
to  twelve,  to  include  one  man  who  speaks  a  little 
On  the  first  train,  thirty-eight  were  proud  to 
the  distinction.  Some  have  been  in  this  country  be- 
some   have   been    members   of   English   classes    in 
City.  And  numbers  of  them  arc  taking  the  "Farm 
Training  Course  for  Mexican  Nationals,"  offered 
State  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Education  and  sup- 
by  Rural  War  Production  Training  funds. 
,ey're  eager  to  learn  English,"  said  Duncan  Fisher, 
Kr  of  agriculture,  St.  Helena  High  School,  in  winter, 
this   [tast  summer   secretary  of  the   Napa  Valley   Farm 
Labor  Association  and  teacher  of  the  Farm  Labor  Train- 
l  ing  Course.  "The  Mexican  government  has  stipulated 
jlthey're  not  to  be  Americanized.  But  what  the  men  want 
bis  instruction  in  English  conversation." 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  class  activities,  as  taken  from  the 
outline  Mr.  Fisher  showed  me: 

Discussion  of  importance  of  agriculture  in  war  effort. 
Study  of  common  agricultural  terms,  English  and  Spanish. 
Pictures  or  demonstrations  of  agricultural  skills. 
Identification  of  farm  tools  and  machinery. 
Instruction  in  sanitation,  health,  care  of  teeth,  farm  hazards, 
Ivt  aid. 

"Do  the  men  come?"  I  asked. 

Mr.  Fisher  smiled.  "Some  of  them.  We  send  the  school 
(bus  to  pick  them  up,  but  there's  no  compulsion,  and  if 
Jdiey'd  rather  play  the  guitar  or  write  home  nights,  who 
jean  blame  them  ?  Most  of  them  are  doing  stoop  work,  the 
(hours  are  long,  and  at  night  they're  tired.  And  so  polite, 
i  if  they  turn  us  down." 

'  On  a  pleasant  afternoon  in  July — warm  sun,  but  with 
our  usual  breeze  from  the  Bay — Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Baldwin 
of  the  St.  Helena  Star,  and  I,  went  out  to  one  of  the  vine- 
yards to  take  pictures.  We  found  the  foreman,  a  middle- 
aged  Italian-American,  back  among  the  vats  in  the  ancient 
stone  winery  under  the  oaks.  Two  girls  were  labeling 
boxes  at  a  long  table  with  overhead  lighting,  for  it  was 
almost  dark  in  the  vast  cool  interior. 

The  foreman  called  six  boys  from  the  vineyard  and  ex- 
plained the  purpose  of  our  visit.  The  boys  recoiled  with 
eloquent  gestures.  Photographs?  Not  for  them! 

We  had  an  international  situation  on  our  hands.  We 
pleaded,  cajoled,  promised  copies  for  the  senoritas.  We 
laughed.  And  presently  they  laughed,  too,  and  came  with 
us— all  except  the  very  handsome  one  who  should  have 
posed  alone  for  his  portrait. 

I  wanted  to  see  the  inside  of  the  bunkhouse,  so  the 
foreman  showed  me  around.  FSA-WFA  housing  stand- 
ards "for  transported  workers  employed  in  California"  are 
based  upon  the  state  housing  laws  for  labor  camps,  which 
in  1940  acquired  a  set  of  teeth.  "Cabins,  bunkhouses. 


residences  or  tents"  must  be  screened  and  reasonably 
weatherproof,  with  wooden  or  cement  floors,  and  500 
cubic  feet  of  space  per  person.  They  must  provide  the 
necessary  furniture,  showers  or  tub  bath,  facilities  for 
washing  clothes,  flush  toilets  or  pit  privies  suitably  located 
with  regard  to  drainage.  They  must  have  drinking  water 
free  from  contamination,  a  first  aid  kit,  and  transportation 
to  doctor  or  hospital. 

Here  the  central  room  was  kitchen-living  room,  dingy 
and  old,  but  adequate.  There  was  a  wood-burning  range, 
a  table  with  several  chairs,  a  sink  with  running  water. 
On  the  cast  and  west  walls  were  windows,  on  the  north 
and  south,  doors  opening  into  bedrooms,  each  of  which 
contained  two  single  iron  beds  with  mattresses  and 
blankets.  Showers  and  toilet  were  at  the  far  end  of  the 
building. 

In  our  valley,  the  general  practice  is  for  the  Mexicans  to 
prepare  their  own  food.  They  were  issued  OPA  ration 
books  when  their  Minister  of  Labor  in  Mexico  City  ex- 
plained the  terms  of  their  contract  before  they  entrained. 
On  the  big  specialty  ranches  in  the  central  valleys,  how- 
ever, the  laborers  are  boarded  by  their  employers  at  $1.50 
per  day.  The  usual  mess  hall  in  a  private  labor  camp  em- 
ploys a  cook,  an  assistant  cook,  and  a  couple  of  flunkeys. 
The  bill  of  fare,  as  described  to  me  by  the  labor  super- 
intendent of  one  of  the  sugar  corporations,  is  very  good. 

Housing  has  been  the  most  difficult  problem  in  Napa 
Valley.  There  was  a  serious  shortage  even  before  the 
Mexican  importation.  The  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  is 
only  twenty  miles  south  of  Napa,  the  county  seat,  and 
most  of  us  long  ago  rented  our  extra  houses  and  cabins 
to  the  shipyard  workers.  In  order  to  meet  FSA-WFA 
regulations,  many  farmers  had  to  build  new  housing  units 
this  summer,  keeping  within  the  $1,000  priority  granted 
them  for  material.  Others  made  over  farm  buildings,  or 
set  up  tents.  And  even  then  it  was  apparent  that  at  the 
peak  of  the  harvest  there  would  be  several  hundred 
Mexicans  for  whom  no  housing  would  be  available. 

So  we  built  a  permanent  county  labor  camp.  On  ten 
acres  of  land  leased  from  the  state,  in  the  central  part  of 
the  valley,  opposite  the  State  Game  Farm  on  Silverado 
Trail,  we  set  up  the  barracks  that  formerly  housed  a  state 
guard  unit  near  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge.  We  spent  $34,- 
000,  made  available  through  the  state  Food  and  Fiber 
Act,  for  moving,  reassembling,  repairing  and  making  ad- 
ditions to  an  army  mess  hall  and  four  dormitories. 

This  was  one  of  several  barracks  transferred  by  the 
army  to  the  FSA-WFA  for  use  in  housing  farm  labor. 
Some  of  the  others  had  been  used  in  the  Japanese  in- 
duction centers  and  been  vacated  when  the  Japanese  were 
removed  to  their  permanent  relocation  quarters. 

We  think  our  camp  is  very  nice.  And  we  think  our 
guests  will  like  it  too.  If  the  Joads  ever  take  to  the  road 
again,  I  am  sure  Ma  Joad  will  especially  like  the  setting— 
the  acres  of  space,  the  many  trees,  the  live  stream  issuing 
from  the  rocky  defile  of  Rector  Canyon,  and  the  backdrop 
of  mountains. 

This  fall  the  camp  will  accommodate  350  Mexicans. 
These,  in  a  sense,  will  be  coming  home,  for  the  camp  is 
located  at  one  corner  of  Caymus  Rancho,  first  Mexican 
land  grant  in  Napa  Valley.  Here,  in  1836,  George  C. 
Yount,  our  first  American,  settled  down  from  his  roam- 
ings.  Across  the  valley,  at  another  corner  of  his  great 
rancho,  he  built  a  log  house.  And  that  was  the  beginning 
(Continued  on  page  394) 
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When  the  first  train  bearing  500  Mexican  workers  for  Cali- 
fornia farms  arrived  in  Sacramento,  Dorothea  Lange  of 
Berkeley  was  at  the  station  with  her  camera.  Besides  being 
an  exceptionally  skilled  photographer,  Miss  Lange,  who  is  the 
wife  of  Prof.  Paul  S.  Taylor  of  the  University  of  California, 
has  been  making  photographs  that  are  outstanding  social 
documents  ever  since  SERA  days.  Her  work  for  FSA  was 
distinguished.  She  directs  her  lens  with  understanding  eyes. 
On  these  pages  and  the  cover  of  this  number  are  the  men 
Mrs.  Issler  writes  about — the  men  "you  don't  have  to  watcii" 
who  have  come  from  across  the  border,  by  arrangement  be- 
tween two  friendly  countries,  to  help  with  the  crops.  Here 
they  are  as  they  listen  attentively  to  the  words  of  the  Mexican 
consul  urging  them  to  give  their  best  to  produce  more  food 
for  victory,  opposite  page;  as  they  start  off  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  a  guitar  for  a  sugar  beet  ranch,  above;  and,  left. 
as  Juan,  far  from  his  own  village,  looks  out  of  the  train 
window  at  a  new  world. 


of  the  end  of  Mexican  rule  in.  Napa  Valley.  In  the  next 
few  years,  scores  of  American  families  crossed  the  Sierra 
and  took  up  farm  land  here;  and  in  1874,  the  year  before 
California  became  United  States  territory,  they  held  a 
Fourth  of  July  picnic  on  the  site  of  the  camp  in  Rector 
Canyon.  Our  Mexican  guests  might  be  interested  in  the 
story. 

But  What  About  American  Migrants? 

FARMERS  WHO  ARE  NOT  MEMBERS  OF  THE  NAPA  VALLEY 
Farm  Labor  Association  have  been  casting  covetous 
glances  over  the  fence  as  they  drive  by  the  camp.  And 
the  chairman  of  the  Napa  County  Farm  Production  Com- 
mittee has  asked  that  accommodations  be  set  aside  at  once 
for  one  hundred  American  families  expected  for  the  har- 
vest. The  camp,  he  says,  belongs  to  the  county,  not  to  the 
association.  After  the  war  it  is  to  be  available  for  what- 
ever American  migrants  are  then  following  the  fruit.  That 
is — if  Congress  will  let  them  come. 

For  when  Congress,  a  few  months  ago,  enacted  the 
farm  labor  bill,  establishing  farm  labor  offices  under  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service,  two  "limitations"  were 
added  that  deny  to  American  migrants  the  privileges 
offered  the  Mexicans. 

1 — No  part  of  the  funds  herein  appropriated  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  the  transportation  of  any  worker  from  the  county 
where  he  resides  or  is  working  to  a  place  of  employment  out- 
side such  county  without  the  prior  consent  in  writing  of  the 
county  extension  agent.  .  .  . 

2 — No  part  of  the  funds  herein  appropriated  or  heretofore 
appropriated  or  made  available  to  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  government  for  the  recruiting,  transportation  or  place- 
ment of  agricultural  workers,  shall  be  used  directly  or  in- 
directly to  fix,  regulate  or  impose  minimum  wages  or  housing 
standards,  to  regulate  hours  of  work,  or  to  impose  or  en- 
force collective  bargaining  requirements  or  union  member- 
ship, with  respect  to  any  agricultural  labor,  except  with 
respect  to  workers  imported  into  the  United  States  from  a 
foreign  country  and  then  only  to  the  extent  required  to 
comply  with  agreements  with  the  government  of  such  foreign 
country.  .  .  . 

If  the  effect  of  the  first  limitation  is  to  prevent  needless 
running  around,  well  and  good.  But  it  would  seem  to  put 
considerable  strain  upon  the  integrity  of  the  county  agent 
in  cases  where  commercial  growers  may  be  holding  sur- 
plus labor  pools.  It  was  approved  by  congressmen  from 
states  where  such  pools  exist.  Congressmen  who  opposed 
it  used  terms  like  peonage  and  involuntary  servitude. 
Paul  S.  Taylor,  in  an  article  in  Rural  Sociology,  June  1943, 
reminds  us  of  "the  grossly  unequal  distribution  of  workers 
relative  to  land  resources  and  income,  and  the  low  levels 
of  living  and  inefficient  use  of  our  agricultural  manpower 
that  accompany  it." 

The  effect  of  the  second  limitation,  of  course,  is  to  give 
the  foreigners  all  the  breaks.  This  country  with  its  boasted 
standard  of  living,  denies  to  its  own  farm  labor  the 
standards  exacted  by  a  country  whose  agricultural 
economy  is  just  emerging  from  feudalism. 

In  a  statement  released  to  the  press  last  June,  Laurence 
I.  Hewes,  then  coordinator  of  the  Mexican  Farm  Labor 
Program,  dwelt  on  the  inefficiency  of  our  methods  with 
our  own  American  migrants. 

By  insisting  upon  minimum  wages  and  regular  employ- 
ment for  Mexican  nationals,  we  have  instituted  a  system  of 
full  labor  use.  Mexican  workers  are  employed  almost  100 


percent  of  the  working  time,  as  compared  with  the  40  p  i 
cent   or   less   employment   given   seasonal    labor   under  i 
regulated  conditions.    Knowing  that  workers  are  to  be  pi 
"a  certain  amount  whether  they  work  or  not,  employers  see 
it  that  there  is  no  unemployment.    If  we  could  do  this  w 
all  agricultural  labor  in  the  United  States,  there  would 
no  shortage  of  farm  labor.    I  hope  that  before  this  war 
comes  much  older,  this  system   will  become  universal, 
must,  if  we  are  to  meet  our  commitments  to  feed  ourseh 
our  Allies,  and  occupied  nations  as  they  are  freed. 

This  is  the  system  I  have  described  as  working  succt 
fully  in  Napa  Valley.  Officials  of  the  Spreckels  Suj 
Corporation  with  whom  I  talked,  say  it  is  working  s 
cessfully  in  the  sugar  beet  fields.  The  word  that  read 
me  is  that  it  is  working  successfully  all  over  California  a 
the  other  eleven  states  employing  Mexican  nationals. 

"It  is  the  most  efficient  use  of  manpower  ever  worl 
out  in  agriculture,"  said  William  A.  Anglim,  new 
gional  chief,  Office  of  Labor,  War  Food  Administrate 
San  Francisco,  when  I  discussed  with  him  the  gene 
implications  of  my  story.  "Its  success  depends  upon  co 
plete  cooperation  between  government,  growers  and  wo 
ers.  The  more  we  can  develop  smooth  relationships,  i 
more  sure  we  can  be  of  harvesting  our  crops."  Then 
added : 

Let  me  tell  you  about  one  employers'  group  that  has  c 
ried  cooperation  to  an  exceptional  degree.  The  Growt 
Farm  Labor  Association  takes  in  practically  every  farmer 
the  seven  California  counties  of  Butte,  Glen,  Colusa,  Yu 
Tehama,  Sutler  and  Modoc,  a  region  of  diversified  cr 
including  citrus,  olives,  pears,  peaches,  cherries.  The  grc 
sent  a  representative  to  Mexico  to  see  the  selection  of  work 
as  is  permitted  under  the  agreement.  Then  the  memb 
planned  a  careful  routing  of  these  workers  from  farmer 
farmer.  They  are  employing  over  3,000  of  the  Mexicans, 
this  was  accomplished  with  the  loss  of  very  few  man-ho 
of  work.  Moreover,  they  found  that  many  of  the  Mexic: 
could  learn  skills  they  hadn't  learned  at  home,  driving  tract 
for  instance.  They  consider  that  an  over-all  contract  is 
aid  to  efficiency.  The  total  number  of  man-hours  worked 
a  season  is  much  greater  than  in  the  case  of  American  wo 
ers  under  unregulated  conditions.  Farmers  like  these 
almost  ready  for  permanent  labor  associations. 

The  big  fellows  are  getting  ready  now.  "Never  agai. 
said  one  corporation  executive,  "will  we  have  cheap  labo 

Duncan  Fisher,  secretary  of  our  association,  consid 
that  "the  biggest  problem  after  the  war  is  to  get  c 
migratory  labor  situation  straightened  out.   We  want 
more  'Grapes  of  Wrath,'  no  more  conditions  that  produc 
'Grapes  of  Wrath'." 

The  farmer  must  be  assured  an  income  that  will  ma 
this  possible.  We  have  not  forgotten  the  years  when  t 
warehouses  were  glutted  with  unsold  prunes,  when  c 
hens  did  not  earn  their  feed.  There  is  a  lot  of  figuring 
be  done  on  that  side  of  the  ledger.  But  as  one  congre 
man  said  when  the  farm  labor  bill  was  being  debated; 

The  family  type  farmers  see  that  if  they  are  to  survive, }  j 
big  corporate  farmer  should  be  made  to  pay  decent  wag 
his  farm  workers.  It  is  in  large  part  because  of  the  c 
labor  he  has  had  at  his  disposal  that  the  corporate  fa 
has  extended  his  holdings  at  the  expense  of  the  fa 
farmer. 

Sweatshop    conditions    in    agriculture    hurt    the   sm'i 
farmer  as  well  as  the  laborer.  When  more  of  us  come 
see  that,  more  of  us  will  be  ready  for  permanent  lac 
associations. 
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Murder  in  the  Deep  South 


by  JAMES  J.   KILPATRICK 

Down  in  Jackson  Ward  and  in  Richmond's  informal  courts  of  justice, 
the  city  uncovered  the  facts  behind  high  southern  murder  rates.  A  Vir- 
ginia newspaperman  reports  a  notable  study  of  race  discrimination  and  the 
crime  it  breeds. 


>UTY-H>irR    CITIES    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES    REPORTED   MORE 

ban  ten  murders  in  1942.  Forty  of  these  cities  were  in  the 
HHiili.  The  simple  statistic  packs  a  wallop  when  the  single 
vord  "murder"  is  lifted  from  the  casual  context  of  a  crime 
eport  and  applied  to  its  actual  meaning  in  human  rela- 
ions — the  taking  of  human  life. 

Homicide  has  an  ugly  sound.  The  very  word  rings  of 
he  rl.it  shape  of  an  automatic,  the  swift  flash  of  a  razor. 
The  people  of  the  southern  states  have  a  kindly  way  of 
cfusing  to  look  at  ugly  things.  When  social  workers  have 
sted  that  killings  were  getting  to  be  right  numerous 
no  one  has  paid  much  attention,  yet  the  murder 
•ate  in  the  South  ranks  among  the  region's  foremost  prob- 
ems  in  human  welfare.  Boston,  with  a  population  of 
Tiore  than  800,000,  reported  only  two  more  murders  in 
1942  than  Gadsden,  Ala.  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  had  more  mur- 
ders than  San  Francisco.  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  is  less  than 
naif  the  size  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  but  it  had  four  times  as 
tjany  homicides.  The  simple  fact  is  that  life — particularly 
Mcgro  life — is  cheap  in  the  South,  in  part  because  south- 
erners have  chosen  to  treat  the  murder  rate  with  their 
amiliar  rationalization:  "That's  the  way  it's  always  been; 
.pou  can't  change  it."  After  years  of  ignoring  the  problem, 
i  step  has  been  made  toward  its  solution. 

Richmond  Tackles  the  Murder  Problem 

THE  STEP  CAME  IN  RICHMOND,  WHERE  FORTY-FOUR  MEN  AND 
women  were  murdered  last  year.  Richmond  is  no  differ- 
.nt  from  any  other  southern  city  in  its  aversion  to  the 
sordid  side  of  life.  When  a  series  of  newspaper  editorials 
rubbed  the  city's  nose  squarely  in  its  murder  problem, 
Hjror  Gordon  B.  Ambler  appointed  a  committee  to  study 
the  situation.  The  committee  members  spent  nearly  six 
montks  at  their  task.  When  they  finished  a  few  weeks 
igo,  they  submitted  a  report  far  reaching  in  its  application 
to  the  murder  problem  in  the  Deep  South — for  the  com- 
mittee found  that  murder  below  the  Mason-Dixon  line  is 
:hc  same  problem  everywhere. 

The  Richmond  survey  was  conducted  by  a  committee  of 
seven  men  headed  by  William  T.  Christian,  managing 
editor  of  The  Richmond  News  Leader.  Other  members 
included  the  dean  of  a  law  school,  the  vice-president  of  a 
tobacco  factory,  a  professor  of  psychology,  a  member  of  a 
local  Negro  draft  board,  the  president  of  a  large  Negro  in- 
surance company,  and  the  president  of  a  Negro  university. 
The  committee  began  its  work  with  the  frank  admission 
that  for  "Murder  problem  in  the  South,"  you  might  just 
as  well  read  "Negro  murder  problem  in  the  South";  for 
7  of  Richmond's  44  murders  in  1942  were  the  killings 
of  Negroes  by  Negroes.  Statistics  of  every  other  southern 
city  are  comparable,  according  to  the  uniform  crime  report 
of  the  FBI  for  1942.  Chattanooga  showed  the  highest 


murder  rate  last  year,  followed  by  Nashville,  Norfolk, 
Charlotte,  Atlanta,  and  Richmond.  On  down  the  line 
came  Birmingham,  Miami,  Jacksonville,  Knoxville,  Louis- 
ville, Tampa,  Baltimore,  Memphis,  and  Washington.  Omy 
five  of  these  cities  showed  any  decrease  in  the  murder 
rate  under  1941  figures,  and  in  only  three  of  them 
(Atlanta,  Jacksonville,  and  Knoxville)  was  the  decline 
significant.  Every  other  city  showed  an  increase.  Except 
for  Miami,  each  of  the  cities  with  a  murder  rate  higher 
than  20  per  100,000  population  listed  a  Negro  population 
constituting  more  than  28  percent  of  the  total  inhabitants. 
This  is  the  common  denominator  of  murder  in  the  South. 

What  Richmond  Learned  About  Jackson  Ward 

THE  RICHMOND  COMMITTEE  DIGESTED  THESE  STATISTICS  AND 
began  its  study.  Certain  members  were  assigned  to  visit 
the  homes  in  Jackson  Ward  where  most  of  the  Negro 
murders  took  place.  Every  city  in  the  South  has  its 
"Jackson  Ward,"  the  ramshackle,  dirty,' dark  congested  re- 
gions where  Negroes  live.  In  almost  every  block  a  neon 
sign  beckons  the  passerby  to  "BEER,  10  cents  per  glass," 
or  "Dancing  Every  Night."  The  Negroes  live  in  packed 
tenements  with  the  barest  essentials  of  sanitation.  Com- 
mon law  marriages  are  common,  indeed.  Illegitimate  chil- 
dren swarm  the  alleys,  and  crime  flourishes  maggot-like  in 
the  darkness. 

The  Christian  committee  spent  weeks  in  Jackson  Ward, 
visiting  restaurants,  talking  with  police,  sitting  out  of  sight 
in  dance  halls.  The  members  trooped  through  narrow 
hallways  in  a  score  of  slum  dwellings,  searching  for  fire 
escapes,  decent  living  conditions,  any  factors  which  might 
contribute  to  a  simpler  pursuit  of  happiness.  They  did  not 
find  many. 

"From  the  standpoint  of  environment,"  the  committee 
reported,  "ten  cases  originated  in  the  slum  area,  twenty- 
five  in  very  poor,  unsanitary,  dilapidated  houses,  two  in 
homes  above  the  average,  and  only  two  in  homes  owned 
by  participants.  Members  of  the  committee  were  shocked 
and  appalled  at  the  overcrowded,  insanitary,  and  unsafe 
conditions  under  which  most  of  these  people  live.  Old 
houses  and  outbuildings  bring  high  rents  without  regard 
to  sanitation  or  safety.  Duly  constituted  city  authorities, 
so  far  as  we  could  ascertain,  make  no  effort  to  compel 
owners  of  these  properties  to  comply  with  various  city 
ordinances  protecting  the  public  against  tenements  without 
proper  ventilation  or  safe  exits." 

The  members  found  cases  where  nine  persons  lived  in 
three  basement  rooms  with  only  one  outdoor  toilet  to 
serve  all  residents  of  the  three-story  house.  They  found 
the  families  of  convicted  murderers  living  in  kitchens 
without  proper  flues  to  carry  off  fumes  from  oil  and  wood 
stoves.  Their  formally  phrased  conclusion  touches  the 
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oasic  factor^ of  murder  in  the  South:  'These   unhappy        he  pick  up  a  pool  cue  and  start  swinging.    We  was  alwa-i 

pretty  good  friends."  In  a  dozen  cases,  the  explanatic 
was  sex.  "He  been  layin'  up  with  Belle.  Ah  tol'  him  i 
leave  her  alone,  but  he  come  back  Sattidy  night  a 
lickered  up  and  I  shot  him." 


living  conditions  eventually  must  make  for  the  explosive 
behavior  which  overflows  into  homicide." 

The  Christian  committee  took  a  map  of  Richmond  and 
noted  the  location  of  each  murder,  along  Clay  Street, 
Duval,  St.  Paul's,  Baker,  the  hundred  little  dead  end 
alleys  which  twist  their  way  through  Shockoe  Valley. 
They  looked  for  recreational  facilities,  and  found  them 
woefully  inadequate.  They  found  a  white  playground 
in  the  middle  of  a  Negro  district,  a  fact  "which  certainly 
cannot  be  expected  to  make  for  a  happier  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  have-nots."  They  studied  the  educational 
background  of  the  men  who  killed  their  fellow  men,  and 
found  few  cases  with  more  than  a  fifth  grade  education; 
they  found  only  five  with  church  affiliations.  A  study  of 
age  brackets  showed  that  70  percent  of  the  homicides 
were  committed  by  persons  between  sixteen  and  thirty- 
seven  years  old. 

As  the  survey  developed,  it  became  apparent  that  few  of 
the  cases  could  be  classed  as  first  degree,  premeditated 
murder.  For  the  most  part,  the  crimes  resulted  from 
emotional  outbursts  on  the  part  of  maladjusted  Negroes 
whose  tempers  flared  suddenly  into  homicide.  The  most 
frequent  explanation  in  court  was  self-defense.  "He  come 
at  me  wit'  a  knife,  so  Ah  pulled  out  mah  gun  an'  shot 
him.  It  was  him  or  me."  Often  there  was  no  explana- 
tion. "We  just  got  to  arguin'  and  the  fust  thing  I  know 


Lehigh  Street  tenements,  "overcrowded,  insanitary,  and  unsafe" 


Murderer's  Day  in  Court 

No    MATTER   THE   EXPLANATION,   THE    CRIMES    WERE    MURDE1 

and  from  the  factors  of  environment,  education,  and  recr 
ation,  the  Christian  committee  turned  to  the  crimes  then 
selves.  Their  findings  occupied  more  than  half  of  d 
final  report  to  Mayor  Ambler,  and  independent  studies  <  | 
murder  cases  in  comparable  southern  cities  have  revealc 
an  amazing  similarity.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  th: 
life  is  cheap  among  southern  Negroes  because  the  cour 
make  it  so.  Officials  are  lax  in  prosecuting  Negro  horn 
cides;  sentences  levied  on  the  guilty  are  tragically  ligh 
In  the  nineteen  cases  in  Richmond  last  year  involving  tl 
killing  of  a  male  by  a  male,  not  a  single  defendant  w; 
found  guilty  of  first  degree  murder.  Sentences  ran  froi 
three  months  to  twenty  years,  as  the  charges  were  reduce 
to  manslaughter  or  second  degree  murder.  The  averaj 
Negro  who  killed  a  Negro  woman  got  off  with  6.4  yeai 
in  prison;  women  who  killed  men  average  only  5.5  year 
Briefly,  in  the  twenty-six  cases  where  guilt  was  establish^' 
the  average  sentence  was  8.75  years. 
What  accounted  for  such  trivial  penalties  for  the  mo  > 
serious  crime  of  them  all?  The  Chri 
tian  committee  looked  to  the  Richmon 
criminal  courts,  and  their  findings  ha.\ 
since  been  confirmed  in  principle  by 
dozen  other  cities  in  the  South.  Typ 
cal  of  southern  courts  is  Hustings  Cou 
in  Richmond.  The  unfortunate  flotsai 
of  the  city  flows  in  an  unsteady  streai 
before  this  bar  of  justice — and  it  flov 
swiftly. 

Consider  the  progress  of  the  averag 
not   the   exceptional,   murder   case  i 
Richmond.    Imagine  a  Saturday  nigl 
in  Jackson  Ward,  hot,  muggy,  restles 
Hundreds  of  idle  Negroes  gather  c 
street  corners,  and  cluster  in  friend 
groups  under  the  street  lights.    The 
teeth  gleam  and  their  foreheads  gliste 
with  perspiration,  and  they  laugh  wii 
the  spontaneous  hilarity  of  their  rac 
Then   the   explosive   blast   of   gunfi;  i 
shatters  the  calm.    Magically,  the  stree 
empty.    A  police  car  screams  its  wj 
down  Second  Street  and  the  homicic  | 
squad  goes  into  swift,  efficient  actio  j 
The  victim's  body  vanishes  away  to  S 
Philip  Hospital;  the  murderer,  still  a  li  i 
tie  dazed,  is  rushed  off  to  police  heai  | 
quarters.    Usually,  a  written  confessic  \ 
is  obtained  on  the  spot.    Monday  mon 
ing  a  police  justice  orders  the  prison'  I 
held  for  the  grand  jury,  and  off  to  ja  [ 
he  goes. 

While  he  is  held  in  a  cell,  the  month  i 
grand  jury  returns  an  indictmet  j 
against  him  charging  first  degree  mu  j 
der.  On  the  day  set  for  his  trial,  tlu 
Negro  is  taken  from  the  jail  anj 
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irratgned  in  Hustings  Court.  A  lawyer  is  appointed  to 
Jcfcnd  him,  but  this  lawyer  ordinarily  has  half  a  dozen 
>ther  cases  that  day  and  can  spend  only  a  few  minutes 
;ilkini4  with  each  client.  The  legal  advice  is  always  the 
line:  "Plead  not  guilty  and  waive  trial  by  jury;  let  the 
\lfgc  hear  your  case."'  Sooner  or  later  the  defendant's 
lied,  and  he  shuffles  forward  to  meet  his  lawyer: 
stand  in  a  huddle  before  the  bench,  brushing  shoul 
witli  the  prosecuting  attorney,  the  arresting  police 
rs,  and  sometimes  a  couple  of  unwilling  Negro 


In  ten  minutes,  a  man  is  tried  for  his  life  and  sent  to 

in  or  to  prison.    Cross-examination  of  the  Common- 

^^•rs   witnesses   is    perfunctory   and    prosecution   ex- 

remcly   informal.    Only  on  rare  occasions  is  a  witness 

ailed  for  the  defense.    The  Christian  committee  timed 

me  murder  trial  from  the  moment  the  case  was  called 

o  die  moment  the  Negro  was  sent  back  to  his  cell  (under 

twenty-year  sentence)    in  eight  minutes  flat,  and  de- 

ivered  a  cold  verdict:  "The  informality  which  now  pre- 

mp  certainly  cannot  impress  the  defendant  or  the  public 

the  dignity  and  majesty  of  the  law." 
Multiply  this  case  by  hundreds  of  others  in  the  South, 
ind  you  have  a  major  portion  of  the  picture.    Add  to 
t  the  findings  of  the  Christian  committee  on  recidivism, 
ind  the  whole  problem  of  murder  takes  form. 
The  committee  found  that  all  but  one  of  Richmond's 
4ir    murderers   had   a    previous,  criminal   record. 
^Bsal  of  the  more  extreme  cases  was  one  identified 

s    "Case    No.    17805,"    who    had    been 

Ivted  68  times  before  he  drew  a  four-year 

entence  for  voluntary  manslaughter  last  year. 

•Jeeween  1930  and  1936,  this  man  was  arrested 

3  times  but  never  spent  a  day  in  jail.    Three 

Iflgcs  against  him  were  dismissed  on  payment 

Uftosts,  eight  were  "continued  to,"  in  two  he 

rew    jail    sentences   "suspended    during   good 

•ehavior,"  and  in  the  others  he  paid  petty  fines. 

bntinuing  this  case  history,  the  Christian  com- 

'littee  reported: 

"Back  in  193cS,  No.  17805  was  charged  with 
:lonious  assault  upon  die  woman  he  killed  in 
942,  but  the  case,  fatcfully,  was  'dismissed  on 
squest.'  After  he  had  passed  his  fiftieth  arrest, 
KMt  of  which  were  'continued  to,'  Case  17805 
an  into  .mother  six-month  'suspended  during 
ood  behavior'  sentence,  for  an  ABC  [Alcohol 
•oard  of  Control]  violation.  A  week  later  he 
/as  back  in  Police  Quirt  for  keeping  a  dis- 
rderly  house,  but  his  case  was  'continued  to.' 
|  *wo  months  later  he  was  back  for  an  ABC 
lolation,  when  his  suspended  sentence  was 
:  evoked.  But  No.  17805  appealed  to  Hustings 
xnirt,  where  he  was  fined  $50  and  given  a 
liny-day  sentence,  strangely,  'suspended  during 
ood  behavior.'  Members  of  the  committee  do 
ot  find  it  strange  that  this  lawless,  society- 
outing  type  of  criminal  manifests  a  contempt 
ar  the  law  and  its  enforcement  officials.  In 
942  die  case  was  arrested  five  times,  two  assault 
nd  battery  charges  being  dismissed  on  costs, 
n  attempted  shooting  being  dismissed,  and  a 
lackout  violation  drawing  a  $230  fine.  The 
fth  was  for  the  murder  of  the  woman  who 
ad  requested  his  dismissal  on  the  felonious 


charge  five  years  before.  Despite  his  long  criminal 
career,  dating  back  to  1920  when  he  was  sent  to  the  peni- 
tentiary for  robbery,  No.  17805,  on  an  indictment  for 
murder,  was  found  guilty  of  voluntary  manslaughter  and 
given  a  four-year  sentence,  one  year  less  than  the 
maximum.  .  .  ." 

The  committee  made  it  clear  that  its  criticism  was  not 
directed  so  much  at  the  existing  criminal  court  system 
as  it  was  at  the  "lack  of  system,"  but  the  report  com- 
mented sharply  that  only  severe  punishments  and  vigor- 
ous prosecution  will  "enhance  respect  for  the  law  among 
the  criminal  element  and  make  life  much  safer  in  this 
city." 

What  to  Do  About  It? 

TEN    HARD-HITTING    RECOMMENDATIONS    CLOSED    THE    REPORT 

of  the  Christian  committee.  Each  of  these  recommenda- 
tions has  a  general  application  to  the  southern  murder 
problem,  for  each  touches  a  fault  not  peculiar  to  Rich 
mond,  but  common  to  almost  every  southern  city. 

First  of  all,  the  committee  urged  that  responsible  public 
authorities  be  made  to  study  existing  city  ordinances  con 
cerning  public  safety,  sanitation,  and  housing,  and  order 
their  strict  •  enforcement.  Realizing  that  construction  ot 
new  housing  is  out  of  the  question  for  the  duration,  the 
committee's  second-best  suggestion  was  that  owners  be 
forced  to  bring  their  slum  properties  to  a  "livable"  con- 
dition. 

The  committee  recommended  (Continued  on  page  415) 


Drawing!:  by   Marie  P.   Kilpatrick  for  Sniffy  Graphic 
A  street   corner  in  Jackson  Ward,  the  heart  of  Richmond's  Negro  section 
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"Seed  People" 


by  KATHERINE   GLOVER 

What's  to  become  of  the  human  backwash  of  fascist  aggression?  Earl 
her   search  for   answers,   the  author  found   history  repeating  itself 
shattered   romance   such    as   Longfellow   once   turned   into   epic   vers 
move  his  countrymen. 


THUMBING  THROUGH  CASE  RECORDS  IN  THE  NEW  YORK 
office  of  the  International  Migration  Service,  I  came  upon 
not  Evangeline  and  Gabriel— but  Stefania  and  Jan.  There 
was  a  gap  of  well  toward  two  centuries  to  reckon  with,  of 
course,  and  they  were  not  French  settlers  among  the  mur- 
muring pines  and  bearded  hemlocks  of  a  wilderness  later 
to  be  called  Nova  Scotia.  Rather  they  were  of  the  peasant 
stock  of  present  day  Poland.  But  in  these  two  lives  was 
epitomized,  as  it  was  in  Evangeline's  and  Gabriel's,  the 
drama  of  a  tragic  epoch. 

For  Stefania  Kowalska  was  one  of  a  small  group  who 
fled  from  her  native  village  when  war  came — first  from 
the  Russians,  later  from  the  Germans.  They  moved 
down  through  Soviet  Russia,  on  into  Iran,  then  into  India 
under  protection  of  the  British.  Stefania's  mother,  too  old 
to  bear  the  hardships  of  the  long  journey,  died  after  they 
reached  there.  A  sister,  along  with  others,  was  trans- 
ported to  East  Africa.  But  Stefania  stayed  on.  It  was  the 
British  officer  in  charge  of  a  refugee  camp  at  Bombay  who 
heard  her  story  and  acted  on  it. 

Stefania  was  eighteen  when  she  married  Jan  Kowalski. 
Their  families  had  long  been  neighbors.  For  the  brief 
hour  when  all  the  village  gathered  for  the  wedding  feast 
the  shadow  of  war  that  hung  over  Europe  was  forgotten. 
That  was  in  the  spring  of  1939— -but  Jan's  parents  had 
long  memories.  After  bitter  years  in  the  last  World  War, 
they  had  gone  to  America  and  Jan  had  been  born  there. 
Now,  long  since  returned  to  their  homeland,  they  urged 
him  to  go  back  to  the  New  World  and  start  life  afresh. 
If  war  came  again,  they  knew  that  Poland  would  not 
escape.  Had  it  not  always  been  a  bone  in  the  teeth  of 
aggressors  ? 

After  a  brief  honeymoon,  Jan  set  out.  A  skilled 
mechanic,  he  found  work  in  the  American  steel  district 
and  sent  for  his  bride  to  follow.  She  was  able  to  book 
passage  for  November. 

Poland  was  invaded  in  September.  Between  these  two 
reared  every  obstacle  that  could  arise — not  only  steel-walled 
frontiers  and  submarine  infested  oceans,  but  international 
restraints,  shrunken  shipping,  and  the  gathering  years.  Yet 
through  all  her  vicissitudes  the  young  bride  clung  to  her 
hopes  for  reunion  with  Jan  —  pinning  them  on  her 
American  visa.  And  in  truth  it  was  that  which  prompted 
the  British  officer  in  India  to  write  to  the  New  York 
office  of  the  International  Migration  Service  asking  that  a 
search  be  made  for  the  husband.  Jan  was  found,  but  he 
had  left  his  Pittsburgh  foundry  and  was  in  the  U.  S. 
Army.  As  communications  traveled  to  and  from  New 
York  and  Bombay,  he  was  shifted  from  one  training  camp 
to  another. 

There  is  little  hope  of  getting  transportation  now,  but 
Stefania  marks  off  the  days  of  the  years  with  unbroken 


faith.  Should  she  by  some  rare  chance  get  to  Ame 
while  the  war  is  still  on,  it  may  be  that  Jan  hims 
that  time  will  be  nearer  India  than  here.  Like  Evangeli 
Gabriel  she  would  pass  him  on  the  way. 

Stefania  is  caught,  like  thousands  of  others.  With 
American  visa,  she  is  a  little  more  fortunate  than 
But  how  will  it  be  with  them  when  she  and  Jan  mec 
if  they  do  meet — after  their  long  separation  ?  What  wil 
be  like  when  once  again  families  are  reunited,  refug 
back  from  the  free  countries  that  harbored  them  and  th 
others  they  left  behind  who  have  been  half-starved  j 
harassed  under  the  heels  of  the  Gestapo? 

Back  Waters  of  Exile 

As  THE  WAR  GOES   ON,  SUCH   FUGITIVE   PEOPLE  HAVE  PILED 

like  water  behind  a  hundred  dams — waiting  for  it  to  Cc 
Many  are  the  victims  of  a  deliberate  Nazi  policy  to  bn 
up  and  disperse  families  in  the  attempt  to  weaken  moi 
and  crush  the  spirit  of  the  nations  they  have  conquei 
Many  wait  in  temporary  havens,  separated  from  all  t 
stranded  and  alien.  With  the  children  even  their  iden 
may  be  lost.  Others  are  temporarily  absorbed  in  a  life 
exile. 

England,  crowded  little  island,  has  lent  refuge  to  1 
000  counting   the   refugee   children — Norwegians,  Po 
Dutch,  and  French — who  fled  before  the  Axis  invasi 
India  has  given  harbor  to  folk  from  the  Balkans  anc 
Near  East.    Among  them,  also,  are  10,000  Polish  a< 
and  children;  and  40,000  Poles  managed  to  get  to 
21,000  of  whom  moved  or  are  in  process  of  movin 
Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland.    Camps  in  Kenya  and 
ganyika    have    accommodated   3,000   Greek    refugees 
transit  to  the  Belgian  Congo  via  Turkey  and  Egypt, 
the  Island  of  Mauritius  in  the  Indian  Ocean  are  ' 
refugees  waiting  to  be  reunited  with  their  families;  ( 
are  in  Sydney,  Australia.    Besides  the  300,000  Jews 
have  fled  from  Nazi  oppression  since  1933  and  settlec 
Palestine,  large  numbers  of  people  from  Poland  and 
Baltic  states  have  found  refuge  there,  60  percent  of  t 
non-Jewish. 

Groups   of   uprooted   folk   are   in   New   Zealand, 
Dominican  Republic,  in  Portugal,  on  the  island  of  Cyp 
in  Brazil  and  other  South  American  countries,  and  in 
West  Indies.    There  are  those  who  have  been  balked 
getting  to  their  destination  only  to  wander  from  port 
port.  Some  have  been  torpedoed,  rescued  and  returned 
a   strange   harbor,   with   papers   lost,   and   the   labork 
migration  to  begin  all  over  again. 

Many  of  them  are  the  "seed  people"  of  their  natk. 
almost  the  only  ones  who  have  not  been  depleted  a 
weakened  by  hunger  and  oppression.  When  we  real 
that  in  them  will  be  much  of  the  brain  power  and  physi> 
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igor  to  carry  on,  we  sec  what  is  at  stake  in  cherishing 
hem  as  treasure  trove  for  the  years  ahead  —  as  yeast  in 
heir  homelands  or  as  new  leaven  in  such  pioneering  as  in 
tirec  centuries  has  peopled  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

There  are  those  among  us  in  the  United  States  who 

-.[  m.iss  unemployment  after  the  war.   Dreading  its 

..uion  by  any  fresh  waves  of  immigration,  they 

oul>l  shut  ti>;ht  our  gates  of  asylum.   There  are  others 

.•ho  hold  that  we  will  have  enough  to  do  to  work  out 

ur  own  destiny—  without  getting  involved  in  any  schemes 

>r  succor   or  settlement   elsewhere.    But   whatever  our 

reconceptions,  we  cannot  leave  them  unchecked.  There's 

ur  living  tradition  to  look  beyond  our  noses  and  ask 

.hat  sort  of  people  these  refugees  are. 

What  if  they  arc  kith  and  kin  —  as  many  of  them  are  — 
f  our  own  racial  stocks,  with  bone  and  marrow,  and  free 
:iitiativcs  of  the  sort  that  have  built  up  this  country? 
Icginning  with  colonial  days,  what  we  call  the  Old 
mmigration  and  the  New  have  brought  to  our  shores 
ugiuves  from  impoverishment  and  oppression,  rebels 
<  injustice.  From  such  bloodstreams  have  come  not 

few  of  our  great  leaders.  We  cannot  be  unmindful  of 
^hat  becomes  of  today's  uprooted  people  along  all  the 
oads  that  lead  from  conquest  and  disruption  to  the  ends 
'f  the  earth. 


ilceins  to  B«  Untangled 

-ET    ME    TELL    YOU    OF    ONE    OF    THE    LEAST    OF    THEM  —  OF 

•lishel,  a  Syrian  boy  sent  by  missionaries  to  an  uncle  in 
he  United  States.  Westward  bound,  the  ship's  doctor  had 
ound  he  had  trachoma  and,  knowing  this  would  prevent 
tis  landing  in  the  United  States,  had  notified-  the  uncle 
itre  anil  taken  him  on  to  Vera  Cruz.  But  the  Mexican 
uthorities  would  not  allow  him  to  land  and  there  was  no 
'lie  there  to  meet  him.  So  Mishel  was  brought  back  across 
he  Atlantic. 

A  Marseilles  representative  of  the  International  Migra- 
u>n  Service  found  the  boy,  put  ashore  at  that  port  before 
t  was  finally  closed  by  the  war.  He  was  sitting  on  the 
Iteps  of  one  of  the  poorer  hotels,  with  head  sunk  and 
jhouldcrs  hunched,  refusing  to  eat  or  to  speak.  His  money 
vas  almost  gone  and  he  was  about  to  be  put  out  on  the 
itreet.  A  communication  to  the  New  York  office  located 
>hc  uncle  who  sent  money  for  the  boy's  care  and  the  long, 
'aticnt  medical  treatment  that  was  necessary  to  give  him 
nother  chance.  With  the  German  occupation  of  southern 
:rance,  the  curtain  fell  on  Mishel. 

There  will  be  many  like  him  among  those  who  have 
ound  refuge  in  the  Near  East  where  the  dread  eye  disease 
>  so  prevalent.  Even  the  most  hospitable  countries  can- 
ioi  risk  the  spread  of  epidemics  that  may  prove  as  devas- 
Jting  as  war  itself.  This  illustrates  the  self-protective, 
•  e  factor  in  migration  control;  but  there  are  con- 
crv.it  ive,  affirmative  factors  also  in  which  our  experience 
an  be  brought  to  bear. 

Let  me  begin  with  the  complex  problems  of  reuniting 
eparaied  families,  finding  lost  children,  tracing  lost  par- 
nts.  helping  people  to  cross  frontiers  and  to  find  their 
vay  back  to  old  homes  or  to  establish  new. 

the  last  war,  workers  in  Europe  for  the  American 
ross  and  for  the  American  Relief  Administration 
inder  Herbert  Hoover,  will  remember  how  the  sides  of 
luildings  became  directories  on  which  wanderers  scribbled 
heir  names  and  addresses  and  left  inquiries  as  to  lost  rela- 
ives.  It  was  easier,  then,  to  find  people  who  had  fled 


from  the  invaded  sections  of  France  and  Belgium  to  Paii* 
or  to  Holland  and  Switzerland.  It  will  not  be  so  easy 
now  when  fragments  of  humanity  are  scattered,  as  we 
have  seen,  from  the  tip  of  Norway  to  the  southern  shores 
of  Africa,  from  the  Near  to  the  Far  East.  Clearing  houses 
must  be  set  up  where  lists  will  be  established,  and  rem- 
nants of  families  can  register.  Child  caring  institutions 
must  be  searched.  In  the  hospitals  every  scrap  of  news 
must  be  hoarded;  messages  gathered  from  the  lips  of  the 
dying.  These  will  concern  the  little  anonymous  people 
like  Stcfania  and  Mishel  who  shape  no  international 
policies;  but  theirs  is  the  cause  for  which  we  fight  that  all 
of  us  may  live  again  under  freedom. 

The  International  Migration  Service  itself  grew  up  as 
an  answer  to  the  plight  of  individuals  caught  after  World 
War  I.  Initiation,  personnel,  and  backing  from  the  United 
States  have  been  strong  elements  in  its  development.  It 
was  instituted  by  the  World  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  (which  sprang  from  the  American  move- 
ment), and  dealt  with  the  tragic  situations  in  which 
women  migrants  found  themselves.  As  the  work  spread 
from  one  country  to  another,  and  dealt  with  people  re- 
gardless of  faith  or  sex,  the  IMS  was  set  up  as  a  separate 
agency  in  1924,  neutral  and  non-sectarian.  Geneva  was 
made  international  headquarters,  and  branches  established 
in  France  (Paris,  Lyons,  Marseilles),  Germany,  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  Greece,  and  the  United  States.  George 
L.  Warren,  the  international  secretary,  now  is  on 
loan  as  secretary  of  the  President's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Political  Refugees.  During  the  present  war, 
branches  have  been  opened  in  Algiers  and  Casablanca. 
The  IMS  cooperates  with  associated  agencies  in  Norway, 
Sweden,  Lithuania,  Hungary,  Rumania,  Croatia,  Italy, 
Brazil.  There  are  correspondent  organizations  in  twenty- 
four  other  countries.  From  the  first  it  has  collaborated 
closely  with  other  agencies,  such  as  the  International  Red 
Cross,  the  World  YWCA,  YMCA,  and  with  bureaus  of 
the  League  of  Nations  and  the  International  Labour 
Office. 

The  IMS  works  without  blueprints.  Every  case  presents 
a  new  problem  and  it  recognizes  few  as  insurmountable. 
Trails  may  lead  into  remote  recesses  of  the  Carpathian 
mountains.  A  search  starting  in  San  Francisco  may  end 
in  Vladivostok  or  in  Cairo.  Branches  in  the  different 
countries  are  independent,  but  unite  through  an  interna- 
tional committee  where  each  is  represented  by  two  mem- 
bers. Workers  speak  the  language  of  a  country  and  know 
the  ways  of  its  people.  Sometimes  the  worker  makes  his 
contact  through  the  priest — or  the  schoolmaster,  or  as  in 
small  French  villages,  the  mayor. 

To  illustrate  its  peacetime  activities,  take  the  case  of  a 
boy  who  had  been  sent  to  relatives  in  Greece  after  his 
father's  death  in  the  United  States.  Later,  relatives  in 
America  heard  he  was  being  mistreated  and  raised  money 
for  his  return  here.  The  IMS  worker  of  the  Greek  branch 
set  out  on  a  day's  trip  by  train  with  no  more  definite  clue 
than  a  letter  to  a  man  whose  postal  address  was  a  cafe  in 
a  remote  village.  The  man  was  found  and  agreed  to  send 
the  boy  to  the  village.  This  he  did,  but  the  boy  arrived 
without  the  necessary  documents  because  there  was  no 
money  to  pay  for  the  stamps  to  legalize  them.  Another 
long  day's  travel  was  necessary  to  reach  the  village  where 
the  documents  could  be  secured. 

Sometimes  the  trail  crosses  several  national  boundaries 
One  family  group  that  sought  advice  and  help  from  the 
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New  York  office  had  seven  members  under  five  different 
governments.  The  mother  and  one  son  were  still  in 
Germany,  two  small  boys  were  in  foster  homes  in  this 
country,  one  son  was  in  occupied  France,  and  a  daughter 
in  what  was  then  unoccupied  France.  And  the  father, 
when  last  heard  from,  was  in  Shanghai. 

In  one  year  the  New  York  office  rendered  services  to 
2,440  families  involving  the  welfare  of  over  13,000  in- 
dividuals. Over  800  individuals  and  American  social 
agencies  shared  in  its  operations. 

With  the  widespread  persecution  of  jews,  Catholics, 
Protestants,  democrats  in  western  Europe,  the  skeins  of 
social  life  became  torn  and  tangled  as  never  before.  The 
League  of  Nations  set  up  a  central  body  with  James  G. 
McDonald,  then  head  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association, 
as  high  commissioner.  His  report,  on  resigning  that 
office,  was  a  scathing  indictment  of  Na/.i  excesses  and 
a  challenge  to  the  practical  good  will  of  the  world. 
A  conference  was  held  at  Evian  in  1938,  but  action 
dragged.  War  came,  and  last  May  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  made  a  fresh  start  by  calling  a  conference  on 
refugees  in  Bermuda.  Not  much  has  come  of  it  to  date. 
For  one  thing,  the  nature  of  the  fascist  governments  has 
blocked  any  large  scale  exchange  or  repatriation  of  exiles. 
But  once  the  sluice  gates  are  opened,  machinery  and  pro- 
grams must  be  in  readiness.  Government  agencies  have 
been  set  up  to  function  along  with  and  after  the  armies  of 
occupation.  Staffs  have  been  in  training  in  this  country, 
in  England,  in  Sweden  and  Switzerland.  Yet  public 
agencies,  however  well  manned  or  equipped,  will  need  the 
cooperation  of  private  organizations  in  solving  intricate 
problems  of  human  misfortune.  Their  workers  of  widely 
varied  gifts  and  training  must  come  into  play.  This  is 
true  not  alone  of  the  International  Migration  Service.  The 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  has  always  been 
among  the  first  to  move  in,  in  time  of  distress  and 
danger;  the  Red  Cross,  American  and  International,  the 
American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Committee  and  the 
refugee  organizations  in  Britain  and  the  United  States 
have  long  experience  to  build  on. 

From  Individual  to  Mass  Need 

THE    CALL    IS    TO    THE    HEART,    THE    RESOURCES,    THE    TRAINED 

services  of  the  United  Nations;  and  that  on  a  scale  hitherto 
unapproached.  The  refugees  around  the  rim  of  the  war 
are  themselves  only  a  fragment  of  the  grim  totals  of  dis- 
placed persons  which  give  excruciating  urgency  to  the 
call. 

In  occupied  Europe  alone,  there  are  an  estimated  16,000,- 
000  of  these  in  addition  to  the  millions  taken  to  Germany 
for  forced  labor,  and  those  in  prisons  and  concentration 
camps.  There  are  countless  Russians  scattered  and  made 
homeless  by  the  Nazi  invasion  along  the  whole  belt  from 
the  Black  to  the  Caspian  Sea.  Of  Poles,  1,200,000  were 
driven  from  western  to  eastern  Poland.  (How  many  were 
sent  to  Siberia  after  the  Soviet  occupation  no  one  knows.) 
We  have  yet  to  know  the  final  grueling  toll  among  the 
3,000,000  Polish  Jews  herded  into  the  ghettos  of  Warsaw. 
Lubin,  Lwow.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  lost  and 
homeless  children  are  said  to  be  wandering  in  Yugoslavia 
and  countless  more  in  other  invaded  countries.  And  the 
curtain  has  still  to  be  lifted  on  Norway,  Denmark,  France, 
and  the  Low  Countries. 

When  migration  of  the  fugitives  begins,  it  will  be  on  a 
scale  such  as  historv  has  never  known.  Beside  it  the 


Biblical   flight   from  Egypt  was  a   mere   trickle.    Yc 
month  will  come  to  them  as  it  did  to  the  Israelites  wl 
will  be  the  "beginning  of  months,"  when  the  handi 
Pharaoh  will  loose  its  grip  and  they  will  seek  to  reti 
to  homes  now  held  in  bondage.   That  month  has  cc 
this  fall  in  Italy  and  the  Ukraine.  Across  the  chaos 
the  suffering  even  now  rings  a  voice  as  of  the  Lor 
Nazi  oppressors  to  the  north:  "Let  my  people  go!" 

No  one  Moses  will  be  able  to  lead  these  people.  E 
where,  following  the  peace,  they  will  be  straining  to  re 
to  their  homes  and  will  be  beset  with  difficulties  of  t 
portation,  of  passports,  of  international  agreements, 
great  majority  will  want  to  return  to  their  own  counti 
but  war,  persecution,  disruption  of  whole  schemes  o: 
make  it  altogether  clear  that  for  others  new  places  of  sei 
ment  must  be  found.*    Meanwhile  uprooted  people 
off  from  old  homes  or  shut  out  of  new  are  likel 
provide  much  tinder  for  unrest.  We  have  learned  thro 
bitter  experience  since  the  last  war  how  peace  which  is 
written  in  men's  hearts  proves  invalid. 

Rehearsal  in  North  Africa 

How  WILL  THE  PROBLEM   BE  ATTACKED?     IN    NORTH 

there  has  been  rehearsal  on  a  moderate  scale  of  what  r< 
be  confronted  over  great  areas  now  held  by  the  Axi 
Methods    and    techniques    have    been    tested    out    thi 
variants  of  them  under  AMG  in  Sicily  and  now  in  It 
Meanwhile  a  draft  agreement  for  a  United  National 
lief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  had  been  adop 
in  principle  by  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Rus 
and  China,  and  submitted  to  thirty-nine  other  nati<  i 
This   decjares   that   on   the   liberation   of  any   area,    i 
population — 

.  .  .  shall  receive  aid  and  relief  from  their  sufferings,  ft 
clothing  and  shelter,  aid  in  the  prevention  of  pestilence 
in  the  recovery  of  the  health  of  the  people,  and  preparal 
and  arrangements  shall  be  made  for  the  return  of  the  pri; 
crs  and  exiles  to  their  homes,  for  the  resumption  of  agri 
tural  and  industrial  production  and  the  restoration  of  essen 
services,  to  the  end  that  peoples  once  freed  may  be  preser 
and  restored  to  health  and  strength  for  the  tasks  and 
portunities  of  building  anew. 

Some    5,700    individuals    were    held    in    concentrati 
camps  in  Algeria  and  Morocco  when  the  African  coloi  i 
fell  to  the  Allies.   Large  numbers  of  the  prisoners 
Spanish    Republicans    who    had    fled    from    the    Fi 
regime.    In  addition  there  were  many  civilian  refug 
from  the  Axis-dominated  countries  who  had  not  been 
terned.  As  steps  toward  liberation  and  rehabilitation,  f 
came  official  scrutiny  and  sorting  by  the  military  autl: 
ities  through  a  Joint  Commission  for  Political  Prison 
and  Refugees,  made  up  of  army  representatives,  Uni 
States  and  British  Consuls  General,  and  the  French  H 
Command. 

Some  of  the  released  prisoners  could  at  once  be 
patriated,  others  had  to  await  the  freeing  of  their  counti 
from  the  Nazis.  While  waiting,  work  must  be  found 
them.  Many  joined  the  British  Pioneer  Corps  which  ser 
the  British  Army  and  the  civilian  labor  battalion  attacl 
to  the  U.  S.  Army.  For  those  (Continued  on  page  4J| 

*See  "Can  Europe's  Refugees  Find  New  Homes?"  by  Winifred  N. 
in  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  August  1,  1943. 

tFor  a  close-up  see  "OFRRO  in  North  Africa,"  by  Fred  K.  H<n 
Survey  Graphic  for  September;  and  for  a  broad  prospectus,  "When  Fn 
Rings,"  by  Herbert  H.  Lehman,  director  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Relie 
Rehabilitation  Operations,  Survey  Graphic  for  August. 
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immunity  Endowment 


by   FRANK   D.  LOOMIS 


Chests  and  councils  of  social  agencies  are  American  inventions  to  do  more 
than  raise  money.  Their  budget  committees  are  charged  not  only  with 
conserving  current  contributions  but  with  planning  their  use  for  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole.  What  counterparts  have  we  devised  in  handling  be- 
quests and  endowments? — by  the  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Community 
Trust. 


VTE   JN    LUE,   MANY    PEOPLE   REALIZE   THAT  THEY    HAVE    AN 

itate  to  dispose  o£  and  few  or  no  relatives  with  just 
iums  upon  it.  Nonetheless  they  may  be  completely  at  a 
.»  as  to  where  or  how  to  bequeath  it  to  some  good 
|irposc.  And  this  notwithstanding  the  vast  number  of 
icellent  and  praiseworthy  educational,  religious  or  phi- 
hthropic  agencies  in  America,  from  those  in  large  cities 
nwn  to  small  villages,  whose  reports  are  freely,  even 
igcrly  published  to  invite  inspection. 
Some  there  are  who  give  years  of  careful  study  to  the 
joblem  of  wisely  disposing  of  their  estates.  People  who 
icmselves  have  had  experience  in  welfare  work  are  more 
kely  to  have  ideas  of  their  own.  Others,  having  business 
lisdom  but  little  knowledge  of  philanthropy  or  educa- 
itn,  go  to  a  banker  or  a  lawyer  for  advice.  If  he  suggests 
sme  organization  with  which  he  is  familiar,  they  may 
It  on  his  recommendation.  If  this  is  of  the  conventional 
i  conservative  type,  already  amply  financed,  neither  he 
k  they  can  be  blamed  too  much  for  putting  still  more 
pney  into  it.  Human  nature  loves  to  follow  well  beaten 
jths,  and  do  what  others  have  done. 
iNow  and  then  we  find  individuals  who  are  determined 
I  make  their  own  choice.  They  pick  up  advice  in  curious 
pys.  One  hears  occasionally  of  vast  sums  given  on  the 
•ur  of  the  moment  to  some  mere  stranger  who  presents 
(plausible  and  pathetic  tale  of  a  worthy  institution  far 
wy  where  little  children  are  taught  the  true  faith, 
here  voung  people  are  started  in  the  straight  and  narrow 
|iv,  where  old  people  are  honored  nnd  obeved.  Rut  let 
I  look  nbout  us  nearer  home: 


Two  Chicaeoans,  each  with  large  real  estate  holdings,  who 
j-d  a  few  years  aeo,  provided  for  laree  beauests  to  establish 
r  morj.il  homes  for  aged  people.  The  denression  and  other 
Inplir.itions  have  created  uncertainties  from  which  thesv 
tales  have  not  vet  emerged.  Nonetheless  in  on*  case,  or  both. 
IBEtts  may  ultimately  he  realized  having  little  relation  to 

Kd. 

\  woman,  on  excellent  advice,  set  up  a  large  trust  to  be 
i:d  after  her  death  for  esthetic  and  cultural  purposes.  Trus- 
ts were  appointed  with  discretionary  power  to  carry  out 
t  general  wishes.  Then,  as  she  lived  on,  she  began  to  take 
fitters  into  her  own  hands,  consulting  with  artists  and 
thitects  who  submitted  drawings  of  monuments  and  land- 
»ping  which  they  later  said  she  approved.  After  her  death 
sbarrassing  claims  were  presented,  and  expensive  litigation 
'lowed. 
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One  man,  some  years  ago,  having  an  estate  of  six  or  seven 
million  dollars,  was  chiefly  concerned  with  what  he  would 
not  do.  He  would  not  give  any  of  his  money  to  distant  rela- 
tives. He  would  not  place  it  in  trust  with  any  bank  because 
the  bank  would  charge  a  fee.  He  would  not  consult  any 
lawyer  for  fear  the  lawyer  would  send  a  bill.  He  would  not 
give  the  money  to  any  established  institution  since  he  objected 
to  overhead  expenses  of  every  kind.  Finally  in  desperation, 
being  about  to  die,  he  drew  a  will  giving  his  estate  in  trust 
to  three  personal  friends  for  educational  purposes.  After  his 
death  the  distant  relatives  flocked  in,  defeating  the  loosely 
drawn  testament  and  carrying  off  the  money. 

Capital  Intake 

IT  WILL  MAKE  FOR  CLARITY,  NO  LESS  THAN  POINT  THE  MORALS 

that  adorn  these  tales,  to  bear  in  mind  that  charitable 
capital  can  be  accumulated  in  four  chief  ways: 

1.  By  gifts  and  bequests  for  institutional  grounds,  build- 
ings and  equipment  (plant).  These  may  come,  singly  from 
large  estates,  or  they  may  be  obtained  as  the  result  of  cam- 
paigns for  gifts,  large  and  small. 

2.  By  endowment  gifts  or  bequests.  True  endowments  arc 
"impressed  with  a  trust"  and  are  usually  limited  by  the  donor 
as  to  use  of  the  principal,  at  least.  The  use  of  income  may  also 
lie  limited  to  certain  purposes  specified  in  the  trust  instru- 
ment— to  the  maintenance  of  a  professorship,  for  example,  or 
that  of  a  building,  to  the  purchase  of  coal,  milk  or  ice  for 
poor  families,  or  the  purchase  of  shoes  for  children  in  an 
orphanage.  Such  an  endowment  is  known  as  restricted. 

3.  By  outright  capital  gifts  or  bequests  to  the  institution 
itself,  without  limitation  or  restriction  of  any  kind  except  as 
implied  within  the  charter  of  the  institution.  Such  gifts  may- 
be used  at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees;  should  be  accounted 
for  in  the  agency's  general  fund  and  employed,  principal  or 
income,  as  needed.  Some  institutions,  however,  transfer  such 
a  bequest,  regardless  of  size,  immediately  to  their  general 
endowment  fund,  thereby  placing  upon  it  a  restriction  as  to 
the  use  of  the  principal  which  is  not  necessary  and  which  the 
testator  did  not  himself  require. 

4.  By  setting  aside  portions  of  current  income  of  the  in- 
stitution itself.  This  is  done  by  withholding  in  part  current 
contributions,  earnings  or  the  income  of  endowments  and 
adding  them  to  principal.  Except  for  the  payment  of  debts, 
when  no  other  capital  is  available  for  this  purpose,  resort  to 
such  practices  is  generally  regarded  as  unethical.  They  arc 
not  countenanced  by  community  chests.  The  Chicago  Associ- 
ation of  Commerce,  in  its  statement  of  policies  controlling 
the  endorsement  of  charities,  says:  "The  pyramiding  of  en- 
dowments or  the  continuous  raising  of  more  money  than  is 
needed  will  not  he  encouraged.  The  agency  must  make  rea- 
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Eleven  community  trusts  have  capital  resources  of  $1,000,000  or 
more.  Of  these,  three  have  $2,000,000  or  $3,000,000;  four,  over 
$5,000,000;  and  of  these  last,  two,  Chicago  and  New  York,  ex- 
ceed $10,000,000. 


sonable  current  use  of  its  current  income  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  given." 

There  has  been  much  public  objection  to  this  last  type  of 
accumulation,  yet  it  continues  here  and  there.  Some  trus- 
tees seem  inspired  with  zeal  to  place  their  agency  in  their 
own  time  far  beyond  the  need  of  further  contributions 
for  all  time  to  come.  Some  seem  over-cautious,  hedging 
against  every  possible  future  contingency;  some,  ambitious 
to  be  directors  of  a  rich  charity. 

A  remedy  for  such  occasional  practices  might  be  found 
in  a  requirement  that  institutions  claiming  tax  exemption 
(except  for  the  limited  real  estate  which  they  openly  and 
exclusively  use  for  their  religious  or  charitable  purposes) 
be  required  to  file  with  the  secretary  of  state  an  annual 
condensed  report  showing  major  sources  of  current  in- 
come and  expense  and  major  sources  of  capital  gain  and 
loss — these  to  be  available  for  inspection  by  properly  in- 
terested and  responsible  parties.  Copyright  privileges 
might  be  retained  or  safeguarded. 

These  are  negative  restraints.  The  need  runs  even  more 
for  affirmative  solutions: 

Thus  a  Chicago  donor  who  died  recently  left  a  $200,000 
bequest,  the  income  of  which  was  to  be  used:  one  half  to 
care  for  blind  people  in  some  well  managed  home  for  the 
blind;  and  one  half  to  care  for  old  people  in  some  well  man- 
aged home  for  the  aged.  But  there  was  an  additional  pro- 
vision giving  the  responsibility  for  administration  to  the  Chi- 
cago Community  Trust.  This  provided  that  whenever  in  its 
opinion  the  need  for  these  charities  should  cease,  the  money 
should  be  used  for  general  charitable  purposes.  That  was  a 
saving  feature,  for  the  need  had  ceased  long  before  this  be- 
quest became  available.  There  is  in  Chicago  no  well  managed 
home  for  the  blind.  There  is  a  poorly  managed  state  insti- 
tution. The  blind  do  not  want  to  live  in  homes  for  the  blind; 
they  want  to  live  with  people  who  can  see.  And  as  for  homes 
for  the  aged,  my  earlier  article  made  clear  'that  such  well 
managed  homes  are  already  well  financed*. 

Exercising  the  discretion  provided  in  the  will,  the  Trust 
will  continue  the  fund  in  the  donor's  name  and  will  carry 


•  See    "After    a    Century    of    Charity    in    Chicago,"    by    Mr.    Loomit    !» 
Survey  Graphic  for  August  1943. 


out  her  essential  wishes  to  aid  the  blind  and  the  aged, 
other  and  more  opportune  ways. 

The  Genesis  of  the  Community  Trust 

THE    IDEA    OF    A    COMMUNITY    TRUST    FOR    CHARITABLE 

poses  was  first  conceived  by  the  late  Frederick  H. 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  In  his  experience  as  president  o 
Cleveland  Trust  Company,  he  had  observed  nume 
instances  of  capital  funds,  intended  for  charitable 
which  went  astray.  These  uses  failed  to  materialize 
were  defeated  because  of  uncertainty.  Funds  woul< 
wasted   or   misspent  on   impractical   ventures.  Or 
would  go  to  institutions,  good  at  the  time  the  wills 
drafted,  which  later  ceased  to  be  needed  or  had  gon 
sleep  so  far  on  endowments  that  there  was  no  assur 
that  the  ends  the  donors  hoped  for  would  be  ace 
plished  in  good  faith  and  intelligence.    • 

After  Judge  GofT  took  counsel  with  other  experie 
people,  his  idea  shaped  up  in  a  resolution  and  gen 
trust  agreement  adopted  by  the  Cleveland  Trust  C 
pany  in  January  1914.  This  created  the  Cleveland  Fot 
ation,  its  aims  described  by  Mr.  GofT  as  follows: 

To    receive   and   to   safeguard    donations   in   trust   ur 
supervision  and  regulations  imposed  by  state  legislation 
employ  the  principal  or  income,  or  both,  for  educational 
charitable   purposes   in   a  broader  and   more   useful   mat 
in  future  years  than  it  is  now  possible  to  anticipate;  to 
vide   for  specific  needs  stipulated  by  the  donor;  to  in 
the  perpetuity  of  principal  when  that  is  desired;  to  le 
preventable  errors  of  judgment  in  the  disposal  of  princ 
and   income;   to  guard  against  unwise  use  of  income 
principal  by  beneficiaries;  and  by  a  union  of  available  fi 
to  promote  the  civic,  moral  and  mental  welfare  of  the  pe 
in  the  widest,  wisest,  most  economical,  and   most  effic 
manner. 

The  plan  of  organization  and  operation,  as  adopted, 
ognized  two  distinct  functions  in  the  administratior 
charitable  trusts: 

1.  Careful  investment  and  management  of  the  capital  juu 
This  responsibility  was  placed  wisely  with  the  banks  or  t 
companies  which  might  adopt  the  resolution  and  be  ch< 
by  the  various  donors  or  testators  as  the  trustees  of  t ' 
individual  capital  funds. 

2.  Careful  appropriation  and  supervision  of  the  charit 
use  of  these  funds.  The  second   responsibility  was  pla 
wisely  also — and  in  this  was  the  genius  of  the  plan — wii 
small  committee  of  citizens,  non-partisan  and  non-politica 
character,  broadly  representative  of  the  community,  fam 
with  charitable  and  civic  work,  to  be  appointed  success] 
one  or  two  each  year  for  terms  usually  of  five  years,  by 
judge  of  the  Probate  Court,  by  the  judge  of  the  United  St 
District  Court,  by  the  mayor  of  the  city,  by  the  president 
universities  or  of  leading  civic  bodies  and  by  the  presid 
or  boards  of  directors  of  the  member  banks  and  trust  c 
panics.* 

Since  1914,  following  Cleveland's  example,  commu 
trusts  have  been  set  up  under  formal  resolutions  in  rr 
than  seventy-five  cities  in  the  United  States  and  Can: 
Capital  gifts  of  more  than  $56,000,000  have  been 

*  The    method    of    appointment    has    been    adapted    in    different    citi< 
meet  local  needs.   A  popular  plan  provides   for  a  committee  of  nine, 
appointed    by    public    officials,    three    by    officers    of    educational,    son;  < 
civic  bodies,  and  three  by  officers  of  the  leading  local  banks  having  s 
trust   departments. 
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eivcd.  Eleven  community  trusts  have  each  received  gifts 
a  excess  of  $1,000,000;  four  (New  York,  Chicago,  Clevc- 
and,  and  Boston)  in  excess  of  $5,000,000.  Forty-eight  com- 
,  trusts  arc  now  making  periodic  disbursements  ol 
ncome  or  capital;  these  amounted  to  $1,725,095  in  1942. 
|B*P'ta'  funds  arc  received  by  outright  gift  or  bequest 
|  o  the  general  fund  of  the  community  trust,  or  to  in- 
liviiiual  funds  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  one  or  more 
Institutions  specifically  designated,  or  for  some  special 
purpose,  or  for  general  charitable  purposes  selected  from 
!  ime  to  time  at  the  discretion  of  a  distributing  committee. 
IK  givers  or  founders  of  funds  have,  therefore,  in  the 
|  ommunity  trust,  almost  unlimited  range  of  choice  in 
Irlecting  the  institutions  or  philanthropic  purposes  which 
fnost  strongly  appeal  to  them.  They  have  the  assurance 
hat  the  community  trust  will  serve  their  interests  and 
•ndeavor  to  carry  out  their  particular  wishes  insofar  as 
hesc  may  continue  to  prove  practical  and  useful,  but  al- 
l^k  with  the  reservation  that  distribution  may  be  modi- 
fied or  changed  as  changing  conditions  may  require.  Each 
ffA  is  maintained  as  a  separate  trust  and  distributions 
ire  made  in  the  name  of  the  founder. 

In  its  stewardship,  the  community  trust  serves  the  com- 
munity also.  That  is  its  long  run  object.  It  collects,  con 
|*rves,  and  applies  money  for  welfare  purposes  much  of 
•vhich  might  otherwise  go  to  waste.  A  cardinal  principle 
.of  its  being  is  that  income  of  endowment  funds,  its  own 
for  that  of  any  institution  to  which  it  contributes,  shall  be 
•arnestly,  aggressively,  and  effectively  used.  Capital  also 
may  be  distributed  insofar  as  the  terms  of  any  fund  may 
nermit — for  buildings  or  equipment,  or  to  pay  off  in- 
debtedness, or  for  some  needed  expansion  of  service.  Such 
gifts  are  usually  on  a  matching  basis,  the  community  trust 
oroviding  only  a  fraction  of  the  amount  needed  on  con- 
dition that  new  money  be  obtained  from  other  sources. 
Mo  ardent  believer  in  the  community  trust  principle 
assumes  that  it  will  become  the  sole  collector  and  ad- 
ministrator «f  endowment  funds  in  any  community. 
Established  agencies  or  new  projects  with  programs  per- 
manent  in  character  need  direct  endowments  and  capital 

Kfor  purposes  of  credit,  stability,  and  security.  These, 
.  are  encouraged  by  the  community  trust.  But  there 
ire  other  services,  popular  and  urgent,  whose  programs 
MBjr  be  temporary  but  of  great  importance. 

The  Lifetime  of  Endowments 

WllX  ENDOWMENTS  CEASE  ?  NoT  SO  LONG  AS  PRIVATE  CAPITAL 

i  accumulated  and  charity  springs  in  the  human  heart. 
Fhc  traditions  of  twenty-three  hundred  years  and  more 
proclaim  their  value.  Endowment  is  an  accumulation; 
to  is  capital;  so  is  civilization.  The  experience  of  the  ages 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  rise  and  fall  together. 

There  are  those,  however,  who  believe  that  capital  gifts 
to  any  institution  should  constantly  be  in  process  of  being 
used  up.  They  do  not  believe  in  continuing  endowments. 
The  flow  of  fresh  gifts  from  year  to  year,  or  over  a  rela- 
tively short  period  of  years  should,  they  hold,  be  sufficient 
to  provide  for  reserves  against  continuing  obligations  or 
for  any  special  emergencies. 

The  late  Julius  Rosenwald  of  Chicago  was  a  leading 
exponent  of  this  policy.  When,  in  1928,  he  turned  over  to 
the  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund  additional  shares  of  Sears, 


Roebuck  &  Company  stock,  bringing  the  total  assets  of 
the  fund  to  above  $20,000,000,  he  dramatically  underscored 
his  conviction  by  stipulating  that  the  entire  sum  be  ex- 
pended within  twenty-five  years. 

My  experience  is  [he  wrote]  that  trustees  controlling  large 
funds  are  not  only  desirous  of  conserving  principal  but  often' 
favor  adding  to  it  from  surplus  income.  I  am  not  in  sympathy 
with  this  policy  of  perpetuating  endowments  and  believe 
that  more  good  can  be  accomplished  by  expending  funds  as 
trustees  find  opportunity  for  constructive  work  than  by  stor- 
ing up  large  sums  of  money  for  long  periods  of  time. 

MANY  AGREED  WITH  im  UNDERLYING  PRINCIPLE;  BUT  THE 
idea  that  both  capital  and  income  must  be  expended  by 
a  fixed  date  raised  much  controversy.  Presidents  of  col- 
leges and  administrators  of  institutions  having  fixed  obli- 
gations and  no  fixed  source  of  income,  maintained  that 
such  a  policy  arbitrarily  applied  would  make  continuity 
of  service  and  growth  impossible.  Persons  responsible  for 
raising  money  to  keep  such  institutions  going  declared 
that  capital  gifts  would  be  few  if  the  prospective  donors 
felt  they  might  be  easily  or  quickly  dissipated  for  ordinary 
running  expenses.  That  was  not  the  way  they  acquired 
their  capital,  they  protested;  that  was  not  the  way  they 
themselves  had  used  it. 

As  I  gauge  it,  the  consensus  of  opinion  after  years  of 
debate — and  especially  after  what  has  happened  to  our 
economy  since  1928— is  that  the  policy  of  required  ex- 
penditure of  charitable  capital  in  a  limited  time  is  too 
extreme.  To  my  mind,  Mr.  Rosenwald  applied  the  policy 
without  qualification  in  his  own  case  in  order  to  drama- 
ti/.e  his  belief  that  endowments  should  be  used  and  not 
hoarded,  that  endowments  exist  not  for  themselves  but 
for  the  greatest  good  they  can  do. 

That  emphasis,  that  dramatization  was  wholesome.  It 
has  had  good  results.  Of  charitable  foundations  which 
reported  on  this  point  in  1940  to  "American  Foundations 
and  Their  Fields"  (an  annual  review  published  by  Ray- 
mond Rich  Associates,  New  York),  a  majority — 67  acainst 
52 — stated  that  distributions  from  capital  are  permitted. 
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Today,  the  combined  capital  of  the  community  trusts,  including 
general  and  restricted  funds,  exceeds  £55,000.000.  This  total, 
standing  at  #15,000.000  in  1927,  had  doubled  by  1932;  and  in 
spite  of  the  depression,  rose  by  $10.000,000  in  each  sucreding 
five-year  span. 
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Community  trusts  are  reporting  many  gifts  and  bequests 
in  which  such  distributions  are  authorized.  In  the  larger 
gifts  there  is  usually  a  limitation  that  not  more  than  5  or 
10  percent  of  the  capital  may  be  distributed  in  any  one 
year.  Officers  today  of  the  very  institutions  whose  olficers 
of  fifteen  years  ago  opposed  the  Rosenwald  fixed  require- 
ment now  favor  optional  distribution. 

In  our  community  trusts  we  have  all  had  the  experience 
of  discussing  the  matter  with  prospective  donors  who  at 
first  favored  the  principle  in  general  and  seemed  inclined 
to  adopt  it,  but  who  later  returned  to  say  they  had  con- 
sidered the  matter,  the  husband  and  wife  together  pos- 
sibly, and  had  decided  they  wanted  to  make  their  gift  in 
perpetuity.  Their  wish  is  understandable.  It  is  respected. 

Nonetheless,  everybody  knows  that  perpetuity  is  only 
a  relative  term.  Nothing  is  eternal  in  the  field  of  capital 
investments.  No  trust  is  known  to  have  lived  more  than 
a  few  hundred  years.  Perpetuity  means  that  we  want  to 
get  as  much  good  out  of  our  gifts  as  possible,  for  as  long 
a  time  as  possible.  That  seems  an  extension  of  our  own 
lives. 

But  at  law,  a  trust  for  the  benefit  of  designated  indi- 
viduals is,  in  contrast,  subject  to  a  rule  against  perpetuities. 
Such  a  trust  may  be  continued  only  during  the  lifetime 
of  a  life  in  being  when  the  trust  is  established,  and  for 
twenty-one  years  thereafter.  Thus  a  trust  may  be  estab- 
lished for  benefit  of  a  mere  infant,  even  for  one  not  yet 
born,  and  may  actually  continue  not  only  throughout  his 
lone;  lifetime,  but  for  a  grandchild  or  even  a  great  grand- 
child until  he  becomes  of  age.  The  legal  span  up,  the  trust 
must  terminate  and  the  principal  be  distributed — perhans 
given  outright  to  the  grandchild  or  great  grandchild. 
Under  most  favorable  circumstances,  the  limit  cnn  rarely 
he  more  than  a  hundred  years. 


A  charitable  trust  is  for  the  benefit  of  indefinite  in 
viduals  and  is  exempt  from  this  rule  against  perpetuii 
Hence,  it  may  continue  indefinitely.  But  the  founder  v 
sets  'it  up  is  a  definite  individual.  Is  not  a  hundred  yc 
long  enough  to  concede  to  his  special  limitations? 

If  the  law  against  perpetuities  were  made  uniform 
all  concerned,  a  fund  given  in  trust  for  endowment  { 
poses  would  not  at  the  end  of  a  hundred  years  cease 
exist,  nor  would  the  donor's  name  be  stricken  fron 
scrolls  of  the  institution  he  gave  it  to.  Merely  the 
limitations  would  be  removed.  The  capital  would 
to  the  general  funds  of  the  institution,  thereafter  to 
used,  principal  or  income  as  needed,  wholly  in  the  dis 
tion  of  its  trustees. 

And  as  a  by-product,  we  would  eliminate  the  mt 
plicity  of  special  trusts  and  special  funds  for  limited  { 
poses  which  sometimes  circumscribe  and  hamper  the 
ministration  of  our  older  institutions — with  over-end 
ment  of  specialties,  some  of  them  moribund,  and 
enough  for  essential  purposes.  The  usefulness  and 
siliency  of  the  funds  would  be  enhanced  in  meeting  r 
situations  in  new  times. 

Through  it  all,  a  good  philanthropic  endowment  rr!| 
not  only  be  reasonably  protected  from  waste  and  abi< 
it  must  actually  serve  current  social  needs;  its  adn< 
istration  must  meet  with  the  approval  of  sound  pu 
opinion.  So  conceived,  so  administered,  it  may  truly  | 
mote  the  public  welfare  over  the  years  through  the 
vancement  of  knowledge,  the  expansion  of  education, 
kindly  ministry  of  charity,  the  inspiration  of  music, 
and  religion,  the  encouragement  of  social  advance. 

But  however  initiated,  wherever  held,  for  whatt 
purpose,  such  an  endowment  must  itself  be  adaptable 
changing  conditions  to  be  a  living  force. 


SPREAD  OF  THE  COMMUNITY  TRUST  MOVEMENT 


Beginning  with  the  Cleveland  Foundation  in  1914,  community  trusts  now  number  77  in  continental  United  States.     There  is  t> 
in  Hawaii  and  two  in  neighboring  Canada,  making  80  in  all.    Eight  have  taken  root  on  the  Pacific  Coast;  13  in  the  South;  22  11 

Great  Lakes  Basin;  and  34  in  the  Atlantic  States  north  of  the  Potomac. 
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OF  HISTORY,  by  Raymond  Gram  Swing.  Doublcday,  Doran. 
c  $2,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

300  EVENING" — AND  RAYMOND  GRAM  SWING  is  AGAIN 
minating  the  news  of  the  world  with  the  knowledge, 
dom,  and  idealism  that  have  made  him  a  guide  to  sound 
iking  and  right  feeling  for  millions  of  people.  Of  the 
Id  of  radio  commentators  who  have  become  principal  con 

to  our  remarkable  age  of  global  awareness,  he  ranks 

t  as  a  social  interpreter  of  public  affairs.  Now  in  "Preview 
•lory"  he  risks  printing  about  one  quarter  of  his  broad 
a  from  Pearl  Harbor  to  Tunisian  victory.  His  work  stands 

test.  The  book  is  no  dull  chronology,  but  an  absorbing 
lorama  of  the  campaigns,  programs,  meetings,  anni 
saries,  tragedies,  forces,  that  Mr.  Swing  believes  will  be 

materials  of  history.    You  will  find  the  play  of  an  in 
mcd  mind  over  the   news   vastly  exciting,  and   you   will 
-    loome  the  restoration  to  memory  of  the  great  moments 

have  lived  through,  and   partly  forgotten  as  crisis   piled 
crisis. 


)f  the  art  and  duty  of  die  radio  commentator  we  learn 
although   we  cannot   rest   a   total  judgment  of   Mr. 
,,,   ing's  achievement  on  exhibits  chosen  by  him  for  historical 
nificance.   His  great  gift  is  as  an  Interpreter.   He  does  not 
>end    on    gossip-mongering 


.ETTERS  AND  LIFE 


he  Gifts  of  Mr.  Swing 

by   LEON   WHIPPLE 


or      secret    sources      or    on 


jques  of  strategy  or  on  oracular  prophecy.  Yet  he  is  a 
iphct  because  he  projects  the  curves  of  social  forces  into 
future.  Thus  he  foresaw  long  ago  the  dangers  of  Rus 
i  boundary  ambitions.  On  April  6,  1942  again,  he  said: 
by  the  fall  of  1942,  there  is  still  a  Russian  front,  German) 
I  have  lost  the  war."  Present  omens  justify  his  words. 
vfr.  Swing  is  a  great  commentator  because  to  news-texts 
Men  for  significance,  not  momentary  drama,  he  applies  the 
nciples  of  politics,  international  relations,  and  social 
igress.  His  rich  background,  stored  from  years  of  reporting 
Europe,  and  refreshed  by  daily  arduous  study,  enables  him 
explain  the  rank  and  genesis  of  the  event,  align  forces, 
ine  issues,  ask  the  right  questions,  and  draw  sound  con 
sions.  Then  he  labors  anew  to  present  his  interpretation 
simple  words  and  ordered  exposition.  His  style  is  not 
orful,  though  often  suffused  with  deep  emotion,  or  touched 
Ji  the  irony  that  resides  in  history  itself.  Finally,  all  his 
leavor  rests  on  the  lofty  spirit  of  the  man.  It  is  revealed 
his  high  seriousness,  in  his  ideals  of  democracy,  in  an  un- 
erving  faith  in  final  victory  for  the  United  Nations  that 
•  served  this  nation  well. 

rhese  judgments  of  a  social  philosopher  on  the  decisive 
rots,  and  on  the  forces  at  work,  do  offer  us  a  preview  of 
•rent  history  that  can  guide  action.  Mr.  Swing  has  no 
;ign  to  anticipate  the  future  historian:  he  is  too  keenly 
are  of  the  unknown  and  unpredictable.  He  warns  us: 
ft  must  constantly  remind  ourselves  that  we  know  very 
le.  .  .  .  Without  facts  we  are  not  entitled  to  judgments, 
e  have  only  opinions,  hopes,  and  prejudices."  Mr.  Swing 
ascends  these  limitations.  His  very  comments  on  our 
lorances  will  help  the  historian  interpret  our  deeds  by 
»at  we  really  knew.  And  his  admirable  reviews  of  events, 
anniversaries  or  on  New  Year's  day,  will  reveal  what  a 
ip  he  has  been  toward  a  contemporary  historical  perspective. 
Vo  review  can  cover  the  range  of  these  broadcasts.  We 
tc  highlights.  Read  his  plea  for  the  preservation  of  liberal 
"ifucation,  his  explanation  of  Lend-Lease  to  people  per- 
•xed  by  rationing,  his  study  of  food  in  terms  of  nutrition. 
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and  you  recall  that  Mr.  Swing  is  a  teacher  of  the  people. 
Here  is  priceless  education  for  morale.  Likewise  priceless  are 
his  psychographs  of  Hitler  from  his  speeches.  With  grim 
humor,  he  displays  the  decline  of  Der  Fiihrer,  and  the  effects 
on  the  German  people.  His  picture  of  Churchill  at  the  White 
House  Christmas  tree,  and  of  King  Haakon  are  warm  and 
human. 

We  wish  Mr.  Swing  would  bring  more  people  on  his 
world  stage.  His  thinking  on  principles  and  nations  as  units 
sometimes  moves  into  pretty  remote  and  impersonal  realms. 
People  are  the  interpreters  of  events  for  most  of  us;  and  na- 
tions at  bottom  are  struggling,  hoping,  suffering  folks.  Mr. 
Swing  has  a  deep  human  sympathy  that  urges  him  to  seek 
the  underlying  causes  of  our  troubles,  and  offer  possible  ways 
out.  Yet  his  influence  might  be  enlarged  and  his  style  en 
richcd  by  more  frequent  studies  of  leaders  and  folks.  Thus 
the  plain  man  might  better  understand  his  own  role  in  the 
daily  drama. 

The  broadcasts  are  supplemented  by  an  essay  on  "Realities 
of  a  Power  Peace,"  and  his  addresses  to  college  audiences.  His 
views  on  the  postwar  world  arc  not  unfamiliar,  but  are 
deeply  significant  as  the  conclusions  of  a  student  who  follows 
daily  trends  with  painstaking  care.  The  peace  will  rest  on  the 
civilized  use  of  power  by  the  United  States,  Britain,  Russia, 
China,  through  a  world  organization,  with  regional  divisions. 
On  their  self-denying  wisdom  smaller  nations  must  depend 
for  justice  and  freedom.  The  first  tests:  Can  Britain  and  the 
United  States  reach  a  working  agreement?  What  will  happen 
to  Germany?  These  ideas  are  found,  too,  in  the  addresses: 
we  lost  peace  because  we  hated  war.  Now  we  must  enforce 
peace,  and  he  challenges  young  people  to  serve  the  continuing 
adventure  of  democracy,  building  even  on  their  doubts.  On 
the  future  of  democracy  Mr.  Swing  rests  his  faith. 

Of  that  faith  the  broadcasts  offer  daily  testimony.  It  is 
based  on  a  wise  realism,  and  buttressed  by  his  devotion  to 
moral  standards.  His  grave  voice  brings  understanding  and 
courage,  and  builds  up  the  morale  of  our  people.  These  arc 
great  services. 

Out  of  Japan 

TOKYO  RECORD,   by   Otlo   It.    Tolt-schui.     Reyn.il   &    Hitchcock.     462   pp. 

Price  $3. 
IN   PEACE  JAPAN    BREEDS   WAR.  by  Gtutav   Eckstein.     Harper.     326 

pp.    Price  »2.50. 

Postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,   Inc. 

"TOKYO  RECORD"  is,  FOR  THE  MOST  PART,  A  FACTUAL,  REALISTIC 
journalist's  account  focused  from  the  year  1941,  when  Mr. 
Tolischus  was  in  Japan  as  correspondent  for  The  New  York 
Times.  The  material  falls  into  three  parts:  a  chronological 
record  of  domestic  and  international  politics;  an  analysis  of 
Japanese  character  based  on  a  study  of  Shinto  which  includes 
the  retelling  of  some  of  the  ancient  Japanese  myths,  and  the 
reprinting  in  an  appendix  of  two  examples  of  "modern" 
Japanese  mythology;  and  an  occasional  personal-experience 
narrative,  notably  the  author's  six  months'  imprisonment,  with 
torture,  his  confinement  in  a  concentration  camp,  and  his 
journey  home  on  an  exchange  ship. 

The  emphasis  is  on  politics.  His  special  contribution  is  the 
light  he  throws  on  the  situation  in  Japan  in  the  year  that  led 
up  to  Pearl  Harbor.  By  including  comments  from  the  Japan- 
ese press,  and  civilian  and  military  statesmen,  and  by  filling 
in  the  background  of  international  politics,  history,  and  per- 
sonalities, he  builds  up  a  vivid  picture  of  a  nation  dealing 
with  a  critical  situation  at  home  and  abroad.  He  shows  the 
effect  in  Japan  of  such  matters  as  the  German  attack  on  Rus- 
sia, and  the  gradually  tightening  economic  sanctions  imposed 
by  America  and  the  British  Empire;  he  discusses  the  com- 
plicated domestic  political  structure;  he  provides  statistics  that 
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illuminate  Japan's  vulnerable  economic  position;  he  gives 
thumbnail  sketches  of  current  leaders,  Prince  Konoye,  Mat- 
suoka,  and  Premier  General  Tojo. 

The  volume  is  as  interesting  as  a  newspaper,  which  it 
greatly  resembles.  Though  it  is  impossible  in  brief  space  to 
discuss  its  facts  or  its  conclusions,  it  is  possible  to  suggest 
two  weaknesses.  In  the  domestic  scene  Mr.  Tolischus  fails  to 
take  sufficiently  into  account  the  fact  that  the  economy  of 
Japan  is  made  up  of  two  entirely  different  sorts  of  civilization, 
so  that  he  can  say  that  the  government — as  a  war  measure — 
restricted  production  of  "consumption  goods"  when  he  means 
"export  goods."  This  is  an  important  distinction  since  it  is 
the  special  restricted  economy  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Japanese  that  has  made  it  possible  for  the  Great  Power  Japan 
to  afford  its  industrial  and  war  machines.  In  the  field  of 
international  relations  he  accepts  the  inevitability  of  Pearl 
Harbor,  and  in  so  doing  overemphasizes  the  aggressive  nature 
of  Japanese  character  and  their  "historic  urge"  to  "world 
domination,"  and  minimizes  the  problems  of  imperialist  ex- 
pansion that  have  been  general  throughout  the  world  as  the 
result  of  increasingly  severe  competition  for  resources  and 
markets  among  industrialized  and  semi-industrialized  nations. 
He  wholly  overlooks  the  direct  part  played  in  Japan's  spec- 
tacular rise  by  Western  powers  who  encouraged  Japan's 
aggression  as  a  pawn  in  their  own  imperialist  policies.  How- 
ever, one  may  differ  with  Mr.  Tolischus'  interpretations  and 
conclusions  and  still  find  the  volume  of  great  usefulness. 

"In  Peace  Japan  Breeds  War"  is  a  misleading  title  for  a 
compilation  of  light  impressionistic  glimpses  of  Japanese  life 
and  history.  Dr.  Eckstein  bases  his  personal  record  on  a  first 
trip  to  Japan  in  1924  and  on  later  trips  while  he  was  getting 
material  for  a  biography  of  the  Japanese  scientist  Noguchi. 
His  incidents  include  a  day  with  a  fisherman,  his  experience 
with  a  Japanese  family  while  they  dismantle  their  houses  to 
weather  a  flood,  a  visit  to  a  public  bath.  His  national  events 
deal  with  the  beginnings  of  "modern"  Japan — the  coming  of 
Perry,  the  Battle  of  Kagoshima;  the  leaders  who  interest  him 
are  the  leaders  of  this  period — Saigo,  Marquis,  Ito,  Yamagata. 
He  includes  brief  comments  on  assassination,  the  Emperor, 
geisha,  religion,  hara-kiri,  and  occasional  character  sketches  of 
people  he  met. 
Towanda,  Pa.  HELEN  MEARS 

A  Philosophy  of  Town-Building 

THE  CITY:  ITS  GROWTH,  ITS  DECAY,  ITS  FUTURE,  by  Eliel  Saarinen. 
Reinhold  Publishing  Corp.  380  pp.  Price  $3.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 

THIS    BOOK    SUMS    UP    MOST    OF    THE    CURRENT    THINKING    ABOUT 

cities  and  city  re-planning.  As  Realtor  Nelson  says,  "While 
much  of  it  is  philosophical,  it  is  also  practical," — that  is,  it 
does  not  outrage  conservative  thinking  even  in  real  estate 
circles.  It  should,  but  I  am  afraid  does  not,  outrage  con- 
servative thinking  in  planning  circles.  For  the  first  section 
shows  the  failure  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  contemporary 
architect  to  perform  his  part,  and  the  last  section  shows  up 
the  so-called  "city  planners." 

The  disquisition  on  the  medieval  city  is  admirable,  and 
brings  into  focus  the  neglected — in  this  country — work  of 
Camillo  Sitte,  with  its  emphasis  on  the  form  of  exterior  space 
and  the  correlation  of  buildings.  Neglect  of  this  ancient  basis 
of  civic  design  has  produced  Foley  Square,  for  instance — 
probably  the  most  regurgitative  agglomeration  of  unrelated 
structures  existing  anywhere  in  the  world,  nearly  every  one 
costing  millions  of  good  public  money. 

It  is,  however,  the  future  that  concerns  us  most  in  our  un- 
happy present.  Decentralization  is  inevitable,  or  perhaps 
dispersion  is  the  better  word,  and  Mr.  Saarinen  makes  evident 
the  reason  why,  and  sets  forth  a  method  of  controlling  the 
process,  which  he  calls  "organic  decentralization."  Presumably 
this  is  the  "practical"  portion  of  the  book.  I  prefer  the 
philosophical,  for  a  philosophy  of  town-building  is  something 
we  sorely  need.  Given  a  philosophy,  an  objective,  something 


the  people  as  a  whole  desire  to  see  brought  into  being, 
the    technicians  —  architects,    lawyers,    engineers,    fiscal 
countants— can  make  it  a  reality.   So  far  our  town  plann 
has  been  limited  to  traffic  and  the  economics  of  land  vah 
It  is  a  sign  of  progress  that  "The  City"  has  not  been 
ceived  with  either  neglect  or  derision,  as  it  would  have  b 
when  Mr.  Saarinen  first  came  to  this  country  after  the  Tribi< 
Tower  Competition.   It  is  too  bad  that  it  is  not  written  n 
concisely  and  incisively;  it  is  repetitious  and  difficult.   Ne 
theless,  it  should  be  read  and  pondered.    The  architects 
town-planners,  most  of  all,  can  learn  much  from  it  and. 
Henry  Wright  used  to  say,  so  can  bankers,  builders,  i 
babies. 
New  Yor!(  HENRY  C.  CHURC 

The  Church  Front  Holds 

WHAT  IS  THE  CHURCH  DOING?  by  Henry  Pitney  Van  Dusen 
ner.    194  pp.    Price  $1,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

DR.  VAN  DUSEN,  WHO  is  PROFESSOR  OF  SYSTEMATIC  THEOL 
at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  here  gives  a  vivid  pic 
of  the  way  the  Christian  churches  and  missions  have  carr 
on  under  the  impact  of  the  war.  In  Axis-dominated  count 
the  churches  have  become  in  effect  "churches  in  captivii 
As  such,  they  have,  both  Protestant  and  Catholic,  writte;: 
new  chapter  in  spiritual  resistance  to  tyranny.    For  ove 
year,  Norwegian  church  leaders  prevented  Quisling's  appo 
ment  as  chancellor.  "The  Christian  Front,"  his  newspaper 
clared,  "is  the  hardest  to  conquer."  The  stand  of  the  Cathol  i 
says  Dr.  Van  Dusen,  "has  been  more  united  and  certai 
no  less  determined  and  effective  than  that  of  Protestants, 
deed,  increasingly,  the  policies  and  protests  of  the  two  gro 
have  moved  on  parallel  lines  and,  in  recent  months,  even 
direct  collaboration." 

An    impressive    fact    here   comes    to    light    regarding 
vitality  of  the  ."younger  churches,"  those  more  recently  est' 
lished  institutions  which  have  graduated  from  the  stage 
mission  enterprises  into  autonomous  communions.   Althoi, 
small  in  numbers,  weak  in  resources,  and  in  alien  surrou 
ings,  these  nascent  churches  embody  the  spirit  and  zeal 
primitive  Christianity.    They   prosper  under  oppression  : 
persecution.    Likewise  the  "orphan  missions,"  cut  off  fr 
their  bases  of  support  because  of  the  war,  have  demonstra.. 
a  vigor  and  tenacity  amazing  to  contemplate. 

It  is  an  impressive  fact  that  at  the  very  time  when  the  wo 
is  fragmentized  politically  and  great  nations  are  locked  ii 
life-and-death  struggle,  the  World  Council  of  Churches  sho 
come  into  being.  In  recent  years  we  have  witnessed,  s>> 
Dr.  Van  Dusen,  "the  most  resolute  and  productive  advar 
towards  Christian  unity  since  the  Middle  Ages."  The  cen 
fugal  forces  in  political  and  economic  life  which  have  thr 
nations  apart  are  being  countered  by  the  centripetal  force 
an  organized  international  religious  movement,  which  e' 
in  time  of  war  has  demonstrated  a  vitality  which  polifc 
tyranny  is  unable  to  quench. 
New  Yorl^  F.  ERNEST  JOHN* 
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Religious  Intolerance 

HISTORY  OF  BIGOTRY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  by  Gust 
Myers.  Random  House.  504  pp.  Price  $3.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  A 
ciates,  Inc. 

THERE  is  NO  LIE  so  FANTASTIC  THAT  IT  DOES  NOT  MUSTER 
legion  of  avid  believers.    This  is  one  of  the  few  conclusii 
which  the  compiler  of  this  story  permitted  himself.   Thus 
explains  the  frequent  repetition  of  charges  made  against 
international    Jew"    despite    equally    frequent    authoritat 
refutation.    Even  more  remarkable,  because  its  origins  ar& 
much  more  recent,  is  the  vitality  of  the  lie  about  goings-on  \ 
Catholic    institutions    and    the    secret    machinations    of 
Catholic  clergy;  for  in  this  case  corrective  information  n 
was  difficult  to  obtain. 
From  the  Puritan  denunciation  of  the  Quakers,  three  h 
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»cd  years  ago,  to  the  persecution  of  Jehovah's  Witnesses  in 
lr  own  day,  attacks  on  religious  minorities  have  been  ex- 
(cssions  of  a  fanatical  attachment  to  a  way  of  life  that  is 
ilievcd  threatened.  For  example,  people  whose  social  status 
^Hi  from  birth  rather  than  economic  power  are  liable  to 
^^Hfcened  by  any  influence  destructive  to  those  community 
•••Ms  on  which  their  prerogatives  rest.  For  them,  Jews 
>th  their  wider  social  concepts  are  uncomfortable  neighbors. 
Tie  antagonism  to  the  Catholic  Church  was,  of  course,  part 
t  the  cultural  luggage  which  Protestants  brought  with  them 
4  this  continent;  but  its  cancerous  growth  at  various  times 
fearly  derives  from  the  privileged  status  enjoyed  by  the  off- 
Jfl|  of  the  early  settlers  and  challenged  by  the  children  of 
••grants  from  Catholic  lands. 

The  connection  between  bigotry  and  various  forms  of  social 
Iflkt  cannot  be  brought  out  fully  in  a  history  which,  in  the 
,  lin,  deals  with  events  in  only  one  country.  Charges  of 

.tchcraft,  for  example,  go  back  to  beliefs  inherited  from  fore- 
j  ars  who  lived  close  to  nature  and  recur  in  times  of  in 
Inrity  and  distress  when  the  whole  outlook  of  simple  people 
^^Res  more  primitive. 

-  The  Know-Nothings,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  the  Christian 
j-ont,  and  similar  organized  movements  are  excrescences  of 
.  uch  more  general  reactions  to  social  change.  Fortified  with 
,.  knowledge  of  these  movements  afforded  by  Mr.  Myers,  it 
i  ould  be  possible  to  defeat  the  pernicious  activity  of 

ckcteers  who  take  advantage  of  falsely  analyzed  clashes  of 
,  terest  to  foment  civil  strife—and  line  their  pockets.  But  we 
,  usi  not  forget  that  the  underlying  conflicts  usually  are  real 
.mnot  be  wished  away  by  appeals  to  tolerance. 

BRUNO  LASKER 


realistic  Doctrines 

iKISTIAN    STATE,    by    Augustine   }.    Osgniach,    O.S.B.,    Ph.D. 
nce  Publishing  Company.    356  pp.    Price  $3.75,  postpaid  by  Survey  As- 

***•  IDC- 
S  WORK   MIGHT  HAVE   BEEN   ENTITLED,   ''THE  PHILOSOPHICAL 

Bof  the  Christian  State,"  or,  "The  Christian  State  from 
Viewpoint  of  Philosophy  and  Reason."  Its  most  important 
•s  treat  of  the  origin,  basis,  purpose  and  functions  of 
ite;  the  totalitarian  State;  the  State  and  right;  the  in- 
and  the  State;  the  family  and  the  State;  the  Church 
State,  and  liberty  and  equality.  No  essential  topic  is 
and  all  are  treated  with  ability  and  thoroughness. 
opinion  of  the  reviewer,  the  least  satisfactory  part  of 
is  chapter  II,  particularly  pp.  68-83.  The  second 
ph  on  page  69  is  questionable,  both  philosophically  and 
l!y,  and  the  attempted  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of 
line  and  Suarez  on  the  origin  of  civil  authority,  is  far 
om  convincing.  Indeed,  the  propriety  and  wisdom  of  de 
gnating  this  doctrine,  "Scholastic  Contractualism,"  or  "The 
chol.istic  Social  Contract  Theory,"  may  well  be  questioned. 
In  the  second  place,  the  right  of  the  people  to  depose  a 
•rant,  which  is  traditional  Scholastic  doctrine,  is  apparently 
•jccti-d  by  the  author,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  dangerous 
octrinc  to  preach  or  to  admit  in  this  present  time  of  rcvolu- 
onary  ferment.  That  was  precisely  the  reaction  of  some 
otablr  ('.nholic  writers  immediately  after  the  French  Revolu- 
on,  but  their  productions  on  this  point  promoted  neither  the 
••elfarc  of  the  Catholic  Church  nor  the  cause  of  genuine 
cmocracy. 

•Re*  79-83  exhibit,  not  incorrect  positive  doctrine,  but  mis- 
^•Dg  emphasis.  According  to  the  author,  "the  natural 
iridical  theory  .  .  .  can  be  reconciled  with  any  form  of  gov- 
rnmcnt";  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  discussion  under 
iis  head  consists  of  a  defense  of  the  moral  authority  of  a 
atriarchal  polity.  The  net  effect  of  this  discussion  upon  an 
ncntical  reader  would  be  to  suggest  that  the  normal  way  in 
'hich  authority  comes  to  the  ruler  is  exemplified  by  the  case 
f  the  patriarch  who  is  the  only  one  in  the  community  corn- 
Went  to  govern.  Community  consent  as  the  determining 


factor  in  locating  the  governing  authority,  is  discussed  and 
dismissed  in  a  single  paragraph.  This  is  less  than  one  fifteenth 
of  the  total  space  covered  by  this  section.  The  other  fourteen 
parts  are  appropriated  by  the  patriarch. 

This  is  utterly  unrealistic.  How  many  rulers  and  executives 
of  today,  monarchs,  presidents,  parliaments  or  congresses,  have 
inherited  their  moral  authority  from  some  historical  patriarch? 
Any  of  them  that  does  not  govern  with  the  consent  of  the 
governed,  either  currently  given  or  tacitly  continued  from 
the  past,  lacks  the  necessary  title  deeds  to  rule. 

JOHN  A.  RYAN,  DX). 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  Washington,  D.  C.. 

German  Military  Economy 

ECONOMICS  IN  UNIFORM:  MILITARY  ECONOMY  ANO  SOCIAL  STUUCTUEK. 
by  Albert  T.  Lauterbach.  Princeton  University  Press.  282  pp.  Price 
$3,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

OBVIOUSLY,  AN  AUTHOR  WHO  IN  HIS  TITLE  HAS  CLOTHED  Eco- 
nomics in  a  uniform  is  attempting  to  entice  not  only  experts 
in  the  subject  to  read  this  book  on  military  economy,  but  also 
the  less  interested  laymen.  This  device  proves  to  be  legiti 
mate,  for  he  has  much  of  interest  to  report  with  which  few 
laymen  are  familiar.  Readers  might  feel,  however,  that 
"Economics  in  German  Uniform"  would  be  a  more  descrip 
tive  title,  even  though  the  uniform  of  this  military  economy 
was  devised  by  von  Clausewitz,  a  Prussian  officer  of  Polish 
ancestry,  and  Walter  von  Rathenau,  the  public  utility  man  of 
Jewish  stock. 

The  author  postulates  the  following  principles  of  the  Ger- 
man "preparedness  economy":  priority  of  armament  produc 
tion;  industrialization  and  full  utilitzation  of  idle  resources 
for  self-sufficiency  in  war  essentials;  trend  toward  compulsory 
labor  and  what  he  calls  "compulsory  business";  degradation 
of  financing  to  a  technique  of  reducing  the  standard  of  living; 
denaturalization  of  the  phenomena  of  the  business  cycle; 
changes  in  the  concept  of  private  ownership;  collective  or- 
ganization of  leisure. 

Is  this  military  economy,  later  imposed  on  all  occupied 
European  countries,  to  be  regarded  as  a  new  phase  of 
capitalism,  as  a  totally  new  economic  system,  or  simply  as  a 
transition  period  between  two  rery  different  eras?  The 
author  leaves  his  reader  to  answer  this  question,  after  he  has 
defined  the  trends  inherent  in  a  militarized  Grossraumwirt- 
schaft  (large  space  economy). 

The  last  chapter,  "What  After  Military  Economy?"  is 
disappointing  in  that  no  satisfactory  solution  of  this  problem 
is  offered.  With  disarming  candor,  the  author  comments: 
"Can  the  social  scientists  foretell  what  'necessarily'  must  hap- 
pen?" He  has  often  to  confine  himself  to  clarifying  those 
tendencies  which  prevail.  In  certain  cases,  however,  he  may 
choose  to  work  out  a  program,  since  knowledge  for  its  own 
sake  can  never  be  a  final  purpose,  and  the  borderline  between 
objective  science  and  wishful  programs  is  today  considered 
less  definite  than  once  it  was. 
New  Yor^  OTTO  H.  EHRLICH 

A  Czech  Looks  at  the  Postwar  World 

THE  LEGACY  OF  NAZISM — Tup,  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  CONSEQUENCES 
or  ToTALitAtiANisu,  by  Frank  Munk.  Macmillan.  288  pp.  Price  $2.50. 
postpaid  by  Survey  A^*»ciates,  Inc. 

WITH  THE  AUTHOR'S  INITIAL  THESIS  THERE  is  NO  QUARRH  . 
Totalitarianism  has  wrought  changes  in  the  world  too  deep 
to  be  wiped  out  by  the  peace  to  come.  "Normalcy"  is  out  of 
the  postwar  picture,  whatever  may  be  in  it.  Proceeding  from 
this,  one  hopes  for  some  less  obvious  message  from  a  writer 
who  has  experienced  to  the  full  what  every  decent  European 
has  been  fated  to  suffer  in  these  days:  the  destruction  of  all  he 
cared  for,  and  the  necessity  of  rethinking  all  he  ever  thought. 
But  what  one  finds  is  a  medley,  rather  typical  with  trans 
planted  intellectuals,  of  quotations  from  the  writings  of  other 
groping  contemporaries:  a  considerable  command  of  what  is 
aptly  called  "cold  facts,"  that  is,  statistics  without  the  warmth 
of  responsible  application;  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  prejudice  and 
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resentment;  and  finally  an  elusive  element  of  prophecy. 

Mr.  Munk's  argument  boils  down  to  a  threefold  judgment: 
What  Europe  suffers  is  the  inner  breakdown  of  capitalism. 
The  German  nation  in  its  entirety  has  assaulted  the  peace- 
loving  nations.  The  methods  employed  by  Germany  to  re- 
place capitalism  give  the  pattern  on  which  to  reorganize  the 
peace,  liberty,  and  security  of  the  world.  One  may  wonder 
how  these  theses  enter  into  a  logical  combination,  since  the 
first  or  the  second  should  suffice  to  explain  Europe's  cataclysm, 
and  the  second  and  third  should  be  mutually  exclusive.  How- 
ever, for  a  leftist  native  of  one  of  the  martyred  neighbors  of 
Nazi  Germany  the  compulsion  to  argue  this  way  is  apparently 
too  great  to  submit  to  logic. 

With  capitalism  this  kind  of  thinking  deals  summarily.  It 
is  tagged  laissez  faire  capitalism,  irrespective  of  the  vast 
divergences  between  the  economic  reality  in  the  liberal  and 
non-liberal  countries,  and  as  such,  it  is  pronounced  dead.  To 
be  sure,  in  the  totalitarian  countries  capitalism  was  killed  and 
buried  by  the  dictators.  But  too  often  the  borderline  between 
these  cases  of  political  catastrophe  and  the  countries  where  no 
such  catastrophe  occurred  is  blurred  in  Mr.  Munk's  reasoning. 
The  proof  that  capitalism  is  doomed  to  watertight  political 
control  everywhere  because  it  was  so  doomed  by  the  dictators 
seems  to  this  reviewer  inconclusive. 

As  to  the  political  catastrophes,  the  author  as  a  Czech 
patriot  has  the  clearest  motive  to  feel  at  the  center  of  his  being 
the  hatred  of  Gqrmany,  yet,  a  writer  today  should  beware 
of  such  statements  as  this:  "There  is  unfortunately  one 
Germany  only — that  of  Hitler  and  of  eighty  million  Germans. 
.  .  .  Those  people  who  have  lived  close  to  the  Germans  know 
that  a  mere  shift  of  the  stage  would  not  change  the  funda- 
mentals of  German  philosophy;  and  that  is  common  to  all 
sections  of  the  German  population." 

Has  Mr.  Munk — who  has  lived  close  to  the  Germans,  but 
not  in  Germany — no  apprehension  that  the  very  near  future 
may  disclose  how  many,  or  how  few,  of  the  eighty  million 
Germans  are  Hitler's  people?  Hatred  of  Hitlerism  inside 
Germany  may  conceivably  cut  the  ground  from  under  the 
author's  third  thesis,  which  is  that  the  victors  should  simply 
take  over  the  Nazi  economic  system. 

Mr.  Munk's  program  is  to  "exterminate"  the  upper  classes 
of  Axis  countries,  to  "resettle"  (where?)  the  millions  of  Ger- 
man minorities  from  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia,  be- 
cause "few  of  the  European  peoples  will  be  willing  to  con- 
tinue living  close  to  the  Germans";  but  then  to  be  faithful 
pupils  of  the  Nazi  "planned  economy,"  though  combining  it, 
of  all  things,  with  "free  enterprise."  It  seems  safe  to  predict 
that  such  a  "solution"  has  little  relation  to  the  shape  of  things 
to  come.  Before  the  "reliable  international  body,"  which  Mr. 
Munk  would  entrust  with  running  the  German,  or  European, 
or  world  economy,  could  be  evoked,  world  history  might  turn 
in  a  new  direction  to  baffle  armchair  planners. 
Mew  Yorl(  Tow  STOLPER 

A  Textbook  on  Civilian  Defense 

CIVILIAN    DEFENSE    MANUAL    ON    LEGAL    ASPECTS     OF    CI- 


THIS   OCD   PUBLICATION    IS   ENTITLED   TO   HIGH   COMMENDATION 

not  only  for  supplying  a  widespread  need  but  by  reason  of 
its  plan  and  content.  It  is  a  textbook  on  civilian  defense  in 
the  United  States,  well  annotated  and  indexed,  containing  a 
table  of  cases  and  an  appendix  which  sets  forth  the  executive 
orders  of  the  President  creating  OCD,  the  more  important 
regulations  and  administrative  orders  of  the  U.  S.  Director  of 
Civilian  Defense,  relevant  proclamations  and  statutes,  air  raid 
and  dim-out  regulations  of  the  military  authorities,  together 
with  model  statutes  and  ordinances  for  state  and  local 
communities. 

Compiled  and  edited  by  Henry  S.  Fraser  under  the  super- 


vision of  the  special  Civilian  Detense  Committee  ot 
American  Bar  Association,  with  the  help  and  assistanc 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  the  direct  scope  of 
manual  is  confined  to  the  legal  aspects  of  civilian  effort 
they  relate  to  public  protection  in  contradistinction  to  o 
voluntary  activities  in  the  field  of  salvage,  housing,  nutri 
and  other  community  projects  usually  denominated 
services. 

There  has  been  much  general  confusion  as  to  the  ultin 
authority  in  Civilian  Defense.   There  is  presented  in  this 
ume  as  a  background  to  legal  aspects  a  graphic  explanatio 
the  establishment  of  OCD,  its  responsibility  of  coordina 
the  importance  of  insignia  as  a  means  of  identification  an 
a  substitute  for  uniforms,  eligibility  rules  for  membershi 
the  Citizens'  Defense  Corps  and  the  Citizens'  Service  C( 
an  outline  of  policy  as  to  the  loan  of  supplies  and  equipm 
to  states  and  to  local  communities  by  the  federal  governnw 
and  an  explanation  of  the  establishment  and  workings  of 
state  and  local  defense  councils,  their  powers  and  aims. 

It  will  be  a  shock  to  some  of  the  most  vocal  of  critics 
governmental  action  and  results  in  Civilian  Defense  to  hi 
this  authoritative  work  make  clear  that  the  primary  eche 
is  the  local  defense  council,  and  whether  the  results  are  g< 
or  the  reverse  depends  upon  how  well  the  local  commur 
accepts  and  discharges  its  responsibility. 

The  final  section  of  the  book  having  to  do  with  liabi 
problems  is  a  legal  text  on  a  subject  heretofore  untreated, 
explains  certain  of  the  principal  questions  of  law  involved  I 
liability  arising  from  acts  or  omissions  of  members  of 
Citizens'  Defense  Corps,  the  problem  of  compensation 
Civilian  Defense  volunteers   injured   in  line  of  duty  eit 
from  enemy  attack  or  from  other  hazards,  problems  aris 
from  the  taking  or  distribution  of  private  property  in  time 
emergency  and  general  responsibility  for  black-out  and  d 
out  accidents. 

The  collaboration  of  the  American  Bar  Association  with 
important  governmental  agency   in  order  to  clarify   pul1 
understanding  and  give  public  guidance  is  an  example 
cooperation  between  a  private  organization  and  the  gove 
ment  that  is  significant  and  gratifying. 
New  Yor/(  GEORGE  S.  VAN  SCHA 


UNSCRAMBLING  THE  NAZI  EMPIRE 

(Continued  from  page  376) 


in  the  same  way,  get  nothing  because  their  machinery  \ 
hit  in  an  air  raid  or  blown  up  by  the  fleeing  Nazis? 

These    millions    of   expropriations,    extortions,    and   ot 
illegal  acts  under  Axis  rule  cannot  be  dealt  with  according 
the  letter  of  the  law.    Much  of  the  booty  no  longer  exi 
having  been  consumed  or  destroyed.   On  the  other  hand, 
cannot    confiscate    enemy    industrial    equipment    (Germ 
Italian,  Hungarian,  Rumanian,  or  other)  to  the  point  of 
priving  the  people  of  their  livelihood.    International  cont 
over  all  illegally  acquired  property  seems  the  only  solution 

A  reasonable  share  of  that  property  should  be  set  aside 
the  benefit  of  Axis  victims  despoiled  of  their  houses,  savii 
or  other  personal  property.    Those  among  them  left  destit 
and  unable  to  earn  their  own  living  should  be  paid  pensic 
out  of  this  fund.     Those  made  cripples  or  invalids  in  N 
concentration  camps,  children  orphaned  by  the  Nazis,  a., 
similar  cases,  would  have  preferred  claims.    Only  consider 
tions  of  fairness  and  need  can  be  decisive  in  this  redressing* 
Nazi  wrongs  and  not  the  size  of  the  loss  or  accidental  i 
cufnstance  such  as  whether  an  expropriated  house  still  star' 
or  has  been  hit  by  a  bomb. 

Industrial  assets  and  other  capital  goods  probably  will  <| 
for  several  different  methods  of  handling.    In  cases  like  1 
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uits  on  1'ulish  soil  cited  above,  an  international  trusteeship, 
ing  a  share  of  the  profits  to  compensate  expropriated  iu- 
utmlists,  seems  the  best  way  out.  Where  plants  outside 
.-rmany  were  "purchased"  under  duress,  by  Nazis,  direct 
.titution  may  be  feasible,  provided  the  former  owners  are 
it  themselves  guilty  of  "collaboration."  Even  in  these  cases, 
|:  property  might  have  to  be  mortgaged  for  the  benefit  of  a 
lid  to  rebuild  bombed,  burned,  or  looted  industries.  Within 
}:  Reich  proper,  government  plants,  the  Goering  Trust,  and 
iier  key  enterprises  also  might  be  put  under  international 
iistccship,  while  some  other  control  will  be  indicated  even 
r  enterprises  which  were  of  unquestionable  pre-war  owner- 


it  will  be  possible  to  form  a  European  federation 
itely  after  the  war  or  not,  economic  reconstruction 
ive  to  consider  Europe  as  a  unit  and  must  not  be 
mpcrcd  too  much  by  resurgent  nationalism.    Hitler's  eco- 
hcritagc  can  be  liquidated  only  on  a  continent-wide 
This  obviously  will  entail  numerous  measures  of  all- 
an  trusteeship,  controls,  compensation  funds  and  the 

of  these  measures  can  be  aimed  at  Germany  alone. 

has  infected  economic  conditions  everywhere.  After 
n  firms  did  abroad  what  they  were  forbidden  to 
_  Economic  groups  in  other  countries  have  given 

I:  Axis  tangible  support.  Europe  cannot  be  reconstructed, 
[the  big  industrial  country  in  its  center  is  treated  pcrma- 
latly  on  an  unequal  basis.  Decisive,  however,  for  unified 
Doomic  control  over  all  Europe,  is  the  threat  of  new 
pnopolistic  groups,  supporting  totalitarian  movements  in 
>er  countries  if  postwar  controls  are  limited  to  Germany. 
Further,  any  attempt  to  restore  twenty-six  national  custom 
•tiers  and  to  rebuild  twenty-six  autarchies,  can  end  only  in 
aster.  Hitler's  steps  toward  unifying  Europe,  however 
:iel  and  barbarous,  can  be  undone  as  little  as  Napoleon's 
i  press  on  Europe  more  than  a  century  ago.  It  would  be 
Drt-sighted  folly  to  miss  this  opportunity  to  rebuild  Europe's 
nmunication  system  —  railroads,  highways,  waterways,  air 

a  unified,  continent-wide  plan,  and  to  level  trade 
and  other  obstacles  to  the  free  movement  of  men  and 

Europe's  warring  nations  will  have  to  work  to 
if  they  want  to  prevent  the  regression  of  the  continent 
colonial  status  or  to  stagnation  in  a  rapidly  changing  world. 
ic  first  step  is  reconversion  of  war  industries  and  balancing 
capital  goods  production  against  consumers  goods  produc- 
And  since  Europe's  overseas  exports  are  unlikely  to 
their  old  role,  the  comparative  weight  of  Europe's 
ustrics  will  have  to  be  further  reduced  and  the  pur- 
power  of  Europe's  own  inhabitants  increased.  Break- 
;  up  feudal  estates  in  Germany,  Hungary,  and  elsewhere, 
Id  strengthening  the  self-supporting  peasantry,  will  be  an 
iponant  way  of  enlarging  Europe's  domestic  markets. 

inerica's  Interest  in  Europe's  Recovery 

I)  AMERICAN  CAN  AFFORD  TO  SHRUG  OFF  CONCERN  ABOUT 
trope's  recovery  with  an  easy  "that's  none  of  our  business." 
I  the  climax  of  its  advances  last  year,  the  Axis  in  both 
trope  and  Asia  controlled  fully  91  percent  of  the  world's 
bber  output,  7?  percent  of  the  tin  ore,  65  percent  of  the 
bxite,  51  percent  of  the  cement,  45  percent  of  the  coal,  44 
trcent  of  the  iron  ore  and  35  percent  of  the  manganese  ore 
:tput,  thus  coming  very  close  to  turning  the  United  Nations 
.o  "have-nots."  Our  own  self-interest  forces  us  to  see  that 
i-  are  not  again  confronted  with  such  a  situation. 
Difficult  as  is  Europe's  rescue  from  Hitlerism  and  its  evil 
ler-effects,  it  is  far  from  impossible.  Basically  it  depends 
*>n  whether  the  peace  effort  of  the  United  Nations  will 
Ual  their  war  effort.  If  full  production,  full  employment, 
perous  care  of  pressing  needs  can  be  achieved  under  war- 
(  'Continued  on  page  410) 
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this  surprising  magazine.  High  in  scholarship  and 
literary  quality. 

"The  Pattern  of  History"  FREE! 

26-page  book — detailing  past  and  future — free 
with  each  1-yr.  subscription,  #3.  5-mo.  Trial  (new 
subs.)  only  $1.  Order  today. 

Address:  Circulation  Division  SGlOi 
DESTINY  PUBLISHERS,  Haverhill,  Mass. 
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UNSCRAMBLING  THE  NAZI  EMPIRE 
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time  conditions,  these  gains  should  be  attainable  in  peace. 
Democracy  will  meet  this  decisive  test  only  if  every  individual 
acts  according  to  the  obvious  truth  that  our  lives,  our  liberties, 
and  our  future  are  as  gravely  imperiled  by  a  lost  peace  as  by 
a  lost  war  and  that  it  is  infinitely  cheaper  to  preserve  peace — 
even  at  a  staggering  price — than  to  win  another  war. 

The  future  of  Europe  and  of  the  world  must  not  be  viewed 
statically,  in  relation  to  the  status  quo,  but  as  a  dynamic, 
swiftly  changing  process.  The  economic  losses  of  the  war  can 
be  overcome  swiftly,  if  wartime  production  levels  are  main- 
tained for  constructive  purposes  and  if  the  technological  and 
scientific  progress  that  brought  about  such  startling  changes 
on  the  battlefields  are  exploited  for  the  ends  of  peace.  Experts 
said  at  the  outbreak  of  this  war:  "Germany  cannot  wage  a 
long  war,  she  lacks  vital  materials,"  and  so  on.  They  were 
disastrously  wrong.  They  may  be  wrong  again.  Europe's 
future  depends  on  the  peoples  of  Europe — and  above  all  on 
the  rising  generation  and  its  faith  in  its  own  future. 


"SEED  PEOPLE" 
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who  were  ill  and  unable  to  work,  centers  were  established  by 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Operations 
where  they  received  medical  care,  good  food,  and  retraining 
for  normal  living. 

Of  Peace — and  Impatience 

As   THE   STATESMEN    SIT   ABOUT    THE    COUNCIL    TABLES    TO    FRAME 

the  peace,  the  eagerness  of  people  to  return  from  exile  will 
tug  at  their  elbows.  Hearts  strained  to  the  breaking  point 
must  not  be  allowed  to  break  then.  In  truth  the  drive  within 
human  beings  themselves  is  a  force  to  be  counted  on  in  work- 
ing things  out. 

Take  five  Polish  children  who  found  themselves  wholly 
alone.  Their  father  had  been  killed  in  battle;  their  mother 
had  died  while  war  raged  near  the  village.  The  oldest,  Anna, 
was  nine,  the  youngest  only  three  weeks  old.  With  the  family 
cow,  they  started  for  the  city  of  Przemsyl  to  find  the  Home 
of  the  Good  Sisters  who  took  care  of  children — for  of  them 
their  mother  had  told.  By  day  the  cow  gave  them  food  and 
served  as  transportation  for  the  weariest  of  the  toddlers;  by 
night  they  cuddled  close  to  the  friendly  animal  for  warmth. 
After  weary  days  the  little  procession  reached  its  destina- 
tion, five  worn  children  and  one  gaunt  cow — which  proved 
the  most  priceless  gift  they  could  bring.  For  it  was  to  save 
the  lives  of  other  children  at  the  institution  that  harbored 
them. 

They  fared  better  than  children  among  the  "non-Aryans" 
whom  the  Germans  dumped  over  frontiers  at  night  without 
possessions  or  identification,  many  of  them  separated  from 
their  parents.  Fared  better  than  Spanish  children  who  crossed 
the  border  into  France  during  and  after  the  revolution,  only 
to  be  caught  there  later  by  the  Nazi  invasion. 

What  happened  ultimately  to  Anna  and  her  little  flock — 
or  to  the  Sisters  at  Przemsyl — is  unknown.  The  will  to  sur- 
vive was  strong  in  them.  That  has  flickered  and  died  out 
among  many  of  the  scattered  and  dispersed  millions  in 
Europe,  but  in  countless  others  it  has  persisted  against  beating 
tides  of  tyranny  and  starvation. 

The  vast  hunt  for  human  treasure  at  the  war's  close  will 
lead  tortuously  through  many  countries,  across  frontiers  and 
oceans.  It  would  be  disastrous  if  those  who  serve  in  the 


tasks  of  postwar  rescue  and  rehabilitation   should  bl 
through  failure  to  understand  the  people  they  seek  to  se- 
Laws   strange   to   outsiders   must   be   untangled;   docum 
found  and  interpreted,  upon  which  the  validity  of  ties,  p 
erty  rights,  citizenship,  even  identity  will  depend.   The  w» 
ers  must  understand  the  subtle  psychology  of  people  In 
so  long  under  warped  ideologies  to  whom  the  abnormal 
have  become  the  normal;  suspicion  and  fear,  habitual.  T 
are    intangibles    which    will    need    to    be    understood 
reckoned    with.    Those   who   evacuated   children   from 
bombed  areas  in  England  often  found  they  would  not 
until  first  their  fears  had  been  allayed,  until  they  felt 
were  once  again  surrounded  by  affection  and  understanc 
A  Polish  group  which  reached  India  almost  starving  w 
not  take  food  until  a  priest  had  offered  Mass. 

Civilization    has   never   perhaps   been   confronted    will 
task  at  once  of  such  magnitude  and  such  intricacy.  To  b: 
the  scattered  people  back,  to  make  whole  again  people  i 
have  been  weakened  and  divided,  is  a  task  requiring  enc 
patience,  strategy  and  will  as  great  as  for  the  tasks  of  i\ 
Nor  will  it  be  as  soon  over,  for  it  reaches  far  beyond 
repatriation  of  refugees.    Who  knows  but  that  political 
heavals  and  adjustments  following  the  peace  and  the  spi 
of  industrialization  may  not  foment  further  movement" 
people  reaching  far  into  the  future. 

Clearly,  if  that  prove  true,  governments  must  unite  ui 
policies  which  will  guide  migration;  which  will  help  to 
lieve  the  pressures  and  irritations  of  overpopulated  countii 
setting  just  restrictions  to  protect  established  economies; 
opening  doors  into  undeveloped  regions.    Then  as  now 
will  be  as  important  to  weave  dislodged  people  once 
into  a  pattern  of  hope  as  it  is  to  plant  the  banners  of  fn 


MAZE  OF  THE  BLACK  MARKETS 
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means  disappointing  their  customers,  and  to  insist  on  re<> 
ing  the  full  quota  of  ration  stamps  for  all  goods  sold.  1 
have  also  been  asked  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  meat  wit! 
a  slaughter  number  or  grade  stamp. 

Consumer  cooperation  is,  of  course,  vital  to  the  succes 
the  campaign.  For,  as  the  National  Consumer-Retailer  C< 
cil  points  out,  it  is  the  consumers  who,  through  their  pat 
age,  have  made  black  markets  possible.  By  withdraw 
that  patronage  they  can  kill  the  black  market.  As  an  elen 
tary  duty  of  citizenship,  consumers  are  urged  to  watch 
ing  prices  and  to  report  all  suspected  violations  to  their  1 
OPA  office  or  price  panel.  It  should  go  without  saying 
no  patriotic  citizen  will  ask  his  butcher  or  shopkeeper 
rationed  goods  without  surrendering  the  proper  numbe 
valid  points.  Warning  has  been  issued  particularly  aga 
trading  or  giving  unused  points  to  friends  or  the  grc 
Stamps  that  have  expired  should  always  be  destroyed. 

These  are  important  injunctions,  and  they  deserve  t> 
more  emphasis  than  the  OPA  has  been  able  to  give  th; 
But  no  one  should  be  under  the  illusion  that  patriotic 
alone  will  eliminate  the  black  market.  Illegal  trading  is  ef 
tially  an  economic  rather  than  a  moral  aberration.   It  car.', 
wholly  destroyed  only  by  economic  countermeasures.   Bro;> 
speaking,  the  measures  which  tend  to  curb  inflation,  bin 
about    a    fairer    distribution    of    buying    power,    strengt' 
morale,  and  finance  the  war  with  the  fewest  headaches 
also  check  the  growth  of  the  black  market.  This  program 
never  been  better  stated  than  in  the  seven 
the   President  in   his  original   anti-inflation 
spring  of  1942.    [See  page  380.]    Unfortunately, 
the  most  essential  parts  of  that  program  still  await 
implementation. 
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••elves  keen  to  undertake  planning  operations  and  were 
H$  aid  and  guidance. 

The  largest  metropolitan  cities  of  the  country  did  not  have 
for   such   aid.     New   York,  Chicago,   Detroit,   Los 
ngeles,  San   Francisco,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Boston,  have 
:ently  been  joined  by  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  and 
hers  in  setting  up  official  planning  commissions.     Unlike 
Uw  smaller  communities  they  have  the  resources,  financial 
,d  otherwise,  to  push  ahead  on  their  own.    While  in  the 
ture  they  may  wish  to  participate  in  certain  federal  pre- 
lims, they  do  not  have  to  wait  upon  Washington  for  the 
il    and    technical    aid.    Nevertheless    many    of    them 
alize  that  »  knowledge  of  the  national  scene  is  necessary 
their  local  plans. 

i  One  of  the  most  interesting  expressions  of  the  current 
banning  movement  is  the  project  in  Syracuse  which  paral- 
[b  in  many  respects  the  NRPB  demonstrations.  Three 
|&r  groups  have  been  formed  under  the  Syracuse-Onon- 
.ga  Postwar  Planning  Council:  A  research  and  planning 
oup,  to  determine  needs;  a  ways  and  means  group  to  work 
it  implementation;  and  a  public  participation  group  to 
rtermine  wants  and  to  inform  the  community.  The  edi- 
of  Fortune  magazine  cooperated  with  the  city  by  pro- 
dinp  expert  consultants  and  publicity  outlets,  and  have 
iblished  a  report  of  the  project.J 

The  evidence  is  altogether  plain:  That  there  is  a  country- 
ide  planning  movement  taking  a  number  of  different  forms 
id  directions.  With  the  Tacoma  demonstration  before 
tern,  Spokane  and  Portland  have  undertaken  similar  proj- 
ts.  A  fresh  sense  of  local  responsibility  and  regional  con- 
iousness  is  emerging.  For  example,  during  this  past  win- 
r,  political,  business  and  civic  leaders  have  formed  a 
aiming  commission  for  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  in 
exas.  Its  major  goal  is  a  regional  plan  to  be  shaped  from 
ie  planning  efforts  of  the  communities  themselves.  These 
ive  formed  their  own  local  planning  bodies:  At  one  point 
ie  Harlingcn  Resources  Planning  Board,  at  another  the  Tri- 
itics  Planning  Board  to  act  for  the  closely  grouped  cities 
lMcAllen,  Edinburg,  and  Mission.  Planning  groups  such 
s  that  led  by  the  judge  of  Cameron  County  are  represented 
n  the  regional  commission.  And  further  up  the  river  the 
Ity  of  Laredo  has  got  its  commission  under  way. 

The  chief  difficulty  experienced  in  such  situations  is  the 
[ck  of  immediate  technical  and  financial  means.  These 
^immunities  are  ready  and  anxious  to  carry  forward  but 
bed  considerable  help  both  in  organizing  and  developing 
peir  programs.  The  "how"  and  the  "with  what"  of  plan- 
Sng  hold  them  back. 

A  program  is  now  being  organized  to  meet  at  least  part 
~  this  major  need.  The  American  Municipal  Association 
i  conjunction  with  the  American  Society  of  Planning  Offi- 
als  is  preparing  to  launch  a  scries  of  conference-schools 
|ir  municipalities.  It  is  intended  to  bring  together,  for  short 
•Ms,  groups  of  municipal  officials  and  interested  citizens 
i  various  parts  of  the  country.  In  addition  to  publication  of 
ie  working  methods  developed  through  the  NRPB  demon- 
Hjons,  these  agencies  are  preparing  special  materials  in 
'uding  techniques  of  organization  and  procedure.*  Much 
Itcntion  will  be  devoted  to  planning  problems  that  confront 

(Continued  on  page  412) 
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localities  in  the  postwar  period.  This  effort  may  well  pave 
the  way  for  one  of  the  significant  developments  in  urban 
planning  in  the  United  States. 

On  the  front  of  private  action  the  outstanding  activity 
is  the  program  of  the  Committee  for  Economic  Development. 
This  committee,  organized  and  supported  by  private  indus- 
try with  the  cooperation  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, has  set  strict  limits  to  its  field  of  operation.  Recog- 
nizing the  importance  of  maintaining  maximum  employ- 
ment after  the  war,  it  has  set  up  regional  groups  which  in 
turn  have  helped  organize  local  groups  to  plan  industry  by 
industry  for  postwar  employment  and  full  production.  Case 
studies  haye  been  carried  on  in  Peoria,  111.,  and  in  other  cities. 
The  program  calls  for  estimates  by  each  company  of  postwar 
employment  figures  and  an  analysis  of  the  company's  pros- 
pects in  relation  to  the  future  of  its  particular  industry  in 
the  country.  The  procedure  may  produce  answers  colored 
by  the  current  optimism  of  business  and  it  remains  inten- 
tionally out  of  the  area  of  comprehensive  planning.  The 
movement  may  make  an  important  contribution  to  economic 
planning,  but  has  yet  to  link  its  work  with  planning  for 
a  high  rate  of  consumption,  public  works  programming,  and 
social  security. 

The  present  planning  movement — private  and  public — is 
still  in  its  organizational  stage.  It  has  reached  the  large 
metropolis  and  the  small  trade  center.  It  ranges  from  com- 
prehensive locality  planning,  through  mere  listing  of  public 
projects  as  a  shelf  of  public  works,  to  the  industrial  planning 
represented  by  the  Committee  for  Economic  Development. 
It  finds  leadership  in  municipal  and  business  groups  with 
great  activity  by  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  both  in  the 
national  organization  and  in  local  bodies.  It  is  beginning 
to  enlist  wide  representation  among  other  groups — labor, 
education,  church,  and  civic.  It  has  brought  renewed  ac- 
tivity at  the  state  level  and  presented  new  problems  to  such 
federal  agencies  as  the  Public  Roads  Administration  and  the 
National  Housing  Agency. 

Where  Is  Postwar  Planning  Headed? 

IT    IS   CLEAR   THAT   WAR    PLANNING   TODAY    HAS    TO    BE    BASED    ON 

the  possibility  of  a  long  war.  Planning  for  peacetime  in- 
volves the  strategy  of  preparing  for  a  short  war.  The  realiza- 
tion that  the  time  is  brief  colors  much  of  the  thinking  and 
planning.  New  procedures  are  needed  and  are  being  de- 
veloped. There  is  an  awakening  of  local  responsibility  and 
a  sharp  challenge  to  private  enterprise.  There  are  new 
efforts  at  the  local  level  with  a  new  appreciation  of  the  oppor- 
tunities and  the  need  for  democratic  participation.  Coupled 
with  this  is  a  fresh  examination  of  the  part  state  and  federal 
governments  should  play. 

This  awareness  is  reflected  in  bills  now  before  Congress. 
The  Lynch  bill,  the  "Federal  Aid  Planning  Act  of  1943," 
provides  for  financial  assistance  to  states,  and  through  them 
to  localities,  for  comprehensive  planning  as  a  background  for 
public  works  projects,  and  for  specific  designs  for  such 
projects.  It  calls  for  the  establishment  of  appropriate  state 
planning  agencies  and  legislation  to  permit  planning  by 
political  subdivisions  of  the  state.  The  Wagner  bill,  reflect- 
ing the  proposals  of  the  Urban  Land  Institute,  and  the 
Thomas  bill,  reflecting  the  "Hansen-Greer  Plan,"  seek  to 
implement  programs  of  urban  redevelopment  through  finan- 
cial assistance  for  planning  and  for  acquisition  and  assembly 
of  land  by  local  official  agencies. 

It  is  no  secret  in  Washington  that  there  is  discussion  of 
the  need  of  a  new  federal  planning  agency  to  take  the  place 
of  the  NRPB  and  still  more  of  whether  existing  agencies 


might  be  assigned  the  job.  The  localities  themselves  fi 
the  need  of  a  national  agency,  not  only  to  provide  financ 
and  technical  aid  but  to  furnish  a  much  needed  pipeli 
between  national  and  local  development.  Some  way  v, 
have  to  be  found  to  channel  national  programs  and  polic 
as  they  affect  the  destinies  of  the  cities. 

With  the  present  surge  in  planning  efforts  there  are  thi 
main  hurdles  which  every  locality  confronts: 

1.  The  problem  of  patchworl^-planning:  Shall  the  localit 
be  given  the  means  of  breaking  through  the  hindrances 
large  scale  land  assembly  and  control;  of  planning  by  t 
square  mile  instead  of  by  blocks;  of  planning  for  the  ent 
metropolitan   population   and   not  merely   those   within  t 
temporary  legal  city  boundaries;  of  planning  for  long  tei 
development  rather  than  short  term  tidbits? 

2.  The  problem   of  local,  state  and  federal  relationship 
Shall  the  localities  be  expected  to  undertake  and  carry  c 
their  programs  without  corresponding  regional  and  natior 
planning,  without  the  legislative,  financial  and  other  mea 
that  have  to  be  provided  by  state  and  national  government 

3.  The  problem  of  private  and  public  responsibility:  W 
the  localities  find  new  ways  of  integrating  public  and  privs 
planning?     Is  it  impossible  that,  despite  the  hopes  of  t 
Committee  for  Economic  Development,  we  might  have  t 
million  or  more  unemployed,  particularly  during  the  tran 
tion  period  from  war  to  peace? 

Choices  will  have  to  be  made — and  soon.  There  is  si 
much  confused  thinking  on  the  time  available,  on  where  t 
planning  technicians  are  going  to  be  found,  on  whether 
federal  grab  bag  is  going  to  be  opened  up,  on  how  high  sigl 
can  be  set.  The  danger  is  that  the  thinking  may  not 
clarified  in  time  to  have  sound  plans  ready,  in  time  to  g 
state  legislatures  to  move,  in  time  to  develop  comprehensi 
rather  than  piecemeal  planning,  in  time  to  develop  and  f( 
low  democratic  planning  procedures. 

Many  communities  have  thrown  together  a  listing  of  pub 
works  without  benefit  of  a  plan  against  which  projects  c 
be  tested  for  priority  and  fitness.  Others  have  started  loi 
range  planning  for  the  difficult  postwar  period  witho 
sharply  defined  programs.  Still  others  have  been  gropii 
their  way  without  finding  the  organizational,  technical,  fina 
cial  and  legislative  resources  to  create  their  plans  and  to  car 
them  into  action. 

The  lessons  for  our  urban  communities  to  learn  arc  fe' 
but  they  are  difficult.  They  have  to  undertake  their  pla 
ning  now  without  waiting  for  help  which  may  be  too  slo 
in  coming.  They  cannot  look  at  postwar  planning  as  ; 
end  in  itself  but  rather  as  the  immediate  stage  of  long  ran; 
development.  They  must  give  new  emphasis  to  econom 
and  social  planning  and  not  feel  that  their  task  is  accoi 
plished  by  drawing  up  a  street  pattern  and  land  use  ma 
They  must  develop  designs  for  development  rather  than  lot 
analytical  reports.  They  must  assert  their  claims  on  state  ar 
national  government  to  open  the  way  to  fuller  opportuni 
to  plan  and  to  carry  out  their  plans.  (This  must  take  in 
account  the  total  locality  within  and  without  the  city  limii 
and  it  must  include  the  right  to  purchase,  control,  and  d 
velop  land,  the  freedom  to  set  up  better  forms  of  taxation 
They  must  begin  to  develop  democratic  planning  methw 
and  new  technical  procedures.  They  must  put  plannir 
on  a  continuous  basis,  progressive,  comprehensive,  coorc 
nated. 

They  have  an  illustration  in  the  beginnings  made  ! 
Corpus  Christi. 
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WELCOME,  SOLDIER 

(Continued  from  page  388) 


subscribed  to  a  magazine  for  the  center's  library. 

It's  everybody's  war  and  it's  everybody's  opportunity  to 
serve.  As  the  newsboy  on  the  corner  does  his  bit  so  did  the 
ladies  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  who,  when  money  for  the  soldiers' 
center  ran  out,  got  down  and  scrubbed  the  floor  with  their 
own  hands. 

It  is  America  that  we  see,  America  as  we  like  to  think  of 
it,  as  we  look  over  the  country  at  the  wealth  and  variety  of 
service  pouring  out,  spontaneous,  springing  out  of  local  earth 
and  local  Imagination,  colorful  and  varied,  friendly,  homely, 
ingenious — as  different  as  people  and  towns  are  different. 
In  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  a  mortuary  was  taken  over  as  a  service- 
men's center,  a  local  undertaker  being  stymied  by  priorities 
on  remodeling  it — life  taking  possession  instead  of  death.  In 
Mesa,  Ariz.,  the  town  bought  a  church  and  converted  it  into 
a  servicemen's  center.  In  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  a  jail  that  once 
housed  culprits  is  now  turned  over  as  quarters  for  the  sol- 
diers on  leave,  and  an  old  carriage  house  adjoining  the  jail 
has  been  converted  into  a  pleasant  lounge.  In  Denver,  a 
former  firehouse  has  been  given  by  the  city  as  a  center  for 
Negro  troops  on  leave,  with  $5,000  donated  by  citizens  to 
renovate  and  equip  it. 

Spokane,  Wash.,  has  a  service  center  supported  by  a  Vic- 
tory Shop  where  articles  coaxed  out  of  attics,  cellars,  and 
closets  are  sold.  Soldiers  with  a  country  background  relish 
the  special  hospitality  that  Spokane  offers  them  when  rural 
communities  nearby  invite  servicemen  to  farms  and  pay  their 
transportation.  There  they  enter  into  the  farm  life,  help 
gather  eggs,  churn  butter,  milk  cows,  enjoy  a  snooze  under 
the  apple  trees,  and  best  of  all,  sit  down  to  the  family  table. 
The  people  of  Casanova,  small  community  in  Fauquier 
County,  Virginia,  similarly  warmed  the  hearts  of  the  men 
at  a  signal  corps  camp,  most  of  them  from  the  Pacific  Coast, 
New  York,  and  New  England,  by  inviting  them  to  church 
picnic  dinners,  suppers  at  the  schoolhouse,  and  overnight 
entertainment  in  their  homes.  "This  is  the  best  kind  of  cure 
for  homesickness,"  wrote  one  boy  to  his  folks  in  Montana, 
after  a  round  of  such  Virginia  hospitality. 

At  Little  Compton,  R.  I.,  bathing  was  an  acute  problem 
because  of  the  lack  of  a  municipal  water  system.  Towns- 
folk and  the  recreation  committee  arranged  for  servicemen 
to  take  their  showers  in  private  homes.  Each  man  had  his 
day.  When  hot  water  tanks  gave  out,  water  from  hand- 
pumped  wells  was  heated  on  stoves  to  supplement. 

At  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  office  girls  working  in  the  state 
capitol  hire  a  hall  and  a  band  every  Sunday  afternoon  out 
of  their  own  salaries  and  give  a  dance  for  soldiers  from  near- 
by Fort  Leonard  Wood.  Three  times  a  month  they  travel  to 
the  fort  eighty  miles  away  in  the  Missouri  Ozarks  and  stage 
a  formal  party.  It  is  no  matrimonial  bureau,  they  declare. 
Their  idea  is  "not  to  marry  soldiers  but  to  entertain  them." 

A  Pittsburgh  photographer,  by  way  of  doing  his  bit,  has 
installed  a  complete  studio  in  that  city's  Variety  Club  Can- 
teen. Every  serviceman  who  enters  the  canteen  gets  his 
picture  taken  free,  with  one  print  sent  to  mother,  wife,  or 
girl  friend,  and  one  added  to  the  gallery  on  the  walls,  posts 
and  pillars  of  this  converted  downtown  storeroom.  You 
would  be  hard  put  to  it  to  find  more  attractive  murals  than 
these  faces  of  young  Americans  from  all  corners  of  the  land, 
and  of  many  youths  of  the  other  Allied  Nations. 

Portland,  Ore.,  has  a  municipal  service  center  to  which 
not  only  the  city,  but  local  stores,  church  groups,  labor  unions, 
and  individuals  contribute  generously.  One  way  of  provid- 
ing the  things  needed  at  the  center  without  cost  to  the  men 
is  to  place  wire  baskets  in  all  theaters,  cigar  and  drug  stores 
with  a  sign,  "Buy  one  for  yourself  and  one  for  a  service- 


man." By  this  means  candy,  smokes  and  magazines  , 
obtained. 

Rubbing  Shoulders  With  the  Country 

THIS    IS   A   WAR   OF   MOBILITY,   MOBILITY   WITHIN    OUR    NATION 

borders  as  well  as  mobility  on  the  worldwide  battlefron 
We  may  expect  more  permanent  results  from  this  skifti 
and  exposure  of  men  to  new  scenes  than  from  any  otfr 
single  aspect  of  the  war  experience.  It  offers  adult  educati 
more  effective  than  any  our  times  have  ever  known. 

Coal  miners  are  shifted  to  southern  mill  towns.  Couni 
boys  find  themselves  in  the  big  cities.  Easterners  disco\ 
the  kinship  of  San  Francisco,  and  western  ranch  boys  d 
cover  and  explore  New  York.  Mountain  youths  whc 
farthest  horizon  was  the  county  seat  find  their  way  into  t 
great  industrial  cities.  They  are  all  discovering  new  ci 
toms,  new  speech,  new  people,  new  ways,  different  thinkii 
It  is  not  likely  that  they  will  ever  be  the  same  again,  the  b 
from  Brooklyn,  the  coal  miner,  the  mountaineer. 

The  boy  from  Brooklyn  who  thought  Prospect  Park  t 
world's  greatest  woods  and  the  Dodgers'  Ball  Park  the  hi 
spot  of  amusement  places,  finds  himself  in  a  drugstore 
a  South  Carolina  hamlet  learning  to  change  his  speech 
make  himself  understood.    He  used  to  ask  for  a  "cupocoff 
nahamburger,"  and,  to  quote  him,  "They  dunno  what] 
talkin'  about,  see?     Yer  gotter  say   it  slow  and  easylike 
'a  cup  «'  coffee  an'  a  hamburger,'  then  they  get  yer,  see 

There  are  Negro  soldiers  encamped  in  the  shadow  of  t 
Rockies.  The  friendly  people  of  Denver  transport  color 
girls  a  hundred  miles  up  to  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  so  that  t 
colored  troops  may  have  the  dancing  partners  they  enj( 
There  are  those  young  British  boys  rubbing  shoulders  with  t 
people  of  Miami,  Okla.,  provided  with  their  own  serv 
center.  Sailors  of  a  British  naval  unit  at  Cheraw,  S.  < 
are  taken  into  family  homes  each  Sunday  for  dinner,  helpi 
to  make  clearer  international  situations.  There  is  the  sai 
sort  of  hospitality  in  Beaumont,  Tex.,  when  cars  line  up 
front  of  the  city  hall  to  take  soldiers — men  from  New  Er 
land  and  New  York — home  to  Sunday  dinner. 

As  the  trains  move  back  and  forth  with  the  shifting 
troops,  taking  something  and  leaving  something  in  passii 
so  this  whole  movement  of  people  is  leaving  and  taking  t 
vital   impress  of  fresh  contacts.    Something  must  come 
all  this — change,  new  vitality,  broader  horizons,  deeper  roc 

Many  towns,  as  many  individuals,  unaware  of  their  cap; 
ities  until  roused  by  emergency  needs,  often  had  been  t 
willing  to  depend  upon  resources  from  without.  People  ha 
found  that  they  can  do  the  impossible  when  they  do  it  as 
team,  cutting  across  social  and  organizational  fences. 

Schools  have  learned  how  they  can  serve  larger  segmei 
of  the  people,  not  just  children;  churches  finding  new  expr 
sions    of   practical    religion,    have   unlocked   their    doors 
welcome  and  house  and  entertain  strangers.    I  doubt  if  th 
will  ever  be  locked  as  tight  again. 

Communities,  hundreds  of  them,  that  never  before  h 
organized  municipal  recreation  now  have  it  and  will  I 
retreat. 

Emergency  needs  have  stimulated  communities  to  s« 
appraisal,  shown  up  strengths  and  weaknesses,  roused  fre 
initiative.  The  local  community,  in  short,  has  once  ags 
discovered  its  own  vitality.  Heaven  pray  it  will  never  ag; 
be  buried  under  the  tombstone  of  remote  control. 

This  is  the  time  to  think  and  to  plan  for  democracy 
the  local  level,  as  it  is  the  time  to  plan  for  democracy 
international  relationships.  The  defense  and  war  comir 
tees,  citizen  groups  of  one  kind  or  another,  which  tie  in 
elements  of  the  population,  should  be  converted  into  endi 
ing  bodies  to  salvage  and  crystallize  the  good  that  has  ( 
veloped  during  war  and  divert  it  into  peacetime  channels.  ^ 
should  take  measures  to  assure,  to  quote  Jane  Addams,  tl 
"the  good  becomes  the  permanent." 
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MURDER  IN  THE  DEEP  SOUTH 

(Continued  from  page  397) 


>licc    authorities    maintain    a   close    watch    and    firm 
itrol  on  night  clubs,  dance  halls,  and  other  meeting  places 
nany  crimes  of  violence  occurred  or  originated  last 
c. 

orous  educational  groundwork  is  needed  badly,  and 
imittce  suggested  that  the  mayor  confer  with  min- 
.ichcrs,  social  and  religious  workers,  and  discuss  the 
Sility  of  conducting  an  educational  program  in 

I  rches,  schools,  moving  picture  theaters,  the  literary,  social, 
ic  and  political  clubs,  the  YMCA  and  YWCA  and  other 
jncics.    This  program  is  now  in  preparation  in  Richmond 

II  will  be  directed  especially  to  the  slum  areas.     It  will 
I  ude  more  playgrounds  and  day  nurseries,  as  part  of  an 
rr-all    plan    of   education    and    recreation    to   make    more 

isant  homes  and  better  citizens. 

"he  fifth  and  sixth  recommendations  of  the  Christian  corn- 
tee  pried  into  the  local  criminal  court  problem,  and 
xxlicd  suggestions  that  a  court  stenographer  be  provided 
adcc  all  testimony  and  statements  of  the  court,  and  that 

physical  set-up  of  Hustings  Court  be  modified  to  elimi- 
t:  the  mass  huddles  before  the  bench.  The  presence  of 
jurt  reporter  would  remove  the  objectionable  informality 
rreby  the  prosecuting  attorney  and  the  defense  counsel, 
ing  each  other  by  first  names,  chat  over  the  best  sentence 
recommend  to  the  court. 

"he  committee's  seventh  recommendation  hit  hard  at  the 
ly  in  criminal  prosecution,  and  urged  the  courts  to  make 
tain  in  homicide  cases  that  "all  the  evidence  available  is 
lipletely  prepared  and  vigorously  prosecuted  to  the  trial 
lije  or  jury." 

Tie  eighth  recommendation  was  that  the  Richmond  Bar 
koci.ition  confer  with  criminal  court  judges  on  the  possi- 
t  impioving  the  present  system  of  appointing  public 
Hkrs,  a  public  duty  "which  should  be  shared  by  the  bar 
li  whole." 

i  the  ninth  recommendation,  the  committee  urged 
ngly  that  police  justices  and  prosecutors  confer  frequently 
ti  probation  officers  and  take  advantage  of  their  services 

make  sure  that  the  past  records  of  those  found  guilty 
imy  crimes  are  given  due  and  proper  consideration  when 
:ence  is  passed." 

"he  final  recommendation  touched  one  of  the  most  con- 
•ersial  problems  in  the  whole  system  of  law  enforcement 
he  South — the  matter  of  employing  Negro  policemen  and 
cewomcn.  The  committee  expressed  a  belief  that  such 
ep  might  go  far  toward  solving  the  problem  of  Negro 
licides,  and  suggested  that  the  FBI  be  asked  to  make  a 
Jy  of  crime  in  those  cities  where  Negro  officers  are  on 


HB   TEN    RECOMMENDATIONS    ARE    NOT    THE    OUTPOURINGS    OF 

ic   cloistered   sociologist,   nor   do   they    pretend   to   be   a 
^J  for  all  the  South's  crime  problems.    They  do  repre- 
c  a  belief  that  stern  enforcement  of  existing  housing  laws, 
er    educational    and    recreational    opportunities    for    the 
;ro,  and  an  invigorated  system  of  criminal  court  justice 
i  jjo  a  long  way  in  removing  a  festering  sore  in  the  South. 
l^p  reforms  are  evident  already  in  Richmond,  and  the 
i  study  is  leading  to  a  review  of  all  court  procedure 
.nia.     In  other  major  cities  of  the  South  the  Christian 
is   receiving  thoughtful  study,  for  the  same  pattern 
nurder  which  fits  in  Richmond  fits  in  Chattanooga  and 
folk  and  Charlotte.    The  web  of  homicide  spreads  over 
southern  slum  areas.     But   it  is  a   web  which  can  be 
•d  if  the  people  of  the  South  will  get  to  work  on  the 
ts  of  the  problem. 
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Most  Important  thing  Is  to  prepare  in  advance  by 
assuring  oneself  of  something  to  retire  on  and  some 
activities  and  Interests  to  retire  to.  $1.75 

ASSOCIATION    PRESS 
347    Madison    Ave  New   York  City 


American  Sociological  Review 

Official  Journal  of  the  American  Sociological 
Society,  in  addition  to  papers  and  proceeding! 
of  the  Society,  it  contains  articles  on  sociological 
research,  news  notes,  book  reviews,  and  foreign 

correspondence. 

Subscription   14.00  a  year 

Social  library  rate.  13.00 

Address:  Managing  Editor. 

American  Sociological  Review, 

0.  8.  Department  or  Agriculture.  Washington,  D.C. 


OUT-OF-PRINT  and  Hard-to-Find  Books 

supplied;  also  family  and  town  histories,  magazine 
back  numbers,  etc.  All  subjects,  all  languages. 
Send  at  your  list  of  wants— no  obligation.  We 
report  promptly.  Lowest  prices.  (WE  ALSO  BUY 
OLD  BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES.) 

AMERICAN    LIBRARY   SERVICE  

117  West  481h  St.     Dept.   E.     New  York  City 

LANGUAGES 

Phonograph    Courses,    Hail    Orders.  All    Lan 

guages.        Bought,     Sold.     Rented.  Request 

Booklet    G.    LANGUAGE    SERVICE,    18  East    41il 
St..  New  York. 

INDIAN  PIPE 

Send  a  dollar  bill  for  genuine  "Powhatan"  hand- 
made Indian  clay  smoking  pipe,  replica  famous 
original  Virginia  antique,  two  long  stems, 
historic  booklet,  directions,  enjoyment,  and 
care.  Rustic  container,  postage  prepaid. 
PAMPLIN  PIPE  CO..  Richmond,  Virginia. 


RATES 

Classified  Advertising 

Display SOe    par    line 

Non.dltplay Se    per    word 

Minimum  Charge  .      .      Sl.OO  per  Insertion 

DUconnu      .      .      1O%    on    lhr«»   Insertion! 

CASH   WITH   ORDER 

Survey  Graphic 
112  E.  19th  Street  New  York 


PAMPHLETS  &  PERIODICALS 


The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  pan 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library. 
$3.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway  at  58  St.,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

SIMPLIFIED  ECONOMICS,  712  Chambers 
Bldg.,  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  is  a  monthly  pub- 
lication advocating  "Production-For-Use,"  and 
offering  a  plan  through  which  the  change 
from  capitalism  can  be  brought  about  without 
injury  to  anyone.  Sample  copy  for  your  age, 
occupation  and  address.  Address  as  above. 

BOOKPLATES 

FREE     CATALOG,    showing    several    hundred 

beautiful   designs. 

ANTIOCH  BOOKPLATES,  Box  218.  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  paper*.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ORIGINAL  SERMONS,  SPEECHES,  LEC- 
TURES, Club  Papers,  professionally  prepared. 
Criticism,  rewriting,  plotting,  ghostwriting  01 
book-length  manuscripts,  short-stories,  feature 
articles.  Testimonials  galore.  Printed  Lee 
tures.  Sermons  and  Outlines  also  furnished. 
FREE  circular.  Dept.  "S,"  Continental  Writ- 
ers' &  Speakers'  Bureau,  705  Railway  Exchange 
Bldg..  Montreal.  Canada. 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 

GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York.  Wise.  7-4961.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework 
and  medical  social -work  positions. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

YOUNG  MAN  30,  draft  exempt,  M.S.  in 
Social  Service,  4  years  experience  in  com- 
munity organization  and  casework,  desires 
position.  7903  Survey. 

Woman,  middle  aged,  wishes  part  time  position 
of  light  housekeeping  or  as  companion,  pre- 
ferably in  Southern  New  England.  7906  Sur- 
vey. 

WORKERS  WANTED 


Wanted  by  New  England  agency,  Social  Case 
Work  Supervisor  (female).  Must  have  degree. 
Write  giving  education,  experience  and  ref- 
erences. State  salary  expected.  7905  Survey. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED— (a)  Chief  psychiatric  social  w 
and,  also,  two  psychiatric  social  wot 
department  of  mental  hygiene;  intere 
position  outside  continental  United  & 
(b)  Medical  social  worker  to  take  con 
charge  of  social  service  department,  12 
hospital;  $200,  meals;  New  England. 
Director  of  social  service  department; 
bed  hospital;  $275-$300.  (d)  Social  sc 
worker,  fairly  large  hospital,  fashio 
winter  resort;  southern  California;  $170, 
tial  maintenance.  SG-8,  Medical  B 
(Burneice  Larson,  Director),  I'almolive  2 
ing,  Chicago. 

Recent  graduate  of  an  accredited  school  of  i 
work.  Unusual  opportunity  for  gaining 
perience  in  well  established  agency  of  f 
nized  standards.  Beginning  salary,  $1,81 
7900  Survey. 

WANTED:  Young  woman  or  man  (draf 
empt)  as  Assistant  to  Executive  to  I 
vise  non-sectarian  youth  activities  in 
but  progressive  Community  Fund  Ag 
Physical  Education  or  Group  Work  ej 
ence  or  training  essential.  Educational  G 
18th  and  Main,  Seattle. 

SUPERVISOR  of  case  work  in  a  Midw« 
Catholic  Family  Agency.  Must  have  g 
ate  trainine.  Good  «alary.  7R9fi  Survey 

CASE  WORKER  in  a  Catholic  Family 
Work  Agency.  Must  have  graduate  trai 
Salary  $1.620  to  S2.040.  7897  Surrey. 

CASE  WORKER— Wdl  trained  and  e 
enced  for  a  Catholic  Child  Caring  Agen 
Nebraska.  Good  salary.  7898  Survey. 

CHILDREN'S  INSTITUTION  wants  I 
mother  for  group  of  twenty  children.  Ml 
warm-hearted,  understanding  and  intell 
woman  needed  for  challenging  job.  Exc 
working  conditions ;  institution  situate 
New  England  college  town.  :  I  Surve 

ASSISTANT  EXECUTIVE  SECRET, 
mental  hygiene  society  in  New  Or! 
$3,000  yearly.  Graduate  School  of 
work  and  research  experience  desired.  ! 
ment  of  qualifications  and  duties  on  rti 
7902  Survey. 

SOCIAL  WORKERS  equipped  to  practi 
the  case  work,  group  work,  or  health 
are  offered  unusual  opportunities  in  Clei 
and  Cuyahoga  County,  one  of  America  s 
ing  industrial  centers.  For  full  inform 
wire  or  write  to  Mrs.  Anne  Masterson, 
West  Third  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


IS  THERE  A  SOCIAL  SERVICE  EXEC 
TIVE  OF  WIDE  EXPERIENCE  IN  COI 
MUNITY  PLANNING  FREE  AT  THIS  Tin 
TO  CONSIDER  A  CHANCE?  IF  INTB 
E9TED,  WRITE  FOR  APPLICATION  T 
JOHN  H.  HENRY,  e/o  COUNCIL  C 
SOCIAL  AGENCIES,  60S  NO.  ERYJ 
STREET,  DALLAS  1,  TEXAS. 


In  your  own  fiome  you  can  now  prepare  for  peace-time  oppor- 
tunities in  many  fields  by  learning  to  speak  in  an  amazingly  short 
time  any  of  29  languages  by  the  world-famous 

LINGUAPHONE  Ear-Eye  METHOD 
It's  quick,  easy,  correct 

SPANISH  ITALIAN  FRENCH  RUSSIAN 

PORTUGUESE         JAPANZSE        CHINESE          GERMAN 

NORWEGIAN  and  20  others. 

You  learn  by  LISTENING  to  the  voices  of  native  teachers  whose 
perfect  pronunciation  you  pick  up  as  easily  as  a  popular  song. 
Successfully  used  by  Army,  Navy,  Flying  and  Signal  Corps  and 
other  services;  in  thousands  of  schools  and  colleges;  endorsed  by 
leading  educators. 

Send  for  FREE  Book— Call  tor  FREE  Demonstration 

LINGUAPHONE   INSTITUTE 

50  RCA  Building,  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  (20),  N.  Y. 


SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  of  Yale  University 

4   Pr./.s.ion  /or  thm  Collfg*  Wommit 

An  intensive  and  basic  experience  in  the  various  branches  of  m 
offered  during  the  twenty-eight  months'  course  which  leads  to  the  degrw 

MASTER    OT   NimSINC 

A    Bachelor's    degree    In    »rts.    science    or    phllosophv    from    >    college 
approved  standing  1»  required  for  admission. 

f*r  Cal*IoflM  *nd  In/ormalion  addreii: 

The  Dean,  YALE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

New  Haven,   Connecticut 


SIMMONS  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Professional  Education  for  Social  Services 
in  Public  and  Private  Agencies 

Academic  Year  1943-1944 
Summer  Quarter  June  28 

Fall  Quarter  October  4 

Winter  Quarter  December  27 

Spring  Quarter  March  20 

A  Two- Year  Program  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  MS. 
18  Somerset  Street  Boston,  M* 
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Social   Case  Workers— Medical   Social   Workers 
Psychiatric   Social   Workers 


YOUR  specialized  skills  are  needed  by 
soldiers    and    sailors    in    our    military 
hospitals   at   home   and   on   the   far   flung 
fighting  fronts. 

Nurses,  internists,  surgeons,  psychia- 
trists have  answered  the  call  to  service.  The 
American  Red  Cross  needs  685  of  you  im- 
mediately to  complete  these  medical  teams 
— social  case  workers,  medical  social  work- 
ers, psychiatric  social  workers. 


Unresolved  personal  and  family  prob- 
lems retard  a  man's  recovery  as  surely  as 
a  second  enemy  bullet. 

You  can  make  social  work  history.  It 
will  bring  you  the  incomparable  satisfac- 
tions of  war  time  service,  an  unprece- 
dented opportunity  to  learn  new  technics, 
and  an  adventurous  professional  experi- 
ence, bound  up  in  the  struggle  for  democ- 
racy. 


Apply    to    the    American    Red    Cross 
through  the  following  Personnel  Offices 


NORTH   ATLANTIC  AREA 
300  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  10,  New  York 

MIDWESTERN   AREA 
1709  Washington  Avenue 
St.  Louis  3,  Missouri 


EASTERN    AREA 

615  North  St.  Asaph  Street 

Alexandria,  Virginia 

PACIFIC  AREA 
Civic  Auditorium 
San  Francisco  1,  California 


AMERICAN    RED   CROSS 


SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

A  Graduate  Professional  School  Offering  Courses 
Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Social  Science. 


PAPERS  IN  HOXHt  OF 
EVERETT  KIMBALL 

A  collection  of  twenty-three  papers  on  professional 
subjects  by  representative  alumnae  and  faculty  of  the 
School.  Among  the  authors  are  Ruth  Smalley,  Sybil 
Foster,  Henrietta  Gordon,  Florence  Hollis,  Lewis  Hill, 
Annette  Garrett,  Florence  Sytz,  H.  E.  Chamberlain, 
Hester  Crutcher,  Rose  Green,  Shirley  Leonard,  Helen 
Witmer. 


Paper  cover — #1.50 


Cloth  cover — #2.00 


Subsequent  three  issues  of  Smith  College  Studies  in  Social 
Work,  50c  additional. 

COLLEGE  HALL  8 
NORTHAMPTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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The  War  and  the  Fourth  World  Revolution 
How  They  May  Affect  Civilization 

A  Series  of  Six  Articles  by 
HARRY  ELMER  BARNES 

Noted  Educator  and  Author 

Appearing  Exclusively  In 

THE    PROGRESSIVE 

Titles  of  Dr.  Barnes  6  articles  are  "Economic  Trends  of  the 
Future."  "Probable  Trends  in  Political  Evolution,"  "The  Des- 
tiny of  Liberty,"  "Impact  of  the  Fourth  World  Revolution  OB 
Social  Classes,"  "Probable  Changes  in  Education,  Religion  and 
the  ArU  of  Leisure,"  and  "The  Education  of  the  Future." 
In  addition  The  Progressive  brings  you  a  weekly  review  of 
events,  the  news  behind  the  news,  and  comments  of  a  brilliant 
-taff  of  contributors. 

SPECIAL  OFFER!     30   WEEKS,  $L 

To  let  you  read  Dr.  Barnes'  important  series,  to  get  you  ac- 
quainted with  The  Progressive,  we  make  this  special  offer.  Mail 
roupon  today. 

The  Progressive 

Madinon,  Wisconsin 

Knclosed    is    $1     for    rny    30    weekn    trial    -ulisi  ripticin    to    The 

Progressive. 

Name    

Addre?«    

City.    Stale     . 


Coming  Next  Month 
And  Later 


WHAT  DO  WE  EAT? 

In  line  with  Maxwell  S.  Stewart's  article  on  the 
Black  Markets  in  this  issue,  the  November  num- 
ber will  carry  three  more  articles  on  a  subject 
close  to  every  one  of  us — food. 

The  outlook  for  food  in  the  coming  winter  and 
how  civilians  can  make  the  best  of  what  they 
have  will  be  the  theme  of  an  article  by  the  man 
who  knows  most  about  these  matters — Dr.  Russell 
M.  Wilder,  Chief  of  the  Civilian  Food  Require- 
ments Branch  of  the  War  Food  Administration. 

The  surprising  results  of  an  experiment  in  Ken- 
tucky grade  schools  where  nutrition  has  been 
given  full  place  with  arithmetic  and  spelling  will 
be  disclosed  by  Eunice  Fuller  Barnard,  well  known 
writer  on  education. 

The  postwar  problem  of  balancing  some  na- 
tions' food  surpluses  and  others'  food  shortages 
through  international  planning,  the  subject  set 
going  at  the  United  Nations  Food  Conference  at 
Hot  Springs,  will  be  discussed  by  Richard  E. 
Stockwell,  radio  news  editor  in  Minneapolis. 

THE  SOUTH  MARCHES  ON 

Race  relations  in  the  South  have  entered  a 
new  phase  as  influential  leaders  of  both  races 
attack  basic  causes  of  friction.  A  progress  report 
of  this  vital  movement  is  made  by  Virginius 
Dabney,  editor  of  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 

THE  CONSCIENTIOUS 
OBJECTOR  IN  WORLD  WAR  D 

Conscientious  objectors  have  been  rather  gen- 
erally ignored  outside  of  a  few  pacifist  publica- 
tions. The  Civilian  Public 
Service   Camps   were   just 
being  set  up  when  Victor 
Weybright     wrote     about 
them    in    the    June    1941 
Survey  Graphic.  Since 
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then  the  conscientious  objector's  zeal  has  been 
poured  into  many  moving,  though  little  known, 
acts  of  public  service  now  reported  and  appraised 
by  the  distinguished  author,  William  Henry 
Chamberlin. 

SPECIAL   SECTION   OF 
AUTUMN   BOOKS 

The  November  number  will  carry  a  special  sec- 
tion of  trenchant  reviews  of  the  season's  new 
books  by  Walter  R.  Sharp,  John  Collier,  George 
W.  Alger,  Ordway  Tead,  Harvey  Emerson, 
Catherine  Bauer,  Eduard  Lindeman,  Phillips  Brad- 
ley, Hans  Kohn,  Clyde  R.  Miller,  Jane  Clark 
Carey,  Richard  B.  Scandrett,  Jr.,  and  others. 

AMERICAN  RUSSIAN 
FRONTIERS 

In  December  we  shall  present  under  this  title 
the  ninth  number  in  our  wartime  Calling  America 
Series  with  Richard  B.  Scandrett,  Jr.  and  Albert 
Rhys  Williams  as  Contributing  Editors.  By  fron- 
tiers we  mean  not  only  geographical  boundaries 
but  those  fronts  of  the  future — cultural,  economic, 
political,  international — on  which  hang  the  hopes 
of  democracy  on  earth.  Nor  is  it  drawing  a  long 
bow  to  realize  that  these  in  turn  hang  on  Amer- 
ican policy  in  the  war  and  the  peace  that  comes 
after. 

Our  anticipation  is  that  this  Calling  America 
Number  will  match  in  every  way  that  of  a  year  ago 
— which  treated  Color  as  the  Unfinished  Business 
of  Democracy  and  which  ranged  from  discrimina- 
tion   in    American    army 
camps    to    the    future    of 
colonialism    and   the   sub- 
ject peoples  of  the  earth 
— Color  ran  into  two  edi- 
tions, long  since  sold  out. 
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OD  FRONT  •  Has  Rationing  Worked?  -  The  South  Marches  On 
lerican  Temper  •  C.O.  Camps  •  All  Our  Children  •  FALL  BOOKS 


Wherever  men  settle  and 
the  fruits  of  earth  ripen  . 
fhere  are  locusts 

JheLOCUSTS 

A  novel  by  OTTO  SCHRAG 

THIS  great  novel  is  the  story  of  America  and  the* 
builders  of  America  —  farmers  to  whom  "land 
•was  land"  whether  in  the  Ukraine  or  in  Kansas; 
men  who  had  been  prospectors  or  gamblers  or 
cowhands;  and  the  women  —  the  farm  wives  and 
the  school  teacher  and  the  dance  hall  girl  —  who 
had  come  with  them  to  face  an  unknowable  future. 
But  especially  it  is  the  story  of  Jeremiah  the  preacher 
and  the  Enemy  —  the  great  plague  of  locusts  against 
which  he  pitted  hit  faith.  $3.00 


Two  Distinguished 
Latin-American  Novels 


By  CIRO  ALEGRIA 
Author  of  Broad  and  Mien  it  the  World 

XHIS  second  novel  by  the  Latin-American  prize 
novel  winner  is  a  wild,  flavorful  story  of  the 
ilos  who  live  along  the  river  Maranon  in  Peru, 
the  Golden  Serpent.  "His  reader  yields  to  the  pre- 
vailing magic  and  wanders  along  contentedly' 
through  tales  of  Lucinda's  abduction,  the  watch  for 
the  blue  puma,  the  priest  who  said  mass  wholesale 
instead  of  retail  and  got  stoned  for  it.  And  always 
the  river  sounds  in  his  ears,  as  a  primitive  people 
adapt  their  skills  and  philosophies  to  the  rough 
demands  of  their  life."  —  N.  Y.  TIMES  BOOK 
REVIEW.  Translated  by  Harriet  de  Onis.  $2.00 

OUR  DAILY  BREAD 

By  ENRIQUE  GIL  GILBERT 

WHEN  you  finish  Enrique  Gil  Gilbert's  book 
you  will  have  smelled  and  tasted  Ecuador, 
stroked  the  soft  pile  of  the  Ecuadorian  night  and 
felt  its  tropic  texture  ...  He  makes  moments  stand 
still  while  he  fills  them  in  with  color,  sound,  and 
fragrance  .  .  .  He  shows  his  people  in  action  and  in 
siesta,  in  lonely  song  and  in  the  sweat  of  intense 
labor  . . .  The  special  enchantment  of  its  background^ 
gives  it  a  startling  beauty  and  a  spiritual 
meaning  all  its  own." 

— N.  Y.  TIMES  BOOK  REVIEW.    $2.50 


Why  do  they  strike? 

MEN  AND  COAL 

By  McALISTER  COLEMAN 

JOHN  CHAMBERLAIN  says  in  his  foreword,  "MEN 
AND  COAL  is  the  only  book  with  real  human 
juices  that  has  ever  been  written  about  the  mine 
•workers  and  their  union  history.  Reading  it,  you 
come  to  understand  the  'men  from  the  picks'  .  .  . 
With  the  coal  crisis  promising  to  intensify  once 
again  this  autumn,  it  is  a  duty  to  know  its  implica- 
tions. MEN  AND  COAL  not  only  provides  the  back- 
ground for  such  understanding,  but  it  offers  a 
thrilling  adventure  —  a  really  readable  book  about 
labor."  $3.00 


THE  WAR  FOR 
MAN'S  SOUL 

By  ERNEST  JACKH 

'•'TpHiS  unique  interpretation  is  offered  by  former 
JL  head  of  the  liberal  Hochschule  fiir  Politik  in 
Berlin.  His  background  and  keen  insight  into 
world  politics  give  authority  to  his  words  concern- 
ing character  of  our  enemy  and  nature  of  his  anti- 
religious  crusade.  In  his  suggestion  that  World 
War  II  continues  World  War  I,  in  discussion  of  rela- 
tionship between  monotheism  and  monoglobism,  in 
his  Parable  of  the  Three  Mountains,  etc.,  Mr.  Jackh 
so  translates  ideas  and  dreams'  into  words  that 
readers  will  resent  interruptions  after  starting  to 
read  his  book." — LIBRARY  JOURNAL.  $2.50 

THE  TORCH 
OF  FREEDOM 

Edited  by  EMIL  LUDWIG 

and  HENRY  B.  KRANZ. 

STORIES  of  20  famous  exiles  —  the  great  torch- 
bearers  of  history  —  told  by  such  famous  exiles 
of  our  own  day  as  Lion  Feuchtwanger,  Sigrid 
Undset,  Hans  Habe,  Jan  Masaryk,  Andre  Maurois, 
Alfred  Neumann,  Emil  Ludwig,  Heinrich  Mann, 
Pierre  Cot,  Raoul  Auernheimer,  J.  Alvarez  del 
JVayo,  and  many  others.  The  subjects  of  their  biog- 
raphies run  from  Ovid  and  King  Olav  to 
Voltaire,  Mazzini,  Kossuth,  Stefan  Zweig, 
Sun  Yat-sen.  $3-50 


I  INUSUAL  ROOK  BARGAINS 


UP  TO  75%  OFF  FORMER  PRICES 


These  offerings  by  America's  oldest  Mall-Order  Book  House  save  you  up  to  75%  of  their  regular 
retail  prices.  Each  book  is  brand  new  In  condition,  stock-perfect,  not  second-hand  as  the  prices 
would  seem  to  indicate — a  permanent  addition  to  your  library-  In  many  cases  the  quantities  on  hand 
are  the  last  remaining  stocks.  All  orders  promptly  filled  and  covered  by  our  59-year-old  MONEY- 
BACK  GUARANTEE. 


STEPHENS  WORD  CARDS.  The  famous  lira- 
M -teaching    oyslem   of    foreign   language 
..ntaining  57.'  cards,  and  illustrations.  By 
of  these  cards  anyone  can  acquire  a  basic 
ry  and  a  general  familiarity  with  Span- 
:h,   German,    Italian   and   even    Esper- 
up  in  an  envelope.  <T  1    TQ 

Special     •>  I  •*•* 

t.  THE  SEVEN  LADY  CODIVAS.  Written  ami 
Dr.  Seuss.  The  true  facts,  at  last, 
about  history's  barest  family.  4i  illustrations  in 
color  plus  an  uproarious  text.  Not  a 
juvenile.  Pub.  at  $1.75. 

}.     THE  MASK  BOOK.    By  Oscar  On.  A  big 

book  in  full  color,  containing  funny  face*  for 
^^HHI  to  cut  out  and  assemble,  games  to  play 
with  them,  and  full,  simple  instruc- 

Y   at   $3.00. 

4.  THE   GERMAN  MIND.     The     Roots    of    Na 
lional  Socialism.  By  Rohan  D'O.  Butler.  1st  edi- 

^^•ippeiidix     304   pages.    Dutton,    1942.    The 

history  of  the  German  mind  from  the  first  kings 

^^^^B  to  Adolph  Hitler.   "One  of  the  most 

Unning  indictments  of  the  German  cause  ever 

^^^Bitween     cloth     covers." — Felix          QQ-. 

^^•TPub.  at  $3.00.  7OC 

5.  COMPLETE   ESSAYS   OF   SCHOPENHAUER. 

7  books  in  1.  Large  clear  type.  Uier  1(10  pages. 
The  only  one  volume  edition  of  the  complete 
^^Hof  "the  father  of  all  modern  <£  1  QO 
V^f**>"  Jl.70 

(..      HIE  MIND   AND  SOCIETY.        By      Vilfredo 
^^^K  Edited  by  Arthur  Livingston.  1st  edition. 
^^^^Ms.   printed    in   large  clear  type.    Size  of 
•^6%"x9X".   Appendix;    Index  and   Bibliog- 
raphy.   2033    pages.    "The    most    profound    and 
'•     analysis    of     the    modern     world 
I^^V"   aspects  of  human    life.    Has  no  parallel 
^^^Htern  times.    For  the  first  time  this  great 
w  available  in  English."  fl*Q  QO 

Our  special  price  for  the  4  vol.  set     $7.3'O 

HE  WORKS  OF  PLATO.    The  famous  trans- 

<«on  by    B    Jowett,   with    Analyses  and    Intro 

:73>    pages.    "One    of    the    priceless 

•Mores    of    the    world."    "Emerson    awards    to 

^^^n  the   Republic   the   words  of   Omar   about 

Koran:   'Burn   the  libraries   for  their  value 

^h  this  book'."   Formerly  published      ft")  Af\ 

^^•b.  at  $12.00.  Only      $^.T7 

8.     MO>EY.     By   Elgin  Groseclose.   An   authori- 
ty of  money  and  a  sound   survey  of 
monetary     experience     from     the     earliest    days. 
overs    the    mechanism   of    money,    credit,    infla- 
^^•Central    and    Reserve    Banks,    for- 
4KB  exchange,  etc.    Pub.  at   $3.25. 

PIE  CUGGEMIEIM9.  By  Harvey  O'Connor. 

^^^Mted.    A    magnificent   full-length   portrait  of 

le    mrn    who    became    the    metal    kings    of    the 

'  n    exciting   story   of   the    making   of 

»   American   dynasty. 

P*.  at   $3.00. 

10.      THF      LOST     BOOKS     OF     THE      BIBLE. 

The    Forgotten    Hooks    of    Eden.    Two    vol- 

*£*    complete    in    one    large,    fully    illustrated 

tame.    Handsomely  bound.  56?  pages.  This  in- 

^^^V  interesting  volume  is  highly   recommend- 

f*T  Dr.  A.  Parkes  Cadman.   President  of  the 

Jfcral  Council  of  Churches  of 

Cfcrist  in  Amerira 

HISTORY       OF       AMERICAN      COSTUME. 

7-187U.    lljr    Kli/abeth    McClellan.    With   over 

v  suprrb  illustrations    many  in  full  color.  Size 

OH   .     Glossary;     Index.     How     Americans 

(dressed   from  the  early  American  costumes 

of    the    Colonial    period    to    very    recent    limes. 

Formerly    published     in    2    volumes 
at  $20.00). 

Complete  in   1    volume,  only 


(M    QO 

-Jl.xO 


12.  HISTORY  OF  ART.   From      the      Earliest 
Records     of     Prehistoric     Man     Down     to    the 
Achievements    of    the    Present    Day.    By    Joseph 
Pijoan.       With     1000     interesting     illustrations. 
Abridged  in   3  large  volumes.  Size  of  Volumes, 
6"x9*.     (Originally    pub.    by    Harper 

at    $35.00).  CD   OR 

Our  special  price  for  the  set,  only     -PJ.OO 

13.  MICHELANGELO.  By  Marcel  Brion.  Color 
plates,  half-tone  and  line  illustrations.  The  biog- 
raphy   of    the    immortal    genius    and 

master  of  art. 
Pub.  at  $3.50. 

n.     AUDUBONS    BIROS    OF    AMERICA.      Th. 

Birds  ot  America.  By  John  James  Audubon.  II- 
lustrated  with  435  magnificent  full-color  repro- 
ductions. Handsome  maroon  buckram  binding. 
Size  9M"xl2M".  Wt.  6  Ibs.  Contains  all  the 
priceless  Audubon  bird  paintings  in  the  cele- 
brated Elephant  Folio  edition  which  fetches 
from  $10,000  to  $15,000  at  rare 
book  auctions. 

Only 

15.  THE   DEVIL'S  DICTIONARY.    By  Ambrose 
Bierce.   376  pages.   "Some  of  the  most  gorgeous 

witticisms   in    the    English   language." 
— H.   L.    Mencken.  Only 

16.  WRITE     IT    RIGHT.   By   Ambrose    Bierce. 
America's     foremost     master     of     literary     style 
shows  you  what  to  say  and  what  not  to  say,  or 
write.  Witty — Authoritative — Indispen- 
sable. 

IT.     WOMEN  OF  ALL  NATIONS.        By     I      A 

Jo.  ce  and  N.  VI.  Thomas.  With  500  illustrations. 
A  famous  authoritative  work  covering  in  full 
detail  the  nature,  habits,  characteristics,  pecu 
liarities,  customs,  clothes,  ornaments,  etc.,  of 
the  women  of  all  countries:  India.  New  Guinea, 
Alaska,  North  Africa,  West  Africa,  China, 
Malaya,  etc.  An  authoritative  yet  curious  and 
fascinating  work.  4  volumes  in  one.  <T1  QQ 
(>63  pages.  Our  special  price,  •fl.so 

IS.     THE    ART    OF    MARRIAGE.     By      J.      F. 

llayden,    U.Sc.    Extensive,    frank,   complete,   thi* 
book    gives    vital    information.    Illus- 
trated.   Enlarged.    Pub.    at    $2.50. 

19.  ROW     TO     KNOW     PEOPLE     BY     THEIR 
HANDS,  ny   josef   Kanald.   Illustrated.    An   out- 
line ot   scientific  palmistry.   A   sound  and   thor- 
ough    analysis     of     the     characteristics     of     the 
human    hand    and    the    corresponding  CTQ.- 
quality  of  people.                                  Only       J'** 

20.  THE     COMPLETE     SHERLOCK     HOLMES. 

By  A.  Conan  Doyle.  9  books,  6  fuli-Un  th 
stories,  56  Short  Stories.  All  the  Incomparable 
Adventures  of  the  Master  Detective  in  one 
volume.  Artcraft  binding.  1344  pages.  The 
only  complete  Sherlock  Holmes  avail-  ffl  QO 
able.  Pub.  at  $5.00.  ^>I.7O 

21.  10.000       TRADE       SECRETS,        RECIPES. 

etc.  l-v,i*nts  in  ["urmuias  lor  Home,  Farm 
and  Workshop.  (Henley's  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Ten  Thousand  Formulas,  Processes  and 
Trade  Secrets).  Edited  by  G.  D.  Hiscox,  M.E.. 
and  Prof.  T.  O.  Sloan  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Illustrated. 
Index.  IS3  pages.  Books,  Inc.  edition  (formerly 
published  by  Henley  at  $4.00). 


$1.19 


SS.      ITS  FUN  TO  BUILD  THINGS.    By   \V.    T. 

R.  Price.  Foreword  by  Matlack  Price.  Illus- 
trated. A  simple,  practical  handbook  of  home 
carpentry.  With  this  book  as  a  guide,  anyone, 
even  boys  and  girls,  can  make  good-looking 
shelving,  window-seats,  cupboards,  closet  QOr 
finings,  panels,  chests  and  furniture.  'Ofc 


23.  FUNK   AND  WACNALLS  NEW  STANDARD 
ENCYCLOPEDIA.    In     25     volumes.     Edited     bj 
Frank    H.     Vizetelly    and   an    editorial    staff   of 
experts.  This  famous  complete  up-to-date  refer- 
ence work  is  recognized  as  a  top-ranking  Amer- 
ican   authority.    Over    12.000    clear    type    pages. 
7,000,000  words,  2,000  illustrations,  over  60,000 
subjects.     Goodlooking    bandj    and     convenient. 
4"x6*.  Pub.  at  $20.00.  ff<  CO 

The  25  volume  let,  only     $O.OO 

24.  THESAURUS  OF  ANECDOTES.    Edited  by 
Kdmund    Fuller.  Attractively  bound  in  buckram. 
Indexes    of    names    and    subjects.     477     pages. 
Crown,    1942.    A    collection    of    the    best    anec- 
dotes   from    ancient    times    to   the   present   day. 
Indispensable  to   writers,    public   speakers,   law- 
yers,   teachers,    ministers  and   all   who  want   to 
use  the  right  story  at  the  right  time,      ffl    QO 

25.  STORY  OF  SCIENCE.    By    Henry    Smith 
Williams.    In    10    profusely   illustrated    volume* 
An  outline  of  all  the  sciences,  with  an  account 
of   scientific    development,    and    the  basic   princi- 
ples of  the  important  discoveries  and  inventions 
in   anthropology,    astronomy,   biology,    chemistry, 
geology,     horticulture,     meteorology,     medicine, 
physics.     Handsome     durable     artcraft     binding 
Table   size.    4"x6*. 

Special  for  the   10  volume  set, 

26.  BEACON  LIGHTS   OF  HISTORY.  Tly  John 
Lord,    LL.I).    16    volumes    bound    in    8.    Printed 
in   large  clear  type.   Bound  in  gray  cloth,  tinted 
tops.    Size  of  volumes   4^""x644".    Index,   6808 
pages.      Boxed.      Funk     and     Wagnalls.     "This 
famous  work  has  the  accuracy  of  a  Gibbon  with 
the    fa«-ination    of   an    H.    G.    Wells.    Dr.    T-ord 

'  spent  50  years  writing  this  monumental  work." 
Our  special  frice  for  the  S  volume  ff3  OO 
set,  only  3>J.OO 

ST.     THE     WRITINGS     OF     THOMAS     PAINE. 

Common  Sen^e:  Rights  of  Man:  Age  of  Reason. 
3  vols.  complete  in  1.  Large  clear  type.  609 
pages.  Although  George  Washington  had  not 
long  before  expressed  himself  as  immovably  set 
aea:nst  Independence,  these  writings  of  Paine 
made  him  change  his  mind.  In  Colonial  Amer- 
ica Paine's  writings  were  "dynamite."  ffl  QO 
Complete,  only  ^1  .78 
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PLEASE  LIMIT  YOUR  CALL  TO  FIVE  MINUTES 


When  a  Long  Distance  circuit  is 
crowded  the  operator  will  say:  "Please 
limit  your  call  to  five  minutes." 

Observing  this  time  limit  on  essential 
calls,  and  avoiding  all  unnecessary 
calls,  will  help  the  whole  war  effort. 
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I   FUST   THREE   ARTICLES  THIS   MONTH   AU 

icerned  with  a  subject  close  to  all  living 
atures:  food.  The  situation  on  the  home 
nt  is  detailed  (page  421)  by  Dr.  Russell 
Wilder,  head  of  the  department  of 
pdicine,  Mayo  Foundation,  and  consultant 
(he  director  of  the  food  distribution  ad 
ntstr.i[  ion,  War  Food  Administration. 
od  as  a  major  factor  in  winning  the  war 
d  the  peace  was  dramatized  by  the 
iked  Nations  Conference  at  Hot  Springs, 
last  summer,  and  the  work  of  its 
erim  commission,  reported  (page  425) 
Richard  E.  Stock  well.  Formerly  a  radio 
m  editor,  the  author  now  is  associate 
m  editor  of  WCCO,  Minneapolis  station 
CBS.  Eunice  Fuller  Barnard,  who  tells 
t  new  kind  of  nutrition  teaching  in  • 
etttically  illiterate"  region  (page  428) 
educational  director  of  the  Alfred  P. 
an  Foundation. 

UN    TO    THE    SUBJECT    OF     FOOD    TODAY    IS 

subject  of  rationing,  and  how  it  oper- 
to  divide  fairly  the  available  civilian 
jplics  of  butter  and  gas,  to  control  prices 
id  help  prevent  shortages.  The  American 
nemc  is  evaluated  (page  432)  by  David 
rmarest    Lloyd,   until    recently    with    the 
tomotive    supply    rationing    division    of 
PA.   He  states,  "The  views  expressed  in 
e  article  are  my  own.    I  do  not  in  any 
.ik  for  OPA." 

AROUND       THk       WORLD       AS       THE 

n  Science  Monitor's  correspondent 
ow,  the  Far  East,  and  France,  Wil- 
.m  Henry  Chamberlin,  back  in  America, 
Jcently  visited  many  of  the  projects  set  up 
r  conscientious  objectors  in  this  country 
id  Canada.  (Page  436.) 

IRCIMUS  DABNEY,  DISTINGUISHED  EDITOR 
He  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  is  a  force 
r  southern  progress  in  many  fields,  in- 
uding  race  relations  of  which  he  writes 
ith  hope  and  faith.  (Page  441.) 

TTO    ZoFF     IS     A     CZECH,     BROUGHT    UP     IN 

".stria,  long  resident  in  Italy,  now  living 
New  York.  In  her  introduction  to  hiv 
•rthcoming  book  about  children  in  this 
ar,  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher  says:  "The 
•eat-hearted,  fatherly  man  who  writes  this 
x>k  is  scholar  and  poet.  He  is  also  seer. 
le  draws  aside  from  our  imaginations  the 
lick  curtains  of  emotional  and  intellectual 
ullness,  wontedness,  and  apathy  which 
idc  the  realities  of  life  from  us,  and  we 
•e,  looking  for  a  moment  through  his 
*r'»  eyes,  both  misery  and  glory  such  as 
•e  had  not  dreamed  was  there.  This  heart- 
Tinging  Book  of  Martyrs  is  also  a  golden 
ook  of  Heroes."  (Page  446.) 

'HERE  ARE  EXTRA  SPECIAL  REASONS  WHY  THE 
liver   Anniversary  of   the   Foreign   Policy 
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Association  (page  450)  should  be  hailed 
in  our  pages.  These  are  quite  apart  from 
its  usefulness  to  the  editor,  along  with  hii 
own  Middlewest,  as  touchstones  of  the 
American  temper. 

To  go  back  twenty-five  and  a  half  years, 
an  informal  Committee  on  Nothing  at  All 
met  in  New  York  throughout  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1918.  The  economist, 
Illinois-born  Henry  R.  Mussey  was  itt 
first  secretary;  the  historian,  Indiana-born 
Charles  A.  Beard,  its  first  chairman.  The 
purpose  was  to  explore  factors  in  a  demo- 
cratic peace — and  that  at  a  time  when  the 
whole  American  temper  was  to  shelve  that 
sort  of  talk  and  "get  on  with  the  war." 


Among  the  participants  was  the  Ameri- 
can poet  and  writer,  Arthur  Gleason,  who 
later  became  the  representative  of  The 
Survey  in  the  early  years  of  British  recon- 
struction. His  overseas  service  had  begun 
as  a  stretcher  bearer  in  Belgium  in  August 
1914,  and  he  would  have  taken  part  in  our 
first  meeting  (we  had  talked  it  over  to- 
gether in  London)  had  he  not  been  delayed 
by  shipwreck.  His  boat  was  torpedoed  ofT 
the  Irish  coast.  Another  outstanding  in- 
terpreter of  Britain  in  World  War  I — a>  in 
World  War  II— was  one  of  us,  S.  K.  R«t- 
cliffe,  the  English  liberal.  So  was  Winston 
Churchill — not  the  statesman  but  the  dis- 
(  Continued  on  page  462) 
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FARMS 


THE  ARTERIES  OF  SUPPLY 


FROM  "GIVE  US  THIS  DAY" 


by  CLARE  LEIGHTO 


On  Thanksgiving  Day  in  a  year  of  what  is  still  great  plenty  for  this  country  as  compared  with  most  of  the  world,  Reyna 
and  Hitchcock  are  bringing  out  a  new  book  written  and  superbly  illustrated  by  Clare  Leighton,  a  book  about  the  American 
soil  and  how  it  provides  our  bounty.  This  delightful  volume  is  a  reminder  of  all  that  was  saved  by  that  first  harvest 
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Our  Food  Front 

by   RUSSELL   M.   WILDER,   M.D. 

Americans  are  better  fed  today  than  before  the  war, 
this  nutrition  expert  states.  Tallying  our  food  supply, 
and  the  demands  on  it,  he  proves  the  rumor-mongers 
wrong — there  is  no  "food  crisis"  and  none  need  arise. 


IS    REASON    TO    BELIEVE    WE    HAVE    LESS    HUNGER    IN 

ncnca  than  we  had  before  the  war.  We  have  not  had 
crything  required  to  satisfy  all  demands  for  all  the  kinds 
'of  food  that  everybody  wanted,  but  no  instance  yet  has 
come  to  public  notice  of  anybody  starving  for  lack  of 
ration  stamps.  We  have  had  all  the  foods  we  needed  to 
keep  vigorous  and  healthy  if  we  used  them  wisely,  and 
fewer  persons  who  could  not  afford  to  buy.  In  point  of 
fact,  not  more  than  25  percent  of  the  estimated  total 
pounds  of  food  produced  this  year  is  rationed.  Further- 
more, with  reasonably  good  management  we  need  not 
suffer  hunger  in  the  coming  year  or  more. 

•und  analysis  of  the  wartime  food  position  has  been 
made  by  a  careful  student  of  the  subject,  the  director  of 
iod  Research   Institute,  Stanford  University,  J.  S. 
The  following  quotation  is  from  an  address  by 
him  to  die  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Los  Angeles: 

is"  and  "emergency"  are  favorite  cliches.  ...  It 
"screams  of  crisis,"  Governor  Dewey  said  of  a  sober  report 
by  his  State  Emergency  Food  Commission  two  months  ago. 
Headlines  not  only  select  such  phrases  but  often  distort.  A 
news  item  on  a  mid-June  speech  by  the  War  Food  Adminis- 
trator was  headed:  "Shortage  of  Food  Sure,  Says  Davis." 
What  he  had  actually  declared  was  that,  however  much  may 
be  available  this  year,  "We  won't  have  enough  food  to 

I  satisfy   all    the   claimants    for   all   the   kinds   of   food    they 

I  want."    This  was  and  is  perfectly  true. 

<|uitc  everything  that  Bromfield  says  is  cither  false  or 

[•toned,  but  for  an  article  in  The  Reader's  Digest  the 
percentage  is  remarkably  high.  As  a  whole,  I  am  sorely 

l^ppted — with  typical  American  extravagance — to  call  it 
"bunk,"  nothing  less,  and  to  wish  that  he  might  be  hungry 
enough  to  eat  his  own  words.  Emphatically,  neither  his 
appraisal  nor  his  prophecy  deserves  to  be  taken  seriously. 


Blunders,  delays,  and  faults  of  omission  have  been  numerous 
and  costly  enough,  but  they  add  up  to  far  less  than  chaos  and 
disaster;  and  farsighted,  constructive  actions  have  been  far 
more  numerous  than  his  prejudiced  eye  could  see. 

Our  food  problems  are  genuine,  troublesome,  and  serious 
enough,  and  no  end  of  them  is  in  sight.  But  there  has  been 
no  "food  crisis"  worthy  of  the  phrase,  and  none  will  need  to 
arise.  The  reality  that  we  face  lies  between  nightmare  and 
roseate  fantasy.  Our  margins  for  adaptation  are  very  wide. 
Our  ability  to  make  adjustments  is  great.  However  complex 
and  difficult  the  tasks  that  confront  our  wartime  food  man- 
agement, they  are  not  beyond  our  collective  power  to 
discharge,  at  least  passably  well.  In  this  management,  every- 
one has  a  part  to  play.  Mistakes  have  been  made,  in  attitude, 
policy,  programs,  and  operation,  not  alone  by  the  Congress, 
government  agencies,  and  top  leaders.  More  will  be  made. 
Perfection  is  too  much  to  expect,  but  improvement  is  alto- 
gether feasible.  The  job  not  only  can  be  done  but  can  yet 
be  done  well.  Fewer  charges  of  chaos,  less  undiscriminating 
condemnation,  and  more  well-focused  criticisms  and  con- 
structive proposals  are  needed.  We  do  well  to  ponder,  with 
suitable  discounts,  the  super-vaunting  motto  of  some  of  our 
armed  forces:  "The  difficult  we  do  at  once;  the  impossible 
takes  a  little  longer." 

By  comparison  with  prewar  food  supplies  the  so-called 
shortages  of  food  this  year  have  not  been  shortages  at  nil. 
The  amount  of  food  remaining  after  military  obligations 
have  been  met,  including  food  exported  to  Allies  which 
also  are  military  obligations  in  nature,  have  approximated 
what  we  had  in  any  year  from  1935  to  1939.  The  per 
capita  consumption  in  1943  will,  in  fact,  be  somewhat 
greater  than  it  was  in  that  period  when  anxiety  existed 
over  so-called  surpluses.  The  prospects  for  the  coming 
winter  arc  no  less  satisfactory.  The  picture  for  the  t%velve 
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months  which  began  last  July  1 — hereafter  referred  to  as 
the  year  1943-44 — is  about  as  follows: 

There  Is  Plenty  of  Food 

BEEF  WILL  BE  SHORTER  IN  SUPPLY  AND  MANY  PERSONS  WILL 
complain.  However,  current  estimates  may  not  fully  re- 
flect an  anticipated  thinning  out  of  presently  excessive 
herds  of  livestock — more  hogs  and  beef  than  there  is  feed 
for.  Retail  sales  of  beef  and  veal  in  the  period  1935-39 
were  51  pounds  per  capita  per  year,  and  the  corresponding 
estimate  for  1943-44  is  43  pounds.  Supplies  of  pork  will  be 
the  same  as  in  1935-39,  54  pounds  per  capita.  Lamb  and 
mutton  will  be  down  from  6  to  3.8  pounds,  but  variety 
meats  or  so-called  offal— liver,  sweetbreads,  and  the  like— 
will  be  up  from  8.7  in  1935-39  to  12  pounds. 

These  figures  are  all  lower  than  those  for  1941  and 
1942,  when  increased  employment,  increased  income  and 
lack  of  rationing  provoked  a  meat  consumption  that  was 
greater  than  had  ever  been  recorded.  In  consequence,  a 
"crisis"  did  result  in  meat.  However,  we  can  well  afford 
to  limit  meat  consumption.  Meat-eating  is  pure  luxury  in 
wartime  and  equally  substantial  protein  can  be  had  from 
milk  or  fish  or  eggs  or  poultry,  not  to  mention  soy  beans 
or  other  beans  in  meals  providing  wheat  or  corn.  The 
iron  and  vitamins  of  meat  are  likewise  available  from 
many  other  foods.  The  time  may  come  when  we  shall 
simply  have  to  do  with  much  less  meat.  It  won't  hurt 
anyone  and  may  prove  to  be  of  great  advantage. 

The  supply  of  eggs  in  1943-44  will  be  larger  than  in  any 
recent  time,  except  for  1942 — 40  pounds  compared  to  36 
pounds  per  capita  per  annum  for  the  period  1935-39.  As 
for  chickens,  the  estimate  of  28  pounds  for  1943-44  com- 
pares with  22  pounds  consumed  in  1942  and  18  pounds  in 
1935-39. 

Fresh  fluid  milk  and  cream  will  be  increased  from  334 
pounds  per  capita  from  1935-39  to  393  pounds  in  1943-44, 
and  yet  some  form  of  rationing  of  milk  seems  inescapable. 
In  consequence  of  runaway  demand  for  fluid  milk,  cheese 
and  other  forms  of  processed  milk  will  be  down.  Increased 
milk  consumption  and  better  prices  for  bottled  milk  are 
responsible  for  this.  Production  simply  cannot  keep  the 
pace  of  the  demand  for  fluid  milk;  and  in  competition, 
milk  for  evaporating  and  drying  as  well  as  milk  for  mak- 
ing cheese  has  lost  ground.  Butter  likewise  has  lost 
ground  in  competition  with  fluid  milk.  Supplies  of  butter 
will  be  off  from  17  pounds  per  capita  per  year  in  1935-39 
to  13  pounds  in  1943-44. 

Supplies  of  fats  and  oils  for  1943-44  will  permit  con- 
sumption of  very  little  less  than  their  per  capita  consump- 
tion in  all  recent  years,  but  margarine  will  be  increased 
to  compensate  in  part  for  the  falling  off  of  butter.  Soap  is 
a  vexing  problem.  More  economy  in  use  of  soap  would 
help  tremendously  to  conserve  supplies  of  fat  which  later 
may  be  needed  more  urgently  than  now.  Some  way  to 
arrest  the  runaway  demand  for  soap  must  soon  be  found. 

The  major  fruit  crop  in  1943  was  bad  and  a  correspond- 
ing shortage  will  exist  until  next  summer.  On  the  other 
hand,  supplies  of  oranges  and  grapefruit  will  be  up,  so 
civilians  will  receive  per  capita  53  pounds  of  citrus  fruit  in 
1943-44  compared  to  42  pounds  per  year  in  1935-39.  Like- 
wise tomatoes  will  be  more  abundant,  25  percent  above 
the  1935-39  average.  They  can  take  the  place  of  other 
fruit  as  a  source  of  vitamin  C. 

Canned  fruits  will  be  very  short,  owing  mainly  to  large 
military  requirements.  The  supply  is  less  than  half  of 


what  it  was  in  1941  and  will  fall  well  below  the  average 
for  1935-39. 

The  commercial  supply  of  fresh  vegetables  for  1943-4^ 
will  fall  below  that  of  any  year  back  as  far  as  1932,  and  bo 
27  percent  below  the  peak  consumption  of  1942.  How 
ever,  to  this  supply  will  be  added  the  homegrown  product: 
of  the  many  million  victory  gardens  and  surplus  is  ir 
prospect.  Let  us  hope  that  if  this  comes  it  will  be  viewec 
with  less  alarm  than  was  occasioned  this  last  spring  by  th< 
temporary  glut  of  early  potatoes.  It  is  not  to  be  expectec 
that  the  machinery  of  agriculture  can  function  so  ef 
ficiently  as  to  produce  only  what  we  need  of  everything 
and  no  more.  When  railroad  transportation  is  strained  t< 
capacity  and  when  tin  and  other  metal,  as  well  as  sugar 
are  in  short  supply,  it  is  hopeless  to  avoid  some  large  scali 
waste  of  perishable  garden  and  orchard  products.  Bette 
this  a  hundred  times,  it  seems  to  me,  than  to  run  thi 
risk  of  shortages.  However,  we  have  not  recovere< 
psychologically  from  the  fear  of  surpluses.  In  point  o 
fact,  the  excess  of  early  potatoes  in  the  spring  of  194. 
amounted  to  no  more  than  5  percent  of  the  total  crop; 
and  this  excess  was'  mostly  cared  for  by  emergency  diver 
sion  of  the  excess  crop  to  other  uses.  However,  this  ex 
perience  should  prompt  us  in  times  like  these  to  giv* 
preference  in  production  to  foods  that  are  relatively  noni 
perishable. 

The  estimated  per  capita  supply  of  white  and  swee 
potatoes  for  civilian  use  in  1943-44,  namely,  144  pound 
per  capita,  compares  with  an  average  consumption  of  14 
pounds  per  year  for  the  period  1935-39.  Supplies  of  driet 
beans  and  dried  peas  will  be  increased  from  an  average  o 
10  pounds  per  capita  in  1935-39  to  12  pounds  for  1943-42 
Grain  remains  abundant  despite  much  use  of  corn  anr 
wheat  for  alcohol  for  rubber  manufacture.  The  temporan 
shortage  of  corn  for  food  and  transportable  feed  relate 
to  the  disbalance  between  the  ceiling  price  on  corn  and  th 
market  price  of  pigs.  The  farmer  has  held  his  corn  ti 
feed  to  hogs  and  other  stock,  fearful  lest  he  lose  his  stocl 
for  lack  of  feed.  The  answer  is  to  kill  the  pigs  for  meat 
not  to  raise  the  price  of  corn;  but  earlier  commitments  in 
terfere.  The  year's  bumper  crop  of  corn  will  help  t 
change  the  picture;  and  in  the  meantime,  the  wheat  sup 
ply  is  adequate  in  all  respects  to  meet  increased  require 
ments  for  flour  and  bread.  Barley,  oats  and  rye  are  also  L 
abundance,  and  supplies  of  rice  are  large  enough  so  tha 
civilians  will  receive  in  1943-44  only  very  little  less  thai 
they  had  in  1942,  or  in  any  year  before  that. 

Coffee  is  now  unrationed  and  increased  imports  o 
sugar  eliminate  all  serious  complaints  with  respect  t> 
sweetening  agents.  There  are  cogent  reasons  to  believ 
that  the  public  health  would  benefit  were  moderate  re 
strictions  on  the  use  of  sugar  to  continue.  Supplies  hav 
not  been  less  than  70  percent  and  at  present  stand  at  8' 
percent  of  prewar  civilian  usage. 

The  foods  available  for  the  twelve  months  ending  Jul 
1,  1944  are  sufficient  to  provide  all  the  nutrients  requirei 
to  maintain  a  healthy  population.  There'  will  be  pe 
capita,  per  day,  on  an  uncooked  retail  basis,  3,160  calorie 
against  an  average  need  of  2,800;  93  grams  of  proteii 
against  a  necessary  66,  with  more  than  half  of  this  o 
animal  origin.  There  will  be  per  capita  almost  15  milli 
grams  of  iron  against  a  need  for  12;  2.23  milligrams  o 
thiamine  (vitamin  Bi)  and  18  milligrams  of  niacin  agains 
needs  of  1.6  and  16  milligrams  respectively.  The  estimatec 
need  in  every  instance  is  the  allowance  recommended  bj 
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Food  and  Nutrition  Board  of  the  National  Research 
incil. 

ivin,  another  vitamin  of  the  B  family,  ascorbic 
1  (vitamin  C)  and  calcium,  when  account  is  taken  of 

loss  of  these  in  cooking,  are  a  little  skimpy,  but  no 
re  so  than  they  were  in  1935-39.  More  liberal  cnrich- 
nt  of  flour  and  bread,  as  of  October  1,  1943,  is  expected 
improve  the  riboflavin  situation.  This  vitamin,  best 
plied  by  milk,  is  difficult  to  obtain  in  the  recommended 
ount  by  persons  taking  little  milk. 
Tie  new  standards  for  flour  and  bread  when  labeled 
riched"  call  for  riboflavin,  as  well  as  for  larger  amounts 
a  formerly  of  the  thiamine,  niacin  and  iron.  Federal 
idards  also  have  been  set  for  margarine  fortified  with 
imin  A,  and  appropriate  fortification  of  fruit  and 
etable  juices  with  vitamin  C  is  receiving  consideration. 

abundant  unrationed  supply  of  a  nutritionally  ade- 
ite  bread  and  of  some  good  source  of  Vitamin  C  would 
•vide  a  most  reliable  insurance  against  loss  of  health 
m  diminishing  amounts  of  other  foods. 

e  Problem  Is  Distribution 

IE  MAJOR    PROBLEM    FOR   THE  COMING   WINTER    IS   ONE   OF 

tribution.  The  amounts  of  food  are  adequate,  as  I 
iew  them,  and  the  nutrients  provided  will  suffice  pro- 
ed  we  can  get  them  to  the  retail  outlets.  Some  surplus 
:n  is  at  hand,  but  this  is  minimal  and  in  consequence 
al  minor  "crises"  will  continue  to  arise.  Such  crises 
•stly  have  been  temporary,  involving  scarcities  of  in- 
idual  foods  that  can  be  compensated  for  by  consuming 
icr  foods.  Meat  may  be  ample  in  one  area  at  one  time, 
rce  in  another,  later  available  in  the  second  area  and 
available  in  the  first.  The  same  applies  to  all  of  the 
nmodities  in  relatively  short  supply.  These  difficulties 
be  ironed  out  and  will  be,  but  not  completely  nor  at 
;e.  Equity  of  distribution  in  a  country  as  large  as  ours, 
rsents  inherently  difficult  problems  and  both  the  War 
od  Administration  and  Office  of  Price  Administration 
ve  had  much  to  do  in  the  short  time  of  their  existence, 
ige  purchases  for  the  army  and  Lend-Lease  have  been 
ide  and  moved  with  notable  success.  Rationing  has 
m  developed  and  put  into  effect  with  a  minimum  of 
rtion. 

Machinery  is  developing,  I  repeat,  for  securing  better 
inagement  of  distribution,  but  neither  peacetime  expcri- 
x  nor  governmental  procedure  facilitates  effective 
istcry  of  the  intricate  procedure  involved  in  distribution, 
the  meantime,  such  leeway  as  exists  between  amounts 
food  available  per  capita  and  actual  per  capita  require  - 
:nts  must  be  maintained.  We  can  scarcely  do  with  less 
the  kinds  of  food  we  now  are  accustomed  to,  without 
filing  trouble.  Yet  certain  economies  can  be  made  and 
lure  to  effect  them  may  bring  on  difficulties. 
Wastes  involved  in  use  of  food  in  the  kitchen  and  at 
lie  are  inexcusable  in  times  of  war.  Fines  for  wasted 
xl  in  England  are  terrific.  Such  waste  with  us  has  been 
imated  to  be  from  10  to  20  percent  of  the  total  retail 
xl  supply.  Also  dreadfully  significant  at  times  like  this 
loss  of  nutrient  from  food  in  processing  and  cooking. 
icse  losses  are  sizeable.  The  vitamin  C  in  vegetables 
;11  as  much  as  40  percent  when  vegetables  are 
oked  excessively  in  more  water  than  is  needed  or  held 
r  long  on  warming  tables.  The  loss  of  thiamine  that 
curs  in  the  processing  of  certain  meats  and  cereals  may 
n  to  50  percent.  Fortunately,  many  of  the  processors  of 


foods  arc  restoring  thiamine  to  roasted  cereals.  Fortunately 
also,  many  cooks  are  learning  in  nutrition  cooking  classes 
how  to  cook  with  less  destruction  of  the  nutritive  values 
of  the  foods  they  handle. 

However,  despite  the  difficulties  of  distribution,  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  and  despite  the  waste  of  food  and 
nutrient  for  which  allowance  must  be  made,  there  is 
little  reason  to  suspect  that  the  population  as  a  whole  is 
faring  any  worse  than  it  did  in  1939;  and  reason  to  believe, 
as  I  have  said,  that  thanks  to  rationing  and  a  wider  dis- 
tribution of  money  income,  it  probably  is  even  faring  bet- 
ter. What  worries  those  who  have  the  welfare  of  the 
civil  population  most  at  heart  is  the  fact  that  we  are 
using  all  the  food  that  we  produce  with  nothing  left  to 
meet  requirements  for  relief. 

The  present  estimates  of  foods  available  for  civilian 
use  at  home  are  based  on  the  expectation  that  the  demands 
for  food  by  other  claimants  will  not  be  more  than  25  per 
cent  of  the  food  production  now  in  prospect.  We  can 
spare  this  much,  but  not  much  more,  unless  we  change 
our  program  of  production.  The  principal  other  claim- 
ants for  our  food  supply  are  Lend-Lease  and  the  nearly 
ten  million  men  in  ouf  military  services.  None  of  these 
can  safely  be  denied.  The  requirements  of  Britain  to 
supplement  her  meager  food  production  and  those  of 
Russia  are  no  less  significant  from  the  military  point  of 
view  than  those  of  United  States  military  forces.  But  all 
this  takes  the  25  percent  and  leaves  nothing  over  for 
relief.  Yet  there  is  every  reason  to  expect,  as  the  United 
Nations  armies  move  forward  into  Europe,  that  feeding 
the  civilian  populations  in  and  behind  the  line  of  battle 
will  also  acquire  an  important  military  significance. 

How  much  food  will  be  demanded  for  relief  in  Europe, 
no  one  knows.  How  long  such  relief  must  be  continued 
is  also  an  uncertainty.  The  war  may  soon  be  over  or 
may  last  a  year  or  several  years.  The  period  after  fight- 
ing ceases,  before  these  liberated  peoples  can  become  as 
nearly  self-supporting  with  respect  to  food  as  they  were 
before  the  war,  should  be  brief;  but  at  the  shortest,  it  will 
extend  into  the  ensuing  harvest.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, food  must  be  made  available  to  shorten  the  war  and 
thereby  save  American  lives;  to  lessen  unrest  and  agitation 
and  thereby  enable  rehabilitation  to  go  on. 

From  where  is  this  relief  food  coming?  From  Can- 
ada, assuredly,  with  her  surplus  wheat;  from  the  Argen- 
tine, undoubtedly;  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  from  Africa, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  There  is  not  much  food 
tor  export  from  any  other  country.  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  are  now  supplying  wheat  and  meat  for  United 
States  military  forces  in  the  Pacific.  This  call  on  their 
supplies  will  probably  continue  after  Hitler's  fortress  falls. 
At  most,  not  more  than  half  of  what  will  be  demanded 
for  relief  can  come  from  anywhere  than  here.  The  esti- 
mate is,  I  think,  conservative. 

We  Can  Increase  the  Food  Supply 

OUR    PROBLEM    THEN    WILL    BE    TO    FIND    MORE    FOOD    RIGHT 

here — more  of  it  than  continuation  of  the  all-time  bumper 
crops  of  recent  years  can  be  expected  to  supply.  Moreover, 
it  is  possible  to  find  the  food  required  without  harm  to 
anyone's  health.  Changes  in  eating  habits  arc  involved, 
but  not  starvation,  nor  even  "hidden  hunger."  The 
study  of  the  science  of  nutrition  and  of  agricultural 
economics  has  shown  the  way  to  make  great  shifts  in  food 
production  in  the  interest  of  (Continued  on  page  ''67) 
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Hunger  and— 
Humor 


Say,  papa,  what's  a  potato? 
Look  it  up  in  the  dictionary,  son. 


from  L'Espoir 


Smith  for  NEA  Service 
This,  gentlemen,  is  what  we  must  look  into. 


The  cartoon  above  is  American;  the 
others,  which  appeared  in  Belgian  un- 
derground newspapers,  are  grim  whim- 
sicalities made  by  spirited  men  under 
oppression.  A  collection  of  these  car- 
toons has  been  published  by  the  Bel- 
gian Information  Center,  New  York. 


from  La  Libre  Belgique 


from  L'Espoir 
He  swallowed  his  plate  by  mistake. 


Is  it  chocolate? 
No— coal. 


'ood  Will  Win  the  Peace 


by  RICHARD  E.  STOCKWELL 

In  sequence  to  Dr.  Wilder's  discussion  of  the  home  food  front  today,  here 
is  a  report  of  the  beginning  of  postwar  plans  for  the  world's  food  supply 
"in  terms  of  a  balanced  diet."  An  interpretation  of  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations  Food  Conference  and  its  interim  commission. 


E   FAVORABLE  PROGRESS   OF  THE  WAR  TODAY    HAS   BROUGHT 

the  fore  the  need  for  further  consideration  of  the  peace 
lich  will  follow  the  "unconditional  surrender"  of  the 
<is.  The  pessimists  who  foresaw  a  six  or  ten  year  war 

1942,  who  freely  scoffed  at  talk  of  peace  as  premature, 
vc  returned  to  their  shells  to  brood,  for  postwar  prob- 
ns  are  beginning  to  trouble  our  thinking.  Now,  in  the 
w  stages  of  the  war,  we  realize  that  we  must  consider 
:  first  stages  of  winning  the  peace — for  all  time. 
The  most  important  accomplishment  toward  that  goal 
is  begun  in  May  of  this  year.  It  was  the  first  of  the 
iny  conferences  which  inevitably  will  be  held  leading 
vard  peace.  Representatives  of  forty-four  nations,  some 
»m  governments-in-exile,  met  at  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  in  a 
'cnteen-day  session  to  discuss  a  problem  as  old  as  man 
•nself:  food;  and  agriculture,  the  business  which  pro- 
ves food.  In  the  light  of  what  is  happening  on  the 
ttlefronts,  it  is  time  for  us  to  examine  the  United  Na- 
ns Food  Conference  to  see  what  it  has  accomplished 
d  what  is  to  be  hoped  for  in  the  way  of  further  ac- 
mplishment. 

To  many  it  may  seem  strange  that  the  first  of  the 
ice  conferences  should  concern  itself  with  food.  By 
Mt  Americans  in  pre -depression  1929,  it  might  even  have 
rn  considered  silly.  But  millions  of  people  in  Europe, 
ia,  and  Africa  are  suffering  from  a  lack  of  adequate 
xl.  To  many  of  them,  food  will  be  the  concrete  proof 
it  the  United  Nations  have  something  better  to  offer 
:m  than  the  Axis.  To  others,  in  occupied  lands,  food 
jplies  are  the  first  material  proof  that  their  fight  has 
t  been  in  vain.  Further,  the  world  watched  the  con- 
ence  to  see  what  kinds  of  international  cooperation  may 

achieved  later  when  tariffs  are  to  be  revised,  when 
jblems  of  international  finance  are  to  be  discussed,  and 
icn  such  subjects  as  international  aviation  and  shipping 
ne  up.  The  Hot  Springs  meeting  served  as  a  sounding 
ird  for  all  nations,  particularly  members  of  the  United 
itions,  as  to  just  how  united  the  anti-Axis  world  really 

Finally,  it  served  its  stated  purpose:  to  begin  an  in- 
national  program  for  agriculture  in  a  world  where  for 
ades  great  food  surpluses  and  shortages  have  existed 
e  by  side. 

:  immediate  result,  the  conference  forestalled  a 
ying  rush  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  governments-in- 
le  which  sought  to  control  enough  of  the  available 
Drld  food  supplies  to  feed  their  people  when  the  war  is 
cr.  Some  nations  had  purchased  stocks  of  wheat  and 
id  contracted  for  shipping  needed  to  transport  it  to  their 
melands  after  the  war.  If  this  had  continued  it  might 
•11  have  resulted  in  injustice  to  nations  less  able  finan- 
'  buy  food,  but  with  needs  fully  as  great.  Insuring 


all  the  occupied  nations  of  a  fair  share  in  the  planet's 
available  food  and  avoiding  inequalities  among  nations 
impoverished  by  war,  can  only  be  done  by  international 
cooperation.  The  United  Nations  Food  Conference 
achieved  a  unity  of  agreement  as  to  means  for  solving 
those  problems.  They  are  to  be  worked  out  in  a  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Relief  and  Rehabilitation. 

A  Permanent  Organization 

BUT  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  FOOD  CONFERENCE  DID  MUCH 
more.  It  served  notice  that  the  United  Nations  will  cre- 
ate a  permanent  organization  in  Washington  to  aid  in 
international  collaboration  in  the  field  of  food  and  agri- 
culture; it  agreed  to  a  set  of  principles  and  some  thirty 
resolutions — all  groundwork  for  future  action.  Those  prin- 
ciples and  resolutions  are  now  being  translated  into  action 
by  an  interim  commission  consisting  of  one  member  from 
each  of  the  forty-four  countries  represented  at  the  food 
conference.  Later,  the  commission  will  draft  a  plan  for  a 
permanent  International  Agricultural  Authority  to  carry 
on  the  work  through  the  years  of  peace. 

Since  the  Hot  Springs  meeting  was  the  first  time  any 
great  number  of  nations — particularly  food-deficient  na- 
tions as  well  as  food-surplus  nations — ever  got  together  to 
talk  seriously  of  world  food  problems  and  means  of  solv- 
ing them,  the  conference  was  not  handicapped  by  pre- 
cedents. Also,  because  it  was  something  new  in  inter- 
national relations,  it  is  premature  to  judge,  or  to  attempt 
to  assay,  its  results.  Its  suggestions  were  not  concrete; 
but  the  exact  means  of  maintaining  peace  and  insuring 
plenty  cannot  be  fixed  now.  Detailed  peace  plans  cannot 
be  changed  with  each  changing  fortune  of  war,  for  such 
changes  lead  only  to  international  disillusionment.  Broad 
objectives  and  outlines  of  policy  do  need  to  be  drawn  up, 
however,  to  provide  a  basis  for  world  peace  plans. 

Here  in  the  United  States  two  negative  attitudes  were 
very  vocal  during  the  conference  sessions;  unfortunately 
both  created  more  heat  than  light.  American  farmers  and 
consumers,  the  two  groups  most  directly  concerned,  could 
draw  only  two  conclusions  from  the  press  reports. 

The  first  conclusion  was  that  the  conference,  in  some 
vague  way,  offered  a  threat  to  "the  rights  of  Congress." 
Some  congressmen  hailed  the  conference  as  some  sort  of 
international  bog  into  which  the  United  States  was  being 
dragged.  Before  the  conference  met,  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  had  to  be  appeased  by  Judge  Marvin 
Jones,  currently  serving  as  War  Food  Administrator,  but 
who  was  at  the  time  assistant  to  James  F.  Byrnes  and  who 
was  later  elected  chairman  of  the  food  conference.  After 
Jones  had  appeared  before  the  House  Committee,  its 
spokesman,  Chairman  Hampton  Fulmer,  stated  that  "we 
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were  assured  that  no  commitments  would  be  made  at  the 
conference — and  that  only  recommendations  on  postwar 
food  problems  would  be  submitted." 

But  that  was  not  enough  for  many  in  Congress,  espe- 
cially Michigan's  Republican  Representative  Bradley,  who 
decided  to  do  some  private  sleuthing  at  Hot  Springs,  to 
the  glee  of  newsmen  who  made  much  of  his  antics.  Brad- 
ley wanted  special  investigations  made  by  Congress  and 
suggested  that  the  conference  was  trying  to  "effect  some 
kind  of  world  super-state." 

Because  they  were  not  allowed  to  attend  the  conference, 
newspapermen  declared  that  freedom  of  the  press  was 
threatened.  Actually  there  was  little  of  interest  to  the 
press,  since  no  commitments  could  be  made,  and  since  the 
conference  concerned  itself  primarily  with  arriving  at  a 
common  understanding.  Had  the  press  attended  all  the 
meetings,  it  more  than  likely  would  have  become  bored 
and  undoubtedly  would  have  "overplayed"  minor  points 
of  disagreement  among  the  delegates,  disregarding  the 
larger  issues  at  stake.  Nor  is  it  up  to  the  press  of  this 
country  to  start  international  debate  at  this  stage  in  the 
trend  toward  international  economic  collaboration.  The 
time  for  debate  must  come  within  each  nation  when  that 
nation  is  ready  to  consider  actual  commitment  to  a  policy 
of  collaboration. 

Editorially,  many  publications  ignored  the  conference, 
or  treated  it  very  lightly  as  though  it  were  not  the  time  to 
bring  up  the  subject  of  food.  This  was  true  of  many  of 
the  country's  leading  agricultural  journals  which  were 
deep  in  the  issues  of  farm  policies,  parity,  and  production 
here  at  home. 

The  World  Can  Be  Well  Fed 

THE  HOT  SPRINGS  CONFERENCE  TURNED  MOST  OF  ITS  ATTEN- 
tion  to  long  range  planning  for  the  future.  It  came  to  an 
end  with  formal  approval  of  resolutions  calling  on  the 
forty-four  participating  countries  to  join  in  postwar  plan- 
ning for  a  world  free  from  want.  But,  before  freedom 
from  want  can  be  fully  realized,  the  conference  pointed 
out  that  the  world  must  be  free  from  fear.  Before  nations 
can  work  together  collectively  and  cooperatively,  all  must 
be  assured  that  they  need  have  no  fear  of  being  swallowed 
by  their  larger  neighbors,  economically  or  militarily.  Fear 
of  aggression  has  resulted  in  national  trade  barriers  and, 
behind  these  walls,  in  minimum  self-sufficiency  of  food. 
Cooperatively,  nations  could  integrate  their  agricultures, 
utilizing  the  special  food  or  feed  production  abilities  of 
each.  Food  has  served  now  to  bring  together  many  nations 
to  consider  a  common  problem. 

But  the  food  conference  will  not  stand  alone;  it  was  not 
intended  to  do  so.  Its  success  will  be  dependent  upon  the 
success  of  later  conferences;  conferences  which  will  take 
up  the  related  and  interdependent  matters  of  tariffs,  trade, 
transport,  and  even  national  boundaries  and  sovereignty. 

Four  major  courses  of  positive  action  were  agreed  upon 
by  those  attending  the  food  conference.  Briefly,  the  dele- 
gates called  upon  all  governments  to  recognize  the  food 
problem  within  their  own  countries  and  do  everything  in 
their  power  to  better  conditions  at  home;  they  urged 
solicitude  toward  the  weaker  members  of  the  family  of 
nations;  they  suggested  that  food  production  plans  be  co- 
ordinated among  nations;  and  they  asked  the  adjustment 
of  each  nation's  agriculture  to  a  long  term  world  plan. 

It  is  an  incongruous  fact  that  malnutrition  exists  in  the 
world  side  by  side  with  surplus.  The  League  of  Nations 


attacked  the  problem  in  1936,  following  the  suggestion 
S.  M.  Bruce,  then  leader  of  the  Australian  delegation: 
the  League.  He  pointed  out  the  paradox  of  nutriti 
experts  proving  that  disease  is  often  directly  attributa 
to  a  lack  of  adequate  food,  while  departments  of  agric 
ture  bewail  food  surpluses.  Working  with  the  Int< 
national  Labour  Organization,  a  League  study  arrh 
at  a  five-point  program  in  1939,  just  as  war  broke  o 
Briefly,  that  study  revealed: 

The  provision  of  food  adequate  in  quantity  and  qua 
will  have  a  more  profound  effect  upon  national  health  tl 
any  other  single  reform.  It  was  shown  that  "the  gene 
mortality  rates  in  poor  districts  are  50  percent  higher  tl 
in  the  wealthier  ones  of  a  nation,  while  tuberculosis  mor 
ity  is  almost  four  times  as  high  in  the  former  as  in 
latter,  and  the  corresponding  proportion  of  infant  morta. 
is  as  2  to  1." 

Nutritional  science  has  advanced  so  far  that  it  can 
down  optimum  diet  standards  for  any  given  country. 

The  application  of  scientific  methods  to  agriculture  woi 
enable  us  to  provide  all  the. food  the  world  needs. 

The  adoption  of  sound  nutritional  standards  on  a  woi 
wide  basis  would  have  a  highly  favorable  effect  on  wo 
agriculture  and  on  world  trade. 

The  accomplishment  of  these  aims  requires  the  inter 
tional  coordination  of  national  action,  and  also  internatio 
assistance  to  many  countries. 

Long  before  the  founding  of  the  League,  an  Americ 
idealist  named  David  Lubin,  after  meeting  with  hea 
breaking  failure  elsewhere,  persuaded  the  King  of  Italy 
1905  to  subscribe  to  the  founding  of  The  Internatioi 
Institute  of  Agriculture  in  Rome.  Some  forty  natic 
have  taken  part  in  the  Institute  which  acted  as 
international  clearing  house  for  information  on  agric 
tural  production  as  well  as  technical  and  scientific  pr< 
ress  in  agriculture.  It  maintained  executive  offices 
Rome  and  delegates  from  the  member  nations  met  evfr 
two  years.  The  Institute  was  not  a  policy  making  boo 
it  merely  served  as  a  medium  for  the  exchange  of  inf 
mation.  Since  it  did  not  bring  nations  together  coop' 
atively  to  reach  agreement  on  methods  to  improve  t 
world  agricultural  situation,  it  failed  to  achieve  gru 
importance.  It  was,  however,  a  move  in  the  right  dir< 
tion  at  a  time  when  world  food  problems  were  no  li 
important  than  now,  though  they  received  much  1< 
consideration. 

Hunger  and  Health 

SIGNIFICANTLY,  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  FOOD  CONFEREN 
came  to  virtually  the  same  conclusions  as  did  the  Leag 
study  completed  in  1939.  As  a  first  step,  the  confi 
ence  asked  governments  to  initiate  special  measures 
improve  the  diets  of  pregnant  women,  children,  ai 
workers  with  low  incomes,  and  to  provide  for  widespre; 
education  about  diet,  a  study  of  the  role  of  inadequa 
diet  in  disease,  and  adoption  of  measures  to  improve  tl 
general  quality  of  foods.  The  food  conference  sur 
moned  man  to  cope  with  his  own  problems,  as  did  tl 
League,  which  concluded  its  1939  report:  "The  malnuti 
tion  which  exists  in  all  countries  is  at  once  a  challenj 
and  an  opportunity:  a  challenge  to  men's  consciences  ac 
an  opportunity  to  eradicate  a  social  evil  by  methods  whk 
will  increase  economic  prosperity." 

The  resolutions  of  the  conference  pertaining  to  nuti 
tion   were   of   particular  interest   to   the  Journal  of  th 
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Mciliciil  Association,  which  said  in  an  editorial: 


The  most  important  basic  assumptions  [at  the  conference] 
/ere  matters  of  general  agreement.  The  evidence  for  as- 
ocianon  between  faulty  diet  and  ill  health  is  conclusive.  Ill 
calth  results  from  insufficient  quality  or  variety  of  food  as 
•  as  Irom  deficient  quantity.  Widespread  impairment  of 
•Ban  efficiency  as  well  as  specific  diseases  result  from 
lalnutrition.  There  arc  also  special  population  groups  which 
re  particularly  vulnerable  to  the  effects  of  faulty  diet:  preg- 
ant  and  nursing  women,  infants,  pre-school  and  school 
lildren,  and  adolescents.  Certain  common  diseases  such  as 
jberculoxis  arc  directly  associated  with  lowered  resistance 
iiy  malnutrition  —  this  in  addition  to  the  specific  food 
eficicncy  diseases.  There  has  never  been  enough  food  in  the 
/orld  for  the  people  of  the  world  to  eat.  The  primary  factor 
sponsible  for  this  condition  is  poverty.  Improved  economic 
onditions  invariably  lead  to  better  nutrition;  the  better 
ealth  thus  effected  prepares  the  way  for  ameliorating  the 
conomic  lot.  .  .  . 

The  sound  evaluation  of  basic  facts,  the  common  sens-- 
ifferentiation  between  ultimate  goals  and  immediate  or 
arly  practicable  measures,  the  setting  up  of  what  promises 
)  be  a  workable  international  organization,  and  the  appar- 
nt  general  agreement  of  all  delegates  offer  great  promise 
Dr  the  gradual  improvement  of  standards  of  nutrition 
iroujjhout  the  world.  The  support  of  the  medical  profes- 
on  of  any  sound  program  to  improve  general  nutrition  is 

foregone  conclusion. 

The  food  conference,  in  discussing  nutrition,  made 
commendations  as  to  balanced  diets.  The  lengthy  con- 
crence  report  issued  on  the  day  of  the  final  session  deals 
Imost  exclusively  with  questions  of  diet,  nutrition,  and 
isease  directly  connected  with  food  deficiencies,  and 
eclared:  "Primary  responsibility  lies  with  each  nation 
>r  seeing  that  its  own  people  have  the  food  needed  for 
calth  and  life.  But  at  the  same  time,  each  nation  can 
ully  achieve  its  goal  only  if  all  work  together."  Inter- 
ational  organizations  can  make  recommendations  and 
ven  help  countries  faced  with  food  problems,  but  to 
nprove  diets,  many  peoples  will  have  to  alter  their  agri- 
ulture  drastically.  That  they  can  do  this  has  been  dem- 
nstr.ued  by  the  change  effected  in  agriculture  in  some 
ountries  under  wartime  necessity. 

Knowhow"  and  New  Habits 

-losT  OF  SOUTH  AND  CENTRAL  AMERICA  HAVE  A  ONE-CROP 
griciilture.  Also,  South  and  Central  American  countries 
iave  high  import  tariffs  imposed  primarily  as  revenue 
oeasures  —  all  of  which  means  they  neither  produce  nor 
mport  many  needed  foods.  Education  as  to  needed  food- 
tuffs,  training  in  modernized  agriculture  to  increase 
ields  of  land  and  labor,  and  financial  aid,  all  are  neces- 
•  encourage  diversified  production.  Not  only  is 
lis  true  of  our  neighbors  to  the  South,  but  India,  China, 
ic  Middle  East,  and  even  parts  of  Europe  require  such 
id  in  order  to  be  better  fed. 

There  is  a  great  need  in  some  countries  for  a  revision 
f  land  policy,  though  there  is  no  indication  that  the  con- 
erciue  delegates  discussed  this  problem.  Too  much  of  the 
rable  land  in  Asia,  South  America,  and  Europe  is  con- 
rolled  by  a  feudal  system  which  makes  it  impossible 
or  serfs,  peons  or  peasants  ever  to  become  freeholders. 
uch  policies  have  permitted  a  minority  of  landowners  to 
xploit  vast  numbers  of  agricultural  workeft.  Through- 
ut  the  world  in  the  past  half-century  there  has  been  a 


general  trend  away  from  huge  estates  and  vested  land 
interests  toward  a  system  which  unites  more  people  di- 
rectly with  the  soil.  Clearly  this  has  led  to  more  stable 
.nd  better  balanced  economies. 

The  conference  emphasized  the  fact  that  there  is  a  wide 
range  in  the  extent  and  character  of  the  changes  needed 
within  countries,  depending  upon  the  degree  of  nutritional 
efficiency,  the  nature  of  agriculture,  the  size  and  location 
of  the  consuming  population,  and  the  measure  of  depend- 
ence on  outside  supplies.  The  conference  delegates  were 
agreed  that  the  best  way  to  achieve  freedom  from  want  is 
for  each  country  to  improve  its  agriculture,  in  terms  of 
a  balanced  diet.  For  this,  most  countries  need  assurances 
that  they  can  secure : 

1.  Needed  additional  cereals — which  they  arc  now  produc- 
ing to  maintain  marginal  diet  standards — from  other  coun- 
tries at  reasonable  prices  while  they  revise  their  agriculture 
to  produce  other  foods   required  to  balance  their  national 
diet.  Italy's  paradoxical  wheat  growing  is  a  case  in   point. 
Italy  and  Italians  undoubtedly  would  be  better  off  if  more 
fruits,  poultry  and  eggs,  meat,  and  dairy  products  were  pro- 
duced, and  cereals  and   fodder   were  imported   from  other 
nations  with  available  land  for  such  crops.  This  is  generally 
true  of  much  of  southern  Europe.  The  examples  set  by  Den- 
mark and  The  Netherlands,  which  import  much  of  the  fod- 
der and  cereal  grains  fed  to  stock  to  produce  milk,  meat,  and 
eggs,  show  that  such  agricultural  economies  are  possible. 

2.  The  technical  knowhow  from  nations  which  have  suc- 
ceeded in  balancing  their  agriculture. 

3.  Equipment  to  improve  transportation  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce  from    grower    to   consumer,    and    the    machinery    for 
scientific  agriculture.  China  is  a  notable  instance  of  a  lack 
of  transportation  for  food  from  one  district  to  another. 

4.  Up-to-date  information  as  a  basis  for  public  education  in 
nutrition. 

Diet  is,  in  part,  a  matter  of  habit.  Here  in  the  United 
States,  the  habit  of  many  people  in  the  South  to  live  the 
year  around  on  "fatback,"  rice,  and  soda  biscuits  is  a 
notable  example.  Therefore,  one  of  the  most  heartening 
things  to  develop  from  the  conference  was  the  proposed 
campaign  of  education  to  encourage  better  eating  habits 
in  many  countries,  or  sections  where  now  there  are  but 
one  or  two  staple  foods.  Not  only  will  such  education 
progressively  raise  the  living  standards  and  health  of  the 
world,  but  it  also  will  help  to  reduce  surpluses,  and  to 
balance  the  agriculture  within  the  "one  crop"  areas  which 
continually  are  fighting  either  famine  or  surplus  in  addi- 
tion to  nutritional  diseases. 

As  a  second  point,  the  conference  delegates  agreed  to 
urge  upon  their  respective  nations  a  policy  of  aid  in  the 
international  distribution  of  food  to  malnourished  coun- 
tries. As  nations  are  liberated  or  surrender,  such  a  policy 
will  become  necessary  and  for  a  year  or  two  after  fight- 
ing ends  many  countries  will  need  help  before  they  can 
regenerate  their  agriculture.  In  practice,  such  aid  prob- 
ably will  have  to  come  from  nations  with  resources  of 
credit  or  food  stocks.  However,  this  is  primarily  a  prob- 
lem of  relief  and  rehabilitation,  which  the  United  Nations 
Food  Conference  left  for  another  conference  specifically 
called  to  deal  with  that  problem.  In  any  program  of  relief, 
the  United  States  will  have  to  take  a  leading  role  as  it 
seems  to  be  doing  already  (Continued  on  page  468) 
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Food  Joins  the  Three  R's 


by  EUNICE  FULLER  BARNAR) 

In  the  one-room  schools  of  a  Kentucky  county,  reading,  writing  an> 
'rithmetic  are  now  taught  to  the  tune  of  good  food,  with  homemade  tex> 
books  and  goat  and  garden  projects.  Here  is  colorful  adventure  in  educ; 
tion  and  nutrition,  with  repercussions  in  Canada  and  the  Caribbean. 


IF  EVERY  CHILD  WERE  TAUGHT  FROM  FIRST  GRADE  UP  WHAT  HE 

should  eat  to  be  healthy  and  how  he  could  raise  or  obtain 
such  food  cheaply,  would  we  have  a  more  robust  genera- 
tion after  the  war?  How  much  could  a  million  obscure 
public  school  teachers  do  in  everyday  lessons  to  bring 
about  that  better  fed  postwar  world  of  which  we  talk  so 
much  ? 

Perhaps  they  could  do  more  than  all  the  statesmen  with 
their  grandiose  plans,  say  certain  educators  from  Canada 
to  Puerto  Rico  who  are  beginning  to  think  seriously  about 
these  questions.  If  these  educators'  new  theory  is  right,' 
the  school  may  play  a  stellar  role  in  remaking  the  health 
of  this  vexed  world. 

Their  argument  runs  something  like  this:  We  in 
America  are  not  necessarily  going  to  be  well  fed  after  the 
war,  even  if  we  have  lots  of  jobs,  high  wages,  farm  sub- 
sidies, and  plenty  of  relief  funds.  In  addition  to  money 
and  food  we  need  two  kinds  of  knowledge.  We  need  to 
know  what  is  a  good  diet  and  how  to  get  it  at  a  price  we 
can  pay.  In  other  words,  this  problem  of  feeding  America 
is  to  a  large  extent  a  problem  of  educating  America.  And 
that  can  be  done  thoroughly  and  permanently  only 
through  systematic  lessons  in  the  public  schools. 

As  to  whether  it  is  possible  to  change  families'  fixed 
eating  habits  through  school  lessons  to  children,  these 
educators  have  at  the  moment  no  certain  proof.  But  they 
point  to  our  experience  in  two  years  of  war  as  evidence 
that  those  habits  are  more  amenable  to  education  than 
most  of  us  have  thought.  Look  at  the  millions  of  us  cake- 


and-coffee  addicts,  they  say,  who  through  the  goven 
ment's  nutrition  campaign  have  begun  to  count  vitamir 
and  raise  victory  gardens.  Watch  us  as  we  learn  to  lik 
and  grow  soybeans  and  kale. 

Or  take  the  boys,  brought  up  on  pork  and  pastry,  wh 
through  the  army's  scientific  feeding,  have  miraculous! 
come  to  dote  also  on  apricots  and  chowder.  When  the 
come  marching  home,  aren't  they  going  to  demand  fror> 
mother  provender  like  the  army  used  to  make?  As  fo 
the  children  who  are  being  fed  wartime  hot  schcx< 
lunches,  not  only  have  they  gradually  come  to  crave  cai 
rots  and  custard  but  to  ask  for  them  at  home.  One  er 
thusiastic  educator  even  insists  that  due  to  all  this  prac 
tical  education  American  children  are  probably  collectivel 
several  million  pounds  heavier  than  they  would  have  beei 
had  there  been  no  war. 

If  such  results  have  come  from  an  improvised  wartim 
educational  campaign,  what  might  be  done  through  ; 
considered  school  plan,  its  proponents  ask.  But  most  o< 
all  they  point  to  an  actual  school  experiment  which  ha 
been  going  on  now  for  some  four  years  in  one  of  tW 
poorest  and  most  dietetically  illiterate  sections  of  thi 
country. 

Down  in  that  southern  mountain  region,  the  University 
of  Kentucky's  Bureau  of  School  Service  has  set  out  t(l 
discover  whether  school  lessons  in  better  diet  and  farming 
can  actually  change  the  habits  of  people  who  have  live^ 
and  eaten  in  the  same  stereotyped  ways  for  centuries.  Gen< 
eration  after  generation  on  their  hilly  farms  these  inbrec 
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^^  Courtesy  Look  Magazine 

The  teachers  wrote  their  own  textbooks  about  farm  families,  just    like    the    children's,    how    they    raised    good    food    and    what 
good   things  they  ate.  The  young  people  loved  these  new  readers,  and  in  time  the  stories  developed  into  lithoprinted  books 


inch   from  home  used  to  mean  pork  grease  and  biscuits 
ought    to    school,    appropriately   enough,    in   a    lard   pail 


Courtesy  Look 

School    lunch    new    style — milk,    hot    vegetables   and   meat, 
properly    cooked    and    served    by    teachers    and    children 


families  have  tried,  and  usually  failed,  to  rear  eight  and 
ten  children  on  a  day-in  and  day-out  diet  of  pork,  potatoes, 
corn  pone,  and  coffee. 

On  land  which  with  care  could  be  made  to  yield  vege- 
tables a  seed  catalogue  would  envy,  they  have  planted  year 
after  year  only  corn.  Even  when  they  attempt  kitchen 
gardens,  they  seldom  can  the  vegetables  for  winter  use, 
because  there  is  no  place  where  they  can  be  stored  without 
freezing.  There  are  few  cows  or  chickens.  Even  goats, 
which  might  forage  well  on  the  hills,  are  almost  never 
raised  for  milk. 

The  two-  and  three-room  shacks  in  which  these  people 
live  have  few  more  modern  conveniences  and  far  fewer 
comforts  than  had  the  log  cabins  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

So  in  the  midst  of  a  potential  paradise  the  children  who 
survive  grow  up  with  decaying  teeth,  weak  bones,  faulty 
hearts,  lungs  and  eyes.  Too  often  they  are  actually  ill  with 
pellagra,  dysentery,  and  skin  diseases. 

Physically,  and  sometimes  educationally,  the  one-room 
schools  to  which  these  children  go  have  altered  little  in 
the  past  century.  Bleak  and  solitary,  with  peeling  paint 
and  rotting  timbers,  they  stand,  occasionally  in  the  depths 
of  the  woods,  approached  only  by  footpaths.  Inside,  seats 
knocked  together  from  rough  lumber  cluster  either  side 
the  stove  with  its  ungainly  stovepipe.  On  shelves  at  the 
side  may  be  a  stack  of  miscellaneous,  dog-eared  books,  a 
water  pail  and  a  tin  dipper.  Only  a  war  poster  or  a  war 
activity  here  and  there  betoken  the  1940's. 

One  school  I  remember  had  a  pile  of  soft  coal  filling 
one  corner  almost  to  the  ceiling.  In  another  was  a  stack 
of  metal  scrap  collected  for  the  war.  In  front  stretched  a 
dreary  blackboard,  while  the  air  was  thick  with  coal  dust. 
The  teacher,  a  wartime  "substitute,"  a  bent  grandmother 
of  sixty-five,  was  hearing  the  children  drone  out  a  reading 
lesson  about  the  virtue  of  thrift. 

Most  teachers,  however,  are  young,  inexperienced  girls, 
fresh  from  high  school  or  normal  school.  They  cope  as 
best  they  can  with  twenty  or  thirty  children  from  five  to 
fifteen,  teaching  them  the  rudiments  of  the  three  R's, 
geography,  history,  and  grammar.  Reading  lessons  may 
be  from  state-adopted  textbooks,  or  from  indiscriminate 
pamphlets  or  books  some  one  has  donated.  The  children 
read  about  the  Indians,  the  Eskimos,  about  going  to  the 
circus  or  the  joys  of  stamp  collecting.  But  there  is  prac- 
tically nothing  in  the  whole  curriculum  which  would 
teach  them  about  better  diet  or  farming  or  help  them  to 
break  out  of  the  round  of  their  sickly,  tradition-ridden 
lives. 

Teacher-made  Textbooks 

IN    SUCH    POVERTY    STRICKEN    SCHOOLS    THE    KENTUCKY    PRO- 

fessors,  with  the  help  of  state  and  local  school,  health,  and 
farm  authorities,  are  trying  their  experiment,  aided  by  a 
small  grant  from  the  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation.  First, 
onto  the  university  campus  they  brought  several  of  the 
more  ambitious  young  teachers,  explaining  to  them  the 
new  plan  to  make  all  the  school  lessons,  from  the  first 
•grade  up,  center  around  ways  of  raising  better  food  on 
small  mountain  farms. 

There  were  no  books  to  go  by.  So  the  teachers  wrote 
their  own  and,  with  unpracticed  hands,  even  drew  the 
pictures.  Agricultural  experts  at  the  university  supplied 
the  details  of  farming  techniques.  Educational  experts 
guided  the  choice  of  vocabulary.  But  the  young  teachers, 
tinder  the  direction  of  Dr.  Maurice  F.  Seay,  themselves 
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translated  all  this  into  story  form.  They  wrote  stoi 
about  children  living  and  working  on  farms  exactly  1 
*  those  around  their  schools.  As  time  went  on,  stories  gi 
into  series  of  little  lithoprinted  books,  with  heroes  ; 
heroines. 

One  series  was  about  the  Smith  family  who,  start' 
from  scratch,  laid  out  their  farm  anew,  planted  ; 
improved  their  garden,  acquired  a  goat  for  milk,  rai 
bees,  set  out  fruit  and  nut  trees,  even  dug  a  fish  po 
and  made  sorghum.  Finally  their  farm  became  so  flc 
ishing  and  their  food  so  good,  that  many  of  their  prodi 
including  the  baby,  won  prizes  at  the  county  fair! 

Another  series  told  how  a  little  boy,  John,  took 
chicken  raising,  how  he  studied  the  various  breeds 
chickens,  learned  how  to  build  a  chicken  house,  to  feed 
brood,  protect  them  from  pests,  and  store  the  eggs.  I 
series  was  provided  with  a  teachers'  guide,  and 
Chicken  Series  even  had  its  special  "glossary." 

All,  of  course,  were  tried  out  constantly  in  one-re 
schools  in  various  parts  of  several  hill  counties.  Br; 
new  teachers  used  them  in  their  reading  classes, 
somehow  the  books  "caught  on."  Slow,  stumbling  rea( 
doggedly  conquered  the  hard  words  to  follow  the  fa 
ing  adventures  of  the  Smith  family  whose  home  ; 
clothes  and  manners  were  so  much  like  their  own. 

Soybeans  and  Goats  in  the  Schoolroom 

SOME    OF    THE   TEACHERS    BEGAN    TO    GET    NEW    IDEAS. 

helped  the  children  build  and  lay  out  little  cardbc 
farms  after  the  plans  in  the  books.  All  together,  child 
and  teachers  planted  school  gardens,  tried  out  new  vi 
tables  the  books  mentioned,  such  as  soybeans.  Sometii 
they  cooked  the  vegetable  for  a  hot  school  lunch  in  p 
of  the  cold  biscuits  and  pork  fat  packed  in  lard  pails 
children  were  wont  to  bring  from  home.  A  few  ha 
young  creatures  even  tried  canning  vegetables  on 
schoolroom  drum  stoves.  Two  or  three  teachers,  v 
erratic  results  and  a  few  violent  episodes,  kept  scl 
goats.  Many  a  room  took  on  a  brighter  aspect,  with  f 
and  vegetable  pictures  cut  out  of  seed  catalogues,  v 
"science"  corners  where  children  enshrined  unfami 
vegetables  along  with  birds'  nests  and  curious  rocks. 

Parents,  picking  up  the  books  at  home,  sometii 
settled  down  for  an  evening's  reading.  Here  was  so 
thing  in  their  line,  and  easier  to  understand  than 
difficult  government  farm  bulletins  occasionally  supp 
by  the  county  agent.  Once  in  a  while  a  father  carm 
school  to  see  if  the  teacher  could  tell  him  anything  rr 
than  the  books  did  about  getting  rid  of  the  mites  on  h 
or  building  a  storage  cellar.  Or  a  mother  dropped  ii 
get  the  recipe  for  the  vegetable  soup  Johnny  had  enjo 
10  much  at  school. 

Gradually  the  landscape  around  certain  schools  begat 
show  changes.  Chicken  houses  were  repaired;  new  o 
were  built.  Here  and  there  a  brand  new  milk-goat  gra 
the  hills.  Vegetables  unfamiliar  in  the  region — soyba 
kohlrabi,  new  kinds  of  lettuce — began  to  come  up  in 
fresh-plowed  gardens. 

For  the  teachers  who  wrote  the  books  and  some 
those  who  used  them,  for  many  children  and  a  : 
parents,  the  new  idea  of  focusing  school  lessons  on 
proving  food  and  farming  in  their  own  community  cs 
as  a  creative  urge.  The  neophyte  teacher-authors  begar 
write  and  draw  more  freely,  with  here  and  thert 
humorous  turn.  They  wrote  language  books  as  well 
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adcrs,  parodies  of  Mother  Goose  rhymes  about  the  joyt 
fruit  and  cereal,  and  even  a  songbook  about  good  food, 
ith  the  home-state  title  "We'll  Sing  One  Song."  In  it 
ey  devised  new  words  for  old  folk  tunes,  such  as  this  to 
'ankce  Doodle": 

Oh,  Herman  likes  good  things  to  eat 
And  knows  how  he  can  grow  them; 
He  plows  his  garden,  gets  good  seeds 
And  starts  right  in  to  sow  them. 
Herman,  Herman,  keep  it  up, 
Make  your  garden  flourish 
With  good  carrots,  yellow  corn, 
And  other  foods  that  nourish! 

short,  they  somehow  invested  what  might  have  been 
ill,  ,ii;ricultural  information  with  the  spirit  of  childish 
in  and  adventure.  So  thoroughly  did  they  do  it  that 
ben  last  year  the  books  were  used  far  from  their  native 
ibitat  in  a  large  modern  school  in  Auburndale,  Fla.,  the 
uldren  immediately  on  their  own  initiative  wrote  their 
ctory  Garden  songs;  raised  vegetables  on  a  plot  half 
e  size  of  a  city  block;  hatched  two  broods  of  chickens  in 
ic  classroom;  and  even  raised  two  baby  goats  in  a  pen  in 
e  corner  of  another  room. 

roni  Kentucky  to  the  Sub- Tropics 

UCAZ1NGLY   ENOUGH,  THESE  BOOKLETS  WRITTEN  BY   AND  FOR 

bung  people  of  a  small  chilly  mountain  section  of  the 
nited  States  have  attracted  the  attention  of  Latin  Amcri- 
.n  educators,  who  sec  the  desperate  need  of  their  own 
oral  pupils  in  the  sub-tropics  for  better  diet  and  farming 
Methods.  Already  black-eyed  Cuban  children  have  fol- 
iwed  the  agricultural  adventures  of  the  Smith  family,  at 
pginning  lessons  in  English,  and  have  genuinely  enjoyed 
^em,  according  to  Dr.  Alfredo  Lopez  Suarez,  director  of 
ralth  and  physical  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
tfavana.  "These  publications,"  he  wrote,  "constitute  a 
reat  incentive  to  increase  the  love  and  affection  of  our 
'lildren  for  cultivation  and  farming." 
I  Moreover,  this  year,  teachers  from  Puerto  Rico  studying 
I  the  University  of  Chicago  are  going  to  meet  with  teach- 
r$  from  Haiti  and  other  Latin  American  countries  at 
Ura  State  College  in  a  joint  workshop  to  write  similar 
•books  in  Spanish  adapted  to  their  own  people,  customs, 
>il,  .ind  climate.  This  move  follows  a  summer  session  in 
werto  Rico  where  native  teachers  with  Dr.  Lydia  Roberts 
:  the  University  of  Chicago  examined  the  homemade 
i.entucky  books. 

IBdeed,  many  Latin  American  experts  are  coming  to 
liink  that  this  sort  of  school  curriculum  may  be  a  main 
Mution  for  the  situation  in  many  of  their  countries  where 
liildrcn  die  of  malnutrition  in  lands  of  lush  abundance, 
•ur  own  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  through  its  Division 

Inter-American  Educational  Relations  is  inquiring  into 
1C  possibility  of  translating  some  of  the  Kentucky  book- 
ts  into  Spanish  and  Portuguese  to  acquaint  South 
merican  educators  more  widely  with  the  general  plan. 

At  the  other  end  of  America,  in  British  Columbia, 
-hool  inspectors  from  all  over  the  province  have  become 
itcrested  in  the  idea  as  applied  to  their  own  region,  fol- 
wing  a  workshop  this  summer  where  Iman  Schatzmann 
:  the  Committee  on  Rural  Education  brought  them  the 
icntucky  books.  A  school  radio  program  from  Van- 
juver  this  winter,  under  the  aegis  of  the  Department  of 
•duc.uion,  will  suggest  to  teachers  ways  of  making  school 


lessons  help  pupils  to  live  more  healthfully  at  home. 

Here  in  the  United  States  the  American  Association  of 
Teachers  Colleges,  representing  187  leading  teacher-train- 
ing institutions  from  coast  to  coast,  is  devoting  this  year 
to  an  intensive  study  of  this  type  of  education.  It  is  trying 
to  discover  on  its  own  account  how  far  schools  can  teach 
their  pupils  to  improve  their  own  living  conditions.  Five 
member  colleges  in  widely  separated  states — New  Hamp- 
shire, Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  and  Texas — are 
doing  the  laboratory  work.  Each  is  conducting  experi- 
ments with  schools  in  its  own  locality,  facing  its  own 
peculiar  social  and  geographical  situation.  One  college, 
for  example,  is  in  the  midst  of  an  overcrowded  war  fac- 
tory district;  another  is  in  a  region  of  small  farms;  still 
another  has  the  problem  of  poverty  stricken  Mexican  and 
Indian  settlements. 

Officials  from  the  five  colleges  all  started  their  work 
by  visiting  the  Kentucky  mountain  schools,  studying  their 
methods  and  homemade  textbooks.  In  addition,  the 
visitors  went  to  schools  in  Vermont  and  Florida,  where, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  two  state  universities,  similar 
experiments  are  going  on  to  help  pupils  better  their  cloth- 
ing and  houses.  All  three  projects — in  Kentucky,  Ver- 
mont, and  Florida — are  termed  experiments  in  applied 
economics,  and  are  aided  by  the  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Founda- 
tion. Their  work  is  coordinated  by  Professor  Harold  F. 
Clark  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

Measuring  the  Results 

IN   ALL  THREE   OF  THESE  STATES    PART  OF  THE   UNDERTAKING 

consists  in  rigidly  controlled  experiments  to  measure  the 
effects  of  the  school's  new  teaching  upon  community 
habits,  and  also  its  results  in  terms  of  pupils'  progress  in 
the  three  R's.  Ultimately  then,  in  Kentucky,  we  should 
know  statistically  whether  or  not  the  new  teaching  about 
food  and  farming  has  significantly  affected  the  family 
meals,  the  children's '  health,  and  their  ability  to  read, 
write,  and  figure. 

To  determine  this,  two  groups  of  similar  communities 
are  being  compared.  In  the  first  group  the  schools  arc 
emphasizing  the  new  food  books  and  activities.  In  the 
other,  the  new  books  are  not  used  at  all,  and  the  schools 
arc  carrying  on  in  their  oldtimc  way.  In  both  groups, 
tests  at  the  start  showed  the  children  in  1940  approxi- 
mately equal.  They  had  about  the  same  food  habits,  the 
same  health  deficiencies,  the  same  proficiency  in  school 
subjects. 

Periodic  checks  of  the  lunches  eaten  at  school,  of  the 
family  meals  for  a  typical  period,  and  of  the  food  in  the 
family  larder  will  show  whether  homes  of  children  in 
schools  with  the  new  program  actually  change  their  age- 
old  diet  much  more  than  do  the  others.  Yearly  medical 
examinations  of  the  children,  including  hemoglobin  tests, 
should  prove  even  more  about  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
experiment. 

As  for  the  three  R's,  which  some  critics  thought  might 
be  neglected  in  the  new  school  emphasis  on  food,  results 
even  in  the  first  three  years  have  shown  the  reverse  to  be 
true.  Children  studying  the  farm  books  scored  so  much 
higher  than  the  others  in  tests  of  reading  ability  and  com- 
prehension, for  example,  that  even  the  statisticians  accept 
the  evidence  as  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

Is  it  possible  that  young  Kentucky  schoolmarms  may  be 
blazing  a  new  trail  to  better  education  and  health  for  two 
continents  ? 
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Has  Rationing  Worked? 


by  DAVID  DEMAREST  LLOY1 


Here  are  keen  and  straightforward  answers  by  a  former  headquarters 
executive  of  the  OPA,  who  tells  how  the  American  system  has  fared  in 
withstanding  political,  economic,  and  military  pressures,  and  in  guarantee- 
ing the  supplies  called  for  by  your  coupons. 


WHILE  ALL  MODERN  COUNTRIES  AT  WAR  HAVE  SYSTEMS  OF 
rationing,  ours  is  peculiarly  American.  The  govern- 
mental organization  which  we  have  devised  and  the 
difficulties  in  its  way  are  in  many  respects  unlike  those 
in  any  other  country.  Unfortunately,  or  otherwise,  our 
rationing  system  cannot  be  attributed  to  farsighted  gov- 
ernment planning.  While  the  Germans  are  believed  to 
have  printed  and  stored  their  rationing  books  years  before 
the  war  began,  we  did  not  have  so  much  as  a  few  scattered 
ideas  on  the  subject  until  after  Pearl  Harbor.  And  the 
system  we  evolved  is  the  result  of  past  and  current 
tendencies  in  our  own  political  and  economic  thinking, 
and  our  own  system  of  production  and  distribution. 

For  example,  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  about 
our  consumer  rationing  system  is  that  it  is  the  function 
of  a  single  government  agency.  In  other  countries,  vari- 
ous commodities  or  groups  of  commodities  are  rationed 
by  different  agencies,  which  are  usually  concerned  with 
price  and  production  as  well.  England  has  its  Board  of 
Trade  for  clothing  and  consumer  goods,  its  Ministry  of 
Food  for  edibles  and  soap,  its  Petroleum  Ministry  for 
gasoline.  Canada  has  its  Oil  Controller  for  gasoline,  and 
its  Price  Board  for  other  commodities.  In  the  United 
States,  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  handles  the 
pricing  and  rationing  of  practically  all  commodities;  pro- 
duction and  supply  are  assigned  elsewhere.  Certain 
exceptions  as  to  rationing  only  prove  the  rule:  farm 
machinery  and  milk  cans  are  rationed  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  trucks  by  the  Office  of  Defense  Trans- 
portation which  also  plays  an  important  part  in  the  fixing 
of  gasoline  rations  for  commercial  vehicles. 

Chronologically  the  rationing  function  was  added  to  the 
OPA  after  it  had  been  set  up  as  the  sole  agency  to  handle 
the  price  control  function.  Logically,  the  reasons  in  both 
cases  were  much  the  same.  Pricing  and  rationing  are  two 
activities  which  most  closely  affect  the  consumer;  in  them 
his  interests  should  precede  those  of  the  producer.  The 
OPA,  since  it  is  not  concerned  with  other  aspects  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution,  and  has  no  obligations,  political 
or  otherwise,  to  any  producer  or  distributor  groups,  can 
approach  its  pricing  and  rationing  problems  from  the 
standpoint  of  what  is  best  for  the  consumer. 

IT    TOOK    A    POWERFUL    PERSONALITY    TO    CREATE    AN    ORGAN- 

ization  dedicated  to  the  consumer,  to  plant  its  banner 
firmly  in  the  soil  of  Washington  in  spite  of  the  attacks 
of  the  economic  blocs,  and  to  bring  within  its  scope  more 
and  more  of  the  government's  wartime  functions.  With 
Leon  Henderson  gone,  the  magnitude  of  the  achievement 
is  more  readily  appreciated. 


Nevertheless,  as  a  concept,  the  OPA  is  part  and  pare 
of  our  traditions  of  government.  The  OPA  reflects  01 
settled  belief  in  the  control  of  business,  a  belief  whic 
finds  expression  in  the  venerable  anti-trust  acts  and  i 
other  federal  laws  protecting  the  consumer  and  the  sma 
businessman  against  the  large  or  the  dishonest.  As 
country,  we  are  prepared  to  admit  the  general  beneficem 
of  business,  and  equally  prepared  to  assert  that  it  must  1: 
controlled  in  the  interest  of  the  public.  Such  statutoi 
precedents,  and  the  general  sense  of  social  responsibilii 
which  lies  behind  much  of  the  governmental  activity  ( 
the  last  ten  years,  made  it  possible  to  create  a  single  go 
ernmental  price  control  mechanism  responsible  primari 
to  the  public  rather  than  to  any  segment  of  industry. 

Another  distinguishing  feature  of  our  rationing  systei 
is  that  in  its  contacts  with  the  consumer,  it  operati 
through  volunteer  boards  of  local  citizens.  These  boarc 
are  not  mere  advisory  groups  as  the  English  Food  Ratioi 
ing  Committees  are.  They  carry  the  full  weight  of  di 
tributing  rations  to  the  people.  No  other  country  ope 
ates  its  wartime  economy  in  this  fashion.  The  Ministi 
of  Food  in  England  has  over  30,000  government  employ, 
concerned  with  food  distribution  and  food  rationing  alon 
The  Petroleum  Ministry  of  Great  Britain  operates  an 
issues  its  rations  through  paid  clerks.  So  does  the  0 
Controller  in  Canada.  In  the  Axis  countries,  a  host  < 
government  employes,  national  and  local,  administe 
the  details  of  rationing. 

There  were  good  reasons  for  resorting  to  local  volui 
teers  at  the  inception  of  rationing  in  this  country.  Sorr 
of  these  reasons  still  persist,  but  the  mest  compellin 
reason  of  all  is  the  political  clamor  against  large  bodi< 
of  government  employes,  a  clamor  which  is  in  pa; 
inflated,  no  doubt,  by  political  opposition  to  the  Prest 
dent,  but  which,  nevertheless,  is  part  of  the  America 
tradition. 

Given  its  single  functional  organization  and  its  loc; 
volunteer   administration,    the   OPA   faced    three   majc 
problems  in  making  rationing  a  reality.    These  centere 
in  the  public,  Congress,  and  industry.    Or  to  phrase 
more  precisely,  the  OPA  had  three  major  struggles: 

I.  The  struggle  to  obtain  public  acceptance  and  suppoi, 
of  rationing. 

II.  The  struggle  against  political  partisanship  and  effort 
to  make  rationing  a  political  issue. 

III.  The  struggle  for  an  effective  control  of  distributio  ; 
against  the  supply  agencies  of  the  government  which,  mon, 
often  than  not,  represented  in  this  connection  the  desires  ci 
industrial  and  producer  groups. 
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•  I.  The  Struggle  for  Public  Acceptance 

I  THE  STRUGGLE  TO  OBTAIN  PUBLIC  ACCEPTANCE  INVOLVED  FAR 

[more  than  the  customary  devices  of  public  relations,  or 
[the  need  for  explaining  the  rationing  programs  and  their 
•necessity  to  the  country.    Not  its  least  important  chal- 
lieage  was  to  translate  the  technique  of  rationing  into 
•terms  of  the  American  legal  system,  and  place  it  within 
he  pattern  of  public  response  to  that  system.  Recent  pub- 
iiiion  polls  suggest  that  this  has,  in  a  measure,  been 
met.    Most  people  believe  that  rationing  is  "fair,"  and 
|  :loscr  analysis  of  responses  shows  that  people  think  of  the 
[  rationing  regulations  as  "the  law,"  although  they  con- 
sider them  a  "law"  of  secondary  rank  and  prestige. 

In   developing   such   a   system   of   wartime    authority, 
1  jvilian  hostility  and  resistance  were  expected.    Looking 
|back,  it  is  apparent  that  the  actual  extent  of  such  hos- 
tility and  resistance  was  overestimated;  the  people,  by 
and  large,  were  far  readier  to  accede  to  the  necessary 
i  controls  than  some  sections  of  the  press  or  Congress  or 
die  best  advice  of  public  relations  experts  would  have  led 

'  believe. 

American  social  mores  are  essentially  competitive.    In 

i  time  of  shortage  the  householder's  pride  in  his  ability 

kto  secure  an  abundant  supply  outweighs  abstract  appeals 

for  patriotic  sacrifice  on  a  voluntary  basis.    Any  initial 

.  tion    in    complying    with    such    appeals    is    soon 

turned  to  ashes  by  the  sight  of  a  neighbor's  satisfaction 

MQ  his  unrestricted  consumption.    Social  prestige  does  not 

attach  to  doing  without  meat  or  gasoline  as  it  does  to 

volunteering  for  the  armed  forces  or  the  Red  Cross.    But, 

rif  the  need  for  restricting  consumption  is  phrased  as  a 

"must,"  of  universal  application,  it  is  far  more  readily 

>  accepted ;  the  competitive,  keeping-up-with-the-Joneses  ele- 

•  is  eliminated,  and  cooperation  springs  up. 
To  establish  rationing  as  a  legal  institution  meant  going 
(ibeyond  the  technicalities  of  proper  delegation  of  authority 
['and  legal  enforceability  to  the  creation  of  confidence  in 
the  fairness  and  justness  of  the  system,  in  its  application, 
Sand  in  the  possibility  that  violators  would  suffer  punish- 
ment. 

In    exercising    the   power   conferred    upon    OPA,    the 

irationing  lawyers  faced  a  considerable   task.    Even   the 

.simplest  rationing  programs  have  a  host  of  details,  and 

many  of  them  must,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  far 

from  simple.    All  this  detail  must  be  expressed  in  precise 

and  unmistakable  language — enforceable,  if  need  be,  in 

I  court.    The    nearest   formal   equivalent   to   this    sort    of 

thing  is  the  statute,  and  its  administrative  offspring,  the 

regulation.    So  the  new  wine  of  rationing  was  poured 

into  the  old  statutory  bottle. 

Hctore  long,  however,  the  old  bottle  showed  signs  of 
,  bulging  and  cracking.  Statutes  begin  with  defined  terms, 
out  of  which  a  logical  little  world  is  built,  in  which  all 
that  is  not  permitted  is  prohibited,  or  vice  versa.  But 
statutes  are  intended  for  the  careful  perusal  of  lawyers, 
while  the  ration  orders  had  to  be  read  by  a  host  of  non- 
la\v\ers,  and  applied  in  haste.  As  a  result,  a  serious  study 
was  undertaken  of  simpler  modes  of  expression,  and  a 
new  torm  of  regulation  was  evolved,  using  colloquialisms, 
dispensing  with  the  reliance  on  defined  terms,  pointing 
up  the  thought  with  headline-like  titles  and  subtitles,  and 
standardizing  the  arrangement  of  ideas — all  with  as  little 
sacrifice  of  precision  and  legal  effect  as  possible. 

Concern   for   popular   consent   also   stimulated   an   in- 
sistence on  fairness  and  equal  treatment,  and  the  elimina- 


tion, so  far  as  possible,  of  discriinm.uion  between  persons 
or  groups  for  reasons  of  administrative  convenience.  Con- 
siderations of  this  sort  went  further  than  the  degree  of 
fairness  and  reasonableness  required  to  meet  the  purely 
legal  requirements  of  "due  process." 

As  to  the  final  legal  requisite  for  public  acceptance— 
the  speedy  punishment  of  offenders— our  rationing  system 
tell  far  short  of  the  ideal.  Students  of  the  British  experi- 
ence warned  us  that  the  prosecution  of  rationing  viola- 
tions must  be  quick  and  relentless.  In  that  allegedly  law- 
abiding  country,  last  winter,  there  was  an  average  of 
three  thousand  prosecutions  a  week  for  violation  of  the 
rationing  regulations  in  food  alone.  One  British  rationing 
official  says: 

The  penalties  which  are  exacted  from  people  convicted  of 
black  market  operations  are  really  savage;  and  although  it 
took  a  little  while  to  decide  that  the  punishment  should  fit 
the  crime,  and  to  convince  everybody  that  the  crime  was  an 
odious  one  demanding  the  heaviest  penalties,  this  is  now 
clearly  understood  all  round. 

The  OPA  did  not  have  the  mechanism  for  following 
the  British  example.  While  violation  of  the  rationing 
regulations  can  be  a  federal  crime  with  a  maximum  fine 
of  $10,000  and  a  sentence  of  two  years  in  jail,  such  a 
statutory  sledgehammer  is  ineffective  against  a  buzzing 
swarm  of  ration  violators.  Exercise  of  the  power  to  with- 
hold or  deny  supplies  or  rations  because  of  their  misuse 
is  a  more  flexible  device,  and  has  been  extensively  used 
in  the  gasoline  rationing  program.  It  is  not,  however, 
an  effective  substitute  for  police  court  penalties  such  as 
are  available  under  the  British  system. 

ONE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  FACTORS  IN  THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  PUBLIC 

acceptance  has  been  the  role  of  the  local  volunteer  ration- 
ing boards.  OPA's  organization  of  local  boards  had  been 
patterned  on  the  selective  service  system.  Had  food 
rationing  been  the  first  necessity,  however,  rather  than 
the  rationing  of  tires,  it  is  possible  that  the  administrative 
machinery  would  have  been  very  different. 

After  Pearl  Harbor,  the  production  of  new  tires  for 
civilian  passenger  use  ceased,  leaving  stocks  of  passenger 
tires  which  represented  but  a  fraction  of  a  normal  year's 
consumption.  There  was  no  possibility  of  issuing  a  basic 
ration  for  all  tire  users;  instead,  some  users  had  to  be 
deprived  altogether  of  the  possibility  of  replacements,  and 
the  limited  stocks  had  to  be  channeled  only  to  those  users 
who  were  most  essential  to  the  community  and  the  war 
effort.  Choosing  between  the  eligible  and  the  ineligible 
was  a  grim  task,  not  unlike  the  task  of  choosing  individ- 
uals for  military  service.  Once  the  eligible  categories  had 
been  set  up  and  promulgated,  it  seemed  'better  to  entrust 
their  administration  to  a  local  volunteer  body,  with  mem- 
bers of  standing  in  their  communities,  rather  than  to  gov- 
ernment employes.  If  there  are  hanging  matters  to  be 
decided,  it  is  better  in  our  system  of  laws  to  have  them 
decided  by  staid  and  solid  citizens  of  the  community, 
peers,  more  or  less,  of  the  citizen  whose  fate  is  in  doubt. 
Being  akin  to  the  jury  such  local,  non-official  bodies,  were 
A  mechanism  within  the  American  legal  tradition,  and 
therefore  readily  acceptable. 

A  secret  of  the  success  of  tire  rationing  was  that  each 
board  was  given  a  quota,  monthly,  of  the  tire  certificates 
which  it  might  issue,  and  which  it  might  not  exceed.  Its 
discretion,  its  fallibility,  and  its  naturally  sympathetic  atti- 
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tudc  toward  the  claims  of  individuals  for  tires  were  thus 
confined  within  severe  limits. 

When  gasoline  rationing  was  instituted,  and  the  boards 
were  asked  to  make  the  same  harsh  judgment  between 
those  who  might  and  those  who  might  not  have  sufficient 
mileage,  without  being  limited  by  quotas,  their  perform- 
ance was  much  less  successful,  and  their  frequent  lack 
of  compliance  with  the  rationing  regulations  became 
apparent. 

When  non-selective  rationing  programs,  such  as  food 
and  shoes,  came  in,  judgments  between  individuals  were 
not  required,  and  there  the  functions  of  the  boards  became 
largely  clerical.  These  later  programs  were  imposed  on 
the  boards  largely  because  the  boards  were  already  well 
established  and  functioning.  They  might  better  have  been 
bestowed  elsewhere,  for  many  of  the  boards,  working  on  a 
purely  voluntary  basis,  were  inevitably  lax  in  their  record- 
keeping  and  the  other  administrative  details  exacted  by 
these  later  programs. 

Nevertheless,  whatever  the  defects  of  the  board  system, 
it  is  clear  that  without  the  support  of  local  "leading 
citizens,"  acting  in  a  sense  of  public  duty  and  sacrifice, 
and  tempering  Washington  regulations  with  more  than  a 
dash  of  the  jury  principle,  the  imposition  of  rationing 
controls  might  have  been,  at  least  politically  speaking, 
much  more  difficult. 


Cartoons  by  Ray  in  the  Kansas  City  Star 
Everybody's  Satisfied  Except  the  Cooks  and  the  Customers 


The  fact  that  the  boards  were  more  than  governr 
employes,  of  itself,  presented  a  difficult  problem  in  pub 
relations.    To  a  far  greater  extent  than  the  general  pi 
lie,  they  had  to  be  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  the  p» 
grams  they  were  called  on  to  administer.    Lack  of  und 
standing  on  their  part  could  only  mean  feeble  administij 
tion,  and  possibly  outright  rebellion,  as  in  the  case  of  ttf 
Texas  board  which,  failing  to  see  the  need  for  gasoli  I 
rationing,  handed  "C"  books  to  all  applicants.    To  mti| 
the  problem,  OPA  developed  a  staff  of  visitants,  many 
them  ex-salesmen,  to  circulate  among  the  boards  and  t  J 
plain  the  programs. 

While  much  more  that  should  have  been  done  was  pi  j 
vented  by  limitations  of  time  and  staff,  the  support  of  ti1 
volunteer  administration  was  recognized  as  a  centt 
factor  in  securing  public  acceptance. 

II.  The  Political  Struggle 

OPA     FIRST    RAN     INTO     POLITICAL    DIFFICULTIES     WHEN 

sought  to  build  an  organizational  bridge  between  tl 
boards  and  the  source  of  policy  and  authority  in  Was- 
ington.    The  tire  boards  had  been  set  up  on  a  state  has 
by  state  administrations,  and  as  a  consequence,  in  lat' 
stages,  state  autonomy  and  local  politics  became  a  thre^ 
to  the  uniform  execution  of  the  necessarily  national  polic 
Concentrating  field  authority  in  eight  regional  offices  wv| 
difficult,  and  field  appointments  were  sometimii 
made  or  confirmed  without  due  deference  : 
congressional  interest.    By  and  large,  OPA  h;| 
—.        now  achieved  a  field  organization  which  cz, 
jlF       operate    on    national    lines,    but    only    at    til 
expense  of   numerous   political   grievances  ci 
',  I         Capitol  Hill  and  elsewhere. 

Rationing  functions  surfer  from  the  politic 
attack  leveled  at  all  the  domestic  operations  < 
a  war  administration.  For  a  number  of  rer 
sons,  however,  they  have  had  to  bear  more  tha 
their  share  of  this  attack.  The  first  of  these 
because  rationing  and  price  control  are  fun> 
tions  of  the  OPA  which  has  had  to  withstam 
the  savage  and  unrelenting  fire  of  powerfi 
groups  struggling  against  the  latter,  or  rathe- 
struggling  for  industrial  rather  than  goverr 
mental  control  of  prices. 

Besides  being  tarred  with  the  same  politics 
brush  as  price  control,  rationing  produces  con- 
plaints  from  individual  constituents,  and  i 
therefore  the  sort  of  thing  that  congressmen 
feel  a  peculiar  interest  in.  Furthermore,  as 
whole,  it  is  a  program  for  which  they  feel  littl 
responsibility.  With  respect  to  price  control 
they  have  debated  and  formulated  and  modifiei 
the  basic  policies.  Not  so  with  rationing,  whicl 
sprang  up  under  a  clause  of  the  Second  Wa 
Powers  Act  without  advance  congressional  dis 
cussion  and  debate. 

True,  by  establishing  the  OPA  subsequent  t< 
the  initiation  of  the  first  rationing  program,  anc 
by  appropriating  funds  for  rationing,  Congres: 
has  ratified  what  OPA  has  done,  and  confirmee 
its  activities  in  this  field.  Yet  this  is  not  th< 
same  as  legislating  on  the  specific  aspects  ol 
rationing. 

In  this  situation,  it  is  easy  for  congressmen  U 
assume  the  role  of  protectors  of  the  consumei 
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the  public  against  the  impositions  of  the  OPA.  An 
mple  of  this  attitude  can  be  found  in  the  case  of  one 
gressman  who  even  went  so  far  as  to  prepare  a  letter 
he  rationing  boards  in  his  district  directing  them  to 

re  certain  provisions  of  the  OPA  regulations  in 
ing  gasoline  rations.  He  refrained,  ultimately,  from 

ing  the  letter,  but  the  impulse  which  inspired  it 
eted  a  general  attitude. 


^^      HAVE    BEEN    SOME   CONSCIENTIOUS    ATTEMPTS    ON    THt 

jit  of  congressional  committees  to  deal  constructively 
ith  certain  of  the  supply  problems  which  occasion  ration- 
ig.    In  the  summer  of  1942,  the  Small  Business  Corn- 
Bee  of  the   Senate    under   Senator   Murray   made   a 
-.  effort  to  legislate  a  solution  to  the  tire  shortage. 
|  IK  past  summer's  activity  by  Congressman  Hartley  and 
I  is  group  of  eastern  congressmen  to  secure  larger  gaso- 
ne  rations   for   the  East  suffers  by   comparison.    Both 
IHpessional  efforts,  however,  were  at  a  disadvantage  in 
IBthey  lacked  technical  personnel,  time,  and  the  appe- 
;  te  for  long  and  hard  labor  sufficient  to  find  real  answers 
>t  the  exceedingly  complicated  supply  problems  to  which 
ff  addressed  themselves.     Lacking  expert  knowledge 
lad   techniques   to   handle   the   intricacies   of   rationing, 
^•grcss  is  gradually  falling  into  the  role  of  a  kibitzer. 
,:  leans  over  the  administrative  shoulder,  joggles  the  ad- 
liinistrative  elbow,  but  gives  little  aid  to  the  player.    And 
ke  most  kibitzers,  its  judgment  tends  to  be  reckless. 
I  This  is  an  unhappy  state  of  affairs.    Congressional  sup- 
lort  and  congressional  responsibility  would  do  much  to 
pake  rationing  acceptable  and  successful.    Were  the  ex- 
Iwve  departments  severally  responsible  to  the  majority 
Mty,    as    the    ministries    are    in    England,    the    present 
IBnction    between    legislation   and   administrative   pro- 
••ns  would  tend  to  melt  away.    Congressional  respon- 
bility  for  the  activity  of  the  administrative  arm  would 
rpl.ice  it.    But  while  much  of  the  present  discord  can  be 
jttributed  to  our  constitutional  system,  much  is  due  to  the 
act  that  because  of  present  internal  struggles,  we  have 
lo  majority  party  in  Congress;  and  much  to  the  handling 
f  relationships    between    the    Executive    and    Congress. 
Lhe  appointment  of  former  congressmen  or  senators  to 
be  posts  of  command  in  the  war  economy  is  an  attempt 
3  remedy  the  present  cleavage,  but  as  the  recent  history 
f  OPA   demonstrates,   such   an    appointment    policy    i«. 
at  from  a  sure  cure. 

II.  The  Struggle  Over  Distribution 
10  GUARANTEE  THE  CONSUMER  THE  SUPPLIES  TO  WHICH   HIS 

ation  entitles  him  is  one  of  the  primary  objectives  of 
ationing.  The  difficulty  is  that  this  requires  consider- 
ble  control  over  the  channels  of  distribution.  Of  .course, 
uniting  purchases  at  the  consumer  level  to  a  total  figure 
vithin  the  limits  of  the  available  supply  makes  it 
ert.im,  mathematically  speaking,  that  there  will  be 
nough  for  all.  Such  a  mathematical  certainty  will  be 
old  comfort,  however,  to  the  consumer  who  finds  thai 
at  dealer  has  an  insufficient  supply,  or  to  the  communiu 
vhich  finds  overstocked  dealers  unable  to  sell  because 
I  the  limitations  on  purchasers. 

Within  the  limits  of  possibility,  the  channels  of  trade 
nusr  hring  the  right  amounts  down,  at  the  right  place 
nd  at  the  right  time,  to  meet  the  rationed  demand. 
tad  generally  speaking,  there  are  two  ways  of  handling 
his  problem. 


1.  The  first  one  is  to  start  at  the  top,  fixing  the  amount 
the  producer  or  manufacturer  may  make,  and  tying  him 
to  his  wholesalers,  allotting  each  a  fixed  percentage  of 
his  previous  business  with  the  manufacturer,  moving 
down  to  the  wholesales  and  giving  him  quotas  for  each 
of  his  retailers,  and  finally  tying  the  consumers  to  the 
retailers,  in  the  same  fashion.  Under  this  system,  no  re- 
tailer can  sell  to  another  retailer's  customers,  and  no 
wholesaler  or  manufacturer  can  take  over  any  part  of  an- 
other wholesaler's  or  manufacturer's  business  without  gov- 
ernmental permission.  This  system  has  certain  advan- 
tages. It  docs  not  require  detaching,  pasting,  and  trans- 
ferring coupons,  and  there  is  little  possibility  that  the 
rationed  demand  will  diverge  from  the  actually  available 
supply.  It  was  this  system  that  the  British  adopted  for 
certain  of  their  food  programs. 

To  the  American  eye,  however,  the  defects  of  this  first 
alternative  are  more  readily  apparent  than  its  virtues.  It 
freezes  everybody;  stifles  enterprise;  and — while  it  puts  an 
end  to  competition — perpetuates  (Continued  on  page  463) 
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American  C.  O.'s 


by  WILLIAM   HENRY   CHAMBERLIN 

The  wartime  handling  of  the  one-in-a-thousandth  man,  member  of 
small  minority  who  refuse  to  fight,  is  a  test  of  democratic  belief  in  free 
of  conscience.  How  are  we  meeting  it  in  World  War  II? 


THE   INITIALS  C.  O.  IN  TIME  OF  WAR,  MAY   HAVE  TWO  QUITE 

different  meanings.  They  may  stand  for  Commanding 
Officer,  or  for  Conscientious  Objector.  It  is  with  the 
second  type  of  "CO"  that  this  article  is  concerned.  How 
many  Americans  have  breasted  the  tide  of  popular  feeling 
and  refused  to  accept  regular  military  service  ?  What'  are 
their  backgrounds  and  motives?  How  have  they  been 
treated?  What  have  been  the  results,  human  and  social 
and  economic,  of  assigning  recognized  CO's  to  soil  con- 
servation, forestry  and  other  tasks  under  civilian  direction  ? 

I  have  been  trying  to  learn  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions by  visiting  some  of  the  seventy  odd  camps  which 
have  been  set  up  for  war  objectors,  by  talking  with  in- 
dividual CO's  and  persons  interested  in  their  fate,  by 
reading  through  a  good  deal  of  the  very  considerable 
literature  that  has  appeared  on  the  subject.  Figures  are 
variable  and  the  number  of  men  in  the  camps  and  in 
prison  automatically  increases  as  the  size  of  the  armed 
forces  grows. 

As  of  September  15,  1943,  there  were  6,637  men  in 
civilian  service  projects,  including  4,575  in  work  camps, 
1,942  in  detached  service,  and  120  in  government  projects. 
Of  the  CO's  on  detached  service,  1,017  were  employed  in 
mental  hospitals  and  455  on  dairy  farms.  About  1,600  per- 
sons who  based  their  opposition  to  the  war  on  religious 
or  humanitarian  grounds  were  in  prison,  along  with  a 
somewhat  smaller  number  who  have  been  convicted  of 
evading  or  violating  the  Selective  Service  Act.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  those  in  prison  are  members  of  the 
militant  sect  known  as  Jehovah's  Witnesses,  who  claimed 
a  ministerial  status  which  their  draft  boards  refused  to 
confirm.  Others  have  gone  to  prison  for  refusing  to 
register,  or  for  leaving  the  camps  to  which  they  were  as- 
signed. Of  the  6,116  persons  convicted  up  to  June  30,  1943 
of  violations  of  the  Selective  Service  Act,  2,071  were  listed 
as  CO's  "under  the  widest  interpretation  of  the  phrase" 
by  the  Department  of  Justice.  Of  these  1,630  were  in 
prison  at  that  time,  including  964  Jehovah's  Witnesses. 

All  in  all,  it  would  seem  that  of  men  called  up  for 
military  service,  about  one  in  a  thousand  feels  such  a 
strong  aversion  to  war  that  he  will  go  to  a  civilian  camp 
or  to  prison  rather  than  be  drafted.  The  number  of  CO's 
in  the  United  States  is  much  smaller  than  in  Great  Britain, 
despite  the  larger  American  population.  This  seems  curi- 
ous at  first  sight,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  England  was 
heavily  bombed  in  1940  and  1941  and  lived  in  a  sense  of 
imminent  peril  of  invasion  that  never  existed  for  the 
United  States. 

But  the  pacifist  movement  between  the  two  wars  made 
more  progress  in  Great  Britain  than  in  the  United  States 
and  the  British  law  governing  the  treatment  of  objectors 
is  more  liberal  than  the  American,  although  we  have  made 


distinct  progress,  by  comparison  with  the  last  war.  II 
is  in  practice  complete  exemption  from  service  in  '. 
land  for  the  absolutist  objector  who  convinces  the  au!< 
ities  of  the  genuineness  of  his  convictions. 

Moreover,   the   British   CO's   were   invited   to   reg 
themselves,  so  that  their  full  number  would  be  km 
Many  American  draft  boards  dislike  having  CO's  on 
records  and  prefer  to  grant  deferment  for  dependenc 
for  almost  any  other  reason.  Even  when  one  makes  al 
ance  for  such  factors,  however,  it  is  evident  that  there' 
been  no  mass  refusal  of  combat  service,  that  the  pai 
viewpoint  is  held  by  a  small  minority,  largely,  althc 
by  no  means  entirely,  made  up  of  members  of  the  h 
three  peace  churches,  the  Society  of  Friends  (Quak> 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  and  the  Mennonites. 

The  C.  O.  in  World  War  I 

THE    INITIAL    PROVISION    MADE    FOR    AMERICANS    WITH 

scientious  scruples  in  the  first  World  War  was  the  gr 
ing  to  members  of  the  peace  churches  of  the  righ 
alternative    noncombatant    service.     Other    pacifists 
members  of  the  peace  churches  who  were  unwillin; 
accept  noncombatant  service  under  military  direction 
forcibly  inducted  into  the  army  and  often  subjectec 
brutalities  unpleasantly  suggestive  of  Nazi  concentra 
camps.    Some  five  hundred  were  courtmartialed  anc 
these  seventeen   received   death  sentences  and   142  v 
condemned  to  imprisonment  for  life. 

Major  Richard  C.  Stoddard,  the  late  Judge  Julian 
Mack,  and  Dean  (now  Chief  Justice)  Harlan  F. 
were  ultimately  designated  by  the  War  Department  ; 
board  of  inquiry  on  conscientious  objectors.  These  t 
interviewed  at  training  camps,  and  a  statement  • 
summer  of  1918  indicated  the  new  sifting  out  process. 
one  end  of  the  scale  were  men  whose  religious  objec 
to  any  type  of  war  service  was  regarded  as  sincere, 
who  were  recommended  for  furlough  at  private's  pay. 
the  other  end  were  those  who  were  regarded  as  unc 
vincipg  and   who  faced  courtmartial  if  they   refusec 
accept  military  service.    Between  were  those  who 
persuaded  to  accept  noncombatant  service,  and  many 
stances  in  which  the  board  was  "able  to  clear  up  misun 
standings."   The  Washington  Post,  in  an  editorial  on 
recent  death  of  Judge  Mack,  prints  this  interesting  f 
note  to  history:  "A  young  farmer  from  Tennessee 
had  difficulty  reconciling  fighting  with  his  religious  be>< 
asked  one  evening  to  talk  with  Judge  Mack.  They  tall1: 
long  and  seriously.  The  next  morning  he  reported  he  < 
not  wish  to  claim  exemption.    The  young  farmer  v; 
Sergeant  York!" 

The  end  of  the  war  prevented  any  executions  and  1 
sentences   were   finally   commuted,   the   last   of   the  ( 
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isoners  being  freed  in  November,  1920.  The  basic  sys- 
m  for  treating  conscientious  objectors  was  recognized  in 
trospect  as  pretty  discreditable  and  the  present  Selective 
irvice  Act  was  framed  along  more  liberal  lines.  It  pro- 
dcs  that  .inyone  who  "by  reason  of  religious  training 
id  belief"  is  conscientiously  opposed  to  participation  in 
•par  should  be  granted  noncombatant  service  or,  if 
is  should  be  unsatisfactory,  "work  of  national  im- 
irtance  under  civilian  direction." 

In  practice  this  has  meant  the  establishment  of  seventy- 
x  camps,  one  maintained  by  the  government,  the  others 
jhc  peace  churches,  and  of  over  fifty  special  service 
fleets  in  cities  and  towns.  Most  of  the  camps  are  located 
1  the  sites  of  former  CCC  camps  or  on  dairy  farms, 
'ork  in  the  camps  is  mostly  on  forestry  and  soil  conserva- 
>n  projects  under  the  technical  direction  of  government 
;pem  in  these  fields.  The  upkeep,  maintenance  and 
ipport  of  the  camps  is  in  the  hands  of  the  three  peace 
lurches,  and  representatives  of  these  churches  sit  on  the 
ational  Service  Board  for  Religious  Objectors,  which 
aintains  headquarters  in  Washington  and  keeps  up 
lison  with  the  head  of  selective  service,  Major  General 
cwis  B.  Hershey,  and  his  chief  aide  for  dealing  with  the 
O's.  Colonel  Lewis  Kosch. 

he  American  System  Today 

EFORF.    POINTING    OUT   SOME    OF   THE   HARDSHIPS   AND  CRIEV- 

•ces  which  exist  under  this  system  it  should  be  noted  that 
represents  a  long  step  forward  from  the  planless  bru- 
lity  of  the  last  war  and  is  probably  a  good  deal  more 
msiderate  of  the  feelings  and  interests  of  the  men  than  a 


N\Mcm  of  out-and-out  government  control  of  the  camps 
would  be.  The  director  of  every  camp  has  a  pacifist  back- 
ground and  outlook  that  seldom  would  be  found  in  a 
government  official. 

I  had  an  opportunity  to  compare  the  two  systems  dur- 
ing a  recent  visit  to  Canada.  There,  a  similar  system  of 
assigning  CO's  to  forestry  work  is  in  force  and,  unlike  the 
American  system,  the  men  in  the  camps  receive  payment 
at  the  rate  of  50  cents  a  day,  or  a  dollar  a  day  for  some  of 
the  more  skilled  and  difficult  types  of  work.  On  the  other 
li.nul,  an  American  Civilian  Public  Service  camp  can  and 
usually  does  offer  courses,  lectures,  discussions,  and  every 
sort  of  idea  may  be  expressed  without  restraint  or  cen- 
sorship, while  the  atmosphere  in  the  Canadian  camp 
which  I  visited  was  a  good  deal  more  subdued  and  re- 
strained. There  was  even  a  rule  against  talking  during 
meals. 

The  American  CO  in  a  CPS  camp  has  no  contact  with 
military  authority  and  does  not  encounter  any  kind  of 
military  regimentation.  There  are  no  uniforms;  there  is 
no  lining  up  for  drill  and  inspection.  Many  matters,  to  be 
sure,  are  outside  the  discretion  of  the  camp  director,  who 
is  bound  by  selective  service  regulations.  A  six-day  work- 
ing week  and  an  eight  and  a  half  hour  working  day  are 
mandatory.  Furloughs  and  weekend  leaves  are  granted 
on  the  same  basis  as  in  the  army.  The  serious  practical 
disadvantage  in  the  American  system  is  that  the  men 
receive  no  pay  or  maintenance  allowances  and  are  thus 
dependent  on  private  resources  or  on  aid  from  their 
families  and  from  the  peace  churches. 

Both  the  members  of  the  National  Service  Board  and 


.  S.    Fort«t  Serrice 


Smoke  jumpers  from  a  Montana  CPS  camp.    Seventy  conscientious  objectors  have  been  trained  to  fight  forest  fires  in  this 
fashion    in   the   Wen.     They  carry   an  emergency  chute   in   front,  as  well  as  a  back  pack,  and  a  long  rope  in  the  leg  pocket 
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the  individual  camp  directors  have  often  found  themselves 
in  a  difficult  and  unenviable  position.  They  are  under  a 
steady  fire  of  criticism  from  the  more  uncompromising 
pacifist  groups,  such  as  the  War  Registers'  League  and, 
to  a  lesser  extent,  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  on  the 
ground  that  too  many  compromises  are  being  made  with 
the  war  system,  that  the  peace  churches  are  covering  up 
with  their  authority  what  amounts  to  a  system  of  con- 
scription and  forced  labor.  These  criticisms  are  often  re- 
echoed by  dissident  individuals  and  groups  in  the  camps. 
Yet  what  the  National  Service  Board  can  obtain  from 
selective  service  officials  who  must  keep  an  eye  on  Con- 
gress, which  is  susceptible  to  anti-pacifist  pressure  from 
the  American  Legion,  is  necessarily  limited.  One  gets  a 
sense  of  the  pressure  under  which  the  board  works  in  a 
published  letter  from  its  Quaker  representative,  Paul 
Comly  French,  to  the  editor  of  one  of  the  camp  papers: 

In  my  mail  every  morning  I  get  letters  of  criticism,  some  of 
them  quite  bitter,  telling  me  that  my  last  action  was  mistaken 
or  stupid.  .  .  .  Perhaps  in  my  position  I  get  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  die  bewildering  variety  of  desires  and  dislikes  of  CPS 
men.  .  .  .  Many  of  the  complaints  received  by  this  office  deal 
primarily  with  leaves,  furloughs,  working  hours,  what  camp 
a  man  is  in  and  where  he  is  to  be  moved.  ...  I  think  it  is 
vital  that  the  individual  carefully  separate  matters  of  con- 
venience from  matters  of  conscience  in  deciding  what  he  can 
and  cannot  do. 

Men  of  Differing  Ideals  and  Backgrounds 

THE  WORK  CAMP  SYSTEM   HAS  FUNCTIONED  MOST  SMOOTHLY 

in  the  case  of  the  Mennonites,  who  constitute  about  40 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  CO's.  (A  questionnaire 
about  the  religious  affiliations  of  men  in  the  CPS  camps 
circulated  some  time  ago  revealed  the  following  figures: 


CO's    from    a    camp    maintained   by   the    Brethren   build   a    road  to   a   fire   lookout    in   Oregon 


Mennonites,  2,308;  Brethren,  696;  Methodists,  438;  Quf 
ers,  380;  Presbyterians,  116;  Congregationalists,  115;  Bl- 
tists,  109,  Roman  Catholics,  74.    There  arc  also  a  c< 
siderable  number  of  Jehovah's  Witnesses,  a  scattering, 
representatives  of  small  and  obscure  sects,  and  some  Je 
although  most  of  the  latter  would  base  their  objections- 
economic,  social,  and  humanitarian,  rather  than  on  strk 
religious  grounds.) 

The  young  Mennonite,  in  most  cases,  is  an  earn 
simple  farm   boy,   unshakable   in  his  conviction  of 
divine  authority  of  the  commandment,  "Thou  shall 
kill,"  but  otherwise  quite  obedienl  lo  constituted  author 
He  is  betler  fitted  physically  and  psychologically  for 
hard  ouidoor  work  under  ihe  CPS  regime  than  ihe  < 
sludent  or  intellectual  whom  one  often  finds  in  ot 
camps.   The  Mennonite  camps  are  usually  homogenec 
with  few  CO's  who  are  nol  of  the  Mennonite  faith,  : 
this  makes  ii  easier  lo  establish  a  sense  of  group  solidar 

Much  more  difficult  and  challenging  have  been 
problems  of  personnel  adjustment  in  the  camps  which 
under  ihe  direciion  of  ihe  American  Friends  Service  Cc 
mittee.   The  Quakers  themselves  are  individualislic  ft' 
In  every  war  in  which  ihis  counlry  has  been  involved,  i 
finds  Quakers  adopting  ihe  widesi  variety  of  aitituc 
from  combat  parlicipation  to  absolutist  pacifism.  And 
almost  every  case  they  are  a  minority  in  the  camps 
which  ihey  have  assumed  managerial  and  financial 
sponsibility.    It  is  to  the  Quaker  camps  that  the  "m 
cricks"   among   ihe   CO's   are   sent,   the   sometimes 
putatious    Jehovah's    Wilnesses,    the    unclassified    n 
religious  objeclors. 

Inevilably,  difficull  problems  of  adjustment  arise,  es 
cially  as  draft  boards  sometimes  slip  and  induct  rnto 
CPS  camps  men  who,  on  psychialric  grounds,  should 

have  been  called  into  service') 
all.  An  obsireperous  Jehova 
Witness    who    went    by- 
name of  Tony  insisted  on  pi 
ing    raucous     records     sett: 
forth  the  tenets  of  his  faith  d 
ing    ihe    period    for    rest    a  j 
meditation  at  one  of  the  Ma 
land  camps,  and  made  a  gc< 
deal  of  a  nuisance  of  him; 
in    other    ways.     The    cai 
director  called  ihe  other  rr 
togeiher  and  said :  "You  fellc 
believe  your  lechnique  of  nm 
violence     would     work     w 
Hitler.  Well,  see  what  you  ( i 
do  with  Tony." 

And  in  this  case  the  sim 
method  of  refusing  to  be  p 
voked,    difficult   as    it   was 
first,  finally  yielded  satisfactr 
results.  Tony  sellled  down  a  i 
became  a  much  more  baland 
and  cooperaiive  person. 

I  visited  an  interesting  Qu; ' 
er  camp  at  West  Campion, 
H.,  and  carried  away  imprl 
sions  both  of  the  ricbness  3! 
variety  of  a  CO  communt 
and  of  some  of  the  difficult!! 
and  friction  that  cannot 
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'voided  when  a  large  number  of  men  ot 

iffcring    ideals    and    backgrounds    are 

ompelled  to  live  together  without  the 

unplifying  restraints  of  regular  military 

iicipline.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  there 

we  about  150  men  in  West  Campion, 

bout  14  percent  of  whom  were  Quakers. 

Tiey    were    housed    in    four    renovated 

•C  barracks,  which   had  been  given 

iitinguished     Quaker     names:     Penn, 

Voolman,  Jones,  and  Fox. 
The  work  was  mainly  concerned  with 

west  conservation,  building  firebreaks, 

fearing  trails  in  the  neighboring  moun- 

lins    of   brushwood    and    fallen    trees, 

uilding   and   repairing    roads   into   the 

wded  mountains.  There  also  had  been 

olunt.iry  "human  guinea  pig"  participa- 

on  in  dietary  and  medical  experiments. 

Tiree    successive   groups   of   thirty-two 

icn    went    for    three    weeks    without 

langing  lice-infested   underwear.     The 

de  camp  where  they  lived  was  popu- 

iriy  known  as  the  "lyceum."  The  ex- 
Icriment  was  under  the  supervision  of 
IK  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  had  to 

a  with  checking  typhus  epidemics.  At 

ic  time  of  my  visit,  various  groups  were  experimenting 

'•ith  diets  characterized  by  high  protein  content,  low  pro- 
kin  content,  and  vitamin  C  deficiency.  The  first  of  these 

<periments,  it  was  hoped,  would  indicate  how  large  a 
'•icat  ration  is  required  by  miners,  loggers  and  other 
Iroups  occupied  in  heavy  physical  labor.  The  two  latter 
fere  designed  to  suggest  emergency  diets  for  famine 
Iricken  regions. 

>  Debt  Owed  to  Society 

f  IS  CHARACTERISTIC  OF  THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  MAJORITY  OF 

lie  CO's  that  there  is  always  a  ready  response  for  volun- 

•i-ers   whenever   a   project   or   experiment   with   human 

Jelfare  implications  is  under  consideration.  Groups  have 

ircepted    so-called   detached    service    in   hospitals   where 

mf  are  subjected  to  experiments  to  determine  the  pos- 

bility  of  drinking  sea  water  and  to  test  the  responsiveness 

:  the  human  organism  to  altitude  pressure.   It  is  hoped 

at  the  first  of  these  experiments  will  make  possible  more 

iving  of  lives  in  the  case  of  sailors  who  are  compelled  to 

>end  many  days  in  open  boats  after  being  shipwrecked 

'.  torpedoed.   Other  medical  experiments  are  concerned 

ith  the  alleviation  or  cure  of  cancer,  jaundice,  pneu- 

icnia,  and  influenza. 

Mbout  three  quarters  of  the  men  at  West  Campton  were 
Diversity  or  college  graduates  and  one  was  impressed  by 
ic  number  of  books  in  the  dormitories  and  by  the  range 
E  "outside  activities"  which  were  available  for  participa- 
on  after  the  end  of  the  hard  day's  work.  There  were 
curses  in  the  history  and  philosophy  of  pacifism,  in 
nguages,  mechanics,  world  problems,  Red  Cross  first 
d,  and  so  on.  There  was  a  glee  club  and  there  was  an 
tddent  effort  to  run  the  camp  with  a  maximum  of 
emocracy.  There  was  an  advisory  council  to  assist  the 
utctor  and  there  were  committees  on  such  varied  sub- 
«s  as  work  projects,  education,  recreation,  leaves  and 
arloughs,  agriculture,  clothing,  and  safety. 
One  found  a  keen  desire  for  assignment  to  overseas 


American  Friends  Senrice  Committee 


At  a  New  Hampshire  Quaker  camp  voluntary  "guinea  pigs"  weigh  their  food  in  a 
protein   and   vitamin   diet  experiment  sponsored   by   the   National   Research   Council 

relief  and  reconstruction  work;  this  is  very  characteristic 
of  the  CO's,  as  I  can  judge  from  the  number  of  letters  I 
have  received  from  men  in  camps  whom  I  did  not  know 
personally.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  there  was  almost  a 
competition  to  acquire  the  necessary  qualifications  for  as- 
signment to  the  ambulance  unit  which  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  had  planned  to  send  to  China. 
A  stupid  and  illiberal  decision  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  forbidding  the  training  of  CO's 
for  overseas  work,  has  temporarily  at  least  blighted  the 
prospect  of  this  and  similar  units. 

One  of  the  first  men  I  met  at  West  Campton  was  an 
earnest,  idealistic  young  Quaker  from  Swarthmore  who 
believed  that  the  work  camp  idea  had  great  beneficial 
possibilities  in  peace,  as  well  as  in  war,  provided  it  could 
be  linked  up  with  human  welfare  projects.  "I  believe  the 
individual  owes  society  a  debt,  but  not  a  blood  debt,"  he 
said. 

Just  as  he  was  expounding  the  benefits  of  cooperative 
outdoor  work  for  the  city  youth  and  suggesting  that  the 
'work  camp  movement  should  become  international  and 
throw  young  people  of  all  countries  into  constructive 
contact,  the  camp  "character"  and  problem  child  of  the 
harassed  director  appeared  on  the  scene. 

This  was  a  bearded  man  in  the  later  thirties  who  had 
carried  out  three  hunger  strikes  and  always  seemed  on  the 
verge  of  starting  another.  His  first  strike  had  been  de- 
signed as  a  protest  against  what  he  regarded  as  the  in- 
sufficient time  allowed  for  the  liquidation  of  the  bookstore 
which  he  had  been  operating.  The  second  coincided  with 
Gandhi's,  early  in  1943,  and  the  CO  emphasized  the  coin- 
cidence by  writing  letters  of  sympathy  with  Gandhi  and 
his  ideals  which  he  addressed  to  a  number  of  distinguished 
persons,  including  Roosevelt,  Churchill,  the  Viceroy  of 
India,  Stalin,  Hitler  and  Hirohito.  An  unsympathetic 
local  postofficc  returned  most  of  the  letters  as  unmailable. 
This  man's  third  fast  was  on  the  issue  of  pay  for  men  in 
the  camps.  He  made  a  practice  of  getting  up  at  lunch 
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every  day  and  reading  a  "thought,"  which  might  be  a 
citation  from  Tolstoy  or  Thoreau  or  a  commonplace 
complaint  about  the  quality  of  food  or  the  lack  of  trans- 
portation facilities. 

On  the  day  of  my  visit  this  CO  sauntered  out  to  work 
with  a  spade,  took  off  his  coat  with  the  utmost  delibera- 
tion, announced  to  all  who  would  listen  that  he  was  a 
slave  and  followed  this  up  with  the  remark  that  he  was 
digging  his  own  grave,  as  he  began  to  turn  up  minute 
quantities  of  earth  with  a  self-conscious  slow  motion  act. 
Such  a  man  as  this  was  clearly  not  much  help  in  keeping 
up  the  morale  of  the  camp.  Men  like  this  character  who, 
incidentally,  has  found  a  better  adjustment  at  the  new 
government  camp  at  Mancos,  Colo.,  where  he  was  given 
work  as  a  librarian,  are  exceptions.  But  a  few  such  ex- 
ceptions complicate  the  problem  of  smooth  running  of 
the  camps.  This  could  also  be  said  of  the  very  earnest 
Jehovah's  Witness  who  broke  up  a  grousing  session  in  a 
gale  of  laughter  when  he  said,  with  the  utmost  serious- 
ness: "Just  wait  until  Christ  comes  down  and  starts  mop- 
ping up  around  here." 

Grievances — Large  and  Small 

BUT  IT  WOULD  BE  A  GREAT  MISTAKE  TO  ASSUME  THAT  ALL  THE 

rubs  and  frictions  in  the  camps  are  attributable  to  mal- 
adjusted individuals  who  should  never  have  been  assigned 
to  cooperative  work  at  all.  There  are  several  imperfections 
in  the  present  set-up,  the  removal  of  which  would  con- 
tribute very  greatly  to  getting  from  the  CO's  the  service 
to  society  which  they  are  best  able  to  give. 

The  failure  to  give  either  pay  or  dependency  allowances 
is  a  grievance  that  becomes  more  acute  as  the  war  con- 
tinues, clothing  is  worn  out,  and  scanty  original  funds  are 
exhausted.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Selective  Service  Act 
that  specifically  forbids  payment  of  conscientious  ob- 
jectors assigned  to  civilian  service.  The  act  left  the  door 


open  for  government  payment  of  maintenance  and  pay 
the  rate  accorded  to  army  privates.  But  the  peace  church 
decided  to  assume  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  canr 
and  selective  service  made  no  recommendation  for  1 1 
pay  of  the  CO's.  Selective  service  officials  have  justifi 
the  withholding  of  pay  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  mea 
of  testing  the  men's  sincerity.  The  National  Service  Boa 
has  not  pressed  the  issue  very  hard  lest  the  governme 
take  over  the  camps  and  perhaps  abolish  improvemei 
which  have  been  gained  by  comparison  with  the  status 
the  CO's  in  the  last  war. 

But  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  sense  of  grievance  whi 
many  of  the  men  in  the  camps  feel  at  being  obliged 
work  practically  for  nothing,  although  the  work  is  die 
retically  "of  national  importance."  Those  who  have  i 
dependent  means  pay  $30  a  month  (the  original  char 
was  $35)  for  their  maintenance;  the  peace  churches  su 
port  the  men  who  cannot  pay  this  charge,  out  of  cont 
butions  raised  for  this  purpose.  The  men  receive  $2.50 
month  for  small  expenses.  But  this  arrangement  leav 
the  poorer  CO's  in  a  hard  plight  in  such  matters 
clothing,  medical  and  dental  care,  travel  expenses,  and 


on. 


Interior,    with    books,    cupboards    and    pin-ups,    in    one    of    the    dormitories    of    a    CPS    camp 


When  one  adds  to  this  poverty  the  prospect  of  postw 
discrimination  in  government  and  private  employment, 
is  obvious  that  only  men  of  sincere  convictions  wou 
profess  themselves  as  CO's.  There  are  practically  no  dra.i 
dodgers  in  their  number.  When  they  decide  to  disobey  tt 
law  by  walking  out  of  the  CPS  camps,  as  a  number  ha.t 
done,  they  notify  the  authorities  and  go  to  prison. 

The  grievance  that  is  most  often  voiced  in  the  camj 
after  the  absence  of  pay  and  provision  for  dependents, 
the  alleged  lack  of  social  usefulness  of  much  of  the  wo> 
to  which  they  are  assigned.  Many  of  the  CO's  poss< 
more  than  average  social  consciousness;  not  a  few  ha 
been  engaged  in  unpaid  social  work  of  various  kinds 

the  past.  If  a  work  project  G 
be  shown  to  possess  some  ' 
fare    implication,   such   as  V 
provision  of  free  fuel  wood  f  • 
poor  families,  interest,  mon 
and  productivity  go  up  with 
bound.  The  men  in  a  Califc 
nia  camp  took  time  after  th< 
working  hours   to   make  to< 
for  the  children  in  the  cam 
for     Japanese     and     Japanr 
American  internees.  But  it  iii< 
frequent    cause    of    complai 
that  much  of  the  work  assign 
in  the  camps  is  of  the  "boo 
doggling"  or  "leaf-raking"  ty{ 
that  men  are  kept  for  monf 
on  tasks  which  could  be  coi 
pleted   within   days   or   wee; 
with  the  aid  of  a  little  mode ! 
machinery. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  coi> 
plaints  are  hypercritical.  Figl, 
ing  forest  fires  in  the  West, 
which  an  increasing  numbi' 
of  CO's  have  been  assignc' 
certainly  comes  under  the  caa 
gory  of  socially  useful  wo^ 
and  (Continued  on  page  1 
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rhe  South  Marches  On 


by   VIRGINIUS   DABNEY 

Just  a  year  ago,  at  the  Durham  Conference,  race  relations  in  the  South 
entered  a  new  phase,  with  influential  leaders  of  both  races  attacking  to- 
gether the  basic  causes  of  friction.  Here  is  a  progress  report  of  a  vital 
movement,  filled  with  promise  for  the  war  and  postwar  years. 


h-  THE  13,000,000  NEGROES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AP- 
roximately  10,000,000  arc  in  the  South.  It  can  readily  be 
.•en,  therefore,  that  our  color  problem  is  primarily  a 
authern  problem.  Even  if  the  Negroes  of  the  North  and 
fesi  are  highly  successful  in  overcoming  their  disabilities, 
•jcy  will  remain  only  a  fraction  of  the  country's  colored 
opulation,  unless  there  is  a  mass  migration  far  greater 
tian  any  that  has  occurred  in  the  past,  or  that  can  be 
easonably  anticipated  for  the  measurable  future.  As  of 
jday,  the  race  question  centers  in  the  states  which  once 
onstituted  the  Confederacy,  and  it  is  apt  to  center  there 
veil  beyond  the  life  of  this  generation. 

For  the  nation  as  a  whole,  it  is  of  the  first  importance 

lat  orderly  and  constructive  progress  in  race  relations  be 

chieved  below  the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio.    More  than 

iree  times  as  many  colored  persons  will  be  benefited  by 

«ch  progress  as  by  similar  advances  in  the  North  and 

Vest.    It  may  be  remarked  parenthetically  that  recent 

vents  in  Detroit  and  Harlem  would  seem  to  indicate  that 

ic  millennium  in  race  relations  is  regrettably  remote  in 

many  regions  outside  the  South,  a  fact  which  calls,  of 

ourse,  for  no  gloating  on  the  part  of  white  southerners, 

ut  rather  for  a  greater  sense  of  responsibility,  and  of 

airness  and  justice  on  the  part  of  all  Americans.   Race 

iots   arc    a    national    disgrace,    whether    they    occur    in 

*aumont,  Tex.,  or  in  Detroit,  Mich.  Hoodlumism  is  as 

nexcusable  in  one  part  of  the  United  States  as  another. 

An  earnest  and  determined  bi-racial  effort  is  now  under 

ay  in  the  South  directed  toward  winning  for  the  Negroes 
ights  and  opportunities  long  denied  them.  This  move- 
ncnt  is  one  of  the  most  significant  things  diat  has  hap- 
>cned  in  the  region  for  many  years,  and  if  its  immediate 
>bjectives  can  be  realized,  as  seems  probable,  most  of  its 
nore  remote  aims  should  be  attainable,  in  time.  Some  of 
ts  principal  objectives  are  long  term  objectives,  but  others 

robably  can  be  achieved  fairly  promptly. 

This  effort  to  win  for  the  southern  Negroes  a  more 
•quitable  deal  from  the  society  in  which  we  live  has  en- 
isted  influential  leadership  in  the  South,  with  distin- 
'uished  members  of  both  races  participating.  The  largest 
ole,  to  date,  has  been  played  by  white  and  colored  col- 
egc  and  university  presidents  and  teachers,  together  with 
aishops  and  other  prominent  members  of  the  various 
digious  denominations.  There  also  have  been  newspaper- 
men, businessmen,  lawyers,  labor  leaders,  women  active  in 
'ace  relations,  and  others.  The  white  continuation  com- 
mittee is  headed  by  Professor  Howard  W.  Odum,  the 
nternationally  known  member  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  faculty,  while  the  colored  committee  is  under  the 
hairmanship  of  Professor  Charles  S.  Johnson,  Fisk  Uni- 
versity's celebrated  scholar.  The  white  committee  includes 
such  persons  as  President  Homer  P.  Rainey,  of  the  Uni- 


versity of  Texas;  Ralph  McGill,  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution;  Bishop  Arthur  J.  Moore,  of  the  Methodist 
Church;  Wilson  M.  Brown,  Richmond  banker;  C.  H. 
Gillman,  CIO,  Atlanta;  Mrs.  Jessie  Daniel  Ames,  field 
secretary,  Commission  on  Interracial  Cooperation;  and 
Edmund  M.  Preston,  member  of  Richmond's  largest  law 
firm,  who  represented  Odcll  Waller,  the  Virginia  share- 
cropper, without  fee  last  year.  Among  the  colored  com- 
mitteemcn  are  President  Mordecai  Johnson  of  Howard 
University,  Washington,  D.  C.;  President  F.  D.  Patterson 
of  Tuskegee  Institute,  Alabama;  President  Rufus  E. 
Clement  of  Atlanta  University;  President  Charlotte 
Hawkins  Brown  of  Palmer  Memorial  Institute,  Scdalia, 
N.  C.;  Louis  Burnham,  Southern  Negro  Congress,  Birm- 
ingham; Ernest  Delpit,  AFL,  New  Orleans;  Professor 
Gordon  B.  Hancock,  Virginia  Union  University,  Rich- 
mond; and  Dr.  P.  B.  Young,  editor  and  publisher,  Nor- 
folk Journal  and  Guide. 

Let  us  go  back  for  a  moment  and  trace  die  history  of 
this  movement,  which  began  slightly  more  than  a  year 
ago,  and  which  now  gives  promise  of  tangible  achieve- 
ment. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1942  diat  certain  prominent 
southern  Negroes  became  alarmed  over  the  trend  of 
interracial  relations.  White  and  colored  leaders  in  die 
region  who  previously  had  understood  one  another's 
viewpoint  suddenly  realized  that  they  no  longer  saw  eye 
to  eye.  Moreover,  diey  seemed  to  be  drifting  into  sharp 
disagreement,  even  hostility.  Interracial  tension  was 
mounting,  and  rumors  of  impending  violence  became 
more  and  more  prevalent.  Race  relations  were  clearly 
deteriorating. 

The  Negro  South  Met  at  Durham 

AT  THIS  JUNCTURE  DR.  GORDON  B.  HANCOCK.  OF  VIRGINIA 
Union  University,  who  writes  a  syndicated  column  for  the 
colored  press,  and  Dr.  P.  B.  Young,  the  Norfolk  pub- 
lisher who  recently  was  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt 
to  die  Fair  Employment  Practice  Committee,  took  the 
initiative  in  arranging  for  a  conference  of  Negro  leaders 
from  all  parts  of  the  South  at  Durham,  N.  C.  It  was 
their  thought  diat  if  representative  colored  men  and 
women  from  the  Potomac  to  die  Rio  Grande  could  be 
brought  together,  they  would  be  able  to  formulate  a  state- 
ment of  principles  and  objectives  which  would  serve  to 
clear  die  atmosphere  and  allay  mounting  friction  and 
misunderstanding. 

The  Durham  Conference  met  on  October  20,  1942  with 
nearly  threescore  leaders  present,  and  drew  up  a  notable 
manifesto  which  was  released  to  die  press  in  December. 
That  document  probably  will  become  historic.  It  is  the 
most  important  pronouncement  on  race  relations  in  the 
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South  made  by  any  colored  group  since  tne  Civil  War, 
and  it  has  furnished  food  for  thought  and  discussion 
throughout  the  United  States.  Its  reception  from  the  press 
and  public  was  almost  completely  favorable.  A  handful  of 
ultra-radical  Negro  newspapers  and  other  publications 
were  caustic,  but  they  were  vastly  outnumbered  by  those 
which,  south  and  north,  hailed  the  "Durham  Statement" 
with  enthusiastic  appreciation. 

The  statement  was,  in  the  main,  a  declaration  of  obvious 
truths.  It  contained  a  picture  of  undeniable  discrimina- 
tion by  the  white  race  against  the  colored  race  in  the 
South,  in  the  fields  of  political  and  civil  rights,  industry 
and  labor,  service  occupations,  education,  agriculture,  mili- 
tary service,  and  social  welfare  and  health.  Yet  its  com- 
pilers realized  that  they  were  taking  a  chance  in  signing 
such  a  manifesto,  not  only  because  they  might  be  re- 
garded by  many  white  southerners  as  too  aggressive,  but 
also  because  they  had  not  invited  any  Negro  leaders  from 
the  North  to  the  Durham  gathering.  Some  of  those  lead- 
ers, especially  the  ones  who  command  important  avenues 
of  publicity,  might  choose  to  ridicule  the  declaration  as 
the  outpouring  of  servile  "Uncle  Toms"  and  "handker- 
chief heads."  Actually  there  was  little  manifestation  of 
the  latter  attitude,  and  while  several  white  southerners, 
one  of  whom  is  the  author  of  this  article,  were  virtually 
charged  with  having  inspired  and  financed  the  conference, 
this  preposterous  and  wholly  baseless  allegation  seems  to 
have  found  few  believers. 

The  Durham  Statement  was  dignified,  restrained  and 
free  from  bombast,  yet  forthright,  incisive  and  cogent. 
[See  below.]  Since  the  entire  text  covers  five  closely 
printed  pages,  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  summarize 
the  contents  here.  It  pulls  no  punches;  it  discusses  in  de- 
tail the  Negro's  disabilities  in  every  sphere  and  proposes 
specific  remedies.  For  example,  under  the  head  of  "Poli- 
tical and  Civil  Rights"  it  asks  for  abolition  of  the  poll  tax, 
abolition  of  the  white  primary,  and  of  every  evasion  and 
subterfuge  whereby  Negroes  are  prevented  from  voting; 
demands  an  end  to  exclusion  of  Negroes  from  juries;  to 
police  brutality  and  wanton  killings  of  colored  people;  and 
the  elimination  of  lynching,  preferably  by  state  action, 
but  by  federal  action,  if  necessary;  urges  appointment  of 
Negro  police,  the  installation  of  equal  facilities  in  public 
carriers  and  terminals  and  the  appointment  of  Negroes  to 
boards  concerned  with  social  planning  and  administration, 
as  well  as  to  boards  administering  the  emergency  ration- 
ing, wage  and  rent  control  programs. 

The  Reactions  of  the  White  South 

IT    GOES    WITHOUT    SAYING    THAT    SOME    OF    THE    FOREGOING 

objectives  do  not  enjoy  the  universal  approval  of  the  white 
South,  although  sentiment  is  shifting  with  respect  to 
them.  However,  unprejudiced  persons  are  apt  to  agree 
that  the  white  South  is  more  likely  to  grant  these  things 
in  response  to  the  friendly,  dignified,  and  persuasive 
urgings  of  the  Negro  South,  than  in  response  to  the 
abusive  tirades  which  occasionally  emanate  from  sources 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  former  Confederacy.  The  re- 
action to  these  tirades  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  Old  South 
to  the  similar  attacks  of  the  Abolitionists.  Well  disposed 
southerners  who  are  genuinely  desirous  of  improving  the 
lot  of  their  colored  fellow  citizens  are  sometimes  driven 
into  silence  and  inaction  when  they  find  themselves  de- 
picted by  a  small  minority  of  northern  extremists  as  fakes, 
frauds,  and  reactionaries,  and  even  as  disciples  of  Adolf 


Hitler.  This  has  happened  already  with  various  importa 
southern  friends  of  the  Negro,  who  were  reluctant 
.expose  themselves  further  to  this  sort  of  abuse,  and  w. 
decided,  therefore,  to  take  no  part  in  the  southern  moi<i 
ment  now  under  way.   However  sincere  the  persons  : 
sponsible  for  these  assaults  are,  and  there  can  be  no  dou 
as  to  the  sincerity  of  most  of  them,  the  damage  which  th 
are  doing  to  interracial  relations  in  the  South  is  great. 
In  the  light  of  the  Durham  manifesto's  grim  realism 
a  realism  which  did  not  affect  adversely  its  reception 
the  southern  press — it  was  but  natural  that  the  vvh 
South  should  meet  the  challenge  by  holding  a  gatherii 
of  its  own.  Such  a  conference,  tentatively  agreed   up< 
before  the  one  at  Durham  convened,  was  called  by 
committee  of  Atlantans.  With  115  persons  present  fro1 
all  parts  of  the  South,  and  Ralph  McGill  in  the  chair, 
met  in  Atlanta  on  April  8.    At  the  end  of  an  all-d 
discussion,  a  declaration  was  unanimously  adopted.  Tr  I 
asserted  that  the  Durham  declaration  "is  so  frank  ai  I 
courageous,  so  free  from  any  suggestion  of  threat  or  ul:| 
matum,  and  at  the  same  time  shows  such  good  will,  th 
we  gladly  agree  to  cooperate."    The  Atlanta  stateme 
went  on  to  declare  that  "the  ultimate  solution  will  1 ' 
found  in  evolutionary   methods  and  not  in  ill-found<; 
revolutionary    movements."     Furthermore,    the    signe 
stated  that  "it  is  futile  to  imagine  or  to  assert  that  tl 
problem  will  solve  itself,"  and  they  add  that  "the  need 
for  a  positive  program,  arrived  at  in  an  atmosphere  > 
understanding,  cooperation,   and   mutual   respect."   Til 
full  statement  was  circulated  over  the  South  and  mo 
than  300  white  southerners  affixed  their  signatures,  iii 
eluding  Governor  Colgate  W.  Darden,  Jr.,  of  Virginia 
and  Donald  Comer,  of  Alabama,  one  of  the  country's  for 
most  industrialists. 

Bi-racial  Conferences 

OUT  OF  THE  DURHAM  AND  ATLANTA  PARLEYS  GREW  Tr 
joint  conference  which  met  at  Richmond  on  June  16.  T 
that  gathering  came  a  picked  collaboration  committee  i 
thirty-three  whites  and  the  same  number  of  Negroes.  Ti 
purpose  was  to  formulate  plans  for  joint  action,  with  • 
view  to  achieving  the  general  objectives  enunciated  ; 
Durham.  Dr.  P.  B.  Young,  the  Negro  editor,  preside 
over  the  sessions,  and  Dr.  Gordon  B.  Hancock,  Negr 
sociologist  and  columnist,  delivered  the  keynote  addres 


From  the  Durham  Statement 

The  war  has  sharpened  the  issue  of  Negro-white  relations 
in  the  United  States,  and  particularly  in  the  South.  A 
result  has  been  increased  racial  tensions,  fears  and  aggres- 
sions, and  an  opening  up  of  the  basic  questions  of  racial 
segregation  and  discrimination,  Negro  minority  rights,  and 
democratic  freedom  as  they  apply  practically  in  Negro- 
white  relations  in  the  South.  These  issues  are  acute  and 
threaten  to  become  even  more  serious  as  they  increasingly 
block,  through  the  deeper  fears  aroused,  common  sense 
consideration  for  even  elementary  improvements  in  Negro 
status,  and  the  welfare  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  .  .  . 
We  have  the  courage  and  faith  to  believe  that  it  is 
possible  to  evolve  in  the  South  a  way  of  life,  consistent 
with  the  principles  for  which  we  as  a  nation  are  fighting 
throughout  the  world,  that  will  free  us  all,  white  and 
Negro  alike,  from  want,  and  from  throttling  fears. 
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this  he  made  the  following  appropriate  and  significant 
llysis  of  the  problem: 

f  Negro  leadership  in  the  South  is  to  survive,  the  South 
ist  cease  waiting  for  outside  sources  to  extort  from  it  in  the 
pjts  concessions  that  should  be  made  without  a  fight.  If 
Kroes  arc  forced  to  look  elsewhere  for  leadership  in 
•leal  times,  then  they  arc  going  to  be  inclined  to  look  else- 
where at  all  times.  There  is  only  one  safeguard  against  this, 
nd  that  is  a  more  advanced  policy  on  the  part  of  the  white 
outh  toward  its  Negroes. 

Negro  leadership  in  the  South  can  be  strangled  or  strength- 
ocd,  and  just  which  it  will  be,  will  be  largely  determined  by 
he  vision  and  statesmanship  displayed  at  this  conspicuous 
Hbve.  If  the  South  resents  interference  from  outside  ele- 
Kts,  then  there  must  be  a  greater  liberalism  in  the  South 
•'dealing  with  Negro  leadership;  and  interracialism  must 
iot  be  synonymous  with  a  "motion  to  lay  on  the  table"  every 
noposal  for  social  and  economic  advance.  ...  It  makes  a 
[rorld  of  difference  to  the  cause  of  race  relations  whether  the 
ipital  of  the  Negro  race  is  in  New  York  City  or  Atlanta. 

Out  of  this  conference  came  a  decision  to  hold  another 
a  Atlanta  in  August  between  smaller,  but  permanent, 
twuinuation  committees  from  both  the  white  and  colored 
jroups,  with  a  view  to  devising  a  down-to-€arth  program 
or  Negro  advancement  in  the  South. 

When  the  continuation  committees,  each  with  a  mcm- 
'jcrship  of  about  twenty,  met  at  Atlanta  University  on 
August  4,  serious  riots  had  taken  place  in  Beaumont  and 
tOetroit,  and  the  need  for  constructive  progress  was  more 
Ijbvious  than  ever.  Fortunately  Dr.  Odum,  as  chairman  of 
he  white  committee,  was  able  to  obtain  unanimous  ap- 
proval for  a  series  of  proposals  which  give  promise  of 
uarrying  interracial  advancement  in  the  South  to  new 
»:rontiers.  The  central  suggestion  contained  in  the  resolu- 
[:ion  called  for  the  establishment  of  a  southern  regional 
;  council,  "constituted  of  representatives  of  both  races  and 
I jf  private  and  public  groups."  It  would  "work  with  and 
[utilize  all  other  available  agencies  and  individuals  in 
[private  and  public  life,"  and  especially  with  a  national 
icommittee  on  race  and  regional  development,  which 
•Ksident  Roosevelt  was  urged  to  appoint.  In  adopting 
(resolutions  calling  for  the  establishment  of  these  agencies, 
Itbe  bi-racial  assemblage  appealed  "to  the  nation,  in 
[covenant  with  the  South,  to  exercise  a  wisdom  and  a 
maturity  through  which  methods,  procedures  and  rates  of 
change  may  be  worked  out  in  the  spirit  of,  and  in  con- 
[tormity  with,  the  principles  of  our  American  democracy." 
Efforts  arc  now  under  way  to  make  the  southern  re- 
gional council  a  reality,  and  the  prospects  for  success  seem 
Ufod.  Substantial  financing  will  be  needed,  of  course. 
The  problem  of  personnel  likewise  is  a  real  one,  but  is  far 
from  insuperable. 

In  urging  President  Roosevelt  to  name  a  national  com- 
mittee on  race  and  regional  development,  the  group  felt 
chat  this  agency  would  serve  to  stress  the  national  aspect 
iof  the  problem.  It  was  hoped,  furthermore,  that  the  com- 
tnitee  would  have  funds  with  which  to  carry  on  research. 
This  last  would  make  it  somewhat  analogous  to  the 
President's  Research  Committee  on  Social  Trends,  set  up 
m  1930,  which  functioned  with  the  collaboration  of  the 
Social  Science  Research  Council.  The  proposed  national 
committee  on  race  and  regional  development  would  co- 
operate with  the  southern  regional  council,  and  it  would 
be  available  for  special  statements  or  appeals  to  the  nation, 
m  the  event  of  an  emergency. 


The  central  objective  ot  the  white  and  colored  southern 
ers  who  have  brought  this  movement  to  its  present  stage 
of  development  is  justice  and  fairness  for  the  southern 
Negro.  They  believe  that  this  can  best  be  achieved 
through  such  an  agency  as  has  been  projected,  but  some 
other  form  of  organization  might  be  just  as  effective.  The 
important  fact  is  that  this  southwide  effort  has  gathered 
substantial  kinetic  force  in  less  than  a  year,  and  the  zeal 
and  enthusiasm  it  has  generated  among  leaders  of  both 
races  should  bring  tangible  results  ere  long. 

Northern  Obstacles  to  Southern  Progress 

THE   ATTEMPTS    IN   CERTAIN   NORTHERN   QUARTERS   TO   DEPICT 

practically  all  southern  whites,  and  especially  those  who 
have  been  active  in  this  interracial  effort,  as  hypocritical 
friends  of  the  Negro,  arc  making  progress  more  difficult 
than  it  would  otherwise  be.  It  is  particularly  exasperating 
to  the  white  people  of  the  South  to  find  themselves  blamed 
for  such  episodes  beyond  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line  as  the 
Detroit  race  riot  and  the  Harlem  looting.  The  head  of 
one  interracial  agency  in  the  North  said  the  white  South 
carries  a  heavy  burden  of  responsibility  for  both  tragedies, 
and  the  New  York  City  police  commissioner  actually 
chimed  in  with  the  surmise  that  "hoodlums  from  southern 
cities  had  been  sent  into  Harlem  to  cause  trouble!"  Grant- 
ing the  shortcomings  of  the  South  in  its  treatment  of  the 
Negro,  how  can  it  be  argued  that  those  shortcomings  were 
the  major  factor  in  bringing  on  the  bloody  clashes  in 
Michigan  and  New  York  ?  Dr.  C.  F.  Ramsey,  director  of 
the  Michigan  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  reported, 
following  a  thorough  survey,  that  white  southerners  had 
practically  no  responsibility  for  the  Detroit  riot,  a  con- 
clusion borne  out  by  other  nonpartisan  individuals  and 
agencies.  In  the  case  of  the  Harlem  disorders,  the  effort 
to  blame  the  South  for  the  maltreatment,  poor  housing, 
and  other  disabilities  of  the  Negroes  in  New  York  City, 
which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  outbreak,  is  really  too  far- 
fetched to  be  taken  seriously.  The  basis  for  this  contention 
seems  to  be  that  Negroes  suffer  from  similar  disabilities  in 
Dixie,  and  that  since  far  more  of  them  live  there,  the 
South  is  to  blame  for  the  interracial  clashes  in  the  North. 
It  is  not  a  sound  position. 

Unfortunately  there  seems  to  be  a  deliberate  conspiracy 
on  the  part  of  a  small  group  of  northern  extremists  to 
picture  the  entire  South  as  the  abode  of  lantern-jawed 
lynchers,  tobacco-chewing  hillbillies,  and  bigoted  ignora- 
muses with  no  humane  instincts  or  decent  sensibilities. 
Consider,  for  example,  the  "interview"  which  a  violentl) 
inflammatory  colored  newspaper  published  recently  with 
one  of  the  South's  most  enlightened  public  men.  It  put 
misquotations  into  his  mouth,  held  him  up  to  ridicule  and 
scorn,  gave  not  one  hint  that  he  had  ever  done  a  single 
kindly  act  for  any  member  of  the  Negro  race,  and  finally 
declared  after  some  three  columns  of  these  insinuations, 
that  the  subject  of  the  article  is  "ignorant  and  cruel."  The 
episode  is  by  no  means  exceptional,  insofar  as  this  par- 
ticular newspaper,  and  a  small  group  of  similar  sheets  are 
concerned.  The  great  bulk  of  the  colored  press  would  not 
stoop  to  this  skulduggery,  but  the  sensation-mongering 
minority  is  bringing  discredit  upon  the  honest  Negro 
papers. 

Let  it  be  reiterated  that  the  South  has  plenty  of  sins  to 
answer  for  in  its  treatment  of  the  Negro.  The  sorest  spoi 
of  all,  the  system  of  segregation,  cannot  conceivably  be  de- 
fended unless  absolutely  equal  (Continued  on  page  462) 
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Gordon  Parks  was  born  in  Minneapolis;  he  taught  photography  for  a  time  at  the  Art  Center  in  Chicago.  In  1942  he  won  a 
Ros.Tiw.ild  fellowship  and  spent  the  period  making  photographs  for  the  FSA  and  OWI  in  Washington.  He  has  a  fine  eye  for 
composition,  and  his  studies  of  living  conditions  among  his  own  people  in  the  national  capital  are  outstanding. 


They  Are  All  Our  Children 


by  OTTO  ZOFF 

Perhaps  once  in  a  decade,  it  is  given  to  a  magazine  to  publish  an  unforget 
table  article — a  statement  that  reaches  down  through  fact  and  under 
standing  to  the  place  where  man  lives.  This  is  such  an  article. 


WHAT  HAVE  WE  DONE  TO  THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  WORLD? 
What  is  to  become  of  them  ?  Something  has  occurred  that 
is  beyond  man's  ability  to  grasp. 

The  earth  itself  is  not  changed.  The  seasons  pass  in  their 
appointed  cycle.  In  a  sunlit  pond  small  creatures  dance,  as 
always,  over  the  sparkling  gravel.  Life  and  death  still  keep 
their  secrets,  and  each  living  creature  broods  over  his  final 
breath. 

The  children  are  not  changed.  Are  they  any  different 
from  what  we  ourselves  were?  They  tear  off  their  clothes 
on  a  hot  day  and  dive  into  the  brook.  In  school  they  print 
their  first  staggering  capitals  slowly,  tongues  between 
teeth.  And  the  games  of  children  continue  to  be  mimkry 
of  their  elders'  activities. 

What  have  we  done  to  them? 

In  cold  blood  the  whole  world  has  turned  to  systematic 
murder.  Not  only  have  the  children  not  been  spared;  they 
have  been  condemned  to  starvation,  torture,  and  bombard- 
ment for  tactical  reasons.  Those  who  are  guiltless  of  our 
hell  have  been  orphaned,  mutilated,  and  killed.  How 
many  victims  have  there  been;  how  many  are  there  still 
to  be  ?  Will  there  ever  be  a  way  to  reckon  up  this  sacrifice  ? 

There  was  a  time  just  a  few  years  ago  when  no  judge 
could  bring  himself  to  condemn  a  mother  who  had  stolen 
bread  for  her  child;  even  the  jury  would  have  spoken  out 
in  protest  if  he  had.  In  those  days  it  was  common  to  speak 
of  "The  Century  of  the  Child."  .  .  . 

For  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  there  had  been 
steadily  growing  a  movement  to  protect  the  lives  of  chil- 
dren, their  health  and  spiritual  development.  The  war  of 
1914  arrested  its  course,  but  this  seemed  to  be  only  an  in- 
terruption, a  small  setback  in  a  steady  progress.  By  1920 
there  were  on  all  five  continents  numerous  governmental 
agencies  and  private  societies  carrying  on  a  constant  titanic 
task  of  child  aid. 

The  organizations  posed  these  questions: 

What  is  to  become  of  infants  who  have  never  enjoyed  a 
bath  of  pure,  health-giving  sunlight,  who  are  so  under- 
nourished that  the  slightest  infection  imperils  their  lives? 

What  is  to  become  of  children  who  labor  too  long  or 
too  hard  at  work  not  fit  for  them  ? 

What  is  to  become  of  those  whom  war  and  revolution 
have  left  absolutely  and  literally  alone  in  the  world, 
stripped  of  parents  and  even  a  country? 

It  was  no  longer  to  be  accepted  that  peasants  in  many 
countries  should  see  no  way  out  of  their  misery  but  selling 
their  ten-year-old  daughters.  No  longer  should  there  be  an 
active  market  in  half-grown  girls  shipped  out  of  Europe  to 
South  America.  No  longer  would  alcoholism  ruin  the 

This  article  is  drawn  from  the  first  and  concluding  chapters  of  "They 
Shall  Inherit  the  Earth,"  by  Mr.  Zoff,  to  be  published  this  month  by  The 
John  Day  Company. 


bodies  of  little  children.  And  the  conscience  of  all  mar 
kind  rose  up  and  asked :  Need  these  homeless  war  orphan 
grow  up  as  vagrants,  whores,  sickly  beggars,  murderers 

The  Fruitful  Years 

THE   FIRST  CONGRESS  TO  CONCERN   ITSELF   WITH  THESE    PROt 

lems  after  the  war  was  held  in  Brussels  in  July,  1921.  1 
was  widely  attended.  A  number  of  important  organiza 
tions  and  weighty  personages  took  part  in  it;  thirty-thre 
countries  sent  delegates.  They  began  by  founding  the  In 
ternational  Association  for  the  Protection  of  Children 
with  an  office  in  Brussels,  but  this  set-up  was  soon  provo 
inadequate.  Only  the  League  of  Nations  was  in  a  positioi 
to  unify  the  activities  of  so  many  separate  states  and  corn 
munitics.  The  office  was  taken  over  by  the  Secretariat  o 
the  League  in  March,  1924,  under  the  name  of  The  Ad 
visory  Committee  on  the  Traffic  in  Women  and  th 
Protection  of  Children. 

They  were  fruitful  years,  from  1925  to  1928;  the  worl 
enjoyed  widespread  support  and  confidence.  Subcommit 
tees  dealt  with  the  problems  of  the  physical  developmen 
of  the  child,  his  protection  in  society,  and  his  spiritual  am 
moral  oversight.  These  subcommittees  again  were  divide< 
into  small  working  groups,  each  with  a  limited  task.  Ohi 
studied  the  problem  of  the  illegitimate  child.  In  wha 
terms  should  laws  be  drafted  to  compel  an  irresponsibl< 
father  to  support  his  child  ?  How  were  these  children  to  fo 
provided  for  by  the  separate  states?  Foremost  of  all 
should  they  be  legitimized  and,  if  so,  by  what  type  o: 
statute?  Another  group  dealt  with  juvenile  courts,  whicl 
were  an  immediate  and  controversial  issue  in  those  un 
stable  years  just  after  the  last  war.  There  were  models  o: 
children's  courts  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark 
Should  they  be  copied  literally  in  other  countries?  Oi 
what  modifications  needed  to  be  worked  out?  It  wai 
necessary  to  deal  with  some  countries  in  which  no  pro 
vision  had  ever  been  made  for  the  segregation  of  prisoners 
where  little  children  who  had  stolen  fruit  might  be  throwr 
into  cells  with  adult  criminals.  It  was  necessary  to  make  t 
study  of  the  Russian  method  of  dealing  with  delinqueni 
children,  which  was  having  notable  success.  In  one  d 
those  Russian  detention  homes  a  careful  pedagogical  stud) 
was  made  of  one  hundred  "problem  children"  over  a 
period  of  a  year;  at  the  end  of  that  time  only  fifteen  d 
them  turned  out  to  present  any  actual  problem  at  all.  An- 
other study  group  of  the  League  took  up  the  case  of  child 
prostitution,  as  for  instance  among  the  young  temple 
dancers  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  There  were  many  suck 
studies  being  made,  for  the  League  took  its  responsibilitie.* 
toward  children  very  seriously.  .  .  . 

During  the  Fifth  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
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September,  1924,  a  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  the  Child 
was  proclaimed,  with  the  following  preamble: 

1.  The  Child  must  be  given  the  means  requisite  for   its 
normal  development,  both  materially  and  spiritually. 

2.  The  Child  that  is  hungry  must  be  fed;  the  child  that  is 
sick  must  be  nursed;  the  child  that  is  backward  must  be 
helped;   the   delinquent  child   must  be   reclaimed;   and  the 
orphan  and  the  waif  must  be  sheltered  and  succored. 

3.  The  Child  must  be  the  first  to  receive  relief  in  times  of 
distress. 

4.  The  Child  must  be  put  in  a  position  to  earn  a  livelihood 
ind  must  be  protected  against  every  form  of  exploitation. 

5.  The  Child  must  be  brought  up  in  the  consciousness  that 
its  talents  must  be  devoted  to  the  service  of  its  fellow  men. 

If  peace  endured— and  why  should  it  not  endure,  when 
everyone  wished  it  to?— the  projects  of  the  League's  Com- 
mission would  be  carried  out.  We  who  live  in  a  blacker 
world  than  that  of  1924  have  no  call  to  be  scornful  of  the 
vast  scope  of  this  program,  nor  need  we  consider  it  naive 
in  its  tremendous  assumption  about  the  universal  good 
will  necessary  to  create  a  new  world  for  all  children.  The 
Commission  was  well  aware  of  the  thousands  of  starving 
children  in  India,  and  in  China  also.  Deficiency  diseases 
jwept  them  away  simply  because  there  were  no  doctors  or 
medicaments.  Floods  drowned  them  by  thousands  simply 
because  there  were  no  adequate  means  of  transportation. 
It  was  known  that  sleeping  sickness  raged  through  Africa 
and  the  Terror  through  Armenia,  and  that  Negro  children 
in  certain  parts  of  the  United  States  had  neither  homes 
oor  schools.  There  was  the  insistent  appeal  to  the  Red 
Cross  for  the  thousands  of  Polish  children  who  had  been 
driven  to  Siberia  during  the  war  and  still  wandered  there, 
rears  later.  .  .  . 

Despite  the  complexity  of  the  problem,  all  that  was 
needed  was  much  time,  much  patience  and  money  and 
hard  work;  all  the  problems  would  be  solved,  and  at  last 
there  would  be  universal  peace,  even  in  Asia. 

On  Geneva's  Doorstep 

ONE  AFTERNOON  IN  GENEVA  THE  COMMISSION  HAD  WORKED 

hard  all  day  until  sunset.  At  dinnertime  they  adjourned 
and  went  off  down  the  stairs,  and  the  cleaning  men  gath- 
ered up  the  wastepaper  off  the  green-topped  table  and 
emptied  the  full  ashtrays.  Three  of  the  commissioners,  Dr. 
F.  Humbert  of  the  Red  Cross,  Dame  Katherine  Fursc  of 
the  International  Association  of  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts,  and 
Major  Bascom  Johnson  of  the  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association,  strolled  together  in  the  fading  light  over  to 
the  lake  shore.  They  were  tired;  they  stood  looking 
lilcntly  out  on  the  water  and  breathing  in  the  tepid  May 
breeze.  The  pale  stars  of  chestnut  blossoms  lay  on  the 
grass. 

There  was  a  small  crowd  gathered  around  a  bench  near 
by,  they  noticed.  People  were  looking  down  at  someone 
who  lay  there. 

"What  is  the  matter  here?"  asked  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners as  they  walked  over.  It  was  a  boy  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen stretched  out  sound  asleep.  He  had  told  his  story  to 
the  bystanders  in  excited  Italian  when  they  questioned 
him,  and  then,  exhausted,  dropped  off  into  slumber.  Half 
his  face  was  covered  with  locks  of  dusty,  uncombed  black 
hair.  Of  his  shoes  and  stockings  only  patches  and  rags 
were  left.  He  came  from  a  little  town  on  the  Italian 


Riviera,  said  one  of  the  group  standing  there;  he  had  told 
them  about  his  father,  a  shoemaker  who  had  been  in 
prison  for  three  years  as  a  former  member  of  the  Socialist 
Party.  His  mother  had  died  a  couple  of  months  ago.  He 
was  quite  friendless  at  school:  indeed,  his  classmates  beat 
him  up  daily  on  account  of  his  father,  and  the  teachers 
only  encouraged  them.  No  one  would  give  him  a  home  or 
help  him  at  all;  so  at  last  he  had  decamped  and  wandered 
for  many,  many  days.  Finally  he  had  got  to  Geneva,  so 
worn  out  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  stay  awake  to  tell 
the  whole  of  his  story. 

The  commissioners  looked  at  each  other  and  the  same 
thought  was  in  the  minds  of  all  three.  At  length  one  of 
them  said  slowly,  "We  were  discussing  universal  peace, 
even  in  Asia,  and  this  happens  on  our  very  doorstep!" 

This  was  perhaps  the  first  small  ripple  of  that  ocean  of 
misery  which  has  since  grown  so  vast  that  it  seems  like  the 
Biblical  flood,  gradually  gnawing  away  the  margins  of  the 
continents,  lapping  closer  and  closer  to  the  security  of  what 
was  once  the  inland.  Is  there  any  bound  to  this  sea  ?  There 
will  be  one  when  mankind  determines  to  set  limits  to  it.  It 
is  of  no  use  to  be  shaken  with  horror,  and  pity  is  not 
enough  if  we  let  it  go  at  that,  merely  pitying.  .  .  . 

Think:  at  this  very  moment  mothers  with  children  in 
their  arms  are  running  in  crazy  terror.  Houses  collapse 
and  the  inhabitants  are  crushed  beneath  them.  Now,  at 
this  moment,  sirens  arc  screaming  and  millions  of  people 
crowd  into  shelters  and  hold  their  breath,  waiting  for  the 
next  bomb  to  fall. 

When  an  entire  house  burns  down  there  is  no  longer 
My  Room  and  Thy  Room.  On  this  burning  globe  there  is 
no  longer  My  Child  and  Thy  Child.  Over  five  continents, 
among  all  races,  today  they  are  all  Our  Children.  Our 
Children  starve  in  Greece  and  Poland.  Our  Children  fight 
with  the  guerrillas  in  Russia  and  China.  Our  Children  in 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan  have  had  their  minds  poisoned 
for  good  and  all. 

Let  us  not  turn  away  from  our  children.  We,  their 
parents,  must  find  out  some  way  of  caring  for  our  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  Some  day  the  experts  will  discover 
what  needs  to  be  done  to  make  the  coming  peace  a  lasting 
one,  to  bring  retribution  to  the  guilty,  security  to  the  in- 
nocent. But  we  as  parents  cannot  wait  till  they  are 
through  with  their  conferences. 

THEY  SHALL  INHERIT  THE  EARTH.  YES,  WE  BELIEVE  THIS,  BUT 
first  comes  the  primary  need  of  keeping  the  heritors  alive 
to  possess  their  own. .  . . 

The  Samaritan  came  along  the  road  to  the  wounded 
man  whom  the  thieves  had  robbed.  He  took  him  to  an 
inn,  he  poured  oil  and  wine  in  his  wounds,  and  cared  for 
him.  The  Samaritan  did  not  pass  only  once  along  the 
road;  all  through  history  the  wounded  man  has  lain  there, 
set  upon  by  new  gangs  of  thieves,  shunned  by  new  Levites 
and  Pharisees.  And  always  there  has  come  the  Samaritan. 

In  September,  1919,  four  to  five  million  children  were 
living  under  the  threat  of  starvation,  according  to  the 
figures  of  the  American  Relief  Administration.  One  of  the 
agencies  that  had  already  gone  to  war  against  the  famine 
was  the  Save  the  Children  Fund,  started  by  that  great 
English  humanitarian,  Eglantyne  Jebb.  She  sent  out  a 
passionate  call  for  help  all  over  the  world.  Surely,  she 
thought,  the  moneyed  people  of  this  earth  will  not  be  able 
to  deny  the  appeal  of  the  starving  children.  Which  of  the 
wealthy  would  be  the  first  to  send  in  a  check? 
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In  thousands  of  war  shattered  streets,  as  here  in  Athens,  children  today  suffer  weariness,  hunger  and  thirst 


Even  before  the  Fund  had  set  up  its  office,  the  first 
answer  came.  It  was  from  a  servant,  who  sent  five  shil- 
lings. The  next  letter  brought  a  gift  of  thirty  shillings,  a 
collection  from  the  members  of  a  factory  girls'  club  in  the 
East  End  of  London.  There  followed  a  gift  marked  only, 
"From  a  French  governess  for  a  German  child."  An  old 
age  pensioner  sent  in  his  sugar  ration.  Working  women 
who  had  no  money  to  give  cut  off  their  hair  and  donated 
it,  so  that  it  might  be  sold  and  the  money  used  for  relief. 

Swiftly  the  movement  spread.  Help  came  pouring  in 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  from  Samoa,  the  Mongolian 
desert,  Bermuda.  Even  the  Pitcairn  Islanders  heard  of  the 
plight  of  the  children,  and  were  moved  to  do  what  they 
could.  They  carefully  packed  sturdy  clothing,  hides,  and 
shoes  inside  tarred  barrels  and  set  them  afloat  on  the  At- 
lantic to  be  picked  up  by  some  ship  bound  for  Europe.  But 
the  world's  compassion  could  hardly  measure  up  to  the 
world's  misery. 

"All  wars,  just  or  unjust,  disastrous  or  victorious,  are 
waged  against  the  child,"  said  Eglantyne  Jebb.  She  had 
started  her  fund  for  one  purpose :  to  save  as  many  children 
as  possible.  And  she  had  established  one  principle :  to  make 
no  distinction  of  nation,  religion,  race,  or  class. 

The  Quakers  were  at  work,  too.  They  remained  at  their 
posts  even  during  the  period  of  what  was  known  as  peace, 
and  were  already  on  the  spot  when  the  second  World  War 
broke  out.  They  met  the  test  of  impartial  service  to  man- 
kind with  their  accustomed  self-effacement.  .  .  . 

Our  Children 

ALL    CHILDREN    ARE    OUR    CHILDREN.    THERE    ARE    NO    GUILTY 

ones,  none  from  whom  we  can  turn  away.  We  mourn 
those  in  Hamburg  as  well  as  those  in  Coventry,  for  the 


bombs,  with  iron  indifference,  maimed  and  killed  then 
both.  The  thousands  who  starved  in  Leningrad  am 
Salonika,  the  children  who  hid  in  holes  in  the  cliffs  a 
Sebastopol  and  were  buried  alive  by  bombardment  fron 
the  ships,  the  children  who  were  torn  in  two  at  their  desk 
when  the  bombs  fell  on  the  English  schools,  the  childrei 
who  drowned  or  died  of  exposure  on  life  rafts  on  the  At 
lantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  or  on  the  Black  Sea,  the  childrei 
who  were  murdered  to  the  very  last  one  in  the  ghastl; 
slaughter  in  Warsaw's  ghetto,  the  Indian  children  wh< 
have  fallen  victims  to  hunger  year  in  and  year  out — all  o 
these  were  our  children. 

Time  is  passing.  The  apple  trees  and  almond  trees  buc 
and  blossom  and  the  petals  fall.  Those  who  no  longei 
breathe  are  covered  by  the  petals  and  the  warm  summei 
rain.  The  air  sharpens  to  autumn,  and  the  leaves  drif 
down  to  cover  still  more  quiet  bodies  of  the  children  wh< 
will  never  inherit  the  earth.  Time  is  passing,  and  the  snow 
mounds  up  over  those  who  should  have  been  saved.  .  . 

Yet  each  day  of  war,  each  day  of  starvation,  bring: 
closer  the  time  when  the  children  will  once  again  be  fed 
All  the  countries  of  the  world  that  have  not  been  crushec 
by  the  fascists  are  already  working  on  plans  for  saving 
those  who  will  still  be  alive.  There  is  the  Wickard  plan  ir 
this  country,  there  is  England's  Postwar  Plan,  and  Rus- 
sia's. At  first  it  seemed  a  canny  idea  to  link  relief  witt 
politics,  but  this  particular  piece  of  madness  seems  to  have 
been  discarded.  It  is  perfectly  clear  now  that  on  the  da) 
of  the  armistice  there  will  be  only  one  thought  in  tht 
minds  of  the  liberated  peoples;  they  will  ask  only  one 
question.  Not  what  tynd  of  government  shall  we  have?, 
but  what  fynd  of  government  will  give  us  food?  If  a 
political  use  is  made  of  this  anguished  need,  we  will  be  ofl 
to  a  flying  start  on  the  next  war. 
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Europe's  people  dream  of  the  ships  that  arc  to  come.  As 
they  lie  sleepless  with  hunger  they  see  the  great  hulls 
loaded  with  bread  and  eggs  and  milk  and  fruit  and  meat. 
They  sec  crates  of  concentrated  fodder  and  seeds,  chemical 
fertilizers,  and  farm  tools.  When  they  rise  to  another  day 
of  hunger  they  keep  the  vision  before  their  eyes,  and  man- 
age to  keep  on  living  in  hopes  of  the  realization. 

One  day  in  Greece  the  news  suddenly  began  to  fly 
around  that  the  first  relief  ship  from  America  was  about 
to  arrive.  Everyone  in  Athens  seemed  to  hear  it  at  the 
same  moment,  and  they  climbed  the  heights  overlooking 
the  harbor  of  the  Piraeus.  They  staggered  to  the  top,  and 
with  them  tottered  the  skinny  children.  From  the  hills 
they  could  see  the  great  sweep  of  blue  horizon,  and  they 
kept  watch  all  day,  till  the  sun  began  to  set  and  they 
fean  (1  the  ship  would  not  come.  It  was  only  a  rumor,  said 
some  people,  you  are  foolish  to  wait  any  longer.  There  is 
no  ship  coming!  Why  should  they  care  about  us  over  there 
in  America?  But  the  children  believed.  The  children 
stayed,  and  kept  their  eyes  on  the  horizon.  And  at  last  a 
smudge  of  smoke,  and  then  a  black  dot  .  .  .  and  it  grew 
bigger,  and  no  one  could  doubt  it  was  a  ship.  Was  it  the 
Kitrtuhis,  the  relief  ship  from  America?  Yes,  the  name 
was  plain  to  see  as  the  vessel  came  into  the  harbor.  And 
there  rose  an  ear-piercing  chorus  of  sobs  and  screams  and 
wild  laughter  from  the  people  on  the  hills.  .  .  .  Today  in 
Athens  it  is  a  common  saying  that  when  the  war  is  over 
the  Athenians  arc  going  to  put  up  a  statue  of  gold  on  the 
hill  over  the  harbor,  a  golden  statue  of  the  Kurtulus. 

I  can  sec  the  children  of  Europe  standing  on  the  hills  all 
along  the  shore  from  Spitzbergen  to  Crete.  They  arc 
watching  silently  for  the  ships  from  across  the  Atlantic. 
The  children  of  China  and  India  stand  on  their  shores  and 


wait.  The  parcnis  are  waiting,  too;  they  have  heard  on 
the  radio  about  the  food  that  is  to  come,  the  tons  of  wheat 
stored  in  New  York  awaiting  shipment,  the  beef  in  Hali- 
fax, Philadelphia,  Baltimore.  They  have  listened  to  the 
broadcasts  that  tell  of  the  dried  milk  and  vegetables,  the 
Miuar,  the  chocolate,  and  they  cannot  quite  believe  in  these 
things  any  more.  But  the  children  believe. 

I  can  see  my  friend  Gilberto  Brugnoli  who  keeps  a  milk 
store  in  Genoa.  He  hears  the  excited  people  talking  outside 
the  shop  door.  Ships  from  America,  he  hears.  Food  from 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  He  hears  the  bitter  argu- 
ments and  the  despair  of  those  who  will  not  believe  the 
report  that  the  ships  are  coming  that  very  day.  Somehow 
I  am  sure  Gilberto  believes  it.  It  is  a  long  time  since  I 
have  heard  him  set  forth  his  faith  in  man,  but  I  do  not 
think  he  has  lost  it. 

Gilberto  leaves  his  store  and  climbs  the  steep  stairs  of  his 
pink  stucco  house.  His  wife  goes  with  him,  and  his 
daughter  Lalla  and  the  boy  Amadeo.  Up  five  steep  flights 
to  the  attic  storeroom,  whose  small  dusty  windows  look 
out  to  sea.  The  waves  reflect  their  millions  of  little  suns, 
glittering  on  the  great  vessels  that  come  slowly  in. 

I  can  hear  him  say  once  more  what  he  has  said  so  many 
times  in  one  way  or  another,  "Today  we  are  beginning  all 
over  again.  Today  is  the  beginning  of  mankind's  new 
effort  to  have  faith  in  itself.  We've  always  failed  up  to 
now,  haven't  we,  children?  But  look  at  the  ships.  Don't 
ever  forget  how  we  waited  for  them  and  hoped  and  be- 
lieved we  would  not  be  forgotten.  You,  Amadeo,  and  you, 
my  poor  thin  Lalla,  are  going  to  inherit  our  old  struggle 
to  trust  one  another.  Look  at  the  ships,  children,  and 
remember  this:  as  long  as  men  can  believe  in  men,  there 
is  still  a  chance  for  all  of  us!" 


Photographs  from  United  Nations  Information  Service 
Over  five  continent),  children  like  these  in  Chungking  stand  dazed  in  the  ruins  of  their  homes 
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Touchstone  of  the  American  Tempei 

by  PAUL  KELLOGC 

The  Foreign  Policy  Association  sprang  from  World  War  I.  Looking  back 
on  the  occasion  of  its  silver  anniversary  this  fall,  one  of  its  founders  find 
clues  in  his  Middlewest  as  to  what  Americans  will  back  in  framing  peace. 


THERE'S  NO  SALT  WATER  IN  OUR  GREAT  LAKES.  THEY  ARB 
leagues  out  of  reach  of  the  tides  that  run  through  the 
delta  of  the  Mississippi  and  up  the  wide  mouth  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  It  took  seven  generations  and  more  after  our 
first  settlers  landed  by  sea  on  the  East  coast,  before  their 
kind  broke  through  by  land  to  the  northern  prairies  of 
the  Great  Central  Valley  of  the  continent;  turned  their 
rich  soil  over  to  rain  and  sun,  founded  communities. 

Which  is  to  say  that  in  space  and  time,  in  natural  wealdi 
of  the  New  World  and  elbow  room  from  the  Old,  they 
there  and  then  set  the  stage  for  a  self-reliant,  self-contained 
people.  Seed-bed  also,  we're  told,  for  that  isolationism  so 
often  drummed  into  us  nowadays  as  the  universal  attribute 
of  the  Middlewest.  This  impeachment  of  sorts,  I  take  it, 
does  not  bother  many  of  its  denizens  whose  notions  of 
international  relations  are  still  entangled  with  eighteenth 
century  alliances  and  other  rusty  tackle — all  the  rustier 
because  of  the  precipitation  over  wide  areas,  every  morn- 
ing, of  an  acid  dew  of  Chicago  Tribunes.  Moreover, 
hearts  may  stay  home  when  cured  pigs  go  to  foreign  mar- 
ket, along  with  beef  and  flour,  with  finished  steel  and 
other  exports  of  an  industrialism  dating  to  the  Civil  War. 

But  Lincoln  himself  sprang  from  these  parts  and  pinned 
his  faith  on  the  "plain  people"  of  town  and  countryside. 
They  rose  to  his  call  and  a  generation  later,  to  another 
Illinois  voice — that  of  Jane  Addams  of  Hull-House  in 
teeming  Chicago,  when  she  spoke  for  a  "new  conscience" 
in  a  fresh  epoch  of  pioneering.  By  the  same  token,  my 
hunch  is  that  such  folk  get  what  Henry  Wallace  of  Iowa 
is  driving  at  today  in  his  "Century  of  the  Common  Man." 
For  from  the  first  there  have  been  middlewesterners  to  be 
counted  in  and  on,  when  human  liberties  are  at  stake,  or 
the  hopes  and  fears,  the  wants  and  opportunities,  that  are 
the  stuff  of  democracy. 

The  FPA 

FOR   TANGIBLE    EVIDENCE    OF    THIS    FOR    A    QUARTER   CENTURY, 

cake  the  Foreign  Policy  Association,  with  its  headquarters 
in  New  York,  a  Washington  office,  twenty-four  branches 
and  five  affiliated  groups  throughout  the  country — and  all 
civilization  as  its  field  of  operations.  In  the  course  of  its 
twenty-five  years  a  goodly  share  of  the  board — and  half 
of  its  chairmen — have  been  western-born.  Then,  take  the 
evidence  of  its  muster  of  general  membership  beyond  the 
Alleghenies  and  their  active  concern  in  the  social  .and 
economic  bearings  of  luncheon  debates  and  "Headline 
Books,"  and  of  the  series  of  reports  which  crystallize  the 
opportune  findings  of  its  research  department  under  Vera 
Micheles  Dean.  Here  is  one  phase  of  the  significance,  as  I 
see  it,  of  the  FPA's  silver  anniversary  in  October  under 
the  distinguished  presidency  of  Major-General  Frank  R. 
McCoy,  retired. 
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The  celebration  itself  falls  in  the  midst  of  a  war  com 
mitted  to  four  freedoms  the  world  round,  and  charget 
with  objectives  close-in  to  men's  footholds  not  only  foj 
life  and  liberty,  but  for  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Then 
have  been  middlewesterners  alive  to  the  likes  of  thai 
since  the  act  setting  up  the  Northwest  Territory,  om 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  They  have  called  this  pursui 
by  the  names  of  a  hundred  causes,  and  have  been  in  th< 
thick  of  prosecuting  them  in  township  and  county,  stat< 
and  nation.  Now  that  the  threshing  floor  widens  to  tak< 
in  the  United  Nations — with  the  whole  world  in  th< 
offing — there  is  certainly  more  than  local  significance  ii 
their  temper  and  outlook.  I  grant  that  the  settings  of  th< 
seaboard  states  and  the  Deep  South  are  different,  but  thq 
have  all  shared  in  the  American  process,  and  here  is  2 
vast  mid-section  that  can  give  us  clues  to  how,  in  framing 
the  peace,  we  are  likely  to  come  through  as  a  people.  Al 

least  I  can  give  you  a  poll  of  two — from  Michigan. 

i 

Michigan  Tent  Ropes 

WHEN  ARTHUR  KELLOGG  AND  I — LIKE  OTHER  KALAMAZOC 
boys  of  our  age — got  past  playing  cowboy  and  Indiac 
down  by  Portage  creek,  our  horizons  began  to  stretcb 
beyond  that  juvenile  echo  of  the  old  frontier.  The  spray 
and  foam  of  the  wind-driven  caravels  of  Columbus  left  z 
wake  in  the  mind's  eye.  In  the  mind's  nose,  there  was 
smoke  from  campfires  at  Valley  Forge  and  those  at  the 
night  stops  of  the  covered  wagons;  from  the  rail-splitters 
cabins  of  the  Middlewest  and  the  bivouacs,  blue  and  gray; 
of  the  armies  of  Virginia.  These  things  stood  for  dis- 
covery, adventure,  struggles  against  tyranny  and  slavery 
They  stood  for  all  manner  of  men  who  struck  out  foi 
independence  and  the  wilderness. 

And  there  was  tangible  feel  of  these  things  in  our  home- 
town. The  imprint  of  the  pioneers  of  the  1830's  (our  own 
kin  among  them)  was  still  on  the  place.  One  such,  oui 
grandfather,  Hiram  Underwood,  had  fought  for  th« 
Union  in  the  Sixties.  On  Decoration  Days,  Orcutt  Post 
of  the  G.A.R.  filed  to  the  cemeteries  in  their  faded  blue, 
White  haired  ex-slaves,  some  of  whom  may  have  dropped 
off  nearby  stations  of  the  "underground  railway,"  mowed 
lawns,  beat  carpets,  split  wood  in  the  livelihoods  that  had 
opened  out  to  fugitive  fieldhands.  Our  "big  village"  wasn't 
all,  though  it  was  mostly,  native  born  of  natiye  born. 
There  were  British,  Scotch  and  Irish  among  us,  Hol- 
landers, Germans,  Scandinavians  and  others  of  the  old 
immigration.  They  had  stories  to  tell  of  breaking  away 
from  yokes  of  state,  or  church,  or  landlordism — or  mili- 
tarism (like  Carl  Kleinstueck,  the  Saxon  our  cousin  mar- 
ried). Hadn't  a  young  Jewish  doctor  from  our  town,  Joe 
Israels,  gone  on  the  Greeley  Expedition  and  lost  his  life 
in  carrying  trail-blazing  to  the  (Continued  on  page  465) 
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Rebels  Against  God 

by   LEON  WHIPPLE 


SATAN  RISES  AMONG  MEN  AGAIN  AS  THE  SYMBOL  OF  EVIL.  "Tim 
is  a  satanic  age,"  people  say.  Our  suffering  has  brought  us 
to  terms  with  the  clementals  of  life  and  at  last  we  speak 
simply  of  the  great  globe  and  shoreless  air,  and  of  God,  the 
Soul,  ami  the  brotherhood  of  all  races.  On  them  rests  our 
faiih.  But  we  feel  as  men  have  felt  down  the  ages  that  there 
is  an  elemental  force  for  evil  in  the  world:  it  manifests  it- 
self in  a  rebellion  against  God.  We  must  conquer  that  or  be 
destroyed.  That  rebellion  and  conquest  is  the  theme  of  "The 
War  for  Man's  Soul"  by  Ernest  Jackh,  a  profound  revelation 
by  a  great  spirit  of  Hitler's  satanic  designs;  and  "The  War 
Against  God,"  in  which  Carl  Carmer  documents  the  attack 
on  Christianity  by  Germany  and  Japan  and  the  answer  by 
the  statesmen  and  churchmen  of  Christendom.*  This  war  is 

•  religious  war,  each  declares,  and  they  challenge  everyman 
to  help  destroy  the  new  satanism. 

We  approach  with  humility  these  testimonies  of  conscience. 
Dr.  Jackh  offers  a  personal  testament  of  warning  and  faith 
— and  who  has  better  right?  Statesman  of  Germany,  mem- 
ber of  the  German  delegation  to  Versailles,  founder  of  the 
Hochschult  fur  Politii(,  son  of  a  church  family,  this  good 
European  served  the  League  of  Nations  Union,  and  now 
in  exile  is  the  eloquent  advocate  of  a  global  community  of 
all  men.  From  experience  and  knowledge,  he  builds  a  mas- 
rive  study  of  Hider's  denial  of  God  and  God-created  men: 
of  the  origins  of  this  irrational  and  soul-less  conspiracy 
against  the  world,  with  its  evil  strategy;  of  the  slow  creation 
of  a  unitary  globe  that  man  can  win  for  peace  and  love  only 
by  a  change  of  heart.  Here  is  a  fresh  synthesis  of  our  times, 
bold  in  thought,  brilliant  in  comment  on  men  and  trends, 
lighted  and  warmed  by  emotion,  defiant  in  the  faith  that 
Hitlerism  can  never  win  the  world  because  the  world  is  re- 
ligious. 

Hitler  is  dual.  One  essence  is  the  irrational  principle  of 
evil  born  in  the  subterranean  beast-depths  of  life:  it  made 
Hitler  soul-less,  sexless,  the  impersonal  symbol  of  the  bar- 
barism still  an  element  in  part  of  the  mass  men  of  Ger- 
many. It  linked  him  with  Satan,  in  lies  and  violence.  Through 
.in  extraordinary  subconsciousness,  he  became  aware  of  the 
dark  collective  subconsciousness  of  his  mass  tools,  and  be- 
-•ame  their  evil  Messiah.  The  second  gift  was  his  inexplicable 
apprehension  that  through  science  man  had  become  a  cre- 
ator. The  field  is  the  globe.  Hitler  shared  the  vision  of 
man  the  creature  become  man  the  creator.  He  is  not  an  iso- 
lated phenomenon,  but  unique  in  his  design  to  create  with- 
>ut  God's  touch. 

The  union  of  satanic  evil  with  the  power  based  on  mass 
men  and  mass  machines  made  Hitler  plan  a  "new  creation 
robbing  God  of  his  universe  and  man  of  his  soul."  Hitler 
Secomcs  anti-God.  He  must  destroy  the  monotheistic  Father 

•  THE  WAR   FOR   MAN'S   SOUL,  by  Ernest  Jackk.   Farrar  &   Rinehart. 
303  pp.   Prior  $2.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Auocute*,  Inc. 

THE    WAR    AGAINST   GOD,   edited  and    with    an   introduction   by    Carl 
Carmer.  Holt.   261   pp.  Price  $2.75,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associate*,  Inc. 


that  had  taught  the  world  the  worth  of  the  individual,  the 
brotherhood  of  men,  ever  since  He  had  been  revealed 
through  Judeo-Christianity.  Hitler's  hatred  of  the  Jews,  Dr. 
Jackh  declares,  roots  in  hatred  of  their  God.  The  religion 
of  Hitlerism  (which  is  beyond  Nazism)  then,  is  not  the 
revival  of  Germanic  paganism:  its  creed  is  the.  creation  of  a 
race  through  "blood  and  soil"  to  rule  the  earth,  and  thus 
justify  its  creator. 

Our  bare  outline  of  this  metaphysics  of  evil  cannot  cover 
the  evidence  the  author  presents  for  his  thesis,  or  the  story 
of  Hitler's  rise  to  power  through  the  politicians  he  deceived 
and  used  because  they  wanted  money  and  place,  regardless 
of  the  messianic  myth.  Dr.  Jackh  knew  them,  and  fought 
them.  He  faced  Hitler  across  the  table  to  save  the  Hochschule, 
and  did  save  its  faculty.  The  close-up  of  Hitler  is  a  brilliant 
chapter.  Equally  interesting  is  his  presentation  of  President 
Roosevelt  as  the  historic  antithesis  of  Hitler.  The  President, 
as  inheritor  of  the  American  tradition  of  liberty  under 
God,  has  defined  our  faith;  civilization  is  international,  peace 
indivisible.  Roosevelt  wants  "peace  by  peoples."  So  Dr. 
Jackh  enlists  under  a  leader  who  said:  "The  world  is  too 
small  for  Hitler  and  God." 

FROM   THE  SATANIC  UPHEAVAL,  THE  AUTHOR  TURNS  TO  HIS   BOLD 

modern  concept  of  global  unity.  New  forces  do  at  last  create 
the  world.  This  is  the  total  revolution  in  which  all  nations 
share.  We  enter  an  age  of  new  tensions,  new  rhythms,  new 
relativity.  Geography  is  a  matter  of  time,  not  space;  spherical 
maps  alone  are  true.  Science  and  learning  are  international; 
the  new  voices  of  women  and  youth  speak  for  one  world. 
Here  is  a  philosophical  study  of  the  very  air  that  serves  the 
peoples.  It  has  no  boundary  lines,  and  through  the  waves  of 
the  radio  it  binds  us  together.  Who  commands  the  air,  com- 
mands all.  This  concept  of  the  globe  as  the  one  home  of 
one  race  is,  to  me,  the  peak  of  Dr.  Jackh's  thinking. 

Man  is  now  in  a  position  to  dominate  mankind.  He  can 
make  a  paradise,  or  a  hell.  That  is  the  fundamental  choice 
with  which  technological  mastery  confronts  us.  The  answer 
must  come  from  the  attitude  of  mind  and  soul  toward  God. 
The  recognition  that  many  men  dream  of  creating  the 
world  by  conscious  plan  receives  here  its  just  emphasis.  Are 
we  ready  to  share  in  enacting  the  will  of  God?  That  is  the 
supreme  challenge  Dr.  Jackh  offers. 

Against  this  global  background,  Hitler's  failure  is  inter- 
preted. He  had  to  promise  Germany  the  conquest  of  the 
globe,  for  economic  self-sufficiency,  and  as  "Creator."  With 
command  of  the  air,  he  tried  to  break  out  of  landlocked 
Germany  along  the  peninsulas  of  Europe — Italy,  France,  the 
Balkans — but  faced  the  oceanic  powers.  These  powers  will 
determine  victory.  He  came  too  soon  for  the  air  transport 
that  can  transcend  the  shoreline.  And  he  faced  men  with 
souls. 

How  shall  we  begin  to  create  this  one  world?  It  cannot 
be  a  sum  of  good  neighbor  nations,  for  neighbors  often 
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George  Bernard  Shaw  made  this  informal  but  serious  study  of 
Beatrice  Webb  at  the  time  when  the  distinguished  social  inves- 
tigator and  author  was  midway  in  her  richly  productive  life. 
Since  her  death  in  April  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  the  Fabian 
Society,  11  Dartmouth  Street,  London  SWl,  has  decided  to  set 
up  a  Beatrice  Webb  Memorial  Fund  for  the  promotion  of  social 
and  economic  study  and  research.  The  Society  is  appealing  to 
those  countless  admirers  of  Beatrice  and  Sidney  Webb  in  many 
lands  for  money  contributions  which  will  create  a  fund  worthy  of 
the  social  contributions  made  by  this  exceptional  couple  during 
a  working  lifetime  of  more  than  fifty  years. 

quarrel.  We  must  reach  a  mature  community  consciousness 
through  our  common  faiths  in  human  welfare  and  progress 
that  will  translate  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  into  reality.  Then  we  can  plan.  The  begin- 
nings of  organic  growth  are  already  at  work:  in  the  con- 
sultations of  the  United  Nations,  in  relief  measures,  in  in- 
stitutions for  education.  Dr.  Jackh  foresees  the  United 
States  and  Britain  as  pivots  of  the  transition  (in  which 
Russia  and  China  must  share)  to  a  world  organization  for 
collective  security  with  a  police  force,  both  central  and  re- 
gional, and  a  legislative  and  executive  body  to  provide  justice 
and  law.  The  blueprints  are  being  drawn,  but  only  the 
spirit  can  build  the  Community  of  Nations.  For  the  full 
vision,  you  must  read  this  mountain-range  of  a  book. 

What  of  Germany?  This  great  German  citizen  of  the 
world  believes  that  we  must  enforce  unconditional  surrender, 
disarmament,  economic  controls,  that  will  end  forever  mad 
dreams  of  conquest.  Germany  must  become  part  of  the 
world  community.  Destroy  militarism  and  Hitlerism,  and 
then  the  democratic,  European-minded  parts  of  Germany 
may  welcome  decentralization,  not  partition,  with  member- 
ship in  both  a  German  and  a  European  confederation.  We 
must  help  her  with  good  neighbor  services,  and  use  her 
gifts. 


For  the  soul,  especially  of  German  youth,  we  must  de 
stroy  the  Hitlerian  teaching,  and  secure  the  indispensabli 
aid  of  native  Germans  in  secular  and  religious  education 
There  must  come  a  tremendous  "political  remoralization  am 
re-Christianizing  of  the  nation."  We  need  a  World  Offici 
of  Education,  to  teach  global  citizenship  to  all  nations,  am 
in  Germany  to  inspire  the  people  toward  a  change  in  soul 
The  book  ends  on  its  great  keynotes — religion  and  the  vas 
globe. 

CARL  CARMER  is  CONVINCED  THAT  GERMANY  AND  JAPAN  SEEI 
to  destroy  Christianity.  His  anthology  presents  first  the  evi 
dence  that  this  is  a  war  against  God,  and  then  the  answei 
of  the  Christian  world  to  that  war.  The  book  is  a  challengi 
to  the  Church  and  all  men  to  defend  Christendom.  Hen 
is  the  unity  that  binds  together  these  sermons,  addresses,  am 
pronouncements  of  groups  and  churches.  The  utterances  o: 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  Henry  Wallace,  Mme.  Chiang  Kai-shek  comi 
from  leaders  of  democratic  nations.  From  within  German] 
we  have  a  noble  sermon  by  Martin  Niemoeller,  and  th< 
pastoral  letter  of  the  Catholic  bishops,  to  prove  that  re 
ligion  defies  Hitlerism.  Viscount  Halifax  offers  a  beautifu 
interpretation  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  Sir  Stafford  Crippi 
of  its  meaning  for  social  reconstruction.  From  the  letters  01 
young  men,  facing  death,  shines  a  trust  in  God  beyond  an] 
bounds  of  creed. 

That  the  Church  is  not  of  one  heart  for  war  is  revealec 
by  discussions  of  the  views  of  those  who  hold  its  duty  to  tx 
the  ministry  of  religion  and  peace.  With  humility,  churcl 
leaders  point  out  that  all  nations  have  some  share  of  guilt 
and  the  Church  failed  in  leadership.  Many  declare  that  il 
Christians  enlist  for  war,  they  must  enlist  to  win  a  peace  thai 
will  rest  on  religion.  They  believe  the  Church  must  be  de 
fended  that  it  may  serve. 

The  conscience  of  men  speaks  in  these  books.  We  cannoi 
think  that  here  is  all  the  truth.  But  this  final  truth  they  dc 
proclaim:  that  in  the  world  is  a  force  for  Good,  and  thai 
every  man  has  rights  as  an  individual  that  cannot  be  deniec 
by  the  tyranny  that  roots  in  the  evil  powers  of  godless  men 

The  American  Story 

THE  AMERICAN,  by  James  Truslow  Adams.  Scribner.  404  pp.  Price  $3 
A  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  by  Dwight  Lowell  Duroond 
Holt.  882  pp.  Price  $5. 

AMERICAN  HEROES  AND  HERO  WORSHIP,  by  Gerald  W.  Johnsom 
Harper.   284  pp.   Price   $3. 

Postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

THESE  THREE  BOOKS  DEALING  WITH  VARIOUS  ASPECTS  OF  THI 
American  scene,  past  and  present,  are  as  different  as  the  back- 
grounds of  their  authors;  but  they  are,  in  a  way,  related  tc 
one  another.  All  three  volumes  are  obviously  the  products 
of  a  healthy  awareness  of  the  fact,  stimulated  by  the  war,  thai 
an  understanding  of  our  history  is  indispensable,  especially 
today,  when  the  nation  is  playing  a  leading  role  in  shaping 
the  future. 

Mr.  Adams'  essay  which,  incidentally,  he  tells  us  will  prob- 
ably be  his  last  on  America,  is  an  attempt  to  describe  the 
major  qualities  of  that  "New  Man,"  the  American.  Since 
Crevecoeur's  original  effort  to  portray  the  American  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  many,  especially  foreign- 
ers, have  commented  upon  America  and  its  people,  but  Mr. 
Adams'  book  is  the  first  to  try  to  show  in  detail  how  the 
collective  personality  of  the  American  evolved  under  the 
molding  influence  of  the  major  forces  in  his  country's  history. 

Mr.  Adams  assigns  primary  importance  to  the  nature  of 
British  institutions  and  traditions  which  were  transplanted  in 
the  colonies,  the  characteristics  of  the  original  immigrants  and 
their  successors  up  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
but  above  all,  to  the  fact  that  for  the  greater  part  of  our 
national  history  land  was  abundant  and  easily  obtainable. 
From  the  interplay  of  these  major,  and  other  minor  factors, 
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emerged  the  American.  As  Mr.  Adams  puts  it,  "The  Ameri- 
can has  developed  from  what  America  has  done  to  the 
common  man."  In  the  book's  final  chapter  we  find  what  the 
present  end-product  is,  a  long  list  of  the  qualities  of  the  com- 
posite American,  from  his  attitude  toward  woman  to  the 
nature  of  his  heroes. 

There  will  probably  be  agreement  on  the  major  aspects 
of  Mr.  Adams'  analysis.  Some,  however,  will  disagree  with  a 
few  of  his  arguments,  such  as  the  one  comparing  the  theo- 
cratic government  of  seventeenth  century  Massachusetts  with 
Tammany  Hall  or  the  contention  that  colonial  Connecticut 
was  a  democracy.  More  serious,  however,  than  these  is  the 
fact  that  the  book  does  not  adequately  discuss  the  changes 
the  American  has  been  going  through  during  the  past  few 
decades.  More  than  half  the  story  is  devoted  to  the  evolution 
of  the  American  up  to  1789,  while  only  one  chapter  covers 
the  period  from  the  Civil  War  to  the  present.  Is  this  due  to  a 
reluctance  of  the  author  to  study  the  current  scene,  and  is 
this  the  result,  in  turn,  of  a  feeling  that  the  American  of 
the  1940's  is  losing  something  his  predecessors  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  had  ?  A  sentence  on  page  322  might  be  a  clue. 
There  Mr.  Adams,  commenting  upon  the  American  of  1850, 
writes,  "No  'social  security'  but  taut  nerves  and  LIFE." 

Professor  Dumond's  book,  first  published  in  1942,  was 
originally  designed  for  use  in  college  classrooms.  The  rcin- 
vigorated  interest  in  American  history,  which  the  war  has 
created,  has  led  the  publishers  to  emphasize  its  usefulness  as  a 
source  of  information  for  the  average  family. 

Good  one  volume  textbooks  are  not  abundant.  This  one, 
despite  its  limitations,  is  well  above  the  average.  The  treat- 
ment of  political,  legal,  diplomatic,  and  military  events  is 
rather  full;  for  some  uses  the  discussion  might  even  be  too 
detailed.  The  organization  of  material  is  strictly  chronologi- 
cal, satisfactory  to  those  who  prefer  that  method,  less  satis- 
factory to  those  who  favor  a  topical  arrangement.  More 
serious,  however,  is  the  fact  that  not  much  space  is  devoted 
to  economic  and  social  questions  while  intellectual  and  artistic 
developments  are  either  ignored  or  given  scant  attention. 

The  title  of  Mr.  Johnson's  brilliantly  written  little  volume 
does  not  adequately  describe  its  contents.  The  book  is  neither 
a  real  study  of  American  heroes  nor  of  the  processes  by  which 
Americans  have  made  their  heroes,  such  as  is,  for  example, 
Dixon  Wecter's  "The  Hero  in  America."  It  is  rather  a  series 
of  eight  delightful  essays  which  elaborate  upon  the  thought 
that  "time  and  chance"  frequently  change  man's  conception 
of  the  past,  causing  him  to  look  back  upon  it  in  a  new  per- 
spective. From  this  situation  come  "the  ironies  of  history." 
Each  essay,  after  the  introductory  one,  is  devoted  to  an 
ironic  twist  in  our  past  which  Mr.  Johnson  has  discovered  in 

The  Ocean  Shrinks 
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American  history.   All  are  extremely  stimulating  and  done  by 
a  master  of  the  prose  style. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  not  pretended  to  uncover  new  facts.  He 
has  used  the  researches  of  others  and,  as  he  says  in  one  place, 
his  essays  are  essentially  "inferences  drawn  from  facts."  Some 
of  his  inferences  illustrating  the  ironies  of  our  history  are  of 
minor  import,  such  as,  for  example,  the  establishment  of  the 
du  Pont  dynasty  by  a  man  who  was  a  physiocrat  and  detested 
the  industrial  system  with  its  urban  working  class;  others  are, 
.it  the  least,  debatable,  such  as  the  estimate  of  Jefferson  as  a 
realist  and,  incidentally,  an  appeaser  by  nature,  and  Hamilton 
as  an  idealist;  but  still  others  touch  upon  some  of  the  most 
pressing  problems  of  American  life.  "The  Sons  of  Hagar"  is 
a  cutting  analysis  of  the  South's  tragic  failure,  in  the  period 
since  the  Civil  War,  to  produce  men  of  a  liberal  stamp  who 
were  able  to  play  a  leading  role  in  national  politics.  But 
"The  Cream  of  the  Jest,"  the  title  of  the  last  chapter,  is  the 
ironic  turn  of  events  which  occurred  when  the  United  States 
rejected  Wilson  and  international  cooperation  to  preserve  the 
peace  and  ended  up  involved  in  another  world  war.  For,  in 
the  words  of  the  author  "...  what  irony  can  surpass  the 
implication  that  prosperity,  security  and  happiness  led  Amer- 
ica to  reject  the  only  possible  plan  to  insure  the  permanence 
of  her  prosperity,  security  and  happiness?"  When  the  war 
is  over  we  shall  have  another  chance.  Mr.  Johnson  takes  hope 
from  the  lessons  of  his  study  that  this  chance  will  not  be 
spurned  as  was  the  first  one. 
College  of  the  City  of  New  Yorl(  OSCAR  ZEICHNEH 

Plato  in  Connecticut 

TIIK    REPUBLIC:     CONVFISATIONS    ON     PVNDAVIENTAI  s,    by    Charles    A. 
Beard.   Viking.  365  pp.  Price  $3,  postpaid  by   Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

STUDENT:   Doc,  before  you  start  lecturing  to  us  about  all  those 

abstractions  like  the  separation  of  powers,  the  theory  of  dual 

sovereignty,  and  the  like,  won't  you  try  to  get  down  to  the 

brass  tacks  of  our  constitutional  history  and  ideas?    And  by 

the  way,  we  don't  care  very  much  about  the  reading  you  give 

us.  Seems  to  us  that  all  the  textbook  writers  are  either  pretty 

dull  and  talk  mighty  vaguely  or  else  ram  so  much  fact  down 

our  throats  that  we  simply  can't  digest  it. 

BRADLEY:    Well,  boys,  I  don't  know   that   I  can   do  much 

about  my  lecturing  but  I  can  give  you  something  new  to 

read — and  by  one  of  those  textbook  writers,  too. 

CHORUS  (mixed):  Hooray,  but  we  doubt  it. 

BRADLEY:    You  won't  when — or  if — you  take  the  trouble  to 

look  at  Beard's  new  book,  "The  Republic." 

STUDENT:  Say,  Beard  isn't  copying  old  Plato's  style,  is  he? 

I  hope  he  isn't  quite  so  tough  to  read. 

BRADLEY:    Well,  in  one  way  Beard  docs  follow  Plato.    His 


The  familiar  method  of  pictor- 
ializing  facts  of  the  Isotype  In- 
stitute (Otto  Neurath,  formerly 
of  Vienna  and  The  Hague, 
Marie  L.  Neurath,  and  their  col- 
laborators) is  now  at  the  service 
of  Britain,  which  has  given  them 
wholehearted  welcome.  In  the 
first  boot  in  a  Britain  and  Amer- 
ica series,  "Only  an  Ocean  Be- 
tween," by  Leila  Secor  Florence 
(Harrap  6C  Company,  London) 
this  chart  is  the  keynote.  It  is 
only  one  among  18  such  charts 
in  color  in  the  slender  volume, 
which  also  carries  alternating 
photographs  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. Ambassador  John  G. 
Winant,  who  writes  the  fore- 
word, recently  paid  tribute  to 
"the  international  picture  lan- 
guage of  Isotype"  in  an  address 
at  Birmingham  University. 
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new  book  is  a  series  ot  conversations  between  himself  and 
some  of  his  friends  up  in  the  Connecticut  hills  where  he  lives. 
Each  conversation,  like  Plato's,  is  about  some  political  idea  or 
institution,  considered  both  historically  and  analytically.  The 
people  who  take  part  are,  like  Plato's  friends,  citizens  inter- 
ested in  the  future  of  the  State.  Like  them,  too,  they  hold 
very  different  views  about  our  American  objectives  and  how 
to  achieve  them.  There  are  doctors,  lawyers,  housewives,  an 
ex-Senator,  and  so  on.  The  conversations  cover  our  major 
problems  today  and  range  over  history,  philosophy,  eco- 
nomics, law,  sociology — and  just  plain  personal  opinion. 
Beard  keeps  the  crowd  together  and  the  discussion  going 
along  toward  some  kind  of  conclusion,  even  if  only  one  to 
agree  to  disagree.  Along  the  way,  there  is  a  lot  of  useful 
information  thrown  in,  too. 

STUDENT:  Say,  Doc,  this  sounds  pretty  interesting.  What 
questions  does  Beard  take  up? 

BRADLEY:  Well,  about  all  the  important  ones — from  the 
tensions  behind  the  framing  of  the  Constitution  to  whether 
Congress  really  represents  the  people.  In  between  are  a  lot 
of  other  exciting  discussions  about  the  origins  of  our  political 
ideals,  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  Constitution,  the 
meaning  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  action,  the  working  aspects 
of  the  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  branches,  the  func- 
tioning of  federalism,  and  the  mores  of  political  parties. 
STUDENT:  If  what  you  say  is  true,  Doc,  I  should  think  this 
book  ought  to  get  a  lot  more  of  our  people  interested  in  what 
government  is  all  about  today. 

BRADLEY:  I  certainly  think  so!  It  is  written  so  informally  and 
yet  contains  so  much  interesting  information — and  good 
sense — that  you  don't  want  to  stop.  And  it's  pretty  lively  at 
times,  too;  the  discussions  get  even  hotter  than  they  do  in 
here. 

STUDENT:  Well,  Doc,  if  you  want  to  get  a  little  more  interest 
out  of  us  in  this  course  in  American  Government,  why  don't 
you  make  it  our  text?  You  seem  to  be  quite  steamed  up 
about  the  book. 

BRADLEY:  So  you're  trying  the  Socratic  method  on  me,  are 
you?  I'd  say  it  would  be  worth  trying — plus,  say,  something 
like  The  U.  S.  Government  Manual  to  provide  certain  facts 
you  students  are  supposed  to  know.  Don't  ask  me  why  you 
ought  to  know  them;  I  think  every  citizen — and  that  means 
you,  too — should  know  some  of  these  facts  as  a  background 
for  checking  the  ideas  he  holds.  With  Beard  for  the  ideas 
and  some  source-books  of  current  facts,  you  have  a  pretty 
sound  basis  for  understanding  American  government  and 
politics. 
Queens  College  PHILLIPS  BRADLEY 

The  American  Colonies  Revisited 

ORIGINS    OF  THE   AMERICAN    REVOLUTION,    by   John   C.    Miller. 
Little,  Brown.  519  pp.  Price  $3.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

THE  TWELVE  YEARS  (1764-76)  ON  WHICH  JOHN  C.  MILLER 
focuses  attention  in  his  "Origins  of  the  American  Revolution" 
have  particularly  significant  interest  today  as  they  cover  the 
period  of  history  in  which  the  beginnings  of  both  the  Ameri- 
can nation  and  the  British  Empire  were  taking  shape.  These 
years  immediately  preceded  the  beginning  of  "that  revolu- 
tion" which,  as  the  author  states  in  his  concluding  sentence 
"has  not  yet  ended." 

Not  since  Herbert  L.  Osgood's  monumental  history  of 
"The  American  Colonies  in  the  18th  Century"  has  anyone 
marshaled  and  analyzed  the  events  leading  up  to  the  American 
revolution  so  painstakingly  and  objectively  as  Mr.  Miller. 
The  "determination  of  the  British  government  not  to  yield 
one  jot  of  its  sovereignty  over  the  colonies";  the  military 
preparations  which  were  made  in  the  colonies  "not  to  destroy 
British  sovereignty  but  to  protect  American  liberty";  the  goal 
of  the  colonies  "to  reform  the  British  Empire  not  to  with- 
draw from  it";  the  irreconcilable  conflict  between  the  pre- 
vailing ideal  in  England  for  "the  maintenance  of  the  estab 


lished  order"  and  that  in  the  colonies  where  "Liberty  wa 
regarded  as  the  highest  goal  of  human  effort";  are  reviewe< 
with  scholarly  exactitude  in  a  vividly  recaptured  atmosphere 
John  Dickinson's  unavailing  appeasement,  which  caused  Johi 
Adams  to  characterize  him  as  "a  piddling  genius";  the  COD 
trast  between  the  rigid  New  England  lories  and  the  mon 
politically  minded  New  York  aristocrats  headed  by  the  Etoi 
educated  Delanceys  and  the  Livingstons;  Charles  James  FOJ 
and  Edmund  Burke  who  were  friendly  to  the  colonies  bu 
"were  not  of  the  group  which  was  ruling  England,"  hel) 
the  reader  to  share  something  of  Mr.  Miller's  perspective. 

In  the  decade  before  Bunker  Hill,  ideas  were  the  weapon 
rather  than  guns.  The  prophets  of  the  revolution  were  ii 
England  no  less  than  in  the  colonies,  with  Tom  Paine  am 
his  strident  expositions  on  "Natural  Law"  echoing  the  phi] 
osophy  of  John  Locke.  When  Tom  Paine  in  "Commoi 
Sense"  called  George  III  a  "hardened  sullen-temperei 
Pharaoh,"  he  "broke  the  ice"  by  calling  for  a  declaration  a 
independence.  Almost  overnight  the  King  became  "the  in 
carnation  of  evil  as  previously  he  had  been  the  embodimen 
of  every  virtue."  This  articulated  the  theretofore  unspokei 
thought  of  the  people.  "The  question  of  Independence  wa 
decided  not  in  the  Continental  Congress  but  in  the  state 
where  the  issue  was  threshed  out  in  popular  assemblies  am 
meetings."  Jefferson  himself  intended  the  Declaration  o 
Independence  to  be  "an  expression  of  the  American  mind." 

The  rebellion,  which  the  British  regarded  as  a  civil  wai 
was  to  decide  the  issue  of  secession  in  the  affirmative  b 
force  of  arms.  Four  score  and  ten  years  later,  our  own  Civi 
War  was  to  decide,  paradoxically,  to  reverse  much  of  th 
constitutional  argument  upon  which  our  revolution  had  itsel 
been  predicated. 
Cornwall,  N.  Y.  RICHARD  B.  SCANDRETT,  J« 

Away  Out  in  Front 

TOWARDS  AN  ABIDING  PEACE,  by  R.   M.   Maclrer.   Macmillan.   1! 
pp.  Price  $2.50,  postpaid  by  Surrey  Associates,  Inc. 

IN  HIS  LAST  PARAGRAPH  PROFESSOR  MAcIVER  PERHAPS  SUPPLU 

the  answer  which  he  would  make  to  the  reviewer  who  find 
his  book  wishful  beyond  the  realm  of  the  immediately  poss 
ble.  For  he  concludes:  "If  we  are  too  idealistic,  so  long  a 
our  vision  is  directed  to  concrete  applications  and  not  to  at 
stractions,  we  are  likely  to  advance  further  than  in  an 
other  way." 

But  what  of  his  "concrete  applications"?  How  concrci 
are  they?  They  are  built  upon  a  discerning  and,  to  my  wa 
of  thinking,  penetrating  analysis  of  international  difficultie 
The  author's  feeling  for  the  "expanding  community"  mak< 
sense  in  the  long  look.  In  his  discussion  of  the  "price  c 
peace"  and  the  terms  for  its  attainment,  he  has  wise  thinj 
to  say  about  limitations  upon  national  sovereignty,  about  t£ 
impulse  to  growth  and  change  among  ethnic  groups,  aboi 
the  power  of  an  international  authority  to  enforce  its  reguli 
tions,  about  "restitution,  self-determination,  and  aggrandizi 
ment."  Finally,  his  proposals  on  the  economic  front  are  i 
the  vanguard— removal  of  barriers  to  international  trad 
equal  access  to  raw  materials,  stable  monetary  systems, 
freer  international  flow  of  capital. 

The  consideration  of  a  "framework  of  an  internationi 
order"  is  a  thoughtful  presentation  of  a  plan  of  executiv 
legislative  and  judicial  activity  at  the  supernational  level. 

On  the  score  of  omission,  it  is  surprising  that  there 
scarcely  a  reference  to  the  cartel  problem.   Nor  is  there  rea 
istic  mention  of  the  resistances  to  be  encountered  from  specii 
groups  within  nations  as  well  as  by  nations  themselves  ( 
specific  phases  of  the  proposed  program.  A  prevalent  blin 
spot  (on  what  is  in  relation  to  the  author's  total  theme 
subordinate  point)  is  reflected  in  his  unwillingness  to  concen 
that  "economic  democracy"  may  have  some  operational  realil 
and  validity  as  kindred  to  "administrative  democracy"  (tl 
phrase  is  John  R.  Common's),  in  relation  to  the  processes  i 
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consent,  delegations  of  authority,  participation  in  policy  de- 
cisions, in  the  conduct  of  corporations  and  industries.  To  dis- 
Kf  problems  in  this  area  by  allusions  to  a  "corporative  sys- 
tem, is  to  oversimplify  and  ignore  a  basic  and,  I  believe, 
remediable  difficulty  in  the  content  and  administration  of  our 
economic  and  industrial  agencies. 

1  hope  the  Washington  peace  planners  read  this  book.  But 
until  the  ideas  have  the  concurrence  of  a  wide  cross-section 
of  our  citizenship,  as  well  as  that  of  some  other  nations  and 
national  leaders,  I  have  doubts  about  their  potency.  Professor 
Maclver  is  way  out  in  front  and  surely  that  is  a  necessary 
place  for  some  thinkers  to  be.  However,  there  also  have  to 
be  others  closer  to  the  mind  of  plain  people  who  will  "get  in 
there  and  pitch"  in  today's  game  with  today's  players. 
V«<'  Vor/^  ORDWAY  TEAD 

Conditions  of  War  and  Peace 

[MODERN  JAPAN  AND  SHINTO  NATIONALISM,  by  D.  c.  Hoitom. 

I'mvrrsitgr  of  Chicago  Pres*.   178  pp.  Price  $2. 

[AMERICA'S  ROLE  IN  ASIA,  by  Harry  Paxton  Howard.  Howdl.  Soskin. 
|    463   pp.    Price   $3 

IHK  FIGHTING   FRENCH,  by  Raoul  Aglion.   Holt.  314  pp.   Price  *3. 
MOTHER  RUSSIA,  by  Maurice  Hindu.  Doubleday.  Doran.  395  pp.  Price 

$3.50. 

PLANS   FOR  WORLD  PEACE  THROUGH  SIX  CENTURIES,  by  Syl- 
tar  John  Hemleben.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  227  pp.  Price  $2.50. 
Postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

THE    TWENTIETH    CENTURY    HAS    BEEN    MARKED    BY    THE    SIMUL- 

caneous  emergence  of  two  aggressive  powers  which,  in- 
ipircd  as  never  before  in  history  by  belief  in  racial  mission,  by 
t  unique  regard  for  military  values,  and  by  a  strange  propen- 
ity  tor  obedience  and  discipline,  prepared  methodically  for 
irorld  hegemony.  Their  proudly  confessed  ideal  of  a  garrison 
Rate  was  irreconcilably  opposed  to  the  liberal  concepts  which 
lad  gained  a  strong  hold  over  mankind  in  the  nineteenth 
xntury  and  had  even  penetrated  Germany  and  Japan.  Now 
iicsc  two  powers  declared  open  warfare  upon  these  liberal 
Vestern  principles.  Germany  hoped,  by  the  control  of  the 
ands  between  the  North  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Cas- 
pian Sea,  to  create  an  impregnable  position  from  which  to 
mpose  her  will  on  mankind;  Japan  envisioned  a  similar 
KBition  for  herself  by  the  control  of  the  Chinese  mainland.  A 
atting  peace  can  be  achieved,  once  their  aspirations  are  de- 
eated,  by  confining  these  two  aggressive  powers  in  such  a 
vay  that  they  can  launch  no  further  attempt  to  conquer  the 
irorld.  Britain,  Russia,  France,  China,  and  the  United  States, 
their  united  efforts  in  different  stages,  have  contributed  so 
IT  to  frustrate  German  and  Japanese  ambitions.  Their  con- 
inued  and  closer  cooperation  can  not  only  disarm  these  two 
lowers  but  perhaps  bring  about  a  change  in  their  funda- 
nental  philosophies  and  integrate  them  into  a  common 
arorld  of  liberty  under  law. 

Dr.  Holtom's  scholarly  book  is  of  great  interest  for  an 
understanding  of  Japanese  philosophy  and  of  its  fundamental 
imilarity  with  that  prevailing  in  Germany.  Though  his  book 
i  not  easy  reading,  it  should  be  most  warmly  recommended 
it  one  of  the  indispensable  firsthand  accounts  of  the  Japanese 
nind.  Dr.  Hoitom,  the  leading  non- Japanese  authority  on 
hintoism,  has  written  out  of  a  deep  sympathy  with  the 
apancse  people  and  in  a  charitable  hope  for  the  better  side  of 
ifipponism,  which  only  future  events  can  justify. 

Mr.  Howard  is  not  a  theologian,  but  a  journalist  who  has 
ved  in  Japan  and  China  for  many  years.  His  book  lacks 
be  scholarly  and  charitable  restraint  of  Dr.  Holtom's  work; 

covers  most  of  the  Far  East  and  it  is  written  in  a  strong 
nd  lively  way  with  outspoken  opinions  on  the  main  forces 
ad  leading  personalities  at  work  in  the  Far  East.  His  criti- 
«n  of  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  of  Mahatma 
Jandhi,  their  policies  and  their  parties,  arc  well  worth  pon- 
ering,  but  many  observers  may  not  share  his  firm  belief  in 
immediate  democratic  capacities  of  the  oriental  masses. 
Jbertv  under  law  and  respect  for  individual  freedom  is  a 
rowth  that  demands  time  to  mature.  Both  books  show  some 
F  the  complexities  with  which  one  half  of  the  global  war 
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confronts  us.  Compared  with  them,  the  other  half  presents  a 
more  familiar  pattern. 

Both  Germany  and  Japan  originally  hoped  to  achieve  vic- 
tory by  avoiding  war  on  two  fronts.  For  Japan,  China  repre- 
sented the  western  front;  the  U.S.A.  and  the  British  and 
Dutch  Empires  the  eastern  front.  The  German  Reich  found 
itself  between  the  French  Empire  on  the  west  and  the  LSbR 
on  the  east.  Stalin's  pact  with  Hitler  enabled  the  Reich  to 
throw  its  whole  force  against  France  alone.  But  at  the  very 
moment  that  insufficient  numbers,  preparation  and  spirit, 
opened  European  France  to  the  invader,  a  member  of  the 
French  Imperial  forces  heard,  on  the  border  of  Africa  and 
Asia,  an  unknown  French  voice  over  the  London  radio:  "Has 
the  last  word  been  said?  All  hope  gone?  Is  the  defeat  final? 
No!  France  is  not  alone.  .  .  .  This  war  is  a  world  war.  .  .  . 
Get  in  touch  with  me.  .  .  .  France  will  not  be  extinguished. 
.  .  ."  These  words  of  General  de  Gaulle,  heard  by  Raoul 
Aglion  in  that  critical  month  of  June  when  the  British  Em- 
pire standing  alone  saved  mankind  from  being  overrun  by 
Germany's  triumphant  armies,  decided  Aglion's  future  course; 
the  movement  of  French  resistance  was  born  in  London  and 
in  the  French  Empire,  and  one  of  the  greatest  chapters  in 
French  history  began.  Mr.  Aglion  tells  the  story  simply  and 
directly.  It  is  a  moving  report  of  a  heroic  venture,  and  of  the 
rebirth  of  a  nation  out  of  understanding,  courage,  and  faith. 

One  year  later,  in  June  1941,  Germany  broke  the  pact  of 
friendship  with  Stalin  and  turned  against  Russia,  forgetting 
that  the  Russian  Empire,  in  contrast  to  the  French  Empire, 
had  to  its  advantage  preparation,  material  and  psychological, 
for  this  war.  Hitler's  success  in  France  could  not  be  repeated 


Charles  de  Coster's  famous  novel  of  the  last  century,  "The 
Glorious  Adventures  of  Tyl  Ulenspiegl,"  makes  its  first  com- 
plete appearance  in  a  popular  English  edition.  A  great  living 
Belgian,  Frans  Masereel,  has  made  a  hundred  woodcut  illustra- 
tions for  his  country's  classic.  The  vigorous  translation  is  by 
Allan  Ross  Macdougall.  Pantheon  Books,  Inc.  496  pp.  Price 
#3.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 


in  Russia;  but  as  in  France,  the  war  kindled  in  Russia  a  de 
national  feeling,  a  fanatical  hatred  for  the  national  enemy, 
devoted  love  for  the  national  soil  and  traditions.  Mr.  Hind; 
who  knows  and  loves  Russia,  and  has  from  the  beginni: 
shown  a  deep  faith  in  the  abilities  of  the  Russian  people  ai 
government,  has  written  the  most  detailed  description  of  t 
new  spirit  animating  Russia's  war  of  national  liberation.  T 
value  of  his  book  consists  in  the  very  fact  that  he  does  r 
write    about    visits    by    American    or    British    emissaries 
Moscow,   but   that   he    writes   of   the   people   themselves, 
Russia's  new  society,  of  women  and  children.  The  book  suffi 
from  excessive  length  and  discursiveness,  but  it  is  a  valual 
portrait  of  the  new  Russia  so  totally  different  from  that  c 
visaged  twenty  years  ago  by  so  many  hopeful  observers 
the  communist  experiment. 

The  second  war  for  the  world  surpasses  the  first,  both 
the  breadth  of  territory  involved  and  in  the  depth  of  t 
upheaval  in  the  popular  mind.  Occupied  China  and  Russ 
and  also  the  nations  of  German-dominated  Europe  are  und 
going  changes,  unprecedented  devastation,  and  suffering.  \ 
still  know  too  little  of  them  to  be  certain  of  future  treni 
but  in  any  case  the  need  for  a  world  organization  to  de 
aggressors  and  to  prevent  a  holocaust  will  be  more  urgent 
the  end  of  the  present  war  than  ever  before.  Profes! 
Hemleben  has  done  a  useful  job  in  a  very  rapid  survey 
former  peace  plans.  The  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives 
that  states  like  individuals  must  be  subject  to  law.  I 
though  this  general  principle  will  be  readily  accepted,  I 
problem  of  establishing  an  enduring  peace  after  this  war  w 
be  of  great  complexity.  It  can  be  solved  only  by  the  cl< 
collaboration  of  the  five  great  powers  which,  under  varic 
circumstances  and  to  varying  degrees,  have  jointly  sto 
against  the  German  and  Japanese  attempts  at  world  domil 
tion.  It  will  be  their  responsibility  to  maintain  world  ore 
by  their  combined  strength  in  the  service  of  liberty  unc 
law,  growing  under  conditions  of  peace  in  Russia  and  Chil 
and  perhaps  even  in  Germany  and  Japan. 
Smith  College  HANS  Koi 

Program  Notes  of  a  Reporter 

THE  FRUITS  OF  FASCISM,  by  Herbert  L.   Matthews.  Harcourt,  Bri 
341   pp.    Price   $3,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,   Inc. 

ALL   WHO   HAVE    BEEN   CONSCIOUS   OF    CURRENT   EVENTS    FOR    T 

past  twenty  years  have  been  privileged  to  witness,  act  by  a 
in  the  rise  and  fall  of  Mussolini  and  his  Fascisti,  one  of  t 
great  personal  and  political  dramatic  performances  of 
time.  Now,  in  the  final  intermission  before  the  epilogi 
most  of  us  are  thinking  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  pi 
and,  though  some  may  remember  isolated  lines  or  scenes  tl 
happened  to  strike  us  here  and  there,  few  could  retell  1 
story  except  in  barest  outline. 

Fortunately  at  this  moment  we  are  offered  Herbert 
Matthews's  complete  volume  of  notes  on  the  program.  In 
we  can  find  a  clear  record  of  all  the  principal  parts  of  I 
action,  with  honest  and  intelligent  comment,  and  a  wea 
of  quotations  from  the  mouths  of  the  chief  characters.  I1 
only  will  this  review  help  us  to  appreciate  fully  whatever 
still  coming  on  the  stage,  but,  as  we  shall  surely  take  t 
copy  home,  it  will  be  valuable  for  refreshing  our  memoi 
in  the  future.  But  by  itself,  this  souvenir  will  never  mi 
the  drama  live  for  our  grandchildren. 

It  is  time  that  criticism  was  brought  to  bear  on  such  bo( 
as  this,  for  all  their  value  in  factual  record  and  timelin< 
in  point  of  style  and  composition.  The  title  here  sugge 
an  historical  essay,  critical,  dramatic,  or  both.  There 
enough  authentic  history  within  the  covers  to  make  a  gc 
textbook.  But  there  is  neither  art  nor  formality  in  the 
ganization  of  the  material.  It  is  merely  there,  linked  loos 
in  paragraphs,  divided  chronologically  into  chapters.  It  mal 
neither  easy  study  nor  fluent  reading,  and,  as  the  publish 
obviously  have  had  the  evening  fireside  more  in  view  tf 
the  library  cubicle,  the  latter  is  the  greater  pity.  If 
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author  had  built  up  his  historical  narrative  with  the  same 
an  with  which  he  composes  his  journalistic  dispatches,  he 
would  have  woven  quotations  so  strongly  into  the  integral 
pattern  of  his  tale,  for  instance,  that  he  would  not  have  had 
tD  follow  any  with  such  a  question  as  this:  "Are  these  not  the 
words  of  one  who  moves,  as  in  a  Greek  tragedy,  to  his  fear- 
ful end?" 

Mr.  Matthews  has  done  us  a  service  in  giving  us  his  notes. 
It  remains  for  someone  else  to  write  the  script. 

imes,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  WILLIAM  R.  HUNTINGTON 

Look  at  Their  Record 

EUROPE'S  CHILDREN:  1939-1943,  by  Therise  Bonney.  Price  $],  order 
direct  of  There-e  Bonney,  c/o  National  City  Bank,  New  York. 

AMERICAN  COUNTKRl'OINT,  bj  Alexander  Allan,],  with  an  in- 
troduction by  Pearl  S.  Buck.  John  Day.  158  pp.  Price  $3,  postpaid  by 
Surrey  Associates,  Inc. 

[iKl'i  'ATION — TIXT  AND  PICTVUEI  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS,  arranged 
by  Knih  Warren  Jennison.  Holt.  95  pp.  Price  $2.50.  postpaid  by  Survey 
Associates,  Inc. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  snow  NO  MORE  THAN  THE  EVE  CAN  SEE — if  ONE 
excepts  the  photograph  in  a  recent  book  on  Britain  which 
picked  up  a  ghost  in  one  of  that  country's  great  homes.  But 
the  grouping  of  photographs  can  do  much  more,  can  say 
whatever  the  compiler  wishes  to  say.  Here  are  three  "picture 
books,"  each  designed  to  convey  a  particular  message. 

Thercse  Bonney  eloquently  pleads  the  case  of  the  starving, 
desolate  children  of  wartorn  Europe,  urging  that  they  be  fed 
before  it  is  too  late.  She  forces  the  reluctant  eyes  of  the  com- 
fortable to  look  at  the  young  people  she  has  seen  in  France, 
Spain,  England,  Sweden,  and  Finland  since  1939.  "This  is  the 
truth  for  which  I  vouch,"  she  says  of  her  deeply  moving 
photographic  record. 

Alexander  Alland,  another  of  our  outstanding  social 
photographers,  came  to  this  country  only  twenty  years  ago. 
To  make  his  album  of  the  American  family  he  selected  in- 
dividuals and  groups  from  more  than  fifty  nationalities  and 
races.  He  thinks  it  high  time  to  remind  the  snobbish  among 
us  that  we  were  all  immigrants  at  some  point;  time  to  impress 
upon  the  intolerant  that  the  United  States  is  no  melting  pot 
but  an  infinitely  rich  mosaic  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 

Keith  Jennison  assembled  the  striking  photographs  in 
"Dedication"  from  many  sources  and  accompanies  them  with 
brief  passages  from  speeches  made  by  leaders  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  combined  effect  has  so  much  of  the  unity, 
grandeur,  and  humility  of  the  Gettysburg  Address  that  the 
book's  concluding  passage  seems  logical  and  inevitable:  "It 
is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remain- 
ing before  us."  Here  is  another  call  to  high  resolution  in  a 
Hit  war.  FLORENCE  LOEB  KELLOGG 

A  Formula  for  Medical  Care 

KAISER  WAKES  THE  DOCTORS,  by  Paul  de  Kruif.  Harcourt,   Brace 
i8  pp.  Price  $2,  postpaid  by  Surrey  Associates,   Inc. 

MR.  KAISER  HAS  SET  UP  HEALTH  INSURANCE  PLANS  FOR  HIS 
workers  on  the  huge  scale  that  his  shipyards  and  other  plants 
mvite,  with  their  units  of  20,000  to  70,000  employes;  he  has 
the  plans  voluntary,  but  most  of  the  workers  join.  The 
plans  offer  every  needed  medical  service;  they  provide  this 
through  admirably  built  hospitals  and  clinics,  with  staffs  of 
salaried  doctors  working  in  group  practice;  they  do  this  at  a 
cost  of  about  $30  per  year  per  worker — 7  cents  a  day;  and 
they  yield  a  surplus  over  cost  which  will  pay  off  the  invest- 
ment in  hospital  buildings  and  equipment  in  less  than  five 
years. 

Mr.  Kaiser  and  his  chief  physician,  Dr.  Sidney  Garfield,  the 
second  hero  of  the  book — there's  no  heroine — had  tried  out 
these  group  practice  insurance  plans  at  Coulee  Dam.  That 
experience  convinced  Mr.  Kaiser  that  he  had  something 
which  contributed  not  only  to  the  workers'  welfare  but  to 
Mr.  Kaiser's  central  interest,  productive  efficiency.  Then,  Mr. 
Kaiser  had  experience  with  the  Procurement  and  Assignment 
Service  in  the  Pacific  Coast  states  which  he  thought  for  a 
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THE  UNEMPLOYED 


By  Dr.  Eli  Cinzberg 

Author  of  "Gras*  on  the  Slag  Heap**',  etc. 

I  hi-  volume  will  be  of  special  interest  to  » -n-i.il  worker*,  •• 
well  ;««  to  •  wide  audience  of  public  and  bu  nines*  official*, 
because  It  I*  the  onljr  one  which  treat*  of  the  unemployment 
during  the  great  depression  of  the  thlrtle*  In  term*  of  It* 
human  consequences.  And,  through  *ome  two  hundred  case 
histories,  It  dramatize*  those  consequence*  In  a  way  that  point* 
clearly  to  wiser  method*  of  handling  probable  postwar  un- 
employment. "Thiii  book  will  satisfy  the  *ocial  scientist,  th* 
intellectually  curl  on*  and  tho*e  who  are  determined  to  era** 
the  scourge  of  unemployment  from  our  national  life.**-— 
i  (IKMI  M.I  (»  GILL,  former  a**l*tant  admlni*trator,  WPA. 
"Should  be  carefully  *tudied  not  only  by  tho*e  who**  job  it 
1*  to  deal  with  the  jobless,  but  al*o  by  lho*e  who  are  con- 
cerned with  maintaining  employment  at  a  stable  level.'* — 
19ADOR  U  HIV  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statist!**.  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor.  $4.OO 


GROUP  EXPERIENCE 

The  Democratic  Way 


By  Bernice  Baxter,  Ph.D.  and 
Rosalind  Cassidy,  Ed.D. 

Here  i*  a  study  of  actual  experience*  with  group  leadership 
In  »uch  typical  situation*  as  city  block  organization  under  the 
Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  and  cummer  camp  activities  under 
trained  leadership.  How  leadership  Is  democratically  exercised 
In  face-to-face  groups,  and  how  such  groups  can  forward  the 
procesoes  of  basic  education  are  considered  In  specific  terms 
and  general  principles.  It  Is  a  valuable  guide  for  all  who  are 
preparing  youth  for  participation  in  democracy*  and  a  valu- 
able text  for  educators  In  both  formal  and  Informal  leader- 
ship relations.  $2. SO 


INTERCULTURAL  EDUCATION 
IN  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS 

Proposed  Objectives  and  Methods 
By   William   E.   Vickery   &  Stewart   C.   Cole 

The  Harlem,  Detroit  and  other  race  rlois  compel  thoughtful 
cltUens  to  auk:  How  can  we  hold  up  democracy  as  the  hop* 
of  th*  world  when  we  still  have  much  to  learn  about  how  to 
make  It  work  for  all  at  home?  Thl*  volume,  the  first  in  e 
•crie*,  places  responsibility  for  cultivating  sympathetic  under- 
standing and  handling  of  the  Intel-race  and  intrrculiurel  prob- 
lem squarely  on  our  schools  and  give*  teacher*  a  practical 
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•oclal  worker,  who  comes  face  to  face  with  this  explosive 
problem,  can  afford  to  overlook  the  constructive  suggestions 
In  thi.  book.  $2.OO 


CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
GUIDANCE  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS 

By  Ruth  Strang  and  Latham  Hatcher 


Here    i*   the   first   book 
ume    the    story    of    voca 
munltles    In    the    larger 
development    work.    "I 
esting,    positive    and    pr 
be   extremely    useful.** 
Department     of     Rural 
T     am    convinced    It    w 
rural    teacher."  -  PROF. 
fiorih    Carolina.    Of   inv 
and    students    in    school 


to  bring  together  adequately  In  owe  vol- 
tional guidance  practices  for  rural  cem- 
setting  of  the  whole  problem  of  child 
like  this  very  much.  It  is  simple.  Inter- 
actical. It  Is  very  much  needed  and  will 
FANNIE  DUNN,  Pro/enor  of  E4ura*»n, 
Education,  T*ach»ri  Collvgm.  Columbia. 
ill  shortly  become  the  'Bible*  of  every 

IMAl!  E.  SCII  VTZMANN.  f  nit-.ri.lv  */ 
aluable  aid  to  teachers,  guidance  officers 

of    education.  $2.  SO 


Order  these  books  from  your  bookstore  or  direct  from 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS.  49  East  33  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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while  was  trying  (with  American  Medical  Association  back- 
ing) to  prevent  his  getting  or  keeping  doctors.  Mr.  Kaiser 
opened  up  the  issue  in  Washington  last  November  before 
Senator  Pepper's  committee,  and  he  faced  and  overfaced  Dr. 
Morris  Fishbein.  Thereafter,  the  medical  opposition  on  the 
West  Coast  vanished  and  an  editorial  in  Dr.  Fishbein's 
journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  praised  the 
quality  of  care  given  by  the  Kaiser  physicians.  So  Mr.  Kaiser, 
as  he  explained  to  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
last  spring  and  to  a  national  radio  audience  in  September, 
now  has  a  formula  for  medical  care  for  the  people  of 
America.  Let  industry  buy  or  build  hospitals  or  clinics,  or- 
ganize salaried  medical  staffs,  offer  services  to  workers,  where 
necessary  to  their  families  also  .  .  .  "so  that  the  fees  from 
[these]  organized  medical  centers  will  provide  profits  which 
will  be  available,  not  only  for  extensions,  improvements,  and 
research,  but  for  the  adequate  compensation  of  medical 
service." 

How  far  would  most  employers,  big  or  little,  undertake 
such  plans  with  or  without  the  cooperation  of  the  unions  in 
their  industries?  How  could  other  people  in  cities  and  in 
rural  sections  come  in?  Mr.  Kaiser  segregates  the  finances 
of  his  plan  through  a  nonprofit  foundation.  How  would  that 
scheme  operate  and  under  what  control,  if  on  a  vast  scale? 
Many  medical  and  financial  questions  arise,  along  with  tough 
issues  of  industrial  and  public  policy.  These  the  book  does 
not  attempt  to  meet,  but  its  story  is  true,  timely,  and  of  first 
rate  importance  to  medicine  and  the  public.  The  medical 
efficiency  and  the  financial  economy  of  group  medical  prac- 
tice, as  contrasted  with  individual,  competitive,  fee-for-service 
practice  are  dramatized  with  a  vigor  which  should  make  a 
popular  issue  out  of  what  has  been  too  long  merely  a  tech- 
nical one.  MICHAEL  M.  DAVIS 
Committee  on  Research  in  Medical  Economics 

A  Medical  Epic 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  EPIDEMIC  DISEASE:  A  CHAPTIE  IK  THE  Hi». 
TORY  OF  IDEAS,  by  Charles-Edward  Amory  Winslow.  Princeton  University 
Press.  411  pp.  Price  $4.50.  postpaid  by  Survey  Aisociates.  Inc. 

HERE  WE  CAN  WELCOME  THE  PRODUCT  OF  DEVOTION,  THE 
scholarship  of  a  worshiper  of  the  thought  that  creates  the 
fact.  The  history  of  ideas  is  the  basic  structure  of  which  the 
problem  of  epidemic  disease  is  a  fraction,  made  now  so  fascin- 
ating in  retrospect  and  so  vivid  to  our  present  concern  and 
future  hopes  that  the  story  unfolded  is  of  cultural  and  literary 
importance  of  the  first  order. 

Collaboration  over  the  years,  maturity  of  attitude,  charm 
of  collateral  reference,  a  fine  intuition  to  bridge  the  centuries 
and  bring  all  time  and  its  sequences  of  human  episodes 
within  easy  reach;  these  are  the  features  that  mark  this  gen- 
erous book  of  knowledge. 

The  eighteen  chapters  sweep  us  along  from  demons  to 
Chapin,  from  imaginings  to  accomplishments,  from  philos- 
ophy to  science. 

After  the  world  of  demons,  and  passing  on  beyond  the 
wrath  of  God  into  the  era  of  metaphysical  medicine,  the  stu- 
dent, teacher  or  practitioner  of  the  arts  and  sciences  of  human 
biology  comes  upon  the  then  new  universe  of  natural  law. 
We  learn  the  meaning  of  the  teaching  power  of  human  de- 
vastation by  plague,  leprosy  and  syphilis  which  enforced  the 
conceptions  of  causation  of  epidemics  which  faced  the  first 
epidemiologist,  Hieronymus  Fracastorius. 

Thought,  reasoning  on  evidence,  overwhelming  mass  ex- 
perience, fixed  in  contemporary  opinion  of  the  early  fifteenth 
century  the  contagion  of  disease  from  sick  to  well,  the  role 
of  corrupted  air,  and  the  cause  of  this  in  putrifying  matter, 
related,  as  they  saw  it,  to  planetary  meteorology  and  conjunc- 
tion with  features  of  seasons  and  weathers,  and  added  to  these 
individual  predisposition. 

To  Fracastorius  is  properly  credited  the  conception  of  self- 
propagating,  transmissible  entities,  or  germs,  as  causes  of  a 
variety  of  communicable  diseases,  the  belief  and  principle 


which  brought  preventability  within  practicable  reach. 

The  living  contagium  was  presently  seen  as  moving  crei 
tures  of  dimensions  and  forces,  and  we  are  ready  for  Syder 
ham  and  his  long  dominance  as  the  English  Hippocrates 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  beyond. 

The  Last  of  the  Plague  Tractates,  the  Enigma  of  Yello 
Fever,  and  the  now  familiar  Sanitary  Awakening  of  tl 
middle  nineteenth  century  carry  us  to  the  presence  of  tl 
three  pioneer  epidemiologists,  Budd,  Panum  and  Snow,  ti 
companions  of  every  hopeful' student  of  public  health  who  h 
been  well  brought  up. 

And  so  to  the  science  of  today's  epidemiology,  universi 
departments,  officers  of  civil  government,  the  trustees  of  the 
many  centuries  of  evolutionary  thought. 

Delightful  reading,  a  liberal  introduction  to  nations  ar 
personalities,  sound  science,  broad  scholarship  and  a  charmir 
form,  all  these,  and  a  well-made  book  with  index,  chapt 
summaries,  abundant  and  accurate  references,  and  what  mo 
could  one  ask  for?  This  book  will  go  far  and  live  long,  b 
ing  of  sound  substance  and  a  joy  to  the  thinking  mind. 

HAVEN  EMERSON,  MJ 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Columbia  University 

Postwar  Planning  for  Industry 

GOVERNMENT.     BUSINESS     AND     VALUES,     bj     Beardsley     R« 
Harper.   52  pp.  Price  $1. 

GOVERNMENT   AND   BUSINESS   TOMORROW,  by  Donald    R.    Ri< 
berg.  Harper.  194  pp.  Price  $2.50. 

Postpaid  by  Surrey  Associates.  Inc. 

THESE  ARE  TWO  BOOKS  ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT  BY  MEN  HIGHI 
qualified  to  give  sound  views  on  postwar  planning  for  i. 
dustry.  Mr.  Ruml  is  the  treasurer  of  one  of  our  large 
department  stores  and  chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bar 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Richberg  has  had  exceptional  experien< 
as  counsel  for  city,  state,  and  federal  governments,  for  n 
tional  labor  organizations,  for  national  associations  of  sm; 
businessmen,  and  for  the  managers  of  some  of  our  large 
business  enterprises.  They  both  speak  with  a  background 
knowledge  based  on  experience. 

Mr.  Ruml's  is  a  little  book  of  some  fifty  pages.  It  includ 
two  university  addresses,  one  on  government  and  busine; 
and  the  other  on  government  and  values. 

How  should  the  area  of  rule-making  be  apportioned  b 
tween  government  and  industry?  This  is  his  main  thes; 
The  individual,  he  tells  us,  is  subject  to  a  world  of  rules, 
major  part  of  which  come  from  business  itself.  If  the  i 
dividual  is  to  be  free,  his  consent  to  the  rule-making  of  i. 
dustry  must  be  a  consent  based  on  full  employment  and  : 
opportunity  to  go  elsewhere  to  do  business  if  these  rules  c 
not  suit  him.  The  absence  of  this  choice  is  monopoly,  an 
government  should,  accordingly,  foster  competition. 

Assuming  as  he  does  that  the  elimination  of  mass  unen 
ployment  is  one  of  the  first  requisites  for  the  postwar  perioi 
he  tells  us  how  that  responsibility  should  be  divided  betwee 
government  and  business. 

The  chapter  on  government  and  values  is  exceedingly  ii 
teresting,  particularly  its  discussion  of  education  for  tr 
future  and  the  enlargement  of  that  spiritual  area  which  \ 
calls  "homefulness"  in  which  man  finds  himself  at  home  an 
content  in  his  environment. 

The  book  needs  to  be  read  slowly  and  reflectively.  It  dea 
in  highly  condensed  form  with  basic  principles,  clearly  statei 
but  without  illustrations  of  their  application.  These  tr 
reader  must  both  supply  and  test  from  his  own  experieno 
The  reader  who  thinks  as  he  reads  will  find  these  two  a< 
dresses  stimulating  and  helpful. 

Mr.  Richberg  does  not  stop  at  generalizations.  As  a  pra 
tical  philosopher  he  presents  to  us  concrete  problems  whic 
he  undertakes  to  answer.  He  analyzes  the  essentials  of  fr< 
enterprise,  and  distinguishes  between  those  regulations  whic 
he  thinks  are  necessary  to  preserve  it,  and  those  which  ai 
necessarily  unjust  to  it. 
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On  labor  relations  he  reviews  the  facts  of  our  industrial 
history  so  far  as  labor  and  business  are  concerned,  and  tells 
us  what  should  be  done  to  make  sense  and  harmony  where 
it  now  confusion  and  discord.  He  discusses  the  opportunities 
and  obligations  of  management  and  organized  labor  in  the 
postwar  world,  and  gives  the  essentials  of  their  proper  rela- 
tionship, as  he  sees  them. 

Mr.  Richberg  has  given   us  an  excellent  public  relations 
program.  This  is  a  "must"  book  for  those  who  want  to  know 
what  we  arc  fighting  for  now,  and  the  kind  of  America  we 
hope  to  make  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
New  \ork  GEORGE  W.  ALCER 

How  to  Deal  with  Anti-Semitism 

OVERCOMING  ANTI-SEMITISM— A  STUDY  IK  PDILIC  RELATIONS,  by 
Solomon  Andhl  Fineberg.  Harper.  225  pp.  Price  $2,  postpaid  by  Survey 
Associates  Inc. 

OF    THE    MAKING    OF    RECENT    BOOKS   AND   ARTICLES    CONCERNING 

the  Jewish  problem  there  has  been  virtually  no  end.  And  that 
quite  understandably.  For  anti-Semitism  has  revealed  itself 
to  be  a  matter  of  vast  social  import.  Yet,  for  all  the  large 
current  literature  on  the  subject,  there  is  one  aspect  on  which 
very  little  has  been  written — the  urgent  question  of  the  pro- 
cedures whereby  prejudice  against  Jews  is  best  to  be  dealt 
with.  Indeed,  for  all  practical  purposes  it  may  be  said  of 
anti-Semitism,  as  it  is  so  often  said  of  the  weather,  "Every- 
body talks  about  it  but  nobody  does  anything." 

It  is  this  significant  lack  which  Rabbi  Solomon  Fineberg 
ieeks  to  remedy  in  his  recently  published  "Overcoming  Anti- 
Semitism." 

Rabbi  Fincberg  does  not  aspire  after  the  academic,  the 
theoretical,  or  the  erudite.  He  is  concerned  only  with  pro- 
viding Jews  primarily,  but  non-Jews  of  good  will  also,  with 
simple,  commonsensical  rules  for  dealing  with  anti-Semitism. 
Within  the  limits  of  his  purpose,  he  has  written  a  sane, 
balanced,  and  useful  book. 

Underlying  his  presentation  are  three  basic  assumptions. 
First,  the  ultimate  causes  of  anti-Semitism  are  to  be  found, 
not  in  the  accidents  of  individual  behavior,  but  in  deep  seated 
economic,  political,  cultural,  and  psychic  forces.  Second,  anti- 
Semitism  is  obviously  not  an  evil  which  can  be  disposed  of  by 
Jews  alone;  it  constitutes  even  more  of  a  challenge  to  non- 
Jews  or,  to  put  it  more  accurately,  to  society  as  a  whole. 
Third,  Jews  have  the  right  to  be  Jews  and  to  follow  their 
own  traditions. 

Against  this  background  Rabbi  Fineberg  outlines  a  course 
of  action.  He  offers  guidance  for  the  proper  evaluation  of 
anti-Semitic  tendencies  and  incidents.  He  analyzes  the  tricks 
of  the  professional  anti-Semite,  and  suggests  how  these  may 
be  countered.  He  urges  upon  Jews  the  importance  of  bal- 
ance and  poise  in  the  presence  of  provocation.  But  most  of 
all  he  lays  his  faith  in  positive  procedures:  long  range  edu- 
cational programs  on  the  part  of  Jews;  the  establishment  of 
relations  of  friendship  between  Jews  and  non-Jews  both  on 
an  individual  and  organizational  basis;  the  participation  by 
Jews  in  communal  and  civic  enterprises;  the  preservation  of 
the  democratic  spirit  and  process,  and  its  application  not  only 
to  politics  but  to  economics  as  well.  Law  of  all,  he  recom- 
mends to  the  Jews  of  each  community  that  they  establish 
local  defense  agencies  to  deal  with  their  special  circumstances 
authoritatively  and  systematically. 

Sanity  and  sobriety  mark  the  entire  presentation.  Rabbi 
Fineberg  has  no  illusions.  He  knows  the  full  gravity  and 
stubbornness  of  the  problem.  He  does  not  for  a  moment 
imagine  that  any  single  device  will  wipe  out  anti-Semitism, 
nor  that  the  situation  can  by  any  means  be  substantially 
affected  in  anything  less  than  long  sweeps  of  time.  He  is 
realistic  but  hopeful. 

There  are,  however,  weaknesses  in  the  author's  argument. 
To  this  reviewer  he  seems  to- have  underplayed  the  role  of 
organized  Christianity  in  fostering  the  anti-Jewish  temper. 
Recognizing  the  economic  motivation  behind  group  prejudice, 
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Freedom  from  want 

The   Pillars 
Of   Security 

By  Sir  William  H.  Beveridge 

Here  are  concrete,  practical,  and  judicious 
proposals  by  a  man  deeply  concerned  with  the 
ideal  of  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  num- 
ber— the  author  of  the  famous  Beveridge  Plan. 
"No  serious  student  of  the  problems  and  chal- 
lenges of  the  post-war  world  can  afford  to  miss 
it."— Philadelphia  Record.  $2.50 

A  primer  for  tomorrow 

War's   End 

and   After 

By  Stuart  Chevalier 

A  sound,  informal  approach  to  the  problems 
of  a  post-war  world  as  seen  through  the  eyes 
of  three  typical  and  average  Americans,  with 
widely  different  points  of  view  and  back- 
grounds. "The  sanest  volume  on  such  matters 
that  has  yet  appeared — should  be  required 
reading  in  the  higher  schools  and  universities 
— and  by  every  member  of  Congress." — Norfolk 
Ledger-Dispatch.  12.75 

A  ireapon  of  war 

The    Structure 
of   Morale 

By  /.  T.  MacCurdy 

A  practical  application  of  psychology  to  prob- 
lems of  social  behavior  in  war-time.  A  trained 
psychologist  here  discusses  the  questions  of 
morale  in  total  war,  fear  among  soldiers  and 
civilians,  fitness  for  leadership,  and  the  or- 
ganization of  manpower.  $2.00 

Social  progress 

Free   China's 
New   Deal 

By  Hubert  Freyn 

An  authentic  and  stirring  record  of  China's 
heroic  fight  to  rebuild  and  reshape  herself 
even  in  the  midst  of  war.  Here  is  the  story  of 
her  gradual  change  from  a  feudal  state  to  a 
democracy  adapted  to  modern  ways  of  living, 
despite  famine,  poverty,  disease  and  war.  $2.50 
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he  is  vague  and  inadequately  detailed  as  to  methods  for  neu- 
tralizing it.  Occasionally,  in  urging  poise  upon  Jews,  he 
seems  to  be  guilty  of  overcaution.  Again  he  recommends  the 
establishment  of  Jewish  civic  protective  agencies  in  every 
sizeable  community  to  which  individual  Jews  shall  defer  as 
a  matter  of  self-discipline.  Yet  he  does  not  insist  on  a  demo- 
cratic base  for  these  agencies — a  precondition  without  which 
such  self-discipline  can  reasonably  neither  be  asked  for  nor 
expected. 

Despite  these  deficiencies  in  the  tactic  which  Rabbi  Fine- 
berg  outlines,  his  book  remains  a  valuable  and  lucid  contri- 
bution to  realistic  action  against  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
and  complex  of  the  evils  which  now  beset  our  society. 

MILTON  STEINBERG 
Rabbi,  Parl(  Avenue  Synagogue,  New  Yorf^ 

Now  It  Is  Told 

UNDER  COVER,  by  John  Roy  Carlson.  Dutton.  544  pp.  Price  $3.50,  poit- 
paid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

A    VICTORY    OF    NO    MEAN    PROPORTION    IN    THE    FIGHT    AGAINST 

fascism  in  1943  has  been  the  publication  and  the  immediate 
rise  to  the  top  of  the  best  seller  list  of  "Under  Cover,"  a 
factual  account  of  the  adventure  of  a  young  man  who,  for 
four  years  beginning  in  1938,  investigated  subversive  activi- 
ties of  Nazis  and  Nazi  sympathizers  in  the  United  States. 

This  volume  is  certainly  not  literature.  It  is,  however,  a 
stellar  job  of  reporting — a  job  which  brought  the  investigator 
(whose  real  name  is  not  Carlson)  into  all  manner  of  personal 
risks  as  he  mingled  with  members  of  a  score  of  organiza- 
tions carrying  on  propaganda  calculated  to  make  America 
go  fascist. 

Two  implications  emerge  as  one  follows  Mr.  Carlson's 
adventures  in  this  propaganda  underworld.  First,  in  "Under 
Cover"  we  read  one  of  the  most  frightening  and  significant 
news  stories  of  our  generation,  a  story  that  the  respectable 
press  and  radio  chains  played  down  so  much  that  most 
Americans  were  unaware  of  the  formidable  conspiracy, 
blessed  by  the  fascist  dictators,  to  make  the  United  States 
part  of  their  new  order.  The  story  was  played  down,  perhaps, 
because  it  was  too  hot  to  handle — that  is,  too  closely  related 
to  business  and  religious  groups  who  might  hurt  advertising 
and  circulation;  perhaps  because  some  of  the  most  powerful 
disseminators  of  news  were  themselves  friendly  to  some  of 
the  anti-democratic  propaganda  movements.  The  other  im- 
plication is  that  Martin  Dies  missed  or  ignored  or  merely 
slapped  on  the  wrist  most  of  those  subversive  operators  who 
were  really  threatening  the  safety  of  our  country. 

The  many  senators,  congressmen,  public  officials,  and  edu- 
cators as  well  as  newspaper  publishers  and  radio  station 
owners  who  followed  the  Dies  line  performed  a  fearful  dis- 
service to  the  American  people.  It  is  high  time,  therefore, 
that  the  implications  of  America's  anti-Jew,  anti-Negro,  and 
anti-labor  movements  were  exposed  and  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans  at  last  learned  what  they  should  have 
been  learning  from  radio  stations,  newspapers,  and  the  Dies 
committee  had  these  organizations  been  working  for  democ- 
racy as  consistently  as  they  were  giving  lip  service  to  it. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  newspaper  publisher,  Frank 
Gannett,  who  is  mentioned  in  this  book,  has  tried  to  have  it 
suppressed,  or  maybe  because  of  that  fact,  its  sale  continues 
high. 

It  is  too  bad  that  Mr.  Carlson  failed  to  deal  adequately 
with  communist  propaganda  in  America.  He  mentions  it 
only  to  repeat  the  cliche  that  it  is  just  as  dangerous  as 
fascist  propaganda. 

He  should  know  that,  however  much  we  who  are  non-com- 
munists may  disagree  with  the  communists  and  their  meth- 
ods, we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  communist  propaganda 
is  not  anti-Semitic,  not  anti-Negro,  and  not  anti-labor;  it 
lacks  this  extraordinarily  dangerous  triple  threat  to  demo- 


cratic and  humane  decencies.   Mr.  Carlson  should  know  this. 
His  book  makes  clear  that  the  grave  threat  to  American 
democracy  is  in  fascist  propaganda  which  has  so  falsely  asso- 
ciated all  Jews  and  all  labor  unions  with  communism. 
Associate  Professor  of  Education  CLYDE  R.  MILLEB 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

A  Sign  of  Progress 

NEW    WORLD    A-COMING— INSIDE    BLACK    AIIEMCA,    by    Roi    Ottley. 
Houghton,   Mifflin.  364  pp.  Price  $3,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

MR.  OTTLEY  BEGINS  HIS  BOOK  WITH  A  HISTORY  OF  HARLEM 
and  although  he  takes  us  south  and  west  to  follow  the 
tortured,  hopeful  advance  of  the  Negro,  he  never  really 
leaves  "the  capital  of  Black  America,"  because  from  it  we 
can  best  feel  the  pulse  of  the  Negro  in  American  life  today. 
It  is  a  healthy  and  yet  not  a  steady  pulse — the  pulse  of  an 
athlete  perhaps  with  the  game  not  yet  won.  In  this  case  the 
accelerating  game  is,  of  course,  World  War  II;  and  the 
stakes  are  the  same  old  American  stakes,  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness — and  equality,  but  at  home  as  well 
as  abroad. 

From  this  pulse,  as  Mr.  Ottley  tells  us,  we  can  now  hear 
the  not  so  distant  beat  of  India  and  China  (for  example, 
"the  [Pittsburgh]  Courier  recently  added  two  columnists 
new  to  Negro  journalism:  Kumar  Goshal,  an  East  Indian; 
and  Liu  Liang-Mu,  a  Chinese");  behind  it  we  can  sense  the 
Negro's  inexorable  stand  against  fascism  for  "few  men  under- 
stand its  dangers  better  than  he";  and  the  heart  that  makes 
it  tick  is  now  constant  to  race  loyalty,  "the  banner  to  which 
Negroes  rally,  the  chain  that  binds  them  together." 

Because  I,  too,  believe  with  Mr.  Ottley  that  "the  Negro's 
cause  in  America  is  the  barometer  of  democracy,"  it  follows 
that  I  find  any  honest  book  which  can  make  for  an  under- 
standing of  this  cause  a  "good  book."  Mr.  Ottley  is  not  only 
honest  but  he  is  altogether  fair — indeed  his  unimpassioned 
approach  may  be  a  sign  of  progress  on  the  barometer  of  our 
democracy  because  it  gives  his  people  the  dignity  of  ordinary 
human  beings.  For  persons  who  prefer  the  journalist's  style, 
here  is  a  colorful  and  informational  book  about  the  Negro 
in  present-day  American  life;  and  for  persons  who  want 
the  low-down  on  uptown,  here  is  the  book  with  chapters 
on  Father  Divine  and  Joe  Louis  as  well  as  chapters  on  the 
Negro  leaders  who  have  the  prestige  of  educational,  civic, 
and  national  standings.  Personally,  I  am  uneasy  with  this 
style;  it  is  not  that  it  is  flippant,  but  the  journalist's  flair  for 
"story,"  although  ingratiating,  somehow  almost  always  man- 
ages to  by-pass  the  focal  points.  Certainly  "New  World  A- 
Coming,"  in  spite  of  its  wealth  of  factual  information,  is1 
not  profound.  The  chapter  on  "Jews  in  Negro  Life,"  for 
example,  does  not  begin  with  that  all-human,  though  un- 
pretty  inclination  to  "pass  the  buck,"  that  is,  to  make  the 
other  fellow  the  under  dog,  and  the  chapter  on  "Executive 
Order  8802"  is  neither  hard-hitting  nor  comprehensive. 

Still,  Mr.  Ottley  deserves  a  real  hand,  and  as  he  takes  his 
bow  his  unnamed  illustrator  should  bow  somewhere  in  the 
background.  Because  this  fifth  book  to  receive  the  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Life-in-America  award  is  beautifully  gotten  out. 
Council  Against  Intolerance  in  America  JOHN  BECKER 

The  Philosophy  of  a  Scientist 

MAN:  REAL  A*D  IDEAL,  by  Edwin  Grant  Conklin.   Scribner.   247  pp.  Price 
$2.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

WHEN    A    SCIENTIST    PHILOSOPHIZES,    ONE   MAY    EXPECT    TWO  \ 
varieties  of  performance.   Either  he  leaves  his  science  behind  ; , 
and  proceeds  to  build  a  philosophic  structure  which  bears  no 
relation  to  science,  or  he  strives  to  merge  his  science  with  I 
his  philosophy.    Happily,  Professor  Conklin  has  given  us  an  > 
excellent  sample  of  the  latter  type  of  philosophy.    So  firmly 
does  he  adhere  to  scientific  discipline  that  he  even  refrains 
from  making  any  apologies  for  science  and  its  role  in  con- 
temporary civilization.    He   does   not   accept  the   thesis   that   ! 
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has  betrayed  us;  nor  docs  he  believe  it  proper  to  call 
a  scientific  age  since  so  few  people  actually  think  and 
behave  scientifically. 

Those  readers  who  have  been  in  the  past  nourished  by 
Professor  Conklin's  straightforward  and  refreshing  discus- 
iions  of  biology,  and  his  occasional  sallies  into  the  sphere  of 
social  philosophy  will  find  nothing  surprisingly  new  in  this 
volume.  What  they  will  find  is  an  attempt  at  integration  of 
hought.  Those  who  arc  not  familiar  with  his  writing  will 
^•pver  in  these  essays  a  fine  summary  and  synthesis  of  his 
nitlook  to  life. 

As  the  title  indicates,  Professor  Conklin  asks  the  age-old 
^•tion:  What  is  Man?  True  to  his  scientific  background, 
lit  answer  comes  straight  and  clear:  Man  is  an  animal.  In 
be  midst  of  a  devastating  war,  when  pessimism  is  the  easy 
•ourse,  he  then  asks:  What  are  Man's  prospects  for  the 
uture?  And  he  docs  not  offer  a  pessimistic  response. 
•Uler  is  his  answer  founded  upon  a  simple  optimism.  So 
ir  as  biological  evolution  is  concerned,  there  seems  to  be  no 
iromise  of  further  differentiation  or  advance.  But  so  far  as 
Sal  and  moral  developments  are  concerned,  Professor  Conk- 
in  sees  a  future  of  vast  potentialities.  His  faith  is  strong. 
Deluded  within  his  credo  are  the  belief  that  law  and  order 
nhere  in  nature,  that  nature  is  intelligible,  knowledge  and 
alues  are  relative,  error  cannot  consequently  be  avoided, 
reedom  is  a  necessity,  and  finally  that  truth  is  mighty  and 
vill  prevail. 

Like  all  humble  scientist-philosophers  he  stops  short  of 
inality.  He  is  perplexed  by  man's  inhumanity  to  man,  the 
nil  to  do  evil,  and  the  facts  of  degeneration.  He  regards  war 

(*$  not   merely  a  great  disturber,  but  a  negative  factor  in 
nan's   development.    Hence,   he   devotes   some   attention   at 
rhe  end  to  the  problems  of  peace,  and  on  the  very  last  page 
|dds   this   word   of   hope:   "Practically   all   the  disorders   of 
'ixicty  are  man-made  and  can  be  man-cured.    Aggression, 
,-ranny,  hate-war  are  not  forced  upon  man  by  a  cruel  nature; 
|lney  are  purely  human  in  origin  and  it  is  in  the  power  of 
lan  to  control  or  abolish  them.    No  doubt  this  will  be  a 
>ng  and  hard  task,  but  time  is  long,  man  can  learn  by  ex- 
ericnce.  and  some  men  at  least  are  brave  and  welcome  ad- 
«nture." 

'roftssor  of  Social  Philosophy  EDUARD  C.  LINDEMAN 

Vor/^  School  of  Social  Wor^,  Columbia  University 

•elf-Portrait  of  an  American  Genius 

HANK  I.I.OVD  WRIGHT:  An  AUTOBIOGKAFHY.  Duell.  Sloan  &  Pcarce. 
II  pp.  Price  $4.50,  postpaid  by  Surrey  Associates,  Inc. 

Ok    MORE     THAN     FORTY     YEARS,     FRANK     LLOYD    WRIGHT     HAS 

wn  the  most  influential  and  controversial  architect  on  earth. 
pes  have  raged  in  his  wake  from  Chicago  to  Moscow, 
okyo  to  Stockholm.  At  the  very  time  of  his  denial  and 
crsccution  in  the  United  States,  Dutch  and  German  publica- 
ons  on  his  work  were  stimulating  the  architectural  revolu- 
on  that  finally  lapped  our  own  shores  decades  later.  And 
lly  a  lew  years  back,  when  America  was  ready  to  senti- 
lenuli/e  him  as  a  venerable  martyr,  he  spurned  the  role 
tainted  Olympian  and.  Hearing  seventy,  started  turning 
Jt  more  buildings  and  battles  than  ever,  his  spirit  still  can- 
nkcrous,  ungenerous,  unchastened,  experimental,  and 
loroughly  creative. 

Bb  autobiography  is  an  historic  document,  not  so  much 
a  statement  of  the  philosophy  of  modern  architecture  (even 
t  own  work  and  working  prinicples  have  been  better  inter- 
Wed  by  others),  but  as  the  salty  Whitmanesque  record  of  a 
tculiarly  native  genius.  He  might  have  been  a  musician,  a 
ulptor,  a  messianic  preacher  or  politician,  or  (a  generation 
rlicr)  a  robber  baron.  But  his  own  personality — the  non- 
informer,  the  tireless  experimenter  and  imaginative  pro- 
otcr,  the  autocratic  individualist — would  probably  in  any 
x  have  been  among  his  greatest  works.  And  that  person- 
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I  CAN  GO  HOME  AGAIN 

By  ARTHUR  G.  POWELL.  The  rich,  salty  memoirs  of  an 
Atlanta  judge  who  looks  back  to  his  boyhood  home  in  the 
Piney  Woods  of  southwest  Georgia.  Authentic  as  peanuts 
and  sugar  cane,  this  book  depicts  a  region  and  a  people — 
hardshell  preachers  and  circuit-riding  lawyers,  red-hot  ser- 
mons and  courtroom  fights.  Keen,  witty,  and  full  of  horse 
sense.  November  27.  $3.50 

RACE  AND  RUMORS 
OF  RACE 

By  HOWARD  W.  ODUM.  "The  Negroes  had  bought  all 
available  ice  picks,  guns,  knives,  etc.,  and  were  armed,  wait- 
ing for  the  signal"  . . .  "Negro  soldiers  asking  white  women 
for  dates."  This  book  is  concerned  with  2,000  such  inflam- 
matory rumors,  reported  as  a  basis  for  discussing  the  pecul- 
iar problems  of  the  South  and  the  Negro  in  relation  to  the 
total  war.  October  30.  $2.00 

THE  HAWTHORN  TREE 

By  PAUL  GREEN.  Informal  papers  on  drama  and  screen, 
education,  and  the  American  ideals  in  wartime — a  revolt 
from  the  sterile  and  academic,  a  search  for  the  "living 
branch  so  fair  and  clean."  November  27.  $3.00 

A  HANDROOK  OF 
PRACTICAL  FARMING 

By  BENJAMIN  F.  BULLOCK.  A  useful  guide  to  practical 
farming,  containing  step-by-step  directions  for  performing 
all  necessary  tasks  on  the  small  farm.  November  27.  $2.50 

THE  ROAD  TO  SALEM 

By  ADELAIDE  FRIES.  The  story  of  a  Moravian  commun- 
ity on  the  Carolina  frontier  is  told  by  an  eye-witness, 
Catharina  Ernst,  in  her  "autobiography,"  which  the  author 
has  supplemented  from  other  Moravian  records.  Illustrated. 

October  30.  $3.50 

JAMES  MOORE  WAYNE: 

SOUTHERN  UNIONIST 

By  ALEXANDER  A.  LAWRENCE.  The  biography  of 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  judge  from  1835  to  1867. 

Ready.  $3.00 

RESTORATION  PURITANISM: 

A  STUDY  OF  THE  GROWTH  OF  ENGLISH  LIBERTY 

By  H.  G.  PLUM.  A  re-evaluation  of  the  Puritan  movement 
in  English  life  and  politics.  Ready.  $2.50 
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ality,  however  unique  in  its  color  and  complexity,  is  neverthe- 
less so  American  in  its  component  parts  as  to  have  enormous 
significance,  social  as  well  as  aesthetic. 

Violence  attended  his  career  from  the  start.  Sometimes  it 
was  self-induced,  as  in  his  brutal  elimination  of  the  other 
draftsmen  in  the  office  of  his  master,  Louis  Sullivan,  or  in 
the  disgraceful  exploitation  of  workmen  at  Taliesin  in  the 
depression.  Sometimes  it  was  accidental,  as  in  the  fantastic 
tragedy  that  obliterated  his  family  and  the  first  Taliesin,  and 
the  fire  that  destroyed  the  second.  Sometimes,  as  when  the 
Imperial  Hotel  withstood  the  great  Japanese  earthquake,  it 
resulted  in  personal  victory  and  vindication.  And  sometimes 
it  was  the  penalty  for  flouting  narrow  mores,  as  when  he, 
Olgivanna,  and  their  infant  were  jailed  in  Minneapolis  under 
the  Mann  act. 

Not  only  outside  violence  but  inner  conflict  are  prime  ele- 
ments in  Wright's  personality.  Despising  money,  business 
attitudes,  what  he  calls  the  "domination  of  Consumption  by 
Production,"  and  "Grandomania"  in  cities  and  buildings,  he 
nonetheless  demands  the  Best  and  Biggest  of  everything  for 
himself,  and  consistently  glorifies  in  his  own  actions  the  doc- 
trine of  Survival  of  the  Strongest.  Eloquent  exponent  of  the 
free  individual,  he  is  a  ruthless  tyrant  with  client,  contractor, 
friend,  and  student,  proudly  contemptuous  of  the  democratic 
art  of  turning  minorities  into  majorities.  He  was  the  first 
architect  to  understand  the  creative  use  of  the  machine  and  to 
promote  "organic"  design,  yet  is  apparently  incapable  of  the 
kind  of  organic  social  collaboration  that  the  machine  makes 
essential.  Contemptuous  of  the  ivory  tower,  his  only  remedy 
for  cities  is  nevertheless  to  destroy  them.  And,  having  written 
a  remarkably  sympathetic  appraisal  of  Soviet  people,  purposes 
and  architecture,  and  demonstrated  their  close  relationship  to 
America,  he  also  includes  in  this  book  some  political  senti- 
ments that  are  pure  America  First. 

One  must  not  ask  too  much.  Genius  is  never  consistent, 
rarely  cooperative.  And  probably  just  such  an  overweening 
ego  was  essential  for  the  attack  on  provincial  "good  taste" 
and  meaningless  styles.  But  the  fact  remains  that  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright  represents  only  one  pole  of  the  dynamic  force 
needed  for  American  building  today  and  tomorrow.  Beyond 
his  exuberant  individualism  we  require  another  kind  of 
genius,  men  who  understand,  deeply  and  creatively,  that 
architecture  in  a  democracy  is  primarily  a  social  art. 
Cambridge,  Mass.  CATHERINE  BAUER 
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tinguished  American  author.  At  one  of  our  sessions  the  presi- 
dent of  Czechoslovakia-to-be — Prof.  Thomas  G.  Masaryk — 
charmed  us  with  his  sincerity  and  his  grasp  of  the  issues  at 
stake. 

By  early  fall  we  had  blocked  out  a  series  of  war  aims  and 
these  were  in  proof  when  the  Armistice  came  on  Novem- 
ber 11.  There  was  need  for  changing  only  one  word.  They 
became  the  peace  aims  of  what  we  shortly  called  the  League 
of  Free  Nations  Association — for  soon  a  hundred  and  then  a 
thousand  other  Americans  subscribed  to  them.  The  organiza- 
tion meeting  was  held  at  The  Survey  office,  and  Christina 
Merriam,  hitherto  of  our  staff,  became  its  spirited  secretary. 

Before  the  turn  of  the  year,  James  G.  McDonald  had  suc- 
ceeded Norman  Hapgood  (named  Minister  to  Denmark)  and 
under  his  chairmanship,  the  League  of  Free  Nations  Associa- 
tion, soon  transmuted  into  the  Foreign  Policy  Association,  was 
one  of  the  few  American  agencies  to  make  insurgent  recom- 
mendations at  Versailles,  no  less  than  at  Washington,  while 
the  peace  was  pending.  Both  Mr.  McDonald  and  Prof.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  his  successor  to  the  chairmanship  in  the  Thirties, 
and  in  turn,  Ralph  S.  Rounds,  his  successor,  had  been  mem- 
bers of  the  original  Committee  on  Nothing  at  All.  Professor 


Chamberlain  and  Agnes  Brown  Leach,  a  vice-chairman  u 
this  year,  are  board  members  of  both  the  Foreign  Policy 
sociation  and  Survey  Associates;  as  in  their  time  were  Lilli 
D.  Wald  and  Judge  Julian  W.  Mack.  Jane  Addams,  Alleni 
Burns,  Stephen  P.  Duggan,  John  Lovejoy  Elliott,  Alvin  i 
Johnson,  Esther  Ogden,  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  Ernest  Po< 
James  T.  Shotwell,  Mary  K.  Simkhovitch — and  Arthur  } 
logg,  were  a  few  of  the  early  participants  in  both  organ: 
tions. 

In  a  somewhat  telescoped  form,  this  article  appeared  as  • 
of  a  sheaf  of  Anniversary  Contributions  to  Foreign  Po 
Reports  for  October  15  and  is  brought  out  here  through 
courtesy  of  the  editors. — PK 
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facilities  are  provided  for  both  races — and  such  facilities  ai 
long  way  from  being  provided  now.  Segregation,  as  has  b 
well  said,  has  come  to  mean  discrimination,  and  a  wl 
series   of   hateful   oppressions.   That   must   not  be,   and 
southerners  who  are  engaged  in  the  movement  which  • 
article  describes  realize  the  fact.  I  have  no  right  to  speak 
any  of  them  except  myself,  but  I  believe  they  also  realize  t 
any  effort  to  force  the  abolition  of  all  segregation,  over 
protest  of  a  strongly  hostile  white  South,  is  bound  to  do 
more  harm  than  good  to  the  Negro.  If  I  were  a  Negro 
should  wish  the  system  done  away  with,  but  I  hope  I  sho 
have  the  intelligence  to  realize  that  no  lasting  benefit  wo 
result,   so   long   as   the  great   majority   of   white   southerr 
were  ranged  in  opposition.  The  elimination  of  segregation 
railways  and  cross-country  bus  lines  already  is  becominj 
fact,  and  similar  results  for  city  buses  and  street  cars  may 
achieved  before  long  in  certain  localities.  But  there  are  di 
nite  limits  to  what  can  be  profitably  attempted  in  other  ar 
of  segregation.  Those  who  dissent  are  unaware  of  the  01 
whelmingly  preponderant  sentiment  in  the  white  South 
the  system's  retention. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  great  deal  which  the  Durh; 
Atlanta-Richmond  movement  can  do,  and  those  who  h 
given  their  time,  their  thought,  and  their  talents  to  it,  i 
have  attended  the  various  meetings  at  their  own  expei 
are  determined  that  it  shall  succeed.  In  the  language  of  c 
of  its  recent  declarations,  it  will  strive  for  "the  most  and 
best  that  can  be  done  here  and  now." 

DEFEATISM  is  ABSENT  FROM  THE  THINKING  OF  THOSE  WHO  i 
sponsoring  and  guiding  the  movement.  They  are  aw 
that  more  can  be  achieved  in  the  border  states  than  in 
Deep  South,  and  their  most  progressive  programs  doubtl 
will  be  reserved  for  those  areas.  But  the  Gulf  States  certai 
will  not  be  overlooked,  and  some  of  the  greatest  rclat 
advances  of  all  may  be  made  in  just  that  region,  pro  vie 
the  projected  council  secures  the  proper  implementation,  w 
a  capable  paid  staff  and  effective  branch  offices. 

Better  jobs,  better  health,  better  education,  better  farmi 
and  better  welfare,  together  with  more  adequately  s» 
guarded  political  and  civil  rights,  are  among  the  objectr 
which  this  movement  expects  to  achieve  for  the  southe 
Negro.  Its  sponsors  are  convinced  that  these  aims  should  i 
only  be  realized  in  the  interests  of  justice,  but  also  in  furth 
ance  of  the  self-interested  concerns  ef  the  South,  wh« 
entire  economy  has  been  dragged  down  for  generations 
millions  of  poverty  stricken  colored  people,  living  on  a  k! 
subsistence  level,  spreading  disease,  and  serving,  through 
fault  of  their  own,  as  a  brake  on  the  wheels  of  southe 
progress. 

Only  those  who  have  attended  the  series  of  conferent 
this  year  in  the  South  at  which  white  and  black  leaders  hz 
discussed  these  matters,  can  know  the  earnestness,  the  go 
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rill,  the  mutual  regard  and  the  unanimity   with  which  the 
iscuvsHms  have  proceeded. 

There  is  reason  for  confidence  that  the  processes  they  have 
«  in  motion  will  bring  important  and  lasting  good,  both 
Bng  the  war  and  in  the  perhaps  even  more  difficult  post- 
var  world. 
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A  report  to  America  on  the  problems  that  con- 
front us  tilth  respect  to  the  citizens  of  tomorrow. 


•ting  competitive  advantages.  Even  in  time  of  war,  we 
eact  unfavorably  to  such  a  choice.  Furthermore,  how  can 
Unerican  consumers  be  frozen  to  their  retailers?  The  British 
ound  it  possible  to  tie  their  consumers  down  only  in  the 
ationing  of  food.  In  this  country,  with  our  supermarkets, 
hains,  and  corner  groceries,  even  that  was  impossible. 

J.  The  other  method  is  to  start  at  the  bottom,  and  to  issue 
P»tion  currency  to  consumers  (stamps  or  coupons  or  cer- 
•ates,  with  certain  valid  dates)  in  such  a  way  that  by 
urning  them  in  consumers  may  obtain  up  to  the  full  amount 
f  their  ration  allowances.  This  currency,  when  collected  by 
he  retailer,  is  passed  by  him  to  his  wholesaler,  physically 
r  by  check,  as  if  it  were  money,  in  exchange  for  goods,  and 

the  same  way  the  wholesaler  gives  it  to  the  producer.  At 
he  end  of  the  line,  it  is  counted  up  and  compared  with  the 
hipment  of  goods  from  the  producer.  If  it  matches,  all  is 

1:  if  not,  there  is  initial  evidence  of  an  illegal  transaction. 
it  the  beginning  of  the  rationing  program,  it  may  be  neces- 
give  each  distributor  an  allotment  or  an  allowance  of 
oupons,  directly,  to  enable  him  to  order  his  supply  before 
1C  customers  have  exhausted  his  stock. 

fhe  Coupon  System 

•S    SYSTEM     HAS     ALL    THE    ADVANTAGES     THE     OTHER     SYSTEM 

icks.  The  consumer  can  shop  anywhere.  Retailers  and  whole- 
ilers  will  still  compete  in  service  and  other  intangibles.  Busi- 
ess,  within  the  limits  of  the  rationed  supply,  will  be  business 
s  usual;  and  most  important  of  all,  the  supply  will  get  \o  the 
onsumers  as  they  demand  it. 

The  most  conclusive  argument  in  favor  of  the  coupon 
fstem  of  rationing  is  that  it  automatically  adjusts  distribution 

those  changes  in  population  and  consumption  habits  which 
re  characteristic  of  our  war  economy.  Some  towns  have 
mushroomed  overnight  because  of  war  industries  and  others 
ave  dwindled.  Gasoline  rationing  and  increased  railroad 
-afiic  have  curtailed  touring  and  vacationing  and  as  a  result 
ummer  resorts  have  faded  away,  changing  the  whole  picture 
f  consumption  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  No  system  of 
ig  consumers  to  retailers,  or  of  fixing  quotas  for  retailers 
nd  wholesalers  has  been  devised  which  can  cope  with  these 
roblcms. 

As  result,  the  system  of  ration  currency  or  "coupon  flow- 
ack,"  as  the  rationers  themselves  call  it,  has  become  a  uni- 
>rm  characteristic  of  American  rationing.  There  are,  how- 
ver,  powerful  economic  groups  which  are  opposed  to  the 
exibility  of  the  coupon  system.  Its  very  advantages  to  the 
insumer  are  a  threat  to  vested  trade  interests.  Corporations 
.•ith  large  distributive  mechanisms  would  prefer  in  some 
ises  to  have  their  business  frozen  for  the  duration.  They  do 
ot  wish  to  see  their  own  supplies  drawn  off  to  serve  the 
utlets  of  a  competitor.  Manufacturers  of  some  articles  wish 
>  keep  and  cultivate  their  old  customers;  they  take  alarm 
t  being  forced  to  honor  the  requests  of  distributors  who  are 
rangers  to  them  and  who  may  not  remain  customers  after 
>e  war  is  over.  All  these  conservative  or  ossifying  tendencies 
i  American  business  have  stood  in  the  way  of  the  dcvelop- 
icnt  of  the  coupon  flowback  system. 

The  problem  is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  coupon 
(Continued  on  page  464) 
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"Mrs.  Fisher  has  given  her  usual  wise  and  sympa- 
thetic attention  to  an  important  problem— the  edu- 
cation and  adjustment  of  American  youth.  It  should 
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man style  with  a  tremendous  faith  in  the  future  of 
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flowback  system  cannot,  under  war  conditions,  cover  more 
than  part  of  the  total  business  done  in  any  line  of  production 
and  distribution.  The  rest  is  destined  for  government  pur- 
chase, and  its  production  and  distribution  are  controlled  by  a 
complicated  series  of  government  orders.  To  put  it  graphic- 
ally, the  ration  currency  flows  part  way  up  the  distribution 
system,  and  there  it  meets  WPB  orders  and  limitations  on 
their  way  down  from  the  production  level.  The  ensuing 
conflict  raises  problems  of  accounting  and  control  for  the 
industries  involved  which  are  sometimes  burdensome  and 
often  irritating.  In  general,  the  industries  would  prefer  one 
set  of  controls  and  wish  that  they  could  eliminate  the 
complications  introduced  by  OPA  in  behalf  of  the  civilian 
consumer. 

Since  the  staffs  of  the  production-controlling  agencies  are 
necessarily  composed,  in  large  measure,  of  industry  execu- 
tives, it  is  not  surprising  that  the  attitudes  of  these  industries 
toward  rationing  are  sometimes  carried  over  into  the  official 
relations  between  the  production  agencies  and  the  OPA. 
Occasionally,  therefore,  such  agencies  canalize  the  urge  to 
place  rationing  under  industry  control. 

Other  factors  make  it  difficult  to  correlate  producing  and 
rationing  functions.  Concentration  on  production  necessities 
and  production  controls  may  lead  to  collisions  injurious  to 
the  rationing  system. 

Dangerous  Corners 

TAKE  THE  OPA's  MILEAGE  RATIONING  PROGRAM.  GASOLINE  WAS 
rationed  last  December  throughout  the  country  in  order  to 
limit  tire  use  to  a  5,000-mile  annual  average — thus  conserving 
existing  tires  until  synthetic  tires  would  be  available  for 
civilian  use.  Outside  of  the  gas-starved  East,  no  OPA  pro- 
gram has  ever  been  more  difficult  to  impose.  Particularly 
in  the  Southwest,  there  was  rebellion  from  the  first.  By  every 
means  at  its.  command,  the  OPA  sought  to  convince  the 
people  that  the  tire  shortage  required  this  extreme  measure 
of  conservation. 

The  program  had  gotten  under  way,  with  a  moderate 
foundation  of  patriotic  support  even  in  the  gasoline  producing 
areas,  when  William  Jeffers,  the  Rubber  Director,  came  out 
with  an  optimistic  view  of  the  future  production  of  synthetic 
rubber.  Tire  quotas  for  civilian  use,  which  had  been  held 
at  a  bedrock  level  by  the  Civilian  Supply  Division  of  WPB, 
were  greatly  increased  by  the  Rubber  Director.  Rubber  com- 
panies began  to  print  advertisements  of  their  synthetic  tires. 
The  public  began  to  feel  that  the  rubber  shortage  was  over, 
or  almost  over.  Belief  in  the  necessity  of  the  mileage  rationing 
program  oozed  away.  And  as  a  consequence,  local  boards  gave 
out  greater  rations  and  the  civilian  consumption  of  tires 
necessarily  increased.  In  some  states,  gasoline  rationing  be- 
came little  more  than  an  annoyance,  failing  almost  com- 
pletely to  curtail  tire  consumption. 

If  the  synthetic  program  comes  through  on  the  new 
schedule,  this  sequence  of  events  may  have  no  untoward 
effects  on  the  tire  supply  and  on  the  American  system  of 
transportation.  The  same  cannot  be  said  as  far  as  rationing 
is  concerned.  Disrespect  for  the  OPA's  mileage  limitation 
has  extended  to  other  rationing  programs.  The  boards  and 
the  field  organization  have  been  beset  by  doubts;  the  public, 
with  suspicion.  Rationing  has  definitely  become  a  more 
difficult  task. 

While  it  is  acknowledged  that  rationing  policies  must  fol- 
low developments  in  the  production  field,  this  illustration 
makes  it  clear  that  a  rationing  program,  depending  as  it  does 
on  a  slowly  achieved  and  slowly  changing  public  opinion, 
cannot  follow  a  fast-moving  production  program  around  very 


many  sharp  corners  without  upsetting.  Another  example  w; 
provided  in  reverse  by  the  Petroleum  Administrator  fd 
War.  In  reducing  rather  than  increasing  the  supply  of  gasn 
line,  Mr.  Ickes  took  the  corners  too  fast  for  the  East  Coaj 
rationing  program  of  the  OPA  to  follow.  Clearly  there 
need  for  greater  understanding  of  the  necessities  and  com 
plexities  of  rationing  on  the  production  side. 

As  result  of  these  and  kindred  difficulties,  however,  mailt 
people  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  present  divisio 
of  wartime  controls  between  production  czars  on  the  or 
hand,  and  the  over-all  rationing  organization  on  the  othe 
is  a  mistake.  They  suggest  that,  following  the  British  patter 
more  closely,  rationing  be  a  function  of  production  authoritie 
From  an  administrative  point  of  view,  the  objection  to  th 
solution  is  that  rationing  in  America  is  operated  through 
single  system  of  volunteer  boards;  that  the  shift  would  p 
quire  a  different  system,  and  that  the  war-control  mechanisir 
are  too  far  advanced  by  this  time  to  permit  such  a  drast 
modification.  Aside  from  the  administrative  difficulty,  hov- 
ever,  there  are  more  fundamental  objections  to  placing  01 
wartime  controls  on  a  commodity  basis. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  danger  to  price  control.  Indeec 
legislative  proposals  to  shift  OPA  powers  to  productio 
agencies  have  usually  included  the  price  control  functio 
along  with  the  rationing  function.  Such  bills  have,  in 
measure,  represented  the  pressure  of  inflationary  blocs  to  ir 
crease  prices  on  food  and  petroleum.  The  line  against  ki 
Ration  is  probably  better  held  by  a  single  price  control  agenc 
than  it  is  by  entrusting  the  interests  of  consumers  to  agenck 
which  are  dominated  to  a  large  degree  by  the  interests  c 
producers. 

A  second  fundamental  objection  is  the  possibility  thj 
agencies  devoted  to  the  interests  of  a  particular  producin 
group  will  establish  controls  over  distribution  which  ma 
work  hardships  for  the  consumer.  Quota  systems  for  fillin 
stations  or  grocery  stores  will,  in  our  rapidly  changing  ecpr 
omy,  mean  maldistribution. 

In  the  third  place,  even  if  this  result  were  in  some  measur 
overcome  by  industry,  its  solution  would  probably  be  i 
terms  'of  expanding  the  spheres  of  interest  of  existing  bus: 
nesses  and  setting  up  monopolistic  patterns  for  the  future 
The  growth  of  new  enterprises  is  not  furthered  by  entrustin; 
the  control  of  distribution  to  agencies  whose  objective  is  t 
protect  and  stimulate  already  established  interests.  Th 
British  pattern  is  looked  upon  askance  by  some  economi 
thinkers  over  there  as  "setting  up  trusts  right  and  left."  I 
would  probably  not  do  at  all  in  a  business  world  as  turbulen 
as  that  of  the  United  States,  where  competition  still  ha 
great  social  value. 


AMERICANS  NEED  NOT  BE  ASHAMED  OF  THEIR  RATIONING  SYS 
tem.  There  is  a  real  danger  that  in  the  constant  flood  o 
captious  abuse  and  criticism  which  is  hurled  at  it  by  offende< 
private  and  political  interests,  the  public  may  overlook  it 
real    accomplishments.    Much    of   the    incessant    propagand: 
about  "long-haired  professors"  and  "bureaucrats"  is  a  smoke 
screen  behind  which  economic  blocs  would  like  to  move  in 
partition,  and  take  over  rationing  for  their  own  purposes 
Yet  the  fact  remains  that  it  has  surmounted  its  major  prob 
lems.    It  has   kept   people   warm   in   winter  and   preservec 
essential   transportation,   when   a   breakdown   of   liquid   rue 
distribution  and  automotive  transport  was  a  real  danger.  HI 
has  distributed   foods  equitably  in  spite  of  the  war  on  th< 
sea,  and  the  military  demands  for  food.  It  has  prevented  the' 
wasteful  use  of  such  consumer  goods  as  shoes,  automobiles1 
and  typewriters.  And  it  has  created  an  organization  capable^ 
of  meeting  the  problems  which  other  wartime  shortages  may, 
present. 

The  surprising  thing  about  our  rationing  system  is  not  thati 
it  has  flaws  and  defects,  but  that,  in  a  way  consonant  wifflj 
our  national  peculiarities,  it  works,  and  works  well. 
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Hadn't  Alf  Curtcnius'  father  fought  under  Bolivar  in 
the  \\.irs  for  independence  in  South  America — and  afterward 
(our  uncle,  Paul  Rawls,  was  with  him)  in  the  Mexican  war? 
When  in  our  reading,  Cooper's  Leather  Stocking  Tales  gave 
to  the  romances  of  Sienkiewicz,  the  struggle  of  the  Slavs 
ctme  under  our  Michigan  tent  ropes.  This  seemed  the  way 
the  world. 

Along  with  the  Liberty  Pole 

ALONG    WITH    THE    LIBERTY    POLE    AND    ITS    FIGHTING    INSTINCTS 

was  that  other  heritage  which  sprang  from  awareness  of  the 
human  pageant  about  us;  the  essential  brotherhood  of  all 
»rts  and  conditions,  races  and  religions  of  men  whose  tradi- 
tions blended  in  the  new  adventure  of  America. 

i  many  young  midwesterners  of  the  third  generation, 
Arthur  and  I  set  out  for  a  big  city,  and  in  due  course  began 
•Fee  decades  of  work  together  on  The  Survey.  New  York 
was  the  gateway  of  the  new  immigration.  I  recall  an  early 
ipcci.il  number  portraying  it,  under  the  inspiration  of  Prof. 
Emily  G.  Balch,  which  carried  on  its  cover  instead  of  titles 
the  names  of  the  half  hundred  racial  groups  concerned.  They 
for  cantos  in  the  same  great  epic.  In  our  Pittsburgh 
survey  of  1907-10,  there  were  staff  members  from  a  dozen 
American  cities.  Among  them,  an  Italian  artist,  a  Bohemian 
r.  and  a  Russian  engineer  shared  in  this  investigation 
rf  life  and  labor  in  the  great  type-city  of  the  new  industrial 
['rentier.  I  spent  a  summer  in  Nova  Scotia  with  Jacob  Riis, 
die  Dane.  Through  The  Survey  we  were  to  be  thrown  not 
»ly  with  outstanding  Protestant  leaders,  but  with  their 
»umerparts  among  Catholics  —  Archbishop  Hanna,  Msgr. 
'ohn  A.  Ryan,  Mary  Boyle  O'Reilly;  with  such  great  Jews  as 
7elix  Adler,  Louis  Brandeis,  Edward  Filene  and  Samuel  Pels, 
ulian  Mack  and  Julius  Rosenwald,  Lillian  Wald  and  Paul 
Hfburg. 

We  met  a  leader  of  the  new  Zempvos  here  to  raise  money 
it  the  time  of  a  great  Russian  famine;  met  Madame  Bresh- 
tovsky  and  Tchaykovsky — grandmother,  grandfather  of  the 
(USM.III  Revolution;  interviewed  Gregory  Gershuni,  the  all 
i-ndary  schoolmaster,  on  his  way  out  from  a  Siberian 
wison  from  which  he  had  escaped  in  a  barrel.  In  good  time 
ve  were  to  know  his  pupil,  Charney  Vladeck,  whose  face 
•till  k>re  the  scars  of  a  Cossack's  knout  in  the  1930's  when 
ic  led  the  progressive  bloc  in  New  York's  new  city  council. 

So  I  might  run  on.  Protestants,  Quakers,  Jews,  Catholics, 
Did  Believers,  men  and  women  from  every  faith,  fed  the 
ncoming  human  stream  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  and 
prcad  out  to  our  Michigan,  our  Middlewest,  our  country  as 
i  whole.  They  came  from  old  restless  hills  and  valleys  abroad 
it  the  same  time  that  other  eager  contingents  from  the 
lintcrland  of  our  own  continent  reached  New  York  like 
he  fresh  water  that  meets  the  tides  in  its  harbor. 

These  arc  clues  to  why  we  in  America  have  keys  to  the 
mman  quest  everywhere.  Why,  first  of  all,  we  are  kin  to 
hose  who  risk  everything  for  freedom  the  world  round.  Why 
ve  chime  in,  in  our  hearts,  with  their  struggles  for  democ- 
acy.  Why  I  have  always  held  Prof.  Franklin  H.  Giddings' 
heory  of  "consciousness  of  kind"  to  be  sound  American 
loctrinc.  Narrowed,  its  active  principle  makes  for  belligcr- 
ncc  (page  Hitler's  Aryans);  broadened,  it  widens  peace  and 
vipes  out  ancient  hates  and  divisions,  hoary  castes  and  stig- 
nas,  in  the  commingling  of  democracy.  The  muster  of  racial 
locks  in  our  draft  armies  is  the  complement  of  that  union 
if  states  Lincoln  strove  to  preserve.  We  have  had  the  chance 
0  experiment  with  fresh  relationships  that  the  world  never 
ad  room  for  before.  A  new  continent  for  our  laboratory! 

What  I  mean  has  much  to  do  with  the  fact  that  neither 
'Jew  England  nor  the  South  became  nations  in  themselves, 
(Continued  on  page  466) 
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and  after  them,  neither  the  Great  Lakes  Basin  nor  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  the  plains  nor  the  Pacific  seaboard.  This  seems 
a  paradox  when  you  consider  their  size,  when  you  remem- 
ber our  inveterate  bent  for  independence.  The  paradox  was 
resolved  by  the  larger  span  of  liberty,  security,  opportunity, 
encompassed  in  the  union  of  the  North  American  states 
which  sprang  from  our  Revolution  and  held  in  Civil  War. 

Our  Border  to  the  North 

NOR    WERE    THERE    BATTERIES    WHERE    DETROIT    LOOKED    ACROSS 

a  narrow  river  to  the  Canadian  province  of  Ontario;  or  gun- 
boats where  a  line  of  dots  cut  through  the  blue  of  Lake  Su- 
perior on  our  school  maps.  Clearly,  neighboring  peoples  can 
live  together,  if  they  will,  without  fighting  and  without 
bristling  defenses,  the  cost  of  which  must  break  their  backs. 
That  is  the  story  that,  ever  since  the  War  of  1812,  the  United 
States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  have  had  to  tell  the 
world.  Three  thousand  miles  of  unfortified  boundary  have 
stood  for  peace,  one  generation  after  another.  It  would  be  a 
mistake,  however,  to  think  that  the  mere  absence  of  forts 
and  warships  has  been  enough,  in  and  of  itself,  to  compose 
the  issues  and  grievances  that  arise  naturally  enough  between 
neighbors  across  a  backyard  fence  or  across  a  continent. 

Some  summers  ago,  on  our  way  to  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work  at  Seattle,  Helen  Hall  and  I  stopped 
off  at  Victoria,  the  capital  of  British  Columbia.  There,  on 
Vancouver  Island,  I  could  introduce  my  wife  to  an  old 
friend — an  erect,  handsome  white-haired  man.  Decade  after 
decade,  Charles  McGrath  had  kept  the  peace  on  the  border 
until  his  retirement  as  long  time  Canadian  chairman  of  the 
International  Boundary  Commission.  This  itself  is  an  inven- 
tion of  the  New  World,  a  bi-partite  body,  which  carried 
through  the  largest  sanitary  survey  of  waters  in  the  world. 
That  was  a  study  of  pollution  in  the  Great  Lakes — of  con- 
tamination that  was  no  respecter  of  political  bounds,  and 
raised  hue  and  cries  no  less  than  epidemics  in  communities 
on  either  hand.  At  one  time,  there  was  hot  feeling  west  of 
the  lakes,  where  rival  interests  contended  over  a  winding 
river,  over  whether  it  should  be  used  for  power,  navigation, 
agriculture  or  whatever.  The  commission  met  under  the 
United  States  chairman  at  a  county  seat  in  Minnesota  and 
heard  our  claimants  and  witnesses.  Then  they  boarded  a  day 
train  and,  once  across  the  border,  went  through  the  process 
on  the  other  side  with  the  Canadian  chairman  presiding  and 
Canadian  interests  pleading  their  cause.  Further  west,  on  the 
great  Columbia  River,  there  was  a  clash  to  be  dealt  with 
between  smelters  upstream,  which  poisoned  the  water,  and 
the  Pacific  fisheries  that  were  threatened  downstream.  I 
have  used  water  rights  to  illustrate  issues  and  conflicts,  all 
of  them  of  a  sort  such  as  have  set  nations  at  each  other's 
throats — settled  by  conference,  by  study  of  conflicting  claims, 
by  constructive  compromise  and  the  agreement  of  an  inter- 
national body  which  carries  conviction  by  its  integrity. 

Chords  of  the  American  Spirit 

WlTH    SUCH    THINGS    IN    THE    MIND's    EYE,    LET    ME    SET    DOWN 

four  chords  which  have  rung  to  the  mind's  ears  of  a  middle- 
westerner: 

1.  Our  faith  in  democracy:  with  as  corollaries,  our  scunner 
against  tyranny  anywhere;  our  response  to  struggles  for  lib- 
erty and  freedom  everywhere. 

2.  Our  penchant  for  neighborliness  and  peace  as  the  way 
of  life  among  free  people — one  which  can  be  stretched  over 
wider  and  wider  areas. 

3.  Our    practical    recognition,    now    that    aggression    has 
reared  its  head  in  World  War  II  as  never  before,  that  we 
must  scotch  the  dragon  not  with  the  poison  in  its  tail  but 
with  its  wings — with  an  international  police  force  to  "quaran- 
tine" aggressors;  flying  fortresses  and  fighters  as  its  tools. 

4.  More,  our  practical  recognition  that  the  way  to  stave  off 


wars  in  the  long  run  must  be  to  contrive  instruments  a 
peace  that  will  not  only  ventilate  and  compose  their  cause: 
but  will  promote  cooperation  to  enhance  the  liberties  an> 
the  general  welfare  of  all  mankind. 

For  my  part,  I  am  for  developing  the  United  Nations  t 
these  ends — and  for  making  it  a  going  concern  now.  Ou 
movements  for  outlawing  war  and  disarmament  have  altc 
gether  failed  to  prevent  the  greatest  conflict  in  history.  Isoh 
tionism  and  neutrality  have  proved  weak  reeds  for  sma 
nations  and  large.  They  have  all  been  negative.  American 
rise  to  affirmative  action  that  is  understandable  and  warme 
with  significance  from  their  own  life  and  work. 

The  Middlewest  knows  how  industrial  strife  has  bee 
composed  in  its  great  urban  centers.  Our  own  experienc 
in  dealing  with  these  and  other  human  cleavages  can  thro\ 
light  on  corresponding  procedures  between  nations.  Bt 
peace  machinery  merely  to  repair  grievances  is  not  enougl 
The  economic  and  social  problems  which  set  nations  at  loj 
gerheads  must  be  resolved.  There's  importance  in  the  fa< 
that  out  of  all  the  set-up  at  Geneva  it  has  been  the  Inter 
national  Labour  Office  that  has  not  only  kept  intact  through 
out  the  war,  but  has  gone  right  on  functioning  unde 
American  chairmen  at  Montreal.  There's  importance  in  th1 
fact  that  out  of  the  United  States,  between  the  two  war 
has  come  some  of  the  most  creative  leadership  in  intern: 
tional  moves  to  protect  childhood,  to  promote  health  an 
prosperity,  and  to  safeguard  refugees.  This  last  under  Jame> 
G.  McDonald,  an  Indiana-born  high  commissioner  of  th 
League  of  Nations,  who  had  hitherto  served  as  long  timv 
chairman  of  the  FPA. 

Looking  ahead,  there's  prime  importance  in  what  prospei 
holds  for  the  temper  of  the  Middlewest.  I  have  not  made  anr 
recent  rounds  of  my  native  heath  and  have  no  current  oil 
servations   to   gainsay   those   who  imply   that   in   Ohio,   fc 
example,  the  Cleveland  of  Tom  Johnson  and  Newton  Bake 
the  Toledo  of  "Golden  Rule"  Jones  and  Brand  Whitlock,  aiH 
dusty  museum  pieces,  distant  and  indifferent  toward  a  cor 
structive  peace.    Or  gainsay  those  who  tag  wartime  Chicag: 
as  an  incubator,  hatching  a  grouchy  fascism  in  its  top  layeij 
and  subversive  eggs  at  the  bottom. 

But  go  back  to  before  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates,  whe 
the  compromiser  was  still  the  popular  hero.  Or  to  the  day 
when  Lovejoy  was  killed  and  his  Abolitionist  print  sho< 
wrecked;  when  Free  Soilers  had  their  hands  full  out  wher 
the  prairies  gave  way  to  the  plains.  There  was  small  auguril 
in  these  things  that,  hemmed  in  as  it  is  by  the  older  seaboar- 
states,  the  Great  Central  Valley  would  turn  into  the  conflii 
of  the  Sixties  such  weight  of  men,  materials,  and  determine 
tion  as  to  tip  the  scales  between  North  and  South  and  k 
the  country  indivisible. 

We  may  be  sure  that  rumblings  of  postwar  clashes  ov<< 
air  routes  and  bases  have  reached  the  industrial  centers  <t 
the  Central  States.  First  the  Erie  Canal,  and  then  a  hundre< 
railroads  in  their  day  foreshortened  the  remoteness  of  • 
Middlewest — but  with  air  transport  that  will  soon  be  a  mytl 

What  I  have  borne  witness  to  is  something  less  tangib 
—to  abiding  impulses,  yeasty  in  its  new  stock,  indigenous  11 
the  old,  which  have  been  roused  before  and  can  be  rouse" 
again.  With  freedoms  at  stake  and  the  very  stuff  of  demo" 
racy,  the  Middlewest  this  time  knows  our  war  aims,  lett< 
and  spirit — for  middlewesterners  have  fought  for  them  < 
home.  Names  from  each  of  its  states  are  cropping  up  in  tr> 
roster  of  a  new  leadership — such  as  Ball  in  Minnesota,  Will 
kie  in  Indiana,  Waymack  in  Iowa,  Field  in  Chicago — ft 
bent  on  breaking  sod  and  pulling  up  old  stumps  on  tb 
wider  frontiers  we  confront  today.  They  give  us  clues  to  ho" 
and  where — if  we  will — progressive  Americans  the  countr 
over  can  put  our  backs  into  setting  our  war  aims  to  won 
in  the  peace.  And  that,  far  more  tellingly  than  when  thi 
Foreign  Policy  Association  was  organized  twenty-five  yeaB 
ago. 
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nomy    without   sacrificing   the   nutritional   values   of   the 

J  food  supply.    Production  costs  for  certain  foods  arc  low, 

others  they  are  high.    By  shifting  to  the  low  cost  foods 

UMIII:  no  more  manpower  or  equipment  than  is  now  at 

;  more  of  all  essential  nutrients  can  be  produced  than 

•  Conservative  shifting  could  increase  our  food  supplies 
40  percent   in  a  year  or  two.    Somewhat  more  radical 
•es  would  enable  present  resources  to  support  a  popula- 

twice  as  large  as  that  we  now  support. 
"he  major  changes  necessary  would  be  in  the  direction 
what  may  be  called  a  strategic  diet.  The  foods  included 
st  be  relatively  economical  to  produce — in  terms  of  land, 
npower,  and  equipment.  They  also  must  be  relatively 
npact  and  relatively  nonperishable.  The  main  increases 
reduction  to  meet  criteria  such  as  these  would  be  in  milk, 
ter,  possibly  eggs,  grains,  peas,  beans,  soybeans,  peanuts, 
etable  fats,  late  white  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  and  certain 
er  roots  and  tubers.  The  major  decreases  in  production 
uld  be  in  beef  and  hogs,  except  such  stock  as  can  be  raised 
lusively,  or  almost  so,  on  pasture:  in  poultry  except  per- 
8  for  such  poultry  flocks  as  are  maintained  primarily  for 

production;  and  in  fruits  and  vegetables,  other  than  a  se- 
ted  list  of  these  based  on  unusual  nutritional  value  or  rela- 
:  nonperishability. 

onomies  of  Strategic  Production 

E  DIFFERENCES  IN   COSTS  OF  PRODUCING  ESSENTIAL  NUTRIENTS 

ough  the  media  of  various  types  of  food  are  revealed  by 
ny  reports  which  show  the  average  outputs  per  unit  of 
ources.  Some  of  the  economists  who  developed  these  re- 
rts  arc  in  the  government,  some  arc  not.  Their  figures 
xssarily  are  estimates.  Yet  they  agree  remarkably  and  illus- 
te  with  fair  reliability  the  tremendous  differences  in  costs 
olvcd.  A  given  quantity  of  protein  can  be  produced 
ough  leguminous  vegetables  with  a  small  fraction  of  the 
ources  needed  to  produce  the  same  amount  of  protein 
ough  beef  cattle.  An  example  of  a  badly  needed  vitamin 
iboflavin.  This  can  be  produced  many  times  more  efficiently 
ough  onions  as  through  hogs,  but  best  of  all  through 
Ik.  In  terms  of  total  values,  pork  and  poultry  meat  are 

•  least  efficient  media  of  production.    There  is  enormous 
•be  of  material  when  foods  edible  to  man  arc  fed  to 
•als  tor  later  consumption  in  the  form  of  meat. 

n  planning  any  further  increase  in  the  food  supply,  atten- 
n  also  must  be  given  to  the  ease  of  transportation.  Less 
ishable  foods  take  preference  in  this  respect,  as  do  less 
ijr  products.  For  instance,  watermelons  contribute  a  few 
ones,  some  ascorbic  acid  and  small  quantities  of  other 
amins,  but  their  bulkiness  and  weight  are  so  great  in  rela- 
n  to  these  values  that  sheer  waste  of  transportation  is  in- 
ved  when  they  are  shipped.  Similarly  with  milk,  nearly 
percent  of  which  is  water,  and  which  in  fluid  form  is  so 
rishable  that  refrigerated  cars  arc  required  for  its  trans- 
rtation.  However,  milk  for  transportation  may  be  dried 
d  defatted.  The  fat  is  butter,  a  relatively  less  perishable 
nmodity.  The  highly  nutritious  dried  defatted  milk,  which 
nains  after  separating  butter,  keeps  extremely  well  at  or- 
lary  temperatures.  Dried  milk  may  be  used  as  such  in 
ad  and  in  ice  cream  mixes,  or  for  other  cooking  purposes. 
>o,  by  addition  of  water  and  either  butter  or  another  semi- 
d  tat,  dried  milk  may  be  reconstituted  to  fluid  milk  at 
point  of  its  consumption,  thus  saving  much  transportation. 
\n  all-out  limitation  of  production  to  these  strategic  foods 
not  proposed,  but  the  direction  indicated  is  important, 
me  progress  has  been  made,  notably  in  fixing  higher  goals 
(Continued  on  page  468) 
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for  milk,  soybeans,  and  peanuts;  also  in  obtaining  more  facil- 
ities for  drying  milk.  But  sufficiently  aggressive  action  has  not 
been  ventured  and  time  is  running  fast. 

FAILURE  TO  MOVE  MORE  ACTIVELY  ON  REORIENTATION  OF  PRO- 
duction  is  due  to  opposition  on  the  part  of  pressure  groups 
and  to  lack  of  public  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  without 
some  surpluses  of  these  less  perishable  foods  and  without  in- 
creased capacity  for  their  production  we  shall  be  forced  to 
deny  ourselves  until  it  really  hurts.  This  is  not  a  matter  of 
"feeding  Hottentots,"  nor  of  implementing  overnight  the  pro- 
gram implied  in  "Freedom  from  Want  for  all  men  every- 
where." Demands  for  food  for  relief  in  Europe  will  come  in- 
sistently, not  only  from  those  millions  of  Americans  who  can- 
not live  in  peace  while  millions  starve.  They  will  come  as  well 
from  the  generals  in  command  of  military  operations  and  be 
presented  in  the  form  of  requirements  for  the  armies.  Such 
demands  are  irresistible.  We,  therefore,  should  make  ready 
now.  We  are  not  losing  on  the  nutrition  front;  neither  are 
we  gaining  much,  whereas  a  gain  is  necessary.  The  food 
prospect  is  not  too  dark.  Yet  it  is  far  from  bright. 
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through  the  Office  of  Foreign  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Oper- 
ations. 

The  food  conference,  in  referring  to  distribution  of  food 
to  needy  countries,  was  looking  primarily  toward  a  long  range 
policy.  Such  a  policy,  as  it  is  derived  in  the  future,  is  not 
likely  to  take  the  form  of  outright  gifts  or  charity;  rather,  it 
will  call  for  collaboration  to  keep  prices  of  food  on  the 
world  market  within  the  reach  of  countries  which  must  sup- 
plement their  own  production.  Destructive  economic  rivalries 
among  nations,  says  the  Atlantic  Charter,  must  be  eliminated. 
The  reduction  or  elimination  of  such  rivalries  by  the  regula- 
tion of  world  trade  is  not  new,  and  there  is  general  agree- 
ment on  the  broad  principles  to  be  followed.  The  probable 
choice  of  method  to  eliminate  world  economic  rivalries  in 
agriculture  is  the  ever-normal-granary. 

In  order  to  work,  the  ever-normal-granary  would  be 
charged  with  responsibility  for  buying  and  selling  on  the 
international  food  market.  It  would  sell  when  prices  are 
high  and  use  the  money  to  buy  when  prices  are  low.  Every 
nation  would  be  required  to  buy  its  imported  agricultural 
produce  from  the  ever-normal-granary,  and  those  with  ex- 
ports would  be  required  to  sell  to  the  granary.  Because  of 
the  nature  of  international  trade,  ever-normal-granary  prices 
would  have  to  have  an  acceptable  price  relationship  to  other 
goods  moving  on  world  markets.  Further,  such  a  plan  would 
require  a  new  form  of  international  finance — probably  some 
form  of  international  currency.  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States,  and  Canada  all  have  come  forth  with  plans  to  this  end. 

The  Problem  of  Surpluses  and  Shortages 

THOUGH  TEMPORARY  FOOD  SURPLUSES  HAVE  EXISTED  IN  ALL  NA- 
tions  with  all  kinds  of  produce,  there  fortunately  are  few 
nations  with  chronic  surpluses.  Wheat,  cotton,  coffee,  and 
sugar  are  the  most  frequent  surplus  crops.  The  United  States, 
Canada,  Argentina,  Australia,  Brazil,  and  Cuba  are  the  na- 
tions which,  in  the  past,  have  been  habitual  surplus  nations. 
In  all  nations  with  a  chronic  surplus,  there  is  strong  evi- 
dence that  at  least  a  partial  solution  for  the  problem  is  a 
more  highly  diversified  agriculture.  In  nearly  every  case, 
nations  with  surpluses  have  found  it  necessary  to  exercise 


stringent  government  control  over  the  marketing  of  surf; 
produce,  to  the  point  of  actual  purchase.  The  fact  that 
ernments  themselves,  rather  than  private  individuals  or  i 
porations,  own  so  much  of  excess  agricultural  produce  sho 
facilitate  international  collaboration  among  nations.  C 
through  collaboration  will  nations  be  able  to  give  effec 
aid  to  those  in  need  or  to  reduce  their  own  problem  of  : 
pluses.  It  will  fall  to  the  International  Agricultural  Authoi 
now  being  planned  by  the  interim  commission  meeting 
Washington,  to  set  up  the  machinery  for  collaboration. 
collaboration,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  materially  reduce  Am 
can  surplus  crops  as  well  as  those  of  other  nations. 

But  while  there  are  surpluses,  there  are  also  shortages 
certain   foods — underscoring  the   fact  that  the   world's   a 
culture  is  unbalanced.    The  conference,  in  its  third  po 
urged   the   coordination   of   food   production   plans   for 
united  and  associated  nations  to  overcome  expected  w< 
shortages  of  basic  foods.   Again,  this  calls  for  the  work  ( 
permanent    International    Agricultural    Authority    to    bn 
world   food   production   into   line   with   world   food   ne« 
Meats,  dairy  products,  eggs,  poultry,  and  fruits  constitute 
major  shortages.    Nearly  every  nation  can  increase  the  ] 
duction  of  these  items  to  its  own  advantage.    Shortages 
for  better  agricultural  planning,  national   and  internatio 
With  this  must  go  effective  application  by  all  nations  of 
latest  •  scientific   information   concerning   the    production 
food  and  also  its  utilization. 

The  conference  asked  that  nations  plan  together,  insti 
of  separately,  to  adjust  the  use  of  their  agricultural  resou:. 
to  a  long-term  coordinated  world  production  plan.  Here, 
an  International  Agricultural  Authority  is  required,  to  mn 
collaboration  across  frontiers  a  reality  and  thus  reduce 
nomic  nationalism.    On  the  whole,  the  conference  meml 
agreed  that  world  food  production,  in  order  to  achieve  f ! 
dom  from  want,  must  be  balanced  with  world  food  nt 
and  not  with  consumption  as  it  has  in  the  past. 

IT    GOES    WITHOUT    SAYING    THAT    THE    UNITED    NATIONS    f 

Conference  may  became  another  skeleton  in  the  graveyarc 
international   disillusionment.    Except  morally,  it  bound 
one.   It  asked  nations  to  work  together  toward  something 
better  than  has  yet  been   dreamed   possible.    The  forty-f 
countries  are  beginning  this  new  collaboration  through 
interim  commission.    So  far,  the  resolutions  and  reports  ci 
ing  from  the  conference  are  limited  to  the  findings  of  t<i 
nical   experts;   their   ultimate   practicability   and   effectivei 
will  depend  on  peacetime  application,  not  only  to  the  pi 
lems  of  food  and  agriculture,  but  to  all  international  pi 
lems.   The  starting  place  of  the  interim  commission  is  to 
forty-four  nations  to  agree  on  the  structure  and  functions 
a  permanent  International  Agricultural  Authority. 

Coming  at  the  close  of  a  dark  period  in  history,  the  c 
ference  sought  to  look  forward  from  the  negativism 
Lebensraum  and  "curtailed  production  in  the  midst  of  wai 
to  the  positivism  of  international  cooperation.  It  put  all  h 
in  the  future;  there  was  little  to  be  found  in  the  past, 
goal  was  to  find  ways  and  means  for  making  the  next  < 
hundred  years  the  "people's  century."  It  set  up  object! 
and  it  agreed  to  principles  to  be  used  in  achieving  those  ai 
The  renewal  by  Congress  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreemt 
Act  was  one  of  the  first  steps  toward  building  the  faith 
which  the  results  of  the  conference  inevitably  must  rest.  I 
British  cooperation  in  all  proposals  made  at  the  conference 
been  promised  by  British  Foreign  Secretary  Eden. 

Like  all  cooperative  efforts,  most  of  the  dividends  will 
paid  in  humanity.  The  difficulties  are  great.  The  inner 
conservatism  of  agricultural  peoples;  the  opposition  of  est' 
lished  interests  to  any  change,  no  matter  how  well  justifij 
and  the  unawareness  of  many  that  any  change  is  needed 
all  serve  as  stumbling  blocks  toward  achieving  the  hopesr 
Hot  Springs. 
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iany  ot  the  forestry  conservation  projects  in  the  East,  while 
all  and  monotonous,  could  not  be  fairly  dismissed  as  use- 
is. 

But  there  is,  perhaps  inevitably,  a  wide  gap  between  a 
O's  concern  for  the  social  value  of  the  service  he  renders, 
id  the  general  attitude  of  the  selective  service  officials,  who 
ish  to  keep  the  CO's  busy  and  as  much  out  of  public  view 

possible.  While  General  Hershey  recently  paid  tribute  to 
*  humanitarian  benefit  of  the  "guinea  pig"  experiments, 

which  some  of  the  CO's  have  been  undergoing  suffering 
id  danger,  and  remarked  that  this  would  help  to  build  up 
ncreasing  respect  for  the  courage  and  seriousness  of  CO 
•evictions,"  a  chillier  note  is  perceptible  in  the  published 
atemcnts  of  some  of  his  aides.  So  Colonel  Kosch  expressed 
)position  to  letting  CO's  teach  or  do  social  work,  "because 
e  don't  believe  the  government  should  be  a  party  to  helping 
<$e  men  spread  their  pacifist  propaganda."  Major  Franklin 
cLcan,  another  officer  associated  with  the  administration  of 
ie  CPS  camps,  observed: 

"The  work  being  done  is  mainly  a  continuation  of  projects 
iginated  by  the  CCC  ....  The  program  is  not  being  carried 

for  the  education  or  development  of  individuals,  to  train 
•oups  for  foreign  service  or  future  activities  in  the  postwar 
:riod,  or  for  the  furtherance  of  any  particular  movement. 

.  There  is  no  obligation  to  provide  an  assignee  with  work 
*•  which  he  has  been  particularly  prepared,  wishes  to  do, 

regards  as  socially  significant.  Neither  is  there  any  in- 
ntion  of  engaging  in  what  is  generally  called  the  social 
elfare  field,  except  as  it  may  enter  into  the  regular  projects. 
IK  impression  that  camps  are  democracies  to  be  run  by  the 
signees  is  entirely  erroneous." 

As  the  labor  shortage  has  become  more  acute,  selective 
rvicc  authorities  have  been  more  lenient  in  releasing  some 
O's  from  the  camps  for  work  as  attendants  in  hospitals  and 
sane  asylums  and  on  farms.  Dr.  Rufus  Jones,  the  grand 
d  man  of  American  Quakerism,  showed  an  understandable 
idc  when  he  told  me,  citing  a  well  known  Philadelphia 
;ychiatrist,  Dr.  Earl  Bond,  as  authority,  that  "our  boys," 
ith  their  gentler  methods  of  approach,  had  achieved  ex- 
•llent  results  in  improving  the  physical  and  psychological 
ate  of  the  patients. 

Cases  of  brutality  in  handling  CO's  have  been  infrequent, 
robably  the  most  serious  charge  of  this  kind  has  been 
>ncerned  with  the  treatment  of  Stanley  Murphy  and  Lewis 
aylor,  who  walked  out  of  a  CPS  camp  at  Big  Flats,  N.  Y., 
cm  on  an  eighty-two  day  hunger  strike  in  Danbury  prison 
I  the  issue  of  being  assigned  to  more  useful  work,  and 
ere  finally  transferred  to  a  federal  prison  hospital  for  mental 
jes.  Here,  according  to  Murphy's  mother,  her  son  was 
aten  and  thrown  naked  into  a  so-called  strip  cell,  with  no 
rniture  and  primitive  toilet  facilities.  The  fact  of  beating 
as  denied  by  the  hospital  guards.  Obviously  Murphy  and 
aylor  were  persons  of  an  absolutist  frame  of  mind,  who 
ight  easily  receive  rough  handling  from  unsympathetic 
lards  and  prison  supervisors.  Apparently  there  have  been 
me  similar  cases,  but  far  fewer  than  during  the  last  war, 
xause  the  present  set-up,  with  all  its  imperfections,  does 
xp  the  majority  of  CO's  out  of  direct  contact  with  hard- 
>iled  military  and  civilian  authorities. 

ame  Changes  Still  Seem  Desirable 

HE   PRESENT   ARRANGEMENT   IS    IN    MANY   WAYS    EXPERIMENTAL 

id  several  changes  would  seem  to  be  called  for  in  the  in- 
rest  of  dealing  fairly  with  the  CO's  and  obtaining  from 
em  the  maximum  of  useful  service  to  society. 


(In  answering  advertisement t  please  mention  SUHVFY  GHAPHIC,) 


There  would  seem  to  be  no  valid  reason  why  army  pay 
and  maintenance  should  not  be  provided  by  the  government. 
Since  the  right  of  conscientious  objection  to  military  service 
is  recognized  and  the  work  is  compulsory  and  is  supposed 
to  be  of  "national  importance,"  it  seems  rather  petty  to  try 
to  starve  the  CO's  into  military  conformity  or  to  throw  the 
burden  of  supporting  them  on  the  peace  churches  and  on 
the  CO's  themselves  and  their  families.  In  any  event  these 
dissenters  from  the  war  method  in  all  probability  will 
suffer  substantially  in  postwar  economic  discrimination. 

Whether  the  CPS  camps  should  be  retained  on  the  present 
basis  or  should  be  operated  by  the  government,  is  a  thorny 
and  debatable  question.  One  government  camp  is  now  in 
operation  at  Mancos,  Colo.  It  would  perhaps  be  best  to  extend 
this  experiment  and  to  have  both  types  of  camps,  so  that 
men  who  prefer  a  government  camp  could  attend  one,  while 
the  peace  churches  could  maintain  camps  with  a  more  homo- 
geneous type  of  personnel,  recruited  more  largely  from  the 
members  of  their  own  faiths. 

Not  only  out  of  regard  for  the  scruples  of  the  CO's,  but 
from  consideration  for  the  best  interests  of  society,  it  would 
also  seem  desirable  to  direct  their  work  into  channels  of 
maximum  public  usefulness.  It  would  be  an  admirable  social 
investment,  I  suspect,  to  assign  a  number  of  CO's  with  cx- 
[Kriencc  in  social  work  to  cities  and  areas  where  there  is  a 
smoldering  flame  of  antagonism  between  whites  and  Ne- 
groes. There  should  be  no  discrimination  against  the  use  of 
CO's,  under  the  training  and  auspices  of  such  an  experi- 
enced international  humanitarian  organization  as  the  Amer- 
ican Friends  Service  Committee,  in  relief  and  reconstruction 
work  abroad.  And  the  existing  law,  which  takes  pretty  good 
account  of  religious  pacifists,  should  be  liberalized  in  rela- 
tion to  individuals  who  can  make  out  a  convincing  case  of 
sincere  opposition  to  participation  in  war  on  humanitarian, 
economic,  and  social  grounds. 

We  have  made  marked  and  substantial  progress  in  hu- 
manity and  common  sense  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
the  inevitable  small  minority  of  war  dissenters,  by  compari- 
son with  the  deplorable  record  of  the  last  war.  But  there  is 
still  room  for  a  larger  exercise  of  fairness  and  imagination 
before  the  ideal  credited  to  a  British  aviator  can  be  re- 
garded as  fully  realized: 

"After  all,  the  right  to  be  a  conscientious  objector  is  one 
of  the  rights  for  which  we  are  fighting." 
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they?  Ernst  W.  Puttkammer,  Professor  of 
Law  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  <lis- 
cusse£  this  vital  problem. 

Other  Public   Policy  Pamphlet* 

CAPITALISTIC  WARMONGERS: 

A  MODERN  SUPERSTITION 

By  Witter  Sulzbach 

ECONOMIC  POLICY  AND 

DEMOCRACY 

By   Michael   A.   Heilperin 

The  above  four  pamphlet*,  $1,OO 

The  University  of  Chicago  Pre« 


COLLECTIVE 
SECURITY: 

THE  WHY  AND  HOW 

By 

SENATOR  JOSEPH  H.  BALL 
of  Minnesota 

A  book  with  a  fresh  and  challenging 
approach  to  the  problem  of  American 
national  security  after  the  war  which 
every  American  should  read. 

Cloth,  50  cents          Paper,  25  cents 

WORLD  PEACE 
FOUNDATION 

40  MT.  VERNON  ST.       BOSTON,  8.  MASS. 


Survey  Readers  Should  Buy 

THE  THIRD  FREEDOM — 
FREEDOM  FROM  WANT 

Symposium  participated  in  by 

Right  Hon.  Arthur  Greenwood,  Dr.  Carter 
Goodrich,  Robert  J.  Watt,  R.  J.  Thomas. 
Dr.  Eveline  M.  Burns,  and  Right  Hon. 
Margaret  Bondfield  and  20  others. 

Edited  by  Dr.  Harry  W.  Laidler 

96  pages  35c 

also 

THE  CARIBBEAN:  LABORATORY 
OF  WORLD  COOPERATION 

by  Devere  Allen 

40  pages  15er 

League  tor  Industrial  Democracy 

112  East  19th  Street 

New  York  City 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC,) 
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THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 
1943-1944 

The  curriculum  of  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work  in  which  emphasis  is  placed  on  war  and  post- 
war social  practice,  consists  of  a  combination  of 
courses,  research,  and  field  work  in  social  agencies 
involved  both  directly  and  indirectly  with  the  war 
effort.  The  normal  program  covers  six  quarters 
or  eighteen  months  and  leads  to  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Science.  Shorter  periods  of  study  are 
arranged. 

A  sequence  of  courses  selected  from  the  regular 
curriculum  is  given  in  the  late  afternoon  and  eve- 
ning for  practicing  social  workers  and  volunteers. 

Winter  Quarter,  January  4-March  25.  Application 
date,  November  2. 

Spring  Quarter,  March  28-June  17.  Application 
date,  January  20. 

Summer  Quarter,  June  21-September  1.  Appli- 
cation date,  April  21. 

Catalogues  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 

122  East  22nd  Street 
New  York  10.  N.  V. 


SIMMONS  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Professional  Education  for  Social  Service* 
in  Public  and  Private  Agencies 

Acadimic  Ytar  1943-1944 

Summer  Quarter  June  24 

Fall  Quarter  October  4 

Winter  Quarter  December  27 

Spring  Quarter  March  20 

A  Two- Year  Program  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  M.S. 
18  Somerset  Street 


SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 


SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  of  Yale  Univenity 

A    Pr./...Jo.    If,    Ik.    (.oil.,,     r.r... 

•ad  btiir  0zprrlrac»  in   ih*   »noui   braorjMi  of  mmtai  u 
tit  twMity-eUof   momtu'  eourar  which  lo*da  to  tb*  lUtrn  tif 

MASTER    Or    M  B»IM. 
A    BttSMWi   oecrw   IB    .ru.    Mine*   or    phUonph;   from    •   «oUe>   o» 
'  1«   required  for  admlmton. 


The  Dean.  YALE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 


BACK  THE  ATTACK 
WITH  WAR  BONDS 


SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL 
FOR    SOCIAL    WORK 

A  Graduate  Professional  School  Offering  a  Program  of 
Social  Work  Education  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Master 
of  Social  Science. 

Academic  Year  Opens  June  1944 

I  In-  Accelerated  Course  provides  two  years  of  academic 
credits,  covering  two  sessions  of  theory,  nine  months  of 
field  practice  in  selected  social  agencies,  and  the  writing  of 
a  thesis. 

The  urgent  demand  for  qualified  social  workers  in  civilian 
and  war-related  social  agencies  offers  a  wide  variety  of 
opportunities  for  graduates. 


SMITH  COLLEGE  STUDIES  IN  SOCIAL  WORK 
September  Issue— PAPERS  IN  HONOR  OF 

EVERETT  KIMBAI I 

A    collection    of    twenty-three    papers   by    representative 
alumnae  and  faculty. 

Paper  Cover  £1.50 — Cloth  Cover  £2.00 

December  Issue — Abstracts  of  Theses,  1943 

Published  Quarterly,  £2  a  Year 
Single  Numbers:  Volumes  I  to  XII,  Si   each 

For  further  information  write  to 
THE  DIRECTOR  COLLEGE  HALL  8 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 


WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

offers 

SPECIAL  TRAINING 
FOR  HOME  ECONOMISTS 

Preparing  for  Work 
in 

SOCIAL  AGENCIES 

Spring  Session  Opens  February  14,  1944 
For  Full  Information    Write 

Admission   Office 
2117  Adelbert  Road 

e 

Cleveland  6,  Ohio 
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LETTER  SERVICES 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


MULTICRAPHINC 

MIMEOGRAPHING 

ADDRESSING 

FILLING  IN 

FOLDING 

METERING 

COMPLETE  MAILINGS 


Quick  Service  Letter  Company 

INCORPORATE* 

53   PARK  PLACE — NEW  YORK 

TELEPHONE— BARCLAY     7-90S1 


LANGUAGES 


Phonograph  Courses,  Mail  Orders.  All  Lan- 
jiuaues.  Bought.  SoM,  Rented.  Request 
Booklet  G.  LANGUAGE  SERVICE,  18  East  41st 
St..  New  York. 

PAMPHLETS  &  PERIODICALS 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library. 
$3.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway  at  58- St.,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

HUMAN  BROTHERHOOD:  a  religion  for  tin- 
healing  of  the  nations.  Booklet  10  cents. 
Address  Business  Office,  The  Church  of  the 
More  Abundant  Life,  407  McKay  Bldg.,  Port- 
land,  (4)  Oregon. 

BOOKPLATES 

FREE  CATALOG,  showing  several  hundred 
beautiful  designs. 

ANTIOCH  BOOKPLATES,  Box  21g,  Ytllow  Sprinps.  Ohio 
INDIAN  PIPE 

Send  a  dollar  bill  for  genuine  "Powhatan"  hand- 
made Indian  clay  smoking  pipe,  replica  famous 
original  Virginia  antique,  two  long  stems, 
historic  booklet,  directions,  enjoyment,  and 
care.  Rustic  container,  postage  prepaid. 
PAMPLIN  PIPE  CO..  Richmond.  Virginia. 

INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  Inc. 

Groceries 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets 
New  York 


STATISTICAL  SERVICE  BUREAU  of  New 
York,  1133  Broadway,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
Specializing  installation  or  revision  of  statis- 
tical and  record  systems  in  social  agencies, 
hospitals,  institutions,  etc.  Complete  services 
also  rendered,  on  weekly  or  monthly  basis, 
from  recording  operations  through  tabulation, 
presentation  and  analysis  of  data.  Annual  re- 
ports and  special  studies  .undertaken.  Out-of- 
town  organizations  serviced. 

Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ORIGINAL  SERMONS,  SPEECHES,  LEC- 
TURES, Club  Papers,  professionally  prepared. 
Criticism,  rewriting,  plotting,  ghostwriting  of 
book-length  manuscripts,  short-stories,  feature 
articles.  Testimonials  galore.  Printed  Lec- 
tures, Sermons  and  Outlines  also  furnished. 
FREE  circular.  Dept.  "S,"  Continental  Writ- 
ers' &  Speakers'  Bureau,  705  Railway  Exchange 
Bldg.,  Montreal,  Canada. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Young  man,  30,  draft  exempt,  M.S.  in  Social 
Service,  4  years  experience  in  community  or- 
ganization and  casework,  desires  position.  7903 
Survey 


Grou 


oup  Work   Practitioner,   M.S.   in  group   work, 
:eeks    supervisory    or    administrative    position. 


3    years' 

Survey. 


experience.      Draft    deferred.      7910 


Woman  with  college  degree  and  twenty-nine 
years  experience  in  juvenile  institutions,  de- 
sires a  position  as  Superintendent  of  a 
juvenile  institution.  7909  Survey. 

BOYS  WORKER — Part  time,  evenings.  Boys' 
Club,  Settlement  House,  Institution.  Protes- 
tant. Age  42.  Barrett,  936  Woodycrest  Ave., 
Bronx,  N.  Y.  C. 

WORKERS  WANTED 

Professional  case  work  agency  needs  caseworker 
to  supervise  delinquent  boys  17  to  21  years. 
Salary  $1920-$2400.  Man  preferred.  State  re- 
ligious affiliation.  Chicago  Church  Federation, 
Boys'  Court  Service,  417  South  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY,  Duluth  Mental 
Hygiene  Clinic.  $2700.  700  Medical  Arts 
Building,  Duluth,  Minn. 


RATES 

Classified  Advertising 

Display 3Oc    per   line 

Non-display 5c    per   word 

Minimum   Charge   .      .     Sl.OO   per   insertion 

Discounts       .      .       1O%   on    three   insertions 

CASH    WITH   ORDER 

Survey  Graphic 
112  E.  19th  Street 


New  York 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 

GERTRUDE    R.    STEIN,    II 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street, 
York.     Wise.  7-4961.     A  profess! 
bureau     specializing    in    fund-rai; 
group    work,    institutional,    casev. 
and  medical  social  work  positions 

MAKE   LIFE   EASIER— 
with    books! 


Whether  you're  interested  in  preparin 
meat  loaves  without  meat  or  caring  fc 
your  house  you'll  find  all  the  answei 
in  books.  If  the  shortage  of  help  ha 
hit  you — try  helping  yourself.  See  you 
bookseller  today  for  the  secret  of  sue 
cess  in  any  field  you  can  mention.  H 
can  help  solve  your  wartime  problem; 

AMERICAN     BOOKSELLERS    ASSOCIAV 

MEMBERS    EVERYWHERE 


USED     BOOK! 

50%  Off  Regular  Prict 

for  books  displayed  by  our  field  worker 
In  good  condition,  but  without  that  net  • 
look! 

for  complete  new   litt   writ* 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC 

Book   Order   Department 

112   East   19  Street,   New  York,   N.  Y 


STATEMENT    OF   THE    OWNERSHIP,    MANAGEMENT,    CIRCULA- 
TION,   ETC.,    REQUIRED    BY    THE    ACTS    OF    CONGRESS    OF 
AUGUST  24,  1912,  AND  MARCH  3,  1933,  of  SURVEY  GRAPHIC, 
published  monthly  at  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  for  October  1,  1943. 
State    of    New    York          1  ,. 
County   of    New    York        } 

Before  me,  a  Commisioner  of  Deeds,  in  and  for  the  State  and  county 
aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Walter  F.  Grueninger.  who,  having  been 
duly  sworn,  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Business 
Manager  of  the  SURVEY  GRAPHIC  and  that  the  following  is.  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  man- 
agement (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  pub- 
lication for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1912,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  March  3,  1933,  embodied  in 
section  537,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this 
form,  to  wit: 

1.  That    the    names    and    addresses   of    the   publisher,    editor,    managing 
editor,  and  business  managers  are:  Publisher,  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,   112 
East    19    Street,    New    York,    N.    Y.;    Editor.    Paul    Kellogg,    112    East    19 
Street,    New    York,    N.    Y. ;    Managing    Editor,    None;    Business    Manager, 
Walter  F.   Grueninger,   112  East  19  Street,  New   York.   N.   Y. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:   (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  its  name  and  address 
must  be  stated  and  also  immediately  thereunder  the  names   and   addresses 
of  stockholders,  owning  or  holding  one  per   cent  or   more  of  total  amount 
of  stock.     If  not  owned  by  a  corporation,   the  names  ancj  addresses  of  the 
individual  owners  must  be  given.     If  owned  by  a  firm,   company,  or  other 
unincorporated   concern,    its   name   and   address,   as   well    as   those   of  each 
individual  member,  must  be  given.)     Survey  Associates,   Inc.,   112   East   19 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  a  non-commercial  corporation  under  the  laws  of 


the   State  of   New    York,   with    over   1500   members.     It   has   no   stocks  or 

(In  answering  advertisements  please   mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 
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bonds.     President,   Richard   B.    Scandrett,   Jr.,    30   Pine   Street,    New 
N.  Y.;   Vice-presidents,  Joseph  P.   Chamberlain,   Columbia   University, 
York,  N.   Y.;  John  Palmer  Gavit,   112  East  19  Street,   New  York,  N. 
secretary,  Ann  Reed  Brenner,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

3.  That   the   known   bondholders,   mortgagees,   and  other   security   ho 
owning   or    holding    1   per   cent   or   more   of   total    amount   of    bonds,   I 
gages,  or  other  securities  are:   (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)   None. 

4.  That   the  two  paragraphs  next  above,   giving  the  names  of  the 
ers,  stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only   the  li: 
stockholders   and    security   holders,   as   they   appear   upon   the    books   of 
company   but   also,    in   cases   where   the    stockholder   or   security    holder 
pears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fidut 
relation,   the  name  of   the   person  or  corporation  for  whom   such    lrust< 
acting,    is    given;    also    that    the    said    two    paragraphs    contain    statetr 
embracing  affiant's   full    knowledge  and   belief   as   to  the   circumstances 
conditions   under   which    stockholders  and    security   holders   who  do   not 
pear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,   hold   stock  and  scent 
in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  ha 
reason    to    believe   that    any    other    person,    association,    or    corporation 
any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  secur 
than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

[Signed] 

WALTER  F.  GRUENINGER,  Business  Mann 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  22nd  day  of  September  1943.  ' 

[Seal]         MARTHA  HOHMAN1S 
Commissioner  of  Deeds,  City  of  New  V 
New  York  County  Clerk's  No.  6 
Commission  expires  April  28.   1945. 


DIARY  of  THE  FUTURE 


V, 


ERNON  BARTLETT,  famous  British  newspaper  correspondent  and  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, has  made  a  flight  through  time  to  the  end  of  the  European  war.  His  journey  was  imagi- 
nary but  the  diary  he  kept  is  realistic  to  a  degree.  Instead  of  examining  the  problems  of  the 
peace  in  a  vacuum  of  theory,  he  looks  at  them  in  their  natural  setting — the  day-to-day  news  of 
the  summer  and  fall  of  1944 — or  is  it  1945?  For  example: 

June  30.  Gerald  Barry,  editor  of  the  News  Chronicle,  rang  me  up  at  three  this  morning.  Willy 
Forrest,  cabling  from  G.H.Q.,  has  confirmed  a  midnight  report  from  Berne  that  the  German 
army  in  southern  Austria  has  surrendered.  .  .  .  A  day  of  wild  rumors.  The  cabinet  met  twice. 
It  appears  that  the  Allies  are  hesitating  to  announce  the  news,  for  they  don't  yet  know  how 
much  attention  to  pay  this  army  surrender  and  whether  it  has  taken  place  in  agreement  with 
the  German  Supreme  Command.  The  Prime  Minister's  car  was  stopped  by  a  large  crowd  in 
Whitehall,  and  he  stood  on  the  running-board,  gave  the  "V"  sign  for  victory,  and  promised 
that  there  would  be  good  news  within  the  next  forty-eight  hours.  .  .  .  Reports  from  all  over  the 
place  about  serious  rioting  in  Vienna,  with  the  refusal  of  the  police  to  fire  on  the  crowds. 

And  then?  What  happens  when  Allied  troops  enter  Berlin?  What  becomes  of  Hitler,  Goebbels,  Himmler? 
What  arrangements  are  made  for  governing  conquered  Germany?  Where  does  the  Soviet  Union  fit  into 
the  pattern?  Here  is  what  the  author  admits  "is  a  rash  attempt  to  write  history  before  it  has  happened." 

It  is  less  rash  coming  from  Mr.  Bartlett  than  it  would  be  from  most  writers.  Besides  being  one  of  Eu- 
rope's outstanding  newspapermen,  Mr.  Bartlett  served  for  a  time  as  director  of  the  London  office  of  the 
secretariat  of  the  League  of  Nations;  and  in  1938,  outraged  by  the  Munich  pact,  he  stood  for  Parliament 
and  was  elected.  He  knows  politics  inside  and  out,  and  in  this  remarkable  "diary"  he  has  dramatically 
projected  into  the  future  the  present  lines  of  Anglo-American  policy. 

"Diary  of  the  Future"  will  appear  in  weekly  instalments  in  The  Nation,  beginning 
with  the  first  week  in  November. 
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The; 

RIDDLE 

of  the 

STATE 
DEPARTMENT 


Robert  Bendincr 


For   Survey    Graphic   Readers,    This   Special 

Free  Book  Offer 

34  Weeks  of  "The  Nation"  for  $2 

and  free  "The  Riddle  of  the  State  Department" 


"The  Riddle  of  the  State  Deportment",  by  Rob* 
<rt  IWndiner,  if  a  iJighlly  condenaad  edition  of 
the  original  book  which  recently  created  a  wir 
in  oficial  Washington.  It  U  a  100-page  volume, 
in  Reader'!  Digeat  aix»,  attractively  bound  in  a 
3-coior  cover.  Here  u  a  book  that  pull*  no 
punehe*.  and  fivee  the  inaide  etory  of  the  de- 
whicn  baa  been  maHru  our  foreign 


/Aid  £onisenient  Old**. 

The  Nation,  55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  it  £2.00  for  which  send  me  the  next  34  weekly  issue*  of 
The  Nation.  And  send  me  my  free  copy  of  "The  Riddle  of  the  State 
Department". 


Name     . 
Address 
City    ... 


State    ... 

Canadian  Si  Foreign  pottage,  70c  extra 
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Special  Number  Coming- 
American  Russian  Frontiers 


YOU  have  heard  of  the  TANK  RUTHLESS 
and  how,  long  since,  four  Soviet  poets  and 
three  painters  turned  in  their  Stalin  prizes  to 
send  it  off  to  the  Russian  front.  Cartoons  and 
poems  blazoned  it — inside  and  out,  and  the  latest 
report  from  its  crew  is  that  a  Nazi  shell  tore  off 
one  of  Hitler's  legs! 

*         *        * 

In  the  forthcoming  special  number  of  Survey 
Graphic,  ninth  in  our  CALLING  AMERICA 
Series,  Prof.  Alexander  Kaun  of  the  University  of 
California  employs  the  exploits  of  this  veteran 
tank  to  symbolize  his  theme.  For  he  portrays  how 
the  arts  have  been  thrown  in  close  to  the  battle 
lines — songs  and  clowning  and  folk  dancing ;  Rus- 
sian jazz  and  the  music  of  Beethoven  and  Shosta- 
kovich; broadcasts  and  the  readings  of  creative 
authors;  puppet  shows,  movies  and  plays. 

What  comes  of  the  fighting  along  this  Russian 
front  —  West  to  their  eyes,  East  to  ours  —  has  a 
prime  bearing  on  the  outcome  of  the  war.  And  as 
the  Soviet  armies  thrust  the  Nazi  invaders  back 
on  their  heels,  what  becomes  of  the  belt  of  border- 
lands there  has  prime  significance  to  the  peace. 

Dip  into  the  Future — 

and  a  new  border  claims  our  imaginations  — 
frozen,  foreshortened,  North  to  all  concerned. 
For  the  advances  in  air  transport  are  making  near 
neighbors  across  the  Pole  of  the  great  land  masses 
we  call  Europe,  Asia  and  the  Americas. 

That  the  northern  reaches  of  these  continents 
have  been  settled  by  pioneering  peoples  is  an 
even  greater  portent.  Hence  this  project  of  ours 
goes  on  to  explore  Russian  frontiers  that  are  other 
than  geographic.  It  pushes  out  along  new  hori- 
zons— social,  economic,  scientific  and  international. 


We  call  it  an  adventure  in  understanding.  It 
might  be  symbolized  in  turn  by  the  SCOUTING 
PLANE  GOOD  WILL.  Two  contributing  editors 
reinforce  our  regular  staff  as  its  navigators: 
Richard  B.  Scandrett,  Jr.,  New  York  lawyer, 
author  of  "Divided  They  Fall"  (1942),  president 
of  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  who  initiated  the  pro- 
ject; and  Albert  Rhys  Williams,  Ohioan,  author 
of  "The  Russians :  the  Land,  the  People  and  Why 
They  Fight"  (1943),  whose  earlier  titles  over  the 
past  quarter  century  register  that  he  has  spent 
nearly  half  of  it  close  to 
Russian  soil.  The  members 
of  the  expedition  have  two 
things  in  common : 

Every  one  of  them  has 
been  to  Russia. 

They  approach  it  front 
an  American  angle. 
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Among  the  Articles — 

MEET  THE  RUSSIAN  PEOPLE— 
Albert  Rhys  Williams 

How  like  us  are  they  in  their  virtues,  their  valor,  their 
sins  and  shortcomings? 

WHERE  THE  FORKS  OF  THE  ROAD| 
Richard  B.  Scandrett,  Jr. 
The  borderlands  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea. 

BEYOND  THE  URALS— Andrew  J.  Steiger 

The  Heartland,  where  Russia  recaptured  its  industrial 
strength.     The  part  played  by  American  engineers. 

MOSAIC  OF  PEOPLES— Louis  Fischer 

Minorites — regions — republics.     By  the  author  of  "The 
Soviets  in  World  Affairs." 

WHERE  EAST  MEETS  WEST  AGAIN— 
Harriet  Moore 

An  expert  scans  Siberia  and  Russia's  outlook  on  the 
greatest  ocean  basin  of  them  all. 


AMERICAN  PRODUCTION  AND 
THE  RUSSIAN  FRONT— Donald  M.  Nelson 
An  authoritative  account  of  how  and  where  Lend-Lease 
has  thrown  its  weight,  by  the  chairman  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board,  now  in  Moscow. 

THE  SOVIETS  AND  THE  NEW 

TECHNOLOGY— Mary  van  Kleeck 

By  the  director  of  industrial  studies,  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation, co-author  of  "Technology  and  Livelihood." 


YOUTH  AND  ITS  SKYLINES— 
Maurice  Hindus 

The  generation  coming  out  of  the  war — by  radiogram 
from  the  author  of  "Mother  Russia." 

WINDOWS  INTO  RUSSIA— Ernest  T.  Simmons 
A  challenge  to  American  colleges  by  the  director  of  the 
Intensive  Study  of  Soviet  Civilization  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  RELIGION  IN  RUSSIA— 
Helen  Iswolsky 

What  lies  back — and  ahead — of  the  about-face  of  the 
Kremlin  toward  the  church. 

RUSSIA  DISCOVERS  NATIONALISM— 
Walter  Duranty 

By  the  dean  of  American  correspondents  who  wrote  as 
he  pleased  for  the  New  York  Times. 


CAVALCADE  OF  INTERPRETERS— 
Lewis  Gannett 

Natural  history  of  our  books  on  Russia  by  the  literary 
columnist  of  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune. 

AMERICAN  SOVIET 
RELATIONS— 


GRAPHIC 


Vera  Micheles  Dean 

The  director  of  research  for 
the  Foreign  Policy  Associa- 
tion draws  strands  of  history 
and   prophecy  into   a  skein. 
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If          Wage  Trouble — RAILROADS — Race  Relations 

flnessee  River  Goes  to  War  •  Moscow,  Atlantic  City  &  Points  Ahead 

*d  for  Victory,  Jobs  for  Peace  by  Vice-President  Henry  A.  Wallace 


uggesttons? 


IMPORTED  HAND  KNIT  WINTER  SPORTSWEAR 

Be  snug  and  smart  in  these  warm  and  colorful 
Winter  stocking  slippers  in  ankle  length.  Color 
combinations  of  green,  blue  or  red — full  sizes  5,  6 
and  7  with  genuine  wool  felt  bottoms.  $4.75  per 
pair,  parcel  post  prepaid.  Wool  Mittens  with 
hand  embroidered  designs  to  match,  $3.25  per 
pair. 

FRED     LEIGHTON'S 

MEXICAN   IMPORTS 

15    EAST  8th   ST..   NEW  YORK   CITY    (3)       TEL.   AL.  4-9413 


<(Homarts"CrochetCotton 

Utmost  in  quality,  most  reasonable  price. 
Used  by  thousands  of  American  women  for 
years.  Makes  appropriate  and  appreciated 
gift.  Sold  direct  by  mail  only.  Send  3-cent 
stamp  for  free  test-sample  and  state  what 
k  article  you  wish  to  crochet  or  knit. 

W.  B.  RODDY  Richburg,  S.  C. 


Colonial  Coberkt* 

From  VIRGINIA 

OLIVE   LEAF 

design 

In  Georgia  this  design  is  called  "Mascadine 
Hulls,"  in  Mississippi  "Double  Muscadine 
Hulls,"  in  N.  C.  "Hickory  Leaf,"  in  R.  I. 
"Double  Bow  Knot,"  in  Ky.  it  is  sometimes 
"Double  Bow  Knot"  and  sometimes  "Blooming 
Leaf,"  probably  "Lemon  Leaf"  and  "Olive 
Leaf."  The  leaf  designs  seem  to  have  evolved 
from  the  "Sun  Rise"  design. 

Homemakers  have  come  to  appreciate  the  rare 
charm  and  dignity  in  this  smartly  woven  repro- 
duction, made  here  in  Virginia.  Size  84  x  100 
inches  $19.50;  72  x  100  $17.00  in  dark  blue 
on  white.  Color  100%  virgin  wool;  white 
100%  cotton.  Color  41%  of  fabric;  white 
59%. 

Quantity  limited.  First  come  first  served.  Guar- 
anteed to  please  you  or  money  returned. 

LIZA'S   GIFT   SHOP 

Dept.  7  New  Market,  Va. 


CURRIER  fir   IVES  PLACE  MATS 


Beautifully  r  »  p  r  o- 
duced  In  full  natural 
color,  these  *  1  c  h  t 
famed  Currier  A  ITW 
prints  are  lithographed 
on  durable  place  mats 
to  brim  charm  to 
your  table.  18"  x  18". 
Laminated  acetate  sur- 
face  make*  them  heat- 
resistant  and  washable. 
Backed  with  hear  y 
layer  of  cork.  Will  not 
curl.  Superb  for  fram- 
ing as  pictures.  Set 
of  four.  12.50.  Set  of 
six.  S3.50.  Set  of  eUbt. 
$4.40.  All  different. 
Postpaid. 


Write  For  Free  80  Page  Christmas  Gift  Catalog 

MILES    KIMBALL   COMPANY 

KIMBALL  BLDC.,   15  ALCOMA  BLVD.,  OSHKOSH.  WIS. 


What  could  be  better  as  a 

CHRISTMAS  OR  NEW  YEAR'S  GIFT 

to  your  friends  or  to  yourself  than 

a  Year's  Membership  in  the 

LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY? 

The  L.  I.  D.  is  an  association  of  men  UK!  women  interested  in  the 
steady  advance  of  democracy  in  the  industrial,  political  and  cultural 
fields.  It  it  today  giving  particular  attention  to  problems  of  democracy 
tinder  our  advancing  collectivism  and  to  problems  of  pott-war  recon- 
struction and  publishes  popular,  yet  scientific  pamphlets  on  social  prob- 
lems. 

Membership  dues  $3,  $5,  $10,  $25. 

League  for  Industrial  Democracy 

112  East  1 9th  Strait  New  York  City' 

Honorary  President— 'John  Dew«y  President— Bj^rne  Braatoy,  ] 

Executive    Dlrarlor—  Harry    W.    Laidler 


AMERICAN    ECONOMIC    POLICIES 

The  Economic  and  Business  Foundation  sponsored  during  the  Spring  of  1943,  a  series  oi  eight 
Panel  Forum  Meetings  on  American  Economic  Policies.  The  proceedings  of  these  meetings  are 
being  printed  in  book  form  and  will  be  available  sometime  in  November.  The  volume  will  contain 
the  entire  proceedings,  including  forum  questions  and  answers,  of  the  following  topics,  by  the  fol- 
lowing speakers: 


Forum  Topics 

American  Intrrnation.il   Economic  Policies 
Taxation  and  Fiscal  Policies  of  the  U.  S.  Government 
Monetary,  Credit,  and  Central  Banking  Policies 

Production,  Consumption.  Income  Distribution 
and  Price  Policies 

Industry's  Views  on  American  Economic  Policies 
Labor's  Views  on  American  Economic  Policies 
Government  and  American  Economic  Policies 


A  Summary  View  of  American  Economic  Policies 

300  pages,  1943,  $3.00 


Forum  Speakers 

Dr.  A.  Upgrcn.  Dr.  P.  W.  Bidwell, 
Dr.  Henry  Chalmers 

Dr.  C.  O.  Hardy,  Dr.  A.  G.  Hart, 
Dr.  Harley  Lutz 

Dr.  W.  A.  Irwin,  Dr.  W.  Atkins, 
Mr.  A.  Friedrich,  Mr.  M.  Jones 

Dr.  L.  S.  Lyon,  Dr.  N.  H.  Jacoby. 
Dr.  Theodore  O.  Yntema 

Dr.  Ray  Westerneld,  Mr.  John  Gebhart. 
Mr.  Donald  J.  Hardenbrook 

Dr.  David  A.  McCabe,  Mr.  Boris  Basil 
Shishkin,  Dr.  J.  Raymond  Walsh 

Dr.  C.  D.  Edwards,  Dr.  T.  Blaisdell,  Jr., 
Dr.  Morris  A.  Copeland 

Dr.  S.  H.  Slichter,  Dr.  R.  D.  Calkins, 
Mr.  J.  Franklin  Ebersole 


The   Economic   and    Business   Foundation 

P.  O.  Box  D,  New  Wilmington,  Pennsylvania 


Social   Case  Workers— Medical   Social   Workers 
Psychiatric  Social  Workers 


AT" OUR  specialized  skills  are  needed  by 
-*-  soldiers    and    sailors    in    our    military 
hospitals  at  home   and   on   the   far   flung 
fighting  fronts. 

Nurses,  internists,  surgeons,  psychia- 
trists have  answered  the  call  to  service.  The 
American  Red  Cross  needs  685  of  you  im- 
mediately to  complete  these  medical  teams 
—social  case  workers,  medical  social  work- 
ers, psychiatric  social  workers. 


Unresolved  personal  and  family  prob- 
lems retard  a  man's  recovery  as  surely  aa 
a  second  enemy  bullet. 

You  can  make  social  work  history.  It 
wiH  bring  you  the  incomparable  satisfac- 
tions of  war  time  service,  an  unprece- 
dented opportunity  to  learn  new  technics, 
and  an  adventurous  professional  experi- 
ence, bound  up  in  the  struggle  for  democ- 
racy. 


Apply    la     the     American    Red     Cress 
through  the  following  Pmonntl  O  fieri 


NORTH   ATLANTIC  AREA 
300  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  10,  New  York 

MIDWESTERN   AREA 
1709  Washington  Avenue 
St.  Louis  3,  Missouri 


SOUTHEASTERN  AREA 
230  Spring  Street 
Atlanta,  Georgia 


EASTERN    AREA 

615  North  St.  Asaph  Street 

Alexandria,  Virginia 

PACIFIC  AREA 
Civic  Auditorium 
San  Francisco  1,  Calif. 


AMERICAN    RED   CROSS 


DfWrabfr.  IMS.   VoL  XXXTt.   No.  11    PublUbed  monthly   and  ropyrUht  IMS  br  SfKVKY   \-  -c«  l  Ml-     i     < 
bburs.  P>.   Editorial  ud  bualnnu  office.  11!  Ka«i    1"    sinw.  .Nrw  York  3.  N.  Y.   1'rw  tnli  lanw  *»  oriit. 


>i.,n  Offlcr.  34  Snnh 
.  .       .  .  .  .  .      .      .  «  a  jvar:  Foralsn  HOKUM 

esnta  ntr*:  rmadun  :'•  onu.  toured  as  mood  elan  nutter  Junr  K.  into  st  uw  post  offln  >t  Hut  Suotidibun.  Pa.,  under  tin-  Art  or  March*.  I»TB 
for  milling  at   a   ipcolal   rate  of  paatan  protldtd  for  In   Mn-tlra    11":.    Al    of    Ortnbn-    X    1»17.    aiilhorlnd    DM.    il.    lull.    I'rlntrd    In   U.    8     A. 


eres  a  Chnksnas  rush 
on  telephone  wots 


, 


Help  keep  war-crowded 
circuits  clear  on  December  24, 
25  and  26. 

Please  use  Long  Distance 
only  if  it  is  vital. 


needs  the  wires  —  even 
on  Holidays. 
BELL      TELEPHONE      SYSTEM 


The  Gist  of  It 

vIoST  ANCIENT  OF  HIGHWAYS  ARE  THE  EARTH'S 

treams  and  rivers.  On  page  477  is  the  dra- 
natic  story   of   how   regional   development 
nd  war  needs  liavc  revived  and  modern- 
zed    the   old-time   river   commerce   of   the 
cnnessee  Valley.    It  is  told  by  (Catherine 
jlo\cr,  whose  gifts  as  observer  and  reporter 
1  -known  to  Survey  Graphic  readers. 
lover,  who  first  visited  the  Tennessee 
/alley   in    1935,  revisited   it   this  fall,  and 
ound  exciting  transformation,  not  only  of 
<.  Inn  of  land  and  human  lives. 
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IOCK    RANI/,    A  RECENT    COMER    TO    THIS 

ountry,  writes  a  poem  (page  482)   in  the 

«ic  English  he  is  now  teaching  in  New 
fork  City. 

'HE      RECENT      SPEECH      BY      ViCE-PRESIDENT 

Vallace  at  the  Cleveland  meeting  of  Foou 
or  Freedom,  Inc.,  (page  483),  rounds 
Nit  with  horizon-stretching  vision,  this 
magazine's  1943  handling  of  the  major 
roblem  of  post  war  food  production  and 
•tribution.  The  significance  of  the  Vice- 
resident's  discussion  was  recognized  in 
widespread  press  comment.  Thus  the  Provi- 
ence  (R.  I.)  Evening  Bulletin:  "As  Mr. 
Vallace  outlines  these  proposals  for  the 
uture  ...  his  is  the  voice  of  agricultural 
tatesmanship." 

OSEPH  BREITENBACH,  AN  ASSOCIATE  OF  THE 
loyal  Photographic  Society,  London,  and 
•£  the  Societe  Francaise  de  Photographic, 
has  his  studio  in  New  York.  Page  486. 

few  THE  UNIT».I>  NATIONS  RELIEF  AND 
Rehabilitation  Administration  visualizes  the 
ask  of  relief  in  the  liberated  nations  —  the 
eed,  the  opportunity,  the  costs,  the  tech- 
kjues,  this  country's  share  in  the  job  —  is 
resented,  page  487,  by  Luther  Gulick. 
jton  Professor  of  Municipal  Science  at 
Columbia,  Mr.  Gulick  is  now  serving  as 
l»ief  of  the  program  and  requirement). 
ivision  of  the  relief  branch  of  the  new 
oreign  Economic  Administration.  He  was 
esignated  by  the  State  Department  as  a 
tiembcr  of  the  secretariat  for  the  Atlantic 
:ity  conference.  His  article  is  based  on  the 
ddrcss  he  gave  at  the  New  York  Confer- 
nce  of  Social  Work  on  November  19. 

AM     A.     I.tWIMlllN.     INDUSTRIALIST    AMI    ART 

ritic,  is  president  of  the  South  American 
k>ld  antl  Platinum  Company,  the  proper- 
ies  of  which  arc  in  Colombia.  He  is  also 
vice-chairman  of  the  Museum  of  Modern 
rt,  and  author  of  "Painters  and  Personal- 
y"  (Harper).  He  visited  Colombia  last 
wing,  and  shares  with  Survey  Graphic 
aders  (page  491)  some  of  his  impressions. 

HE  COMPLEXITIES  OF  THE  WAGE  DISPUTE  ON 

ic  railroads,  which  have  wide  significance 
•r  all  Americans  today,  are  untangled  and 
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interpreted  (page  493)  by  Beulah  Amidim, 
industrial  editor. 

To  HER  SPIRITED  oiscusiON  OF  RACIAL  Dis- 
crimination in  American  industry  (page 
498),  Winifred  Raushenbush  brings  long 
study  of  racial  problems  in  this  country, 
made  for  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  Chi- 
cago Commission  on  Race  Relations,  and 
other  agencies.  Shi-  is  now  secretary  of  the 
standing  committee  on  racial  discrimin:i 
tion  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
and  wrote  that  organization's  widely  her- 
alded pamphlet  on  "How  to  Prevent  a 
Race  Riot  in  Your  Town." 

NATHAN   KATZ,   NOW   WITH   THE   RESEARCH 
Division  of  OPA,  began  tke  study  of  (It- 


mobilization  when  he  was  serving  as  eco- 
nomic adviser  to  the  program  analysis 
branch  of  NYA.  He  became  so  absorbed 
that  he  has  continued  his  inquiry  after 
hours.  He  writes,  "It  seems  obvious  that 
the  general  tenor  of  the  demobilization 
period  will  fix  the  course  of  domestic 
events  for  at  least  the  next  decade."  On 
page  502,  he  draws  for  this  war  the  grim 
lessons  of  1918  failures  and  shortcomings 
in  planning  and  performance. 

WHAT  AMERICANS  KNOW — AND  DON'T  KNOW 
— about  international  relations  today,  as 
revealed  by  a  poll  of  Colorado  voters,  is 
reported  and  discussed  (page  505)  by  Ros- 
coe  Fleming,  a  newspaperman  who  has  been 
with  Scripps-Howard  for  twenty  years. 


The  same  window,  but  the  view  has  changed.     Top:  Vista  from  a    hill    in   Guntersville,   Ala.,   as  it  was  before   the  lake  was 
flooded — the  river  being  a  mile  away,  beyond  the  bridge.    Bottom:  Today.    The  bridge  has  been  raised  to  allow  boats  to  pass 
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The  Tennessee  River  Goes  to  War 


by   KATHERINE   GLOVER 


Ocean-going  boats  are  now  being  built  in  northern  Alabama. 
Freight  is  moving  by  river  as  in  the  last  century.  A  Lesser  Great 
Lakes  suddenly  appears  in  Mid-America.  All  this,  and  more, 
has  come  about  through  the  Tennessee  Valley  development. 


SH'IIMBKR    24    Oh     Illls    1KAK    \V  V.s    A    WARM,    SUNNY    DAY    IN 

northern  Alabama.  Cotton  was  ripe  and  the  pickers  were 
busy  in  the  fields.  Mule-drawn  carts  jogged  along  the 
roads  into  Guntersville  with  white  mounds  piled  high 
and  smiling  little  Negroes  plumped  in  the  midst— just 
as  they  had  for  a  century  or  more.  But  in  the  sky  over- 
hc.id  skimmed  planes  and  bombers  from  the  ncariiy  trant- 
ses,  casting  swift  shadows  over  ancient  plantations 
and  low-rooted  cabins. 

Some  of  i In-  pickers  straightened  bent  backs  and  hur- 
ried  to  town.    Farmers  from  Sand   Mountain   left   their 
lull  -.lopes  to  join  the  citizens  of  Guntersville.  The  gover 
nor  o!  tin   Mali   w.is  there,  and  district  congressmen,  offi- 
cials (it  tht  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  mayor.  It  w.is 
a  big  day  in  Guntersville.    The  public  terminal  of  the 
'Port  of  Guntersville"  was  being  openeil  and  the  north 
Alabama   cotton   town   now   was  linked  with   the  globe 
spanning  network  <>l  w.ir  transportation. 

Guntersville  is  on  the  southernmost  bend  of  the  Ten- 

KIMI.    Only  a  few  years  ago  the  river  svas  a  mile 

iw.iy   trorn  the  town.   Once  farmers  and  merchants  drove 

down  to  thf  river  in  wait  for  the  packet  boats  bringing 

Height.    Then  the  whistle  of  the  packets  stopped;  traffic 

on  tlu  river  h.nl  dried  up.  The  to\\  n  drowsed  on,  content 

in  its  ways.   What  trade  I  hen  was  lived  on  cotton — money 

when  lotion  moved.  The  only  link  with  the  out- 

iide  world  for   freight  coming  in  or  going  out  was  the 

river  ferry  and  the  connecting  railroad  spur  to  Huntsville. 

With  the  building  of  the  Guntersville  Dam  and  the 
flooding  of  the  reservoir  in  1939,  the  river  moved  up  to 
he  town's  front  door.  Guntersville  found  a  new  destiny 
reckoning.  The  changes  which  ux>k  place  once  would 
Iwve  seemed  as  unreal  to  the  townspeople  as  the  conjuring 


ol  some  lamp-rubbing  Aladdin.  What  was  once  a  straggly 
mud-caked  street  is  now  a  modern  waterfront  where  river 
barges  load  and  unload  their  freight. 

The  cotton  pickers  and  the  Sand  Mountain  farmers 
who  came  into  town  that  September  day  saw  at  the  dock 
a  triple-decker  barge  unloading  army  jeeps,  now  a  com- 
mon sight.  Throughout  the  dedication  ceremonies,  a 
single  jeep  hung  suspended  in  the  clutch  of  a  giant  "sling," 
ready  to  drop  to  the  platform  and  move  oil  in  one  of  the 
waiting  trucks  when  the  speech-making  ended.  Silhouetted 
against  the  sky  it  was  a  symbol  of  the  changing  life  in 
Guntersville,  the  changing  life  along  the  river.  Birming- 
h.iin  pig  iron  moves  down  the  river  to  Gary  and  Pitts- 
burgh foundries,  on  to  Detroit  assembly  lines,  and  back 
.i-.im  up  the  river  as  vehicles  of  war.  Unloaded  at 
( iuntersville  the  jeeps  move  on  to  a  big  supply  base — in 
due  course  to  find  their  way  perhaps  to  Italy,  Russia, 
China.  Burma.  The  river  has  been  commandeered  for 


war. 


More  w.is  opening  than  a  river  terminal  that  day  in 
Guntersville.  A  new  American  frontier  was  opening. 
There  was  no  stampede  of  horse  hoofs,  no  creaking 
wagon  wheels,  no  gold  rush.  This  is  a  frontier  of  a 
maturing  America,  which  is  revising  its  pattern  and  look- 
ing ahead  to  a  wiser,  fuller  use  of  all  its  resources. 

Beyond  the  modern  terminal  and  warehouse  built  on 
the  Guntersville  river  front  to  accommodate  the  increas- 
ing freight,  is  an  elevator  for  grain  shipped  from  Iowa 
and  Minnesota.  Around  an  arm  of  the  river  arc  oil  tanks 
for  gasoline  from  Illinois  refineries.  Tanks  and  ware- 
houses were  built  by  outsiders  who  grasped  the  import 
of  traffic  on  the  newly  opened  channel  of  the  Tennessee. 
But  the  grain  elevator  was  built  by  a  local  citi/.en  who  met 
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change  with  a  kind  of  lamp-rubbing  faith,  like  Aladdin. 

O.  J.  Walls  was  a  farmer.  He  raised  corn  and  bought 
more  from  his  neighbors,  operating  a  small  grain  busi- 
ness. He  had  thought,  along  with  the  rest  of  Guntersville, 
that  he  was  ruined  when  the  dam  was  built  and  the  river 
bottom  lands  were  flooded.  His  own  farm,  on  an  island 
in  the  river,  disappeared  beneath  the  waters.  The  farm- 
ers on  the  bottom  lands  who  raised  the  best  corn  had  to 
move  out. 

As  Mr.  Walls  saw  Guntersville  change  into  a  river 
town  and  barges  begin  to  bring  freight  to  the  dock,  he 
decided  to  venture  further  afield  for  grain.  He  borrowed 
money  to  bring  in  two  barge  loads  from  the  Middlewest. 
Before  long  he  was  shipping  in  a  barge  load  a  week — 25,- 
000  to  30,000  bushels.  He  had  to  have  a  place  to  store 
the  grain.  Again  he  borrowed  capital  and  built  a  modern 
elevator  costing  $125,000.  Guntersville  gasped  in  astonish- 
ment. But  in  a  short  time  the  capacity  of  the  elevator 
had  to  be  doubled.  Mr.  Walls  has  recently  sold  out  at  a 
good  profit  to  a  Minneapolis  firm  with  which  he  had 
done  business,  and  is  retained  as  manager. 

Southern  farmers,  rapidly  turning  to  dairying  under 
new  agricultural  practices,  must  be  able  to  buy  grain 
cheaply.  There  is  a  saving  of  $3  a  ton  on  grain  shipped 
by  river.  The  Tennessee  opens  the  way  for  the  movement 
of  grain  from  the  surplus-producing  Middlewest  to  the 
grain-deficient  Southeast. 

Ocean-Going  Boats  Beside  Cotton  Patches 

DECATUR  ,  FIFTY-FOUR  MILES  DOWN  THE  RIVER  FROM 
Guntersville,  has  opened  its  terminal  also.  On  the  water- 
front a  Nebraska  company  has  built  a  modern  flour  mill 
for  the  wheat  shipped  in.  Decatur  is  another  town  that 
lived  mainly  on  cotton.  Here,  today,  ocean-going  boats 
are  built,  launched  into  the  Tennessee,  and  sent  on  to 
the  sea  lanes.  The  Decatur  Iron  and  Steel  Company  was 
a  local  concern  which  once  made  jail  equipment.  But 
after  it  fabricated  the  rolling  mill  plant  for  the  Reynolds 


Metals  Company  at  Listerhill,  Ala.,  the  president  of  th« 
company,  H.  R.  Davis,  and  his  up-and-coming  manager! 
Robert  J.  Harris,  decided  they  could  build  boats  which! 
with  the  opened  channel  of  the  river,  could  move  straigh  I 
from  Decatur  into  the  open  sea. 

They  knew  the  navy  needed  steel  landing  barges.  The; 
secured  a  contract  to  build  a  number  of  these.  That  wa:: 
in  April,  1942.  Since  their  plant  was  not  on  the  riven 
a  water  site  had  to  be  secured,  basin  dredged  out,  yard;; 
made  ready.  That  took  until  mid-June.  By  Novembei 
1942,  seven  months  ahead  of  schedule,  the  boats  wer< 
finished. 

With  no  new  contract  in  sight,  the  company  farmed  out 
its  workers  to  other  shipbuilding  companies.  Early  it 
1943  they  were  called  back  when  a  contract  was  obtainec 
for  ocean-going  tugs. 

One  of  these  tugs  was  launched  as  part  of  the  cere 
monies  when  Decatur  opened  its  terminal,  the  day  aftei 
Guntersville.  The  doughty  86-foot  tug  slipped  into  thd 
water  amid  the  prideful  tooting  of  every  whistle  in  town 
Workers  stood  about  in  welding  helmets  and  tin  hats 
many  of  them  farmers  from  the  Alabama  hills  who  hac 
never  seen  seaworthy  boats  or  a  blueprint  of  one  before 
they  started  building  them. 

To  these  workers — the  finest  to  be  found  anywhere,  the 
company  heads  claim — they  give  much  of  the  credit  foi 
their  success.  The  relationship  between  management  and 
men  is  friendly.  Every  seven  days  a  finished  tug  rolls 
into  the  waters  of  the  Tennessee.  A  stone's  throw  away 
on  the  same  waterfront  the  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Company 
of  Birmingham  is  building  ocean-going  freighters. 

That  is  what  development  of  the  river  means.  It  means 
that  coal  is  moving  along  the  river  from  South  Pittsburgh; 
Tenn.,  to  the  great  arsenal  near  Huntsville;  limestone 
from  a  special  quarry  above  Guntersville  to  the  TVA 
Muscle  Shoals  plant  to  make  calcium  carbide  for  synthetic 
rubber.  Before  Pearl  Harbor,  the  barges  that  now  move 
jeeps  and  munitions  were  bringing  Detroit-made  auto- 


On  the  triple-decker  barges  moving  up  river,  army  jeeps  have  displaced  the  passenger  cars  handled  in  recent,  prewar  days 
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oobiles  from  Evansville,  Ind,  to 
untcrsvillc  to  be  distributed  in  the 
auth.  Whiskey  from  Ohio  and 
.entucky,  soap  from  Cincinnati, 
•ain  from  Minaesnta  and  Iowa,  pc- 
oleum  products  from  Illinois  re- 
aeries  also  were  moving  up  the 
ver;  textiles,  timber,  peanuts,  glass- 
arc,  pig  iron  moving  down. 
This  moving  of  freight  by  river, 
hich  in  time  of  war  lightens  the 
ad  on  the  railroads  and  the  drain 
i  manpower,  may  do  more  than 
ing  new  life  to  the  river  towns 
id  the  hinterland.  It  may  help  to 
•eak  the  log  jam  of  discriminatory 
eight  rates  which  have  so  long  held 
ie  South  in  bondage  to  the  inclus- 
ial  East. 

Dream  Come  True 

t  1935  I  MADE  MY  FIRST  TRIP  TO  THE 

ennessee  Valley.  I  heard  consider- 
>le  talk  of  the  possibilities  of  re- 
ving  river  navigation  when  dams 
ere  built  and  the  river  channel 
as  deepened.  I  admit  it  sounded 
lythical.  River  traffic  belonged  to 

day  that  was  gone.  I  had  seen 
rand  pianos  and  Italian  marble 
antels  in  southern  mansions,  re- 
utcdly  brought  there  by  river  boat, 
hat  was  romantic  but  as  much  of 
ke  past  as  the  mansions  in  which 
icy  stood.  Probably  most  Arneri 
ns  thought  as  I  did. 
Today  I  have  seen  the  prophecy 
ilfilled.  River  navigation  is  not  a 
.yth.  To  understand  the  changes 
i  the  river  one  should  sec  them 
rough  the  eyes  of  an  old  river  man 
Captain  Conway  Graden,  now 
ivigation  investigator  for  TV  A, 
ho,  as  he  will  tell  you,  has  "boated"  on  the  Tennessee 
r  more  than  forty  years. 

I  talked  with  Captain  Graden  as  we  sat  beside  the 
oooth  waters  of  Wilson  Lake.  A  little  below  was  Wil- 
•n  Dam  and  locks,  first  of  the  big  dams  built  on  the 
ver.  Up  the  river  from  Wilson  stretch  the  series  of 
mis:  Wheeler,  Guntersville,  Hales  Bar,  Chickamauga, 
'atts  Bar,  Fort  Loudoun,  and  the  dams  on  the  upstream 
ibutaries,  like  giant  rings  on  the  spreading  fingers  of 

hand.  And  down  the  river,  below  Wilson,  are  Pick- 
ick  Landing  Dam  and  the  great  Kentucky  Dam  still 
jilding  just  above  Paducah,  concrete  girdles  to  control 
c  river. 

There  was  contentment  in  the  steady  blue  pilot  eyes  of 
aptain  Graden  as  he  looked  out  over  the  river  waters 
rid  captive  in  the  lake.  "These  are  different  days  from 
«  old.  Many  a  time  I've  sat  on  a  sandbar  and  waited 
>r  an  inch  of  rain  to  float  the  boat  off.  Now  there's  no 
aiting.  Boats  move  easily  through  the  locks." 
When  Captain  Graden  "boated"  on  the  old  stern-wheel- 
s,  the  "N.  B.  Forest,"  or  the  "John  Patten,"  the  boats 
nuld  zigzag  across  the  river  between  Chattanooga  and 


Half  the   control   program   is  to  hold  water  behind  dams;    half,   to  hold   it  on   the   soil 


Dccatur  to  deliver  barrels  of  flour  or  sugar,  yard  goods 
and  millinery  to  country  storekeepers.  There  were  few 
docks  and  wharfs.  Many  landings  were  just  a  mud  bank 
with  a  gash  cut  through  the  timber  and  a  shack  beside  the 
bank  to  serve  as  warehouse.  The  boat's  whistle  brought 
everybody  down  to  see  the  boat  pull  in. 

The  only  cranes  and  derricks  of  those  days  were  the 
heaving  muscles  of  the  Negro  roustabout  crew,  picked  up 
on  some  town  wharf  and  brought  along  on  the  boat. 
My  own  earliest  memory  of  a  trip  along  the  Tombigbee 
River  in  Alabama  was  of  gleaming  half  naked  bodies, 
black  as  the  night,  looming  like  giants  in  the  red  flare  of 
pine  torches  stuck  in  the  mud.  As  they  rolled  the  bales 
of  cotton  up  the  willow-plumed  banks,  their  songs  were 
syncopated  to  the  movement  of  muscles. 

There  were  a  dozen  or  more  passengers.  Those  short- 
run  packets  had  little  of  the  glamor  of  "life  on  die  Missis- 
sippi" of  earlier  days.  Yet  the  plaintive  sound  of  the  boat 
whistle  breaking  the  silence  of  the  night,  the  winking 
green  and  red  eyes  of  distant  boats  on  the  river,  the  rhyth- 
mic churning  of  the  paddle  wheel  in  the  water  are  un- 
forgettable things. 
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In  Captain  Graden's  office  at  Muscle  Shoals  is  a  large 
map  of  the  river,  in  which  are  stuck  red  and  blue  and 
yellow  flags  to  indicate  boats  moving  on  the  river.  At  any 
time  a  barge  line  can  wire  or  phone  and  find  out  exactly 
where  its  boat  is.  Uncertainty  in  navigation  on  the  Ten- 
nessee is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

To  Captain  Graden  the  changes  in  the  river  are  the 
dream  of  a  lifetime  come  true.  He  saw  the  river  boats 
put  out  of  business  by  good  roads  and  fast  trucks.  Now 
they  are  coming  back,  serving  as  a  vital  tool  of  war,  per- 
haps never  again  to  be  obsolete. 

What  Unified  Development  Means 

WHEN  THE  LAST  LINK  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  TEN- 
nessee  River  is  completed,  making  this  river  a  limb  on 
the  great  trunk  of  the  Mississippi  system,  here  will  be  one 
of  the  greatest  inland  waterways  in  the  world — over  5,700 
miles  of  interconnected  navigable  inland  channel  of  9  feet 
or  more  in  depth.  Through  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi, 
the  Tennessee  is  linked  to  the  north  with  the  Great  Lakes 
and  to  the  south  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  reservoirs  of  the  great  series  of  dams  interlock.  The 
upstream  dams  can  release  water  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
river  when  rainfall  is  low.  In  the  early  days  of  the  river's 
development  a  barge  man  who  was  hauling  materials  for 
the  Chickamauga  Dam  had  one  of  his  boats  caught  on 
shoals  just  above  Chattanooga.  He  telephoned  the  TVA 
engineers  for  help.  He  figured  he  needed  two  and  a  half 
feet  of  water  to  release  the  boat. 

At  the  time  Norris  was  the  only  dam  built  above  Chat- 
tanooga. It  was  a  Tuesday  morning  that  the  engineers 
gave  word  to  release  25,000  second  feet  of  water  for  four- 
teen hours  from  the  reservoir.  They  calculated  that  the 
water  would  travel  as  far  as  Chattanooga  by  Friday  morn- 
ing. By  Thursday  night,  however,  two  feet  of  water  had 
reached  the  river  where  the  boat  was  caught,  and  it 
floated  away  free.  That  is  how  water  under  control  acts. 
(Incidentally,  the  barge  man  had  only  a  short  time  before 
testified  against  the  building  of  high  dams  on  the  river— 
which  make  such  control  possible — and  favored  low,  non- 
power  generating  dams.  He  changed  his  mind  about  high 
dams.) 

In  a  river  under  control,  water  can  be  turned  on  or  off 
much  like  water  in  a  tap.  The  rainfall  held  back  in  the 
reservoirs  hundreds  of  miles  away  in  Norris,  Cherokee, 
Hiwassee,  and  at  the  other  dams,  can  reduce  flood  heights 
by  two  or  three  feet  on  the  lower  Ohio  at  Cairo,  and 
on  the  Mississippi  below  Cairo — with  all  that  means  in 
the  saving  of  lives  and  property. 

Power,  too,  can  be  stored  in  the  upstream  power  houses 
and  released  to  the  downstream  ones  when  the  water  to 
generate  it  is  low.  That  is  what  is  meant  by  the  unified 
development  of  a  river.  It  means  that  over  all  the  waters 
of  that  river,  from  the  little  streams  that  channel  the  first 
rainfall  upon  the  mountains  to  the  emptying  mouth,  there 
is  a  synchronized  unity  of  control,  made  possible  by  the 
genius  of  engineering. 

The  public  use  terminals  at  Guntersville  and  Decatur 
and  two  others  at  Chattanooga  and  Knoxville  operate  also 
as  a  unified  system,  and  are  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the 
country.  A  uniform  system  of  charges  is  in  effect,  with 
the  same  storage  and  dock  rates  at  small  and  large  termi- 
nals. No  terminal  attempts  to  divert  shipping  from  other 
ports;  freight  is  shipped  to  the  most  logical  point.  The 
terminals  get  the  benefit  of  a  common  management. 


War  shipping  made  these  terminals  necessary.  Th 
are  unpretentious  structures,  built  with  non-priority  IE 
terials  through  a  moderate  congressional  appropriatic 
Operated  by  TVA  as  a  temporary  measure,  it  is  hop 
that  in  time  they  will  be  taken  over  by  a  private  concer 
or  by  municipalities  under  a  contract  which  will  preser 
the  unified  system  and  protect  the  public — just  as  TV 
power  is  sold  under  a  contract  protecting  public  intere 
For  these  terminals  have  been  built  with  public  money  f 
public  benefit. 

Traffic  Today  Dwarfs  the  Past 

LlFE    ON    THE    RIVEK,    ACCELERATED    BY    THE    WAR,    HAS    BE1 

coming  on  apace  for  some  years.  Traffic  on  the  rivers 
their  heyday  was  picayune  compared  to  the  present.  T] 
modern  freight  barges  may  be  less  picturesque  than  tl 
old  steamboats,  but  they  are  infinitely  more  efficient, 
single  tow  of  barges  drawn  by  a  Diesel-engined  tug  a 
move  ten  to  twenty  thousand  tons  of  freight,  which 
ten  to  fifteen  times  as  much  as  was  carried  by  the  broa- 
beamed,  flat-bottomed  packet  boats.  On  the  Tennessi 
River,  still  not  completely  developed  until  the  Kentucl 
Dam  is  finished,  traffic  has  increased  177  percent  sim 
1939.  The  annual  tonnage  has  already  exceeded  the  esi 
mate  for  1945  of  2,647,000  tons  of  freight.  On  the  Missi 
sippi  River  and  its  tributaries,  130,000,000  tons  of  freigl 
moved  in  1942.  A  few  years  ago  the  tonnage  was  oru 
80,000,000.  The  average  saving  on  prospective  freight  c 
the  Tennessee  River,  compared  with  the  cheapest  alte 
native  means  of  transportation,  is  estimated  at  $130  c 
every  ton  shipped.  To  mention  only  a  few  items,  the  ai 
nual  saving  estimated  (for  normal  times)  on  gasolir 
would  be  $1,590,000;  on  wheat  $496,000;  on  corn,  $262,(XX 
on  coal,  $189,000. 

River  traffic  has  been  subject  to  years  of  sabotage.  Tl; 
government  has  spent  over  a  billion  dollars  on  the  di 
velopment  of  our  rivers  and  wasted  much  of  this  inves 
ment  by  supporting  the  railroads  at  every  turn  in  the: 
fight  against  water  carriers.  No  other  country  in  th 
world  has  thrown  its  river  lanes  into  the  discard  to  th: 
extent. 

Against  heavy  odds  river  traffic  has  begun  to  stage 
comeback.   The  impetus  has  roots  deeper  than  the  net' 
to  save  fuel  and  manpower  in  the  emergency.   It  is  th 
impetus  of  a  country  returning  to  fuller  cooperation  wit! 
its  natural  resources. 

Rivers  are  the  oldest  of  transportation  highways.  The 
are  hoary  with  age  compared  with  the  young  railroads 
the  younger  motor  trucks,  the  infant  airplane  carriers 
The  movement  of  freight  on  our  rivers,  though  increas 
ing,  is  comparatively  only  a  trickle,  a  mere  3  percent  o 
all  carrier-borne  traffic.  It  should  in  time  increase  to  12 
perhaps  even  to  20  percent,  as  on  the  rivers  of  otho 
countries.  In  Russia,  France,  Germany,  the  whole  a 
Western  Europe,  for  instance,  it  is  taken  for  granted  tha 
certain  kinds  of  bulky  goods  move  on  the  rivers.  Th< 
same  may  come  to  be  true  here. 

Rivers  have  shaped  the  pattern  of  this  country.  Mosl 
of  our  great  cities  are  on  navigable  waters.  Forty-three 
counties  in  the  United  States,  their  land  area  only  .8  ol 
one  percent  of  the  total  area  of  the  country,  have  I 
percent  of  the  population  and  45  percent  of  the  nation's 
spendable  income;  36  of  these  counties  border  on  naviga- 
ble waters. 
The  Tennessee  in  a  very  special  way  dominates  the 
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Life  for  those  in  the  Valley  region  has  jogged  along  the  same  way  for  a  century  or  more:  now  they  can  tee  change  coming 


;rcat  valley  it  embraces.  Traveling  through  the  valley  you 
ire  never  very  long  out  of  eyeshot  of  the  river.  You  take 
br  granted  that  any  pool  of  water  bigger  than  a  duck 
»nd  is  the  Tennessee.  With  its  tributaries  it  flows 
brought  some  of  the  highest  mountains  on  the  continent 
ind  some  of  the  flattest  lowlands.  It  flows  southwest, 
vest,  and  northwest.  It  is  no  respecter  of  state  boundaries. 
[Tie  watershed  includes  parts  of  seven  states,  the  Tenn- 
ssee  proper  flows  through  four. 

Its  shore  line  before  the  present  development  was  about 
.300  miles  in  length.  With  the  flooding  of  the  reservoirs 
t  has  now  expanded  to  nearly  9,000,  with  a  total  water 
airface  of  718,200  acres.  The  Kentucky  Lake  alone  will 
lave  a  shore  line  of  2,000  miles. 

The  river,  in  fact,  is  no  longer  a  river.  Rather  it  has 
iccomc  a  chain  of  connecting  lakes,  a  lesser  Great  Lakes 
Teated  in  this  southeast  region.  When  completed  there 
will  be  nine  major  dams,  providing  nine  large  lakes,  on 
he  main  body  of  the  river,  fourteen  major  dams  and  a 
;prinkling  of  smaller  ones  on  the  upstream  tributaries. 

Into  these  river  lakes  pours  the  greatest  volume  of 
vater  falling  on  any  similar  area  in  the  country,  an  aver- 
tge  yearly  fifty-two  inch  rainfall  for  the  valley,  and  eighty 
nches  in  the  six  main  tributaries.  Falling  on  the  land  it 
las  the  effect  of  6,000  tons  of  water  on  every  acre;  falling 
>n  sloping  land,  as  much  of  it  does,  uncovered  soil  dis- 
olves  like  sugar. 

The  rainwater  drops  from  heights  of  3,000  to  4,000  feet 


into  a  multitude  of  streams  and  rivulets,  widening  to 
rivers  and  emptying  into  the  main  stream.  It  is  this 
energy  of  falling  water  which  is  converted  into  electric 
power. 

The  Control  of  Falling  Water 

THE  WHOLE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  DEVELOPMENT  is  ROOTED 
in  the  control  of  this  falling  water  for  the  good  of  people 
and  land.  The  control  program  is  twofold:  to  hold  the 
water  behind  dams;  and  to  hold  it  on  the  soil  through 
vegetation — crops,  pastures,  and  forests.  In  the  past,  great 
volumes  of  the  rainfall  raced  off  the  land  into  the  rivers 
and  out  to  the  sea,  carrying  with  it  the  rich  minerals  of 
the  soil,  its  very  life  blood. 

This  region — approximately  the  size  of  England — less 
than  two  centuries  under  cultivation,  was  headed  for  the 
desert.  Yet  it  had  all  the  potentials  for  the  permanent 
well-being  of  its  people — infinitely  rich  resources  of  water, 
minerals  in  the  hills  and  valleys,  timber  on  the  slopes.  It 
has  the  purest  Anglo-Saxon  population  in  the  country. 

Today  as  the  contours  of  the  Tennessee  River  change, 
so  do  the  economic  and  social  contours  of  the  region 
through  which  it  flows.  The  day  I  was  in  Guntersville 
a  truck  came  down  the  street  laden  with  fish,  three  and 
four  feet  long — a  catch  such  as  one  would  expect  only 
from  deep  sea  waters.  They  had  been  caught  in  Gunters- 
ville Lake.  The  driver  told  me  his  haul  is  1,500  pounds 
daily,  seven  days  a  week.  The  fish  is  shipped  to  eastern 
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markets  to  do  its  bit  in  relieving   the  meat  shortage. 

Only  the  night  before,  he  said,  he  had  paid  $129  to 
one  fisherman  alone,  one  of  those  farmers  who  thought 
he  was  ruined  when  his  land  was  flooded.  Many  a  farm- 
er fisherman  pulls  more  cash  out  of  the  waters  of  the 
lake  in  a  month  than  he  formerly  made  in  a  year  of 
farming.  And  these  are  not  artificially  stocked  fish — they 
have  grown  in  size  and  improved  in  quality  merely  be- 
cause the  water  is  now  clear  instead  of  muddy,  and  the 
vegetation  along  the  shore  better. 

Here  is  one  of  the  economic  by-products  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Tennessee.  Local  income  from  700,000 
pounds  of  spoonbill  sturgeon  caught  in  Wilson  Lake  in 
eleven  months  was  approximately  $50,000.  When  all  the 
lakes  are  fully  developed,  the  income  from  fish  will  step 
up  into  the  millions.  What  this  means  to  people  who 
have  long  been  on  the  bottom  rungs  of  the  income  ladder 
can  easily  be  seen. 

This  southeastern  region  is  one  of  the  greatest  potential 
markets  for  manufactured  goods  in  the  country.  I  visited 
the  new  home  of  a  dairy  farmer  who  had  moved  out  of 
the  Norris  reservoir  area  and  built  along  the  Morristown 
Pike.  There  was  hardly  anything  in  his  house  or  barn 
that  did  not  move  by  electricity  except  breathing.  The 
white  porcelain  kitchen  had  every  conceivable  electrical 
gadget,  and  there  were  two  modern  bathrooms  with 
colored  tiles.  Yet  that  farm  family  had  moved  from  a 
dilapidated  house  on  a  dirt  road,  where  they  had  no 
running  water,  just  a  well,  and  an  outside  privy. 

People  in  this  region  are  as  eager  for  the  good  things  of 
life  as  a  child  for  Santa  Glaus.  With  a  little  money  in 
their  pockets,  they  are  ready  to  meet  change  and  prosper- 
ity on  the  run. 

Recreation,  a  Valuable  By-Product 

RECREATION  is  ANOTHER  OF  THE  BY-PRODUCTS  OF  THE  CON- 
trol  of  the  river,  by  no  means  one  of  least  importance. 
The  Tennessee  Valley  region,  with  its  greatly  increased 
water  area  and  accompanying  parks  and  recreation  de- 
velopments, promises  to  become  another  outdoor  play- 
ground like  California  and  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Take  what  happened  in  Guntersville  the  first  year  after 
the  reservoir  was  filled.  It  was  decided  to  hold  a  trial 
regatta  and  boat  races  during  the  summer.  The  only 
boats  most  people  in  that  part  of  the  country  knew  were 
river  scows  and  rowboats.  The  town  prepared  for  a 
crowd  of  maybe  10,000  or  15,000  at  most;  70,000  came,  and 
another  20,000  to  30,000  had  to  be  sent  away  for  lack  of 
space.  Yachts  and  speedboats  were  brought  in  from  all 
the  neighboring  cities. 

Practically  overnight  this  erstwhile  inland  town  became 
an  important  water  sports  center.  Local  stores  stocked 
fishing  tackle  and  sports  goods.  Local  carpenters  turned 
to  boat  building  and  repairing.  Real  estate  firms  built  cot- 
tages for  rent  along  the  lake  shore.  In  the  towns  border- 
ing the  other  lakes  the  experience  has  been  much  the 


same. 


There  are  six  national  forests  within  the  valley  and 
much  of  the  9,000  miles  of  lake  shore  line  is  publicly 
owned  and  controlled  to  protect  the  reservoirs.  They  are 
the  playgrounds  of  the  people. 

130,000,000  Stockholders 

I  SAW  A  SNAPSHOT  OF  LORD  AND  LADY  HALIFAX  WHEN  THEY 

visited  the  Tennessee  Valley.  They  were  standing  in  the 
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corner  of  an  Alabama  cow  pasture,  observing  the  improve' 
ment  of  the  soil  brought  about  by  phosphatic  fertilizers! 
and  nitrogen-gathering  cover  crops.  I  was  told  that  they\ 
like  other  foreign  visitors,  saw  the  significance  that  the 
reclaiming  of  this  man-despoiled  region  has  for  the  war-i 
despoiled  countries  of  Europe.  Generals  and  engineer.'! 
from  China  and  Russia,  distinguished  visitors  from  India 
Sweden,  the  South  American  republics,  have  come  tc> 
study  the  changes  taking  place  within  this  river  empire 
To  Americans,  this  experiment  should  have  national 
rather  than  regional  significance.  Its  benefits  are  national 
and  it  represents  an  investment  in  which  130,000,000  stock- 
holders have  a  stake. 

It  is  not  by  accident  that  many  of  the  largest  war  in- 
dustries have  been  placed  in  the  valley  region.  By  loca- 
tion, topography,  and  resources,  this  is  one  of  the  vital 
natural  defense  areas  in  the  country.  In  this  war  the 
energy  of  the  river  has  been  poured  into  the  making  oi 
metals,  explosives,  chemicals,  war  minerals.  The  alumi- 
num produced  in  the  valley  plants,  made  possible  by  the 
giant  pool  of  power,  has  gone  into  planes  that  are  winning 
the  battle  of  the  skies  over  Germany,  Italy,  the  South 
Pacific,  and  into  lend-lease  planes  for  Russia  and  China. 

In  all  its  majesty  and  power,  its  energy  harnessed  to 
generators  and  dynamos,  its  channel  opened  for  the  pas- 
sage of  boats,  the  Tennessee  from  headwaters  to  mouth 
has  gone  to  war.  But  the  river's  capacities  for  peace  are 
as  great,  even  greater. 

In  days  of  peace  and  leisure  one  can  wander  with  con- 
tentment over  this  valley,  following  the  changing  con- 
tours of  the  river,  seeking  out  the  lesser  rivers— the  Hi- 
wassee,  the  Nolichucky,  the  Nantahela,  the  Ocoee,  names 
like  music — observing  the  miracle  of  cooperation  between 
nature  and  man.  But  only  a  Whitman  could  sing  of 
this  changing  America,  of  dreams  poured  into  the  con- 
crete, of  dams,  of  a  river  which  is  binding  region  to  re- 
gion and  nation  to  nation. 

This  Will  Be  the  Land        I 

by  JOCK  RANTZ 
Written  in  Basic  English 

This  will  be  the  land 
Where  a  man  may  truly  say: 

I  am  in  the  United  States  of  America: 

I  come  and  go  with  no  fear  of  eyes  watching  me  with 

hate. 

I  make  no  secret  of  who  or  what  I  am, 
But  I  give  no  account  of  my  days  to  any  man. 
I   let   the   windows  of  my   house   wide   open   to   the 

morning  light, 
And  I   do  society  no  wrong  when  I   take  God's  air 

into  my  body. 
I  send  letters  and  get  them,  and  no  thumb  of  the  law 

puts  its  dirty  mark  on  their  white  pages. 
I  keep  my  head  up  before  all  men: 
I  say  what  I  have  in  mind  to  say,  and  round  me  I  see 

men  of  all  beliefs  and  opinions  doing  the  same. 
I  have  their  respect,  and  a  place  among  them  as  a  free 

man  among  free  men. 
I  seem  to  be  breathing  the  clear  sweet  air  of  a  new 

and  better  earth: 
I  am  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

SURVEY     GRAPHH 


Food  for  Victory  and  Jobs  for  Peace 

by  HENRY   A.   WALLACE 

"The  planning  which  really  excites  most  people  here  in  the  United 
States,"  said  the  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  Cleveland,  "is  that 
which  looks  toward  laying  a  foundation  for  plenty  of  food  and  jobs  in 
every  state  of  the  union."  Here  is  the  Vice-President's  speech  in  full. 


TAKE  A  LOOK  AT  BRITAIN,  THE  COUNTRY  WE  HAVE  HELPED 
most.  She  has  increased  her  own  food  production  by  60 
percent,  but  even  so  still  has  to  import  one  third  of  what 
her  people  eat.  The  four  billion  pounds  of  food  we  are 
sending  to  England  yearly  is  doing  far  more  to  shorten 
the  war  than  would  that  same  food  kept  here  in  the 
United  States.  Germany  cut  England  off  from  the  vast 
quantities  of  poultry,  dairy,  and  pork  products  she  used  to 
get  from  Denmark,  Holland,  and  Poland.  And  so.it  was 
up  to  Canada  and  the  United  States,  the  nearest  neighbors 
in  position  to  export,  to  send  everything  possible. 

Our  food  has  contributed  to  the  vitality  of  British  work- 
men. And  they  have  needed  vitality  because  they  have 
worked  long  hours  at  top  speed  for  a  long  time.  I  tliink 
of  one  group  of  British  workmen  in  a  vital  war  activity 
which  has  worked  70  to  80  hours  a  week  for  many  months 
with  never  a  Sunday  off.  They  had  to  do  it  because  the 
work  was  there  to  be  done  and  there  was  no  one  else  to 
do  it.  I  would  cheerfully  skip  a  meal  a  week  to  help 
keep  those  men  at  work. 

Then  I  think  of  the  Soviet  Union  where  the  only  people 
who  really  eat  decently  are  those  engaged  in  actual  fight- 
ing. Russians  have  always  lived  on  simple  food,  mainly 
black  bread,  potatoes,  and  cabbage.  Today,  their  civilians 
get  far  less  than  prewar  diets,  with  scarcely  half  the 
calories  per  day  our  civilians  consume.  We  would  under- 
stand what  the  Russians  face  in  food  shortages  if  the 
Germans  had  occupied  our  whole  Mississippi  Valley 
breadbasket  and  were  still  fighting  to  hold  St.  Louis. 

In  spite  of  our  efforts  in  Italy,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
Russians  are  doing  three  fourths  the  land  fighting  against 
the  Germans.  This  fighting  has  saved  and  will  save  many 
American  lives.  The  more  food  we  can  put  in  Russian 
stomachs  the  more  American  blood  will  be  saved.  Thus 
far,  the  Russian  recapture  of  territories  has  added  more  to 
her  population  to  be  fed  than  to  her  current  supplies  of 
food.  The  hard  year  for  Russia  will  be  1944.  We  must 
make  certain  she  has  enough  food  to  continue  her  present 
magnificent  fight  and  to  get  her  rich  Ukrainian  farm 
lands  producing  again. 

Next,  after  the  indomitable  British  and  magnificent 
Russians,  I  think  of  the  starving  millions  in  Europe  whom 
we  shall  liberate  in  1944.  We  shall  not  have  much  food 
for  them,  but  surely  we  can  manage  somehow  so  as  to 
make  certain  that  many  millions  of  them  can  be  tided 
over  until  they  can  get  to  producing  for  themselves.  The 
little  food  which  we  can  furnish  will  mean  the  difference 
between  life  and  death  for  tens  of  millions.  Think  of 
them  as  you  eat  here  in  the  United  States.  Think  of  them 
as  you  plow  and  plant  and  harvest.  They  have  felt  the 
print  of  the  conqueror's  heel  on  their  starved  bodies  for 
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long  years.  We  must  plan  it  so  that  the  hundreds  of 
millions  now  under  Axis  slavery  will  have  at  least  as 
much  to  eat  during  the  first  year  of  freedom  as  they  had 
during  the  last  year  of  slavery.  Normally,  continental 
Europe  produces  90  percent  of  its  own  food.  We  must  see 
that  that  vital  production  is  restored  promptly,  and  fairly 
distributed.  We  and  the  other  United  Nations  must 
shoulder  the  superhuman  job  of  carrying  them  over  the 
hard  time  until  they  can  harvest  their  own  crops  without 
robbery. 

The  Allied  food  problems  in  1944  will  be  far  greater 
than  in  1943  but,  great  as  they  may  be,  our  food  outlook 
is  infinitely  brighter  than  that  of  the  Axis.  So  far  the 
Axis  has  lived  by  robbing  food  from  the  weak.  Now  those 
days  are  coming  to  an  end,  and  the  Japanese  and  German 
manpower  will  be  so  depleted  that  it  will  be  increasingly 
difficult  to  feed  the  Axis  peoples. 

Production  Must  Be  Increased  Now 

FOOD  WILL  BE  THE  DOMINANT  WORLD  PROBLEM  IN  1944.  THE 

United  States  cannot  solve  this  problem  by  herself.  All 
the  United  Nations  will  do  their  share.  If  we  could  spare 
enough  ships  to  move  it,  the  United  Nations  have  this 
year  over  sixty  million  tons  of  food  in  exporting  countries 
ready  to  ship  to  our  allies  abroad  and  to  liberated  areas. 
Only  six  million  tons,  or  one  tenth  of  all  this,  would  come 
from  the  United  States,  though  probably  more  than  one 
third  of  the  protective  foods,  like  dairy  products,  meat  and 
eggs.  We  can  help  furnish  leadership  to  encourage  ex- 
panded production  everywhere  in  this  hemisphere  and  in 
Africa. 

Our  farmers  have  already  increased  food  output  25 
percent.  Their  production  can  be  increased  still  more  as 
soon  as  everyone  knows  how  exceedingly  important  it  is 
to  cooperate  on  doing  a  real  job.  Last  year  the  govern- 
ment said  it  wanted  more  carrots  and  less  watermelons, 
but  the  way  things  worked  out  the  watermelon  farmers 
made  money  and  the  carrot  farmers  lost  money.  Surely 
the  situation  will  be  improved  in  1944  so  that  the  farmers 
who  help  the  war  effort  most  will  profit  most.  Surely  we 
shall  produce  more  of  the  crops  which  use  land  and  labor 
efficiently  and  less  of  the  foods  which  are  wasteful  in 
their  use  of  land  and  labor. 

The  farmers  of  the  United  States  should  not  only  ex- 
pand their  acreage  of  regular  grains  by  fifteen  to  twenty 
million  next  year  but  they  should  produce  more  soy  beans, 
dried  beans,  peanuts,  Irish  potatoes,  carrots,  tomatoes,  and 
sweet  potatoes.  But  the  farmers  will  not  increase  their 
production  of  these  crops  as  much  as  they  should  if  they 
do  not  have  the  machinery  to  do  the  harvesting,  the  bins 
and  warehouses  for  storing,  and  finally  a  market  which 
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will  pay  them  a  decent  price.  If  consumers,  government, 
and  distributors  cooperate  to  make  it  practical  for  farmers 
to  grow  more  of  such  crops  they  will  all  help  greatly  in 
winning  the  war  and  saving  millions  of  lives. 

One  of  the  easiest  and  most  certain  ways  of  increasing 
farm  production  in  the  United  States  is  through  giving 
the  small  farmers  a  chance.  These  farmers  are  only  partly 
employed.  To  do  a  real  job  of  farming  they  need  capital 
and  leadership.  The  Farm  Security  Administration  has 
proved  that  when  these  small  farmers  have  both  capital 
and  leadership  they  step  up  production  amazingly.  In 
1942,  the  Farm  Security  Administration  clients  increased 
milk  production  ten  times  as  much  as  would  have  been 
expected.  In  1943,  they  are  doing  even  better.  The  small 
farmers  have  a  great  reservoir  of  labor  which  is  crying 
to  be  used.  The  Farm  Security  Administration  knows 
how  to  provide  small  farmers  the  facilities  to  put  their 
unused  labor  to  work,  and  it  has  done  a  masterful  job. 

But  no  matter  how  fine  a  job  we  do  on  all  fronts  in  the 
United  States,  the  output  will  not  begin  to  meet  the 
overwhelming  demand  of  1945.  Therefore  it  is  supremely 
important  to  plan  now  to  expand  production  in  America, 
in  South  America,  in  Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, and  to  prepare  all  necessary  steps  to  maintain  and 
increase  production  in  the  liberated  areas.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  cannot  do  this  job  alone,  but 
by  participating  in  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Re- 
habilitation Administration  we  can  help  work  out  a  prac- 
tical plan  which  will  unleash  productive  resources  and 
build  up  stock  piles  which  will  assuredly  be  needed  in 
either  war  or  peace.  Such  stock  piles  will  shorten  the  war 
and  make  the  peace  secure.  To  fail  to  do  a  job  on  this 
front  is  to  invite  disaster. 

We  must  remember  that  from  1918  to  1924  there  was 
more  misery  in  Europe  and  probably  more  lives  were  lost 
there  than  during  the  war  itself.  Lack  of  food  was  one  of 


Food  for   Overseas 

"When  we  talk  about  feeding  other  nations,"  said  the 
Vice-President  at  the  meeting  sponsored  by  Food  for 
Freedom,  Inc.,  in  Cleveland,  October  27,  "four  things 
should  be  made  clear": 

1.  We  in  the  United  States  cannot  do  the  job  by  our- 
selves— in  fact,  we  are  not  now  and  will  not  be  after  the 
war    ends    a    major    source    of    food    exports    to    overseas 
countries. 

2.  We  do  not  propose  to  feed  a  single  person  anywhere 
in  the  world  who  is  not  willing  to  produce  to  the  extent 
of   his    ability.     We   have   no   more    use   for   a    "gimme" 
nation  than   Captain  John   Smith   of  Virginia  had  for   a 
soft-handed,  lazy  cavalier.  But  it  is  also  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican tradition  that  we  will  not  willingly  stand  idly  by  in 
the  midst  of  preventable  starvation. 

3.  By   cooperating   with   Canada,    Latin  America,    Aus- 
tralia,   and    Africa    to    produce    food    to    the    limit,    the 
United    States   can    make   one   of   her   finest   contributions 
to  the  war  effort  and  the  worldwide  triumph  of  democracy 
during  the  first  two  years  of  peace. 

4.  We  are  proud  of  the  food  contribution  we  have  made 
to   England,    Russia,    and    occupied   Italy.     We   know   this 
food  has  been  vitally  needed  and  effectively  used  and  we 
propose   to   send  more  food  in   1944.    But  to  do  so  will 
take    real    planning   and    the    cooperation    of   everyone    in 
the  United  States.    We  shall  not  do  this  work  effectively 
unless   we   are   thoroughly   sold   on   the  good   our   food   is 
now  doing  and  must  do  in  the  future. 
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the  root  causes  of  the  terrible  evils  of  that  day.  In  those 
days  of  hunger  and  revolution  were  planted  the  seeds  of 
desperate  totalitarianism  which  produced  Mussolini  and 
Hitler.  Unless  there  is  the  most  careful  planning  the 
hunger  of  1945  will  plant  in  Europe  seeds  which  again 
will  ripen  into  a  violence  which  will  shed  the  blood  of 
our  children  and  grandchildren.  Starvation  in  Europe 
tomorrow  means  trouble  in  the  United  States  the  day 
after  tomorrow. 

Reconversion  in  Agriculture  as  Well  as  Industry 

WHEN  PEACE  COMES,  AS  WE  HOPE  IT  WILL  NEXT  YEAR,  THE 
problem  of  reconversion  will  be  on  us  at  once,  first  in 
industry  and  a  year  or  two  later  in  agriculture.  Within 
a  few  weeks  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  of  war  contracts 
will  be  cancelled  and  the  factories  will  scramble  to  get 
back  to  work  producing  autos,  radios,  refrigerators,  and 
washing  machines.  There  can  be  jobs  for  everyone  pro- 
vided there  is  the  closest  cooperation  between  labor,  busi- 
ness, and  government.  But  we  must  plan  to  produce  40 
percent  more  peacetime  goods  than  we  ever  did  before. 
We  will  have  at  least  three  million  new  workers,  even 
after  wives  return  to  their  homes  and  students  to  their 
schools.  Each  worker  today  turns  out  25  percent  more 
than  in  1936.  Unless  we  use  this  increased  productivity  to 
produce  much  more  than  we  did  before  the  war,  ten  or 
twelve  million  workers  will  be  without  jobs.  We  must 
put  both  our  new  workers  and  our  new  found  efficiency 
to  work  producing  such  a  widespread  standard  of  com- 
fort and  happiness  for  the  people  right  here  in  the  United 
States  as  we  have  never  known  before.  Whatever  comes, 
we  must  keep  busy  producing  to  the  limit  and  never 
again  fall  into  the  slough  of  stagnant  unemployment. 

The  farmer  is  vitally  interested  in  all  this  because  when 
men  are  without  jobs  in  the  cities  he  is  in  danger  of 
mortgage  foreclosure,  tax  sale,  or  bankruptcy.  The  Ameri- 
can farmer  remembers  what  happened  in  1921  and  1932. 
When  industry  lacks  courage,  when  government  fails  to 
provide  leadership,  when  ten  million  workers  are  walking 
the  streets  hungry,  then  hog  and  butter  and  cotton  prices 
may  be  cut  not  merely  to  one  half  or  to  one  third,  but 
even  to  one  fourdi  what  they  had  been.  But  the  farmers 
find  their  interest  rates  and  taxes  are  just  as  high  as 
before.  They  find  that  while  the  production  of  automo- 
biles and  farm  machinery  has  been  cut  to  less  than  one 
third  of  normal,  the  price  has  been  reduced  scarcely  at 
all.  The  farmer  can  never  feel  safe  until  industry,  co- 
operating with  government  and  labor,  has  proven  its 
ability  both  to  produce  to  the  limit  and  to  prevent  depres- 
sions and  unemployment. 

Once  the  war  comes  to  an  end  the  problem  of  recon- 
verting our  agriculture  will  face  us  more  rapidly  than 
most  people  realize.  Within  a  couple  of  years  after  the 
fighting  stops,  the  farm  lands  of  Europe,  provided  there 
is  ordinary  weather,  will  be  producing  crops  remarkably 
well.  The  greatest  problem  will  be  to  furnish  the  neces- 
sary machinery  and  fertilizer,  and  in  some  areas,  seed  and 
livestock. 

Many  of  us  remember  how,  a  couple  of  years  after 
hostilities  ended  in  the  last  World  War,  certain  people 
were  eager  to  advise  farmers  here  in  the  United  States 
to  expand  their  production  of  certain  crops,  just  a  few 
months  in  advance  of  the  time  when  prices  broke  wide 
open.  The  older  farmers  remember  well  how  the  govern- 
ment urged  them  to  expand  production  in  World  War  I 
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and  then  forgot  all  about  them  two  or  three  years  later 
when  they  were  suffering  from  an  overproduction  which 
they  could  not  market  except  at  ruinous  losses. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  the  next  two  or  three  years  it  is 
right  that  the  United  States  and  the  governments  of  all 
the  United  Nations  should  do  everything  possible  to 
bring  about  maximum  production  of  those  agricultural 
products  which  are  most  needed.  It  is  a  question  of  life 
or  death  for  millions.  But  as  we  urge  farmers  in  the 
New  World,  Australia,  and  Africa  to  produce  to  the 
limit,  we  must  also  prepare  for  the  time  when  millions 
of  bushels  of  food  might  be  rotting  in  the  fields  because 
of  Lick  of  markets.  The  governments  of  the  United 
States,  England,  and  all  the  other  industrial  nations  must 
plan  with  labor  and  industry  so  there  will  be  no  unem- 
ployment. But  even  if  there  is  full  employment  there 
will  still  be  a  tremendous  job  of  reconverting  farming  in 
all  the  countries  which  have  been  exporting  large  quanti- 
ties of  agricultural  products  during  the  war. 

The  Rock  of  Sustained  Yield 

WITHIN  TWO  YEARS  AFTER  THE  WAR  ENDS  IT  WILL  BE  WISE 
for  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  to  put  back  to  grass 
again  the  millions  of  acres  of  farm  land  which  were  taken 
out  of  soil  conserving  crops  and  which  ought  never  to 
have  been  plowed  except  under  the  spur  of  an  acute 
emergency.  Soil  properly  enriched  by  grass  and  legumes 
and  so  farmed  that  it  cannot  be  destroyed  by  wind  or 
water  erosion  is  the  nation's  most  precious  material  asset. 
We  in  the  United  States  in  the  future  intend  to  build  a 
civilization  not  on  the  principle  of  gutting  and  passing 
on,  but  a  civilization  based  on  the  rock  of  sustained  yield, 
which  can  endure  not  for  a  hundred  years  but  for  thou- 
sands of  years. 

We  are  no  longer  a  debtor  nation.  A  few  years  after 
this  war  is  over  there  will  be  no  need  for  us  to  sell  our 
fertility  abroad  for  little  or  nothing.  For  the  next  few 
years  we  arc  going  to  ship  all  the  food  possible  abroad 
simply  because  we  know  that  is  the  shortest  way  to  end 
the  war  and  win  the  peace.  But  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  we  will  stop  that.  We  shall  train  the  people  over- 
seas to  feed  themselves  because  we  know  that  if  they 
learn  to  provide  themselves  with  a  high  standard  of  living 
by  their  own  efforts,  we  in  the  United  States  are  just  that 
much  safer.  When  we  get  the  people  overseas  trained 
to  feeding  themselves  again,  we  must  again  strengthen 
our  agricultural  adjustment,  commodity  credit,  and  price 
support  machinery  so  as  to  protect  American  agriculture 
from  a  collapse  like  that  of  1921  or  1930.  We  must  again 
fill  our  cver-normal-granary  so  as  to  be  ready  for  all 
imcrgencies. 

The  planning  which  really  excites  most  people  here  in 
he  United  States  is  that  which  looks  toward  laying  a 
undation  for  plenty  of  food  and  plenty  of  jobs  for 
•cry  state  in  the  union.  We  can  eat  better  after  this  war 
over  if  we  really  plan  for  it.   Most  of  us  did  not  get 
icugh  to  eat  when  we  were  young.    We  know  that 
:cause  so  many  of  our  children  arc  two  or  three  inches 
Her  than  we  are.  Many  of  us  lack  ambition  and  energy 
cause  we  arc  not  eating  the  food  which  gives  us  the 
ight  kind  of  vitamins.  As  a  rule,  the  food  which  contains 
ic  most  vitamins  costs  the  farmers  more  to  produce  than 
ie  food  which  is  poor  in  vitamins.   Many  of  our  people 
"ore  the  war  had  so  little  money  that  they  tried  to  get 
y  for  the  most  part  on  potatoes  and  bread  and  just  a 


little  meat.  After  the  war  they  must  have  good  enough 
jobs  so  that  they  can  afford  to  buy  plenty  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts, fruits  and  vegetables  and  more  meat.  We  arc  find- 
ing ways  of  preserving  and  preparing  food  which  make 
it  more  tasty  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  Whether  the 
chemists  ever  find  it  or  not,  I  am  sure  that  there  is  a 
Vitamin  "T",  the  taste  vitamin,  and  a  Vitamin  "H",  the 
happiness  vitamin. 

There  arc  new  inventions  which  can  be  put  into  the 
homes  of  the  United  States  after  this  war  which  will 
increase  our  stock  of  "T"  and  "H"  vitamins  enormously. 
Within  a  few  years  after  the  war  ends  I  hope  practically 
every  family  in  the  United  States  can  have  the  advantage 
of  a  quick-freeze  machine  in  the  home.  By  producing  and 
selling  these  gadgets  in  volume  at  a  low  price  to  the 
common  man  we  shall  help  prevent  unemployment,  fur- 
nish a  market  for  the  farmer,  and  make  it  easier  to  pay 
the  interest  on  the  national  debt. 

In  all  planning  I  hope  we  keep  in  mind  not  merely  the 
factory  worker,  farmer  and  businessman,  but  also  the 
white  collar  workers  and  employes  at  fixed  salaries  who 
have  suffered  more  from  the  war  than  any  other  group. 
The  cost  of  living  has  gone  up,  but  their  income  for 
family  living  has  gone  down. 

Taking  Peace  Seriously 

WE   CANNOT   FORGET  THE   WORLD   PICTURE   IN   OUR  DOMESTIC 

planning.  Take  rubber,  for  example.  If  synthetic  rubber 
is  really  cheaper  and  better  than  natural  rubber,  then  the 
British,  Dutch,  and  native  populations  in  the  East  Indies 
will  have  a  big  job  finding  a  new  source  of  livelihood  for 
millions  of  people.  If  synthetic  rubber  is  not  cheaper,  we 
will  face  a  grave  problem.  Shall  we  pay  more  for  tires 
to  use  synthetic,  or  shall  we  have  cheaper  tires  and  help 
world  trade  by  using  the  natural  product?  In  the  latter 
case,  we  in  the  United  States  will  have  to  do  some  plan- 
ning about  new  uses  for  the  rubber  factories  and  the 
18,000  men  that  worked  in  them. 

The  end  of  the  war  will  unleash  competitive  forces 
which  have  long  been  held  in  check.  Dammed  up  sup- 
plies will  begin  to  flow.  People  who  were  greatly  needed 
during  the  war  will  no  longer  be  needed  at  their  old 
jobs.  But  we  can  and  must  find  new  jobs  for  them.  The 
question  is  —  Are  we  willing  to  take  the  peace  as  seriously 
as  we  took  war?  It  will  take  much  more  ingenuity  to 
defeat  Lieutenant  General  Unemployment  than  it  will  to 
overthrow  Hitler.  The  trouble  is  that  our  people  are 
too  willing  to  appease  Lieutenant  General  Unemploy- 
ment. Some  businessmen  like  to  have  him  around  in 
times  of  peace  so  as  to  scare  labor,  not  realizing  that  he 
is  an  even  greater  enemy  of  capital  than  he  is  of  labor. 

My  conclusions  are: 

1.  The  biggest  immediate  job  for  the  United  Nations 
is  to  go  all  out  on  the  production  of  those  foods  which 
use  land  and  labor  most  efficiently. 

2.  Many  American  citizens  not  able  to  be  in  uniform 
may  want  to  make  a  direct  personal  sacrifice  to  help  win 
the  war.    They  can  do  so  by  living  more  simply,  eating 
less  meat,  dairy,  and  poultry  products,  and  freeing  more 
of  these   scarce  foods  to   maintain   morale   among   the 
populations  nearer  the  fighting  fronts.    Most  of  us  could 
still  keep  perfectly  healthy  by  shifting  our  diets  tem- 
porarily toward  using  more  vegetable  proteins  in  place  of 
so  much  animal  food.    It  might  even  be  worthwhile  for 
the  churches  to  enlist  people    (Continued  on  page  518) 
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HARVEST  NEAR  CALAIS,  AUGUST  1939 


Photograph  by  JOSEPH  BREITENBACH 


There  is  poignancy  as  well  as  beauty  in  this  landscape  of  peace  and  plenty, 
for  the  photograph  was  taken  in  France  two  weeks  before  war  was  declared. 


Moscow,  Atlantic  City,  and  Points  Ahead 


by   LUTHER   GULICK 

In  the  language  of  the  street,  first  the  Red  Square,  then  the  Boardwalk, 
have  turned  out  to  be  stepping  stones  to  liberation  and  revival.  Here  an 
American  expert  deals  with  how  the  United  Nations  may  next  take  what 
the  President  calls  the  "first  bold  steps  toward  the  practicable,  workable 
realization  of  a  thing  called  freedom  from  want." 


.     Hit    PAST,    THERE    HAVE    BEEN    MANY    IMPORTANT    RELIEF 

ictivitics  carried  on  by  the  peoples  of  one  nation  or  an- 
xhcr,  our  own  among  them.  There  have  been  humane 
nissions  under  the  auspices  of  semi-private  relief  agencies 
•epresenting  several  countries.  But  where,  and  when, 
us  there  been  an  official  international  venture  of  this  sort 
wganized  with  the  backing  of  forty-four  nations? 

From  the  historical  standpoint,  then,  the  United  Na- 
ions  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  is  unique 
n  the  relief  field.  It  is  also  the  first  international  opera- 
ing  organization  growing  out  of  World  War  II.  It  is, 
moreover,  designed  to  deal  not  alone  with  wartime  prob- 
cms,  but  also  with  the  first  problems  which  must  be 
•oped  with  wherever  and  whenever  the  fighting  ceases. 

We  did  a  task  in  World  War  I,  especially  during  the 
jeriod  up  to  the  Armistice,  which  will  always  be  re- 
nembcred  with  gratitude.  Thereafter  we  went  out  to 
landlc  almost  the  whole  problem  of  European  relief 
inglchanded.  This  time  the  job  is  too  big  for  our  re- 
ources  alone,  even  if  we  were  not  drawn  by  other  con- 
iderations  to  insist  on  making  relief  for  the  victims  of 
var  this  time  an  international  job.  And  an  international 
ob  it  will  be  from  beginning  to  end.  If  Moscow  was  the 
>relude,  perhaps  Atlantic  City  is  the  first  movement  of 
he  new  world  symphony. 

'Our  Policy  Is  the  Direct  Opposite" 

T  WAS  A  YEAR  AGO  THAT  PRESIDENT  FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT 

ook  this  line  in  a  message  to  Congress.  His  words  were: 

The  Nazis  and  Japanese  have  butchered  innocent  men  and 
vomcn  in  a  campaign  of  organized  terror.  They  have 
Dripped  the  lands  they  hold  of  food  and  other  resources, 
"hey  have  used  hunger  as  an  instrument  of  the  slavery  they 
eek  to  impose. 

Our  policy  is  the  direct  opposite.  United  Nations'  forces 
nil  bring  food  for  the  starving  and  medicine  for  the  sick. 
Ivcry  aid  possible  will  be  given  to  restore  each  of  die  liber- 
led  countries  to  soundness  and  strength,  so  that  each  may 
>akc  its  full  contribution  to  United  Nations'  victory  and  to 
ic  peace  which  follows. 

n  the  twelve  months  since,  we  have  had  a  further  gauge 
E  what  the  President  meant  by  the  "direct  opposite" — in 
ic  tragic  story  of  long-drawn  and  systematic  cruelty  to 
elpless  and  driven  human  beings  that  is  still  unfolding 
ay  by  day  wherever  the  Axis  has  gone. 
There  is  no  quick  and  easy  way  to  translate  such  a 
oble  and  constructive  social  purpose  into  reality,  even 
'hen  that  purpose  can  be  stated  with  such  clarity  or  com- 
nand  such  widespread  endorsement  as  does  the  cause  of 


relief  and  rehabilitation  for  victims  of  this  war.  For  the 
broad  outlines  of  the  program  were  clear  as  they  came 
before  the  Atlantic  City  conference  in  mid-November. 
They  had  been  presented  in  various  forms  to  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world  not  only  by  the  President,  but  by 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  and  his  Parliamen- 
tary spokesmen,  and  by  the  Premiers  of  Canada,  Australia, 
South  Africa,  China,  and  by  other  nations  at  various 
times.  Equally  have  the  leaders  of  religious,  social,  pro- 
fessional, labor,  and  other  organizations  and  institutions, 
and  of  the  press  and  the  radio,  raised  their  voices  in 
propulsion  of  the  underlying  idea. 

Moreover,  the  endorsement  of  the  program  itself  has 
come  from  the  peoples  of  all  free  countries  through  many 
channels  of  expression,  even  though  no  specific  elections 
have  been  held  on  the  issue  of  relief.-  There  has  been 
much  discussion  and  not  a  few  nationwide  polls  both 
here  and  in  England  in  which  John  Q.  Public,  the  man 
who  must  pay  the  bill  and  make  the  sacrifices  to  achieve 
world  relief,  has  unmistakably  said:  "Yes,  I  believe  in  it. 
I  will  do  my  share." 

This  determination  was  crystallized  on  November  9 
in  the  historic  ceremony  at  the  White  House  when  forty- 
four  nations  solemnly  exchanged  their  pledges  and  affixed 
their  signatures  to  the  few  printed  pages  which  carry  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Agreement. 
[See  page  488.] 

Relief  and  Rehabilitation 

YOU    WILL   NOTE   THAT  THE   PROGRAM    IS    SPELLED   WITH    TWO 

"R's".  There  is  no  such  thing  as  (a)  a  relief  job  and  (b) 
a  rehabilitation  job.  There  is  one  indivisible  undertaking 
known  as  Relief  &  Rehabilitation.  This  unity  symbolizes 
both  a  purpose  and  a  method. 

As  to  purpose,  the  United  Nations  are  of  course  inter- 
ested in  feeding  people,  stopping  epidemics,  clothing  those 
without  raiment — just  to  end  suffering.  We  are  interested 
even  more  in  these  things  as  the  first  step  in  getting  the 
victims  of  war  in  every  land  going  again.  This  purpose 
will  influence  the  whole  operation. 

As  to  method,  the  concept  that  relief  and  rehabilitation 
is  a  single  job  means  that  seed  and  tools  for  the  scorched 
farms,  rails  for  the  railroads,  pit  props  for  the  destroyed 
mines,  and  raw  materials  for  local  manufacture  into  relief 
necessities  will  go  in  from  the  very  first  without  waiting 
to  see  whether  they  can  be  paid  for  immediately.  This, 
we  know  from  the  last  war,  is  the  only  businesslike  way 
of  going  about  our  task.  I  happen  to  think  that  it  is  also 
the  only  humane  way,  too. 
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Marching  Orders 

Excerpt  from    the   preamble    to    the    VNRRA    Agreement 
ligned  at  the   White  House,  November  9,   1943: 

"We  are  determined  that  immediately  upon  liberation  of 
any  area  .  .  .  the  population  thereof  shall  receive  aid 
and  relief  from  their  suffering — food,  clothing  and  shelter, 
aid  in  the  prevention  of  pestilence  and  in  the  recovery  of 
the  health  of  the  people — and  that  preparation  and  ar- 
rangements shall  be  made  for  the  return  of  prisoners  and 
exiles  to  their  homes  and  for  assistance  in  the  resumption 
of  urgently  needed  agricultural  and  industrial  production 
and  the  restoration  of  essential  services." 

Excerpt  from    the   address    by   President   Roosevelt,   after 
the  signing: 

"It  would  be  supreme  irony  for  us  to  win  a  victory  and 
then  to  inherit  world  chaos  simply  because  we  were  un- 
prepared to  meet  what  we  know  we  shall  have  to  meet. 
We  know  the  common  wants,  the  human  wants,  that  fol- 
low liberation.  .  .  . 

"After  years  of  looting  by  the  Germans,  the  people  of 
French  Africa  are  now  able  to  supply  virtually  all  of 
their  own  food  needs,  and  that  in  just  one  year.  .  .  . 

"We  have  shown  that  while  the  war  lasts,  whenever  we 
help  the  liberated  peoples  with  essential  supplies  and 
services,  we  hasten  the  day  of  the  defeat  of  the  Axis 
powers.  .  .  .  The  sufferings  of  the  little  men  and  women 
who  have  been  ground  under  the  Axis  heel  can  be  re- 
lieved only  if  we  utilize  the  production  of  all  the  world 
to  balance  the  want  of  all  the  world.  .  .  ." 

Excerpt    from    the    address    by    Herbert    H.    Lehman    in 
accepting  the  directorship  of  UNRRA: 

"The  cry  of  nations  and  their  peoples  for  assistance  in 
the  first  hours  of  liberation  will  present  democracy  with 
a  supreme  test.  The  fate  of  all  United  Nations'  efforts 
to  assure  a  world  of  security  and  of  lasting  peace  may 
well  be  largely  influenced  by  the  success  of  this,  their 
first  joint  action  in  relief  and  rehabilitation.  This  work  of 
preventing  death  by  starvation  and  epidemic,  and  of 
making  it  possible  for  peoples  through  their  own  efforts 
to  solve  their  own  long  range  problems,  transcends  the 
realm  of  political  allegiances  and  can  give  full  expression 
to  the  highest  principles  and  instincts  of  all  peoples." 


When  the  economy  of  a  country,  especially  an  industrial 
country,  has  been  warped  into  a  fascist  war  pattern;  then 
stripped  of  its  tools,  materials,  and  transport;  then  thrown 
into  financial  collapse  and  inflation;  then  deprived  of  lead- 
ers and  skilled  manpower  and  finally  subjected  to  various 
degrees  of  scorching,  that  country  is  bound  to  need  relief 
for  many  years  and  will  live  at  a  low  ebb  for  a  generation 
unless  a  few  vigorous  steps  are  taken  with  outside  help 
to  start  it  on  the  upward  road  of  self  help. 

Perhaps  all  this  destruction  now  is  not  at  all  an  aspect 
of  this  war;  perhaps  it  is  the  first  step  in  postwar  strategy 
on  the  part  of  the  Nazis.  They  know  now  they  have  lost 
the  war.  Are  they  planning  to  destroy  their  neighbors 
completely  and  then  to  surrender  before  their  own  cities 
and  factories  and  soil  are  scorched  by  war  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  they  will  thus  have  a  head  start  on  postwar 
reconstruction  and  recovery  ?  Is  this  their  way  of  winning 
economically  what  they  are  unable  to  achieve  by  force? 
In  any  case,  is  there  any  way  to  defeat  this  strategy  of 
ruin  and  really  win  this  war  without  a  prompt  and  ade- 
quate program  of  relief  and  rehabilitation? 

Don't  let  anybody  tell  you  that  the  cost  of  rehabilitation 
is  prohibitive.  The  truth  is  the  cost  of  any  other  policy 


is  prohibitive.  Relief  without  rehabilitation,  in  the  ea 
nomic  shambles  of  present  day  Europe,  would  cost  fi\ 
times  as  much  as  relief  and  rehabilitation  together.  An 
we  would  pay  those  costs  not  only  in  a  long  burden  < 
relief  for  the  starving,  but  even  more  in  world  unrest,  an 
in  a  long  time  lowering  of  the  standard  of  living  and  i] 
come  for  all  of  the  peoples  who  have  over  the  years  bee 
our  best  customers. 

For  War  Today:  for  Peace  Tomorrow 

THE  THIRD  NOTABLE  FEATURE  OF  THIS  PROGRAM  IS  THAT  IT 

to  begin  now.  The  international  machinery  has  bet 
established.  The  governments-in-exile,  the  government  < 
Britain,  the  government  of  China,  the  government  of  d 
United  States  have  been  at  work,  some  for  two  yeai 
making  specific  plans  and  computing  in  tons  and  pouni 
and  dollars  and  shiploads  what  may  be  called  for  by  d 
peoples  of  the  liberated  territories  of  the  world,  and  h<i 
these  requirements  will  have  to  be  adjusted  to  fit  rf 
shortage  of  supplies  with  which  the  world  is  faced.* 
As  long  ago  as  July  1942,  five  nations  signed  the  worl 
wheat  agreement  which  made  the  first  100,000,000  bushc 
of  wheat  available  for  UNRRA.  Since  January  of  th 
year,  commodities  which  were  not  in  short  supply  ha) 
been  procured  and  made  ready  for  shipment  to  liberal* 
areas  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  England,  and  stoc 
piles  of  other  articles  held  by  the  respective  governmen 
for  war  purposes  have  been  increased  to  meet  eventu 
needs  for  relief  when  they  arise. 

None  of  this  is  as  yet  enough,  but  you  will  see  ho 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administi 
tion  starts  now.  It  is  not  something  which  waits  till  d 
war  is  over  to  get  along.  Thus  UNRRA  becomes  an  i 
ternational  instrumentality  for  war  today,  and  for  pea 

*The  minimum  needs  of  liberated  European  countries  in  the  first  I 
months,  according:  to  an  estimate  submitted  by  the  Inter-Allied  .Commjtl 


states  and  the  rest  of  North  America.  Pood  will  account  for  one  third 
the  imports.  Russia,  China,  and  other  non-European  countries  are  1 
covered  in  this  estimate. 


44  Signatories  to  the  UNRRA  Agreement 

November  9,  1943 
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THE  UNITED  NATIONS  RELIEF  AND  REHABILITATION  ADMINISTRATION 


COUNCIL  OF    UNRRA 

(44  members ) 

Central    Committee 

(China,  USSR,  United  Kingdom,  O.  S.A  ) 


DIRECTOR  GENERAL 


International 

Headquarters 

Staff 


Field     Missions     in 


Liberated      Areas 


Drawn  for  Sun'ty  Graphic 
Organization    chart — in    no    sense    official — visualizing  the  let-up  called  for  by  the  UNRRA  agreement 


morrow  when  the  fighting  stops  and  men  turn  their 
oughts  to  remaking  a  decent  world. 
The  path  from  a  social  ideal  to  its  achievement  in  inter- 
itional  affairs  is  not  different  from  that  in  domestic 
fairs,  though  it  may  be  complicated  at  times.  What  are 
c  practical,  administrative  steps  by  which  the  United 
ations  of  the  World  may  march  from  their  noble  policy 
its  concrete  realization?  With  the  Atlantic  City  con- 
rence  as  our  baseline,  let  me  deal  in  order  with  three 
ajor  aspects  of  the  assignment  of  UNRRA: 

1.  Organization  and  management 

2.  Stafi 

3.  Financing 

rganization 

HE   ORGANIZATION    OF    UNRRA    IS    REVOLUTIONARY    IN    IN- 

rnational  civil  affairs.  Its  constitution  as  ratified  on 
ovember  9  provides  for  a  policy-determining  Council 
ith  one  representative,  with  one  vote,  for  each  of  the 
rty-four  member  states.  All  executive  authority  is 
aced  in  a  single  chief  executive,  the  director  general, 
be  Council  will  establish  a  number  of  standing  and 
•ccial  committees,  the  chief  of  which  thus  far  set  up  is 
c  Central  Committee  made  up  of  China,  Russia,  the 
nitcd  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  This  commii- 
will  deal  with  problems  arising  between  meetings  of 
e  Council,  but  is  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Council 
id  will  submit  its  interim  decisions  for  ratification  to  the 
ouncil  at  each  semi-annual  meeting.  Other  committees 
e  a  Supply  Committee,  a  Committee  for  Europe,  and  a 
ommittee  for  the  Far  K.ist.  There  will  be  other  stand 
g  or  technical  committees  made  up  of  delegates  or 
eir  alternates,  to  deal  with  such  topics  as  nutrition, 
alth,  agriculture,  transport,  repatriation,  and  finance. 
The  plan  of  organization  is  essentially  that  of  a  broad 
id  powerful  policy  body,  based  on  international  mem- 
ership,  and  a  responsible  chief  executive,  to  whom  are 
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entrusted  powers  commensurate  with  his  responsibilities. 
It  is  an  organization  designed  for  businesslike  action. 

Of  management  there  is  little  to  say  as  yet,  but  the 
little  is  all-important.  Herbert  H.  Lehman,  on  nomina- 
tion of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  has  been 
unanimously  elected  director  general.  No  one  who  has 
worked  in  New  York  State  with  Governor  Lehman  or 
who  has  known  him  as  an  international  financier,  a  life- 
long director  and  sponsor  of  domestic  and  foreign  social 
agencies,  or  as  a  great,  though  modest,  governor  and  ad- 
ministrator, will  doubt-  that  he  is  the  ideal  man  for  this 
important  and  difficult  undertaking.  We  in  New  York 
know  the  governor;  we  know  his  management  will  be 
sound,  able,  patient,  and  courageous. 

Staff 

THE  STAFF  REMAINS  TO  BE  COMMISSIONED,  BUT  CERTAIN  LINES 

are  already  discernible.  In  the  first  place  it  will  be  gen- 
uinely international  in  character.  It  will  not  be  made  up 
of  "representatives"  of  various  nations,  working  each  for 
the  interests  of  his  own  country.  It  will  be  made  up  of 
men  and  women  who  are  for  the  time  being  members 
of  an  international  civil  service,  as  are  trie  staff  of  the 
World  Court,  the  International  Labor  Office,  and  the 
League  of  Nations.  Such  staff  members  will  therefore  be 
concerned  with  the  success  of  the  whole  enterprise  on  an 
international  team  work  basis. 

In  the  second  place,  the  staff  will  include  many  com- 
petent experts  able  to  deal  with  specific  technical  prob- 
lems falling  within  the  work  of  UNRRA:  such  as  relief, 
rehabilitation,  health,  welfare,  food,  clothing,  shelter,  the 
displaced,  agriculture,  essential  services,  and  transporta- 
tion. To  say  nothing  of  men  who  understand  the  busi- 
ness problems  of  procurement,  storage,  transport,  distri- 
bution, and  finance. 

The  scope  of  technical  competence  which  will  be  called 
for  by  UNRRA  will  be  broader  than  in  any  previous 
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venture  in  international  relief.  This  arises  not  only  from 
the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  but  also  from  the  in- 
sistence that  relief  and  rehabilitation  are  one  job  from  the 
very  first. 

This  does  not  mean  a  great  army  of  UNRRA  workers 
throughout  the  world.  The  whole  concept  is  to  work 
with  and  through  the  governments  and  peoples,  institu- 
tions and  organizations,  which  are  available  in  every  land. 
Therefore,  the  great  bulk  of  those  who  work  at  the  job 
of  relief  and  rehabilitation  will  not  be  on  the  UNRRA 
payroll  at  all.  They  will  be  employed  by  the  member 
governments  for  work  within  their  own  borders,  and 
they  will  naturally  be  citizens  of  the  countries  in  which 
they  serve.  During  the  last  war  we  had  in  Belgium  one 
American  employe  for  every  660  Belgians;  and  in  East- 
tern  Europe,  one  American  employe  for  every  400  local 
nationals.  When  this  new  task  is  finished,  it  would  not 
surprise  me  to  learn  that  over  one  million  people  have 
been  engaged  by  the  liberated  nations  in  the  enterprise. 
In  comparison,  the  direct  payroll  of  UNRRA  itself  will 
be  very  small  indeed.  There  will  also  be  calls  for  tech- 
nical personnel  especially  in  the  most  devastated  areas  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  but  this  personnel,  in  the  main,  also  will 
work  for  the  governments  of  those  countries  and  not  for 
UNRRA.  It  would  be  a  mistake  for  this  country  and 
England  to  train  thousands  of  social  workers  and  others 
with  the  idea  that  they  are  to  be  sent  abroad  to  work  for 
UNRRA  and  to  administer  relief. 

An  important  source  of  personnel  to  carry  out  the  work 
of  UNRRA,  particularly  as  it  touches  individuals  directly 
or  as  members  of  a  family  group,  will  be  the  private  vol- 
untary organizations,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  and  their 
personnel.  The  UNRRA  agreement  provides  that  foreign 
voluntary  relief  agencies  may  not  engage  in  activity  in  any 
area  receiving  relief  from  UNRRA  without  the  consent 
and  unless  subject  to  the  regulations  of  its  administration. 
This  rule  is  designed  to  avoid  confusion  and  to  make  way 
for  bringing  in  the  voluntary  groups  and  their  highly 
competent  personnel  in  orderly  fashion  when  the  time 
comes  for  the  kind  of  service  they  can  perform. 

An  important  source,  particularly  of  administrative  per- 
sonnel, after  the  last  war  was  the  release  of  army  officers. 
Though  the  availability  of  such  personnel  this  time  will 
depend  upon  the  other  duties  of  the  army,  the  smooth 
transition  of  relief  operations  from  the  army  to  civilian 
agencies  would  be  greatly  aided  if  a  part  of  the  military 
personnel  could  remain  with  the  operation. 

Financing 

THIS  BRINGS  ME  TO  MY  LAST  POINT,  THE  IMPORTANT  MATTER 

of  finance.  After  the  last  war,  we  in  the  United  States 
gave  away  in  food,  clothing,  raw  materials,  machinery, 
and  other  finished  articles,  commodities  worth  $5,500,- 
000,000.  We  did  not  mean  to  give  it  all  away,  but  the 
inevitable  defaults  turned  our  operation  into  a  noble  char- 
ity just  the  same.  That  may  be  put  down  as  as  good  an 
estimate  as  anyone  can  make  of  the  relief  cost  to  us  of  the 
last  war. 

The  over-all  figure  after  World  War  II  is  bound  to  be 
more  than  after  World  War  I  because  the  damage  is  more 
serious  already,  and  the  area  covered  is  far  more  exten- 
sive. But  this  time  we  are  proceeding  with  rehabilitation 
built  into  the  scheme  of  things,  and  may  well  be  sur- 
prised to  find  how  fast  the  productive  forces  of  the  world 
will  be  loosed,  with  what  enthusiasm  the  peoples  of  lib- 


erated areas  will  rush  forward  to  make  themselves  t 
producers  rather  than  net  consumers. 

Another  factor  in  the  1940's  is  cooperation.  Because  tl 
is  a  United  Nations  venture,  no  one  nation  should  cai 
the  load  alone.  The  United  States  can  carry  the  hea 
end  because  of  our  large  share  of  the  world's  producti 
capacity  and  our  late  entry  into  the  war;  but  we  sh 
not  be  alone.  In  the  wheat  agreement,  for  example,  ^ 
pledged  50  million  bushels;  while  Canada,  with  less  th 
10  percent  of  our  population,  came  in  for  25  milli 
bushels.  As  a  mater  of  fact,  right  now  in  the  Greek  rel: 
operation  Canada  is  giving  all  the  wheat,  which  goes 
Swedish  ships;  we  pay  the  freight  and  give  the  milk;  t 
American  Red  Cross  gives  the  medicines;  various  suppl: 
are  furnished  by  the  Greek  War  Relief;  and  the  Swec 
and  Swiss  run  the  operation  with  800  Greek  assistai 
and  employes.  Such  is  the  international  nature  of  t 
kind  of  work  we  are  discussing. 

There  are  two  further  methods  of  holding  down  t 
costs  of  international  relief  and  rehabilitation.  One  1 
in  international  contributions  in  kind,  such  as  whe 
sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  and  of  course  vast  war  stores  wh 
they  can  be  released.  The  second  is  the  continued  ma; 
tenance  after  the  war  of  internal  and  international  pr: 
and  commodity  controls  until  the  transition  to  a  pea 
time  economy  has  been  effected  in  the  leading  countr 
of  the  world. 

One  of  the  most  disastrous  aspects  of  the  period  folio 
ing  the  last  war  was  the  sudden  release  of  wartime  cc 
trols  over  supplies  and  prices  which  precipitated  a  violf 
speculative  movement  of  prices  first  up  and  then  dow 
When  this  war  ends  we  shall  have — provided  we  want 
use  it — most  of  the  domestic  and  international  admin 
trative  machinery  which  is  required  for  the  orderly  reg 
lation  of  scarce  supplies  and  prevention  of  dangero 
price  rises.  If  we  do  keep  this  supply  and  price  conti 
machinery  for  a  time,  it  would  greatly  reduce  the  cost 
relief  and  rehabilitation  operations.  If  we  do  not  keep 
we  may  well  need  relief  ourselves. 

A  further  aspect  of  finance  is  the  process  by  whi 
funds  will  be  made  available  to  UNRRA.  When  dictate 
enter  into  agreements  involving  contributions  to  joi 
operations,  they  shake  hands  and  pay  as  agreed.  Wh 
democracies  join  hands  to  do  something,  they  have  to 
through  a  much  more  complicated  procedure. 

The  UNRRA  agreement  provides  that  each  mernl 
government  will  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  admin 
tration  by  action  of  its  appropriate  constitutional  bodii 
and  from  Atlantic  City  have  come  suggestions  of 
method  of  approach  by  which  the  nations  of  the  woi 
may  work  out  for  themselves  a  fair  determination  of  thi 
ability  to  contribute. 

After  all,  this  is  a  world  community  chest.  The  acti 
contributions  will  be  made  voluntarily  by  each  nati 
through  the  regular  channels  of  constitutional  action.  F 
the  United  States,  this  will  mean  an  appropriation  by  t 
Congress  signed  by  the  President. 

Such  action  around  the  world  by  all  the  free  peopl 
will  constitute  a  reaffirmation  of  the  UNRRA  agreemc 
and  the  solid  foundation  for  this  historic  enterprise. 

War  Cost  vs  Relief  Costs 

No  ONE  CAN  COMPUTE  AT  THE  PRESENT  TIME  THE  OVER-A 

cost  of  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  job  that  lies  ahea 
But    we    can    relate    it    in      (Continued   on    page    51 
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Bogota  is  Spanish,  not  Anglo-Saxon 


Colombia-Land  of  Humanism 


by  SAM  A.  LEWISOHN 

A  fresh  variant  in  inter-American  exchange.  First  a  New  York  business- 
man speaks  before  a  Cultural  Institute  high  in  the  Andes  on,  of  all  things, 
"Sensationalism  in  Art."  Now,  as  an  art  lover,  he  shares  his  discoveries  in 
recapturing  the  glamor  of  another  epoch. 


JULES  VERNF.  IN  REVERSE!  SUPPOSE  YOU  WERE  SUDDENLY 
transported  into  the  nineteenth  century — with  its  charm, 
its  courtesy,  its  lack  of  hurry.  Bogota,  capital  of  Colombia, 
offers  just  such  an  opportunity  to  lead  a  "double  life"  in 
time — the  prized  goal  of  the  traveler.  But  unlike  the 
ordinary  atavistic  haunts  of  tourists,  this  is  real  and  digni- 
fied, not  picturesque.  For  Colombians  have  all  the  natural- 
ness, the  lack  of  affectation,  of  people  who  have  con- 
fidence in  their  tradition,  their  society,  their  interests. 
They  are  both  chic  and  human.  Their  way  of  life  is  close 
enough  to  ours  to  make  us  feel  at  home.  For  Bogota  is 
European  not  Indian;  there  is  no  need  —  interesting  but 
strenuous  —  to  adjust  to  an  Indian  civilization,  to  a  totem 
pole  Shangri-la.  Rather  it  is  a  nineteenth  century  civiliza- 


tion, much  like  the  more  sedate  portions  of  our  "Gay 
Nineties"  that  you  would  relive  as  I  did. 

And  one  reaches  this  retreat  in  a  twentieth  century 
airplane  over  a  ledge  of  mountains  across  an  exciting 
patchwork  of  fertile  fields  called  the  "Sabana,"  8,500  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  trip  from  the  tropical  but  hustling 
seaport  of  Barranquilla  is  made  mainly  along  the  Mag- 
dalena  River  in  a  two-and-onc-half  hour  flight.  Formerly, 
by  river  boat  and  railroad,  it  took  three  to  six  weeks. 
Much  of  Bogota's  individual  quality  is  due  to  this  fact. 
Geography  gave  it  a  hermit  culture.  .  .  .  Moreover,  its 
long  isolation  from  the  main  currents  of  world  activity 
has  helped  to  conserve  an  old  world  atmosphere. 
Although  its  civilization  is  much  like  our  own  nineteenth 
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century  —  even  in  politics  Colombia  is  a  very  real  parlia- 
mentarian democracy  —  Bogota  is  Spanish,  not  Anglo- 
Saxon.  So  the  newcomer  has  all  the  delightful  feeling  of 
revisiting  a  charming  European  city  which  has  sufficient 
contrasts  not  only  in  time  but  also  in  background  to  give 
him  the  sense  of  foreignness  that  is  so  stimulating  to  a 
traveler. 

I  asked  one  of  my  friends  —  a  typical,  cultivated 
Bogotano  in  the  breadth  of  his  cultural  interests —  what 
city  of  Europe  Bogota  most  reminded  him  of.  Humboldt 
called  it  the  Athens  of  South  America.  This  we  agreed 
was  a  slightly  romantic  designation,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  people  of  Bogota  defy  its  somewhat  raw  climate  by 
living,  as  the  Athenians  did,  an  exciting  business  and 
social  life  in  the  open  air  —  in  Athens  in  the  market 
places,  in  Bogota  on  the  sidewalks  and  street  corners. 
This  habit  has  been  induced  without  doubt  by  the  intense 
cultural  interests  of  its  inhabitants.  No,  we  decided,  this 
Spanish  American  city  is  more  like  Vienna  or  Paris.  He 
chose  Vienna,  I  chose  Paris,  perhaps  because  of  our  con- 
trasting interests  in  music  and  painting.  Both  were  only 
hints  and  not  identification.  For  Bogota,  like  Colombia's 
coruba  fruit,  has  an  original  personality  of  its  own  — 
subtle,  elusive,  charming. 

I  have  mentioned  the  breadth  of  my  friend's  cultural 
interests;  I  pass  by  his  warm  humanity  and  kindliness 
as  being  perhaps  too  personal  a  matter.  He  is  recognized 
as  the  dean  of  cultural  matters  in  Bogota,  is  a  foremost 
realistic  critic  of  musical  events  besides  having  held  a 
position  of  curator  of  a  center  of  plastic  art.  This  versa- 
tility is  an  important  characteristic  of  leaders  of  Bogota 
life.  They  are  not  specialized,  as  are  so  many  in  our 
world  of  today,  but  rounded  human  beings  who  pride 
themselves  on  making  the  Grand  Tour  of  the  Arts. 

Here  is  nineteenth  century  humanism  at  its  best.  The 
muses  have  not  been  streamlined  into  professionalism  but 
are  lay  companions  for  a  lifetime.  But  this  humanism  — 
a  combination  of  the  best  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
the  best  of  the  Latin  temperament  —  runs  through  all  of 
Bogota  life.  The  people  love  to  converse  —  not  only  those 
with  cultural  interests  but  everybody,  from  all  walks  of 
life  —  on  street  corners  and  in  coffee  houses.  For  the 
coffee  house  is  an  important  part  of  their  life.  I  went 
on  a  business  trip  with  a  businessman's  natural  preoccupa- 
tion with  time,  but  I  could  not  resist  the  fascination  of 
this  very  busy  exchange  of  temperament  and  ideas  which 
ran  side  by  side  with  the  exchange  of  goods  and  property. 
The  President  of  Colombia  himself  has  an  unusually  live 
interest  in  the  activities  of  people  and  the  play  of  general 
ideas. 

WHERE  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  WAS  BEING  INTRODUCED  IT 
was  a  very  humanistic  fragment  of  our  modern  activities. 
It  was  at  the  Gimnasio  Moderno  that  they  had  organized 
a  "vertical"  modern  educational  establishment  from  kin- 
dergarten to  business  school.  The  first  courses  were 
organized  by  modern  play  school  leaders  and  the  final 
course  by  a  Harvard  Business  School  instructor  in  modern 
case  system  methods.  It  was  typical  that  the  head  and 
organizer  of  the  Gimnasio  was  not  an  "educator"  in  our 
"horrific"  modern  terminology,  but  a  man  of  letters  who 
had  written  on  life  from  travel  to  manners. 

Another  example  of  the  adaptation  of  the  best  the 
twentieth  century  has  to  offer  is  "University  City."  Here 
Bogota  is  rebuilding  her  university  in  a  very  successful 


modern  style.  The  buildings,  covering  several  acres,  are 
effective  in  their  design  and  I  understand  effective  and 
constructive  in  every  other  way. 

My  trip  brought  me  another  snapshot  impression  of  a 
region  of  Colombia  startingly  dissimilar  to  the  lofty,  shel- 
tered oasis  of  Bogota.  This  is  the  District  of  Choco  with 
its  jungles  and  rivers.  There  the  climate  is  somewhat 
like  Panama,  only  much  more  humid.  In  parts,  where 
our  mining  camp  is  located,  for  example,  it  rains  nearly 
every  day  in  the  year.  The  population  is  mainly  Negro, 
with  the  charm  and  good  nature  of  the  Negro  population 
of  our  own  South.  Their  ancestors  were  brought  over 
from  Africa  by  the  Spaniards  several  centuries  ago.  So 
like  are  they  to  the  Negroes  of  the  Deep  South  that  itt 
is  startling  to  find  that  they  speak  Spanish  and  are 
practicing  Catholics.  They  live  mostly  under  primitive 
conditions,  but  their  Catholic  training  has  prevented  any-] 
thing  resembling  African  cultural  practices. 

We  flew  across  the  jungle  and  down  the  Atrato  River 
in  a  three-motor  Ford  seaplane.  The  towns  visited  en 
route,  built  mostly  on  stilts,  overhang  the  water  and  look 
not  unlike  photographs  of  Chinese  river  villages. 

This  is  a  precious  metals  dredging  district  and  our  very 
modern  dredges  contrasted  strangely  with  the  primeval 
jungle  background.  It  is  also  the  center  of  a  "wild  rubber" 
region —  the  rubber  reserve  as  it  is  called —  and  there 
were  representatives  of  U.  S.  agencies  busy  in  an  effort 
to  increase  our  rubber  supply. 

It  was  a  sign  of  the  best  of  the  Good  Neighbor  Policy 
that  we  met  young  American  public  health  administrators, 
jointly  financed  by  the  Colombian  government  and  our 
Office  of  Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  who 
were  studying  measures  to  improve  hygienic  conditions 
in  this  area. 

ONE  OF  THE  SURPRISES  OF  BOGOTA  TO  THE  VISUALLY  HUNGRY! 
is  the  beauty  of  its  setting.  The  plateau  that  greets  you 
as  your  plane  rolls  over  the  encircling  mountains  is  not 
an  arid  mesa  but  a  green  valley  with  mountains  in  the 
background  that  have  an.  intimate  charm  and  distinction 
which  is  difficult  to  translate  into  words.  Perhaps  it  is] 
the  constantly  changing  cloud  effects  that  make  the  result 
so  arresting  and  satisfying  to  the  eye.  The  "Sabana"  and 
the  clouds  have  furnished  subject  matter  for  subtle  and 
fascinating  plastic  patterns,  embodied  in  the  work  of  the 
best  of  the  artists  of  the  region.  For  Bogota  has  a  number 
of  young  artists  of  promise — sincere,  sensitive,  and  charm- 
ing— whose  work  has  a  very  individual  appeal  that  one 
hopes  will  be  retained  as  they  develop. 

Indeed,  the  main  gifts  of  the  Colombians  are  for  the 
arts  rather  than  for  mechanics.  They  have  been  long 
heralded  as  a  nation  of  poets  and  the  greatest  of  these, 
Valencia,  who  unfortunately  died  very  recently,  had  an 
international  reputation.  I  am  not  equipped  to  describe 
their  successes  in  the  musical  field;  but  their  interest  in 
all  the  finer  shadings  of  life  is  very  real. 

We  can  profit  by  exposing  ourselves  to  Colombia's  very 
different  rhythm  of  life,  their  gracious  living,  their  nine- 
teenth century  ideal  of  the  rounded  human  being;  just  as 
Colombia  has  much  to  gain  from  learning  the  best  of  our 
methods  in  different  fields,  such  as  technology,  business, 
and  social  welfare.  Let  us  hope  that  this  reciprocity  will 
be  helpful.  It  will  be  if  Colombia,  taking  the  best  of 
what  we  have  to  offer,  is  not  overwhelmed  by  twentieth 
century  irrelevancies. 
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Trouble  on  the  Railroads 


by  BEULAH  AMIDON 

Some  hold  (some  don't):  that  John  L.  Lewis  bludgeoned  a  wage  increase 
out  of  government  by  a  coal  strike;  that  Stabilization  Director  Vinson  side- 
tracked one  for  railroaders  by  government  dictum;  that  the  farm  bloc 
brought  these  things  on  by  stalling  government  from  keeping  food  costs 
down  in  line  with  wages.  Personalities  and  charges  aside,  here  is  the  clear 
cut  story  of  the  wage  dispute  on  the  railroads,  and  what  carriers  and  men 
— and  all  of  us — have  at  stake. 


THE   RAILROAD   WORKERS   ARE   TAKING    A    STRIKE   VOTE— THAT 

is  front  page  news  as  this  is  written.  A  railroad  strike  in 
wartime  is  almost  unthinkable;  and,  paradoxically,  there 
is  no  dispute  between  the  railroad  workers  and  their  em- 
ployers. The  dispute  is  between  the  workers  and  the 
federal  government. 

The  strike  vote,  running  from  October  25  to  November 
25,  was  undertaken  in  a  mood  of  frustration  and  outrage 
because  of  a  series  of  events  covering  a  period  of  more 
than  a  year.  The  complaints  of  the  workers  stem  basically 
from  the  fact  that  their  request  for  a  wage  increase,  sub- 
mitted to  the  carriers  in  September  1942,  remains  un- 
adjusted after  more  than  fourteen  months.  But  these 
irritations  are  intensified  by  a  number  of  attendant  cir- 
cumstances and  developments: 

The  change  of  the  rules  covering  their  case  brought  about 
by  the  "hold  the  line"  order  issued  five  months  after  the 
filing  of  their  wage  request,  after  an  emergency  board  had 
been  appointed  to  hear  their  case  and  after  that  board  had 
held  six  weeks  of  hearings. 

The  veto  of  the  8-cent-an-hour  increase  recommended  by 
that  board — by  the  economic  stabilization  director  in  Tune 
1943. 

The  manner  of  the  veto — on  the  twenty-ninth  of  the  thirty 
days  available  to  the  director,  and  without  previous  notice 
to  the  unions  or  any  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

The  circumstances  of  the  veto,  after  the  unions  had  what 
they  considered  to  be  good  reasons  for  supposing  that  the 
wage  increase  had  been  approved  by  the  President. 

The  further  veto  by  the  economic  stabilization  director  of 
an  agreement  entered  into  in  August  between  the  carriers 
and  the  unions  embodying  an  8  cent  increase. 

The  appointment  by  the  President  of  a  second  Emergency 
Board  to  review  the  findings  of  the  first  one  (a  procedure  not 
contemplated  either  by  the  Railway  Labor  Act  or  by  any 
previously  issued  Executive  Order)  under  specific  limitations 
let  by  the  stabilization  director. 

The  report  of  the  second  board  recommending  a  wage  in- 
crease almost  as  large  in  terms  of  total  payroll  as  that  of  the 
first  board,  but  distributed  in  a  manner  acceptable  only  to 
the  economic  stabilization  director;  and  finally 

The  success  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  in  securing  a 
substantial  wage  increase  by  resorting  to  force  rather  than  to 
the  orderly  processes  followed  by  the  railroad  unions. 

Obviously,  this  is  a  complicated  story,  not  easy  to  tell  or 
to  follow.  It  is  essentially  the  story  of  the  one  industrial 
area  in  this  country  in  which  there  has  been  a  long  ex- 
perience in  collective  bargaining,  in  relations  between 


employer  and  employe  based  on  conference  and  agree- 
ment rather  than  on  force.  Since  September  1942,  it  has 
been  the  story  of  the  lack  of  a  federal  labor  policy  which 
would  permit  the  orderly  procedures  of  negotiation  and 
agreement  to  function  successfully  in  the  war  situation. 
In  the  last  three  years,  a  tremendous  responsibility  has 
rested  on  the  railroads  and  their  workers.  For  a  long 
time  it  had  been  fashionable  to  scoff  at  the  "poor  old 
railroads,"  to  consider  them  all  but  superseded  by  trucks, 
cars,  buses,  planes.  But  under  the  war  pressure,  railroad- 
ing has  made  a  swift  recovery,  in  function  and  in  public 
esteem.  Most  of  us  have  come  to  realize  that  in  today's 
struggle  to  move  raw  materials,  arms,  munitions,  supplies, 
troops,  and  civilians,  the  American  railroads  are\the  na- 
tion's main  dependence,  and  are  doing  a  stupendous  job 
And  that  is,  of  course,  a  major  reason  why  it  is  important 
that  there  should  be  the  widest  possible  understanding  of 
the  present  trouble  on  the  railroads,  and  of  what  is 
really  at  stake. 

Law  and  Procedure  on  the  Railroads 

THE  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  RAILROAD  LABOR  AND  THE  CARRIERS 

are  regulated  under  the  Railway  Labor  Act  which  pro- 
vides a  step-by-step  procedure  for  making  agreements 
between  men  and  management,  and  for  settling  disputes 
that  arise  in  regard  to  agreements. 

No  other  major  industry  has  achieved  anything  like  the 
systematized  industrial  relations  of  the  railroads.  It  was  to 
bring  some  comparable  order  into  industrial  relations  in 
other  industries  that  the  War  Labor  Board  was  set  up. 
[See  "Labor  Relations  in  the  Crisis,"  by  William  H. 
Davis,  Survey  Graphic,  November  1941.]  But  having  its 
own  scheme  of  things,  the  railway  industry  is  not  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  War  Labor  Board,  except  the  WLB 
rulings  on  wage  increases  which  have  a  bearing  on  the 
stabilization  program.  It  is  specifically  exempted  from  the 
provisions  of  the  much  criticized  Smith-Connally  act.  The 
railroads  have  their  own  law  and  even  their  own  law- 
books,  for  some  of  the  union-management  agreements  in 
this  very  complex  industry  are  volumes  of  a  hundred  or 
more  pages. 

The  workers  arc  organized  in  four  independent  brother- 
hoods of  those  who  actually  man  the  trains — the  operating 
employes,  as  they  are  called — and  in  fifteen  unions,  most 
of  them  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
of  workers  who  service  and  repair  tracks,  engines,  cars, 
equipment;  the  telegraphers;  and  an  enormous  clerical 
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staff  to  keep  the  Hies  and  records — that  is,  the  non- 
operating  employes.  In  many  circumstances,  these  unions 
function  through  an  organization  of  railroad  labor  execu- 
tives. There  are  no  corresponding  national  organizations 
of  railroad  employers,  but  there  are  three  regional  con- 
ferences— eastern,  western,  and  southeastern — which  set 
up  conference  committees  to  deal  with  labor  on  many 
matters  which  concern  more  than  one  road. 

Under  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  three  types  of  agency 
were  created.  There  is  the  National  Mediation  Board, 
which  mediates  disputes  as  to  the  making  of  an  agree- 
ment. There  is  the  Railroad  Adjustment  Board,  which 
handles  disputes  arising  as  to  the  terms  of  existing  agree- 
ments. The  law  further  provides  for  Emergency  Boards, 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  on 
certification  by  the  Mediation  Board  that  all  the  resources 
for  settling  a  dispute  have  been  exhausted,  that  a  strike 
vote  has  been  taken,  and  that  the  country  faces  an  inter- 
ruption of  railroad  transportation.  The  function  of  an 
Emergency  Board  is  to  investigate  the  situation,  and  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  President  for  a  settlement. 

Because  railroad  workers  wanted  to  make  a  "no  strike" 
pledge  for  the  duration,  President  Roosevelt,  by  Executive 
Order  on  May  21,  1942,  created  a  National  Railway  Labor 
Panel  from  which  an  Emergency  Board  of  three  members 
may  be  established  on  application  by  the  union  to  the 
chairman  at  the  point  in  the  procedure  where  a  strike 
vote  ordinarily  would  be  taken.  Such  an  Emergency 
Board  makes  a  finding  of  facts  and  recommendations  just 
as  does  a  board  set  up  under  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 

Ax  EVERY   STAGE,  THE   ACT  LAYS   DOWN   A   PROCEDURE  WHICH 

allows  plenty  of  time  to  "think  things  over."  A  union 
must  give  a  carrier  thirty  days  notice  of  its  desire  to  revise 
an  agreement.  If  the  union  and  the  carrier  find  them- 
selves in  disagreement,  either  may  appeal  for  mediation. 
If  that  fails,  the  Mediation  Board  is  required  by  law  to 
try  to  persuade  the  parties  to  submit  their  dispute  to 
arbitration.  Throughout  these  successive  steps,  the  status 
quo  must  be  maintained.  If  mediation  breaks  down  and 
the  parties  refuse  to  arbitrate,  the  Mediation  Board  sends 
formal  notices  that  its  resources  are  exhausted  and  the 
case  is  closed.  Thirty  days  from  the  date  that  letter  is 
written,  the  status  quo  may  be  changed.  It  is  in  that 
thirty-day  period  that  a  strike  vote  is  taken.  The  strike 
vote  completed,  the  Mediation  Board  appeals  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  if  an  Emergency  Board  is  appointed,  the  status 
quo  requirement  is  again  in  force.  The  board  has  thirty 
days  for  its  investigation  and  report,  and  for  an  additional 
thirty  days,  the  status  quo  must  be  maintained. 

The  railroads — management  and  labor — are  used  to 
collective  bargaining.  They  know  that  it  takes  a  lot  of 
time  and  talk,  as  any  but  autocratic  processes  of  govern- 
ment do.  But  they  have  found  that  it  is  a  sound,  reason- 
able way  of  getting  on  with  the  job.  And  it  has  demon- 
strably  worked  out  not  only  to  mutual  confidence,  but 
also  to  stability  in  wages  and  in  working  conditions. 
Railway  wages  do  not  hit  depression  troughs,  nor  boom 
peaks,  and  wage  movements  are  slower  as  well  as  less 
sweeping  than  in  other  industries. 

In  1937,  railroad  workers  under  the  procedures  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act,  got  a  general  wage  increase  of  5 
cents  an  hour.  Between  1937  and  1940,  when  wages  were 
climbing  fast  in  other  fields,  there  was  no  change  in  rail- 
road wage  rates.  Early  in  1941,  the  unions  again  began 


the  long  process  leading  to  revision  of  the  agreements. 
Nearly  a  year  later,  in  December  1941,  the  case  was  settled, 
according  to  Railway  Labor  Act  procedures,  with  an 
increase  of  10  cents  an  hour  for  non-operating  employes, 
and  9l/i  cents  for  operating  employes,  who  had  received 
an  extra  half  cent  in  1937. 

The  Movement  for  Higher  Wages 

WlTH    WAR    EARNINGS    AND    THE    COST    OF    LIVING    GOING    UP, 

the  non-operating  unions  started  another  movement  for 
higher  wages  in  September  1942.  They  asked  20  cents  an 
hour,  a  boost  in  the  minimum  wage  from  46  to  70  cents, 
and  the  union  shop,  a  modification  of  the  closed  shop 
which  is  illegal  under  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  The  20 
cent  increase  and  the  higher  minimum,  it  was  claimed, 
would  cut  down  but  would  not  eliminate  the  difference 
between  railway  and  war  industry  wage  rates. 

Beginning  in  September  1942,  this  drive  to  reopen  the 
agreements  followed  the  steps  prescribed  by  the  Railway 
Labor  Act.  In  February  1943,  after  the  Mediation  Board 
had  reported  its  efforts  unavailing,  an  Emergency  Board 
was  set  up  from  the  Panel  to  handle  the  dispute  between 
the  non-operating  employes  and  the  carriers.  A  similar 
board  was  appointed  for  the  operating  employes  three 
months  later. 

These  boards  had  a  dual  responsibility — to  study  the 
merits  of  the  controversies  over  wages  and  the  union  shop, 
and  also  the  requirements  of  the  stabilization  program. 

Let  us  look  at  the  bearings  of  the  latter  on  the  railway 
situation.  The  Stabilization  Act  was  passed  in  October 
1942.  Immediately  the  question  arose  as  to  whether  rail- 
way wages  would  be  subject  to  the  same  controls  as  wages 
in  the  areas  of  industry  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  War 
Labor  Board.  Clearly  the  intent  of  Congress  was  to  con- 
trol all  wages.  The  act  requires  that  all  wage  increases 
have  government  approval,  and  be  in  line  with  the 
stabilization  program.  Yet  while  it  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent to  change  three  paragraphs  of  the  Agricultural  Act, 
it  expressly  forbids  him  to  modify  any  other  statute.  The 
President  was  thus  barred  from  changing  the  Railway 
Labor  Act,  to  bring  it  into  conformity  with  the  Stabiliza- 
tion Act.  Therefore,  on  February  4,  he  issued  Executive 
Order  9299,  putting  the  Emergency  Boards  drawn  from 
the  National  Railway  Labor  Panel  under  the  Stabilization 
Act,  and  also  under  directives  and  War  Labor  Board 
orders  relating  to  the  stabilization  program.  Two  months 
later,  in  early  April,  he  issued  the  "hold  the  line"  order, 
freezing  all  wages  except  increases  within  the  "Little 
Steel"  formula  of  the  War  Labor  Board  or  where  higher 
wages  are  "necessary  to  correct  substandards  of  living." 
All  this  meant  that  the  Emergency  Board  set  up  on 
February  20  to  handle  the  case  of  the  non-operating  em- 
ployes began  its  work  under  one  set  of  rules,  but  had  to 
continue  under  a  very  different  set. 

The  members  of  the  Emergency  Board  were  Prof.  I.  L. 
Sharfman,  of  the  University  of  Michigan;  Walter  T.  Fish- 
er, a  Chicago  attorney;  and  John  A.  Fitch,  of  the  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work.  They  heard  voluminous 
testimony  as  to  wage  levels,  wage  trends,  cost  of  living 
from  union  representatives;  and  from  the  carriers,  testi- 
mony as  to  financial  ability  of  the  roads  to  meet  a  general 
wage  increase.  The  board  held  public  hearings  in  Chicago 
for  forty-four  days,  and  the  testimony  fills  6,338  pages. 

In  its  report  to  the  President  on  May  24,  the  board 
recommended  a  wage  increase  of  8  cents  an  hour.  Its  study 
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KON-OPERATING  RAILROAD  WORKERS.  Besides  those  who 
Actually  man  the  trains  (the  operating  employes),  there  are  more  than 
I  million  railroad  workers  in  fifteen  unions  of  those  who  "service  and 
?pair  tracks,  engines,  cars,  equipment;  the  telegraphers;  the  clerical 
laff.  who  keep  the  files  and  records." 
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revealed  "a  substantial  wage  inequity,"  with  wages  paid 
by  the  railroads  not  only  lagging  behind  wages  in  other  in- 
dustries, but  behind  wages  paid  by  contractors  for  work 
done  on  the  railroads. 

The  board  found  itself  unable  to  recommend  an  in- 
crease in  minimum  wage  rates  "for  the  purpose  of 
correcting  substandards  of  living,"  because  it  was  unable 
to  set  "the  level  in  dollars  and  cents  at  which  rates  cease 
to  be  substandard."  The  new  wage  levels  would  mean 
retroactive  payments  totaling  $153,000,000  and  would  add 
about  $204,000,000  to  the  annual  wage  bill  of  the  carriers. 

Testimony  heard  by  the  Board  showed  that  1942  was 
the  peak  year  in  all  railroad  history  in  freight  and  pas- 
senger traffic,  revenues,  and  net  income,  "and  the  available 
figures  for  1943  show  continued  increases."  The  report 
comments :  "The  cost  of  the  increase,  when  viewed  in  the 
light  of  the  financial  status  of  the  railroads,  provides  no 
basis  'either  to  increase  prices  or  to  resist  otherwise 
justifiable  reductions  in  prices'." 

The  recommended  increase,  as  the  board  saw  it,  is  not 
a  departure  from  the  "Little  Steel"  formula  and  "is  in 
accord  with  the  stabilization  program."  Further,  the  board 
held  that  the  proposed  increase  would  aid  substantially 
"in  maintaining  the  wartime  efficiency  and  productivity" 
of  the  workers,  aid  in  eliminating  wasteful  turnover,  and 
"in  maintaining  an  adequate  and  experienced  railroad 
labor  force."  The  board  rejected  the  demand  for  the 
union  shop,  mainly  on  the  ground  that  it  is  clearly  forbid- 
den by  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  It  concluded  that:  "The 
correction,  by  means  of  the  recommended  increases,  of 
the  gross  injustice  disclosed  by  the  facts  of  record  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  maintenance  of  the  railroad  industry  in 
a  position  that  will  enable  it  to  aid  most  effectively  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war." 

The  union  leaders  expressed  their  disappointment  over 
the  award.  They  felt  that  the  8  cent  increase  was  in- 
adequate, particularly  in  view  of  the  basic  48-hour  week 
on  the  roads.  For,  given  identical  wage  rates,  the  "take 
home"  of  a  worker  whose  overtime  begins  at  40  hours,  as 
it  does  throughout  war  industry,  is  substantially  bigger 
than  that  of  the  railroad  worker  whose  overtime  begins  at 
48  hours.  But  the  question  of  overtime  was  not  included 
in  the  dispute  investigated  by  this  board. 

At  this  stage,  President  Roosevelt  is  reported  to  have 
suggested  in  a  White  House  conference  with  union  lead- 
ers that  the  unions  accept  the  report,  and  consider  over- 
time a  separate  question.  The  word  went  out  that  the  8 
cent  increase  would  be  forthcoming  and  that  "the  Presi- 
dent is  going  to  try  to  do  something  about  overtime."  At 
a  subsequent  press  conference,  the  President  himself 
brought  up  the  question,  holding  that  it  is  unfair  to  have 
this  disparity  between  the  length  of  the  basic  week  on  the 
roads  and  in  other  industries.  So  sure  were  the  unions 
and  the  carriers  that  the  wage  increase  was  "all  set"  that 
they  arranged  to  hold  a  conference  in  New  York  on  June 
23  (the  end  of  the  thirty-day  period)  to  write  the  decision 
into  the  agreements. 

The  Stabilization  Director  Steps  In 

UNDER  EXECUTIVE  ORDER  9299,  THE  EMERGENCY  BOARDS  ARE 
required  to  certify  to  the  President  that  their  recommenda- 
tions conform  with  the  stabilization  program,  and  to  send 
copies  of  their  reports  to  the  stabilization  director,  to  the 
War  Manpower  Commission,  and  to  the  commissioner 
of  internal  revenue.  This  they  did.  A  week  after  Fred  M. 


Vinson  took  his  present  post  as  stabilization  director,  tl 
report  of  the  Emergency  Board  reached  his  desk.  It  w 
generally  expected  that  he  would  study  the  document,  ai 
report  to  the  President  its  effect  on  the  stabilization  pi 
gram.  The  stabilization  director  may  have  been  u 
familiar  with  this  procedure;  perhaps  impatient  with 
At  all  events,  he  simply  set  aside  the  report,  as  he  had  fc 
authority  to  do. 

He  acted  on  June  22,  the  last  day  of  the  thirty-d; 
period,  at  the  end  of  which  the  Emergency  Board  recor 
mendations  automatically  would  have  gone  into  effa 
The  stabilization  director,  who  had  not  examined  d 
6,000  page  record  on  which  the  report  was  based,  four 
the  board's  comparison  between  railroad  and  other  wag 
"irrelevant."  This  was  to  overlook  the  difference  betwei 
"substandard"  which  relates  only  to  standard  of  livin 
and  "gross  inequities,"  which  may  be  suffered  by  m< 
earning  90  cents  or  a  dollar  an  hour,  if  for  the  same  kit 
of  work  others  in  the  same  community  are  getting  high 
rates.  The  War  Labor  Board  never  has  approved  mo 
than  50  cents  an  hour  on  the  "substandard"  basis,  ai 
often  sets  rates  below  this.  The  stabilization  director  he 
there  were  no  "gross  inequities"  in  the  non-operating  cas 
there  was  only  a  "substandard"  issue.  But  when  ] 
favored  increases  on  a  sliding  scale  on  the  basis  of  a 
recting  "substandard"  wages,  he  revealed  a  confusic 
between  "substandard"  and  "gross  inequities,"  as  the  terr 
are  used  in  the  statutes  and  rulings  governing  wage  lev« 
today.  Under  War  Labor  Board  rules,  on  the  substandai 
basis  the  men  on  the  railroads  getting  46  cents  an  hoi 
could  get  only  4  cents  an  hour  to  bring  them  to  50  cen 
Thus  a  "sliding  scale"  increase  for  non-operating  employ 
on  a  substandard  basis  would  give  the  lowest  paid  only 
cents  an  hour  more,  and  the  others  less  than  that.  Wh< 
Mr.  Vinson  later  approved  a  sliding  scale  giving  the  loi 
est  paid  10  cents,  he  was  correcting  gross  inequitu 
though  he  ruled  the  board  in  error  in  finding  that  gro 
inequities  exist. 

Eight  Cents  by  Agreement 

IN  RESPONSE  TO  A  REQUEST  FROM  THE  STABILIZATION  DIRECT! 

that  the  Emergency  Board  reconvene,  the  chairms 
pointed  out  that  under  the  Railway  Labor  Act  respo: 
sibility  for  recommending  how  the  dispute  should  1 
composed  rests  in  the  Emergency  Board.  The  letter  i 
timated  that  Mr.  Vinson's  action  did  not  confine  itself  ' 
stabilization,  but  extended  to  the  method  of  settling  tl 
dispute,  which  is  not  his  province. 

After  several  conferences  with  federal  officials,  includir 
James  F.  Byrnes,  war  mobilization  director,  the  unions  i 
effect  began  to  negotiate  with  the  stabilization  director- 
an  innovation  in  industrial  relations.  The  patience  i 
union  leaders  and  rank  and  file  worn  thin,  union  spoke 
men  began  to  talk  about  a  strike  vote. 

Finally  the  conference  committees  of  the  carriers  an 
the  unions  met  again,  and  on  August  7  signed  an  agre 
ment  to  put  the  8  cent  increase  into  effect,  retroactive  I 
February  1,  1943,  "subject  to  approval  in  accordance  wit 
the  law."  The  new  agreement  did  not  concern  itself  wil 
the  question  of  substandard  wages,  but  was  based  on  d 
correction  of  "gross  inequities"  and  on  relieving  the  critic 
manpower  situation,  caused  by  the  movement  of  irreplao 
able  railroad  workers  into  high-wage  war  industry,  i 

When  the  agreement  was  submitted  to  the  stabilizatio 
director,  who  must  review  every  contract  calling  fi 
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higher  wage  rates,  it  was  no  more  acceptable  than  the 
earlier  Emergency  Board  report.  A  sliding  scale  was  sug- 
gested to  the  union  leaders  by  Mr.  Byrnes  and  Mr.  Vinson 
and  there  was  much  discussion  as  to  how  the  steps  should 
be  arranged  from  10  cents  downward. 

The  dickering  went  on  and  on,  with  no  apparent 
progress.  On  September  16,  the  committee  of  the  men, 
discouraged  by  the  deadlock,  went  to  President  Roose- 
velt. At  first  they  insisted  on  the  uniform  8  cent  increase 
recommended  by  the  Emergency  Board.  Finally,  it  is 
reported,  they  said  they  would  accept  the  President's  sug- 
gestion— a  10  to  7  sliding  scale,  arranged  to  make  a  total 
increase  of  $204,000,000,  the  over-all  figure  in  the  Board's 
report.  The  union  committee  went  back  to  Mr.  Byrnes 
with  this  "settlement"  but  neither  he  nor  Mr.  Vinson 
would  approve  it. 

The  Administration's  position  was  difficult.  The  work- 
ers understood  that  they  had  been  promised  an  8  cent  in- 
crease, recommended  by  the  board  and  embodied  in  an 
agreement  with  the  carriers.  The  stabilization  director 
seemed  immovably  opposed,  and  his  approval  was  neces- 
sary. After  the  White  House  suggestion  was  turned  down, 
it  was  announced  that  nothing  further  would  be  done  in 
the  case  of  non-operating  employes  until  the  other 
Emergency  Board  had  made  its  report  on  the  operating 
employes'  dispute.  This  second  Emergency  Board  was 
advised  by  Mr.  Byrnes  and  the  stabilization  director  to 
recommend  no  wage  increase  beyond  what  the  men  were 
entitled  to  by  "Little  Steel"  formula.  Under  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  and  Executive  Order  9172,  this  Emergency 
Board  was  authorized  to  handle  the  dispute  on  its  merits, 
and  its  report,  making  a  finding  that  gross  inequities  were 
proved,  but  that  it  was  "compelled  to  allow  only  4  cents," 
shows  it  was  confused  by  the  advice  received.  Only  two 
members  of  the  board  concurred  in  the  majority  report, 
presented  the  last  week  in  September.  The  third  member 
filed  a  dissenting  opinion,  holding  that  "the  majority  place 
too  narrow  a  construction  on  Director  Vinson's  opinion" 
[in  the  non-operating  case]  and  recommending  an  in- 
crease of  7l/2  cents  an  hour.  The  operating  employes,  who 
had  asked  a  wage  increase  of  $3  a  day,  rejected  the  report, 
holding  the  4  cent  raise  "an  insult." 

Another  Board 

THE      STABILIZATION       DIRECTOR      THEN       WROTE      WlLLIAM 

Leiserson,  chairman  of  the  National  Railway  Labor  Panel, 
stating  that  there  was  a  dispute  between  the  non-oper- 
ating employes  and  the  carriers  and  requesting  the  ap- 
pointment of  another  Emergency  Board.  In  his  reply, 
Mr.  Leiserson  pointed  out  that  the  agreement  of  Aug- 
ust 7  settled  all  matters  in  dispute  between  the  non- 
operating  unions  and  the  roads.  The  only  thing  a  new 
Emergency  Board  could  be  appointed  for  would  be  to 
change  the  recommendations  of  a  previous  board.  He 
said  he  had  no  authority  to  appoint  a  board  for  such  a 
purpose,  and  he  questioned  the  wisdom  of  doing  so. 

A  new  Emergency  Board  for  the  non-operating  em- 
ployes' case  was  appointed  by  the  President,  not  under 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  and  the  Executive  Orders,  but 
under  the  first  War  Powers  Act.  As  a  matter  of  courtesy 
the  unions  appeared  and  stated  their  position,  but  did  not 
offer  evidence.  The  roads  took  the  same  position. 

The  Board  made  its  report  on  November  7,  recommend- 
ing a  sliding  scale  of  wage  increases  of  4  to  10  cents.  This 
recommendation  carried  out  Mr.  Vinson's  idea  as  to  how 


the  wage  increase  should  be  distributed,  but  the  total 
amount  of  money  involved  probably  would  be  only 
$7,000,000  to  $10,000,000  less  than  the  $204,000,000  total  of 
the  straight  8  cent  increase — certainly  not  a  difference  that 
drew  the  line  between  stabilization  and  inflation. 

The  sliding  scale  going  down  to  4  cents  was  promptly 
rejected  by  the  unions.  The  slide  was  held  to  be  too  long 
and  the  effect  of  such  a  change  would  wreck  the  carefully 
poised  wage  structure  of  the  industry.  Both  unions  and 
carriers  are  anxious  to  preserve  the  wage  differentials 
which,  over  the  years,  have  been  established  as  equitable 
among  the  various  classes  of  railway  employment. 

Congress  Steps  In 

AND  NOW  CONGRESS  is  TAKING  A  HAND.  AT  THIS  WRITING, 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  is  hold- 
ing hearings  on  a  joint  resolution  "To  aid  in  effectuating 
the  purposes  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act."  The  resolution 
sets  forth  that  the  "agreement  of  August  7,  1943  is  an 
appropriate  and  valid  settlement  of  the  dispute  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Emergency  Board  which  re- 
ported to  the  President  on  May  24,  1943,  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  processes  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  and  is 
in  conformity  with  existing  requirements  of  law  applicable 
thereto,"  particularly  the  Stabilization  and  Price  Control 
Acts.  Such  a  resolution  raises  nice  constitutional  points. 
Nevertheless,  it  had  the  hearty  support  of  unions  and 
carriers.  [The  committee,  itself,  reported  favorably.] 

The  resentment  of  the  men  is  increasing.  In  the  months 
since  Mr.  Vinson  threw  out  the  Emergency  Board's  report 
on  June  22,  there  have  been  twenty  small  stoppages  and 
strikes  on  the  roads — more  than  the  total  number  of  such 
interruptions  over  the  past  fifteen  years.  The  railroad 
workers  find  themselves  frozen  to  a  wage  level  below  that 
of  men  of  equal  skill  throughout  war  industry.  They 
resent  that.  And  further,  they  resent  what  seem  to  them 
broken  promises,  "stalling,"  and  "a  run-around." 

The  men  and  managements  of  the  railroads  have 
learned  to  carry  on  under  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  Now 
they  see  their  long  established  procedure  scrapped,  the 
decisions  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  established 
agencies.  The  boards  that  are  supposed  to  define  the 
merits  of  a  controversy,  to  make  recommendations  based 
on  facts,  are  now  deciding  on  the  basis  of  what  someone 
tells  them  to  do,  without  relation  to  the  evidence.  The 
result  is  to  undermine  confidence  in  orderly  procedures. 
"We  don't  want  to  act  like  Lewis,"  say  the  union  leaders. 
But  the  men  who  work  on  the  railroads  are  impatient. 
They  arc  losing  faith  in  their  leaders.  "Lewis  gets  things," 
they  say,  "why  don't  you?"  More  fundamental,  they  arc 
losing  faith  in  the  slow,  careful  procedures  of  negotiation 
and  agreement  as  a  process  of  industrial  self-government. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  TROUBLE  ON  THE  RAILROADS   HIGHLIGHTS 

the  lack  of  a  consistent  labor  policy  at  the  hands  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration.  Instead  of  a  policy,  there 
has  been  an  opportunistic  meeting  of  succeeding  crises — 
with  all  the  uncertainty  and  confusion  of  trying  to  play 
a  complex  game  in  which  none  of  the  players  knows  the 
rules,  or  feels  very  sure  that  there  arc  any.  The  immediate 
result  is  that  conservative  unions,  civilized  and  law  abid- 
ing in  their  relations  with  employers  and  with  the  govern- 
ment, are  turning  toward  the  Lewis  technique.  And 
beyond  that  is  the  larger  issue  of  the  democratic  process 
as  over  against  arbitrary  decisions  and  orders. 
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Green  Light  for  the  FEPC 


by  WINIFRED  RAUSHENBUSH 

A  dramatic  account  of  the  precarious  career  of  the  committee  created  to 
put  an  end  to  discrimination  in  jobs  and  unions  because  of  race,  color 
or  creed.  Early  in  November  the  FEPC's  fate  hung  in  the  balance.  The 
President  came  to  the  committee's  rescue.  Now  it  can  get  on  with  its  job. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  FAIR  EMPLOYMENT  PRACTICE  COMMITTEE, 
which  guarantees  to  Americans  belonging  to  racial  or 
religious  minorities  the  right  to  employment  in  war  in- 
dustries, is  one  of  the  frailest  and  also  one  of  the  most 
significant  creations  of  the  Roosevelt  Administration. 

Implementing  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
President  Roosevelt's  Executive  Order  No.  8802  creating 
the  FEPC  in  June  1941  reads: 

Now,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me 
...  I  do  hereby  declare  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  employers, 
including  the  several  federal  departments  and  agencies,  and 
all  labor  organizations,  in  furtherance  of  this  policy  and  of 
this  Order,  to  eliminate  discrimination  in  regard  to  hire, 
tenure,  terms  or  conditions  of  employment,  or  union  member- 
ship because  of  race,  creed,  color  or  national  origin. 

Although  most  Americans,  including  many  individual 
members  of  racial  and  religious  minority  groups  have 
never  heard  of  the  FEPC,  sophisticated  trade  unionists, 
churchmen,  and  liberals  are  aware  that  the  fight  to  keep, 
strengthen,  and  make  permanent  the  FEPC  is  the  battle- 
front  which  will  determine  whether  postwar  America  will 
be  a  democracy  in  anything  except  name.  They  know 
that  this  is  a  fight  which  has  to  be  fought  now,  and  that 
if  it  is  lost,  the  prognosis  for  America's  racial*  and  re- 
ligious minorities  is  bad,  and  that  postwar  riot,  revolt,  and 
bloodshed  are  in  the  cards. 

It  was  therefore  with  consternation  that  the  friends  of 
the  FEPC  learned  on  October  28  that  Controller  General 
Lindsay  C.  Warren  had  decided  in  the  case  of  the  South- 
western Bell  Telephone  Co.,  that  the  word  "shall"  in  the 
President's  recent  Executive  Order  No.  9346,  fortifying 
the  FEPC,  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  mandatory — that 
industries  and  trade  unions  could  comply  or  not  comply 
with  the  President's  order  as  they  saw  fit.  Protests  about 
the  Controller's  action  poured  into  the  White  House  from 
all  over  die  country.  On  November  6,  President  Roosevelt 
declared  in  a  public  statement  that  Executive  Order  9346 
was  mandatory,  and  thereby  flashed  on  the  green  light  for 
the  FEPC's  continuing  progression  from  initial  frailty  to 
stability  and  power. 

The  FEPC  exists  to  defend  the  economic  rights  of 
minorities,  the  largest  of  these  groups  the  13,000,000  Ne- 
groes. There  are  some  11,000,000  foreign-born  (of  whom 
5,000,000  are  aliens)  covered  by  the  law.  Other  minority 
groups,  many  of  them  already  in  these  first  classifications, 
are  Jews,  Spanish-Americans,  Chinese  and  Japanese 
(citizen  and  non-citizen),  Filipinos,  American  Indians, 
Seventh  Day  Adventists,  Jehovah's  Witnesses,  and  Catho- 
lics. All  these  groups  have  been  and  are  suffering  eco- 
nomic discriminations  which  vary  in  degree  with  the 
group  and  the  community,  but  which  take  the  extreme 


form  in  the  main  of  being  barred  from  die  war  effort. 
Our  manpower  is  short  because  it  is  exclusive — "white, 
Gentile,  preferably  Protestant,"  as  the  Help  Wanted  ad- 
vertisements sometimes  are  frank  to  state. 

Three  fourths  of  the  complaints  docketed  by  the  FEPC 
have  come  from  Negro  workers.  (Here  a  personnel  man- 
ager keeps  their  names  on  the  not-wanted  file;  there  a 
foreman  fails  to  upgrade  those  Negroes  who  actually  have 
jobs.)  The  general  picture  uncovered  by  FEPC  field 
workers  and  analysts  is  this:  a  failure  to  hire  Negroes,  and 
a  conspiracy  to  keep  them  in  the  lower  job  classifications 
where  work  is  heavy,  unskilled,  and  poorly  paid. 

The  uproar  which  has  followed  the  railway  hearings 
may  have  astonished  those  who  gathered  from  the  news- 
papers in  September  that  "there  was  some  fuss  about 
Negro  firemen  on  some  southern  roads."  What  happened 
in  the  Washington  sessions  was  a  perfect  demonstration 
of  how  economic  greed  and  employment  traditions  work 
against  the  Negro.  Because  railway  service  is  standardized 
and  employment  facts  are  carefully  recorded,  this  made  a 
laboratory  case — and  a  dramatic  one. 

Presiding  over  the  sessions  was  the  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr. 
Francis  J.  Haas.  The  members  were  Boris  Shishkin  of  the 
AFL,  and  John  Brophy  of  the  CIO,  representing  labor; 
Samuel  Zemurray  and  Sara  Southall,  representing  in- 
dustry; and  Milton  P.  Webster  and  F.  B.  Young,  rep- 
resenting the  public. 

The  massed  evidence,  unchallenged  by  unions  or  car- 
riers, proved  that  skilled  Negro  railwaymen  with  long 
and  excellent  service  records  have  for  years  been  suffer- 
ing from  concerted  and  deliberate  discrimination  at  the 
hands  of  twenty-two  railroads  operating  in  southern  states 
and  fourteen  labor  unions,  including  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Firemen  and  Enginemen,  and  that  certain 
agencies  of  government  have  lent  themselves  to  this 
racial  sabotage.  It  proved  that  the  all-white  Brotherhoods 
and  the  carriers  cited  had  agreed  to  eliminate  Negroes 
altogether  from  the  higher  grades  of  railroad  work,  and 
were  on  the  edge  of  accomplishing  this  purpose.  It  re- 
vealed a  shortage  of  skilled  labor  so  acute  as  to  cause  ac- 
cidents, the  deaths  of  green  hands,  delay  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  troops  and  war  material,  and  to  bring  from  Joseph 
B.  Eastman,  head  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation, 
a  call  for  the  employment  of  women  dnd  prisoners  of  war 
on  the  roads.  Even  in  the  midst  of  such  a  shortage,  the 
labor  pool  of  skilled  Negro  railwaymen  was  still  un- 
tapped. 

Negro  firemen,  brakemen,  switchmen,  shop  employes 
and  dining-car  waiters  came  up  from  the  South  to  tell 
their  own  stories.  Their  testimony  was  given  temperately, 
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AT  THE  FEPC  HEARINGS  IN  SEPTEMBER.  Abort,  a  group  of 
railroad  firemen  and  brakemen  who  came  from  the  South  to  tell 
their  story  in  Washington.  Left,  a  brakeman  testifying.  Below,  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  conducting  the  hearings;  they  are,  left  to  right, 
F.  B.  Young,  Sara  Southall,  Samuel  Zemurray,  Msgr.  Francis  ). 
Haas  (chairman),  Milton  P.  Webster,  John  Brophy,  Boris  Shishkin. 
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for  these  were  railwaymen,  some  of  them  with  decades  of 
discipline  and  responsibility.  The  Negro  firemen  are  the 
highest  paid  of  these  workers,  with  the  longest  tradition 
of  steady  service.  They  take  great  pride  in  their  work,  and 
showed  their  alarm  at  the  present  lowering  of  service 
standards  and  the  delays  and  damage  and  sometimes  loss 
of  life  caused  by  the  sudden  influx  of  young,  unskilled 
white  workers.  The  evidence  brought  out  the  loyalty  and 
harmony  that  exists  among  all  older  railwaymen,  whether 
white  or  black.  The  witnesses  told  of  being  deprived  of 
their  seniority  rights,  of  being  denied  membership  in  the 
all-white  unions,  of  being  unable  to  train  their  sons  "into 
the  railroad  family."  For,  since  1925,  most  of  the  southern 
roads  have  stopped  hiring  Negroes  for  skilled  work. 

The  unions  offered  no  defense  and  in  fact  played  no 
part  whatever  in  the  proceedings.  The  carriers  cut  their 
role  to  the  bare  essentials.  As  spokesman  for  the  majority 
of  the  roads  Sidney  S.  Alderman,  general  solicitor  for  the 
Southern  Railroad,  at  the  opening  of  the  hearings  read  a 
prepared  statement  which  said  that  "utopian  equality" 
was  impossible  on  the  southern  lines  until  our  civilization 
as  a  whole  had  progressed.  At  the  close  of  the  hearings 
Mr.  Alderman  again  served  as  the  railroads'  spokesman 
and  said: 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no  evidence  to  offer.  .  .  .  These 
witnesses  [the  witnesses  introduced  by  the  FEPC's  lawyers] 
by  and  large  have  testified  to  facts.  ...  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  committee  for  the  courtesy  it  has  shown  us  ...  and  to 
express  my  personal  view  that  they  have  kept  the  presentation 
of  this  case  on  a  very  high  plane. 

One  of  the  carriers  also  acted  on  a  high  plane.  When 
two  Mexican  railwaymen  testified  to  discrimination 
against  Mexicans  and  Negroes  on  the  Union  Pacific,  the 
president  of  the  road,  William  M.  Jeffers,  wired  the 
FEPC  that  he  had  been  ignorant  of  such  practices  and  if 
they  were  indeed  going  on  he  would  see  they  were  stopped. 

The  Techniques  of  Discrimination 

BARTLEY  C.  CRUM,  SPECIAL  COUNSEL  TO  THE  FEPC,  DE- 
scribed  the  three  main  lines  of  attack: 

First,  the  refusal  to  hire  Negroes. 

Second,  the  so-called  percentage  rule  and  "non-pro- 
motable"  formula  which  blocked  the  employment  or 
upgrading  of  Negro  workers. 

Third,  the  rule  on  all  but  two  of  the  roads  forbidding 
Negro  firemen  to  run  Diesel  engines,  which  automatically 
excluded  them  from  the  better  runs.  The  "Big  Four" 
Brotherhoods,  presuming  to  represent  the  Negroes  barred 
from  their  membership,  make  the  collective  bargaining 
agreements  designed  to  eliminate  them  from  all  skilled 
and  desirable  jobs.  Commenting  on  this  fact,  Mr.  Crum 
said:  "Negro  firemen  have  been  forced  to  the  morale 
destroying  conclusion  that,  short  of  a  miracle  or  action  by 
this  committee,  they  are  doomed." 

Herbert  L.  Northrup  of  the  National  War  Labor  Board 
traced  the  long  history  of  this  union  policy  which  began 
in  the  last  century  and  has  accelerated  during  the  last 
three  decades.  Between  1920  and  1940  the  percentage  of 
Negro  firemen  on  the  southern  roads  dropped  from  41.4 
percent  to  29.5  percent,  and  since  1910  the  proportion  of 
Negro  trainmen  from  29.8  to  15  percent.  "Unless  some- 
thing is  done  very  shortly,"  he  said,  "I  doubt  if  there  will 
be  any  Negro  firemen  or  brakemen  on  the  roads,  except 
in  a  very  few  places,  by  1950." 

Showing  that  unorganized  Negroes  have  always  been 
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a  pawn  in  industrial  relations,  he  brought  out  the  peculk 
situation  on  the  railroads.  "Of  the  twenty-nine  nation* 
unions  which  exclude  Negroes  either  by  explicit  provision 
or  by  general  practice,  or  which  afford  them  only  ir 
ferior  status,  nineteen  are  found  in  the  railroad  industry,! 
After  the  last  war,  technological  advance  cut  employmen 
on  the  roads  in  half  and  also  made  the  jobs  more  attractiv 
to  white  workers.  Depressions  were  marked  by  flareup 
of  violence.  In  1921,  1931  and  1934,  during  such  flareup 
some  Negro  firemen  in  the  lower  Mississippi  region  w^ 
shot  in  their  cabs.  In  these  episodes,  a  total  of  fifteei 
Negro  railroaders  were  killed  and  twenty-nine  woundec 
But  peaceful  rather  than  violent  methods  have  bed 
most  effective  in  the  Brotherhoods'  purge  of  skilled  Negn 
labor,  Mr.  Northrup  testified.  He  held  that  the  Nationa 
Mediation  Board  and  the  National  Railroad  Adjustmen 
Board  were  open  to  criticism  in  the  handling  of  dispute 
involving  Negro  workers.  For  a  long  period  the  union 
made  special  agreements  with  the  southern  carriers  dis 
criminating  against  colored  labor;  this  drive  culminate) 
in  the  Southeastern  Carriers'  Agreement  of  February 
1941.  This  compact  was  made  between  twenty-twi 
southern  carriers,  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  En 
gineers  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  am 
Enginemen.  It  stipulated  that  only  "promotable" — tha 
is,  white — men  should  be  employed  on  locomotives  witl 
mechanical  stokers  or  Diesel  engines.  This  meant  tha 
Negro  firemen  on  the  good  runs  should  be  "rolled1 
(railway  slang  for  displaced)  by  whites,  irrespective  o 
seniority,  and  put  on  the  old  hand-stoked  engines  and  tb 
lower  paid  runs. 

The  Negro  Railwaymeh  Testify 

HENRY  A.  DAWSON,  A  NEGRO  FIREMAN  ON  THE  ATLANTII 
Coastline  road,  told  how  he  had  been  deprived  of  seniorit 
rights  dating  from  1919  and  displaced  by  a  junior  whit 
fireman  when  a  Diesel  engine  was  installed  on  his  run  ii 
1940.  He  said  that  no  Negroes  had  been  hired  in  hi 
district  from  1924  until  late  in  1940,  when  four  were  takci 
on  as  against  150  new  white  men.  A  year  ago  who 
eleven  more  new  Negroes  were  hired,  they  had  to  b 
discharged  because  the  white  firemen  threatened  to  strikt 
Dawson  managed  to  get  a  white  engineer  to  smuggle  bin 
a  copy  of  the  union-carrier  agreement  to  keep  Negroc 
"off  the  Diesels."  "In  1943,"  said  Dawson,  "I  went  to  ai 
engineer,  like  Jesus  Christ  to  Nicodemus  in  the  nighl 
when  everybody  was  asleep.  I  went  to  his  house  by  nigh 
and  he  gave  me  a  contract." 

B.  W.  Steele,  a  Negro  fireman  on  the  Louisville  am 
Nashville,  said  that  the  percentage  of  Negro  firemen  ii 
his  division  had  dropped  from  98  percent  to  about  2 
percent  during  the  thirty-three  years  of  his  service.  Hi 
was  "rolled"  when  there  was  a  shift  in  train  pooling  an< 
had  to  go  back  to  a  job  on  a  local  freight  which  he  ha< 
left  nineteen  years  before.  Soon  he  was  displaced  by  I 
junior  white  fireman  and  worked  on  a  switch  engin( 
shovel  fired.  He  said  the  Negroes  called  the  Diesel  con) 
pact  the  "Hitler  agreement."  But  he  testified  to  harmon] 
with  white  men  on  the  job.  "All  older  engineers,"  h 
said,  "are  very  considerate.  They  are  very  pious  anj 
favorable  to  us." 

Ed  Jackson,  a  Negro  fireman  on  the  Southern  Rail 
road,  said  he  had  worked  thirty-three  years  and  never  ha< 
an  argument  with  a  white  man.  Ed  Sullivan,  a  Negri 
fireman  on  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  described  how  tn 
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tc  engineer  for  whom  he  had  fired  twenty-one  years, 
ked  up  his  protest  at  being  "rolled"  when  a  Diesel  was 
on  their  run.  As  a  climax,  a  white  engineer  on  the 
Ural  of  Georgia,  George  M.  Bruce,  Jr.,  told  how  he  had 
In  demoted  as  a  main  line  engineer  for  refusing  to 
|11"  a  senior  Negro  fireman.  On  his  road,  he  said,  the 
could  not  exercise  their  seniority  or  get  any  re- 
for  grievances.    He  added  that  since  the  influx  of 
r  white  firemen,  the  engineers  "have  to  watch  out  very 
for  trouble"  and  that  operations  have  been  greatly 
npercd. 

•evcral  of  the  older  switchmen  described  how  it  was 
•ays  the  seasoned  Negroes  who  were  trusted  to  break 
jreen  hands.  Though  they  had  tried  in  vain  to  get  rail- 
y  jobs  for  their  sons  and  other  young  Negroes,  they  did 
ir  very  best  for  the  young  white  boys  hired  by  the 
:en.  R.  H.  Russell  of  the  Illinois  Central,  a  resident  of 
mphis,  Tenn.,  said  he  had  trained  several  white  boys 
o  are  alive  and  doing  well  today.  But  when  this  new 
[•up  broke  in  other  youngsters  in  turn,  "Three  of  them 
their  arms  and  legs  cut  off  and  the  other  got  cut  half 
two." 

e  Precarious  Career  of  the  Committee 

FIRST  YEAR  OF  THE  FEPC  WAS  MARKED  BY  A  SERIES  OF 

Established  in  the  Office  of  Production  Manage- 
it  was  moved  six  months  later  to  the  War  Produc- 
Board  and  last  winter  to  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
1.  The  public  protest  against  this  last  move  evoked 
claration  by  the  President  that  it  was  designed  to 
igthen  the  FEPC — as  it  proved,  a  vain  intention. 

ipered  by  a  very  small  staff,  the  FEPC  hoped  to 
lil  itself  of  the  files  and  field  workers  of  the  WMC 
foted  to  racial  problems.   It  took  three  months  for  the 
to  be  appointed  the  agency  for  handling  all  prob- 
is  of  discrimination.    This  agreement  was  never  put 
effect,  and  the  WMC  continued  to  make  dual  ar- 
Igements  for  dealing  with  job  inequality.   Finally  the 
Iroad   hearings   were  scheduled,  and   carriers,   unions, 
II   southern   political   powers  exerted   pressure  on   the 
ministration     to    prevent    the    revelations    the    case 
mised.    The  railroad  hearings  were  indefinitely  post- 
led,   together   with  other  hearings   scheduled   in   five 
ierent  cities.  One  of  these  cities  was  Detroit,  where  in 
ic  the  racial  troubles  flared  into  tragic  riots. 
Vn  immediate  protest  from  labor,  church,  and  liberal 
•ups  resulted  in  a  stiffening  of  Executive  policy.    On 
y  27  the  President  reconstituted  the  FEPC,  and  made 
jart  of  his  Executive  Office,  gave  it  enough  funds  to 
iction  independently  for  the  first  time,  and  fortified  it 
h  the  new  Executive  Order  9346,  which  amplified  the 
vious  one,  often  called  "the  Negro's  economic  charter." 
is  worthwhile  to  examine  one  clause  which  the  Presi- 
»t  took  pains  to  make  watertight  in  May.   It  concerns 
letting  of  war  contracts,  and  is  the  one  which  was 
llenged  by  Controller  General  Warren.  As  revised  its 
dications  are  tremendous,  and  galling  to  certain  inter- 
i.  The  phrases  in  italics  were  added  in  May: 

ill  contracting  agencies  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
tes  shall  include  in  all  contracts  hereafter  negotiated  or 
egotiated  by  them  a  provision  obligating  the  contractor  not 
discriminate  against  any  employe  or  applicant  for  cmploy- 
il  because  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin  and 
uiring  him  to  include  a  similar  provision  in  all  sub- 
tracts. 


Those  who  argue  for  an  independent  FEPC  answerable 
to  Congress  can  point  to  the  docket  of  complaints.  During 
the  last  quarter  of  1942,  of  the  parties  charged,  63  percent 
were  private  industries,  22  percent  government  agencies, 
11  percent  public  utilities.  The  picture  is  now  changing 
rapidly.  In  September  more  than  37  percent  of  the  com- 
plaints were  against  agencies  of  government.  In  other 
words  the  FEPC,  as  one  administrative  body,  must  sit  in 
judgment  on  other  branches  of  the  Administration.  This 
has  not  made  its  career  easy.  It  has  reviewed  complaints 
against  eight  government  agencies  in  executive  session, 
and  in  six  cases  found  against  the  agency  in  question. 

From  the  first,  the  FEPC  has  waged  a  long  and  not 
uniformly  successful  campaign  to  make  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  take  the  no-discrimination  order 
seriously.  In  theory,  when  the  USES  receives  a  job  order 
specifying  that  no  Negroes  or  others  of  the  minority 
groups  are  to  be  hired,  it  must  report  this  order  to  the 
FEPC  and  instruct  the  employer  to  remove  the  dis- 
criminative instructions.  In  practice,  the  USES  has  often 
failed  to  apply  this  policy.  In  some  instances  when  the 
employer  refuses  to  change  his  job  order,  it  is  filled  as 
given.  Another  practice  condemned  by  the  FEPC  is  the 
establishment  of  Jim  Crow  USES  offices  in  many  southern 
communities.  Employers  desiring  white  labor  have  only 
to  go  to  the  white  office. 

Defense  training  courses  financed  by  federal  funds 
have  markedly  discriminated  against  racial  groups.  Mak- 
ing a  survey  of  seventeen  states  in  January  1942,  the  FEPC 
found  that  96  percent  of  the  training  courses  were  limited 
to  whites,  though  20  percent  of  the  population  of  these 
states  was  colored.  The  general  attitude  was  that  non- 
white  (Negroes,  Mexicans',  and  others)  had  such  a  poor 
chance  of  entering  the  war  industries,  particularly  in  the 
higher  skills,  that  there  was  no  use  training  them.  The 
FEPC  found  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  guilty 
of  racial  discrimination  in  an  executive  hearing,  and  as 
a  result  of  its  directives  Negro  enrollment  in  war  training 
courses  trebled  during  1942,  while  the  over-all  enrollment 
doubled. 

There  have  been  difficulties  also  in  making  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments,  and  more  especially  the  Maritime 
Commission,  observe  the  no-discrimination  clause.  While 
the  war  and  navy  heads  order  their  contractors  to  stipulate 
against  discrimination  in  all  contracts,  they  frankly  told 
the  FEPC  that  they  hesitated  to  "intrude"  on  private  in- 
dustry, labor  unions,  and  other  bodies  not  under  govern- 
ment control. 

Accomplishments  of  the  FEPC 

LARGELY  AS  A  RESULT  OF  EFFORTS  BY  THE  MUCH  HAMPERED 
committee,  the  picture  of  Negro  employment  is  slowly 
improving.  In  July  1942,  Negroes  constituted  only  5.8 
percent  of  all  war  production  workers.  In  July  1943,  this 
percentage  had  risen  to  73  percent.  Some  of  this  gain 
was  plainly  due  to  the  directives  issued  to  concerns  in- 
volved in  public  hearings.  In  the  fourteen  months  after 
the  West  Coast  case  against  nine  companies,  five  of  them 
aircraft  concerns,  Negro  employment  in  these  industries 
increased  more  than  a  thousand-fold.  In  Chicago,  the 
hiring  of  Negro  workers  went  up  658  percent  within 
nine  months  after  the  hearings;  in  Birmingham,  Ala., 
204  percent,  although  the  six  companies  involved  were 
hiring  fewer  than  a  third  as  many  Negroes  as  the  popula- 
tion of  the  district  justified.  The  (Continued  on  page  514) 
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When  Last  the  Boys  Came  Back 


by   NATHAN   KAT! 

Because  it  is  important  that  a  part  of  American  history  should  not  repe< 
itself,  here  is  a  timely  reminder  of  how  the  United  States  handled  d< 
mobilization  after  the  last  war  when  "no  more  regulation"  became  tfc 
national  slogan.  And  how  Britain  handled  the  problem. 


PLANS  FOR  RETURNING  WAR  VETERANS  TO  CIVILIAN  LIFE 
are  beginning  to  fly  thick  and  fast  in  the  United  States 
just  as  in  the  last  war.  Let  us  hope  that  such  planning  is 
more  than  a  mental  exercise  this  time.  For  there  were 
plans  for  demobilization  after  World  War  I  and  yet, 
when  the  time  came,  the  planners  seemed  to  be  the  first 
to  be  demobilized.  It  is  a  good  time  to  remind  ourselves 
of  the  procedure  followed  then,  not  only  in  the  United 
States,  but  in  a  nation  with  similar  problems,  Britain. 

The  United  States  spent  $24,500,000,000  in  the  first 
World  War,  more  than  the  total  cost  of  running  the  gov- 
ernment from  the  founding  of  the  Republic  to  April  14, 
1917.  Over  100,000  of  our  soldiers  died  in  that  war  and 
more  than  twice  that  number  were  wounded. 

The  war  was  a  huge  electric  mixer  spinning  about  in 
the  heart  of  America,  hurling  everything  out  of  place.  It 
made  some  industries  fat,  others  thin.  Ship  tonnage 
jumped  from  1,875,000  in  July  1914  to  5,720,000  in 
December  1918.  Some  18,000  training  planes  and  9,500 
engines  were  produced  in  the  year  and  a  half  after  May 
1917  by  an  industry  that  had  had  virtually  no  output 
before  that  date.  Every  sector  of  the  national  economy 
was  affected  and  had  to  be  placed  under  some  measure  of 
control.  In  one  way  or  another  the  entire  population  was 
touched. 

How  our  people  had  distributed  themselves  in  accord 
with  the  demands  of  war  appears  in  the  table  (page 
503)  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  November 
11,  1919.  To  canalize  this  Niagara  of  energy  into  peace- 
time directions  at  a  sudden  armistice  demanded  prepara- 
tion long  in  advance. 

Some  men  recognized  this  early  in  the  war;  for  ex- 
ample, Walton  H.  Hamilton,  then  of  the  War  Labor 
Policies  Board.  In  The  Survey  for  January  4,  1919  he  put 
the  problem: 

Will  employment  be  offered  to  all  who  want  it?  Will  the 
openings  of  new  employment  be  fast  enough  to  accommodate 
the  flow  into  the  labor  market?  Should  discharge  be  re- 
tarded? Should  the  resumption  of  ordinary  business  be 
accelerated?  .  .  . 

This  requires  checking  the  rate  of  flow  into  the  labor 
market  and  accelerating  the  return  of  industry  to  a  peace- 
time footing.  It  demands  alike  demobilization  in  terms  of  in- 
dustrial needs  and  a  governmental  policy  to  supplement  the 
initiative  of  the  businessman. 

Mr.  Hamilton  advocated  specific  controls  over  the  rate 
of  release  of  men  overseas;  the  rate  of  release  of  men 
under  arms  in  the  United  States;  the  rate  of  involuntary 


discharge  of  war  workers;  the  rate  of  immigration;  M 
the  rate  at  which  young  people  without  experience  wou: 
come  into  the  labor  market.  He  recommended  collectic 
of  data  about  future  business  and  employment  condition 
continuance  of  the  War  Finance  Corporation  and  tl 
Capital  Issues  Committee  to  reduce  employers'  risk 
proper  distribution  of  governmental  orders,  industrial 
and  locally,  to  pick  up  business  slack;  a  proper  demob 
ization  policy  (as  outlined) ;  and  buffer  employment 
public  works  to  act  as  temporary  alleviation. 

With  varying  emphases  such  were  the  more  scientii 
and  carefully  considered  military  demobilization  plans 
the  period.  They  were  given  wide  currency.  Yet  tl 
United  States  approached  the  Armistice  without  adequa 
measures  for  reestablishing  the  soldier  citizens  who  h; 
made  victory  possible. 

Demobilization  in  Haste 

IN   HIS   SPEECH   TO   CONGRESS   ON   DECEMBER  2,   1918,   PRE 

dent  Wilson   struck   the  keynote  of  the  demobilizati* 
period : 

I  have  heard  much  counsel  as  to  the  plans  that  should 
formed  and  personally  conducted  to  a  happy  consummati( 
but  from  no  quarter  have  I  seen  any  general  scheme  of  " 
construction"   emerge  which  I   thought   it  likely   we  cot 
force   our   spirited   businessmen   and   self-reliant   laborers 
accept  with  any  pliancy  and  obedience  .... 

But  the  moment  we  knew  the  Armistice  to  have  be 
signed  we  took  the  harness  off  ....  Great  industrial  plai 
whose  whole  output  and  machinery  had  been  taken  over  i 
the  uses  of  the  government  have  been  set  free  to  return 
the  uses  which  they  were  put  to  before  the  war  .... 

They  [our  people]  know  their  business,  are  quick  and 
sourceful  at  every  readjustment,  definite  in  purpose,  and  sc 
reliant  in  action  .... 

It  is  surprising  how  fast  the  process  of  return  to  a  pe; 
footing  has  moved  in  the  three  weeks  since  the  fighti 
stopped.  It  promises  to  outrun  any  inquiry  that  may  be 
stituted  and  any  aid  that  may  be  offered.  It  will  not  be  e; 
to  direct  it  any  better  than  it  will  direct  itself.  The  Americ 
Businessman  is  of  quick  initiative. 

"Hands  off"  became  the  national  byword.  In  the  \V 
Industries  Board,  commodity  sections _  which  had  tak 
months  to  build  up  were  shut  down  in  a  week;  the  v: 
control  that  had  been  placed  over  American  indusl 
suddenly  disintegrated.  The  memory  of  the  war  was  b; 
and  the  regimentation  that  people  associated  with  the  w 
was  the  first  vestige  of  it  to  discard.  For  want  of  natioi 
self-control  in  those  critical  days,  the  stage  was  set  I 
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the  tragic   years — more   than  twenty   of  them — that   fol- 
lowed. 

The  military  demobilization  was  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  general  air  of  "no  more  regulation"  in  the  coun- 
try. The  army  can  hardly  be  censured  for  following  the 
line  established  by  the  civil  population.  Such  admoni- 
tions as  that  of  the  Monthly  Labor  Review  in  January 
1919,  went  unheeded: 

America,  too,  must  demobilize  by  trades  if  national  unem- 
ployment and  unrest  are  to  be  avoided;  that  owing  to  the 
dual  nature  of  the  problem  ...  the  army  interests  should  be 
subordinated  to  civic  interests;  that  men  in  the  army  should 
be  so  dispersed  as  to  provide  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  for 
industrial  absorption  when  needed. 

This  was  the  arrangement  long  followed  by  the  British. 
The  United  States  Army,  however,  chose  to  demobilize 
by  military  units,  holding  that  speed  was  the  first  requisite 
of  demobilization.  Industry-directed  demobilization  ac- 
cording to  the  civil  needs  of  the  nation,  it  was  felt,  would 
cripple  units  by  taking  only  parts  of  the  various  divisions. 
The  theory  was  that  since  skilled  men  had  not  been 
drafted  in  the  first  place,  the  discharge  by  military 
divisions  would  release  men  "automatically"  and  in 
about  the  numbers  in  which  they  would  be  neede'd.  A 
series  of  War  Department  circulars  set  forth  the  official 
demobilization  policy,  reiterating  "the  importance  of  dis- 
charging from  the  military  service,  as  rapidly  as  they  can 
be  spared,  all  men  drafted  or  enlisted  only  for  the  period 
of  the  emergency." 

One  of  the  circulars  issued  by  the  army  provided  that 
an  enlisted  man  might  be  discharged  on  his  own  appli- 
cation if  he  could  establish  that  an  industry  was  in  urgent 
need  of  his  services.  Another  had  announced  that  "the 
War  Department  does  not  desire  to  discharge  any  soldier 
who  cannot  secure  civil  employment.  He  may  remain 
in  the  military  service  upon  his  own  written  request  until 
such  time  as  he  can  secure  employment."  Yet  thirty  to 
forty-five  percent  of  the  men  who  were  to  be  discharged 
in  January  had  no  definite  job  in  sight.  Furthermore, 
after  their  release  they  were  to  be  forced  into  competition 
with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  war  workers  abruptly 
turned  out  on  the  job  market  by  the  speedy  cancellation 
of  war  orders  amounting  to  six  and  a  half  billions  of 
dollars. 

Speed  ruled;  the  army  demobilized  609,000  enlisted  men 
and  37,000  officers  in  the  month  of  December  1918  alone. 


Distribution  of  the  National  Population 

Occupation 
Men  in  France  —  fighting          .  .       .  .           

during  World 

Number 
1,400,000 

War  I 

Per   1.000 
13 

Men  in  France  —  behind  the  lines        

600,000 

6 

Men  in  army  in  United  State*   

1  ,700,000 

16 

Men  in  navy   

550,000 

5 

Men  in  war  work  in  United  States        

7,150,000 

68 

18,600,000 

178 

JO.000,000 

286 

24,000,000  , 

229 

Total  malts    

54,000,000 

M3 

2,250,000 

21 

25,750,000 

245 

28,000,000 

266 

Old   women    and   girls    

23,000,000 

245 

Total   femalti                                 .    ... 

51  000,000 

485 

Grand    Total                      .             ... 

105,000,000 

1,000 

Thereafter,  the  rate  slackened  somewhat,  although  it  did 
not  drop  below  250,000  a  month  until  August  1919,  by 
which  time  practically  all  American  soldiers  who  saw 
active  service  in  the  field,  except  the  units  remaining  in 
the  Army  of  Occupation,  had  left  Europe.  The  Navy 
Department  announced  on  July  23,  1919  that  a  total  of 
316,554  enlisted  men  had  been  discharged  since  the 
Armistice,  and  that  it  expected  all  of  the  reserve  officers 
and  men  remaining  in  the  service  to  be  released  within 
two  months.  By  April  1920,  demobilization  of  the  armed 
forces  was  completed. 

Soldiers  from  abroad  were  discharged  at  their  point  of 
embarkation  in  the  United  States;  those  in  the  United 
States  at  demobilization  centers  nearest  their  homes.  They 
were  given  all  accumulated  amounts  due  them;  3l/2  cents 
per  mile  to  their  place  of  enlistment;  $60;  and  a  fare- 
well. "Now,  boy,  you're  on  your  own!" 

Disillusion  at  Leisure 

ALMOST  AS  IF  TO  MAKE  SURE  THEY  STAYED  ON  THEIR  OWN, 
Congress  cut  the  appropriation  for  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service  early  in  1919.  The  service  had  had  a 
creditable  record  of  placement  during  the  war  and  was  a 
natural  agency  for  orderly  job-filling  for  such  positions  as 
there  would  be  in  the  peace.  The  amount  requested 
was  $4,600,000,  the  amount  given  $400,000;  result— the 
number  of  branch  offices  was  cut  from  750  to  56.  Such 
organizations  as  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  the  YMCA, 
and  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board  attempted  to  find  jobs  for 
the  discharged  soldiers,  but  as  the  Monthly  Labor  Review 
said  in  February  1920:  "Reports  from  various  parts  of 
the  country,  however,  show  that  even  all  of  these  agencies 
arc  not  adequately  meeting  the  situation.  .  .  ." 

Men  roamed  the  streets  with  nothing  to  do.  The 
War  Department,  in  a  report  on  the  possibility  of  recruit- 
ing men  for  enlistment,  said:  "The  delay  in  resuming 
voluntary  enlistments  was  especially  unfortunate  .  .  .  since 
it  would  have  been  comparatively  easy  to  have  secured  a 
large  number  of  reenlistments  during  the  four  months  in 
question— November  1918  to  February  1919." 

The  period  after  February  1919  continued  to  show  a 
saturated  labor  market  in  the  industrial  cities  of  the  North, 
Middlewest,  and  Pacific  Coast  which  had  been  evident 
in  the  successive  weeks  beginning  November  30,  1918 
when  marked  surpluses  of  labor  were  found  in  12,  16, 
26,  37,  41,  47,  48,  55  and  61  cities  respectively.  The  aggre- 
gate of  surpluses  in  these  cities  rose  from 
114.114,  to  258332  in  those  few  weeks. 
Employed  women  were  particularly 
hard  hit  by  the  unplanned  return  of  a 
flood  of  ex-soldiers.  Throughout  the 
country  they  were  given  brusque  treat- 
ment; they  lost  their  jobs  in  the  street 
railways  of  Brooklyn  and  Cleveland  and 
in  the  metal  trades  of  Michigan.  Some- 
times they  were  fired  because  ex-soldiers 
were  being  hired;  sometimes  because  an 
entire  plant  or  an  entire  town  was  being 
dismantled.  In  the  midst  of  this  vast 
employment  muddle,  a  dangerous  price 
cycle  and  temporary  business  boom  were 
running  their  unhealthy  course  10  a 
crash.  The  postwar  disillusion  was  born 
in  this  tawdry  economic  struggle  which 
followed  directly  on  the  heels  of  victory. 
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Quick  Stop-Gap  Plans 

AGAIN  THE  ETERNAL  PANACEA  WAS  PRODUCED.  "BACK  TO  THE 
farm!"  said  President  Wilson  in  a  message  to  Congress 
in  1918,  as  a  solution  for  the  employment  "of  a- large  float- 
ing residium  of  labor  which  should  not  be  left  to  shift 
for  itself." 

"Back  to  the  farm!"  said  Secretary  of  Interior  Franklin 
K.  Lane,  because  thus  would  the  soldiers  have  work  to  do, 
and  thus  would  the  labor  market  not  be  swamped,  and 
thus  would  the  population  be  decentralized,  and  thus 
would  the  land  be  reclaimed. 

"Back  to  the  farm!"  suggested  Secretary  of  Labor  Wil- 
liam B.  Wilson,  in  his  sixth  annual  report,  as  his  only 
recommendation  for  the  disposal  of  the  soldiers. 

"Back  to  the  farm!"  said  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

"Back  to  the  farm!"  said  Congress,  appropriating  $200,- 
000  to  investigate  the  matter. 

"Back  to  the  farm!"  concluded  the  40,000  discharged 
soldiers  who  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that 
they  were  interested  in  his  plan. 

Little  ever  came  of  it.  Neither  settling  on  farms,  nor 
finding  urban  employment,  the  ex-soldiers  became  quite 
a  problem.  Interest  was  renewed  in  public  works,  which 
had  been  held  in  abeyance  during  the  war.  Some 
projects  were  resumed  after  the  war.  Since  control  of  a 
system  of  public  works  was  not  in  the  hands  of  the 
federal  government,  it  was  necessary  to  call  a  conference 
of  mayors  and  governors  to  stimulate  interest  in  a  public 
building  program— an  effort  which  met  with  no  startling 
success. 

Any  number  of  stop-gap  plans  came  into  existence 
"to  take  care  of  the  boys."  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Americans  really  felt  they  owed  them  a  debt.  But  when 
the  brief  postwar  prosperity  that  had  made  the  ex-soldiers' 
lot  slightly  better  than  it  otherwise  might  have  been  came 
to  an  end,  everybody  seemed  to  have  enough  to  do  worry- 
ing about  himself.  Most  soldiers  now  had  even  less 
chance  at  what  jobs  fhere  were.  Little  effort  was  made 
to  train  any  except  wounded  men.  There  was  no  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  for  those  who  had  gone  straight  from 
school  into  the  service,  or  those  who  had  embarked  on  a 
trade  shortly  before  being  called  to  the  colors.  Yet,  before 
the  end  of  1919,  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation had  more  than  250,000  letters  from  soldiers  asking 
for  vocational  training.  This  volume  reflects  the  true 
desire  of  the  ex-soldiers:  To  have  a  skill,  an  occupation,  to 
be  productive— not  to  be  sent  to  farms  whence  many  of 
them  had  not  come;  nor  put  to  building  public  works; 
nor  given  jobs  for  which  they  had  neither  taste  nor 
ability.  Out  of  his  uniform,  the  soldier  is  just  a  man. 
Any  system  of  demobilization  which  does  not  reestablish 
him  economically  and  socially  as  such  is  profoundly 
unjust. 

^  The  picture,  then,  of  demobilization  in  the  United 
States  after  the  last  war  was  one  of  abrogation  of.  respon- 
sibility by  the  responsible  parties;  an  unreasonably  abrupt 
cessation  of  all  economic  controls;  some  attempts  to  form- 
ulate plans  but  the  lack  of  any  attempt  to  carry  a  cohesive 
plan  into  effect;  an  insufficient  public  works  program;  the 
non-existence  of  a  work  training  program  to  rehabilitate 
able-bodied  soldiers;  meager  unemployment  relief  funds; 
no  follow-through  on  die  farm  settlement  program;  an 
unscientific  military  demobilization  by  divisions  instead  of 
according  to  industrial  needs;  a  cut  in  the  appropriation 


for  the  United  States  Employment  Service  at  a  time  it  was  ; 
needed  most,  the  unduly  hasty  liquidation  of  war  con- 
tracts without  provision  for  war  workers. 

Lesson  Number  One  to  be  learned  from  our  first  World 
War  is  that  detailed  yet  flexible  preparation  is  as  much 
the  keynote  for  success  in  demobilization  as  it  is  in 
mobilization  for  war. 

Britain  Planned  for  Demobilization 

BRIEFLY  THIS  is  THE  STORY  OF  OUR  LAST  DEMOBILIZATION. 
The  British  achievement,  characterized  as  it  was  by  pro- 
vision for  unemployment  relief,  industrial  demobilization 
and  a  general  concern  by  the  public  that  it  be  carried 
through  with  justice,  was  more  successful  than  the  United 
States  effort.  What  failures  it  had,  due  to  the  general 
political  and  industrial  unrest  of  the  immediate  postwar 
years,  might  have  been  overwhelming  but  for  the  great 
amount  of  interest  and  long  preparation  that  went  into 
the  demobilization  process. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  together  mobilized  over  six 
million  men  for  their  armed  forces.  Great  Britain  spent 
$44,000,000,000  on  the  war,  almost  twice  as  much  as  the 
United  States.  During  the  war,  that  country  greatly  in- 
creased its  output  by  use  of  a  manpower  which,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population,  was  larger  than  that  of  the 
United  States. 

Postwar  planning  was  almost  taken  for  granted;  upon 
the  insistence  of  the  Labour  Party  and  the  trade  unions 
the  problems  of  peace  and  demobilization  were  given  con- 
sideration as  early  as  1915.  In  the  Munitions  War  Act 
of  that  year,  volunteers  were  guaranteed  that:  "In  any 
readjustment  of  staff  which  may  be  effected  after  the  war, 
priority  of  employment  will  be  given  to  workmen  in  the 
owner's  establishment  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  who 
have  been  serving  with  the  colors." 

The  government  in  December  of  the  sarnie  year  made 
the  following  specific  promises: 

Each  man's  papers  to  be  sent  through  in  advance  of  his 
discharge  to  any  town  in  the  United  Kingdom  that  he  selects. 

Free  railway  ticket  to  that  place. 

A  month's  furlough  (full  pay  and  separation  allowance 
continuing). 

A  gratuity  (amount  not  published;  after  the  Boer  War  it 
was  £5  upwards). 

A  year's  unemployment  benefit  whenever  unemployed  in 
whatever  industry  the  job  may  be. 


In  1916,  prominent  trade  unionists,  Labour  Party  lead- 
ers, and  others  comprising  the  Committee  on  Labor  Prob- 
lems After  the  War,  made  an  intensive  study  of  the  prob- 
lem of  placement  of  demobilized  soldiers  and  war  work- 
ers. It  was  their  conclusion  that  the  trade  unions  and 
reformed  public  Employment  Exchanges  should  operate 
jointly  in  placing  the  unemployed.  They  went  on  record 
as  opposing  private  and  charitable  organizations  having 
control  of  postwar  placement.  They  demanded  guaran- 
tees that  the  standard  wage  rates  would  not  be  contra- 
vened. 

A  Civil  War  Workers'  Committee,  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Ministry  of  Reconstruction,  in  1918  also  gave 
close  consideration  to  the  problems  of  war  workers  who 
would  be  discharged  at  the  ending  of  the  war.  Both 
this  committee,  and  the  Labour  Party  in  its  official  recon- 
struction program,  emphasized  the  responsibility  of  the 
government  for  the  care  and  (Continued  on  page  515) 
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"Everybody  Knows"  . . .  but  Do  They? 

by  ROSCOE   FLEMING 

How  many  Americans  understand  the  economic  factors  which  make  up  the 
ABC's  of  enduring  peace?  A  revealing  analysis  of  a  survey  made  by  the 
National  Opinion  Research  Center  in  Colorado. 


r   REVELATIONS    OF    IGNORANCE    OF    OUR    OWN    HISTORY 

among  American  youth  caused  a  defensive  tumult  among 
American  educators,  and  set  discussion  going  on  ways  to 
repair  the  damage.  Now  comes  a  survey  indicating  that 
older  Americans,  though  most  of  them  have  lived  through 
the  whole  period  of  Hitler's  rise  to  power  in  Germany, 
understand  little  of  what  educators,  commentators,  edi- 
torial writers,  and  government  officials  are  talking  about 
when  they  discuss  such  subjects  as  reparations,  trade 
treaties,  and  tariffs  as  possible  factors  in  the  chain  of 
events  that  culminated  in  World  War  II. 

It  has  been  shown  that  Americans  so  deeply  desire  a 
lasting  peace  that  three  fourths  of  them  are  willing  to  join 
an  international  union  to  preserve  it,  and  to  continue  the 
sacrifices  of  war  for  some  years  to  achieve  it.  But  most  of 
diem  seem  to  have  little  idea  of  the  paths  that  lead  to 
enduring  peace.  The  survey  undertaken  for  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  International  Peace  by  the  National  Opin- 
ion Research  Center  of  Denver,  among  voters  in  the  rep- 
resentative American  state  of  Colorado,  reveals  the  dis- 
concerting fact  that  most  voters  have  little  notion  of  the 
economic  causes  underlying  war  and  peace,  or  of  the 
economic  conflicts  between  nations  which  spread  into  the 
bitter  rivalries  leading  to  war. 

Less  than  half  of  those  queried  in  this  Colorado  survey 
knew  what  the  reciprocal  trade  agreement  program  is, 
and  only  a  very  few  knew  which  American  official  is 
responsible  for  it,  though  the  poll  was  taken  at  the  time 
when  renewal  of  the  agreements  was  being  extensively 
debated  in  Congress.  Commentators  and  editorial  writers, 
in  particular,  seem  to  begin  far  too  high  in  the  stratosphere 
in  assuming  "Everyone  knows  that  .  . . ." 

In  this  poll,  for  instance,  only  19  persons  out  of  each 
100  think  that  trying  to  collect  reparation  from  Germany 
after  World  War  I  had  any  influence  on  Hitler's  rise  to 
power;  63  positively  see  no  connection.  The  other  18  of 
each  100  knew  nothing  about  it  and  are  undecided.  And 
52  out  of  each  100  think  that  this  time  we  should  get  "as 
much  as  possible"  out  of  Germany  in  reparations,  even  if 
it  bankrupts  that  country,  with  possible  repercussions  in 
another  upset  of  our  own  economy. 

For  another  example,  as  to  lend-lease  only  42  persons 
out  of  each  100  realize  that  Britain  is  paying  us  back  in 
any  way;  and  nearly  two  thirds  of  each  100  regard  our 
lend-lease  shipments  as  creating  a  debt  which  we  should 
demand  that  the  British  repay  after  the  war  in  whole  or  in 
part.  Many  of  them  want  it  all  back  regardless  of  con- 
sequences. 

The  survey  shows,  however,  that  such  attitudes  are  sub- 
ject to  change. 

The  situation  is  the  more  disconcerting  because  the  poll 
was  taken  among  the  stay-at-home  people  of  age  twenty- 
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one  or  older,  those  who  will  decide  the  elections  ahead 
and  who  will  thus,  by  their  response  to  campaign  argu- 
ments, in  large  part  dictate  or  greatly  influence  the  major 
postwar  policies  of  the  United  States. 

The  survey  also  recalls  painfully  die  reports  from  abroad 
that  our  soldiers  are  politically  and  economically  less  edu- 
cated, and  less  aware  of  what  the  war  is  about,  than  those 
of  some  of  the  allied  nations  where  the  level  of  popular 
education  is  supposedly  lower.  Of  what  good  is  our 
proud  boast  that  we  are  the  most  literate  of  nations? 

Here  is  a  challenge  to  all  Americans  interested  in  edu- 
cation, whether  of  young  people  or  adults,  whether  in 
formal  classroom  or  informal  discussion,  and  by  all  means 
of  communication,  from  Walt  Disney's  symbols  to  the 
spoken  and  written  word. 

It  is  not  that  Coloradoans,  who  live  in  an  isolated 
mountain  state,  are  more  provincial  than  other  Americans 
and  know  less  of  international  affairs.  In  scores  of  polls 
previously  taken  by  the  Research  Center — some  of  them 
are  used  for  comparison  in  this  latest  poll — the  opinions 
and  the  general  knowledge  of  Coloradoans  are  well  up  to 
the  national  norm,  both  as  to  domestic  and  foreign  affairs. 
The  people  interviewed  —  503  Coloradoans,  twenty-one 
years  of  age  or  older — were  chosen  with  the  same  care 
that  distinguishes  all  the  Center's  national  polls,  so  that 
this  sample  represents  a  real  microcosm  of  the  people  of 
the  state  as  to  age,  sex,  education,  circumstances,  profes- 
sion, and  so  on. 

Tariffs 

THE  QUESTIONS  WERE  OF  TWO  KINDS.  ONE  SOUGHT  TO  ESTAB- 
lish  what  the  citizen  now  knows  and  thinks  of  the  sub- 
jects under  discussion,  and  the  other  to  find  out  if  his 
opinion  could  be  changed  by  fresh  information,  or  by 
presenting  the  matter  in  a  new  light. 

For  instance,  on  the  general  subject  of  tariffs  the  inter- 
viewee was  asked: 

Did  you  ever  happen  to  hear  anything  at  all  about  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreements?  Forty-four  out  of  each  100 
answered  Yes;  54,  No;  not  sure,  2. 

The  44  who  answered  Yes  then  were  asked:  What 
American  would  you  say  had  charge  of  arranging  them? 

Twelve  of  each  44  said  Hull;  4  said  Roosevelt;  3  named 
various  others;  and  25,  or  more  than  half  the  44,  said  they 
did  not  know. 

Then  each  interviewee  was  asked: 

Which  of  the  following  three  ideas  comes  closest  to 
what  you  thinly  our  government  should  do  about  letting 
goods  from  other  countries  be  sold  in  the  United  States? 

A.  "The  United  States  should  not  let  any  foreign  goods 
come  into  this  country  at  all,  so  (Continued  on  page  517) 
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Christmas,  1943 


Here  are  three  of  the  many  greeting  cards  be- 
ing offered  this  year,  which  interpret  the  Christ- 
mas message  for  our  own  times.  The  painting 
at  the  left  won  third  prize,  that  on  the  oppo- 
site page  honorable  mention,  in  a  national  com- 
petition on  this  theme  conducted  by  Artists  for 
Victory  and  the  American  Artists  Group;  with 
the  other  prize  winners  in  the  competition  these 
two  have  been  reproduced  in  color  as  Christmas 
cards.  The  scene  at  dawn,  shown  below,  was 
not  in  the  competition  but  is  one  of  the  cards 
produced  by  the  Associated  American  Artists 


by  Louis  Thommes 


by  Marion  Greenwood 


LETTERS  AND  LIFE 


How  American  Soldiers  Take  It 

HERE  IS  YOUR  WAR,  by  Ernie  Pyle.  Drawings  by  Carol  Johnson.  Holt. 
304  pp.  Price  $3,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

I    HAVE    READ    ERNIE    PYLE'S    COLUMNS    ABOUT    THE    WAR    REGU- 

larly,  and  have  felt  their  poignancy  and  vivid  color.  I  have 
just  finished  his  book:  "Here  Is  Your  War."  In  his  daily 
columns  each  little  incident  stands  out  by  itself  as  a  very 
human  story  which  one  cannot  forget.  I  think  I  like  his 
daily  columns  better  than  the  book,  however,  because  in  the 
book  I  feel  the  continuous  story  loses  some  of  the  quality  of 
the  incidents  presented  individually  and  I  find  it  hard  to 
remember  them  all. 

Mr.  Pyle,  in  his  writing,  paints  a  picture  and  the  people 
he  paints  are  our  own  American  boys  with  all  of  their 
aspirations,  hardships,  longings,  and  reactions  to  danger. 

In  his  description  of  his  landing  in  Africa,  I  can  almost 
feel  the  way  the  boys  felt.  He  says:  "We  marched  at  first 
gaily,  and  finally  with  great  weariness,  but  always  with  the 
feeling  that  at  last  we  were  beginning  the  final  series  of 
marches  that  would  lead  us  home  again.  Home,  the  only 
really  profound  goal  which  obsesses  every  American  march- 
ing on  foreign  soil." 

Ernie  Pyle  writes  this  in  Africa.  I  felt  it  in  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  in  every  island  I  visited  in  the  Southwest 
Pacific.  These  boys  are  so  far  away  from  home,  they  are 
homesick  and  weary,  and  home  has  become  idealized  and  it 
is  the  goal  for  which  our  boys  live  and  fight. 

On  his  last  page,  Ernie  Pyle  tells  the  truth  about  his  book, 
I  think.  He  says:  "On  the  day  of  final  peace  the  last  stroke 
of  what  we  call  'The  Big  Picture'  will  be  drawn.  I  haven't 
written  anything  about  that  'big  picture'  because  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  it."  He  has  painted  with  words,  how- 
ever, a  picture  of  our  army  as  it  is,  of  the  life  of  the  boys, 
day  by  day. 

To  anyone  who  has  never  been  near  a  battlefront,  this 
book  will  give  a  vivid  picture;  and  in  the  future  it  will  be 
one  of  the  books  to  which  historians  will  turn  to  explain  the 
character  of  the  men  who  fought  this  war,  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  carried  out  the  day  by  day  fighting 
which  led  us  to  victory. 
Washington,  D.  C.  ELEANOR  ROOSEVELT 

An  Organic  View  of  History 

MAN  THE  MEASURE:  A  NEW  APPROACH  TO  HISTORY,  by  Erich  Kahler. 
Pantheon  Books.    700  pp.    Price  $5,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

IN    TIMES    OF    TRAGEDY,    THOUGHTFUL    MEN    AND   WOMEN    STRIVE 

to  discover  the  meaning  of  life.  In  this  search  they  turn, 
naturally  enough,  to  the  historians  and  philosophers.  If  they 
are  lucky,  they  will  find  historians  who  are  also  philosophers 
and  when  this  happens  their  search  becomes  fruitful.  Erich 
Kahler  is  such  a  man.  He  begins  his  novel  review  of  the 
history  of  man  with  two  basic  assumptions,  namely:  there 
is  coherence  within  the  human  race  and  therefore  human 
history  is  a  continuity. 

Those  who  are  challenged  by  this  conception  of  history 
will  at  once  have  at  hand  an  instrument  for  meeting  the 
modern  pessimists,  the  Spenglerites  and  all  of  that  new  breed 
from  whose  doctrines  flow  the  newer  concepts  of  racial  super- 
iority and  the  "wave"  theory  of  history.  I  do  not  say  that 
Erich  Kahler  has  found  in  this  volume  the  complete  answer 
to  Spengler  and  his  followers,  but  he  has  at  least  summoned 
the  courage  to  say  a  decent  word  on  behalf  of  Homo  sapiens 
and  it  was  high  time  that  this  word  should  have  been 
spoken.  We  shall  stand  in  sore  need  of  this  type  of  courage 
when  the  hard  days  of  peace  come  upon  us. 

What  distinguishes  this  survey  of  history  is  the  unusual 


amount  of  space  devoted  to  the  role  of  religion  and  its  i 
stitution  in  the  development  of  man.  Kahler  insists  th 
"faiths  and  Utopias  are  the  noblest  exercise  of  human  reasoi 
and  one  is  almost  tempted  to  believe  that  he  stands  on  t) 
side  of  a  new  form  of  mysticism.  But  he  turns  out  to 
rather  a  humanist,  as  these  words  indicate: 

"The  building  of  a  new  morality,  the  transformation 
faith  necessary  today,  can   no  longer  be  demanded  of  tl! 
churches.   This  transformation   can   take  place   only   with 
modern  life  itself  .  .  .  and  if  a  new  faith  can  arise,  it  a 
only  be  faith  in  the  idea  of  man.  .  .  .  Here  the  sciences  mu 
play  an  enormous  part.  .  .  .  Man  cannot  fall  back  into  tl 
irrational.  .  .  ." 

The  basic  issue  of  our  time,  according  to  Kahler,  is  beir 
defined  in  terms  of  moral  anthropology.  Man  lives  in  tw 
distinct  zones,  one  biological  and  the  other  human.  Are  v 
capable  of  erecting  moral  concepts  and  patterns  of  condu 
which  will  allow  this  latter  zone,  the  zone  of  human  histor 
to  become  a  synthetic  stream  flowing  towards  unity?  Kahler 
innate  optimism  appears  at  this  point  but  his  is  not  an  ea!> 
or  comforting  optimism;  on  the  contrary,  it  places  upon  tl 
educated  and  the  sensitive  a  burden  such  as  they  have  nm 
welcomed  in  recent  times. 

This  is  not,  as  I  fear  I  may  have  led  the  reader  to  expec 
a  contentious  book.  Kahler  does  not  argue  his  points;  H 
merely  states  what  he  believes  and  suggests  certain  cons* 
quences.  It  is,  of  course,  tendentious  history;  but  I  hav 
never  read  any  history  that  was  worth  reading  that  did  n« 
have  an  interpretative  tendency.  The  real  beauty  of  thi 
volume  is  that  the  reader  will  be  edified  and  concerned  eve< 
though  he  disagrees.  EDUARD  C.  LINDEMA< 

New  Yor^  School  of  Social  Worl(,  Columbia  University 

The  Liberal  Tradition  in  Education 

LIBERAL  EDUCATION  REEXAMINED,  by  Theodore  M.  Green 
Charles  C.  Fries,  Henry  M.  Wriston,  William  Dighton.  Harper.  134  j> 
Price  $2. 

EDUCATION  AT  THE  CROSSROADS,  by  Jacques  Maritain.  Yi 
University  Press.  120  pp.  Price  $2. 

Postpaid  by  Survey  Associates.  Inc. 

THE   IMPACT   OF   THE   WAR   ON   AMERICAN   EDUCATION,    PARTICt 

larly  at  college  and  university  levels,  has  been  general  an 
profound.  To  a  degree  little  understood  by  the  layman,  ou 
institutions  of  higher  learning  have  been  transformed  int 
technical  or  quasi-technical  institutes  for  the  waging  of  wa 
As  a  temporary  and  emergency  measure  this  has  been  abs< 
lutely  necessary.  But  one  hears  the  disturbing  suggestion  i 
some  quarters  that  the  changes  are  to  be  made  permanen 
that  our  historic  liberal  education  is  to  be  abandoned  i 
favor  of  a  program  of  technical  training. 

It  is  reassuring  to  see  a  number  of  volumes  coming  froi 
the  press  in  defense  of  the  great  liberal  and  humane  trad 
tion  in  education.  In  this  number  are  the  two  books  und( 
review — one  by  a  distinguished  committee  of  the  America 
Council  of  Learned  Societies  headed  by  Prof.  Theodore  N 
Greene  of  Princeton,  the  other  by  an  eminent  Catholic  edi 
cator  and  philosopher,  Jacques  Maritain.  The  first  of  the! 
books,  since  it  carries  the  name  of  an  organization  of  tt 
highest  academic  prestige,  should  be  subjected  to  particular! 
close  scrutiny. 

The  essential  argument  of  "Liberal  Education  Reexan 
ined"  runs  as  follows.  Democracy,  in  order  to  meet  succes 
fully  the  authoritarian  challenge  of  the  time,  must  establis 
"a  form  of  education  which  is  as  effective  for  the  promotifl 
of  democratic  ideals  and  the  liberal  spirit  as  propaganda  hi 
been  effective  for  the  achievement  of  authoritarian  ends 
This  purpose  can  be  realized  only  through  a  liberal  educ 
tion.  In  terms  of  curriculum  such  an  education  consists  ( 
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ithcmatics,  natural  science,  social  studies,  the  humanities 
[language,  arts  and  literatures,  morality  and  religion),  his- 
and  philosophy.  In  terms  of  function  it  seeks  "to  en- 
iten,  to  promote  understanding,  not  to  proselytize."  Lib- 
I  education,  so  conceived,  should  be  "the  primary  concern 
the  school"  from  the  early  grades  to  the  university. 
1  hat  this  is  a  generous  and  noble  conception  of  education 
|:ann.>t  be  questioned.  It  is,  however,  a  limited  and  partial 
•Dception.  It  refuses  to  face  squarely  and  positively  the 
roblem  of  value  and  purpose  in  the  present  age.  It 
in  equal  measure  to  confront  the  social  problem.  In 
ipitc-  nt  many  fine  and  brave  words,  it  is  at  bottom  escapist 
1  its  mood.  The  authors  speak  much  of  democracy,  but 
fctually  are  caught  in  an  aristocratic  tradition.  They  speak 
)£  the  non-school  education  agencies  of  "the  family,  church, 
)ress,  radio,  and  motion  picture,"  but  say  nothing  of  the 
arm  or  the  factory.  They  speak  of  "free  men,"  but  not  of  a 
tree  society."  They  seem  to  recognize  no  middle  ground 
IBtwccn  inducing  "uncritical  acceptance  of  dogmas"  and  the 
•omotion  of  "understanding."  In  a  word,  they  have  failed 
0  resolve  the  most  critical  educational  problem  of  a 
fcmocracy — the  avoidance  of  both  skepticism  and  authori- 
ihanism. 

In  "Education  at  the  Crossroads"  Professor  Maritain,  with 
learning  and  persuasiveness,  outlines  the  viewpoint  of 
liberal  and  socially-minded  Catholic.  He  recognizes 
early  that  the  object  of  education  is  no  less  to  produce  the 
jood  man"  than  it  is  to  produce  the  "free  man."  He  rightly 
ecs  that  only  thus  can  we  hope  to  build  a  truly  "free 
pciety."  The  present  reviewer,  however,  is  unable  to 
allow  the  author  in  the  source  of  his  ultimate  sanctions. 

GEORGE  S.  COUNTS 
Division  of  the  Foundations  of  Education,  Teachers  College 

"he  Pattern  of  the  Present 

IFLECTIONS  ON  THE  REVOLUTION  OF  OUR  TIME,  by  Harold 

J.  Laski.  Viking.  419  pp.  Price  $3.50.  postpaid  by  Surrey  Associate*.  Inc. 
HOSE  WHO  OF  RECENT  YEARS  HAVE  FOLLOWED  THE  PROLIFIC 

Tilings  of  Harold  Laski  will  take  up  a  new  volume  with  the 
•alization  that  it  will  develop  with  moral  fervor  the  idea  of 
revolution  by  consent,"  and  that  it  will  be  brilliant  in 
lalysis,  cogent  in  argument,  and  incisive  yet  beautifully  flow- 
g  in  style.  The  volume  at  hand  is  no  disappointment  and 
mstitutcs  an  important  if  not  altogether  new  contribution 

his  thinking.  Here  Mr.  Laski  gathers  together  many 
reails  he  had  previously  begun  to  spin,  notably  in  "Where 
0  We  Go  from  Here?",  and  makes  them  the  warp  and 
oof  of  his  amplified  discussion  of  such  matters  as  the 
tture  of  the  Russian  Revolution,  the  nature  of  fascism,  how 
irious  plans  for  European  postwar  organization  might  work 
tt,  and  what  should  be  done  with  Germany. 
That  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  period  of  profound  revolu- 
>nary  change  is  a  truism  in  the  minds  of  many.  Few  there 
c,  however,  who  are  as  definite  as  Mr.  Laski  as  to  the  pat- 
rn  this  revolution  will  and  must  take.  Like  Brangaene,  he 
ters  a  ceaseless  and  a  beautiful  cry  of  warning  that  the 
iiwcr  to  the  threat  of  violent  revolution  before  the  world 
Jay  must  lie  in  an  abandonment  of  power  by  the  present 
Iders  of  property  before  they  arc  ruthlessly  stripped  of  it 

the  forces  of  unleashed  revolution.  In  the  present  book, 
r.  Laski  develops  the  idea  at  once  more  passionately  and 
>re  dispassionately  than  he  has  up  to  the  present  time.  He 

no  means  glosses  over  the  failures  and  mistakes  of  the 
issian  Revolution,  but  succeeds  in  presenting  a  magnifi- 
uly  just  estimate  of  its  strengths  and  its  weaknesses.  The 
cussion  of  fascism  is  less  compelling  in  argument  and  adds 
fc  to  what  he  has  already  written  on  the  subject. 
Hie  volume  frequently  repeats  not  only  his  earlier  works 
d  ideas  but  repeats  itself,  so  that  it  might  well  have  been 
ther  edited  and  shortened.  Nevertheless,  this  reviewer 
thes  it  could  be  made  required  reading  for  those  who  look 


Now  Columnist  for   Tuo 
Paper* — Thankt  to  N.  I.  A. 

"Now  editing  two  columns  for  local  papers 
— The  Stratford  News  and  Bridgeport 
Life.  I  am  extremely  happy  over  the 
results  I  have  obtained  from  my  course. 
And  I  certainly  would  advise  any  aspiring 
writer,  whether  16  or  60,  to  take  up  the 
N.  I.  A.  course  of  training." — Hollis  S. 
Stevenson,  745  North  Avenue,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

How  do  you  KNOW 
you  can't  WRITE? 

Have  you  ever  tried? 

Have  you  ever  attempted  even  the  least  bit  of  train- 
ing, under  competent  guidance? 

Or  have  you  been  sitting  back,  as  it  is  so  easy  to  do, 
waiting  for  the  day  to  come  when  you  will  awaken,  all 
of  a  sudden,  to  the  discovery,  "I  am  a  writer?" 

If  the  latter  course  is  the  one  of  your  choosing,  you 
probably  never  will  write.  Lawyers  must  be  law  clerks. 
Doctors  must  be  internes.  Engineers  must  be  drafts- 
men. We  all  know  that,  in  our  time,  the  egg  does  come 
before  the  chicken. 

It  is  seldom  that  anyone  becomes  a  writer  until  he 
(or  she)  has  been  writing  for  some  time.  That  is  why 
so  many  authors  and  writers  spring  up  out  of  the  news- 
paper business.  The  day-to-day  necessity  of  writing — 
of  gathering  material  about  which  to  write — develops 
their  talent,  their  insight,  their  background  and  their 
confidence  as  nothing  else  could. 

That  is  why  the  Newspaper  Institute  of  America 
bases  its  writing  instruction  on  journalism — continuous 
writing — the  training  that  has  produced  so  many 
successful  authors. 

Learn  to  write  by  writing 


NEWSPAPER  Institute  training  is  based  on  the  New  York  Copy  Desk 
Method.  It  starts  and  keeps  you  writing  in  your  own  home,  on  your 
own  time.  Week  by  week  you  receive  actual  assignments,  just  as  if  yoii 
were  right  at  work  on  a  great  metropolitan  daily.  Your  writing  is  indi- 
vidually corrected  and  constructively  criticized.  Thoroughly  experienced, 
practical,  active  writers  are  responsible  for  this  instruction.  Under  such 
sympathetic  guidancet  you  will  find  that  (instead  of  vainly  trying  to  copy 
some  one  else's  writing  tricks)  you  are  rapidly  developing  your  own  dis- 
tinctive, Klf -flavored  style — undergoing  an  experience  that  has  a  thrill 
to  it  and  which  at  the  same  time  develops  in  you  the  power  to  make  your 
feelings  articulate. 

Many  people  who  should  be  writing  become 
awe-struck  by  fabulous  stories  about  million- 
aire authors  and.  therefore,  give  little  thought 
to  the  $25.  $50  and  $100  or  more  than  can 
often  be  earned  from  material  that  takes  little 
time  to  write — storien,  articles  on  business. 
fads,  gardening,  sports,  homemak  ing,  war 
activities,  etc.  —  things  that  can  easily  be 
turned  out  in  leisure  hours,  and  often  on  the 
impulse  of  the  moment. 


A  chance  to  tegt  yourself 

Our  unique  Writing  Aptitude  Test  tells 
whether  yon  possess  the  fundamental  qualities 
necessary  to  successful  writing — -acute  observa- 
tion, dramatic  instinct,  creative  imagination, 
etc.  You'll  enjoy  taking  this  teat.  The  coupon 
will  bring  it,  without  obligation.  Newspaper 
Institute  of  America,  One  Park  Avenue,  New 
York  16,  N.  Y.  (Founded  1925). 


NOTICE  TO 
CANADIANS 

Newspaper  Insti- 
tute's operations  In 
Canada  have  been 
approved  by  the 
Foreign  Exchange 
Control  Board,  and 
to  facilitate  all 
financial  transac- 
tions a  special  per- 
mit has  been  as- 
signed to  their  ac- 
count with  The 
Canadian  Bank  of 
Commerce,  Mont- 
real. 


NEWSPAPER  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA 
One  Park  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Send  Be,  without  cost  or  obligation,  your  free  Writing  Aptitndt 
Test  and  further  information  about  writing  for  profit  as  promised 
in  Surrey  Graphic,  Dec. 


Mr. 

Mrt.     I... 

Milt     ] 
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confidential.    No    salesman    will    call    on    you.) 
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for  the  end  of  the  war  not  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  world 
but  as  a  return  to  an  outworn  and  outmoded  society.  Mr. 
Laski  leads  us  forward  in  the  realization  that  in  any  ultimate 
sense  we  cannot  win  the  war  unless  we  make  the  idea  of  a 
more  just  society  part  of  the  actual  policy  by  which  the  war 
is  won. 
Barnard  College  JANE  PERRY  CLARK  CAREY 

A  Book  and  Its  Authors 

WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  ITALY,  by  Gaetano  Salvemini  and  George  La 
Piana.  Duell,  Sloan  and  Pearce.  301  pp.  Price  $2.75,  postpaid  by 
Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

WITH  THE  ITALIAN  PENINSULA  HALF  DELIVERED  FROM  THE 
Nazis,  with  that  half  in  the  power  of  our  military  leaders, 
and  in  the  odd  —  and  to  us  ordinary  people  —  rather  inex- 
plicable position  of  co-belligerent,  all  our  future  wartime 
policies  are  inextricably  involved  in  the  treatment  of  Italy. 
And  on  our  wartime  policies  depends  much  of  our  national 
future. 

To  act  decently  and  wisely  we  need  to  know  more  about 
what  Italian  fascism  has  factually  been  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  what  the  attitude  toward  it  has  been  of  leading  ele- 
ments in  Italian  national  life,  of  the  common  people,  of  the 
royal  family,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  of  the  army 
and  its  representatives,  of  industrialists. 

Moreover,  we  especially  blame  and  reproach  people  who 
have  been  living  under  such  dictatorships,  that  they  have 
shirked  responsibility  to  have  opinions  on  national  policies 
based  on  some  acquaintance  with  the  facts.  It  behooves  us 
then  in  this  crisis  to  act  as  responsible  citizens  of  a  democ- 
racy. When  anyone  needs  information  about  a  situation 
which  he  cannot  personally  explore  and  investigate,  he  does 
the  next  best  thing,  he  finds  out  what  is  said  about  it  by 
those  who  are  professional  experts  in  that  field.  If  it  is  a 
question  of  bridge  building  or  dam  construction,  he  reads  or 
listens  to  the  opinion  of  capable,  experienced  engineers.  And, 
if  possible,  he  tries  to  find  such  professionals  who  are  not 
personally  involved  in  the  question,  who  have  nothing  to  gain 
or  to  lose  by  decisions  which  will  be  taken. 

In  the  light  of  these  general  observations,  let  us  look  at 
the  qualifications  of  the  two  authors  of  "What  to  Do  With 
Italy."  Both  of  them  are  scholars  in  the  full  meaning  of  the 
word;  that  is,  completely  aware  of  what  intellectual  integrity 
is  and  what  it  must  be  based  on.  Both  are  eminent  in  their 
fields;  and  that  they  are  recognized  by  their  peers  in  the 
world  of  learning  is  proved  by  their  positions  as  professors 
on  the  faculty  of  Harvard  University.  Both  are  skilled  and 
professionally  experienced  in  collecting  and  interpreting  in- 
formation. 

For  fifty  years  of  study  and  thought,  Professor  Salvemini's 
field  has  been  European  history  in  general,  and  in  particular, 
the  economic  and  social  history  of  Italy.  Ever  since  he  left 
there,  he  has  kept  close  track  of  what  has  been  going  on 
through  documents  and  statements  issued  officially  by  the 
fascist  regime,  comparing  and  checking  reports  published  by 
one  department  with  those  put  out  by  another. 

Professor  La  Piana,  with  half  a  century  of  serious  scholar- 
ship back  of  him,  has  specialized  in  church  history.  For 
many  years  he  has  not  only  read  deeply  in  historical  sources 
but  has  collected  and  kept  a  full  record  of  officially  published 
church  statements,  broadcasts,  encyclicals,  and  articles  pub- 
lished with  official  permission  of  church  officials. 

Both  these  distinguished  scholars  were  born  and  brought 
up  through  their  boyhood  and  youth  in  Italy  as  members 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Both  had  become  well  known 
figures  in  the  academic  world  of  their  native  country  so  they 
can  envisage  from  the  inside  the  problems  which  now  so 
grievously  beset  that  lovely  land.  And  both  have  been  for 
years  residents  and  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Refugees 
are  sometimes  attacked  by  people  who  do  not  like  their 
opinions,  as  perhaps  coming  from  an  inner  ambition  to 
secure  important  government  posts  on  their  return.  But  the 


two  authors  of  "What  to  Do  With  Italy"  are  in  that  strong 
of  positions  of  wanting  nothing  for  themselves. 

Nonetheless,  a  great  deal  of  heat  and  emotion  has  be 
aroused  among  some  American  readers  because  Profess 
La  Piana  and  Salvemini  include,  among  the  many  fact 
relevant  to  the  situation  they  expound,  one  which  is  seldii 
scrutinized  by  responsible  and  conscientious  authors.  Ti 
is,  they  set  themselves  to  trace  the  relationship  between 
international  church  organization  and  the  political  life  i 
only  of  Italy  but  of  our  own  democracy  (of  any  democrat 
in  which  many  citizens,  voting  at  the  polls,  belong  to  t 
church  and  carry  on  their  religious  life  under  leadership 
its  constituted  authorities. 

Of  course  most  religious  organizations  are  by  their  v 
nature  international;  but  there  is  —  factually  and  unquesti 
ably  —  a  distinction  between,  say,  the  more  loosely  ht 
international  fellowships  —  Episcopalian,  Methodist,  Jewi 
Buddhist,  and  so  on  —  and  a  highly  organized  church,  1 
the  Roman  Catholic,  with  a  religious  capital,  and  with  li 
of  authority  running  to  other  countries. 

With  this  distinction  in  mind,  the  authors  have  explo; 
how  far  heads  at  the  Vatican  together  with  high  ecclesias' 
residing  in  Italy,  have  of  necessity  had  a  close  connect 
with  what  happens  in  the  political  life  there;  and  to  w 
extent  they  may  be  intimately  affected  by  political  chanj 
What  this  may  have  meant  during  the  twenty  years 
Mussolini's  rule,  what  it  may  now  mean  in  so  far  as 
church  has  influence  on  American  voters  and  they  in  tt 
on  American  politics,  these  historians  have  tried  to  assess  fr 
the  testimony  and  copious  documentary  evidence  they  h: 
gathered  through  the  years. 

A  few  of  the  chapters  of  this  important  book  are  c 
cerned  with  this  data.    In  another  there  is  analysis  of 
unquestioning  acceptance  and  approval  for  many  years 
Mussolini  and  the  fascist  regime  by  influential  sections 
the  American  public.  Nine  pages  of  quotations  from  bank 
educators,  diplomats,  economists,  cannot  but  be  taken  i: 
account  in  our  attempt  to  grasp  what  the  situation  has  re; 
been. 

Other  chapters  deal,  as  might  be  expected,  with  the  qua 
and  character  of  the  Italian  royal  family,  with  the  attitr 
of  the  ordinary  Italian  citizen  towards  fascism,  with 
Italian  colonies,  and  the  mechanism  of  government  in  If 
with  Italian  finances,  and  the  fascist  educational  systt 
There  is,  moreover,  interesting  and  instructive  treatment! 
Italian  reconstitution  —  especially  of  agriculture. 

The  questions  involved  are  complex  —  even  more  than  tr 
human  and  political  matters.  A  summary  statement  of 
authors'  conclusions,  not  safeguarded  by  their  qualificatic 
would  inevitably  misrepresent  them,  especially  in  fields  wri 
vivid  emotions  are  called  up  by  the  very  names  of  the  s 
jects  discussed. 

"What  to  Do  With  Italy"  is  a  book  which  should  be  n 
by  responsible  Americans,  not  judged  from  a  review.   It  i 
serious,  important  book  about  which  they  should   make 
their  own  minds. 
Arlington,  Vt.  DOROTHY  CANFIELD  Fisi 

Maritain  on  the  Christian  State 

THE  RIGHTS  OF  MAN  AND  NATURAL  LAW,  by  Jacques  Miril 
Translated  by  Doris  C.  Anson.  Scribner.  118  pp.  Price  *1.50,  postpait 
Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

JACQUES  MARITAIN  REPRESENTS  A  BROADLY  DEMOCRATIC  CUKW 
within  the  Roman  Catholic  community,  and  when  he  wn 
about  political  philosophy,  he  is  able  to  condemn  "a  clerr 
or  decoratively  Christian  state,"  and  to  commend  "a  vifct 
and  truly  Christian  political  society." 

The  truly  Christian  state  "would  not  require  of  its  ma 
bers  a  common  religious  creed  and  would  not  place  in 
position  of  inferiority  or  political  disadvantage  those  who  < 
strangers  to  the  faith  that  animates  it."  .  .  .  And  in  the  sti 
of  development  and  self-awareness  which  modern  sociei 
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have  reached,  a  social  or  political  discrimination  in  tavor 
of  the  church,  or  the  granting  of  temporal  privileges  to  its 
ministers  or  to  its  faithful,  or  any  policy  of  clericalism,  would 
compromise  rather  than  help  the  spiritual  mission  of  the 
church. 

Maritain  calls  attention  to  the  recent  Concordat  between 
the  Holy  See  and  Portugal,  in  which  there  is  included  no 
•upends  to  be  received  from  the  state  by  the  clergy.  The 
Portuguese  state  does  not  assume  an  attitude  of  neutrality, 
since  the  state  adopts  the  principles  of  Catholic  Christian 
doctrine  and  morals;  however,  the  state  permits  all  cults,  and 
does  not  support  an  official  church. 

In  the  struggle  against  despotism  within  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic community,  Maritain  stands  for  self-purification  and 
freedom.  All  who  face  similar  battles  within  their  religious 
communities  will  gain  inspiration  from  his  writings  and  his 
example.  Moreover,  in  those  religious  groups  where  the 
issue  has  long  been  resolved  in  a  sense  favorable  to  "non- 
clericalism,"  there  is  room  for  eternal  vigilance,  especially 
where  the  advantage  of  a  locally  predominating  position 
knds  itself  to  the  abuse  of  power. 

Beyond  the  various  religious  communities  lies  an  audience 
of  secular  philosophers  of  democracy  who,  if  they  cannot 
honestly  derive  ultimate  values  from  God,  will  nevertheless 
welcome  the  spirit  and  grace  with  which  Maritain  develops 
his  position.  Scientists,  too,  will  find  that  most  of  the  prin- 
ciples affirmed  for  the  realization  of  freedom  are  compatible 
with  what  is  now  apparent  to  them  from  the  study  of  the 
social  and  psychological  sciences.  Maritain,  for  example, 
rejects  the  expansion  of  government  to  the  point  of  absorbing 
private  associations  and  swallowing  up  society.  Scientific 
analysis  does  indicate  that  the  probability  of  freedom  is  less 
where  the  social  structure  is  regimented  than  when  it  is  in 
balance.  In  the  same  way,  many  of  the  principles  related 
to  economic  values  are  compatible  with  the  findings  of  the 
science  as  well  as  the  philosophy  of  democracy. 

For  one  and  all,  these  urbane  essays  arc  full  of  wisdom 
and  even  beauty.  HAROLD  D.  LASSWELL 

War  Communications  Research,  Washington,  D.  C. 

For  Better  Labor  Relations 

ONION   RIGHTS   AND   UNION   DUTIES,   by  Joel   Scidman.    Harcourt, 
Brace.  238  pp.  Price  $2.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

AT    NO   TIME    IN   THIS    NATION *S    HISTORY   HAS   THE   QUESTION    OF 

labor  relations  been  of  such  vital  importance  as  it  is  today. 
Production  for  war,  whether  it  be  production  of  munitions, 
of  food  or  of  public  services,  demands  the  complete  coopera- 
tion of  unions,  management,  and  government.  Such  co- 
operation has  been  difficult  to  achieve.  Many  employers, 
while  forced  by  law  to  deal  with  unions,  still  regard  them  as 
an  evil  to  be  fought  wherever  possible.  Many  union  mem- 
bers are  convinced  that  management  intends  to  exploit  them 
to  its  own  ever-increasing  profit.  And  government  regula- 
tions and  control  are  subject  to  frequent  protest  by  both  sides. 
This  book  thus  comes  at  a  very  opportune  moment.  Sub- 
titled "The  responsibility  of  trade  unions  to  union  members, 
)to  management  and  to  the  public,"  it  is  an  exhaustive  study 
of  the  whole  field  of  labor  relations. 
Mr.  Seidman  traces  briefly  the  history  of  trade  unionism 
n  America,  its  struggle  for  legal  existence  in  the  face  of 
lostile  management  and  indifferent  or  antagonistic  govern- 
ment, ended  in  1935  with  the  passage  in  Congress  of  the 
Vational  Labor  Relations  Act.  This  act,  more  popularly 
mown  as  the  Wagner  act,  "guarantees  to  workers  the  right 
o  organize  and  bargain  collectively  through  representatives 
rf  their  own  choosing,  with  interference  by  an  employer 
nade  an  unfair  labor  practice."  Mr.  Seidman  discusses  in 
xjnsiderable  detail  the  question  of  trade  union  responsibilities 
o  members,  employers,  to  the  public,  and  does  not  hesitate 
point  out  the  numerous  occasions  on  which  unions  and 
inion  leaders  have  evaded  these  responsibilities. 
With  equal  fairness  and  freedom  of  illustration,  he  deals 
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ROOTS  IN  THE  EARTH 

The  Small  Farmer  Looks  Ahead 

By  P.  A.  WARING  and  W.  A.  TELLER 

A  book  of  outstanding  tni«r*»t  for  r»rr»  American  who  re •!••«« 
how  Imperative  1*  the  need  for  protecting  on  firm  founda- 
tion* that  essential  part  of  our  democratic  heritage  which  has 
lu  root*  In  the  earth.  Written  out  of  the  actual  farming  em* 
perlence*  of  the  author*.  It  consider*  how  the  life  of  the  small 
farmer  can  he  made  profitable  and  attractive  and  what  they 
and  the  country  at  large  must  do  to  provide  more  •mall  farmer* 
with  a  full  and  satisfying  rural  existence.  "One  of  the  moil 
vital  book*  to  be  published  In  the  patt  fifty  year*."— LOUIS 
RltOMFIELO.  "An  Important  book  ...  of  the  deepest  eoa* 
cern  to  every  true  American." — PEARL  RUCK.  Intensely 
human  and  personal.  ltlu*trated.  S2.5O 

UNEMPLOYED 

By  Dr.  Eli  Ginsberg 

Author  of  "Grass  on  the  Slag  Heaps",  etc. 

This  volume  will  be  of  •peclal  Interest  to  social  workers,  and 
to  a  wide  audience  of  public  and  basinets  officials,  because  '' 
la  the  only  one  which  treat*  of  the  unemployment  during  the 
great  depression  of  the  thirtle*  In  term*  of  It*  human  conee* 
quenre*.  And,  through  *ome  two  hundred  case  histories.  It 
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wl*er  method*  of  handling  probable  postwar  unemploy- 
ment. "ThU  book  will  catUfy  the  *oclal  scientist,  the  In- 
telleetually  carlo  u*  and  tho*e  who  are  determined  to  erase 
the  *courge  of  unemployment  from  oar  national  life.**— 
CORRINCTON  GILL,  former  a*al*tanl  administrator,  WPA. 
"Should  be  carefully  itudled  not  only  by  lho*e  who*e  job  It 
la  to  deal  with  the  jobless,  but  al*o  by  thoce  who  are  con- 
cerned with  maintaining  employment  at  a  ctable  l«  »•!."— 
ISADOR  LUBIN,  Commissioner  of  Laber  Statistics.  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor.  S4.OO 


GROUP  EXPERIENCE 


The  Democratic  Way 

By  Bernice  Baxter  and  Rosalind  Cassidy 

All  who  are  helping  to  prepare  youth  for  participation  In  de- 
morrary  will  find  here  the  working  answer*  to  the  question 
uppermost  In  their  mind*:  How  shall  youth  be  taught  la  order 
to  render  more  effective  *ervleo  In  and  for  our  democracy  f  The 
author*  *how  how  ihi*  question  1*  being  answered  In  actual  ex- 
perience with  group  leadership  In  *uch  typical  situations  as  city 
block  organUatlon*.  HI-Y  Clubs,  «amp  activities,  etc.,  and  what 
guiding  principle*  and  specific  terhnlqe*  are  already  bearing 
fruli.  $2.50 


CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
GUIDANCE  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS 

By  Ruth  Strang  and  Latham  Hatcher 

Here  Is  the  first  book  to  bring  together  adequately  In  one  vol- 
ume the  *tory  of  vocational  guidance  practices  for  rural  com* 
muni  lie*  In  ihe  larger  wetting  of  the  whole  problem  of  rhilH 
development  work.  "I  like  this  Terr  much.  It  Is  simple.  Inter* 
estlng,  positive  and  practical.  It  la  very  much  needed  and  will 
be  extremely  useful."— FANME  DUNN,  Pro/. j. or  of  ^duration. 
Department  of  Rural  friiumtion,  T*arh*n  i  ollrgf.  Columbia. 
"I  am  convinced  It  will  shortly  become  the  'Bible*  of  every 
rural  teacher." — PROF.  IMAU  E.  SCHATZMANN.  C/nJrer^lv  .. ' 
North  Carolina.  Of  Invaluable  aid  to  teachers,  guidance  officer* 
and  student*  In  achool*  of  education.  $2. SO 

Order  these  books  from  your  bookstore  or  direct  from 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  49  East  33  St.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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PREPARATION 

For  the  Postwar   World! 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

AND  ITS  PLACE  IN 

WORLD  AFFAIRS  .  1918-1943 

Edited  by  Allan  Nevins  and  Louis  M.  Hacker 


Here  Is  a  book  written  by  fourteen  ex- 
perts in  history  and  public  affairs  to 
increase  the  International  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  every  American 
who  desires  to  live  effectively  In  the 
postwar  world.  The  account  of  the 
events  between  the  shot  at  Sarajevo 
in  1914  and  the  surrender  of  Italy  in 
1943  show  us,  as  Americans,  where 
we  have  succeeded  and  where  we 
have  failed  In  our  world  relation- 
ships. It  points  out  to  us  the  path 
we  must  take  In  world  cooperation 
for  maintaining  a  lasting  peace  whan 
this  war  is  over.  624  pp.  $3.25 


J),C. HEATH  AND  COMPANY-  BOSTON 

NEW   YORK  CHICAGO  ATLANTA 

SAN  FRANCISCO  DALLAS  LONDON 
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A  constructive  method  of  solving 
our  #1  democratic  problem 

GET  TOGETHER 
AMERICANS 

By    Rachel    Davis-DuBois,    Ed.D. 

Director    of   the    Intercultural   Education    Workshop 

LOUIS  ADAM  1C  SAYS:  "Dr.  Rachel  Davis-Du- 
Bois is  a  pioneer  in  intercultural  education  and 
relations.  .  .  .  This  book  is  a  practical  manual  for 
social  interaction  among  Americans  of  various  ra- 
cial, national  and  religious  backgrounds." 

EDUARD  C.  LINDEMAN  SAYS:  "We  have  long 
needed  a  practical  handbook  for  persons  who  wish 
to  do  something  more  than  merely  talk  about  our 
racial  and  cultural  tensions.  Rachel  Davis-DuBois 
has  happily  filled  this  need." 

CLARENCE  E.  PICKETT  SAYS:  "A  grass  roots 
book,  the  record  of  an  intercultural  program  which 
touches  the  emotions  and  the  affections  of  humans. 
...  It  is  an  extremely  valuable  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  Americanization."  $1.75 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers 
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with  the  duties  of  management  and  government  to  the  unions^ 
He  examines  such  controversial  matters  as  the  injunction,  the* 
closed  and  the  union  shop,  check-off  of  union  dues,  contract1 
violations  by  both  union  and  management,  and  the  question- 
of  compulsory  union  incorporation.  At  the  end  he  proposes 
certain  changes  which  he  believes  desirable  in  the  present 
labor  laws,  and  makes  some  valuable  suggestions  as  to  ways 
in  which  management-labor-government  relations  might  be 
improved. 

There  is  a  great  deal  in  the  book  to  recommend  it  to 
students  of  labor  relations  as  well  as  to  union  leaders  and 
employers.  (It  should  be  required  reading  for  Westbrook 
Pegler,  Representative  Howard  Smith,  Senator  Connally,  and 
several  others.)  Mr.  Seidman  knows  his  field  well,  from  his 
experience  as  a  union  officer  in  the  International  Ladies' 
Garment  Workers  Union,  and  as  a  field  examiner  for  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board.  But  the  very  completeness 
of  his  presentation  militates  against  the  total  effectiveness  of 
the  book.  He  leans  over  backwards  in  his  effort  to  give 
all  sides  of  a  question,  to  counter  misconduct  by  unions  with 
provocation  by  management,  unfair  labor  legislation  with' 
unauthorized  strikes,  and  so  on.  The  writing  is  often  heavy 
and  academic;  conviction  and  enthusiasm  seem  lacking. 
Though  union  men  and  employers  alike  will  learn  a  lot  if 
they  read  this  book,  I  doubt  whether  it  will  inspire  them  to 
set  about  making  the  changes  and  improvements  suggested. 

"Union  Rights  and  Union  Duties"  was  written  while  its 
author  held  the  John  Dewey  Labor  Research  Fellowship. 
Washington,  D.  C.  J.  RAYMOND  WALSH 

He  Represented  the  People 

CONNECTICUT  YANKEE:  Ax  AUTOBIOGUIPHY,  by  Wilbur  L.  Crow.' 
Yale  University  Frets.  428  pp.  Price  S5,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associate!, 
Inc. 

AFTER  THE  AGE  OFFICIALLY  SET  AS  "TOO  OLD"  FOR  ACADEMIC 
responsibilities,  Dean  Cross  of  the  Yale  Graduate  School 
served  four  terms  as  governor  (1931-39),  saw  his  state  through 
flood  and  hurricane,  modernized  an  archaic  administrative- 
set-up  of  116  units  into  eighteen  streamlined  departments,, 
went  down  to  a  fighting  defeat  in  a  fifth  campaign. 

The  first  half  of  the  book  moves  serenely  through  boyhood 
scenes  in  a  self-contained  village  life  that  has  passed  forever; 
through  the  Yale  College  of  sixty  years  ago;  through  experi- 
ences as  teacher,  scholar,  author,  university  administrator,  up-> 
builder  of  Yale's  Graduate  School  and  of  the  distinguished 
Yale  Review. 

The  later  political  chapters  are  the  story  of  Dean  Cross's, 
progress  from  "Uncle  Toby"  of  the  Yale  campus  to  "the  old 
son  of  a  bitch"  who  was  hated  and  feared  by  corrupt  poli- 
ticians he  outwitted  again  and  again,  to  their  amazed  and 
impotent  fury.  Governor  Cross's  political  education  began 
in  the  village  store  at  Gurleyville,  where,  as  his  brother's  i 
eleven-year-old  chief  clerk,  he  heard  the  men  of  the  com- 
munity thresh  out  local  and  national  issues.  His  family 
tradition  and  his  father's  teaching  grounded  him  in  demo- 
cratic principles.  In  accepting  the  nomination  in  1930,  he- 
threw  down  the  gauge  to  "the  boss"  and  "boss  rule,"  chal- 
lenging a  system  which  made  the  chief  executive  of  the  state< 
"only  the  shadow  of  another  man." 

In  his  campaign  and  in  office,  he  depended  on  public, 
opinion.  He  went  to  the  people  in  three  or  four  plain,  in- 
formal speeches  a  night— 170  in  all— in  the  fall  of  1931,  and: 
they  voted  him  into  office,  the  first  Democratic  governor  ofl 
Connecticut  in  twenty  years.  Later,  in  a  crisis  over  liquori 
control,  he  made  "a  sober  address"  by  radio,  telling  the  statei 
what  was  at  stake  in  the  kind  of  local  control  his  opponents) 
threatened  to  "put  over."  The  response  was  "one  loud  voicw 
in  support  of  the  governor,  reverberating  over  the  hills  and1! 
through  the  valleys  of  Connecticut." 

This  book  does  not  sidestep  the  "Waterbury  scandals,"  on 
the  real  estate  "deals"  in  connection  with  the  Merritt  Park- 
way. It  is  all  "part  of  this  record  of  how  much— and  howi 
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little  —  can  be  accomplished  by   intelligent,   honest,  forth- 
right political  leadership  today,  against  the  forces  of  privilege 
|«nd  self-interest. 

The  story  told  with  such  gusto  by  this  scholar-politician 
is  a  very  American  story  in  substance  and  in  spirit.  There 
was,  for  example,  the  "boss"  who  telephoned  to  apologize 
:o  the  governor  for  any  personal  embarrassment  which  might 
ye  caused  by  the  coming  defeat  of  a  major  program.  It  was 
the  voice  of  the  embattled  farmers  and  the  tamers  of  the 
wilderness  that  replied  when  Governor  Cross,  temper  (and 
auxiliary  verbs)  well  in  hand,  replied,  "There  is  nothing,  sir, 
which  you  may  say  or  do  that  will  humiliate  me."  P.  S. 
He  won  the  fight.  BF.ULAH  AMIDON 

Evaluating  Negro  Art 

MODERN    NEGRO    ART,    by    James    A.    Porter.    Dryden    Pro*.    212    pp. 
Price   S3.  25.   postpaid  by   Surrey   Associates.   Inc. 

N     HIS     CAREFUL     STUDY     OF     MODERN     NEGRO     ART,     JAMES     A. 

Porter,  himself  a  Negro  artist  and  teacher,  traces  its  develop 
mcnt  from  the  anonymous  slave  ceramists,  woodcarvers,  and 
textile  workers  of  the  pre-Civil  War  period  to  the  class  con- 
fcious  artist  of  today.  But  while  much  of  Mr.  Porter's  mate- 
rial, the  portraiture  in  particular,  is  Negroid  in  subject  mat- 
ter, its  treatment  and  interpretation  is  indistinguishable  from 
[hat  of  contemporary  white  artists  and  can  therefore  only  be 
neasured  by  the  same  yardstick.  The  exceptions,  such  as  thr 
iest  of  the  sculpture  and  the  highly  original  panels  of  the 
talented  young  Jacob  Lawrence,  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  critical  criterion:  the  majority,  neither  better,  worse 
nor  different  from  run-of-the-mill  non-Negro  art,  has  nothing 
:o  gain  by  estimates  based  on  anything  other  than  its 
ntrinsic  worth.  And  this,  to  judge  by  Mr.  Porter's  eighty- 
ive  reproductions,  is  negligible. 

For  some  time  Negro  music  has  been  more  than  able  to 
stand  on  its  own  feet.  In  fairness  to  the  Negro  painter 
and  sculptor  of  today,  overstimulated  as  have  been  other 
American  artists  by  the  work  opportunities  created  by  WPA, 
should  we  not  employ  the  same  standard  of  measurement? 
[f  painting  and  sculpture  arc  media  in  which,  as  in  music, 
he  Negro  has  much  to  offer,  sound  criticism  will  serve  him 
>ettcr  than  the  best  meant  pats  on  the  back. 

York  VIRGINIA  N.  WHITEHILL 
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Redrawing  European  Boundaries 

THE    NEW    EUROPE,    by    Bernard    Newman.    Macraillan.    568    pp.    Price 
IJ.75,  postpaid  by  Survey   Associates,   Inc. 

HI       INTRICATE      Ml  WORK      OK      Kl'KOPEAN      hol.XUAkl       MM-,. 

thoroughly  redrawn  after  World  War  I,  has  been  torn  up 
once  more  by  Hitler.  But  frontiers  will  play  a  crucial  role 
n  the  coming  European  peace  settlement,  however  question- 
able the  defensive  value  of  "strategic"  boundaries  in  three- 
dimensional  warfare  and  however  precarious  the  sovereignty 
of  the  twenty-six  European  nations. 

Bernard  Newman  has  collected  valuable  information  on  the 

listoric.  ethnic,  economic,  and  political  background  of  each 
of  the  many  disputed  frontier  areas  in  Europe.  He  has  re- 

Xatedly    traveled  —  usually   by   bicycle  —  in    Lithuania   and 

Macedonia,  in  Alsace  and  in  the  Dobrudja,  and  writes  per- 
sonally and  vividly,  yet  with  a  sober  and  factual  approach. 
In  his  constructive  attempt  to  present  potential  solutions 

or  each  controversial  border  issue,  Mr.  Newman  makes  some 
debatable  statements.  For  instance,  he  declares  categorically: 
The  Baltic  states  ought  to  recmerge  in  some  form  or  other 
after  the  war";  and  is  optimistic  enough  to  add,  "This  can 
and  should  be  reconciled  with  vital  Russian  requirements." 
A  bit  of  a  surprise  is  his  comment  on  Greece:  "If  a  plebiscite 
»uld  be  taken  in  Greece,  the  overwhelming  demand  would 

ic  for  ...  inclusion  within  the  British  Empire.  .  .  .  Prob- 

bly  we  shall  have  to  face  such  requests  from  many  quarters 

fter  victory." 
While  he  warns  against  the  subtle  methods  of  Hungarian 

evisionist   propaganda,  Mr.  Newman  confers  upon  Admiral 
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is  n  \iri-iiniliin-il  course,  e*pecinll\  fitted 
to  wartime  need*,  offering  an  opportunity 
to  make  your  ttart  under  expert  guidance 

Making  a  Mart  is  the  hardest  part  oi  professional  writing.  In 
days  like  these,  when  spare  time  is  scarce  and  plans  uncertain, 
it  may  be  especially  difficult. 

But  The  Magazine  Institute  offers  a  plan  which  can  be  fitted 

10  your  own  requirements  —  no  matter  how  little  time  you  have. 

11  will  gel  you  started  and  keep  you  writing. 

Make  Your  Own  Study  Schedule 

The  Magazine  Institute,  a  private  writing  school  owned,  operated, 
and  staffed  by  successful  writers  and  editors,  offers  a  series  of 
fascinating  writing  tasks  which  you  can  do  in  your  own  time- 
when  you  find  time.  You  may  concentrate  on  fiction  or  non- 
fiction.  Send  today  for  FREE  BOOKLET,  which  tells  all  about 
opportunities  in  magazine  writing.  Inquirers  will  also  receive 
"The  Best  Job  in  the  World"  listing  unsolicited  testimonials  from 
successful  graduates.  (The  Magazine  Institute  does  not  use  paid 
testimonials.) 


The  Magaiine    Institute,    Inc.,   Dcpt.    312A 

50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Rockefeller  Center,  N.  Y.  20,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  your  booklet,  without  obligation,  to: 
Name 
Addresi 

(Inquiriet  Confidential.   No  laletman  will  call) 


How  to  save 
Europe's   children 

— without  aiding  the  enemy 

One 
Humanity 

A  PLEA  FOR  OUR  FRIENDS  AND 
ALLIES  IN  EUROPE 

By  Howard  E.  Kershner 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  little  book  without 
emotion,  for  the  picture  it  gives  of  under- 
nourished little  children  with  inadequate  clothing 
is  unbearably  moving.  The  children  sre  dying 
needlessly — for  it  is  within  our  power  to  save 
them.  Dr.  Kershner,  Director  of  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  in  Europe  (1939-42), 
show.  1m w  it  can  be  done — why  it  must  be  done. 
36  photo  graphs  and  drawings.  $1.25 

C.   P.   PUTNAM'S  SONS 

2  West  45th  Street  New  York  19.  N.  Y. 
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In  Search 
of  Maturity 

An  Inquiry  into  Psychology,  Religion, 
and  Self-Education 

By  FRITZ  KUNKEL,  M.D. 

author  of  How  Character  Develops",  etc. 
"This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  important 
psychological  book  dealing  with  religion 
which  has  been  written  in  decades  . . .  An 
invaluable  book  particularly  for  religious 
leaders:'-/?^«Ao/</  Niebuhr  $2.75 

* 

Bringing  Up 
Ourselves 

By  HELEN  G.  HOGUE 

author  of  "Untying  Apron  Strings",  etc. 
An  author  of  wide  experience  in  the  fields 
of  psychology  and  mental  hygiene  here  dis- 
cusses in  every-day,  understandable  terms 
important  phases  of  adult  and  child  psy- 
chology. $1.50 
at  all  bookstores 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York 


In  your  own  home  you  can  now  prepare  for  peace-time  oppor- 
tunities in  many  fields  by  learning  to  speak  in  an  amazingly  short 
time  any  of  29  languages  by  the  world-famous 

LINGUAPHONE  Ear-Eye  METHOD 
It's  quick,  easy,  correct 

SPANISH  ITALIAN          FRENCH  RUSSIAN 

PORTUGUESE        JAPANESE       CHINESE         GERMAN 

NORWEGIAN  and  20  others. 

You  learn  by  LISTENING  to  the  voices  of  native  teachers  whose 
perfect  pronunciation  you  pick  up  as  easily  as  a  popular  song. 
Successfully  used  by  Army,  Navy,  Flying  and  Signal  Corps  and 
other  services;  in  thousands  of  schools  and  colleges;  endorsed  by 
leading  educators.  -, 

Send  for  FREE  Book— Call  for  FREE  Demonstration 

LINGUAPHONE   INSTITUTE 

50       RCA  Building,  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  (20),  N.  Y.     - 


BACK  THE  ATTACK 
WITH  WAR  BONDS 


Horthy's  violently  reactionary,  semi-fascist  and  pro-Axi 
regime  the  undeserved  tide  of  "a  conservative  group"  anc 
even  proposes  to  return  at  least  a  million  Magyars  to  Hum 
garian  rule.  Another  astonishing  suggestion  is  the  estab 
lishment  of  a  Jewish  state  in  Bessarabia,  the  disputed  horde 
province  between  Rumania  and  Russia.  There  can  be  at. 
quarrel  with  the  author's  argument  that  the  removal  o 
trade  barriers  could  do  much  to  reduce  Europe's  frontie 
frictions  and  that  many  economic  difficulties  at  the  bottom  o 
these  disputes  are  wholly  unnecessary. 

Any  thoughtful  reader  who  wants  to  consider  the  condi 
tions  for  European  peace  on  a  basis  of  close  reasoning  an< 
a  careful  survey  of  local  conditions,  will  profit  greatly  fron 
a  reading  of  Mr.  Newman's  stimulating  book. 
New  Yorf^  HEINZ  SOFFNB 


GREEN  LIGHT  FOR  THE  FEPC 

(Continued  from  page  501 ) 
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Birmingham  hearings  were  not  popular  with  the  southen 
bloc  in  Congress,  and  since  then  no  cases  have  been  rei 
viewed  south  of  the  "Line." 

Actually,  those  employers  who  have  let  down  the  colo 
bar  are  often  enthusiastic  about  the  ease  of  introducing  Negr« 
workers  into  the  war  industries.  Recently  a  New  York  news 
paper  queried  the  chief  industrialists  of  the  country  on  hov 
they  would  stand  on  the  no-discrimination  principle  if  i 
were  outlawed  by  the  controller  general's  decision.  Amonji 
the  warm  endorsers  of  job  equality  were  the  heads  of  tbi 
Kaiser  interests,  the  International  Harvester,  Curtiss-Wright 
Packard,  Lockheed- Vega  Aircraft,  Boeing,  Internationa 
Business  Machines,  du  Pont  de  Nemours,  and  North  Amen 
ican  Aviation. 

As  to  the  Future 

IN   THE  DAYS   WHEN    THE   FEPC   WAS   TRYING   TO   DO   ITS   NATION 

wide  job  on  an  annual  budget  of  $88,000,  it  depended  foi 
help  in  its  field  work  upon  local  councils  of  volunteers.  Novv 
that  the  committee  has  a  $650,000  budget,  it  is  able  to  se 
up  regional  offices.  These  branches  will  soon  be  open  in  four 
teen  cities  scattered  over  the  country.  Monsignor  Haas  ha., 
resigned  as  chairman  to  take  up  his  duties  as  the  new  Bishop 
of  Grand  Rapids,  and  has  been  replaced  by  Malcolm  Ross 
who  had  served  the  committee  as  deputy  chairman  anc 
previously  was  information  specialist  for  the  National  Labo 
Relations  Board. 

A  case  scheduled  for  the  near  future  promises  to  be  almos 
as  sensational  as  the  railroad  hearings.  It  involves  the  situa 
tion  on  the  West  Coast  in  which  AFL  unions,  especially  th< 
Boilermakers,  in  collaboration  with  powerful  war  Industrie 
are  accused  of  discrimination  against  Negroes  and  Chinese 
Despite  Henry  Kaiser's  pronouncement  of  the  equality  prin 
ciple,  some  of  his  interests  are  involved  in  the  complaint. 

As  the  manpower  shortage  tightens  its  demands  on  thi 
civilian  population,  the  role  of  the  FEPC  in  getting  thi 
skills  of  racial  and  other  minority  groups  used  in  the  wan 
effort  will  be  of  increasing  importance.  However,  those  who 
are  concerned  with  postwar  America  need  to  consider  alsa 
the  strategic  importance  of  getting  the  FEPC  established  a:i 
a  permanent  function  of  the  federal  government.  This  could 
be  accomplished  through  federal  legislation  under  the  conn 
stitutional  authority  of  Congress  to  regulate  interstate  conm 
merce,  and  with  state  legislation  to  carry  the  non-discriminai 
tion  principle  into  intrastate  enterprises.  As  it  now  stands^ 
non-discrimination  in  industry,  as  guaranteed  by  Executive 
Order  9346,  will  lapse  with  the  end  of  the  war.  Individual.1! 
belonging  to  minority  groups  know  by  experience  that  thcjl 
will  be  among  the  first  workers  to  be  fired.  If  this  happena 
in  the  postwar  period  it  will  be  bad,  not  only  for  them,  but] 
for  the  rest  of  us.  Organized  labor  fears  that  management! 
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will  tr\  KI  break  the  unions  the  moment  the  war  emergency 
is  over.  Discrimination  against  America's  racial  minorities 
is  labor's  Achilles'  heel,  for  it  leads  to  the  use  of  this  labor 
Supply  not  only  to  break  strikes  but  also  to  undermine  union 
wage  scales. 

Leaders  of  public  opinion  are  therefore  watching  and  co- 
operating in  a  movement  to  place  the  FEPC  on  a  secure  and 
permanent  foundation  as  a  body  established  by  Congress  and 
accountable  to  the  people.  A  non  partisan  National  Council 
for  a  Permanent  FEPC  was  organized  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
the  day  before  the  railroad  hearing  began  in  September.  It  ex- 
pects to  function  through  an  office  set  up  in  the  capital  and  to 
light  for  the  enactment  of  a  Fair  Employment  Practice  Act. 


WHEN  LAST  THE  BOYS  CAME  BACK 

(Continued  from  page  504) 


guidance  of  unemployed  war  workers.  A  program  was  out- 
lined  which  provided  for  fair  placement  policies,  out-of-work 
benefits,  enlistment  of  industrial  cooperation,  intensive  studies 
of  demobilization,  and  the  general,  broad  limits  of  govern- 
ment responsibility  in  the  problem.  Britain  was  serious  in  her 
planning. 

"Primarily  a  Social  Question" 

UNLIKE  THE  AMERICAN,  THE  BRITISH  DEMOBILIZATION  PROCE- 
dure  corresponded  closely  to  that  promulgated  by  numerous 
official  and  unofficial  bodies  during  the  war.  Demobilization 
was  placed  under  a  specially  created  Civil  Department  of 
Demobilization  and  Resettlement  responsible  to  the  Ministry 
of  Labour  under  Controller-General  Sir  Stephenson  Kent. 

The  general  attitude  governing  the  British  approach  was 
expressed  clearly  by  Arthur  Greenwood,  prominent  British 
Labourite.  "Demobilization,"  he  wrote  in  1916,  "is  primarily 
an  industrial  and  social  question  and  only  in  a  minor  degree 
a  military  question."  In  war  Britain  looked  upon  the  indus- 
trial population  as  a  military  reserve;  conversely,  in  time  of 
peace,  it  regarded  the  army  as  an  industrial  reserve.  It  was 
natural  that  the  disbanding  of  the  army  be  closely  coordin- 
ated with  the  manpower  needs  of  the  national  economy. 

A  list  of  occupations  was  prepared  in  order  of  national 
importance,  and  the  men  released  accordingly.  Those  who 
could  prove  they  had  a  job  waiting  were  let  out  first.  Further 
preference  was  given  to  married  men,  those  longer  in  the 
•ervice,  and  those  who  had  suffered  disability.  They  were 
jiven  a  protection  certificate,  a  railway  warrant  home,  and  a 
ash  payment,  together  with  an  out-of-work  donation  policy. 
They  received  a  twenty-eight-day  furlough  with  pay  and 
ration  allowance  and  a  separation  allowance,  at  the  end  of 
which  they  were  finally  demobilized. 

As  early  as  1915,  a  special  type  of  assistance  known  as  the 
out-of-work  donation  had  been  created  for  persons  who 
might  remain  unemployed  following  their  discharge  from 
the  armed  forces.  In  1918,  the  system  was  made  available 
also  to  civilian  workers  as  a  transition  measure  and  in  view 
of  the  then  limited  coverage  of  the  insurance  system.  The 
weekly  benefits,  provided  by  the  central  government,  were 
considerably  higher  than  prevailing  insurance  rates.  The 
donation  was  originally  payable  for  twenty-six  weeks  of  the 
:welve  months  following  demobilization  from  His  Majesty's 
'orccs.  An  extension  at  a  reduced  rate  was  granted  on  appli- 
cation. The  scheme  ended  for  civilians  in  November  1919. 
ind  for  ex-servicemen  in  May  1921. 

Administratively,  the  donation  system  had  certain  short- 
comings. Payments  were  made  on  the  applicant's  statement 
:hat  he  was  unemployed  as  a  result  of  war.  The  non-contrib- 
utory nature  of  the  program  made  it  relatively  simple  for 
he  aged,  criminal,  sick,  and  others  who  had  not  worked  for 
some  years,  to  make  false  claims. 

(Continued  on  page  516) 
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Books   of    Special    Interest 

Burning 
an  Empire 

By  Stewart  H.  Holbrook 

The  dramatic  and  shockingly  true  stories  of 
America's  historic  forest  fires.  "A  hook  not  to 
be  missed.  For  it  is  not  only  the  story  of  our 
frightful  American  mistakes  in  handling  our 
forests,  but  of  the  new  measures  taken  to  pre- 
vent such  unthinkable  wastage  in  the  future — 
measures  which  need  the  support  of  every  vot- 
ing citizen  in  our  nation." — Book-of-the-Month 
Club  IVews.  Illustrated.  $2.50 

A  Professor 
at  Large 

By  Stephen  Duggan 

The  distinguished  Director  of  the  Institute  of 
International  Education  here  digs  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  political,  social,  and  especially 
the  cultural  conditions  of  the  people  of  the 
world,  and  views  them  in  relation  to  our  own 
country.  "Valuable  for  its  suggestion  of  a  pat- 
tern of  living  pertinent  to  our  complicated 
world."  —N.  Y.  Times  Book  Retifi,.  $3.50 

Tenants  of 
the   Almighty 

By  Arthur  Raper 

Photograph*  by  Jack  Delano 

Here  is  mankind's  story  in  miniature,  and  this 
important  work  is  a  social  document  of  high 
significance.  Vividly  it  records  the  changes  in 
Green  County,  Georgia,  where  Red,  White  and 
Black  men  have  lived  on  their  farms  and  in 
the  small  towns.  "An  exciting  story  and  one 
which  needed  to  lie  told." — Jonathan  Daniels, 
The  Saturday  Review  of  Literature.  $3.50 

The  Pillars 
of  Security 

By  Sir  William  H.  Beveridge 

Here  are  concrete,  practical,  and  judicious  pro- 
posals by  a  man  deeply  concerned  with  the 
ideal  of  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  num- 
ber— the  author  of  the  famous  Hrveridge  Plan. 
"No  serious  student  of  tin-  problems  and 
challenge  of  the  post-war  world  ran  afford  to 
miss  \t."— Philadelphia  Rrrnrd.  $2.50 
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Postwar  Unemployment 

YET  WITHOUT  A   LIBERAL  POLICY  GREAT   BRITAIN,   IN   THE    FIRST 

postwar  years,  might  have  faced  a  serious  problem  in  main- 
taining order.  Jobs  were  not  available  for  a  very  sizeable 
number  of  persons  who  had  been  actively  engaged  in  the 
war;  some  form  of  relief  was  imperative. 

In  contrast  to  our  cut  in  appropriation  for  the  Employ- 
ment Service,  the  British  Labor  Exchanges  were  strengthened. 
What  lack  of  success  they  had  was  not  due  to  half-hearted 
government  support  but  to  the  hard  economic  fact  that  there 
were  not  enough  jobs.  Britain  was  in  industrial  ferment. 
There  were  many  strikes  against  layoffs  to  make  room  for 
the  returning  soldiers.  Women  were  fired  en  masse.  There 
was  a  wholesale  dismissal  of  munitions  workers.  It  was  not 
uncommon  to  see  two  thousand  people  waiting  in  line  for  a 
single  job.  Despite  all  preparations,  the  placement  machinery 
was  swamped. 

To  complicate  matters  further,  Great  Britain  was  forced 
to  speed  up  her  demobilization  rate  more  sharply  than  plan- 
ned, further  flooding  the  labor  market.  The  system  of  de- 
mobilization by  trades  had  failed  to  take  certain  facts  into 
consideration. 

It  was  true  that  soldiers  wanted  jobs  when  released,  but 
more  than  anything  they  wished  to  return  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  civilian  life.  Sick  of  battle,  discipline,  hardship, 
the  soldiers  wanted  to  be  back  home  with  their  families 
without  thought  for  subsequent  economic  hardships. 

Numerous  British  troops,  dissatisfied  with  the  slowness  of 
the  demobilization,  struck,  and  disorder  broke  out  in  the 
camps.  Caught  between  the  probability  of  economic  disrup- 
tion and  the  certainty  of  military  disorder,  the  authorities 
took  the  chance  of  speeding  up  demobilization. 

Under  stress  of  greater  dislocation  than  had  been  planned 
for,  the  British  arrangements  for  systematized  readjustment 
broke  down.  A  number  of  hasty  measures  were  brought  into 
being. 

A  scheme  was  devised  for  government  fiscal  aid  to  the 
soldier  who  wished  to  open  a  one-man  business.  Plans  were 
advanced  for  spreading  work;  for  having  the  government 
meet  the  difference  between  reduced  wages  due  to  lack  of 
work,  and  a  standard  minimum.  In  1920,  a  modest  public 
works  program  was  begun  with  the  proviso  that  50  to  75 
percent  of  the  workers  hired  were  to  be  ex-servicemen. 

The  government  found  it  necessary,  too,  to  resort  to  per- 
sonal appeals  directed  at  the  spirit  of  fair  play  and  patriotism. 
Many  postwar  guarantees  were  going  unheeded.  Spokesmen 
were  obliged  to  ask  for  employer  "cooperation"  in  adhering 
to  the  clauses  of  the  Munitions  Act  of  1915,  a  measure  whose 
intent  had  been  to  make  mandatory  the  reemployment  of 
those  who  had  left  their  jobs  to  enlist.  On  the  other  hand, 
labor  unions  were  accused  of  preventing  some  350,000  de- 
mobilized men  from  getting  work  because  of  restrictive 
regulations. 

We  Can  Learn  from  Both  Countries 

As  IN  AMERICA,  MANY  EX-SERVICEMEN  WERE  OBLIGED  TO  TAKE 
jobs  of  a  low  order  because  they  were  given  no  special  train- 
ing. The  Committee  on  Reemployment  of  Ex-Servicemen 
stated  that  it  was  "convinced  that  the  only  suitable  method  of 
finding  employment  for  these  men  is  the  extension  of  the 
training  scheme  to  non-disabled  men.  The  absence  of  agreed 
training  schemes  for  these  men  lay  at  the  root  of  almost  all 
the  difficulties  which  the  committee  found  when  they  in- 
vestigated a  new  trade  or  district."  Like  the  United  States, 
Britain  overlooked  the  most  important  fact  of  all;  that  a 
soldier — a  man — asks  no  donations  or  temporary  economic- 


expedients.  If  he  needs  help  it  is  aid  in  becoming  a  normal 
functioning  member  of  his  society. 

In  Britain,  then — largely  due  to  the  fact  that  a  donatit 
was  given  to  unemployed  soldiers,  that  there  was  somethit 
of  a  demand  for  labor  in  1919  and  early  1920,  and  that  i 
dustry  prospered  under  stimulus  of  renovation  and  a  rapid 
rising  price  level — the  demobilization  was  carried  throuj 
without  the  civil  disturbance  inherent  in  it  coming  to  a  hea 
When  the  boom  broke  late  in  1920,  demobilization  was  ; 
most  complete. 

The  country  avoided  internal  revolution.  But  contr< 
were  not  tight  enough;  plans,  detailed  though  they  wei 
were  not  far-reaching  enough,  nor  possessed  of  sufficie 
breadth  of  vision.  Administration,  too,  did  not  rise  to  tl 
needed  level. 

Yet  in  the  sincerity  of  the  attempt,  Britain's  last  demobiliz 
tion  experience  presents  a  better  model  to  us  than  our  ow 
The  American  way  in  the  last  war  was  too  much  characu 
ized  by  immaturity  and  an  unwarranted  faith  in  thin 
"working  themselves  out."  If  we  will,  we  can  learn  mui 
by  both  countries'  mistakes. 

In  this  war  the  controls  are  on  tighter  and  the  Americ; 
people  have  the  feel  of  what  progress  can  be  made  when  tl 
reins  are  in  their  hands.  Let  us  hope  they  will  see  no  reas< 
to  lessen  their  hold  when  victory  comes.  Demobilization  w 
tax  the  nation's  ability  to  the  utmost  as  surely  as  has  tJ 
war.  We  must  be  ready  for  it. 
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our  minds  to  the  cost  of  making  war.  What  would  you  thir 
would  be  a  reasonable  proportion  of  that  cost  to  be  ma< 
available  for  ending  the  slaughter  and  suffering  and  starlit 
the  victims  of  the  war,  those  who  went  down  while  we  we 
getting  ready,  on  the  long  upward  path  of  self  help?  We  ha- 
been  in  the  war  one  hundred  weeks.  We  are  now  spendir. 
perhaps  $1,750,000,000  a  week  on  the  war.  Do  you  think  vv 
could  offer  less  than  two  weeks  at  the  present  spending  rai 
toward  the  peace? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  offer  alone,  made  good  in  tl 
first  countries  liberated,  would  shorten  the  war  by  more  tru 
two  weeks.  Figured  in  the  currency  of  psychological  warfar 
every  dollar  we  and  the  British  and  all  the  other  nations  pi 
into  the  relief  operation  now,  quickly  and  spectacularly,  woa 
cost  us  not  a  single  cent.  It  would  be  made  up  to  us  in  tl 
shortening  of  the  war,  the  earlier  end  of  war  costs,  and  i 
values  which  cannot  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents — in  tH 
saving  of  the  lives  of  our  sons  and  brothers. 

The  ghastly  Nazi  spasm  has  almost  come  to  its  final  enu 
Last  month,  even  the  Germans  "heard  the  dying  voice  < 
Hitler  echoing  feebly  out  of  the  beer  hall  cellar  whence 
came."  The  thwarted  paranoiacs  are  tearing  civilization  dow 
about  them  in  a  frenzy — looting,  torturing,  blasting.  "Ot, 
policy  is  the  direct  opposite."  But  we  shall  come  not  wit 
food,  clothing,  and  healing  alone,  but  also  with  the  seed,  ra'i 
materials,  machinery,  and  technical  aid  to  help  the  victims  < 
war  back  on  their  feet  so  they  can  make  their  own  way  u]; 
ward  again  and  quickly  free  themselves  from  need  of  outsici 
help. 

This  program  has  been  discussed  and  adopted  by  all  thl 
free  nations.   The  businesslike  organization  is  taking  shapr 
The  management  is  sound,  able,  and  humanitarian.  The  staa 
will  be  international  and  expert.    The  financing  will  be 
joint  world  enterprise,  of  which  our  share  at  most  will  be 
small  fraction  of  what  we  are  spending  on  the  war.    It  mai 
actually  be  nothing,  if  we  act  now  with  the  traditional  darinp 
generosity,  and  hard-headedness  of  the  American  people. 
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ainj;s  made  or  grown  here  won't  have  to  compete  with  for- 
ign  products  we  don't  need."  Ten  of  each  100  approved 
lis. 

B.  "The  United  States  should  put  a  tax  on  most  toreign 
otxls  which  come  into  this  country,  so  they  won't  hurt  the 
usiness  of  American  producers  who  make  or  grow  the-  same 

in^s  at  higher  cost."  Seventy-one  of  each  100  approved  this. 

C.  "The  United  States  should  let  foreign  goods  come  into 
lis  country  without  being  taxed,  so  American  people  who 
uy  things  can  get  them  cheaper  and  save  money."    Twelve 
f  each  100  approved  this. 

Seven  of  each  100  had  no  choice.  Therefore  81  of  each  10<> 
alternatives  A  and  B)  approved  a  national  policy  to  embargo 
sreign  goods,  or  place  tariffs  on  them.  . 

Then  the  interviewers  set  about  seeing  if  fresh  information 
r  argument  could  change  these  attitudes. 

"In  peacetime,"  they  asked  of  the  81  people  in  each  100 
ivormg  tariffs  or  embargoes,  "do  you  think  we  have  so  much 
{  some  products  that  it  helps  us  to  sell  or  trade  them  to 
ther  countries?" 

Seventy  of  the  81  thought  foreign  trade  helpful,  viewed 
this  light,  7  thought  not,  and  4  had  no  opinion. 

The  70  were  then  asked  this  question:  "In  order  to  send 
be  products  we  don't  need  to  foreign  countries,  do  you  think 
's  necessary,  or  not  necessary,  to  let  other  countries  send  us 
ertain  products  that  compete  with  things  produced  here?" 
•'orty-thrce,  or  more  than  half  the  70,  now  thought  it  neccs- 
ary;  23  unnecessary;  and  4  were  uncertain. 

Next,  all  81  were  asked  whether  we  should  trade  abroad 
or  money  or  credit,  or  rather  for  products  we  need.  Twenty- 
even  said  we  should  trade  for  money  or  credits  only;  44 
avored  reciprocal  trade;  10  were  uncertain. 

Then  the  81  were  asked: 

When  another  country  produces  a  good  product  cheaper 
han  Americans  can,  some  people  say  it  would  be  better  for 
veryone  in  the  long  run  if  we  let  it  come  into  the  United 
'fates  without  any  tariff  or  tax.  and  turned  American  pro- 
'uction  to  some  other  product  we  can  make  cheaper.  Do  you 
gree  or  disagree? 

With  the  question  presented  in  this  new  light,  23  of  the  81 
/ho  at  first  favored  tariffs  or  exclusion,  now  agreed;  50  con- 
inued  to  disagree;  and  8  were  uncertain. 

According  to  Ben  M.  Cherrington,  director  of  the  Social 
cience  Foundation  of  the  University  of  Denver,  which  spe- 
ializcs  in  international  relations  and  which  digested  the 
Center's  figures  for  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  "The  survey 
lows  there  is  a  large  body  of  public  opinion  that  can  readily 
e  shifted  from  one  position  to  another,  by  the  use  of  different 
rguments." 


K    l.KND  LtASE  THK  EXPERIENCE  WAS  SIMILAR. 

The  opening  question  asked  by  interviewers  was:  By  the 
•jay,  do  you  thinly  England  has  paid  us  back,  in  any  way  for 
ke  war  material  we've  been  sending  them  under  lend-lease? 

Of  each  100  persons  asked  this  question,  42  said  Yes;  26 
aid  No;  and  32  said  they  did  not  know. 

The  question  was:  Which  one  of  these  three  ideas  comes 
'osfst  to  what  you  thinly  the  United  States  should  do  about 
he  lend-lease  war  material  we  are  sending  to  England: 

A.  "We  should  send  England  as  much  as  we  can,  but  we 
liould  try  to  make  them  pay  us  back  for  most  of  it." 

B.  "Since  the  war  material  we  send  helps  both  England 
nd  this  country,  it  would  be  fair  if  we  tried  to  get  them  to 
ay  about  half  the  cost."  (Continued  on  page  518) 
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C.  "To  win  the  war,  every  country  must  give  all  it  can. 
The  only  repayment  any  country  should  want  for  giving  its 
share,  is  help  from  the  others  in  winning." 

Of  these  alternatives,  33  of  each  100  persons  chose  A;  30 
chose  B;  33  chose  C;  and  4  had  no  choice. 

Then  the  63  favoring  some  collection  from  England  were 
asked:  "Do  you  think  England. actually  will  repay  us  at  least 
half?"  Of  the  63,  22  said  Yes;  31  said  No;  and  10  were 
uncertain. 

"If  we  make  England  pay  for  most  of  the  material,  do  you 
think  that  will  bring  about  a  depression  in  England?"  Yes, 
21;  No,  25;  uncertain,  17. 

"If  collecting  the  repayment  would  help  cause  a  depression 
in  England,  in  the  long  run  would  we  be  better  off  to  collect 
it  and  cause  such  a  depression,  or  not?"  Twenty-three  said 
Yes;  29  said  No;  11  said  they  did  not  know. 

"Do  you  think  these  shipments  of  war  waterial  to  England 
will  help  save  any  American  lives,  or  not?"  Yes,  56;  No,  4; 
3  uncertain. 

"If  they  do,  shall  we  consider  the  war  materials  paid  in 
full,  or  not?"  Only  12  of  the  63  said  Yes;  44  said  No;  7  were 
uncertain. 

Reparations 

THE    THIRD    PART    OF    THE    SURVEY    DEALT    WITH    THE    GENERAL 

question:  "Shall  we  try  to  collect  reparations  from  Germany?" 

Each  person  was  asked:  Do  you  agree,  or  disagree,  that 
trying  to  collect  the  cost  of  the  last  war  from  Germany  was 
one  of  the  main  causes  of  Hitler  coming  into  power? 

It  was  answered  affirmatively  by  19  out  of  each  100;  nega- 
tively by  63;  and  18  did  not  know. 

All  interviewees  then  were  asked  if  we  should  try  to  make 
Germany  pay  as  much  as  possible  after  this  war,  "even  if  it 
breaks  them";  or  should  we  try  to  collect  nothing;  or  some- 
thing in  between?  Fifty-two  out  of  each  100  wanted  to  collect 
"everything  we  can,  even  if  it  breaks  Germany";  30  wanted 
to  collect  "something";  and  only  10  would  not  try  to  collect. 
Eight  were  uncertain. 

Of  the  82  who  wanted  to  collect  in  whole  or  in  part,  the 
question  was  asked:  "If  making  Germany  pay  would  bring 
about  a  depression  there,  would  such  a  depression,  in  the 
long  run,  hurt  our  trade  so  that  we'd  be  worse  off  to  collect?" 
Fifteen  of  the  82  thought  we  would  be  worse  off;  55  thought 
not;  12  did  not  know. 

The  interviewers  asked  the  55  who  thought  we  would  not 
be  worse  off,  this  question:  "If  Germany  is  made  to  give  up 
almost  all  the  land  she  took  since  1930,  and  if  Hitler  and  all 
the  other  Nazi  leaders  are  punished,  should  we  try  to  make 
Germany  pay  for  what  the  war  has  cost  us,  or  not?"  More 
than  two  thirds  of  the  original  reparationists,  or  38  of  the  55, 
still  wanted  to  make  Germany  pay;  14  did  not;  and  3  did 
not  know. 

AT     THE     BEGINNING     OF     THE     SURVEY     THERE     WAS     AN     "iCE- 

breaker"  general  question:  What  is  the  most  important  thing 
for  the  American  people  to  do  after  winning  the  war? 
Naturally,  there  were  many  answers,  but  when  they  were 
sorted  out,  56  of  each  100  persons  put  emphasis  on  internal 
improvements,  such  as  "jobs  for  all,"  "better  national  ad- 
ministration," and  so  on;  and  only  25  plumped  for  "inter- 
national peace,"  "cooperation  with  other  nations,"  and  the 
like.  Twenty-two  of  each  100  said  they  did  not  know. 

ClTY  PEOPLE,  YOUNGER  PEOPLE,  THOSE  BETTER  OFF,  THOSE  WITH 

most  education  and  those  who  own  their  own  homes  and 
businesses,  tend  to  be  internationally  minded.  Women,  older 


people,  the  less  well-off,  the  less  educated,  farm  people,  ai 
those  who  rent  or  work  for  others,  seem  to  know  less  aba 
international  questions.  The  two  patterns  fit  right  togethi 
suggesting  that  information  leads  toward  international-mini 
edness;  and  lack  of  it,  the  converse. 

Dr.  Cherrington  summed  up  in  a  letter  enclosing  ti 
results  of  the  survey  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation: 

"The  poll  shows  a  tremendous  need  for  a  broad-gaugi 
educational  program  .  .  .  concentrating  not  so  much  on  po 
war  aims  and  organization,  as  on  the  simple  facts  of  inh 
national  trade  and  economics,  exposing  old  cliches  and  c 
veloping  new  slogans.  It  is  the  lower  economic  group,  wi 
no  better  than  a  common-school  education,  the  members 
which  seem  to  be  most  backward  in  their  international  thin 
ing. 

"And  a  more  extensive  and  intensive  survey  should  be  mai 
on  a  national  scale,  to  fortify  the  facts  learned  in  Colorac 
and  to  probe  more  deeply  into  the  means  by  which  an  educ 
tional  program  can  be  conducted." 
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by  the  signing  of  pledges  to  do  their  part  in  their  daily  ei 
ing  to  release  food  for  the  hastening  of  an  early  victory  at 
a  lasting  peace.  The  time  will  soon  be  here  when  food  w 
be  a  more  persuasive  argument  than  airplanes. 

Every  American  not  directly  in  the  war  effort  wants 
feel  he  or  she  is  making  a  personal  sacrifice  of  some  kin1 
It  may  be  hard  to  change  old  food  habits  voluntarily,  but 
you  do  it  in  a  way  which  helps  win  the  war  and  build  tf 
peace  without  harming  your  health,  why  not  go  beyond  u< 
compulsion  of  government  rationing  and  have  the  satisfa. 
tion  of  making  your  own  contribution  in  your  own  wa 
Growing  children,  nursing  mothers,  and  those  who  are  uu 
derweight  or  subject  to  tuberculosis  (as  well  as  those  who  a 
engaged  in  exceedingly  heavy  physical  labor)  should  not  t 
much  voluntary  change  in  their  diet  even  if  they  think  sue 
change  is  helping  win  the  war.  But  most  of  the 'rest  of  ' 
can  make  changes  which  will  not  harm  our  health  but  whic 
will  save  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives. 

3.  There  must  begin  definite  planning  for  the  reconversio 
not  alone  of  industry  but  also  of  agriculture.  Most  of  tl 
planning  for  reconversion  should  be  done  by  labor,  industr 
and  agriculture,  but  it  cannot  be  successful  unless  there 
positive  leadership  by  government.  Business  by  itself  w; 
totally  incapable  of  making  the  necessary  complete  conversic 
from  a  peace  to  a  war  footing.  It  will  be  equally  incapab 
of  making  that  type  of  reconversion  which  furnishes  con 
plete  postwar  employment.  No  one  business  or  combinatic 
of  businesses  is  in  position  to  take  the  necessary  action  to  ei 
sure  that.  And  so  it  is  also  with  farmers.  No  group  < 
farmers  can  carry  out  the  shifts  in  acreage  that  will  be  nece 
sary  to  prevent  waste  and  losses  in  the  postwar  period.  C 
course,  we  want  the  maximum  of  free  enterprise,  but  to  get 
we  must  have,  until  full  employment  is  stabilized  and  agr 
culture  is  reconverted,  very  definite  leadership  by  goven 
ment.  It  would  not  help  free  enterprise  for  government  t 
stand  idle  while  postwar  business  anarchy  threw  fiftee* 
million  men  out  of  jobs  and  cut  farm  prices  to  one  thin 
what  they  were.  We  can  have  much  more  free  enterpris 
if  government  helps  business  and  labor  on  the  road  to  fut 
employment  and  guides  agriculture  through  the  shoals  of 
changing  world  demand. 

Let  us  firmly  resolve  that  we  shall  each  do  his  part  to  pu< 
into  action  an  adequate  victory  food  program  followed  latec 
on  by  an  adequate  job  program.  Food  and  jobs  are  two  di 
the  foundation  stones  of  the  Century  of  the  Common  Man 
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Social,  Economic  and  international  Planning 


AMERICAN    COUNCIL,    INSTITUTE    OF    PACIFIC 
iu  I.ATIONS,  1  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

Research  and  study  organization  now  con- 
rating  on  the  post-war  problems  of  the 
ric  area.  Through  affiliation  with  similar 
councils  in  other  Allied  countries  around  the 
Pacific,  its  periodical  the  Far  Eastern  Survey, 
its  books  and  pamphlet  series  have  unique 
materials  for  the  student  and  lay  reader. 
Recent  publications:  ll'ar  and  Peace  in  the 
Pacific  ($1.25).  Land  of  the  Soviets  (40c). 
A  Record  of  Soviet  Far  Eastern  Relations 
1931-1942  (mimeographed  75c).  and  The  So- 
viet Far  East  ( Pall  publication).  Informa- 
tion about  membership  and  other  publications 
on  requeft 


AMERICAN     FRIENDS    OF    GERMAN    FREEDOM. 

120  East  16  Street,  New  York  City.  Dr. 
Reinhold  Niebuhr,  Chairman.  An  association 
of  Americans  which  supports  the  struggle  for 
democracy  of  anti  •  Hitler  German  groups 
and  distributes  information  about  German 
conditions  to  the  American  public.  Publica- 
tions: INSIDE  GERMAN  REPORTS,  based 
on  confident  ial  information,  in  RE :  GER- 
MANY. A  critical  nibliography. 


AMERICAN       FRIENDS       SERVICE       i  MM  Minn 

(QUAKERS)  —20  South  12th  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania,  Clarence  E.  Picketl, 
Kxecutive  Secretary.  "Whatever  concerns 
human  beings  in  distress,  whatever  may  help 
free  individuals,  groups  and  nations  from 
fear,  hate,  or  narrowness — tbese  are  subjects 
for  the  Committee's  consideration."  Main- 
tains civilian  relief  operations  in  war  zones, 
notably  KnglarM ;  <  "hina ;  Casablanca ;  Mo- 
rocco; Hawaii;  asM-ts  refugees  and  aliens 
in  the  United  States,  Portugal,  and  Latin 
America ;  offers  counseling  and  placement 
services  for  interned  or  resettled  Japanese 
Americans;  enrolls  students  and  other  vol- 
unteers for  socially  significant  work  projects; 
sponsors  Institutes  of  International  Relations 
to  promote  stutly  of  economic,  social  and 
religions  bases  for  peace  and  post-war  re* 
construction ;  cooperates  with  other  religious 
organizations  in  administering  Civilian  Public 
Service  Camps  for  conscientious  objectors. 


Since    1917    AMERICAN   JEWISH   CONGRESS   has 
concerned    itself    with    protection   of    right*    of 

0-ws.  Activities  now  embrace  situation  in 
nited  States,  Latin  -  America,  and  Europe. 
Its  program  includes  defense  against  anti- 
it  ic  propaganda,  combating  economic  dis- 
crimination, law  and  legislation  with  a  view 
to  strengthening  democracy,  political  repre- 
sentation on  behalf  of  rights  of  Jews,  and 
amelioration  of  conditions  for  refugees;  par- 
ticipation in  war  program  of  United  States; 
preparation  for  rer^tablishment  of  Jewish 
rights  at  end  of  war. 

Toward  this  end  it  has  set  up,  in  cooperation 
with  the  World  Trwi*h  Congress,  an  Insti- 
tute of  Jewish  Affair*  now  studying  facts  of 
Jewish  life  with  a  view  to  establishing  ha -is 
on  which  rights  may  be  claimed  at  end  of 
war. 

Also  engaged,  together  with  World  Jewish 
Congress,  in  political  negotiations  with  demo- 
cratic governments  with  a  view  to  securing 
sympathetic  support  for  post-war  rights. 
Has  recently  established  Inter  -  American 
Jewish  Council  for  inter  -  American  Jewish 
community  cooperatinn  in  behalf  of  post-war 
Jewish  rrron-tru<  ti-»n  and  strengthen^  of 
democracv  .130  West  42nd  Street.  New  York 
City 


AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  PUBLIC  ADM  IN  I*. 
TRATIOW,  U1J  East  60th  Street,  Chicago. 
Illinois.  An  organization  of  public  official* 
and  others  interested  or  engaged  in  the  field 
of  public  administration.  The  purpose  of  the 
society  is  to  advance  generally  the  science  and 
art  of  public  administration.  Articles  in  the 
quarterly  journal.  Public  Administration  Re 
view,  deal  with  general  aspects  of  public  ad' 
ministration,  relating  special  problems  of  the 
various  leveK  of  government  to  broad  princi- 
ples of  administration.  Membership  in  the 
Society  includes  subscription  to  tht  journal . 
Descriptive  folder  will  be  sent  upon  request. 


B*NAI  B'RITH  —Oldest  and  largest  national  .l«-w- 
ish  service  and  fraternal  organization  whose 
program  embraces  manifold  activities  in  war 
Americanism,  youth  welfare,  war 
relief,  education,  community  and  social  serv- 
ice, inter-faith  good  will,  defense  of  Jewish 
rights  and  philanthropy.  Membership  200,000 
including  women's  auxiliaries  and  junior  units 
—1003  K  Street.  N.  W..  Washington,  D.  C. 


CAMPAIGN      FOR      WORLD      GOVERNMENT      — 

Room  811.  166  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 
111.  Established  1937.  Engages  in  educational 
and  political  work  for  a  non-military  federa- 
tion of  all  "Nations — democratic  in  structure. 
Immediate  programs:  calling  of  a  Provisional 
World  Government,  and  establishment  of  a 
Congressional  Peace  Aims  Commission  lead- 
ing to  international  discussion  of  Peace  Aims. 
Publications :  pamphlets  and  an  occasional 
bulletin — World  Federation— Now. 


CITIZENS  CONFERENCE  ON  INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMIC  UNION  105  East  22nd  Street. 
New  York  City.  Secretary,  Helen  Alfred. 
Organizes  popular  support  of  international 
lending,  trade,  banking  and  currency  agencies 
as  integral  services  of  an  economic  union  of 
nations  to  insure  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 
Membership  $3.  Open  to  all  interested  in 
promoting  such  world  cooperation. 


CONSUMERS  UNION,  17  Union  Square.  New 
York,  N.  Y.  Membership  in  this  non-profit 
testing  organization  operated  by  and  for  con- 
sumers includes  Bread  &  Butter  (every 
week) ;  Consumers  Union  Reports  (every 
month)  of  which  annual  384-page  Buying 
Cui4e  is  one  issue.  $4  for  1  yr. 


THE    COUNCIL    FOR    SOCIAL    ACTION    —    An 

agency  of  the  Congregational  Christian 
Churches  of  the  United  States  which  pro- 
motes the  study  of  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems, both  national  and  international.  Publishes 
magazine  Social  Action,  10  issues  a  year.  Each 
number  presents  careful  research  on  special 
problems  of  contemporary  interest.  Subscrip- 
tion price  $1.00  per  year.  Separate  copies  15c 
each.  For  further  information,  address — 289 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 


FOREIGN  POLICY  ASSOCIATION— A  nationwide 
organization,  founded  twenty-four  years  ago, 
which  provide*  the  people  of  the  United  State* 
with  impartial  and  accurate  information  on 
American  foreign  |«licy  through  publications, 
meetings  and  a  Sunday  radio  program. 
Publications:  Foreign  Policy  Reports  (sei 
monthly);  Foreign  Policy  Bulletin  (weekly); 
Headline  Books  (six  a  year) ;  Study  Packets. 
For  information  concerning  publications  and 
membership  privileges,  write  to  22  East  38tb 
Street.  I>ept.  D.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


THE      GOLDEN      RULE      FOUNDATION      -   -      In 

con»orated  March  1929  by  special  act  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  serves 
the  American  public  as  "a  people's  founda- 
tion," rendering  to  the  average  citizen  a 
service  similar  to  that  rendered  to  their  re- 
spective founders  by  well-known  private  foun- 
dations. Funds  may  be  contributed  as  (a) 
Unconditional  gifts,  (b)  Conditional  or  desig- 
nated gifts,  (c)  Memorial  gifts  and  funds, 
(d)  Gifts  on  the  annuity  plan,  (e)  Private 
benevolent  funds,  (f)  Bequests  by  will.  Charles 
V.  Vickrey,  President,  60  East  42nd  Street. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 


IMI  IM  }  H NATIONAL  CITY  MANAf.l  H*'  \^i»- 
CIATION.  1313  East  60  Street,  Chicago.  To 
aid  in  improving  municipal  administration  (1) 
annually  issues  The  Municipal  Year  Book— 
an  encyclopedia  of  information  about  municipal 
activities  in  the  2,042  United  States  cities 
over  5,000;  (2)  publishes  Public  Management, 
a  monthly  journal  devoted  to  local  govern- 
ment; (3)  issues  special  research  reports  such 
as  Management  Methods  in  City  Government, 
Measuring  Municipal  Activities,  and  Munici- 
pal Public  Relations,  etc. ;  (4)  provides  a 
series  of  nine  practical  correspondence  courses 
in  municipal  government.  Complete  list  of 
publications  on  request. 


NATIONAL  RIVERS   AND    HARBORS   CONGRESS. 

— 1147  Connecticut  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Founded  1'XJl.  Promotes  the  orderly  develop- 
ment, conservation  and  use  of  the  nation  s 
water  and  land  resources.  Studies  flood  con- 
trol, navigation,  irrigation,  etc..  Projects.  Co- 
operates with  waterways  associations  through- 
out the  U.  S.  Annual  conventions ;  special 
sessions,  group  and  sectional  meeting*.  Pub* 
lications:  Bulletins,  resolutions,  committee  re- 
ports, news  releases,  etc.  Annual  membership 
dues:  $5  to  $200. 


THE    NATIONAL   VOCATIONAL    GUIDANCE 

ASSOCIATION,  Clarence  W.  Failor,  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  525  West  120th  Street,  New 
York  City,  is  the  professional  organization  for 
counselors  and  others  engaged  and  interested 
in  vocational  guidance,  and  tbe  publishers  of 
OCCUPATIONS,  the  Vocational  Guidance 
Magazine.  $3.50  a  year. 


PUBLIC    OWNERSHIP    LEAGUE   OF    AMERICA— 

Facts  about  America's  10,000  publicly  owned 
projects  —  Bi-monthly  illustrated  Magazine  — 
Extensive  bulletin  and  leaflet  service — Engi- 
neering, legal  and  technical  advice — -Conducts 
educational  campaigns — Aids  municipal,  state 
and  federal  governments  and  progressive 
groups.  Samples  and  literature  on  application. 
Send  lOc  for  postage.  Address:  4131  N.  Keeler 
Ave.,  Chicago.  111. 


SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC.  —  112  East  19th 
Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y.  A  cooperative 
educational  society  built  around  a  periodical 
rather  than  a  campus,  and  carrying  forward 
swift  research  and  interpretation  in  tbe  fields 
of  family  and  child  welfare,  health,  educa- 
tion, civics,  industrial  and  race  relations,  and 
the  common  welfare.  Publishes  monthly 
Survey  Graphic,  Magazine  of  Social  Inter* 
pretation  without  counterpart,  and  Survey 
Midmonthly,  Journal  of  Social  Work.  Mem- 
bership, $10  and  upwards. 


THE  WORLD  ALLIANCE  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
FRIENDSHIP  THROUGH  THE  CHURCHES 
(American  Council)  —  An  incorporated  body 

representing  America  in  the  International 
Council  of  the  Alliance.  Cooperates  with 
all  churches,  religious  and  educational  groups. 
and  other  agencies  working  for  a  genuine  and 
just  pence  based  on  collective  control  and 
security  through  effective  world  organization. 
Publications  sent  on  request.  NEWS  LKTTr'.H, 
monthly  publication,  mailed  to  all  members 
subscribing  $1.00  annually.  70  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 


Ihl.  DIRECTORY  w(11  appear  In  Surrey 
Graphic  four  time*  •  year  Including  two 
•poeial  number*.  lu  column*  are  open 
10  social  action  croup*  organised  to  pro- 
mot*  good  government,  better  education, 
city  punning  and  boosing,  Improved  In- 
dustrial and  labor  relation*,  the  safe* 
guarding  of  elvll  liberties,  land  conserve- 
Uon,  mudT  of  the  Arts— economic  and 
tftrial  planning  in  their  tcittr-it  aipiratinnt. 
Hates  are  modest-— Let  the  Advertising 
Department  tell  you  about  them  I 
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THE  BOOKSHELF 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO 
WITH  GERMANY? 

"The  clearest,  briefest,  and  best-balanced 
statement  of  the  post-war  German  prob- 
lem has  been  written  by  one  of  America's 
foremost  historians,  Dr.  Bernadotte  E. 
Sehmitt  of  the  University  of  Chicago  .  ,  . 
in  a  few  brilliant  pages  he  has  put  the 
essence  of  the  matter  in  better  form  than 
you'll  find  in  many  ponderous  volumes.  .  .  . 
This  is  a  'must'  book  for  those  who  think 
about  post-war  problems. — Los  Angela 
Times. 


PUBLIC   POLICY     flCp  SPECIAL    PRICES 
PAMPHLETS         ZJL   ON    QUANTITIES 


ALIEN  ENEMIES  AND  ALIEN 
FRIENDS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

We  have  a  million  enemy  aliens — too  many 
to  intern.  What  shall  we  do  with  them? 
What  have  we  done?  What  rights  have 
they?  Ernst  W.  Puttkammer,  Professor  of 
Law  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  dis- 
cusses this  vital  problem. 

Olhrr  Public  Policy  PammhUu 

CAPITALISTIC  WARMONGERS: 

A  MODERN  SUPERSTITION 

By   Walter  Siilzbach 

ECONOMIC  POLICY  AND 
DEMOCRACY 

By    Michael    A.    Hcilperin 
Ihf   above  four   pampMafs,    $  1  .OU 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press 


"POLAND  FIGHTS" 

FORTNIGHTLY  BULLETIN 

Published  by 

POLISH    LABOR    CROUP 
55  West  42nd   Street 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Publishers  of: 

MANIFESTO  TO  THE  PEOPLES  OF 
THE  WORLD 

PROGRAM  FOR  PEOPLE'S  POLAND 
POLISH  WORKER'S  DAY 

SLAVERY  UNDER  HITLER'S 
"NEW  ORDER" 

POLAND  FIGHTS  BACK 

ADMINISTRATIVE  MAP  OF  POLAND 
UNDER  GERMAN  OCCUPATION,  1943 

UNCONQUERED  POLAND 

Forthcoming: 

DEATH  CAMP: 

Eyewitness'   Underground   Report 

All  publications  mailed  tree. 


PAMPHLETS  &  PERIODICALS 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library. 
$3.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway  at  58  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


THEY    WORK     FOR    TOMORROW 

Robert    M.    Bartlett 

Fifteen  biographical  portraits  of  notable  men 
and  women— ^representing  a  crosh  section  of 
America — who  :ire  doing  something  specific  and 
constructiTe  for  humanity  and  the  future.  In- 
cluded are  Wendell  Willkie,  I'itrim  A.  Sorokin. 
I'hilip  Murray,  et  al.  Excellent  story  material 
by  the  author  of  They  Dared  to  Live. 

ASSOCIATION    PRESS 
347    Madison  Are  New  York   17,   N.    Y. 


American  Sociological  Review 

Official  Journal  of  the  American  Sociological 
Society.  In  addition  to  papers  and  croceedlnu 
of  the  Society,  It  contains  articles  on  sociological 
ntMroh.  news  notes,  book  rerlews.  and  foreign 

correspondence. 

Subscription  14.00  a  year 

Special  library  rite,  13.00 

Address:   Managing   Editor. 

American  Sociological   Ken™. 

U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Washington.  O.C. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


STATISTICAL  SERVICE  BUREAU  of  New 
York,  1133  Broadway,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

Specializing  installation  or  revision  of  statis- 
tical and  rect>rd  systems  in  social  agencies, 
hospitals,  institutions,  etc.  Complete  services 
al«o  rendered,  on  weekly  or  monthly  basis, 
from  recording  operations  through  tabulation, 
presentation  and  analysis  of  data.  Annual  re- 
ports and  special  studies  undertaken.  Out-of- 
town  organizations  serviced. 

Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  Sit 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ORIGINAL  SERMONS,  SPEECHES,  LEC- 
TURES, Club  Papers,  professionally  prepared. 
Criticism,  rewriting,  plotting,  ghostwriting  of 
book-length  manuscripts,  short-stories,  feature 
articles.  Testimonials  galore.  Printed  Lec- 
tures, Sermons  and  Outlines  also  furnished. 
FREE  circular.  Dept.  "S,"  Continental  Writ- 
ers' &  Speakers'  Bureau,  210  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

WRITING.  EDITING,  RESEARCH.  Theses, 
miscellaneous  paper,  addresses,  articles,  book 

in-..-.  All  subjects.  Louis  Marlett  Associates, 
5403  Black  Street,  Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania. 


TAKE  THE  "IF" 

OUT  OF 

"GIFT" 


THEY  ALL  LIKE 
Books 

No  doubt  about  it,  no  chance  of  going 
wrong — no  matter  what  their  tastes,  they 
all  like  books. 

Do  your  shopping  the  easy  way. 
See  your  bookseller  today. 

AMERICAN  BOOKSELLERS  ASSOCIATION 

"Members  Everywhere" 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS 


Send  $1.00  for  assort 

ment     of     20     unusua 

handmade 

CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

EDITH    A.    ROBERT! 
Woodstock.  N.  Y. 


BOOKPLATES 


KKt,    CATALOG,    snowing    several    hundred 
beautiful  designs. 

ANTIOCH  BOOKPLATES,  Box  218,  Yellow  Spring.,  Ob.ii 
LANGUAGES 

Phonograph  Courses,  Mail  Orders.  All  Lan 
guaires.  Bought,  Sold,  Rented.  Reques' 
Booklet  fl.  LANGUAGE  SERVICE.  18  East  41s 
St.,  New  York. 

INDIAN  PIPE 

Send  a  dollar  bill  for  genuine  "Powhatan"  hand 
made  Indian  clay  smoking  pipe,  replica  famoui 
original  Virginia  antique,  two  long  stems 
historic  booklet,  directions,  enjoyment,  and 
care.  Rustic  container,  postage  prepaid. 
PAMPLIN  PIPE  CO.,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 

GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York.  Wise.  7-4961.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 

WORKERS  WANTED 

An  experienced  year  round  Executive  for  a 
Chicago  organization  that  conductl  camp  for 
handicapped  children  (primarily  orthopedic). 
Experience  in  field  of  child  welfare,  children'* 
institutions  or  medical  social  work  desirable. 
Please  state  education,  professional  training, 
experience  and  references.  7915  Survey. 

Trained  and  experienced  case  workers  needed  to 
supervise  children  in  foster  homes,  study  foster 
home  applications  or  work  with  adolescent 
problem  boys.  Good  salary.  Children's  Bureau 
225  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Dayton,  2,  Ohio. 

Wanted:  Executive  Secretary  for  Child  Welfare 
Agency  in  Rhode  Island.  Must  be_  experienced 
in  child  placement,  relief.  Attractive  salary  to 
competent  person.  Write  Miss  Grace  Pond. 
M4  Blnrkstone  St.,  Woonsocket.  R.  I. 

Ymith  activities  director  required  for  Neighbor- 
hood House.  Mixed  negro-white  clientele.  Pro- 
gressive social  outlook  essential.  Salary 
$2000.00  to  $2400.00  according  experience.  Ap- 
ply Headworker,  21  17th  Avenue,  Newark. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Young  woman  desires  position  as  Secretary  or 
Assistant  to  Executive.  Experience  anil  ref- 
erences. 7911  Survey. 

Woman  with  college  degree  and  twenty-nine 
years  experience  in  juvenile  institutions,  de- 
sires a  position  as  Superintendent  of  a 
juvenile  institution.  79U9  Survey. 

SOCIAL  WORKER,  fully  trained,  with  ex- 
perience in  case  work  and  research,  employed 
at  present  but  eager  to  make  a  change,  want? 
position  in  an  agency  in  a  western  or  southern 
state.  7913  Survey. 


Trained  man,  successful  record  of  achievement 
in  boys'  work  field,  executive  experience,  de- 
sires opportunity  in  New  England  or  New 
York.  School,  Club  or  Institution.  Could  be 
available,  if  necessary,  by  January  1st.  7911 
Survey, 


RATES 

Classified  Advertising 

l>, -,.!..> SOe   per   line 

Non-display Sc    per    word 

Minimum   Charge   .      .     »1.OO   per   Insertion 

DiMonnU      .      .       10%   on    three    Insertion* 

CASH   WITH   ORDER 

Survey  Graphic 
112  E.  19th  Street  New  York 
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SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL 
FOR    SOCIAL    WORK 

A  Graduate  Professional  School  Offering  *  Program  of 
Social  Work  Education  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Matter 
of  Social  Science. 

Academic  Year  Opens  June  1944 

The  Accelerated  Course  provides  two  yean  of  academic 
credits,  covering  two  sessions  of  theory,  nine  months  of 
field  practice  in  selected  social  agencies,  and  the  writing  of 
a  thai*. 

The  urgent  demand  for  qualified  social  workers  in  civilian 
and  war-related  social  agencies  offers  a  wide  variety  of 
opportunities  for  graduates. 


SMITH  COLLEGE  STUDIES  IN  SOCIAL  WORK 
September  Issue— PAPERS  IN  HONOR  OF 

EVERETT  KIMBALL 

A    collection    of    twenty-three    papers    by    representative 
alumnae  and  faculty. 

Paper  Cover  $1.50 — Cloth  Cover  $2.00 

December  Issue — Abstracts  of  Theses,  1943 

Published  Quarterly,  $2  •  Year 
Single  Numbers:  Volumes  I  to  XII,  $1  each 

For  further  information  writt  to 
THE  DIRECTOR  COLLEGE  HALL  8 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 


SIMMONS  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Professional  Education  for  Social  Services 
in  Public  and  Private  Agencies 

Academic  Year  1943-1944 

Summer  quarter  June  28 

Fall  Quarter  October  4 

Winter  Quarter  December  27 

Spring  Quarter  March  20 

Two- Year  Program  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  M.S. 
18  Somerset  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

PREPARATION     FOR     WAR-TIME 
AND    POST-WAR    SOCIAL    WORK 

By  acceleration,  the  complete  professional  training  may 
be  obtained  in   15  months. 
Beginning  students  may  enter  on  January  17,  1944. 

WORK-STUDY  PROGRAM 

For  practicing  social  workers  who  have  not  the  profes- 
sional degree. 

Public  welfare  workers,  child  welfare  workers,  and 
others  who  have  an  opportunity  for  part-time  study  or 
who  are  allowed  educational  leave  may  begin  their  pro- 
gram on  January  17. 

For   information   **4   ralalagut,   fffly  to 

Richard  K.  Conant,  Dean 
84  Exeter  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 
Offers 

GRADUATE  PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 
IN  SOCIAL  WORK 

GROUP  WORK 

Strains  of  wartime  living  emphasize  the  need  for  qualified 
leadership  in  wartime  recreation  centers,  service  clubs, 
adult  and  youth  organizations,  settlements,  community  cen- 
ters, and  military  and  naval  hospital  recreation  units. 

CASE  WORK 

Child  Welfare  Public  Welfare 

Family  Case  Work  Medical  Social  Work 

Home  Economics  in  Social  Work 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 

Scholarship  Aid  Available 
Spring  Session  Opens  February  14,  1944 

for  Full  Information  Write 

Admission  Office 

2117  Adelbert  Road 

Cleveland  6,  Ohio 


PENNSYLVANIA    SCHOOL    OF    SOCIAL    WORK 

(Affiliated   with    the    University   of   Pennsylvania! 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

Interpreting  the  Functional  Point  of  View  in  its  Appli- 
cation to  Current  Problems  of  Social  Work 

Day  Cart  of  Children  as  a  Social  Service 

A  series  of  papers,  with  case  material,  edited  by 

Jessie  Taft. 

Pamphlet,  (available  October  15) 

Functional  Case  Work  in  a  Medical  Setting 

A  series  of  papers,  with  case  material,  edited  by 
Edith  McComb  Cressman. 
Pamphlet,  (in  preparation) 

The  Nature  of  Policy  in  the  Administration  of  Public 
Assistance 

A  paper,  by  Anita  J.  Faatz 
Pamphlet   (available  November  IS) 

A  Functional  Approach  to  Family  Case  Work 

A  volume  in  the  Social  Work  I'lorr-*  Series,  in- 
cluding case  material,  edited  by    !e<-ie  Taft. 
(In  preparation) 

Address  Inquiries  and  Advance  Orders  to 

Publications  Division 

Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work 

2410  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia  3,  Pennsylvania 


Ernie  Pyle 

HERE  IS  YOUR  WAR 

•  America's  most  beloved  reporter 
gives  us  "a  full-length  deeply 
human  portrait  of  the  American 
soldier  in  action  .  .  .  the  things  that 
those  at  home  want  most  to  know." 
—  New  York  Times.  Illus.,  $3.00 


Albert  E.  Idell 
CENTENNIAL  SUMMER 

•  The  story  of  the  Rogers  family 
and  their  terrific  relatives'  from 
Paris  in  the  jubilee  year  1876,  when 
the  Centennial  Exposition  made 
Philadelphia  the  center  of  the 
world.  "Full  of  bounce  and  vital- 
ity." —  N.  Y.  Times.  $2.75. 


Albert  Spa  Id  ing 

RISE  TO  FOLLOW 

•  The  long-awaited  autobiography 
of  America's  most  popular  violinist, 
written  with  gayety,  humor,  and 
charm.  A  book  that  will  warm  your 
heart,  even  if  you  don't  know  a 
note  of  music.  $3.50. 


Bernice  Richmond 
WINTER  HARBOR 

•  If  you  can't  get  a  lighthouse,  get 
WINTER  HARBOR.  A  prescrip- 
tion for  happiness  you  won't  want 
to  miss.  Bunny  and  Reg  pushed 
the  world  away  to  work  out  a  life 
of  their  own  in  the  lighthouse  they 
had  always  wanted.  Illus.,  $2.50. 


Crockett  Johnson 
BARNABY 

•  40th  thousand.'  "If  the  adven- 
tures of  Barnaby  constitute  a  comic 
strip,  then  so  do  the  adventures  of 
Huckleberry  Finn.  BARNABY  is  the 
most  important  addition  to  Amer- 
ican arts  and  letters  in  Lord  knows 
how  many  years."  —  Dorothy 
Parker,  P  M.  $2.00. 


Reginald  Marsh 

and  Jeremy  Gury 
The 'Round -and -'Round  Hor$« 

•  A  beautiful  and  entrancing 
Christmas  package  for  5-  to  8-year 
olds,  about  a  merry-go-round  horse 
and  the  little  boy  who  rode  him 
throughout  some  exciting  adven- 
tures. A  charming  story,  by  Jeremy 
Gury,  illustrated  in  full  color  by 
one  of  America's  most  distin- 
guished and  popular  artists.  $1.50. 


Keith  Jennison 
DEDICATION 

•  "A  book  worthy  of  reading 
aloud  to  men  going  into  battle  (as 
was  Paine's  Crisis)  ...  to  school 
assemblies,  to  Congress,  and  to  the 
assembled  congregations  of  all 
creeds.  If  a  Pulitzer  award  existed 
for  picture- with-tcxt  books,  DEDICA- 
TION would  do  honor  to  the  prize." 
—  Philadelphia  Record.  $2.50. 


Carl  Carmer 

THE  WAR  against  GOD 

•  "A  devoted  Christian  layman 
presents  a  compilation  of  significant 
Nazi  statements  on  religion  and 
Christianity,  and  of  answers  to  this 
challenge  inside  Germany  and  the 
democratic  world.  For  those  look- 
ing for  "devotional"  reading  on 
the  issues  of  this  war."  —  New 
York  Times  Book  Review.  $2.75. 


Nancy  Wilson  Ross 

THE  WAVES 

•  "A  masterpiece  in  its  compre- 
hension and  accuracy  .  .  .  Renders 
a  real  service  especially  to  ~the 
women  in  the  Navy,  by  presenting 
their  part  in  the  war  effort  so 
graciously  and  so  intelligently." — 
Mildred  H.  McAjee,  Lieut.  Comdr. 
USNR.,  Director  of  Women's  Re- 
serve. Illustrated,  $2.50. 


Mark  Van  Doren 

THE  NIGHT  OF  THE 

SUMMER  SOLSTICE 

•  "Twenty  tales,  many  of  them 
close  to  reportage,  by  seven  Rus- 
sian writers  who  give  us  something 
the  communiques  and  official  re- 
ports cannot  supply."  —  The  New 
Yorker.  $2.50. 


Tare  Yashima 

THE  NEW  SUN 

•  The  autobiography  m  pictures 
and  words,  of  a  young  Japanese 
painter  and  cartoonist  who  fought 
against  his  country's  growing  im- 
perialism for  years,  despite  sup- 
pression, jail  and  torture.  He  and 
his  •  wife  finally  escaped  to  the 
U.S.  where  he  wrote  and  illustrated 
this  amazing  document.  $2.75. 


Mark  Van  Doren 

LIBERAL  EDUCATION 

•  "A  kind  of  wild  passion  runs 
through  this  book  that  gives  it  a 
strange,  vatic  eloquence  . . .  Dozens 
of  crisp  sentences  call  for  quotation 
.  .  .  Mark  Van  Doren  is  not  plead- 
ing that  youth  be  taught  as  he  was 
taught;  he  is  excitedly  concerned 
for  the  democratic  future." — LEWJS 
GANNETT,  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune. 
$2.50. 


Remember  somebody  with  WAR  BONDS 
HENRY  HOLT  AND  COMPANY,  257  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  10,  N. 
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